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DICTIONARY 


OF 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


MARRIAGE 


MARRIAGE. The topics which this subject 
presents to our consideration in connection with 
Biblical literature may be most conveniently ar- 
ranged under the following five heads: — 


I. Its origin and history. 

Il. The conditions under which it could be 
legally effected. 

III. The modes by which it was effected. 

IV. The social and domestic relations of married 
life. 

V. The typical and allegorical references to 
marriage. 


I. The institution of marriage is founded on the 
requirements of man’s nature, and dates from the 
time of his original creation. It may be said to 
have been ordained by God, in as far as man’s 
nature was ordained by Him; but its formal ap- 
pointment was the work of man, and it has ever 
been in its essence a natural and civil institution, 
though admitting of the infusion of a religious 
element into it. This view of marriage is exhib- 
ited in the historical account of its origin in the 
book of Genesis: the peculiar formation of man’s 
nature is assigned to the Creator, who, seeing it 
“not good for man to be alone,’’ determined to 
form an ‘help meet for him ’’ (ii. 18), and accord- 
ingly completed the work by the addition of the 
female to the male (i. 27). The necessity for this 
step appears from the words used in the declaration 
of the Divine counsel. Man, as an intellectual and 
spiritual being, would not have been a worthy rep- 
resentative of the Deity on earth, so long as he 
lived in solitude, or in communion only with beings 
either high above him in the scale of creation, as 
angels, or far beneath him, as the beasts of the 
field. It was absolutely necessary, not only for his 
comfort and happiness, but still more for the per- 





a 17222, literally, as over against,” and so “ cor. 


responding to.” The renderings, in the A. V. “meet 
for him,” in the LXX. car’ udrdv, duoros avrg, and in 
the Vulg. simile sibi, are inadequate. 

b The LXX. introduces Vo into the text in Gen. ii. 
24, and is followed by the Vulgate. 


¢ ws and TTD. We aro unable to express the 


verbal correspondence of these words in our language. 

The Vulgate retains the etymological identity at the 

9xpense of the sense: ‘ Vtvago quoniam de vivo.”” The 
113 
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fection of the Divine work, that he should have a 
“help mee for him,’’@ or, as the words more 
properly mean, “ the exact counterpart of himself?’ 
—a being capable of receiving and reflecting his 
thoughts and affections. No sooner was the forma- 
tion of woman effected, than Adam recognized in 
that act the will of the Creator as to man’s social 
condition, and immediately enunciated the impor- 
tant statement, to which his posterity might refer 
as the charter of miurriage in all sueceeding ages, 
«“ Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they 
shall be one flesh” (ii. 24). From these words, 
coupled with the circumstances attendant on the 
formation of the first woman, we may evolve the 
following principles; (1) The unity of man and 
wife, as implied in her being formed out of man, 
and as expressed in the words “one flesh; " (2) 
the indissolubleness of the marriage bond, except 
on the strongest grounds (comp. Matt. xix. 9); (3) 
monogamy, as the original law of marriage, result- 
ing from there having been but one original cou- 
ple,? as is forcibly expressed in the subsequent ref- 
erences to this passage by our Lord (‘ they twain,” 
Matt. xix. 5), and St. Paul (“fro shall be one 
flesh,’’ 1 Cor. vi. 16); (4) the social equality of 
man and wife, as implied in the terms isk and ish- 
shah,¢ the one being the exact correlative of the 
other, as well as in the words ‘help meet for 
him;”’’ (5) the subordination of the wife to the 
husband, consequent upou her subsequent forma- 
tion (1 Cor. xi. 8,9; 1 Tim. ii. 13); and (6) the 
respective duties of man and wife, as implied in 
the words “help meet for him.” 

The introduction of sin into the world modified 
to a certain extent the mutual relations of man and 
wife. As the blame of seduction to sin lay on the 
latter, the condition of subordination was turned 





old Latin term vira would have been better. Luther 
is more successful with mann and mannin; but even 
this fails to convey tne double sense of ishshah os = 
woman ” and “ wife,” both of which should be pre 
served, as in the German web, in order to convey the 
full force of the original. We may hero observe that 
tshshah was the only term in ordinary use among the 


Hebrews for “ wife.’? They occasionally used Savi, 


as we use “consort,” for the wives of kings (Ps. xiv 
9; Neh. ii. 6; Dan. v. 2). 
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into subjection, and it was said to her of her hus- 
band, “he shall rule over thee ’ (Gen. iii. 16.) — 
a sentence which, regarded asa prediction, has been 
strikingly fultilled in the position assigned to women 
in Oriental countries,¢ but whieh, regarded as a 
rule of life, is fully sustained by the voice of nature 
and by the teaching of Christianity (2 Cor. xiv. 343 
Eph. v. 22,23; 1 ‘Tim. ii. 12). ‘The evil effects of 
the fall were soon apparent in the corrupt usages 
of marriage; the unity of the bond was impaired 
by polygamy, which appears to have orivinated 
among the Cainites (Gen. iv. 19); and its purity 
was deteriorated by the promiscuous intermarriage 
of the “sons of God” with the » daughters of 
men,’ ¢.e. of the Sethites with the Cainites, in the 
davs preceding the flood (Gen. vi. 2). 

In the post-diluvial age the usaves of marriage 
were marked with the simplicity that characterizes 
a patriarchal state of society. The rule of monoy- 
amy was reéstablished by the example of Noah 
and his sons (Gen. vil. 13). The early patriarehs 
selected their wives from their own family (Gen. 
xi. 20, xxiv. 4, xxvill. 2), and the necessity for 
doing this on religious grounds superseded the pro- 
hibitions that afterwards held yood against such 
marrinves on the score of kindred (Gen. xx. 12; 
ix. vi. 20; comp. Lev. xviii. 9, 12). Polveamy 
prevailed (Gen. xvi. 4, xxv. 1, 6, xxvii. 9. xxix. 23, 
28; 1 Chr. vii. 14), but to a great extent divested 
of the degradation which in modern times attaches 
to that practice. In judging of it we must take 
into regard the following considerations: (1) that 
the principle of monogamy was retained, even in 
the practice of polygamy, by the distinction made 
between the chief or original wife and the secondary 
wives, or, as the A. V. terms them, ‘ conenbines ” 
—a term which is objectionable, inasmuch as it 
conveys to us the notion of an illicit and unrecog- 
nized position, whereas the secondary wile was 
regarded by the Hebrews as a wife, and her rights 
were secured by law; (2) that the motive which 
led to polygamy was that absorbing desire of 
progeny which is prevalent throughout eastern 
countries, and was especially powerful among the 
Hebrews; and (3) that the power of a parent over 
his child, and of a master over his slave (the po- 
testas patria and dominic: of the Romans), was 
paramount even in matters of marriage, and led 
in many cases to phases of polygamy that are 
otherwise quite unintelligible, as, for instance, to 
the cases where it was adopted by the husband a 
the request of his wife, under the idea that children 
born to a slave were in the eye of the law the 





a The relation of the husband to the wife is ex- 


pressed in the Hebrew term baal (SYD), literally 


lord, for husband (Ex. xxi. 3, 22; Deut. xxi. 13; 2 
Sam. xi. 26, etc., etc.). The respectful term used by 


Sarah to Abraham (92 TS, “iny lord,” Gen. xviii. 12; 
comp. 1 K. i. 17, 18, Ps. xiv. 11) furnishes St. Peter 
with an illustration of the wife’s proper position (1 
Pot. fii. 6). 

b The positinn of the Hebrew concubine may be com- 
pared with that of the concubine of the carly Christian 
Church, tho sole distinction between her and the wife 
consisting in this, that the marriage was not in accord- 
ance with the civ law: in the eve of the Church the 
marriage was perfectly valid (Bingham, Av. xi. 5, § 
41). 1¢ is worthy of notice that tho term pillegesh 


aiybe > A.V. “ concubine”) nowhere oceurs in the 


Mosaic law. Tho terms used aro either “ wifo”’ (Deut. 
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children of the mistress ¢ (Gen. xvi. 3, xxx. 4, 9); 
or, ugain, to cases where it was adopted at the 
instance of the father (Gen. xxix. 23, 28; Ex. xxi. 
9,10). It must be allowed that polygamy, thus 
legalized and systematized, justified to a certain 
extent by the motive, and entered into, not only 
without offense to, but actually at the suggestion 
of, those who, according to our notions, would feel 
most deeply injured by it, is a very different. thing 
from what polygamy would be in our own state of 
society. 

Divorce also prevailed in the patriarchal age, 
though but one instance of it is recorded (Gen. xxi. 
14). Of this, again, we must not judge by our 
own standard. Wherever marriages are effected by 
the violent exercise of the patria potestas, or with- 
out any bond of affection between the parties con- 
cerned, ill-assorted matehes must be of frequent 
occurrence, and without the remedy of diverce, in 
such a state of society, we can understand the 
truth of the Apostles’ remark, that © it is not good 
to marry” (Matt. xix. 10). Hence divorce prevails 
to a ereat extent in all countries where marriage is 
the result of arbitrary appointment or of purchase: 
we may instance the Arabians (Burekhardt’s Notes, 
i. 111; Layard's Nineveh, i. 857) and the Egyp- 
tians (Lane, i. 235 ff). From the enactments of 
the Mosaic law we may infer that divorcee was 
effected by a mere verbal declaration, as it still is 
in the countries referred to, and great injustice was 
thus committed towards the wives. 

The Mosaic law aimed at mitigating rather than 
removing evils whieh were inseparable from the 
state of society in that day. Its enactments were 
directed (1) to the discouragement of polvgamy; 
(2) to obviate the injustice frequently consequent 
upon the exercise of the rights of a father or a 
master; (3) to bring divoree under some restric- 
tion; and (4) to enforce purity of life during the 
maintenance of the matrimonial bond. The first 
of these objects was forwarded by the following 
enactments: the prohibition imposed upon kings 
against multiplying © wives (Deut. xvii. 17); the 
prohibition against marrying two sisters together 
(Ley. xvili. 18); the assertion of the matrimonial 
richts of each wife (lex. xxi. 10, 11); the slur east 
upon the eunuch state, which has been ever regarded 
as indispensable to a system of polygamy (Deut. 
xxiii. 1); and the ritual observances entailed on a 
man by the duty of marriage (Lev. xv. 18). The 
second object was attained by the humane regula- 
tions relative to a captive whom a man might wish 
to marry (Deut. xxi. 10-14), to a purchased wife ¢ 








xxi. 15) or maid-servant?? (Ex. xxi. 7); the latter 
applying to a purchased wife. 

¢ The language in 1 Chr. ii. 18, “ these are her sons,” 
following on the mention of his two wives, admits of 
an interpretation on this ground. 

d¢ The Talmudists practically set aside this prohibi- 
tion, (1) by explaining the word “multiply ” of an 
inordinate number; and (2) by treating the motive for 
it, “that his heart turn not away,” as a matter of dis- 
cretion. They considered eighteen the maximum to 
bo allowed a king (Selden, Ux. Ebr. i. 8). 1t is note- 
worthy that the high-priest himself authorizes bigamy 
in the case of king Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 38). 

¢ The regulations in Ex. xxi. 7-11 deserve a detailed 
notice, as exhibiting the extent to which the power of 
the head of a family might be carried.  1¢ must be 
premised that the maiden was born of Hebrew parents, 
was under age at the time of her sale (otherwise ber 
father would have no power to sell), and that the 
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(Ex. xxi. 7-11), and to a slave who either was mar- 
tied at the time of their purchase, or who, having 
since received a wife? at the hands of his master, 
qas unwilling to be parted from her (Ix. xxi. 2-6), 
and, lastly, by the law relating to the legal distri- 
bution of property among the children of the differ- 
ent wives (Deut. xxi. 15-17). ‘The third object 
was effected by rendering divorce a formal proceed- 
ing, not to be done by word of mouth as heretofore, 
but by a ‘bill of divorcement’’ (Deut. xxiv. 1), 
which would generally demand time and the inter- 
vention of a third party, thus rendering divorce a 
less easy process, and furnishing the wife, in the 
event of its being carried out, with a legal evidence 
of her marriageability: we may also notice that 
Moses wholly prohibited divorce in case the wife 
had been seduced prior to marriage (Deut. xxii. 29), 
or her chastity had been groundlessly impugned 
(Deut. xxii. 19). The fourth object forms the sub- 
ject of one of the ten commandments (ix. xx. 14), 
any violation of which was punishable with death 
(Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22), even in the case of 
a betrothed person (Deut. xxii. 23, 2+). 

The practical results of these regulations may 
have been very salutary, but on this point we have 
but small opportunities of judging. The usages 
themselves, to which we have referred, remained in 
full force to a late period. We have instances of 
the arbitrary exercise of the paternal authority in 
the cases of Achsah (Judge. i. 12), Ibzan (Judy. xii. 
9), Samson (Judg. xiv. 20, xv. 2), and Michal (1 
Sam. xvii. 25). The case of Abishag, and the 
language of Adonijah in reference to her (1 K. i. 2, 
ii. 17), prove that a servant was still completely at 
the disposal of his or her master. Polygamy also 
prevailed, as we are expressly informed in reference 
to Gideon (Judg. viii. 30), [Elkanah (1 Sam. i. 2), 
Saul (2 Sam. xii. 8), David (2 Sam. v. 13), Solo- 
mon (1 K. xi. 3), the sons of Issachar (1 Chr. vii. 
4), Shaharaim (1 Chr. viii. 8, 9), Rehoboam (2 
Chr. xi. 21), Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 21), and Joash 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 3); and as we may also infer from 
the number of children in the cases of Jair, Ibzan, 
and Abdon (Judg. x. 4, xii. 9, 14). It does not, 
however, follow that it was the general practice of 
the country: the inconveniences attendant on polyg- 
amy in small houses or with scanty incomes are 


so great us to put a serious bar to its genera, 
adoption,” and hence in modern countries where 
it is fully established the practice is restricted to 
conmiparatively few (Niebuhr, Voyage, p. 65; Lane, 
i. 239). The same rule holds good with regard to 
ancient times: the discomforts of polygamy are 
exhibited in the jealousies between the wives of 
Abraham (Gen. xvi. 6), and of Elkanah (1 Sam. i. 
6); and the cases cited above rather lead to the 
inference that it was confined to the wealthy. 
Meanwhile it may be noted that the theory of 
monogamy was retained and comes prominently 
forward in the pictures of domestic bliss portrayed 
in the poetical writings of this period (Ps. exxvill. 
33 Proy. v. 18, xviii. 22, xix. 14, xxxi. 10-29; Eccl. 
ix. 9). The sanctity of the marriage-bond was 
but too frequently violated, as appears from the 
frequent allusions to the “stranze woman”’ in the 
book of Proverbs (ii. 16, v. 20, &e.), and in the 
denuneiations of the prophets ayainst the prev- 
alence of adultery (Jer. v. 8; Kz. xviii, 11, xxii 
11). 

In the post-Babylonian period monogamy appears 
to have become more prevalent than at any pre 
vious time: indeed we have no instance of polyg- 
amy during this period on record in the Bible, all 
the marriages noticed being with single wives (Tob. 
i.9, ii. 113; Susan. vv. 29, 63; Matt. xviii. 25; Luke 
i. 5; Acts v. 1). During the same period the 
theory of monogamy is set forth in Tcclus. xxvi. 
1-27. The practice of polveamy nevertheless still 
existed;¢ Herod the Great had no less than nine 
wives at one time (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 1, $3); the Tal- 
mudists frequently assume it as a well-known fact 
(e. g. Ketuh. 10, § 1; Vebam. 1, § 1); and the 
early Christian writers, in their comments on 1 
Tim. iii. 2, explain it of polygamy in terms which 
leave no doubt as to the fact of its prevalence in 
the Apostolic age. The abuse of divorce continued 
unabated (Joseph. Vit. $76); and under the Asmo- 
nean dynasty the right was assumed by the wife as 
against her husband, an innovation which is attrib- 
uted to Salome by Josephus (:lné. xv. 7, § 10); 
but which appears to have been previlent in the 
Apostolic age, if we may judge from passages where 
the languave implies that the act emanated from 
the wife (Mark x. 12; 1 Cor. vii. 11), as well as 





















object of the purchase was that when arrived at 
puberty she should become the wife of her master, as 
is implied in the difference in the law relating to her 
(Bx. xxi. 7), and to a slave purchased for ordinary 
work (Deut. xv. 12-17), as well as ic the term @mah, 
“ maid-servant,’”’ which is elsewhere used convertibly 
with “concubine” (Judg. ix. 18; comp. viii. 81). With 
regard to such it is enacted (1) that she is not to ‘go 
out as the men-servants ” (7. ¢. be freed after six years’ 
service, or in the year of jubilee), on the understand- 
ing that her master either already has made, or intends 
to make her his wife (ver. 7); (2) but, if he has no 
such intention, ho {3 not entitled to retain her in the 
event of any other person of the Israelites being will- 
ing to purchase her of him for the same purpose (ver. 
8); (8) he might, however, assign her to his son, and 
in this case she was to be treated as a daughter and| Tho same number was adopted by Mohammed in the 
not as a slave (ver. 9); (4) if either he or his son, hav-| Koran, and still forms the rule among his followers 
ing married her, took another wife, she was still to be | (Niebuhr, Voyage, p. 62). 

treated as a wifp in all respects (ver. 10); and, lastly,; ¢ Michaelis (Laws of Moscs, iii. 5, § 95) asserts that 
f neither of the threo contingencies took place, t. e.| polygamy ceased entirely after the return from the 
if he neither married her himself, nor gave her to| Captivity ; Selden, on the other hand, that polygamy 
his son, nor had her redeemed, then the maiden was | prevailed among the Jews until the time of Honorius 
to become absolutely free without waiting for the ex- | and Arcadius (circ. A. D. 400), when it was prohibited 
poe of the six years or for the year of jubilee | by an imperial edict (Ur. Ehr. i. 9) 

ver. 11). 


a In this case we must assume that the wife assigned 
was a non-Israclitish slave ; otherwise, the wife would. 
as a matter of course, be freed along with her hus- 
band in the year of jubilee. In this case the wife 
and children would be the absolute property of the 
master, and the position of the wife would be analo- 
gous to that of the Roman contubernalis, who was net 
supposed capable of any connubium. The issue of 
such a marriage would remain slaves in accordlanee 
with the maxim of the Talmudists, that the child is 
liable to its mother's disqualification (Kiddush. 3, § 
12). Josephus (Anz. iv. 8, § 28) states that in the year 
of jubilee the slave, having married during service, 
carried off his wife and children with him: this, how 
ever, may refer to an Israclite maid-servant. 

6 The Talmudists limited polygamists to four wives. 
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from some of the comments of the early writers on 
1 ‘Tim. v. 9. Our Lord and his Apostles reéstab- 
lished the integrity and sanctity of the marriage 
bond by the following measures: (1) by the con- 
firmation of the original charter of marriage as the 
basis on which all regulations were to be framed 
(Matt. xix. 4,5); (2) by the restriction of divorce 
to the case of fornication, and the prohibition of 
re-marriage in all persons divorced on improper 
crounds (Matt. v. 82, xix. 9; Rom, vii. 3; 1 Cor. 
vit. 10, 11); and (3) by the enforcement of moral 
purity generally (Heb. xiii. 4, &e.), and especially 
by the formal condemnation of fornication,® which 
appears to have been classed among acts morally 
indifferent (a’sagmopa) by a certain party in the 
Chureh (Acts xv. 20). 

Shortly before the Christian era an important 
change took place in the views entertained on the 
question of marriage as affecting the spiritual and 
intellectual parts of man’s nature. ‘Throughout 
the Old Testament period marriave was regarded 
as the indispensable duty of every man, nor was it 
surmised that there existed in it any drawback to 
the attainment of the highest degree of holiness. 
In the interval that elapsed between the Old and 
New Testament. periods, a spirit of asceticism) had 
been evolved, probably in Oni to the foreign 
notions with which the Jews were > brought into 
close and painful contact. The Essenes were the 
first to propound any doubts as to the propriety of 
marriage: some of them avoided it altogether, others 
availed themselves of it under restrictions (Joseph. 
B. J. ii. 8, §§ 2, 13). Similar views were adopted 
by the Therapeute, and at a later period by the 
Gnostics (Burton's Lectures, i. 214); thence they 
passed into the Christian Church, forming one of 
the distinctive tenets of the Eneratites (Burton, ii. 
161), and finally developing into the system of 
monachism. The philosophical tenets on which the 
prohibition of marriage was based are yencrally 
tondenined in Col. ii. 16-23, and specitically in 
1 Tim. iv. 8. The general propriety of marriage 
is enforced on numerous occasions, and abstinence 
from it is commended only in cases where it was 
rendered expedient by the calls of duty (Matt. xix. 
12; 1 Cor. vii. 8,26). With regard to re-marriage 
after the death of one of the parties, the Jews, in 
common with other nations, regarded abstinence 
from it, particularly in the case of a widow, laud- 
able, and a sign of holiness (Luke ii. 36, 37; Joseph. 
Ant. xvi. 13, § 4, xvill. 6, § 6); but it is clear 
from the example of Josephus (Fit. § 76) that 
there was no prohibition even in the case of a 
priest. In the Apostolic Church re-marriage was 
regarded as occasionally undesirable (1 Cor. vii. 40), 
and as an absolute disqualification for holy func- 
tions, whether in 2 man or woman (1 Tim. iii. 2, 
12, v. 9): at the same time it is recommended in 
the case of young widows (1 Tim. v. 14). 

I[. The conditions of legal marriage are decided 
by the prohibitions which the law of any country 
imposes upon its citizens. In the Hebrew com- 





a The term ropveca is occasionally used in a broad 
sonse to include both adultery (Matt. v. 32) and incest 
{1 Cor. v. 1). In the decree of the Council of Jeru- 
sulem it must be regarded in its usual and restricted 
sense. 

b The act of marriage with a foreigner is described 


in the Hebrew by a special term, chétan (VIM), 
expressive of the affinity thus produced, as appears 
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monwealth these prohibitions were of two kinds, 
according as they regulated marriage, (i.) between 
an Israclite and a non- Israelite, and (ii.) between 
an Bec and one of his own community. 

. The prohibitions relating to foreigners were 
heed on that instinctive feeling of exclusiveness, 
which forms one of the bonds of every social body, 
and which prevails with peculiar strength in a rude 
state of society. In all political bodies the right 
of marriage (jus connubil) becomes in some form 
or other a constituent element of citizenship, and, 
even where its nature and limits are not defined by 
legal enactment, it is supported with rigor by the 
force of public opinion. The feeling of aversion 
against intermarriage with foreigners becomes mcre 
intense, when distinctions of religious creed super- 
vene on those of blood and language; and hence 
we should naturally expect to find it more than 
usually strong in the Hebrews, who were endowed 
with a peculiar position, and were separated from 
surrounding nations by a sharp line of demarcation. 
The warnings of past history and the examples of 
the patriarchs came in support of natural feeling: 
on the one hand, the evil etlects of intermarriage 
with aliens were exhibited in’ the overwhelming 
sinfulness of the generation destroved by the flood 
(Gen. vi. 2-13): on the other hand, there were the 
examples of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, marrying from among their own kindred 
(Gen. xx. 12, xxiv. 3, &e., xxviii. 2), and in each 
of the two latter cases there is a contrast between 
these carefully-sought unions and those of the re- 
jected sons Ishinacl, who married an Egyptian 
(Gen. xxi. 21), and Esau, whose marriages with 
Llittite women were “a erief of mind’ to his 
parents (Gen. xxvi. d4, 385). The marriages of 
Joseph with an Egyptian (Gen. xl. 45), of Manas- 
seh with a Syrian secondary wife (1 Chr. vii. 14; 
comp. Gen. xlvi. 20, LXX.), and of Moses with a 
Midianitish woman in the first instance (Ex. ii. 21), 
and afterwards with a Cushite or Ethiopian woman 
(Num. xii. 1), were of an exceptional nature, and 
yet the last was the cause of great dissatisfaction. 
A far greater objection was entertained against the 
marriage of au Israelitish woman with a man of 
another tribe, as illustrated by the narrative of 
Shechem’s proposals for Dinah, the ostensible 
ground of their rejection being the difference in 
religious observances, that Shechem and his coun- 
trymen were uncireumcised (Gen. xxxiv. 14). 

The only distinct prohibition in the Mosaic law 
refers to the Canaanites, with whom the Israelites 
were not to marry® on the ground that it would 
lead them into idolatry (Ex. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 
8, 4)—a result which actually occurred shortly 
after their settlement in the Promised Land (Judg. 
ili. 6, 7). But beyond this, the lecal disabilities 
to which the Ammonites and Moabites were sub- 
jected (Deut. xxiii. 3) acted as a virtual bar to 
intermarriage with them, totally preventing (ac- 
cording to the interpretation which the Jews them- 
selves put upon that passage) the marriage of 





from the cognate terms, chatan, choten, and choteneh, 
for “son-in-law,” © father-in-law,” and “ mother-in- 
law.” Jt is used in Gen. xxxiv. 9; Deut. vii. 8; Josh. 
xxili. 12; 1 K. iii. 15 Ezr. ix. 143 and metaphorically 
in 2 Chr. xviii. 1. The same idea comes prominently 
forward in the term chatan in Ex. iv. 26, where it js 
used of the affinity produced by the rite of circumcision 
between Jehovah and the child. 
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Ysraelilih men with Moabites, but permitting 
t, of latadites \. , é 

tha ..» With Moabite women, such as that 
of Mablon wth Ruth. The prohibition against 
marriages With the Edomites or Egyptians was less 
stringent, a3 & male of those nations received the 
right of marriage on his admission to the full 
citizenship in the third generation of proselytism 
(Deut. xt. 7,8). There were thus three grades 

of prohibition — total in regard to the Canaanites 
on either side; total on the side of the males in 
regard to the Ammonites and Moabites; and tem- 
porary on the side of the males in regard of the 
Edomites and Egyptians, marriages with females 
in the two latter instances being regarded as legal 
(Selden, de Jur. Nat. cap. 14). Marriages between 
Israelite women and proselyted foreigners were at 
all times of rare occurrence, and are noticed in the 
Bible, as though they were of an exceptional nature, 
such as that of an Egyptian and an Israelitish 
woman (Lev. xxiv. 10), of Abigail and Jether the 
Ishmeelite, contracted probably when Jesse’s family 
was sojourning in Moab (1 Chr. ii. 17), of Sheshan's 
daughter and an Egyptian, who was staying in his 
house (1 Chr. ii. 35), and of a Naphthalite woman 
and a Tyrian, living in adjacent districts (1 K. vii. 
14). In the reverse case, namely, the marriage 
of Israelites with foreign women, it is, of course, 
highly probable that the wives became proselytes 
after their marriage, as instanced in the case of 
Ruth (i. 16); but this was by no means invariably 
the case. On the contrary we find that the Egyp- 
tian wife of Solomon (1 K. xi. 4), and the Pheeni- 
eian wife of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 31), retained their 
idolatrous practices and introduced them into their 
adopted countries. Proselytism does not therefore 
appear to have been a sine gud non in the case of a 
wife, though it was so in the case of a husband: 
the total silence of the Law as to any such condition 
in regard to a captive, whom an Israelite might 
wish to marry, must be regarded as evidence of the 
reverse (Deut. xxi. 10-14), nor have the refinements 
of Rabbinical writers on that passage succeeded in 
establishing the necessity of proselytism. ‘The Op- 
position of Samson's parents to his marriage with 
a Philistine woman (Judg. xiv. 3) leads to the same 
conclusion. So long as such unions were of merely 
occasional occurrence no veto was placed upon them 
by public authority; but, when after the return 
from the Babylonish Captivity the Jews contracted 
marriages with the heathen inhabitants of Palestine 


rene 


@ The term érepogvyotvres (A. V. * unequally yoked 
with ’), has no special reference to marriage : its mean- 
ing is shown in the cognate term éTepdcuyos (Lev. xix. 
19; A. V. “of a diverse kind”). It is, however, cor- 
rectly connected in the A.V. with the notion of a 
* yoke,” as explained by Hesychius, of Kn ovvyourres, 
and not with that of a “ balance,” as Theophylact. 


> “TDD. 

€ Cognate words appear in Rabbinical writers, sig- 
nifying (1) to spin or 1erave ; (2) to be corrupt, as an 
addled egg ; (8) to ripen. The important point to be 
observed is that the word does not betoken bastardy 
in our sense of the term, but simply the progeny of a 
mixed marriage of a Jew and a foreigner. It miy be 
with a special reference to this word that the Jews 
boasted that they were not born “ of fornication ” 
(x wopvecas, John vili. 41), implying that there was 
no admixture of foreign blood, or consequently of 
oreign idolatries, in themselves. 


d The Hebrew expression ipa “NW (A. V. 
Dear of kin”) is generally regarded as applying to 
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in so wholesale a4 manner as to endanger their 
national existence, the practice was severely con- 
demned (Ezr. ix. 2, x. 2), and the law of positive 
prohibition originally pronounced only against the 
Canaanites was extended to the Moabites, Am- 
monites, and Philistines (Neh. xiii. 23-25). Public 
feeling was thenceforth strongly opposed to foreign 
marriages, and the union of Manasseh with a 
Cuthsean led to such animosity as to produce the 
great national schism, which had its focus in the 
temple on Mount Gerizim (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, § 2). 
A no less signal instance of the same feeling is 
exhibited in the cases of Joseph (Ant. xii. 4, § 6° 
and Anileus (Av. xviii. 9, § 5), and is noticed by 
Tacitus (//ist. v. 5) as one of the characteristics 
of the Jewish nation in his day. In the N.'T. no 
special directions are given on this head, but the 
general precepts of separation between believers and 
unbelievers (2 Cor. vi. 14, 17) would apply with 
special force to the case of marriage; and the per- 
mission to dissolve mixed marriages, contracted 
previously to the conversion of one party, at the 
instance of the unconverted one, cannot but be 
regarded as implying the impropriety of such 
unions subsequently to conversion (1 Cor. vii. 12). 


The progeny of illegal marriages between Israel- 


ites and non-Israelites was described under a pe- 
culiar term, mamzer® (A. V. “bastard’?; Deut. 
xxiti. 2), the etymological meaning of which is 
uncertain,¢ but which clearly involves the notion 
of « foreigner,”’ as in Zech. ix. 6, where the LXX. 
has @AAoyeveis, “strangers.” Persons born in 
this way were excluded from full rights of citizen- 
ship until the tenth generation (Deut. xxiii. 2). 
It follows hence that intermarriage with such per- 
sons was prohibited in the same manner as with 
an Ammonite or Moabite (comp. Mishna, Kiddush 
4, § 1). 


ii, The regulations relative to marriage between 


Israelites and Israelites may be divided into twe 
classes: (1) general, and (2) special — the former 
applying to the whole population, the latter to par- 
ticular cases. 


1. The general regulations are based on consid- 


erations of relationship. The most important pas- 
sage relating to these is contained in Lev. xviii. 
6-18, wherein we have in the first place a general 
prohibition against marriages between a man and 
the “ flesh of his flesh,” “ and in the second place 
special prohibitions¢ against marriage with a 


—— eee 


blood-relationship alone. The etymological sense of 


the term sherr is not decided. By some it is connected 
with shaar, “to remain,” as by Michaelis (Laws of 
Moses, iii. 7, § 2), and in the marginal translation of 
the A. V. “remainder; but its ordinary sense of 
flesh? is more applicable. Whichever of these two 
we adopt, the idea of blood-relationship evidently at- 
taches to the term from the cases in which it is used 
(vv. 12, 18, 17; A. V. “near-kinswoman ”’), as well as 
from its use in Lev. xx. 19; Num. xxvii. 11. The 
term basar, literally © flesh ” or * body,’ is also pecu- 
liarly used of blood-relationship (Gen. xxix. 14, xxxvii. 
27; Judg. ix. 2; 2 Sam. v.1; 1Chr. xi.1). The two 
terms, shecr basar, are used conjointly in Lev. xxv. 49 
as equivalent to mishpachah, “ family.” The term is 
applicable to relationship by affinity, in as fur as it 
regards the blooud-relations of a wife. The relation- 
ships specified may be classed under three heads: 
(1) blood-relationships proper in vy. 7-13; (2) the 
wives of blood-relations in vv. 14-16; (8) the blood 
relations of the wife in vv. 17, 18. 


e¢ The daughter ts omitted; whether as being pre 
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mother, stepmother, sister, or half-sister, whether | previous relationship: it was necessary, however, in 
* born at home or abroad,’ @ grand-daughter, aunt, |such a case that the wife as well as the husband, 


whether by consanguinity on either side, or by 
marriage on the father’s side, daughter-in-law, 
brother's wife, step-daughter, wife’s mother, step- 
grand-daughter, or wife’s sister during the lifetime 
of the wife.” An exception is subsequently made 
(Deut. xxv. 5) in favor of marriage with a brother's 
wife in the event of bis having died childless: to 
this we shall have vccasion to refer at length. 
Different degrees of guiltiness attached to the in- 
fringement of these prohibitions, as implied both 
in the different terms¢ applied to the various 
offenses, and in the punishments athxed to them, 
the general penalty being death (Lev. xx. 11-17), 
but iu the case of the aunt and the brother's wife 
childlessness (19-21), involving probably the stain 
of illegitimacy in cases where there was an issue. 
while in the case of the two sisters no penalty is 
stated. 

The moral effect of the prohibitions extended 
beyond cases of formal marriage to those of illicit. 
intercourse, and gave a deeper dye of cuilt to such 
conduct as that of Lot’s dauchters (Gen. xix. 33), 
of Reuben in his intercourse with his father’s con- 
cubine (Gen. xxxv. 22), and of Absalom in the 
same act (2 Sam. xvi. 22); and it rendered such 
crimes tokens of the greatest national discrace (Ez. 
xxii. 11). The Rabbinical writers considered that. 
the prohibitions were abrogated in the case of 
proselytes, inasmuch as their change of religion 
was deemed equivalent to a@ new natural birth, and 
consequently invelyed the severing of all ties of 





eminently the “flesh of a man’s flesh,” or because 
it was thought unnecessary to mention such a con- 
nection. 

@ The expression " boru at home or abroad” has 
been generally understood as equivalent to “in er out 
of wedlock,’ ¢. ¢. the daughter of a father's coneubine ; 
but it may also be regarded as a re-statement of the 
preceding words, and us meaning © one born to the 
father, or mother, in a former marriage ” (comp. Keil, 
Archaol. ii. 55). The distinction between the cases 
specified in vv. 9 and 11 is not very evident: it prob- 
ably consists in this, that ver. 9 prohibits the union 
of a son of the first marriage with a daughter of the 
second, and ver. 11 that of a son of the second with a 
daughter of the first (Keil), On the other hand, 
Knobel (Como. tn foc.) tinds the distinction in’ the 
words “ wife of thy father” (ver. 11), which according 
to him includes the mother as well. as the stepmother, 
and thus specifieally states the fi sister, while ver. 9 
is reserved for the half-sister. 

6 The sense of this verse has been much canvassed, 
in connection with the question of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. It lias been urged that the 
marginal translation, “one wife to another,” is the 
correct one, and thet the prohibition is really direeted 
ngainst polygamy. The following considerations, how- 
ever, support the rendering of the text. (1.) The writer 
would hardly use tho terms rendered * wife’? and 
* sister’ in a different sense in ver. 18 from that 
which he assigned to them in the previous verses. 
(2.) The usage of the [lebrew language and indeed of 
every language, requires that the expression © one to 
another” should be preceded by a plural noun. The 
cases in which the expression AACS oS TTS 
8 equivalent to “one to another,” as in Ex. xxvi. 3, 
5, 6, 17, Mz. i. 9, 23, iii. 13, instead of favoring, as has 
generally been supposed, the marginal translation, ex- 
hibit the peculiarity above noted. (3.) The consent 
of the ancient versions is unnnimous, including the 
UXX. (yuvaixa én’ adcAGy avrjs), the Vulgute (-ororem 


should have adopted the Jewish faith. 

The grounds on which these prohibitions were 
enacted are reducible to the following three heads: 
(1) moral propriety; (2) the practices of heathen 
nations; and (3) social convenience. The first of 
these grounds comes prominently forward in the 
expressions by which the various offenses are char- 
acterized, as well as in the general prohibition 
against approaching “the flesh of his flesh.” The 
use of such expressions undoubtedly contains an 
appeal to the herrer naturalis, or that repugnance 
with which man instinetively shrinks from matri- 
monial union with one with whom he is connected 
by the closest ties both of blood and of family 
affection. On this subject we need say no more 
than that there is a difference in kind between 
the aflection that binds the members of a family 
tovether, and that which lies at the bottom of the 
matrimonial bond, and that the amalzamation of 
these affections cannot take place without a serious 
shock to one or the other of the two; hence the 
desirability of drawing a distinct line between the 
provinees of each, by stating definitely where the 
matrimonial affection may legitimately take root. 
The second motive to laying down these prohibi- 
tions was that the Hebrews might be preserved as 
av peculiar people, with institutions distinct from 
those of the Egyptians and Canaanites (Lev. xviii. 
3), as well.as of other heathen nations with whom 
they might come in contact. Marriages within the 
proscribed degrees prevailed in many civilized coun- 


uzxoris tue), the Chaldee, Syrias. etc. (4.) The Jews 
themselves, as shown in the Mishna, and in the works 
of Philo, permitted the marriage. (5.) Polygamy was 
recognized by the Mosaic law, and cannot consequently 
be forbidden in this passage. Another interpretation, 
by which the sense of the verse is again altered, is 
effected by attaching the words ‘in her life-time” 
exclusively to the verb “ vex.’? The objections to this 
aro patent: (1) it is but reasonable to suppose that 
this clause, like the others, would depend on the prin- 
cipal verb; and (2), if this were denied, it would be 
but reasonable to attach it to the nearest (“ uncover”), 
rather than the more remote secondary verb ; which 
would be fatal to the sense of the passage. 


¢ These terms are —(1.) Zrmomah (TMD ; A. V. 


wickedness’), applied to marriage with mother or 
daughter (Levy. xx. 14), with mother-in-law, step- 
daughter, or grand-step-daughter (xviii. 17). The term 
is elsewhere applied to gross violations of decency or 
principle (Lev. xix. 29; Job xxxi. 11; Ez. xvi. 48, 


xxii. 11). (2.) Tebel (ban: A. V. confusion ”'), 


applicd to marriage with a daughter-in-law (Lev. xx. 
12): it signifies pollution, and is applied to the worst 


kind of defilement (Ley. xviii. 23). (8.) Chesed (TOT : 


A.V. “wicked thing"), applied to marriage with a 
sister (Lev. xx. 17): its proper meaning appears to be 


disgrace. (4.) Niddah (T57) ; A. V. ‘Can unclean 


thing’), applied to marriage with a brother’s wife 
(Lev. xx. 21): it conveys the notion of tapurity. 
Michaclis (Laws of Moses, iii. T, § 2) asserts that these 
terms have a forensic foree; but there appears to be 
no ground for this. The view which the sume au- 
thority propounds (§ 4) as to the reason for the pro- 
hibitions, namely, to prevent seduction under the 
promise of marriage among near relations, is singularly 
inadequate both to the occasion and to the terms em. 
ployed. 
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tries in historical times, and were not unusual 
among the Hebrews themselves in the pre-Mosaic 
age. Ifor instance, marriages with half-sisters by 
the same father were allowed at Athens (Plutarch 
Cim. p. 4, Themistocl. p. 32), with half-sisters by the 
same mother at Sparta (Philo, de Spec. Leg. p. 
779), and with full sisters in Egypt (Diod. i. 27) 
and Persia, as illustrated in the well-known in- 
stances of Ptolemy VPhiladelphus in the former 
(Paus. i. 7, § 1), and Cambyses in the latter coun- 
try (Herod. iii. 31). It was even believed that in 
some nations marriages between a son and his 
mother were not unusual (Ov. Met. x. 331; Eurip. 
Androm. p. 174). Among the Hebrews we have 
instances of marriage with a half-sister in the case 
of Abraham (Gen. xx. 12), with an aunt in the case 
of Amram ([éx. vi. 20), and with two sisters at the 
same time in the case of Jacob (Gen. xxix. 26). 
Such cases were justifiable previous to the enact- 
ments of Moses: subsequently to them we have 
no case in the O. T. of actual marriage within the 
d , though the language of ‘amar towards 
ber half-brother Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. 13) implies 
the possibility of their union with the consent of 
their father.* The Herods committed some violent 
breaches of the marriage law. Herod the Great 
married his half-sister (Ant. xvii. 1, § 3); Archelaus 
his brother's widow, who had children (xvii. 13, § 
1); Herod Antipas his brother’s wife (xviii. 5, § 1; 
Matt. xiv. 8). In the Christian Church we have 
an instance of marriage with a father’s wile (1 Cor. 
v. 1), which St. Paul characterizes as “ fornication "’ 
(ropyela), and visits with the severest condemna- 
tion. The third ground of the prohibitions, social 
convenience, comes forward solely in the case of 
marriage with two sisters simultancously, the ettect 
of which would be to “vex’’ or irritate the first 
wife, and produce domestic jars.° 

A remarkable exception to these prohibitions ex- 
isted in favor of marriage with a deceased brother’s 
wife, in the event of his having died childless. 


@ Various attempts have been made to reconcile this 
language with the Levitical law. The Rabbinical ex- 
planation was that Tamar’s mother was a heathen at 
the time of her birth, and that tho law did not apply 
to such a case. Josephus (Ant. vii. 8, § 1) regarded it 
as & mere ruse on the part of Tamar to evade Amnon’s 
importunity: but, if the marriage were out of the 
question, she would hardly have tried such a poor 
device. Thenius (Comm. in loc.) considers that the 
Levitical prohibitions applied only to cases where a 
disruption of family bonds was likely to result, or 
where the motives were of 2 gross character; an argu- 
ment which would utterly abrogate the authority of 
this and every other absolute law. 


b The expression ard admits of another expla- 


nation, “to pack together,” or combine the two in one 
marriage, and thus confound the nature of their rela- 
tionship to one another. This is in ono respect a 
preferable meaning, inasmuch as it is not clear why 
two sisters should be more particularly irritated than 
any two not so related. The usage, however, of the 


wognate word TT 2, in ] Sam. i. 6, favors the senso 


usually given; and in the Mishna may is the 
usual term for the wives of a polygamist (Mishna, 
Yebam. i. § 1). 

¢ The Talmudical term for the obligation was yibbim 
(OAD‘). from yabam (cS),  husband’s brother: ”” 
hence the title yebamoth of the treatise in the Mishna 
for the regulation of such marriages. From the same 
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The law which regulates this has been tamed the 
‘‘ Levirate,”’¢ from the Latin decir, “ brother-in- 
law.’ The custom is supposed to have originated 
in that desire of perpetuating a name,@ which pre 
vails all over the world, but with more than ordi- 
nary force in eastern countries, and preéminently 
among Israelites, who each wished to bear part in 
the promise made to Abraham that © in his seed 
should all nations of the earth be blessed ’? (Gen. 
xxvi. +). The first instance of it occurs in the 
patriarchal period, where Onan is called upon to 
marry his brother Er’s widow (Gen. xxxviii. 8) 
The custom was confirmed by the Mosaic law, 
which decreed that “if brethren (2. ¢. sons of the 
same father) dwell toycther (either in one family, 
in one house, or, as the Rabbins explained it, in 
contiguous properties; the first of the three senses 
is probably correct), and one of them die and leave 
no child (ben, here used in its broad sense, and not 
specifically son; compare Matt. xxii. 25, uy Zxov 
onépua; Mark xii. 19; Luke xx. 28, &rexvos), the 
wife of the dead shall not marry without (7. ¢. out 
of the family) unto a stranger (one unconnected by 
ties of relationship); her husband's brother shall 
go in unto her and take her to lim to wife; ’’ not, 
however, without having gone through the usual 
preliminaries of a regular marriage. ‘The first-born 
of this second marriage then succeeded in the name 
of the deceased brother,¢ 2. e. became his legal heir, 
receiving his name (according to Josephus, An¢ iv. 
8, § 23; but compare Ruth i. 2, iv. 17), and his 
property (Deut. xxv. 5, 6). Should the brother 
object to marrying his sister-in-law, he was pub- 
licly to signify his dissent in the presence of the 
authorities of the town, to which the widow re- 
sponded by the significant act of loosing his shoe 
and spitting in his face, or (as the Talinudists 
explained it) on the ground before him ( Febam. 12, 
§ 6)—the former signifying the transfer of prop- 
erty from one person to anotherS (as usual among 


root comes the term yibber (22>); to contract such a 
marriage (Gen. xxxviii-. 8). 

d The reason here assigned is hardly a satisfactory 
one. May it not rather have been connected with the 
purchase system, which would reduce a wite into the 
position of a chattel or mancipnom, and give the sur- 
vivors & reversiouary interest in her? This view derives 
some support from the statement in Haxthausen’s 
Transcaucasia, p. 404, that among the Ossetes, who 
have a Levirate law of their own, in the event of none 
of the family marrying the widow, they are entitled 
to a certain sum from any other husband whom she 
may marry. 

e The position of the issue of a Levirate marriage, 
as compared with other branches of the family, is 
exhibited in the case of Tamar, whose son by her 
father-in-law, Judah, became the head of the family. 
and the channel through whom the Messiah was born 
(Gen. xxxviii. 29; Matt. i. 3). 

J The technical term for this act was khalitzah 


(AEYDN), from khalatz (vO, to draw off.” 


It is of frequent occurrence in the treatise Yebamoth, 
where minute directions are given as to the manner 
in which the act was to be performed; e. g. that the 
shoe was to be of leather, or a sandal furnished with 
a heel-strap; a felt shoe or a sandal without a strap 
would not do ( Yebam. 12, §§ 1.2). The Ahalitzah was 
not valid when the person performing it was deaf and 
dumb (§ 4), as he could not learn the precise formula 
which accompanicd the act. The custom is retained 
by the modern Jews, and is minutely described by 
Picart (Cérémonies Religieuses, i. 248). It receives 
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the Indians and old Germans, Keil, Archdol. ii. 66), 
the latter the contempt due to a man who refused 
to perform his just obligations (Deut. xxv. 7-9; 
Ruth iv. 6-11). In this case it was permitted to 
the next of kin to come forward and to claim both 
the wife and the inheritance. 

The Levirate marriage was not peculiar to the 
Jews; it has been found to exist in many eastern 
countries,* particularly in) Arabia (Burckhardt’ s 
Notes, 1. 112: Niebubr’s Voyage, p. 61), and 
among the tribes of the Caucasus (Haxthausen’s 
Transcaucasia, p. 403). The Mosaic law brings 
the custom into harmony with the general prohibi- 
tion against inarryiny a brother's wife by restrict- 
ing it to cases of childlessness; and it further secures 
the marriage’ bond as founded on affection by re- 
lieving the brother of the obligation whenever he 
was averse to the union, instead of making it com- 
pulsory, as in the case of Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 9). 
One of the results of the Levirate marriage would 
be in certain cases the consolidation of two prop- 
erties in the same family; but this does not appear 
to have been the object contemplated.” 

The Levirate law offered nuinerous opportunities 
for the exercise of that. spirit of casuistry, for which 
the Jewish teachers are so conspicuous. One such 
ease is brought forward by the Sadducecs for the 
sake of entanyling our Lord, and turns upon the 
complications which would arise in the world to 
come (the existence of which the Saddueces soueht 
to invalidate) from the cireumstance of the same 
woman haying been married to several brothers 
(Matt. xxii. 23-30). The Rabbinical solution. of 
this ditheulty was that the wife would revert to the 
first husband: our Lord on the other hand sub- 
verts the hypothesis on which the difficulty was 
based, namely, that the material conditions of the 
present life were to be carried on in the world to 
come; and thus Ile asserts the true character of 
marriage as a temporary and merely human insti- 
tution. Numerous difficulties are suggested, and 
minute regulations laid down by the Talnudieal 
writers, the chief authority on the subject being 
the book of the Mishna, entitled Febamoth. From 
this we gather the following particulars, as illus- 
trating the working of the law. If a man_ stood 
within. the proscribed degrees of relationship in 
reference to his brother's widow, he was exempt 
from the operation of the law (2, § 3), and if he 
were on this or any other account exempt from the 





illustration from the expression used by the modern 
Arabs, in speaking of a repudiated wife, “She was 
iny slipper: I have cast her off” (Burckhardt, Notes, 
i. 118). 

@ The variations in the usages of the Levirate mar- 
riage are worthy of notice. Among the Ossetes in 
Georgia the marriage of the widow takes place if there 
are children, and may be contracted by the father 
as well as the brother of the deceased husband. If 
the widow has no children, the widow is purchaseable 
by another husband, as already noticed (Hlaxthausen, 
pp. 408, 404). In Arabia, the right of marriage is 
extended from the brother’s widow to the cousin. 
Neither in this nor in the case of the brother's widow 
is the marriage compulsory on the pant of the woman, 
though in the former the man can puta veto upon 
any other marriage (Burckhardt, Notes, i. 112, 118). 
énother development of the Levirate principle may 
perhaps be noticed in the privilege which tho king 
enjoved of succeeding to the wives as well as the throne 
of hia predecessor (2 Sam. xii. 8). Hence Absalom’s 
public seizure of his father’s wives was not only a 
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obligation to marry one of the widows, he was alan 
from the obligation to marry any of them (1, § 1); 
it is also implied that it was only necessary for one 
brother to marry one of the widows, in cases where 
there were several widows left. ‘The marriage was 
not to take place within three months of the hus- 
band’s death (4, § 10). The eldest brother ought 
to perform the duty of marriage; but, on his de- 
clining . a younver brother night also do it (2, § 
8, +, §5 ). The khalitzah was regarded as involving 
future relationship; so that a man who had received 
it could not marry the widow's relations within the 
prohibited devrees (4, § 7). Special rules are laid 
down for cases where a woman married under a 
false impression as to her husband’s death (10, § 1), 
or where a mistake took place as to whether her 
son or her husband died first (10, § 3), for in the 
latter case the Levirate law would not apply; and 
again as to the evidence of the husband's death to 
be produced in certain cases (caps. 15, 16). 

Irom the prohibitions expressed in the Bible, 
others have been deduced by a process of inferential 
reasoning. Thus the Talmudists added to the 
Levitical relationships several remoter ones, which 
they termed secondary, such as grandmother and 
great-crandmother, great-crandchild, ete.: the only 
points in which they at all touched the Levitical 
degrees were, that they added (1) the wife of the 
father’s wferine brother under the idea that in the 
text the brother described was only by the same 
father, and (2) the mother’s brother's wife, for 
whieh they had no authority (Selden, Ua. /br. 
i. 2). Considerable differences of opinion have 
arisen as to the extent to which this process of 
reasoning should be carried, and conflicting laws 
have been made in different countries, professedly 
based on the same original authority. It does not 
fall within our province to do more than endeavor 
to point out in what respects and to what extent 
the Biblical statements bear upon the subject. In 
the first place we must observe that the design of 
the legislator apparently was to give an exhaustive 
list of prohibitions: for he not only tives examples 
of degrees of relationship, but he specifies the pro- 
hibitions in cases which are strictly parallel to each 
other, e. g., son's daughter and daughter's daughter 
(Lev. xviii. 10), wife’s son's daughter and wife’s 
daughter's daughter (ver. 17): whereas, had he 
wished only to ‘exhibit. the prohibited degree, one 
of these instances would have been sullicient. In 


breach of morality, but betokened his usurpation of 
the throne (2 Sam. xvi. 22). And so, agnin, Adonijah's 
request for the hand of Abishag was regarded by Solo- 
mon as almost equivalent to demanding the throne (1 
K. ii. 22). 

6 The history of Ruth's marriage has led to some 
misconception on this point. Boaz stood to Ruth in 
the position, not of a Levir (for he was only her hus- 
band’s cousin), but of a Goel, or redeemer in’ the 
second degree (A. V. “near kinsman,” iii. 9): as such, 
he redeemed the inheritance of Naomi, after the refusal 
of the redeemer in the nearest degree, in conformity 
with Ley. xxv. 25. It appears to have been customary 
for the redeemer at the same time to marry the heiress, 
but this custom is not founded on any written law. 
The writer of the book of Ruth, according to Selden 
(De Success. cap. 15), confuses the laws relating to the 
Goel and the Levir, as Josephus (Ant. v. 9, § 4) has 
undoubtedly doue; but this is an unnecessary ussump 
tion: the custom is one that may well have existed in 
conformity with the spirit of the law of the Lev trate 
marriage. 
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the second place it appears certain that he did not 
regard the degree as the text of the prohibition; 
for he establishes a different rule in regard to a 
brother's widow and a deceased wife’s sister, though 
the degree of relationship is in each case strictly 
parallel. It cannot, therefore, in the face of this 
express enactment be argued that Moses designed 
his countrymen to infer that marriage with a niece 
was illegal because that with the aunt was, nor yet 
that marriage with a mother’s brother’s wife was 
included in the prohibition of that with the father's 
brother's wife. For, though no explicit statement 
is made as to the legality of these two latter, the 
rule of interpretation casually given to us in the 
first must be held to apply to them also. In the 
third place, it must be assumed that there were 
some tangible and even strong grounds for the dis- 
tinctions noted in the degrees of equal distance; 
and it then becomes a matter of importance to as- 
certain whether these grounds are of perpetiul 
force, or arise out of a peculiar state of society or 
legislation; if the latter, then it seems justifiable 
to suppose that on the alteration of that state we 
may recur to the spirit rather than the letter of 
the enactment, and may infer prohibitions which, 
though not existing in the Levitical law, may yet 
be regarded as based upon it. 

The cases to which these remarks would most 
pointedly apply are marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, a niece, whether by blood or by marriage, 
and a maternal uncle’s widow. With revard to 
the first and third of these, we may observe thiat 
the Hebrews regarded the relationship existing be- 
tween the wife and her husband's family, as of a 
closer nature than that between the husband and 
his wife's family. To what extent this difference 
was supposed to hold good we have no means of 
judging; but as illustrations of the difference we 
may note (1) that the husband's ‘brother stood in 
the special relation of levir to his brother's wife, 
and was subject to the law of Levirate marriage in 
consequence; (2) that the nearest relation on the 
husband's side, whether brother, nephew, or cousin, 
stood in the special relation of goé/, or avenger of 
blood to his widow; and (3) that an heiress was 
restricted to a marriage with a relation on her 
father's side. As no corresponding obligations 
existed in reference to the wife's or the mother's 
family, it follows almost as a matter of course that 
the degree of relationship must have been rezarded 
as different in the two cases, and that prohibitions 
might on this account be applied to the one, from 
which the other was exempt. When, however, we 
transplant the Levitical regulations from the Ie- 
brew to any other commonwealth, we are fully war- 
ranted in taking into account the temporary and 
local conditions of relationship in each, and in ex- 
tending the prohibitions to cases where alterations 
in the social or legal condition have taken place. 
The question to be fairly argued, then, is not simply 
whether marriage within a certain degree is or is 
not permitted by the Levitical law, but whether, 
allowing for the altered state of society, mutatis 
mutandis, it appears in conformity with the general 
spirit of that law. The ideas of different nations 
as to relationship differ widely ; and, should it 
happen that in the social system of a certain coun- 
ry a relationship is, as a matter of fact, rezarded 
s an intimate one, then it is clearly permissible 





@ From Ez. xliv. 22 it appears that the law relative 
te the warriage of priests was afterwards made more 
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for the rulers of that country to prohibit marriage 
in reference to it, not on the ground of any ex- 
pressed or implied pruhibition in reference to it in 
particular in the book of Leviticus, but on the 
general ground that Moses intended to prohibit 
marriage among near relations. The application 
of such a rule in some cases is clear cnough; no 
one could hesitate for a moment to pronounce mar- 
riage with a brother’s widow, even in cases where 
the Mosaic law would permit it, as absolutely illezal 
in the present day: inasmuch as the peculiar obli- 
gation of the Lerir hag been abolished. As little 
could we hesitate to extend the prohibition from 
the paternal to the maternal uncle's widow, now 
that the peculiar differences between relationships 
on the father’s and the mother's side are abolished. 
With regard to the vexed question of the deceased 
wife’s sister we refrain from expressing an opinion, 
inasmuch as the case is still cv dete ; under the rule 
of interpretation we have already laid down, the 
case stands thus: such a marriage is not only not 
prohibited, but actually permitted by the letter of 
the Mosaic Law; but it remains to be argued 
(1) whether the permission was granted under 
peculiar circumstances; (2) whether those or strictly 
parallel circumstances exist in the present day; and 
(3) whether, if they do not exist, the general tenor 
of the Mosaic prohibitions would, or would not, 
justify a community in extending the prohibition 
to such a relationship on the authority of the Le 
vitical law. In what has been said on this point, 
it must be borne in mind that we are viewing the 
question simply in its relation to the Levitical law: 
with the other arguments pro and con bearing on 
it, we have at present nothing todo. With regard 
to the marriage with the niece, we have some diffi- 
culty in suggesting any sufficient ground on which 
it was permitted by the Mosaic law. The Rab- 
binical explanation, that the distinction between 
the aunt and the niece was based upon the respectus 
parentele, which would not. permit the aunt to be 
reduced from her natural seniority, but at the same 
time would not object to the elevation of the niece, 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory; for, though it 
explains to a certain extent the difference between 
the two, it places the prohibition of marriage with 
the aunt, and consequently the permission of that 
with the niece, on a wrong basis; for in Lev. xx. 
19 consanguinity, and not respeetus parentele, is 
stated as the ground of the prohibition. The Jews 
appear to have availed themselves of the privileze 
without scruple: in the Bible itself, indeed, we 
have but one instance, and that not an undoubted 
one, in the case of Othniel, who was probably the 
brother of Caleb (Josh. xv. 17), and, if so, then the 
uncle of Achsah his wife. Several such marriages 
are noticed by Josephus, as in the case of Joseph, 
the nephew of Onias (Ant. xii. 4, § 6), Herod the 
Great (Ant. xvii. 1, § 3), and Herod Philip (Aland. 
xvii. 5, § 1). But on whatever ground they were 
formerly permitted, there can be no question as to 
the propriety of prohibiting them in the present day. 

2. Among the special prohibitions we have to 
notice the following. (1.) The high-pricst was for- 
bidden to marry any except a virgin selected from 
his own people, 7. e. an Israelite (Lev. xxi. 13, 14). 
He was thus exempt from the action of the Levirate 
law. (2.) The priests were less restricted in their 
choice“; they were only prohibited from marrying 
rigid: they could marry only maidens of Israelitish 
origin or the widows of pricsta 
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prostitutes and divorced women (Lev. xxi. 7). (3.) 
Heiresses were prohibited from marrying out of 
their own tribe. with the view of keeping the pos- 
sessions of the several tribes intact (Num. xxxvi. 
5-9; comp. Tob. vii. 10). (4.) Persons defective 
in physieal powers were not to intermarry with 
Israelites by virtue of the regulations in Deut. 
xxi. 1.0 (5.) In the Christian Chureh, bishops 
and deacons were prohibited from having more 
than one wife (L Tim. iii. 2, 12), a prohibition of 
an ambiguous nature, Inasmuch as it may refer 
(1) to polyeamy in the ordinary sense of the term, 
as explained by Theodoret (¢2 loc.), and most of 
the Fathers; (2) to marriage after the decease of 
the first wife; or (3) to marriage after divorce 
during the lifetime of the first wife. The probable 
sense is second marriage of any kind whatever, 
including all the three cases alluded to, hut with 
aw special reference to the two last, which were 
allowable in the case of the laity, while the first 
was equally forbidden to all. ‘Phe early Chureh 
generally regarded second marriave as a disqualifi- 
eation for the ministry, though on this point there 
was not absolute unanimity (see Bingham, slat. iv. 
5, § 1-3). (6.) A> similar prohibition applied to 
those who were candidates for admission into the 
ecclesiastical order of widows, whatever that order 
may have been (1 Tim. v. 9); in this case the 
words « wife of one man” can be applied but to 
two cases, (7) to re-marriage after the decease of 
the husband, or (4) after divoree. That) divoree 
was obtained sometimes at the instance of the wife, 
is implied in Mark x. 12, and 1 Cor. vii. 11, and is 
alluded to by several classical writers (see Whitby, 
tn lve.). But St. Paul probably refers to the gen- 
eral question of re-marriage. (7.) With regard to 
the general question of the re-marriage of divorced 
persons, there is some difliculty in ascertaining the 
sense of Scripture. According to the Mosaic Law, 
a wife divorced at the instance of the husband 
might marry whom she liked; but if her second 
husband died or divoreed her she could not. revert 
to her first husband, on the ground that, as far as 
he was concerned, she was “ defiled’? (Deut. xxiv. 
2-+); we may infer from the statement of the 
ground, that there was no objection to the re-mar- 
riage of the original parties, if the divoreed wife 
had remained unmarried in the interval. Hf the 
wife was divorced on the ground of adultery, her 
re-marriage was impossible, inasmuch as the pun- 
ishment for such a crime was death. Tu the N. ‘T. 
there are no direet precepts on the subject. of the 
re-marriage of divoreed persons. All the remarks 
bearing upon the point had a primary reference to 
au entirely different subject, namely, the abuse of 
divorce. For instance, our Lord’s declarations in 
Matt. v. 32, xix. 9, applying as they expressly do 
to the case of a wife divorced on other grounds 
than that of unfaithfulness, and again St. Paul's, 
in 1 Cor. vii. 11, pre-supposing a contingency 
which he himself had prohibited as being improper, 
cannot be regarded as directed to the general ques- 
tion of re-marriave. In applying these passages to 
our own circumstances, due revard must be had 
to the peculiar nature of the Jewish divorce, which 
was not, as with us, a judicial proceeding based on 
evidence and pronounced by authority, but the 
arbitrary, and sometimes capricious act of an in- 


@ The close analogy of this regulation to the 
Athenian law respecting the émixAnpoc has been al- 
~eady noticed in the article on Ler. 
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dividual. The assertion that a woman divorced on 
improper and trivial grounds is made to commit 
adultery, does not therefore bear upon the question 
of a person divorced by judicial authority: no such 
case as our Lord supposes can now take place; at 
all events it would take place only in connection 
with the question of what form adequate grounds 
for divorce. The early Church was divided in its 
opinion on this subject (Bingham, Ant. xxii. 2, § 
12). [Divorcr, Amer. ed.] 

With regard to age, no restriction is pronounced 
in the Bible. Early marriage is spoken of with 
approval in several passages (Prov. ii. 17, v. 18; Is. 
Ixij. 5), and in reducing this general statement to 
the more definite one of years, we must take into 
account the very early age at which persons arrive 
at puberty in oriental countries. In modern Egypt 
marringe takes place in general before the bride 
has attained the age of 16, frequently when she 
is 12 or 13, and occasionally when she is only 10 
(Lane, i. 208). The Talmudists forbade marriage 
in the case of a man under 13 vears and a day. 
and in the case of a woman under 12 vears and a 
day (Buxtorf, Synagog. cap. 7. p. 143). The 
usual age appears to have been higher, about 18 
years. 

Certain days were fixed for the ceremonies of 
betrothal and marriage — the fourth day for virgins, 
and the fifth for widows (Mishna, Aetud. 1, § 1). 
The more modern Jews similarly appoint different 
days for virgins and widows, Wednesday and Friday 
for the former, Thursday for the latter (Picart, i. 
240). 

if. The customs of the Hebrews and of oriental 
nations generally, in regard to the preliminaries of 
marriage as well as the ceremonies attending the 
rite itself, differ in many respeets from those with 
which we are familiar. In the first place, the 
choice of the bride devolved not on the bridegroom 
himself, but on his relations or on a friend deputed 
by the bridegroom for this purpose. Thus Abra- 
ham sends Eliezer to find a suitable bride for his 
son Isaae, and the narrative of his mission affords 
one of the most charming pictures of patriarchal 
life (Gen. xxiy.); Hagar chooses a wife for Ishmael 
(Gen. xxi. 21); Tsaac directs Jacob in his choice 
(Gen. xxviii. 1); and Judah selects a wife for Fr (Gen. 
xxxvill. 6). It does not follow that the bridegroom's 
wishes were not consulted in this arrangement; on 
the contrary, the parents made proposais at the in- 
stigation of their sons in the instances of Shechem 
(Gen. xxxiv. 4,8) and Samson (Jude. xiv. 1-10). 
A marriage contracted without the parents’ inter- 
ference was likely to turn out, as in Esau’s case, 
“a crief of mind” to them (Gen. xxvi. 35, xxvii. 
46). As a general rule the proposal originated 
with the family of the bridegroom: occasionally, 
when there was a difference of rank, this rule was 
reversed, and the bride was offered by her father, 
as by Jethro to Moses (Ex. ii. 21). by Caleb to 


Othniel (Josh. xv. 17), and by Saul to David 
(1 Sam. xvii. 27). The imaginary case of women 


soliciting husbands (Is. iv. 1) was desiened to con- 
vey to the mind a picture of the ravages of war 
by which the greater part of the males had fallen. 
The consent of the maiden was sometimes asked 
(Gen. xxiv. 58); but this appears to have been 
subordinate to the previous consent of the father 
and the adult brothers (Gen. xxiv. 51, xxxiv. 11). 
Oceasionally the whole business of selecting the 
wife was left in the hands of a friend, and hence 
the case might arise which is supposed by the ‘Tal- 
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nudists ( Yebam. 2, §§ 6, 7), that a man might not 
oe aware to which of two sisters he was betrothed. 
So in Egypt at the present day the choice of a wife 
is sometimes entrusted to a professional woman 
styled a khad’beh: and it is seldom that the bride- 
groom sees the features of his bride before the 
marriage has taken place (Lane, i. 209-211). 

The selection of the bride was followed by the 
espousal, which was not altogether like our ‘ en- 
gagement,’’ but was a formal proceeding, under- 
taken by a friend or legal representative on the 
part of the bridegroom, and by the parents on the 
part of the bride; it was confirmed by oaths, and 
accompanied with presents to the bride. ‘Thus 
Kliezer, on behalf of Isaac, propitiates the favor 
of Rebekah by presenting her in anticipation with 
g massive golden nose-ring and two bracelets; he 
then proceeds to treat with the parents, and, having 
obtained their consent, he brings forth the mure 
costly and formal presents, “jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and raiment,” for the bride, and 
presents of less value for the mother and brothers 
(Gen. xxiv. 22, 53). These presents were described 
by different terms, that to the bride by mohara 
(A. V. “ dowry’), and that to the relations by 





@ The term mohar (777) occurs only thrice in 


the Bible (Gen. xxxiv, 12; Ex. xxii. 17; 1 Sam. xviii. 
26). From the second of the three passages, compared 
with Deut. xxii. 29, it has been inferred that the sum 
was in all cases paid to the father; but this inference 
is unfounded, because the sum to be paid according to 
that passago was not the proper moar, but a sum 
“ according to,” i. e. equivalent to the mohar, and this, 
not as a prico for the bride, but os a penalty for the 
offense committed. The origin of the term, and con- 
sequently its specific sense, is uncertain. (csenius 
(Thes. p. 778) has evolved the sense of “ purchase- 


money ” by connecting it with 279, to sell.’ It 
has also been connected with Wd, to hasten,” 


as though it signified a present hastily produced for the 
bride when her consent was obtained; and again with 


“WWD, morrow,” as though it were the gift pre- 
TT? 


sented to the bride on the morning after the wedding, 
like the German Morgen-gabe (Sualschiitz, Archuol. ii. 
193). 

* Gussett (Commentarit Ling. Hebr. ed. 2d, p. 875) 
has well said: “ Significationes dotandi et accelerandi 
quomodo coinciderint in unum verbum. quidque com- 
mune habeant, vix dixeris.”. Tho writer of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, in speaking of “ the origin of the 
term and its specific sense,” neglects to notice First's 
phonetic combinations, and the Arabic usage, by which 
he very naturally connects the different senses of 


“Ni 17% with the ground meaning to flow; namely, to 


flow onward, to hasten on, and to flow away to, in 
the sense of passing over from one to another in ex- 
change, and ‘hence fo take in exchange (through a 


gift, “FTD) & wife, i. e. to marry, Ex. xxii. 15." He 


defines TD, "a gift, a marriage gift or price, paid 
to the parents of the wife.” 


In Ex. xxii. 15, 16 (A. V. 16, 17) the offender, in the 
tase supposed, is required to pay the usual purchase- 
money to the parent, the latter being allowed to give 
the daughter in marriage or not, at his own option. 
* According to the purchase-money of virgins ’? means 
the sum usually paid for a virgin received in marriage. 
fhe expression, ‘‘he shall pay moncy,’’ in its imme- 
Hate connection with the preceding clause, ‘if her 
father utterly refus) to give her unto him,’ certainly 
mplies that it sual] be paid to the “ father.” 
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mattan.6 Thus Shechem offers ‘* never so much 
dowry and gift’? (Gen. xxxiv. 12), the former for 
the bride, the latter for the relations. It has been 
supposed indeed that the mohkar was a price paid 
down to the father for the sale of his daughter. 
Such a custom undoubtedly prevails in’ certain 
parts of the East at the present day, but it does not 
appear to have been the case with free women in 
patriarchal times; for the daughters of Laban make 
it a matter of complaint that their father had 
bargained for the services of Jacob in exchange for 
their hands, just as if they were “ strangers ’’ (Gen. 
xxxi. 15); and the permission to sell a daughter 
was restricted to the case of a ‘servant’ or 
secondary wife (Ix. xxi. 7): nor does David, when 
complaining of the non-completion of Saul's bargain 
with him, use the expression “I bought for,” but 
‘*T espoused to me for an hundred foreskins of the 
Philistines" (2 Sain. iii. 14). Phe expressions in 
Hos. iii. 2, “So [ bought her to me,’ and in Ruth 
iv. 10) “Ruth have I purchased to be my wile,” 
certainly appear to favor the opposite view; it 
should be observed, however, that in the former 
passage great doubt exists as to the correctness of 
the translation ¢; and that in the latter the case 


The point now at issue is stated too strongly in the 
text, by saying, © it has been supposed that the mohar 
was a price paid down to the father for the sale of his 
daughter.” The customary present to the father, in 
return for the gift of his daughter in marriage, origi- 
nating in such a custom, continued to be expressed by 
this word, though only an honorary acknowledgment 
of the favor shown by him in bestowing his daughter’s 
hand. This view of the cuse disposes, substantially, 
of the objections urged in the text. But it may be 
added, that the statement there made of the grouné 
of complaint, on the part of Laban’s daughters, is an 
unnecessary and forced construction of the language 
in ch. xxxi. 15. Luban's right to require Jacob's 
service, in return for giving them in marriage, waa 
not questioned by Jacob, nor, so far as appears, by 
them. (See Gen. xxix. 15, 18, 20.) ‘The natural con 
struction of their complaint is, that they are treated, 
in all respects, as aliens, and not as of his own flesh 
and blood. Similar to this, in effect, is Jacob's com- 
plaint in ch. xxxi. 42, “ Surely thou wouldst now havo 
sent me away empty.”? In the case of David and Saul, 
the mohar is expressly declined by the latter (1 Sam 
Xvili. 25); and in place of it, he accepts the proofs 
that a hundred Philistines have been slain, to be 
avenged of the king's enemies.” Evidently, this re- 
quirement was made by the king on his own behalf, 
and in place of the usual present to the father. for 
this reason, as well as on the general ground above 
Stated. that the »0har had become only an henorary 
present to the father, David oould say (2 Sam. iii 14) 
T espoused,” etc., instead of “ I bought.” 

d hae ee Oe 
I 


b WD. The importance of presents at the time 
of betrothal appears from the application of the term 
Gras (WS), literally, ‘ to make a present,” in the 

eke 


special sense of * to betroth.” 


c The term uscd ( m2) has a general sense " tr, 


make an agreement.”? The meaning of the verse a, 
pears to be this: the Prophet had previously moar 
ried a wife, named Gomer, who had turned out un- 
‘fuithful to him. We had separated from her; but he 
i was ordered to renew his intimacy with her, und pre- 
vious to doing this he places her on ber proba- 
tion, setting her apurt for atime, and for her main 
tenance agreeing to vive her fifteen pieces of Lilver, 
addition to a certain amount of food. 
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would not be conclusive, as Ruth might well be 
eousidered as included in the purchase of her prop- 
erty. It would undoubtedly be expected that the 
mohar should he proportioned to the position of the 
bride, and that a poor man could not on that ac- 
count afford to marry a rich wife (1 Sam. xviii. 
23). Oceasionally the bride received a dowry « 
from her father, as instanced in the cases of Caleb's 
(Judy. i. 15) and Pharaoh's (LK. ix. 16) dauzh- 
ters. A ‘settlement,’ in the modern sense of the 
term, 7. ¢. a written document securing property 
to the wife, did not come into use until the post- 
Babylonian period: the only instance we have of 
one is in Tob. vii. 14, where it is described as an 
“instrument "' (cuyypapy). ‘The Talmudists styled 
ita Ketubch,> and have laid down minute directions 
as to the disposal of the sum secured, in a treatise 
of the Mishna expressly on that subject, from 
which we extract the following particulars. The 
peculiarity of the Jewish Aetubah consisted in this, 
that it was a definite sum, varying not according 
to the circumstances of the parties, but according 
to the state of the bride, © whether she be a spinster, 
a widow, or a divorced woman“ (1, § 2): and 
further, that the dowry could not be claimed until 
the termination of the marriave by the death of the 
husband or by divorce (5, $1), though advances 
might be made to the wife previously (9, § 8). 
Subsequently to betrothal a woman lest all) power 
over her property, and it became vested in the hus- 
band, unless he bad previously to marriage re- 
nounced his right to it (8, $13.9, § 1). Stipulations 
were entered into for the increase of the ketubah, 
when the bride had a handsome allowance (6, § 3). 
The act of betrothale was celebrated by a feast 
(1, § 5), and among the more modern Jews it is the 
custom in some parts for the bridegroom to place a 
ring on the bride's finger (Pieart, 1. 239)—a ecus- 
tom which also prevailed among the Romans (Diet. 
of Ant. p. 604). Some writers have endeavored 
to prove that the rings noticed in the O. T. (ix. 
xxxv. 225 Is. iil. 21) were nuptial rings, but there 
is not the slightest evidence of this. ‘The ring was 
nevertheless regarded among the Hebrews as a 
token of fidelity (Gen. xli. 42), and of adoption 
into a family (Luke xv. 22). According to Selden 
it was originally given as an equivalent for dowry- 
money (Uwor /braic. ii, 14). Between the be- 
trothal and the marriage an interval elapsed, vary- 
ing from a few days in the patriarehal age (Gen. 








a The technical terin of the Talmudist for the dowry 
which the wife brought to her husband, answering to 


the dos of the Latins, was SSS‘ T5, 


b TTDANND, literally a writing.” The term was 
= - 


also specifically applied to the sum settled on the wife 
by the husband, answering to the Latin donatio propter 
nuplias. 

c The practice of the modern Egyptians illustrates 
this: for with them the dowry, though its amount dif- 
fers according to the wealth of the suitor, is still grad- 
uated aceording to the state of the bride. A certain 
portion only of the dowry is paid down, the rest being 
held in reserve (Lane, i. 211). Among tho modern 
Jews also the amount of the dowry varies with the 
state of the bride. according to a fixed scale (Picart, i. 
240). 

d 'The amount of the dowry, according to the Mosaic 
Jaw, nppears to have been fifty shekels (Ex. xsli. 17, 
pompired with Deut. xxii. 29). 

e The technical term used by the Talmudists for 


betrothing was hiddashin (Peay), derived from 
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xxiv. 55), toa full year for virgins and a month for 
widows in later times. During this period the 
bride-elect lived with her friends, and all communi- 
cation hetween herself and her future husband was 
carried on through the medium of a friend deputed 
for the purpose, termed the “friend of the bride- 
groom’ (John iii, 29). She was now virtually 
revarded as the wife of her future husband; for it 
was a maxim of the Jewish law that betrothal was 
of equal force with marriage (Phil. De spec. leg 
p-. 788). Hence faithlessness on her part was pun- 
ishable with death (Deut. xxii. 23, 24), the hus- 
band having, however, the option of * putting her 
away’ (Matt. i. 19) by giving hera bill of divorce- 
ment, in ease he did not wish to proceed to such 
an extreme punishment (Deut. xxiv. 1). False 
accusations on this ground were punished by a 
severe fine and the forfeiture of the right of divorce 
(Deut. xxii. 13-19). The betrothed woman could 
not part with her property after betrothal, except 
in certain cases (Actud. 8, § 1): and, in short, the 
bond of matrimony was as fully entered into by 
betrothal, as with us by marriage. In this respect 
we may compare the practice of the Athenians, who 
regarded the formal betrothal as indispensable to 
the validity of a marriage contract (Dict. of Ant. 
p. 598). The customs of the Nestorians afford 
several points of similarity in respect both to the 
mode of effecting the betrothal and the importance 
attached to it (Grant's Westoriuns, pp. 197, 198). 

We now come to the wedding itself; and in this 
the most observable point is, that there were no 
definite religious ceremonies connected with it. 7 
It is probable, indeed, that some formal ratification 
of the espousal with an oath took place, as implied 
in some allusions to marriave (Iz. xvi. 8; Mal. ii. 
14), particularly in the expression, « the covenant 
of her God (Prov. i1. 17), as applied to the mar- 
riage bond, and that a blessing was pronounced 
(Gen. xxiv. 60; Ruth iv. 11, 12) sometimes by the 
parents (Tob. vii. 13). But the essence of the 
marriage ceremony consisted in the removal of the 
bride from her father’s house to that of the bride- 
room or his father.y 

The bridegroom prepared himself for the ocea- 
sion by putting on a festive dress, and especially by 
placing on his head the handsome turban described 
by the term peer (Is. xi. 10: A.V. “ornaments’’), 
and a nuptial crown or garland” (Cant. iii. 11): he 
was redolent of myrrh and frankincense and “all 





wir, “to set apart.’ There is a treatise in the 


Mishna so entitled, in which various questions of cas- 
uistry of slight interest to us are discussed. 


J Itis worthy of observation that there is no term 
in the Hebrew language to express the ceremony of 


The substantive chatunnah (TID) 


occurs but onee, and then in connection with the day 
(Cant. iii. 11). The word © wedding does not occur 
at all in the A. V. of the Old Testament. 


9 There seems indeed to be a literal truth in the 
Hebrew expression ‘to take’ a wite (Num. xii. 1; ] 
Chr. ii. 21); for the ceremony appears to have mainly 
consisted in the taking. Among the modern Arabs 
the same custom prevails, the capture and removal of 
the bride being effected with a considerable show of 
Violence (Burekhardt’s Notes, i. 108). 

4 The bridegroom's crown was made of various ma. 
terials (gold or silver, roses, myrtle, or olive), according 
to his circumstances (Selden, Ur. For. ii. 15). The 
uso of the crown at marriages was familiar both to the 
Greeks aud Romans (Dict. of Ant., Corona’ 


marriage. 
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powders of the merchant’? (Cant. iii. 6). The 
bride prepared herself for the ceremony by taking a 
bath, generally on the day preceding the wedding. 
This was probably in ancient as in modern times a 
formal proceeding, accompanied with considerable 
pomp (Picart, i. 240; Lane, i. 217). The notices 
of it in the Bible are so few as to have escaped 
general observation (Ruth iii. 3; Ez. xxiii. 40; Eph. 
v. 26, 27); but the passages cited establish the 
antiquity of the custom, and the expressions in the 
last (‘having purified her by the laver of water,”’ 
“not having spot’’) have evident reference to it. 
A similar custom prevailed among the Greeks (Dict. 
of Ant. s. v. Bulnee, p. 185). The distinctive 
feature of the bride’s attire was the ¢sd'iph,@ or 
“ veil’? —a light robe of ample dimensions, which 
covered not only the face but the whole person 
(Gen. xxiv. 65; comp. xxxviii. 14, 15). This was 
regarded as the symbol of her submission to her 
husband, and hence in 1 Cor. xi. 10, the veil is 
apparently described under the term éfougia, “au- 
thority.”” She also wore a peculiar girdle, named 
kishshtrim,® the “attire”? (A. V.), which no bride 
could forget (Jer. ii. 82); and her head was crowned 
with a chaplet, which was again so distinctive of 
the bride, that the Hebrew term callah,¢ “ bride,” 
originated from it. If the bride were a virgin, 
she wore her hair flowing (Ketwb. 2,§ 1). Her 
robes were white (Rev. xix. 8), and sometimes em- 
broidered with gold thread (Ps. xlv. 13, 14), and 
covered with perfumes (Ps. xlv. 8): she was further 
decked out with jewels (Is. xlix. 18, Ixi. 10; Rev. 
xxi. 2). When the fixed hour arrived, which was 
generally late in the evening, the bridegroom set 
forth from his house, attended by his groomsmen, 
termed in Hebrew méré’im@ (A. V. “ companions; 
Judg. xiv. 11), and in Greek viol rod vuudavos 
(A. V. “children of the bride-chamber ;’’ Matt. 
ix. 15), preceded by a band of musicians or singers 


a FYDE. Seo article on Dress. The use of the 
veil was not peculiar to the Hebrews. It was cus- 
tomary among the Greeks and Romans; and among 
the latter it gave rise to the expression tbe, literally 
to veil,”? and hence to our word “nuptial.” It is 
still used by the Jews (Picart, i. 241). The modern 
Egyptians envelope the bride in an ample shawl, which 
perhaps more than anything else resembles the Le- 
brew tézaiph (Lane, i. 220). 


b DyAw/. Some difference of opinion exists as 
to this term. (Gmop.e.] The girdle was an important 
article of the bride’s dress among the Romans, and 
gave rise to the expression solvere zonam. 


ec rT. The bride's crown was either of gold or 
gilded. "The use of it was interdicted after the destruc- 
tion of the second Temple, as a token of humiliation 
(Selden, Ox. Efr. ii. 15). 


d@ DYN. Winer (Rwbd. s. v. “ Hochzeit”) 
Wentifies ‘the children of the bridechamber ” with the 


shoshbenim (o*22W Aw) of the Talmudists. But 


the former were the attendants on the bridegroom 
plone, while the shoshbenim were two persons selected 
on the day of the marriage to represent the interests 
2f bride and bridegroom, apparently with a special 
view to any possible litigation that might subsequently 
arise on the subject noticed in Deut. xxii. 15-21 (Selden, 
Ux. Ebr. ii. 16). 

¢ Compare the d¢8es vungixat of the Greeks (Aristoph. 
Pex, 1817). Ihe lamps described in Matt. xxv. 7 
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(Gen. xxxi. 27; Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9; 1 Mace. 1x. 
39), and accompanied by persons bearing flam.- 
beaux ¢ (2 Esdr. x. 2; Matt. xxv. 7; compare Jer. 
xxv. 10; Rev. xviii. 23, “the light of a candle'’) 
Having reached the house of the bride, who with 
her maidens anxiously expected his arrival (Matt. 
xxv. 6), he conducted the whole party back to his 
own or his father’s“ house, with every demonstra- 
tion of gladness9 (Ps. xlv. 15). On their way 
back they were joined by a party of maidens, 
friends of the bride and bridegroom, who were in 
waiting to catch the procession as it passed (Matt. 
xxv. 6; comp. Trench on Parables, p. 244 note). 
The inhabitants of the place pressed out into the 
streets to watch the procession (Cant. iti. 11). At 
the house a feast” was prepared, to which all the 
friends and neighbors were invited (Gen. xxix. 22, 
Matt. xxii. 1-10; Luke xiv. 8; John ii. 2), and the 
festivities were protracted for seven, or even four- 
teen days (Judg. xiv. 12; Tob. viii. 19). The 
guests were provided by the host with fitting robes 
(Matt. xxii. 11; comp. Trench, Parables, p. 230), 
and the feast was enlivened with riddles (Judg. 
xiv. 12) and other amusements. ‘The bridesroom 
now entered into direct communication with the 
bride, and the joy of the friend was “fulfilled” at 
hearing the voice of the bridezroom (John iii. 29) 
conversing with her, which he regarded as a satis- 
factory testimony of the success of his share in 
the work. In the case of a virgin, parched corn 
was distributed among the guests (Kelub. 2, § 1), 
the significance of which is not apparent; the cus- 
tom bears some resemblance to the distribution of 
the mustaceum (Juv. vi. 202) among the cuests at 
a Roman wedding. The modern Jews have a cus- 
tom of shattering glasses or vessels, by dashing 
them to the ground (Picart, i. 240). The last act 
in the ceremonial was the conducting of the bride 
to the bridal chamber, cheder# (Jude. xv. 1; Joel 





would be small hand-lamps. Without them none 
could join the procession (Trench's Parables, p. 257 
note). 


J The bride was said to “go to” (ON Nid) the 


house of her husband (Josh. xv. 18; Judg. i. 14); an 
expression which is worthy of notice, inasmuch ag it 
has not been rightly understood in Dan. xi. 6, where 
they that brought her ”’ is an expression for husband. 
The bringing home of the bride was regarded in the 
later days of the Roman empire as one of the most 
important parts of the marriage ceremony (Bingham, 
Ant. xxii. 4, § 1). 

g From the joyous sounds used on these occasions 


the term halal (957) is applica in the sense of mar 


rying in Ps. Ixxviii. 68; A. V. “ their maidens were 
not given to marriage,” literally, “ were not praised,” 
as in the margin. This sense appears preferable to 
that of the LXX., ovx érév@naav, Which is adopted by 
Gesenius (Thies. p. 596). The noise in the streets, 
attendant on an oriental wedding, is excessive, and 
enables us to understand the allusions in Jeremiah 
to the “ voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride.” 

h The feast was regarded as so essential a part of 
the marriage ceremony, that moety yduoy acquired 
the specific meaning “to celebrate the marriage-feast ” 
(Gen. xxix. 22; Esth. ii. 18; Tob. viii. 10; 1 Mace. ix. 
37, x. 58, LXX.; Matt. xxii. 4, xxv. 10; Luke xiv. 8), 
and sometimes to celebrate any feast (Esth. ix. 22) 


tT. 
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ii. 16), where a canopy, named chuppdh ¢ was pre- 
pared (Ps. xix. 5; Joel ii. 16). The bride was 
still completely veiled, so that the deception prac- 
ticed on Jacob (Gen. xxix. 25) was very possible. 
If proof could be subsequently adduced that the 
bride had not preserved her maiden purity, the 
case was investigated; and, if she was convicted, 
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Lamp suspended at a modern Egyptian wedding. (Lane.) 


she was stoned to death before her father’s house 
(Deut. xxii. 13-21). A newly married man was 
exempt from military service, or from any public 
business which might draw him away from his 
home, for the space of a year (Deut. xxiv. 5): a 
similar privilege was granted to him who was be- 
trothed (Deut. xx. 7). 

Hitherto we have described the usages of mar- 
riage as well as they can be ascertained from the 
Bible itself. The Talmudists specify three modes 
by which marriage might be eflected, namely, 
money, marriage-contract, and consummation (Aid- 
dush. i. § 1). The first was by the presentation of 
u sum of money, or its equivalent, in the presence 
of witnesses, accompanied by a mutual declaration 
of betrothal. ‘The second was by a written, instead 
of a verbal agreement, either with or without a 
sum of money. ‘The third, though valid in point 
of law, was discouraged to the greatest extent, as 
being contrary to the laws of morality (Selden, 
Ve. Hor. i. 1,2). 

IV. In considering the social and domestic con- 
ditions of married life among the Hebrews, we must 
in the first place take into account the position 
assigned to women generally in their social scale. 
The seclusion of the harem and the habits conse- 
quent upon it were utterly unknown in early times, 
and the condition of the oriental woman, as pic- 
tured to us in the Bible, contrasts most favorably 
with that of her modern representative. ‘There is 
abundant evidence that women, whether married 
or unmarried, went about with their faces unveiled 


a abies The term occurs in the Mishna (Ketwb. 


t, § 5), and is explained by some of the Jewish com- 
mentators to have been a bower of roses and myrtles. 
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(Gen. xii. 14, xxiv. 16, 65, xxix. 11; 1 Sam. 1. 13) 

An unmarried woman might meet and converse with 
men, even strangers, in a public place (Gen. xxiv. 
24, 45-47, xxix. 9-12; 1 Sam. ix. 11): she might 
be found alone in the country without any reflec- 
tion on her character (Deut. xxii. 25-27): or she 
might appear in a court of justice (Num. xxvii. 2). 
Women not untrequently held important offices ; 
some were prophetesses, as Miriam, Deborah, Hul- 
dah, Noadiah, and Anna: of others advice was 
sought in emergencies (2 Sam. xiv. 2, xx. 16-22). 
They took their part in matters of public interest 
(ex. xv. 20; 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7): in short, they 
enjoyed as much freedom in ordinary life as the 
women of our own country. 

If such was her general position, it is certain 
that the wife must have exercised an important 
influence in her own home. She appears to have 
taken her part in family affairs, and even to have 
enjoyed a considerable amount of independence. 
For instance, she entertains guests at her own 
desire (2 K. iy. 8) in the absence of her husband 
(Judg. iv. 18), and sometimes even in defiance of 
his wishes (1 Sam. xxv. 14, &c.): she disposes of 
her child by a vow without any reference to her 
husband (1 Sam. i. 24): she consults with him as 
to the marriage of her children (Gen. xxvii. 46): 
her suggestions as to any domestic arrangements 
meet with due attention (2 K. iy. 9): and occa- 
sionally she criticizes the conduct of her husband 
in terms of great severity (1 Sam. xxv. 25; 2 Sam. 
yi. 20), 

The relations of husband and wife appear to have 
been characterized by affection and tenderness. He 
is oceasionally described as the “friend” of his 
wife (Jer. iii. 20; Hos. iii. 1), and his love for her 
is frequently noticed (Gen. xxiy. 67, xxix. 18). On 
the other hand, the wife was the consolation of the 
husband in time of trouble (Gen. xxiv. 67), and 
her grief at his loss presented a picture of the most 
abject woe (Joel i. 8). No stronger testimony, how- 
ever, can be atlorded as to the ardent affection of 
husband and wife, than that which we derive from 
the general tenor of the book of Canticles. At 
the same time we cannot but think that the ex- 
ceptions to this state of affairs were more numerous 
than is consistent with our ideas of matrimonial 
happiness. One of the evils inseparable from: polyg- 
amy is the discomfort arising from the jealousies 
and quarrels of the several wives, as instanced in 
the households of Abraham and Elkanah (Gen. 
xxi. 11; 1 Sam. i. 6). The purchase of wives, and 
the small amount of liberty allowed to daughters 
in the choice of husbands, must inevitably have led 
to unhappy unions. The allusions to the misery 
of a contentious and brawling wife in the Proverbs 
(xix. 13, xxi. 9, 19, xxvii. 15) convey the impres- 
sion that the infliction was of frequent occurrence 
in Hebrew households, and in the Mishna (Ketad. 
7, § 6) the fact of a woman being noisy is laid 
down as an adequate ground for divorce. In the 
N. T. the mutual relations of husband and wife 
are a subject of frequent exhortation (Eph. vy. 22-33 ; 
Col. iii. 18, 19; Tit. ii. 4, 5; 1 Pet. iii. 1-7): it is 
certainly a noticeable coincidence that these exhor- 
tations should be found exclusively in the epistles 
addressed to Asiatics, nor is it improbable that they 





The term was also applied to the canopy under which 
the nuptial benediction was pronounced, or to the 
robe spread over the heads of the bride amd bride 
groom (Selden, ii. 16). 
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were mure particularly needed for them than for 


Europeans, 
The duties of the wife in the Hebrew household 


were multifarious: in addition to the general super- 
intendence of the domestic arrangements, such as 
cooking, from which even women of rank were not 
exempted (Gen. xviii. 6; 2 Sam. xiii. 8), and the 


distribution of food at meal-times (Prov. xxxi. 15), 


the manufacture of the clothing and the various 
textures required in an eastern establishment de- 
volved upon her (Prov. xxxi. 13, 21, 22), and if she 
were a model of activity and skill, she produced a 


surplus of fine linen shirts and girdles, which she 
sold, and so, like a well-freighted merchant-ship, 
brought in wealth to her husband from afar (Prov. 
xxxi. 14, 24). The poetical description of a good 
housewife drawn in the last chapter of the Proverbs 
is both filled up and in some measure illustrated 
by the following minute description of a wife's 
duties towards her husband, as laid down in the 
Mishna: “She must grind corn, and bake, and 
wash, and cook, and suckle his child, make his bed, 
and work in wool. If she brought her husband 
one bondwoman, she need not grind, bake, or wash: 
if two, she need uot cook nor suckle his child: if 
three, she need not make his bed nor work in wool: 
if four, she may sit in her chair of state’? (Ketud. 
5, § 5). Whatever money she earned by her labor 
belonged to her hushand (76. 6, § 1). The qualifi- 
cation not only of working, but of working at home 
(Tit. ii. 5, where olxoupyovs is preferable to 
oikoupovs), was insisted on in the wife, and to spin 
in the street was regarded as a violation of Jewish 
customs (Ketub. 7, § 6). 

The legal rights of the wife are noticed in Ex. 
xxi. 10, under the three heads of food, raiment, and 
duty of marriage or conjugal right. These were 
defined with great precision by the Jewish doctors; 
for thus only could one of the most cruel effects of 
polygamy be averted, namely, the sacrifice of the 
rights of the many in favor of the one whom the 
lord of the modern harem selects for his special 
attention. The regulations of the Talmudists 
founded on Ex. xxi. 10 may be found in the Mishna 
(Ketub. 5, § 6-9). 

VY. The allegorical and typical allusions to mar- 
riage have exclusive reference to one subject, namely, 
to exhibit the spiritual relationship between God 
and his people. The earliest form, in which the 
image is implied, is in the expression “to goa 
whoring,” and “ whoredom,” as descriptive of the 
rupture of that relationship by acts of idolatry. 

expressions have by some writers been taken 
in their primary and literal sense, as pointing to 
the licentious practices of idolaters. But this de- 
stroys the whole point of the comparison, and is 
opposed to the plain language of Scripture: for 
(1) Israel is described as the false wife? ‘ playing 
the harlot” (Is. i. 21; Jer. iii. 1, 6, 8); (2) Je 
hovah is the injured husband, who therefore 
divorces her (Ps. lxxiii. 27; Jer. ii. 20; Hos. iv. 
12, ix. 1); and (8) the other party in the adultery 
is specified, sometimes generally, as idols or false 
gods (Deut. xxxi. 16; Judg. ii. 17; 1 Chr. v. 25; 
Fz. xx. 30, xxiii. 30), and sometimes particularly, 
as in the case of the worship of goats (A. V. 





a The term zanth (7723), in its ordinary applica- 


tion, is almost without exception applied to the act of 


‘he woman. We may here notice the only exceptions to 
che ordinary sense of this term, namely, Is. xxiii. 17, 
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“ devils,’ Lev. xvii. 7), Molech (Lev. xx. 5), wizards 
(Lev. xx. 6), an ephod (Jude. viii. 27), Baalim 
(Judg. viii. 33), and even the heart and eyes (Num. 
xy. 39) — the last of these objects being such as 
wholly to exclude the idea of actual adultery. The 
image is drawn out more at length by Ezekiel 
(xxill.), who compares the kingdoms of Samaria 
and Judah to the harlots Aholah and Aholibah; 
and again by Hosea (i.-iii.), whose marriage with 
an adulterous wife, his separation from her, and 
subsequent reunion with her, were designed to be a 
visible lesson to the Israelites of their dealings with 
Jehovah. 

The direct comparison with marriage is confined 
in the O. T. to the prophetic writings, unless we 
regard the Canticles as an allegorical work. [CAN- 
TIcLrS.] The actual relation between Jehovah 
and his people is generally the point of comparison 
(Is. liv. 5, Ixii. 4; Jer. iii. 14; Hos. ii. 19; Mal. ii. 
11); but sometimes the races consequent thereon 
are described under the imave of bridal attire (Is. 
xlix. 18, Ixi. 10), and the joy of Jehovah in his 
Church under that of the joy of a bridegroom (Is. 
Isii. 5). 

In the N. T. the image of the bridegroom is 
transferred from Jehovah to Christ (Matt. ix. 15; 
John iii. 29), and that of the bride to the Church 
(2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. xix. 7, xxi. 2, 9, xxii. 17), and 
the comparison thus established is converted by St. 
Paul into an illustration of the position and mutual 
duties of man and wife (Eph. v. 23-32). The 
suddenness of the Messiah's appearing, particularly 
at the last day, and the necessity of watchfulness, 
are inculcated in the parable of the Ten Virgins, 
the imagery of which is borrowed from the customs 
of the marriage ceremony (Matt. xxv. 1-13). The 
Father prepares the marriage feast for his Son, the 
Joys that result from the union being thus repre- 
sented (Matt. xxii. 1-14, xxv. 10; Rey. xix. 9; comp. 
Matt. viii. 11), while the qualifications requisite for 
admission into that union are prefigured by the 
marriage garment (Matt. xxii. 11). The breach 
of the union is, as before, described as fornication 
or whoredom in reference to the mystical Babylon 
(Rev. xvii. 1, 2, 5). 

The chief authorities on this subject are Selden’s 
Uxor kbraica; Michaelis’ Commentaries; the 
Mishna, particularly the books Yebamoth, Ketuboth, 
Gitlin, and Kiddushin; Buxtorf's Sponsal. et 
Divort. Among the writers on special points we 
may notice Benary, de //ebr. Levirctu, Berlin, 
1835; Kedslob’s Leviratsche, Leipzig, 1836; and 
Kurtz’s Lhe des [osea, Dorpat, 1859. 

W. L. B. 


* MARS’ HILL, another name in the A. V., 
Acts xvii. 22, for Areopagus, ver. 19. The name 
is the same in Greek (6 “Apetos maryos), and should 
be the same in English. ‘The variation seems to 
be without design, or certainly without any dis- 
tinction of meaning; for the translators remark in 
the margin against both passages that Areopagus 
was “the highest court in Athens.’? The older 
versions of Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Genevan ren- 
der “ Mars strete’’ in both places, while Wycliffe 
writes ‘“ Areopage.”’ Against the view that Paul 
was arraigned and tried before the court.,” as well 





where it means “commerce,” and Nah. iii. 4, wherw 
it is equivalent to “ crafty policy,” just as in 2 K. ix. 
22 the parallel word is “ witcherafts.” 

b * The modern Greeks in their disposition to re- 
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as on the topography of the subject, see AREOPAGUS. 
It is proposed here to give some account of the 
speech itself, which Paul delivered on this hill, and 
which has given to it a celebrity ‘* above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame.”’ 

Scholars vie with each other in their commenda- 
tion of this discourse. In its sugyestiveness, depth 
of thought, covent reasonings, eloquence, and re- 
markable adaptation to all the congruities of time 
and place.@ although not the longest it is beyond 
question the first of all the recorded speeches of the 
creat. Apostle. De Wette pronounces it “a model 
of the apologetic style of discourse.”’ « The address 
cf Paul before this assemlily,”’ says Neander, “ is a 
living proof of his apostolic wisdom and eloquence. 
We perceive here how the Apostle, according to his 
own expression, could become also a heathen to the 
heathen, that he might win the heathen to a recep- 
tion of the gospel.’ « The skill,” says Hemsen, 
“with which he was able to bring the truth near 
to the Athenians, deserves admiration. We find in 
this discourse of Paul nothing of an ill-timed zeal, 
nothing like declamatory pomp. It is distin- 
enished for clearness, brevity, coherence, and sim- 
plicit y of representation.” Some object that the 
gpecch has been overpraised because Paul was not 
enabled to bring it to a formal close. But in truth 
our astonishment is not that he was interrupted at 
Jength when he came to announce to them the 
Christian doctrine of a resurrection of the body, 
Dnt that he held their attention so long while he 
exposed their errors and convicted them of the 
absurdity and sinfulness of their conduct. 

The following is an outline of the general course 
of thought. ‘The Apostle begins by declaring that 
the Athenians were more than ordinarily religious, 
and commends them for that trait of character. 
He had read on one of their altars an inscription ? 
to “an unknown God.’’ He recognizes in that ac- 
knowledement the heart's testimony among the 
heathen ‘themselves, that all men feel the limitations 
of their religious knowledge and their need of a 
more perfect revelation. It was saying to them in 
effect: ‘You are correct in acknowledging a divine 
existence beyond any which the ordinary rites of 
your worship recognize; there is such an existence. 
You are correct. in confessing that this Being is 
unknown to you; you have no just conception of 
his nature and perfections.’?’ With this introduc- 
tion he passes to his theme. “ Whom therefore 
not knowing, ye worship, this one I announce unto 
you.’’ He thus proposes to guide their religious 
instincts and aspirations to their proper object, 2. e. 
to teach them what. God is, his nature and attrib- 
utes, and men’s relations to [im, in opposition to 
their false views and practices as idolaters (ver. 23). 
In pursuance of this purpose he announces to them, 
first, that God is the Creator of the outward, ma- 
terial universe, and therefore not to be confounded 
with idols (ver. 24)° secondly, that He is indepen- 
dent of his ereatures, possessed of all sufficiency 
in Ilimself, and in no need of costly gifts or offer- 





store the ancient names of their history now call their 
highest appellate court tho “Apcos mayos (Areopagus). 
It consists of 2 mpdeSpos, or Chief Justice, and several 
zvvedpoc or Associates, and holds its sessions at 
Athens. U. 

a * The speech if genuine must exhibit these cor- 
respondences; but with a strange perversity Baur 
(Der Apost. Paulus, p. 107 f.) admits their existence, 
and argues from them that tho speech must be ficti- 
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ings of food and drink (ver. 25); thirdly, that He 
is the Creator of all mankind, notwithstanding 
their separation into so many nations, and their wide 
dispersion on the earth (ver. 26); and fourthly, 
that he has placed men, as individuals and nations, 
in such relations of dependence on Himself as 
render it easy for them to see that He is their Creator 
and Disposer; and that it is their duty to seek and 
serve Him (vv. 27,28). The ground has thus been 
won for a direct application of the truth to his 
auditors. At this point of the discourse, as we may . 
well suppose, stretching forth his hand towards the 
gorgeous images within sight, he exclaims: “ We 
ought not, therefore, to suppose that the Deity is 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, sculptured by the 
art and device of man ”’ (ver. 29). Nor is this all. 
That which men ought not to do, they may not with 
impunity any longer do. It was owing to the for- 
hearance of God that the heathen had been left 
hitherto to disown the true (rod, and transfer to 
idols the worship which belonys to Him. He had 
borne with them as if he had not seen their willful 
ignorance, and would not call them to account for 
it; but now, with a knowledge of the gospel, they 
were required to repent of their idolatry and for- 
sake it (ver. 30), because a day of richteous retri- 
bution awaited them, of which they had assurance 
in the resurrection of Christ from the dead (ver. 
31). 

Here their clamors interrupted him; but it is 
not. difficult to conjecture what was left’ unsaid. 
The recorded examples of his preaching show that 
he would have held up to them more distinctly the 
character of Christ as the Saviour of men, and have 
ureed them to call on his name and be saved. It 
is impossible to say just in what sense the Apostle 
adduced the resurrection of Christ as proof of a 
weneral judgment. Tis resurrection from the dead 
confirmed the truth of all his claims, and one of 
these was that He was to be the judge of men 
(John vy. 28, 29). His resurrection also estab- 
lished the possibility of such a resurrection of all 
men as was implied in the Apostle's doctrine, that 
all men are to be raised from the dead and stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. The Apostle 
may have had these and similar connections of the 
fact in his mind; but whether he had developed 
them so far, when he was silenced, that the Athenians 
perceived them all or any of them, is uncertain. 
It was enough to excite their scorn to hear of a 
single instance of resurrection. The Apostle’s ref- 
erence in his last words to a great day of assize for 
all mankind would no doubt recall to the hearers 
the judicial character of the place where they were 
assembled, but it was too essential a part of his 
train of thought to have been accidentally sug- 
gested by the place. 

We are to recognize the predominant anti-poly- 
theistic aim of the discourse in the prominence which 
Paul here gives to his doctrine with respect to the 
common parentage of the human race, while at the 
same time he thereby rebuked the Athenians for 





tious, on account of this remarkable fitness to the oc- 
casion. Hi. 

b * Tho Apostle's use of SecgSatpoversépavs, at the 
opening of the speech, Dean Howson very justly points 
out as one of the proots of his tact and versatility. (See 
Lectures on the Character of St.Paul, p. 45, i. 194, note 
a, Amer. ed.) Rey. T. Kenrick’s vindication of the 
rendering of the A. V. (Biblical Essays, pp. 108-129, 
Lond. 1864) shows only that the word admits of that 
sense. H. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing sketch that it 


the Jews. If all are the children of a common jhas been proposed, not without some justification, 


parent, then the idea of a multiplicity of gods from 
whom the various nations have derived their origin, 
or whose protection they specially enjoy, must be 
false. The doctrine of the unity of the race is 
closely interwoven with that of the unity of the 
divine existence. But if all nations have the same 
Creator, it would at once occur that nothing can 
be more absurd than the feeling of superiority and 
contempt with which one affects to look down upon 
another. As the Apostle had to encounter the 
prejudice which was entertained against him as a 

and a Jew, his course of remark was 
doubly pertinent, if adapted at the same time to 
remove this kindrance to a candid reception of his 





to arrange the contents of the discourse under the 
three heads of theology, anthropology, and Chris- 
tologu. At all events it will be seen, by casting the 
eye back, that we have here all the parts of a perfect 
discourse, namely, the exordium, the proposition 
or theme, the proof or exposition, and the applica- 
tion. It is a beautiful specimen of the manner in 
which a powerful and well-trained mind, practiced 
in public speaking, conforms spontancously to the 
rules of the severest logic. One can readily be- 
lieve, looking at this feature of the discourse, that it 
was pronounced by the man who wrote the epistles 
to the Romans and Galatians, where we see the 
same mental characteristics so strongly reflected. 
As we must suppose, on any view of the case, that 





















































































































































Mars’ Hill, on the south side, and west from the Acropolis. (Photograph.) 


the general scheme of thought, the nexus of the 

ent, has been preserved, it does not affect 
our critical judgment whether we maintain that 
the discourse has been reported in full, or that a 
synopsis only has been given. 

It might have seemed to the credit of Chris- 
tianity if Luke had represented the preaching of 
Paul as signally effective here at Athens, the centre 
of Grecian arts and refinement; on the contrary, he 
records no such triumphs.* The philosophers who 
heard him mocked: the people at large derided him 
as “a babbler.” At the close of that day on which 
Paul delivered the speech it might seem as if he 
had spoken almost to no purpose. But the end is 
not yet. Our proper rule for judging here is that 
which makes “ a thousand years with God as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years.” We place 

ves again on the rock where Paul stood, and 
look around us, and how different a spectacle pre- 
sents itself from that which met the Apostle’s eye. 


a *T* is worthy of notice, that although Paul spent 
the next twe years at Corinth, so near Athens that the 
Acropolis of the one city may be seen from the other, 
he did not during that time turn his steps again to 
Athens, On his third missionary tour, he came once 
wore into this part of Greece, and on the way passed 
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The monuments of idolatry on which he looked 
have disappeared. The gorgeous image of Minerva 
which towered aloft on the Acropolis, has been 
broken to pieces, and scattered to the winds. The 
temples at that time there so magnificent and full 
of idols,® remain only as splendid ruins, literally 
inhabited by the owls and the bats. Churches and 
chapels dedicated to Christian worship appear on 
every side, surmounted with the sign of that cross, 
which was “to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness.’’ This cross itself has be- 
come the national emblem, and gilds the future ot 
these descendants of Paul's hearers with its bright- 
est hopes. These and such results may indeed fall 
short of the highest spiritual effects of Christianity ; 
but they show nevertheless the mighty change which 
has taken place in the religious ideas and civilization 
of pagan Greece, and bear witness to the power of 
St. Paul’s seemingly ineffective speech on Mars’ Hill. 
One must read the discourse on the spot, amid the 


Athens twice at least, and yet he did not revisit that 
city. Hi. 

b * Zeune (ad Vig. p. 638 a) points out the mis- 
translation of cate(SwAov by “ given to idolatry,” in- 
stead of ‘full of idols.”? It conceals from the reader 
a striking mark of Luke's accuracy. No ancient city 
was 80 famous for its images as Athens. kK 
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objects and associations which bring the past and 
present as It were into visible contact with each 
other, in order to understand and feel the impres- 
sion of the contrast in its full extent. 

Paul spoke of course in the open air. Fora 
description of the scene under the Apustle’s eye at 
the time, see Wordsworth’s Views of Greece, Pic- 
torvd, Descriptive, and Historical, p. 83, also his 
Athens and Attica, ch. xi.; Robinson's Bibl, Re- 
searches, i. 10 f. (where the bearing of Mars’ Hill 
from the Acropolis should be west, instead of north). 
For a view of the Acropolis restored, as seen from 
the Areopagus, see Conybeare and Lowson's Life 
and Letters of St. Paul, i. 442. Stier treats at 
length of the discourse, exevetically and homi- 
letically, in his eden der Aposted, ii. 121-169. 
The events at Athens form an interesting sketeh 
in Hlowson’s Scenes from the Life of St Paul, 
eh. vi. (Lond. 1866), and reprint by the American 
Tract Society (1868). Bentley's famous Sermons on 
Atheism and Deism (first of the series of Boyle Lec- 
tures, 1692) connect themselves almost historically 
with this address. Seven of the eight texts on which 
he founds the sermons are taken from Paul's Athen- 
ian speech. The topics on which the Apostle touched 
as the preacher enumerates them are “ such as the 
existence, the spirituality, and all-sutticiency of 
God; the creation of the world; the origination of 
mankiud from one common stock, according to the 
history of Moses; the divine Providence in over- 
ruling all nations and people; the new doctrine of 
repentance by the preaching of the gospel; the 
resurrection of the dead; and the appointed day of 
an universal Judgment” (see his Works, iii. 33 f., 
Lond. 1838). We find here the germs of the best 
arguments employed in later times in controversies 
of the nature alluded to. Another later work fur- 
nishes 2 similar testimony. Mr. Merivale has re- 
course to Paul's sententious words for the prin- 
cipal text-mottoes prefixed to his Lectures on the 
Conversion of the Roman Empire (Boyle Lectures 
for 1864). It is one of those speeches of the Apos- 
tle, “from all the ideas of which ’’ (as Schnecken- 
burger remarks of the one at Antioch, Acts xiii.) 
“may be drawn lines which terminate in his pecu- 
ta doctrinal teachings in the epistles’ (Stead. 

AKrit. 1855, p. 550). “ Nothing can be more 
renuinely Pauline,” says Leehler, “ than the divis- 
ion here of history Into its two great epochs, the 
pre-Messianic and post- Messianic, and the union of 
God’s manifestations in creation, conscience, and 
redemption. It gives us in outline the fuller dis- 
cussion in Rom. i. and ii”? (Dus Apost. u. Nach. 
apost. Zeitalter, p. 155). Ch. J. Trip refutes some 
of Baur's hypercritical objections to the genuineness 
of the speech (Parlus nach der Apostelgesch. p. 
200 ff). Other writers who may be consulted 
are I’. W. Laufs, Ueber die areopagische Rede 
des Apostels Pawus (Stud. u. Krit., 1850, pp. 
583-595); Williger’s fee gesch. in Bibelstunden, 
pp. 506-526 (2te Aufl.); Lange's Kirehengesch. 
ii. 222 ff , Gademann’s « Theolowische Studien,” 
Zeitschrift fiir luther. Theologie, 1854, p. 648 ft 
Tholuck, Glaubwitrdigkett, p- 380 f.; Baumgarten, 
Apostelgesch. in loc.; and Pressensé, //istotre de 
bEglise Chreétienne, ii. 17-22. See also an article 
on “Paul at Athens’’ by Prof. A. C. Kendrick, 
Christian Review, xv. 95-110, and one on “ Paul's 
Discourse at Athens: A Commentary on Acts xvii. 
16-34,” Bibl. Sacra, vi. 338-356. H. 


MAR’SENA (SIOD [worthy, Pers., First]: 





MARTHA . 


Madiedp: [Vv at. FA.] Alex. MaAngeap: Afar. 
sana), one of the seven princes of Persia, “ wise 
men which knew the times,” which saw the king's 
face and sat first in the kingdom (Esth. i. 14). 
According to Jusephus they had the office of inter- 
preters of the laws (int. xi. 6, § 1). 


MARTHA (Mapéa: Martha). This name, 
which does not appear in the O. T., belonge to the 


later Aramaic, and is the feminine form of S7%) == 


Lord. We first meet with it towards the close of 
the 2d century B. c. Marius, the Roman dictator, 
was attended by a Syrian or Jewish prophetess 
Martha during the Numidian war and in bis cam- 
paign against the Cimbri (Plutarch, Afarius, xvii.). 
Of the Martha of the N. T. there is comparatively 
little to be said. What is known or conjectured 


‘as to the history of the family of which she was a 


member may be seen under LAzAnus. The facts 
recorded in’ Luke x. and John xi. indicate a char- 
acter devout after the customary Jewish type of 
devotion, sharing in Messianic hopes and accepting 
Jesus as the Christ; sharing also in the popular 
belief in a resurrection (John - xi. 24), but not rising, 
as her sister did, to the belief that Christ was 
making the eternal life to belong, not to the future 
only, but to the present. When she first comes 
before us in Luke x. 38, as receiving her Lord into 
her house (it is uncertain whether at Bethany or 
elsewhere), she loses the caluness of her spirit, is 
‘‘cumbered with much serving,” is “ careful and 
troubled about many things." She is indignant 
that her sister and her Lord care so little for that 
for which she cares so much. She needs the re- 
proof “one thing is needful; *’ but her love, though 
imperfect in its form, is yet recognized as true, and 
she too, no less than Lazarus and Mary, has the 
distinction of being one whom Jesus loved (John 
xi. 3). Her position here, it may be noticed, is 
obviously that of the elder sister, the head and 
manager of the household. It has been conjectured 
that she was the wife or widow of “Simon the 
leper’ of Matt. xxvi. 6 and Mark xiv. 3 (Schulthess, 
in Winer, 2b. ; Paulus, in Meyer, tn loc.; Gres- 
well, Diss. on Village of Martha and Mary). The 
same character shows itself in the history of John 
xi. She goes to meet Jesus as soon as she hears 
that Tle is coming, turning away from all the 
Pharisees and rulers who had come with their topics 
of consolation (vv. 19, 20). The same spirit of 
complaint that she had shown before finds utterance 
again (ver. 21), but there is now, what there was 
not before, a fuller faith at once in his wisdom 
and his power (ver. 22). And there is in that 
sorrow an education for her as well as for others. 
She rises from the formula of the Pharisee’s creed 
to the confession which no “flesh and blood,” no 
human traditions, could have revealed to her (vv. 
24-27). It was an immense step upward from the 
dull stupor of a grief which refused to be comforted, 
that without any definite assurance of an immediate 
resurrection, she should now think of her brother 
as living still, never dying, because he had believed 
in Christ. The transition from vain fruitless re- 
egrets to this assured faith, accounts it may be for 
the words spoken by her at the sepulchre (ver. 39). 
We judge wrongly of her if we see in them the 
utterance of an impatient or desponding unbelief. 
The thought of that true victory over death has 
comforted her, and she is no longer expecting that 
the power of the eternal life will show itself in the 
renewal of the earthly The wonder that followed, 
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no less than the tears which preceded, taught her 
how deeply her Lord sympathized with the pas- 
sionate human sorrows of which He had seemed to 
ber so unmindful. It taught her, as it teaches us, 
that the eternal life in which she had learnt to 
believe was no absorption of the individual being 
in that of the spirit of the universe — that it recog- 
nized and embraced all true and pure affections. 

Her name appears once again in the N. T. She 
is present at the suyper at Bethany as “serving” 
(John xii. 2). The old character shows itself still, 
but it has been freed from evil. She is no longer 
“cumbered,” no longer impatient. Activity has 
been calmed by trust. When other voices are raised 
against her sister’s overflowing love, hers is not 
beard among them. 

The traditions connected with Martha have been 
already mentioned. [LazaArus.] She goes with 
her brother and other disciples to Marseilles, gathers 
round her a society of devout women, and, true to 
her former character, leads them to a life of active 
ministration. The wilder Provencal legends make 
her victorious over a dragon that laid waste the 
country. The town of Tarascon boasted of possess- 
ing her remains, and claimed her as its patron 
saint (Acta Sanctorum, and Brev. Rom. in Jul. 
29; Fabricii Lux Evangel. p. 388). 

E. H. P. 


* MARTYR occurs only in Acts xxii. 15 as 
the translation of zdprus, the proper sense of which 
is simply ‘‘ witness,’ without the accessary idea of 
sealing one’s testimony by his death as understood 
by our stricter use of ‘‘martyr.’’ All the older 
English versions (from Wycliffe, 1380, to the 
Rheims, 1582) have “ witness’ in this passage. It 
was not till after the age of the Apostles that the 
Greek word (udprup or udprus) signified “ martyr," 
though we see it in its transition to that meaning 
in Acts xxii. 20 and Rev. xvii. 6. Near the close 
of the second century it had become so honorable 
a title, that the Christians at JLyons, exposed to 
torture and death, and fearful that they might 
waver in the moment of extremity, refused to be 
called “ martyrs ”’ (udprupes). “ This name,’’ said 
they, “properly belongs only to the true and faith- 
ful witness, the Prince of Life; or, at least, only to 
those whose testimony Christ has sealed by their 
constancy to the end. We are but poor, humble 
confessors, 7. €. duddoyo.”? (Euseb. Hist. /ccles. 
vy. 2.) On us see Cremer’s Worterb. der 
Neutest. Grdacitdt, p. 371 f. H. 


MA’RY OF OCLE’OPHAS. So in A. V., but 
accurately ‘of Cropas"’ (Mapla 7 Tov KAwma). 
In St. John’s Gospel we read at ‘‘ there stood by 
the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother's 
aster, Mary of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene ” 
(John xix. 25). The same group of women is 
described by St. Matthew as consisting of Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary of James and Joses, and the 
mother of Zebedee’s children ’’ (Matt. xxvii. 56); 
and by St. Mark, as ‘‘ Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
of James the Little and of Joses, and Salome ” 2 
(Mark xv. 40). From a comparison of these pas- 
sages, it appears that Mary of Clopas, and Mary 





@ The form of the expression ‘ Mary of Clopns,” 
"Mary of James,” in its more colloquial form * Clopas’ 
Mary,’? © James’ Mary,” is familiar to every one ac- 
qasinted with English village life. It is still a common 
shing for the unmarried, and sometimes for the married 
@omen of the laboring classes in a country town or 
tillage, to be distinguished from their namesakes, not 
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of James the Little and of Joses, are the same 
person, and that she was the sister of St. Mary the 
Virgin. ‘The arguments, preponderating on the 
affirmutive side, for this Mary being (according to 
the A. V. translation) the wife of Clopas or Al- 
pheeus, and the smother of James the Little, Joses, 
Jude, Simon, and their sisters, have been given 
under the heading JAMES. There is an apparent 
difficulty in the fact of two sisters seeming to bear 
the name of Mary. To escape this difliculty, it has 
been suggested (1) that the two clauses «his 
mother’s sister ’’ and ‘‘ Mary of Clopas,” are not 
in apposition, and that St. John meant to designate 
four persons as present — namely, the mother of 
Jesus; her sister, to whom he does not assign any 
name; Mary of Clopas; and Mary Magdalene 
(Lange). And it has been further suggested that 
this sister’s name was Salome, wife of Zebedee 
(Wieseler). This is avoidiny, not solving a diffi- 
culty. St. John could not have expressed himself 
as he does had he meant more than three persons. 
It has been suggested (2) that the word adeAgph is 
not here to be taken in its strict sense, but rather 
in the laxer acceptation, which it clearly does bear 
in other places. Mary, wife of Clopas, it has been 
said, was not the sister, but the cousin of St. Mary 
the Virgin (see Wordsworth, Gh. Test., Preface to 
the Epistle of St. James). There is nothing in this 
suggestion which is objectionable, or which can be 
disproved. But it appears unnecessary and un- 
likely: unnecessary, because the fact of two sisters 
having the same name, though unusual, is not 
singular; and unlikely, because we fiud the two 
families so closely united — living together in the 
same house, and moving about together from place 
to place — that we are disposed rather to consider 
them connected hy the nearer than the more dis- 
tant tie. That it is far from impossible for two 
sisters to have the saine name, may be seen by any 
one who will cast his eye over Betham’s Genealogi- 
cal Tables. ‘To name no others, his eye will at 
once light on a pair of Antonias and a pair of 
Octavias, the daughters of the same father, and in 
one case of different mothers, in the other of the 
same mother. If it be objected that these are 
merely gentilic names, another table will give two 
Cleopatras. It is quite possible too that the same 
cause which operates at present in Spain, may have 
been at work formerly in Judwa. Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, may have been the holy woman 
after whom Jewish mothers called their daughters, - 
just as Spanish mothers not unfrequently give the 
name of Mary to their children, male and female 
alike, in honor of St. Mary the Virgin.o This is 
on the hypothesis that the two names are identical, 
but on a close examination of the Greek text, we 
find that it is possible that this was not the case. 
St. Mary the Virgin is Mapiau; her sister is Mapia. 
It is more than possible that these names are 
the Greek representatives of two forms which the 


antique DY had then taken; and as in pro- 
nunciation the emphasis would have been thrown 
on the last syllable in Mapidu, while the final letter 
in Mapia would have been almost unheard, there 


by their surnames, but by the name of their father or 
husband, or son, e.g. “ William’s Mary,’’ ‘ John’s 
Mary,’’ etc. 

b Maria, Maria-Pia, and Maria-Immacolata, are the 
first names of three cf the sisters of the late king of 
the Two Sicilies 
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would, upon this hypothesis, have been a greater 
ditfurence in the sisters’ naines than there is be- 
tween Mary and Maria among ourselves.@ 

Mary of Clopas was probably the elder sister of 
the Lord’s mother. [t would seem that she had 
married Clopas or Alpheus while her sister was 
still a virl. She had four sons, and at least three 
daughters. The names of the daughters are un- 
known to us: those of the sons are .James, Joses, 
Jude, Simon, two of whom became enrolled among 
the twelve Apostles [JAMES], and a third (Simon) 
may have suceeeded bis brother in the charge of 
the Church of Jerusalem. Of Joses and the daugh- 
ters we know nothing. Mary herself is brought 
before us for the first time on the day of the Cru- 
cifixion — in the parallel passaves already quoted 
from St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. In 
the evening of the same day we tind her sitting 
desolately at the toinb with Mary Magdalene (Matt. 
xxvil. 61; Mark xy. 47), and at the dawn of Faster 
morning she was again there with sweet spices, 
which she had prepared on the Friday night (Matt. 
xxviii. 1; Mark xiv. 1; Luke xxiii. 50), and was one 
of those who had “a vision of angels, which said 
that He was alive’ (Luke xxiv. 23). These are all 
the vlimpses that we have of her. Clopas or Alphacus 
is not mentioned at all, except as designating Mary 
and James. It igs probable that he was dead before 
the ministry of our Lord commenced. Joseph, the 
husband of St. Mary the Virgin, was likewise 
dead; and the two widowed sisters, as was natural 
both for comfort and for protection, were in’ the 
custom of living together in one house. Thus the 
two families came to be regarded as one, and the 
children of Mary and Clopas were called the brothers 
and sisters of Jesus. How soun the two sisters com- 
menced living together cannot be known. It is pos- 
sible that her sister's house at Nazareth was St. 
Mary’s home at the time of her marriage, for we 
never hear of the Virgin's parents. Or it may 
have been on their return from Nyypt to Nazareth 
that Joseph and Mary took up their residence with 
Mary and Clopas. But it is more likely that. the 
union of the two households took place after the 
death of Joseph and of Clopas. In the second 
year of our Lord’s ministry, we find that they had 
been so long united as to be considered one by their 
fellow-townsmen (Matt. xiii. 55) and other Gali- 
leans (Matt. xii. 47). At whatever period it was 
that this joint housekeeping commenced, it would 
seem to have continued at Nazareth (Matt. xiit. 55) 
and at Capernaun: (Jolin ii. 12), and elsewhere, till 
St. John took St. Mary the Virgin to his own home 
in Jerusalem, A.D. 30. After this time Mary of 
Clopas would probably have continued living with 
St. James the Little and her other children at Jeru- 
salem until her death. The fact of her name being 
omitted on all occasions on which her children and 
her sister are mentioned, save only on the days of 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, would indi- 
cate a retiring disposition, or perhaps an advanced 





@ Tho ordinary explanation that Mapa is the He- 
braic form, and Mapa the Greek form, and that the 
difference is in tho uso of the Evangelists, not in the 
name itself, seems scarcely adequate: for why should 
the Evangelists invariably employ the Hebraic form 
when writing of St. Mary the Virgin, and the Greek 
form when writing about all the other Maries in the 
Gospel history? It is truc that this distinction is not 
constantly observed in the readings of the Codex 
Vaticanus, the Codex Ephraomi, and a few other MSS. ¢ 
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age. That his cousins were older than Jesus, and 
consequently that their mother was the elder sister 
of the Virgin, may be gathered as likely from Mark 
lii. 21, as it is not probable that if they had been 
younger than Jesus, they would have ventured to 
have attempted to interfere by force with Him for 
over-exerting himself, a3 they thought, in the pros- 
ecution of his ministry. We may note that the 
Gnostic legends of the early aves, and the medizval 
fables and revelations alike refuse to acknowledge 
the existence of a sister of St. Mary, as interfering 
with the miraculous conception and birth of the 
latter. i. M. 
MA’RY MAG’DALENE (Mapia 7 Mayda- 
Anvyn: Maria Magdalene). Your different expla~ 
nations have been given of this name. (1.) That 
which at first suggests itself as the most natural, 
that she came from the town of Magdala. The 
statement that the women with whom she jour- 
neyed, followed Jesus in Galilee (Mark xv. 41) 
agrees with this notion. (2.) Another explanation 
has been found in the fact that the Talmudic 
writers in their calumnies against the Nazareneg 


make mention of a Miriam Megaddela (STI), 


and deriving that word from the Piel of on, to 
twine, exphiin it as meaning “the twiner or plaiter 
of hair.’ They connect with this name a story 
which will be mentioned Jater; but the derivation 
has been accepted by Lightfoot (or. T/cb. on Matt. 
xxvil. 06; /darm. Evang, on Luke viii. 2), as satis- 
fuctory, and pointing to the previous worldliness of 
Miriam with the braided locks,’ as identical with 
“the woman that was a sinner” of Luke vii. 37. 
It has been urged in favor of this, that the 7 Ka- 
Aoupevy of Luke vill. 2 implies something peculiar, 
and is not used where the word that follows points 
only to origin or residence. (3.) Either seriously, 
or with the patristic fondness for paronomasia, 
Jerome sces in her name, and in that of her town, 
the old) Migdol (== a watch-tower), and dwells on 
the coincidence accordingly. The name denotes 
the steadfastness of her faith. She is “ vere rup- 
yirns, vere turris candorig et Libani, que prospicit 
in faciem Damasci” (/pist. ad Principiam).6 He 
is followed in this by later Latin writers, and the 
pun forms the theme of a panegyric sermon by Odo 
of Clugni (deta Sanctorum, Antwerp, 1727, July 
12), (4.) Origen, lastly, looking to the more com~ 


mon meaning of on (yddal, to be great), sees 
in her name a prophecy of her spiritual greatness 
as having ministered to the Lord, and been the first 
witness of his resurrection (Tract. in Matt. xxxy.). 
It will be well to get a firm standing-ground in 
the facts that are definitely connected in the N. 'T. 
with Mary Magdalene before entering on the per- 
plexed and bewildering conjectures that gather 
round her name. 

I. She comes before us for the first time in Luke 
viii. 2. It was the custom of Jewish women 





but thero is sufficient agreement in the majority of the 
Codices to determine the usage. That it is possible 
for a namo to develop into several kindred forms, and 
for these forms to be considered sufficiently distinct 
appellations for two or more brothers or sisters, is 
evidenced by our daily experience. 

»b The writer is indebted for this quotation, and for 
one or two references in the course of the article, te 
tho kindness of Mr. W. A. Wright. 
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(Jerome on 1 Cor. ix. 5) to contribute to the sup- 
port of Rabbis whom they reverenced, and in con- 
formity with that custom, there were among the 
disciples of Jesus, women who “ministered unto 
Him of their substance.’’ All appear to have occu- 
pied a position of comparative wealth. With all 
the chief motive was that of gratitude for their 
deliverance from ‘evil spirits and infirmities.” 
Of Mary it is said specially that “seven devils 
(Sa:udévia) went out of her,’? and the number in- 
dicates, as in Matt. xii. 45, and the “ Legion ’’ of 
the Gadarene demoniac (Mark v. 9), a possession 
of more than ordinary malignity. We must think 
of her, accordingly, as having had, in their most 
aggravated forms, some of the phenomena of mental 
and spiritual disease which we meet with in other 
demoniacs, the wretchedness of despair, the divided 
consciousness, the preternatural frenzy, the long- 
continued fits of silence. The appearance of the 
same description in Mark xvi. 9 (whatever opinion 
we may form as to the authorship of the closing 
section of that Gospel) indicates that this was the 
fact most intimately connected with her name in 
the minds of the early disciples. From that state 
of misery she had been set free by the presence of 
the Healer, und, in the absence, as we may infer, 
of other ties and duties, she found her safety and 
her blessedness in following Him. The silence of 
the Gospels as to the presence of these women at 
other periods of the Lord’s ministry, makes it prob- 
able that they attended on Him chiefly in his more 
solemn progresses through the towns and villages 
of Galilee, while at other times he journeyed to 
and fro without any other attendants than the 
Twelve, and sometimes without even them. In the 
last journey to Jerusalem, to which so many had 
been looking with eager expectation, they again 
accompanied Him (Matt. xxvii. 55; Mark xv. 41; 
Luke xiii. 55, xxiv. 10). It will explain much that 
follows if we remember that this life of ministration 
roust have brought Mary Magdalene into compan- 
ionship of the closest nature with Salome the mother 
of James and John (Mark xv. 40), and even also 
with Mary the mother of the Lord (John xix. 25). 
The women who thus devoted themselves are not 
prominent in the history: we have no record of 
their mode of life, or abode, or hopes or fears during 
the few momentous days that preceded the cruci- 
fixion. From that hour, they come forth for a brief 
two days’ space into marvelous distinctness. They 
“stood afar off, beholding these things”? (Luke 
xxiii. 49) during the closing hours of the Agony 
on the Cross. Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother 
of the Lord, and the beloved disciple were at one 
time not afar off, but close to the cross, within hear- 

The same close association which drew them 
together there is seen afterwards. She remains by 
the cross till all is over, waits till the body is taken 
down, and wrapped in the linen cloth and placed in 
the garden-sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea. She 
remains there in the dusk of the evening watching 
what she must have looked on as the final resting- 
place of the Prophet and Teacher whom she had 
honored (Matt. xxvii. 61; Mark xv. 47; Luke xxiii. 
55). Not to her had there been given the hope of the 
Resurrection. The disciples to whom the words that 


@* The passage referred to is one of acknowl- 
edged difficulty. It is certainly an objection to the 
view proposed above that it represents our Lord as 
forbidding Mary to touch him, though he permitted 
he other women to whom he showed himself on thcir 
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spoke of it had been addressed had failed to under- 
stand them, and were not likely to have reported 
them to her. The Sabbath that followed brought 
an enforced rest, but no sooner is the sunset over 
than she, with Salome and Mary the mother of 
James, “brought sweet spices that they might 
come and anoint’’ the body, the interment of 
which on the night of the crucifixion they looked 
on as hasty and provisional (Mark xvi. 1). 

The next morning accordingly, in the earliest 
dawn (Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 2), they come 
with Mary the mother of James, to the sepulchre. 
It would be out of place to enter here into the 
harmonistic discussions which gather round the 
history of the Lesurrection. As far as they con- 
nect themselves with the name of Mary Magdalene, 
the one fact which St. John records is that of the 
chiefest interest. She had been to the tomb and had 
found it empty, had seen the “ vision of angels ”’ 
(Matt. xxviii. 5; Mark xvi. 5). To her, however, 
after the first moment of joy, it had seemed to be 
but a vision. She went with her cry of sorrow to 
Peter and John (let us remember that Salome had 
been with her), “they have taken away the Lord 
out of the sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid Him’ (Jolin xx. 1, 2). But she returns 
there. She follows Peter and John, and remains 
when they go back. The one thought that fills 
her mind is still that the body is not there. She 
has been robbed of that task of reverential love on 
which she had set her heart. The words of the 
angels can call out no other answer than that — 
« They have taken away my Lord, and | know not 
where they have laid Him” (John xx. 13). This 
intense brooding over one fixed thought was, we 
may venture to say, to one who had suffered as she 
had suffered, full of special danger, and called for 
a special discipline. The spirit must be raised out 
of its blank despair, or else the “seven devils” 
might come in once again, and the last state be 
worse than the first. ‘The utter stupor of grief is 
shown in her want of power to recognize at first 
either the voice or the form of the Lord to whom 
she had ministered (John xx. 14, 15). At last her 
own name uttered by that voice as she had heard it 
uttered, it may be, in the hour of her deepest misery, 
recalls her to consciousness; and then follows the 
ery of recognition, with the strongest word of rev 
erence which a woman of Israel could use, ‘ Rab 
boni,”’ and the rush forward to cling to his feet. 
That, however, is not the discipline she needs. 
Her love had been too dependent on the visible 
presence of her Master. She had the same lesson 
to learn as the other disciples. Though they had 
‘¢known Christ after the flesh,” they were “ hence- 
forth to know Him so no more.’? She was to hear 
that truth in its highest and sharpest »rm. “ Touch 
me not, for I am not yet ascended ta wy I*ather.”’ 
Tor a time, till the earthly affection had been 
raised to a heavenly one, she was to hold back. 
When He had finished his work and had ascended 
to the Father, there should be no barrier then to 
the fullest communion that the most devoted love 
could crave for. Those who souglit, might draw 
near and touch Him then. He would be one with 
them, and they one with him.¢ — [t was fit that 


return to the city, not only to approach him, but’ to 
hold him by the feet and worship him (Matt. xxviii. 
9). It is to be noted that the verb which describes 
the act of the others (exparycav, is a different one 
from that which describes the act denied to Mary (7 
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this should be the last mention of Mary. The Evan- 
gelist, whose position, as the son of Salome, must 
have given him the fullest knowledge at once of 
the facts of her after-history, and of her inmost 
thonvhts, bore witness by his silence, in this case 
as in that of Lazarus, to the truth that lives, such 
as theirs, were thenceforth “hid with Christ in 
God.” 

If. What follows will show how great a contrast 
there is between the spirit in which he wrote and 
that which shows itself in the later traditions. 
Out of these few facts there rise a multitude of 
wild conjectures; and with these there has been 
vonstructed a whole romance of hagivlogy. 

Phe questions which meet us connect themselves 
with the narratives in the four Gospels of women 
who came with precious ointment to anoint the feet 
or the head of Jesus. Lach Gospel contains an 
account of one such anointing; and men have asked, 
in endeavoring to construct a harmony, ‘* Do they 
tell us of four distinct acts, or of three, or of two, 
or of one only? On any supposition but the last, 
are the distinct acts performed by the same or by 
different persons; and if by different, then by how 
many? lurther, have we any grounds for identi- 
fying Mary Macdalene with the woman or with 
any one of the women whose acts are thus brought 
before us?’ = This opens a wide ranve of possible 
combinations, but the limits of the inquiry may, 
without much difficulty, be narrowed. Although 
the opinion seems to have been at one time main- 
tained (Origen, Tract. in: Malt, xxxv.), few would 
now hold that Matt. xxvi. and Mark xiv. are reports 
of two distinct events. Tew, except critics bent, 
like Schleiermacher and Strauss, on getting up a 
case against the historical veracity of the /vangel- 
ists, could persuade themselves that the narrative 
of Luke vii., dittering as it does in well-nigh every 
circumstance, is but a misplaced and embellished 
version of the incident which the first two Gospels 
connect with the last week of our Lord’s ministry. 
The supposition that there were three anointings 
has found favor with Origen (/. ¢.) and Lightfoot 
(Harm, Evang. in loc., and Hor. cb. in Matt. 
xxvi.); but while, on the one hand, it removed 
some harmonistic difficulties, there is, on the other, 





ov artov). This variation is of itscif suggestive of 
a different purpose on the part of Mary in offering to 
touch him, and on the Saviour’s part in interrupting 
the uct. 

Meyer on the basis of this difference in the language 
suggests another explanation, which deserves to be 
mentioned. It will be found in his remarks on John 
xx. 17 (Como. pp. 499-502, 3te Autl.). He adopted a 
different view in his earlier studies. Tt should be ob- 
served that this imperative present form (uy amrov) 
implies an incipient act either actually begun, or one 
on the point of being done, as indicated by some look 
or gesture. 

Mary, it may well be supposed, was in the same per- 
plexed state of mind on the appearanee of Christ to 
her, which was evineed in so many different ways by 
the other disciples after the resurrection, She had 
already, itis true, exclaimed in the cestasy of her joy, 
* Rabboni,” but she may not yet have been certain us 
to the precise form or nature of the body in which she 
beheld her Lord. It is He, the Great Master, verily, 
she is assured; butis He corporeal, having really come 
forth out of the grave? Or isit his glorified spirit, 
having already gone up to God, but now having de- 
ecended to her in its spiritual investiture? In this 
state of uncertainty she extends her hand to assure 
uerself of the truth. She would procure for herself 
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something improbable to the verge of being incon- 
ceivable, in the repetition within three days of the 
same scene, at the same place, with precisely the 
saine murmur and the same reproof. We are left 
to the conclusion adopted by the great majority of 
interpreters, that the Gospels record two anointings, 
one in some city unnamed (Capernaum or Nain 
have been suggested), during our Lord's Galilean 
ministry (Luke vii.), the other at Bethany, before 
the last entry into Jerusalem (Matt. xxvi.; Mark 
xiv.; John xii.). We come, then, to the question 
whether in these two narratives we meet with one 
woman or with two. The one passage adduced for 
the former conclusion is John xi. 2. It has been 
urged (Maldonatus in Matt. xxvi. and Joan. xi. 2, 
Acta Sanctorum, July 22d) that the words which 
we find there (“It was that Mary which anointed 
the Lord with ointment . . » whose brother 
Lazarus was sick’’) could not possibly refer by 
anticipation to the history which was about to 
follow in ch. xil., and must therefore presuppose 
some fact known through the other Gospels to the 
Chureh at large, and that fact, it is inferred, is 
found in the history of Luke vii. Against this it 
has been said on the other side, that the assump- 
tion thus made is entirely an arbitrary one, and 
that there is not the slightest trace of the life of 
Mary of Bethany ever having been one of open and 
flagrant impurity.¢ 

There is, therefore, but slender evidence for the 
assumption that the two anointings were the acts 
of one and the same woman, and that woman the 
sister of Lazarus. There is, if possible, still less 
for the identification of Mary Magdalene with the 
chief actor in either history. (1.) When her name 
appears in Luke vill. 3 there is not one word to 
connect it with the history that immediately pre- 
cedes. Though possible, it is at least unlikely 
that such an one as the “sinner ’’ would at once 
have been received as the chosen companion of 
Joanna and Salome, and have gone from town to 
town with them and the disciples. Lastly, the 
description that ¢s given — Out of whom went 
seven devils’? — points, as has been stated, to a 
form of suffering all but absolutely incompatible 
with the life implied in auaprwaAds, and to a very 





by the criterion of the sense of touch the conviction 
which the eye is unable to give her. The Saviour 
knows her thoughts, and arrests the act. The act is 
unnecessary : his words are a sufficient proof of what 
she would know. He ‘had not yet ascended to the 
Father,” as she half believed, and consequently has 
not the spiricual body which she supposed he might 
possibly have. He vives her by this declaration the 
assuriunce respecting his bodily state which she had 
proposed to gain for herself through the medium of 
sense. Ler case was like that of Thomas, and yet 
unlike his ; she wished, like him, to touch the object 
of her vision, but, unlike him, was not prompted by 
unbelief. 

With this exegesis tho confirmatory ovmw yap ava. 
B¢éByxa which follows has its logical justification. No 
explanation can be correct which fails to satisfy that 
condition. H. 

a The difficulty is hardly met by the pertentous con- 
jecture of one commentator, that the word ayaptwAds 
does not mean what it is commonly supposed to mean, 
and that the “many sins"? consisted chietly (as the 
name Magdalene, according to the etymology noticed 
nbove, implies) in her giving too large a portion of the 
Sabbath to the braiding or plaiting of her hair (!) 
Lamy in Lampe on John xii. 2. 
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lifferent work of healing from that of the divine 
words of pardon — ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
To say, as has been said, that the “seven devils ”’ 
are the “‘ many sins’’ (Greg. Mag. Hom. in Evang. 
25 and 53), is to identify two things which are 
ted in the whole tenor of the N. T. by the 
slearest line of demarcation. The argument that 
because Mary Magdalene is mentioned so soon after- 
wards she must be che same as the woman of 
Luke vii. (Butler’s Leoes of the Saints, July 22), 
is simply puerile. It would be just as reasonable 
to identify ‘the sinner” with Susanna. Never, 
perhaps, has a figment so utterly baseless obtained 
so wide an acceptance as that which we connect 
with the name of the ‘ penitent Magdalene.” It 
is to be regretted that the chapter-heading of the 
A. V. of Luke vii. should seem to give a quasi- 
authoritative sanction to a tradition so utterly un- 
certain, and that it should have been perpetuated 
in connection with a great work of mercy. (2.) 
The belief that Mary of Bethany and Mary Mag- 
dalene are identical is yet more startling. Not one 
single circumstance, except that of love and rever- 
ence for their Master, is common. ‘The epithet 
Magdalene, whatever may be its meaning, seems 
chosen for the express purpose of distinguishing 
her from all other Maries. No one Evangelist 
gives the slightest hint of identity. St. Luke 
mentions Martha and her sister Mary in x. 38, 39, 
as though neither had been named before. St. 
John, who gives the fullest account of both, keeps 
their distinct. individuality most prominent. The 
ouly simulacrum of an argument on behalf of the 
identity is that, if we do not admit it, we have no 
record of the sister of Lazarus having been a wit- 
ness of the resurrection. 

Nor is this lack of evidence in the N. T. itself 
compensated by any such weight of authority as 
would indicate a really trustworthy tradition. Two 
of the earliest writers who allude to the histories of 
the anointing — Clement of Alexandria (Predag. 
ii. 8) and Tertullian (de Pudic. ch. 8)— say noth- 
{ng that would imply that they accepted it. The 
language of Irenzus (iii. 4) is against it. Origen 
(f. ¢.) discusses the question fully, and rejects it. 
He is followed by the whole succession of the ex- 
positors of the Eastern Church: Theophilus of An- 
tioch, Macarius, Chrysostom, Theophylact. The 
traditions of that Church, when they wandered 
into the regions of conjecture, took another direc- 
tion, and suggested the identity of Mary Magda- 
lene with the daughter of the Syro-Phenician 
woman of Mark vii. 26 (Nicephorus, 4. /. i. 33). 
In the Western Church, however, the other belief 
began to spread. At first it is mentioned hesita- 
tingly, as by Ambrose (de Virg. Vel. and in Luc. 
lib. vi.), Jerome (in Matt. xxvi.2; cont. Jovin. c. 
16). Augustine at one time inclines to it (de 
Consens. Evang. c. 69), at another speaks very 
doubtingly (Tract. in Joann. 49). At the close 
of the first. great period of Church history, Gregory 
the Great takes up both notions, embodies them in 
his Homilies (in Hv. 25, 53) and stamps them 
with his authority. The reverence felt for him, 
and the constant use of his works as a text-book 
of theology during the whole mediseval period, 
secured for the hypothesis a currency which it never 
would have gained on its own merits. ‘The services 
of the feast of St. Mary Magdalene were constructed 
on the assumption of its truth (Brev. Rom. in Jul. 
y. 22). Hymns and paintings and sculptures fixed 
t deep in the minds of the Western nations, France 
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and England being foremost in their reverence 
for the saint whose history appealed to their sym- 
pathies. (Sce below.) Well-nigh all ecclesiastical 
writers, after the time of Gregory the Great (Albert 
the Great and Thomas Aquinas are exceptions), 
take it for granted. When it was first questioned 
by Fevre d’Etaples (Faber Stapulensis) in the early 
Biblical criticism of the 16th century, the new 
opinion was formally condemned by the Sorbonne 
(Acta Sanctorum, |. c.), and denounced by Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester. The Prayer-book of 1549 
follows in the wake of the Breviary; but in that 
of 1552, either on account of the uncertainty or 
for other reasons, the feast disappears. The Book 
of Homilies gives a doubtful testimony. In one 
passage the “sinful woman ” is mentioned without 
any notice of her being the same as the Magdalene 
(Serm. on Repentance, Part il.): in another it 
depends upon a comma whether the two are dis- 
tinguished or identified (tdi. Partii.). The trans- 
lators under James [., as has heen stated, adopted 
the received tradition. Since that period there has 
been a gradually accumulating consensus avainst 
it. Calvin, Grotius, Hammond, Casaubon, among 
older critics, Bengel, Lampe, Greswell, Alford, 
Wordsworth, Stier, Meyer, Fllicott, Olshausen, 
among later, agree in rejecting it. Romanist 
writers even (Tillemont, Dupin, Estius) have borne 
their protest against it in whole or in part; and 
books that represent the present teaching of the 
Gallican Church reject entirely the identification 
of the two Maries as an unhappy mistake (Migne, 
Dict. de la Bible). Vhe medizyal tradition has, 
however, found defenders in Baronius, the writers 
of the Acta Sanctorum, Maldonatus, Bishop An- 
drewes, Lichtfoot, Isaac Williams, and Dr. Pusey. 
It remains to give the substance of the legend 
formed out of these combinations. At some time 
before the commencement of our Lord’s ministry, 
a great sorrow fell upon the household of Bethany. 
The younger of the two sisters fell from her purity 
and sank into the depths of shame. Her life was 
that of one possessed by the ‘seven devils’ of un- 
cleanness. From the city to which she then went, 
or from her harlot-like adornments, she was known 
by the new name of Magdalene. Then she hears 
of the Deliverer, and repents and loves and is for- 
given. Then she is received at once into the 
fellowship of the holy women and ministers to the 
Lord, and is received back again by her sister and 
dwells with her, and shows that she has chosen the 
good part. The death of Lazarus and his return 
to life are new motives to her gratitude and love; 
and she shows them, as she had shown them bef re, 
anointing no longer the feet only, but the head ulso 
of her Lord. She watches by the cross, and is 
present at the sepulchre and witnesses the resur- 
rection. Then (the legend goes on, when the work 
of fantastic combination is completed), after some 
years of waiting, she goes with Lazarus and Martha 
and Maximin (one of the Seventy) to Marseilles 
[comp. LAzARus]. They land there; and _ she, 
leaving Martha to more active work, retires to a 
cave in the neighborhood of Arles, and there leads 
a life of penitence for thirty years. When she 
dies a church is built in her honor, and miracles 
are wrought at her tomb. Clovis the Frank is 
healed by her intercession, and his new faith is 
strengthened ; and the chivalry of France does hom- 
age to her name as to that of the greater Mary. 
Such was the full-crown form of the Western - 
story. In the East there was a different tradition. 
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Nicephorus (//. /°. ii. 10) states that she went to 
Rome to accuse Pilate for his unrighteous judg- 
ment; Modestus, patriarch of Constantinople (//om. 
in Martas), that she came to Ephesus with the 
Virgin and St. John, and died and was buried 
there. The Emperor Leo the Philosopher (cire. 
890) brought her body from that city to Constan- 
tinople (Acta Sanclorum, 1. c.). 

The name appears to have been conspicuous 
enough, either among the living members of the 
Church of Jerusalem or in their written records, to 
attract the notice of their Jewish opponents. ‘The 
Talmudists record a tradition, confused enough, 
that Stada or Satda, whom they represent as the 
mother of the Prophet of Nazareth, was known by 
this name as a “plaiter or twiner of hair; *’ that 
she was the wife of Paphus Ben-Jehudah, a con- 
temporary of Gamaliel, Joshua, and Akiba; and 
that she grieved and angered him by her wanton- 
ness (Lightfoot, (or. Heb. on Matt. xxvi., arm. 
Evang. on Luke viii. 3). It) seems, however, from 
the fuller report given by Fisenmencer, that there 
were two women to whom the Talmudists gave this 
name, and the wife of Paphus is not the one whom 
they identified with the Mary Maedalene of the 
Gospels (/-ntdeckt, Judenth. i. 277). 

There is lastly the strange supposition (rising 
out of an attempt to evade some of the harmonistic 
difficulties of the resurrection history), that there 
were two women both known by this name, and 
both among those who went early to the sepulclire 
(Lampe, Comm. in Joann.; Ambrose, Comm. in 


Luce. x. 24). ki. II. P. 
MARY, MOTHER OF MARK. The 


woman known by this description must have been 
among the earliest disciples. We learn from Col. 
iv. 10 that she was sister to Barnabas, and it 
would appear from Acts iv. 37, xii. 12, that, while 
the brother gave up his land and brought the pro- 
ceeds of the sale into the common treasury of the 
Church, the sister gave up her house to be used as 
one of its chief places of meeting. The fact that 
Peter goes to that house on his release from prison 
indicates that there was some special intimacy 
(Acts xii. 12) between them, and this is confirmed 
by the languaye which he uses towards Mark as 
being his “son’’ (1 Pet. v.13). She, it may be 
added, must have been, like Barnabas, of the tribe 
of Levi, and may have been connected, as he was, 
with Cyprus (Acts iv. 36). It has been surmised 
that filial anxiety about her welfare during the per- 
secutions and the famine which harassed the Chureh 
at Jerusalem, was the chief cause of Mark’s with- 
drawal from the missionary. labors of Paul and 
Barnabas. The tradition of a later age represented 
the place of meeting for the disciples, and therefore 
probably the house of Mary, as having stood on 
the upper slope of Zion, and affirmed that it had 
been the scene of the wonder of the day of Pente- 
cost, had escaped the general destruction of the 
city by ‘Titus, and was still used as a chureh in the 
4th century (Epiphan. de Pond. et Mens. xiv.: 
Cyril. Hierosol. Cutech. xvi.). Kk. H. P. 


MARY, SISTER OF LAZARUS. For 
much of the information connected with this name, 
comp. LAZARUS and MAry MAGbpaALenrk. The 
facts strictly personal to her are but few. She and 
her sister Martha appear in Luke x. 40, as receiv- 
ing Christ in their house. The contrasted temper- 
_ aments of the two sisters have been already in part 
discussed [MartiraA]. Mary sat listening eagerly 
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for every word that fell from the Divine Teacher. 
She had chosen the good part, the life that hag 
found its unity, the “one thing needful,” in rising 
from the earthly to the heavenly, no longer dis- 
tracted by the “many things” of earth. The same 
character shows itself in the history of John xi. 
Her grief is deeper but less active. She sits still 
in the house. She will not go to meet the friends 
who come on the formal visit of consolation. But 
when her sister tells her secretly “ ‘The Master is 
come and calleth for thee,” she rises quickly and 
voes forth at once (John xi. 20, 28). Those who 
have watched the depth of her grief have but one 
explanation for the sudden change: “‘ She goeth to 
the grave to weep there!’ Her first thought when 
she sees the Teacher in whose power and love she 
had trusted, is one of complaint. + She fell down 
at his feet, saying, Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.’ Up to this point, her 
relation to the Divine Friend had been one of rev- 
erence, receiving rather than giving, blessed in the 
consciousness of his favor. But the great joy and 
love which her brother's return to life calls up in 
her, pour themselves out in larger measure than 
had been seen before. The treasured alabaster-box 
of ointment is brought forth at the final feast of 
Bethany, John sii. 3. St. Matthew and St. Mark 
keep back her name. St. John records it as though 
the reason for the silence held good no longer. Of 
her he had nothing more to tell. The education of 
her spirit was completed. The love which had 
been recipient and contemplative shows itself iu 
action. 

Of her after-history we know nothing. The 
ecclesiastical traditions about her are based on the 
unfounded hypothesis of her identity with Mary 
Magdalene. E. H. P. 


MARY THE VIRGIN § (Mapiau: on the 
form of the name see p. 1811). There is no person 
perhaps in sacred or in profane literature, around 
whom so many legends have been grouped as the 
Virgin Mary; and there are few whose authentic 
history is more concise. The very simplicity of the 
evangelical record has no doubt been one cause of 
the abundance of the legendary matter of which 
she forms the central figure. Imagination had to 
he called in to supply a craving which authentic 
narrative did not satisfy. We shall divide her life 
into three periods. I. The period of her childhood, 
up to the time of the birth of our Lord. II. The 
period of her middle age, contemporary with the 
Bible Record. IIT. ‘The period subsequent to the 
Ascension. ‘The first. and last of these are wholly 
legendary, except in regard to one fact mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles; the second will contain 
her real history. For the first period we shall have 
to rely on the early apocryphal gospels; for the 
second on the Bible; for the third on the traditions 
and tales which had an origin external to the 
Chureh, but. after a time were transplanted within 
her boundaries, and there flourished and increased 
both by the foree of natural growth, and by the 
aceretions which from time to time resulted from 
supposed visions and revelations. 

I. The childhood of Mary, wholly legendary. — 
Joachim and Anna were both of the race of Davia 
The abode of the former was Nazareth; the latter 
passed her early years at Bethlehem. They lived 
piously in the sizht of God, and fauitlessly before 
man, dividing their substance into three portions, 
one of which they devoted to the service of the 
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femple, another to the poor, and the third to their 
swo wants. And so twenty years of their lives 
passed silently away. But at the end of this period 
Joachim went to Jerusalem with some others of his 
tribe, to make his usual offering at the Feast of the 
Dedication. And it chanced that Issacvhar was high- 
priest (Gospel of Birth of Mary); that Reuben was 
high-priest (Protevangelion). And the high-priest 
scorned Joachim, and drove him roughly away, 
asking how he dared to present himself in company 
with those who had children, while he had none; 
and he refused to accept his offerings until he 
should have begotten a child, for the Scripture said, 
“Cursed is every one who does not beget a man- 
child in [srael.’? And Joachim was shamed before 
his friends and neighbors, and he retired into the 
wilderness and fixed his tent there, and fasted forty 
days and forty nights. And at the end of this 
period an angel appeared to him, and told him that 
his wife should conceive, and should bring forth a 
daughter, and he should call her name Mary. Anna 
meantime was much distreased at her husband’s 
absence, and being reproached by her maid Judith 
with her barrenness, she was overcome with grief 
of spirit. Amd in her sadness she went into her 
garden to walk, dressed in her wedding-dress. And 
she sat down under a laurel-tree, and looked up and 
spied among the branches a sparrow’s nest, and she 
bemoaned herself as more miserable than the very 
birds, for they were fruitful and she was barren; 
and she prayed that she might havea child even as 
Sarai was blessed with Isaac. And two angels ap- 
peared to her, and promised her that she should 
have a child who should be spoken of in all the 
world. And Joachim returned joyfully to his home, 
and when the time was accomplished, Anna brought 
forth a daughter, and they called her name Mary. 
Now the child Mary increased in strength day by 
day, and at nine months of age she walked nine 
steps. And when she was three years old her par- 
ents brought her to the Temple, to dedicate her to 
the Lord. And there were fifteen stairs up to the 
Temple, and while Joseph and Mary were changing 
their dress, she walked up them without help; and 
the high-priest placed her upon the third step of 
the altar, and she danced with her feet, and all the 
house of Israel loved her. Then Mary remained at 
the Temple until she was twelve (Prot.) fourteen (G. 
B. M.) years old, rainisterod to by the angels, and 
advancing in perfection as in years. At this time 
the high-priest commanded all the virgins that 
were in the Temple to return to their homes and to 
be married. But Mary rofused, for she said that she 
had vowed virginity to the Lord. Thus the high- 
priest was brought into a perplexity, and he had 
recourse to God to inquire what he should do. 
Then a voice from the ark answered him (G. L. 
M.), an angel spake unto him (Prot.); and they 
gathered together all the widowers in Israel (Prot.), 
all the marriageable men of the house of David 
(G. B. M.), and desired them to bring each man 
his rod. And amongst them came Joseph and 
brought his rod, but he shunned to present it, be- 
cause he was an old man and had children. There- 





@ Three spots lay claim to be the scene of the An- 
nunciation. Two of these are, as was to be expected, 
tn Nazareth, and one, as every one knows, is in Italy. 
The Greeks and Latins each claim to be the guardians 
of the true spot in Palestine; the third claimant is 
the noly house of Loretto. The Greeks point out the 
spring of weter mentioned in the Protevangelion as 
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fore the other rods were presented and no sign 
occurred. Then it was found that Joseph had not 
presented his rod; and behold, as soon as he had pre- 
sented it, a duve came forth from the rod and flew 
upon the head of Joseph (Prot.); adove came from 
heaven and pitched on the rod (G. B. M.). And 
Joseph, in spite of his reluctance, was compelled to 
betroth himself to Mary, and he returned to Beth- 
lehem to make preparations for his marriage (G. B. 
M.); he betook himself to his occupation of building 
houses (Prot.); while Mary went back to her par- 
ents’ house in Galilee. Then it chanced that the 
priests needed a new veil for the Temple, and seven 
virgins cast lots to make different parts of it; and 
the lot to spin the true purple fell to Mary. And 
she went out with a pitcher to draw water. And 
she heard a voice, saying unto her, ‘ Hail, thou 
that art highly favored, the Lord is with thee. 
Blessed art thou among women! *’ and she looked 
round with trembling to see whence the voice came, 
and she laid down the pitcher and went into the 
house and took the purple and sat down to work at 
it. And behold the angel Gabriel stood by her 
and filled the chamber with prodigious light, and 
said, “‘ Fear not,’’ etc. And when Mary had fin- 
ished the purple, she took it to the high-priest; 
and having received his blessing, went to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth, and returned back again.¢ Then 
Joseph returned to his home from building houses 
(Prot.); came into Galilee, to marry the Virgin to 
whom he was betrothed (G. B. M.), and finding 
her with child, he resolved to put her away privily; 
but being warned in a dream, he relinquished his 
purpose, and took her to his house. ‘Then came 
Annas the scribe to visit Joseph, and he went back 
and told the priest that Joseph had committed a 
great crime, for he had privately married the Virgin 
whom he had received out of the Temple, and had 
not made it known to the children of Israel. And 
the priest sent his servants, and they found that 
she was with child; and he called them to him, 
and Joseph denied that the child was his, and the 
priest made Joseph drink the bitter water of trial 
(Num. v. 18), and sent him to a mountainous 
place to see what would follow. But Joseph re- 
turned in perfect health, so the priest sent them 
away to their home. Then after three months 
Joseph put Mary on an ass to go to Bethlehem to 
be taxed; and as they were going, Mary besought 
him to take her down, and Joseph took her down 
and carried her into a cave, and leaviny her there 
with his sons, he went to seck a midwife. And as 
he went he looked up, and he saw the clouds aston- 
ished and all creatures amazed. The fowls stopped 
in their flight; the working people sat at their food, 
but did not eat; the sheep stood still; the shep- 
herds’ lifted hands became fixed; the kids were 
touching the water with their mouths, but did not 
drink. And a midwife came down from the moun- 
tains, and Joseph took her with him to the cave, 
and a bright cloud overshadowed the cave, and the 
cloud became a bright light, and when the bright 
light faded, there appeared an infant at the breast 
of Mary. Then the midwife went out and told 


confirmatory of their claim. The Latins have engraved 
on a marble slab in the grotto of their convent in 
Nazareth the words Verbian Aic caro factum est, and 
point out the pillar which marks the spot where the 
angel stood ; whilst the Head of their Church is irre- 
trievably committed to the wild legend of Loretto. 
(See Stanley, S. § P. ch. xiv.) 
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Salome that a Virgin had brought forth, and Sa- 
lome would not believe; and they came back 
again into the cave, and Salome received satisfac- 
tion, but her hand withered away, nor was it re- 
stored, until, by the command of an angel, she 
touched the child, whereupon she was straightway 
cured. (Giles, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testit- 
ment, pp. 33-47 and 66-81, Lond. 1852; Jones, 
On ae New Testament, ii. c. xiti, and xv., Oxf. 
1827; Thilo, Codex Apoe! ‘yphus. See also Vila 
blame Matris Anne per FL Petrum Dor- 
tando, appended to Ludolph of Saxony’s Vita Chresti, 
Lyons, 1642; and a most audacious //istoria Christi, 
written in Persian by the Jesuit P. Jerome Xavier, 
and exposed by Louis de Dieu, Lugd. Bat. 1639.) 

Il. Zhe real history of Mary. — We now pass 
from legend to that period of St. Mary’s life which 
is nade known to us by Holy Scripture. In order 
to give a single view of all that we know of her 
who was chosen to be the mother of the Saviour, we 
shall in the present section put together the whole 
of her authentic history, supplementing it after- 
wards by the more prominent legendary cireum- 
stances which are handed down. 

We are wholly i ignorant of the name and occupa- 
tion of St. Mary's parents. If the genealogy given 
by St. Luke is that of St. Mary (Greswell, etc.), 
her father’s name was Heli, which is another form 
of the name given to her ‘lewendary father, Jeho- 
iakim or Joachim. If Jacob and Heli were the 
two sons of Matthan or Matthat, and if Joseph, 
being the son of the younger brother, married his 
cousin, the daughter of the elder brother (Hervey, 
Ge neulogies of our Lord Jesus Christ), her father 
was Jacob. The Evangelist does not tell us, and 
we cannot know. She was, like Joseph, of the tribe 
of Judah, and of the lineave of David (Ps. exxxii. 
11; Luke i. 32; Rom. i. 3). She had a sister, 
named probably like herself, Mary (John xix. 25) 
[Mary oF CLEOPIAS], and she was connected by 
mariage (guyyevyns, Luke i. 36) with Elisabeth, 
who was of the tribe of Levi and of the lineage of 
Aaron. ‘This is all that we know of her antece- 
dents. 

In oe summer of the year which is known 
as B. c. 5, Mary was living at Nazareth, probably 
at hee ‘parents’ — possibly. at her elder sister's — 
house, not having yet been taken by Joseph to his 
home. She was at this time betrothed to Joseph 
aud wag therefore regarded by the Jewish law and 
custom as his wife, though he had not yet a hus- 
band's rights over her. [MArniAGE, p. 1804.] 
At this time the angel Gabriel came to her with a 
message from God, and announced to her that she 
was to be the mother of the long expected Messiah. 
Ile probably bore the form of an ordinary man, like 
the angels who manifested themselves to Gideon 
and to Manoah (Judg. vi., xiii.). This would 
appear both from the expression eiceAdwy, “he 
eame in;"’ and also from the fact of her being 
troubled, not at his presence, but at the meaning of 
his words. The scene as well as the salutation is 
very similar to that recounted in the Book of 
Daniel, “Phen there came again and touched me 
one like the appearance of a man, and he strength- 
ened me, and said, O man greatly beloved, fear not: 
peace be unto thee, be strong, yea, be strong!” 
(Dan. x. 18,19). The exact meaning of kexapi- 
vwuevn is thou that hast bestowed upon thee a 
free gift of grace.” The A. V. rendering of “ highly 
favored’ is therefore very exact and much nearer 
to the original than the “gratia plena”’ of the 
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Vulgate, on which a huge and wholly unsubstan- 
tial edifice has been built by Romanist devotional 
writers. The next part of the salutation, “The 
Lord is with thee,’? would probably have been 
better translated, “ The Lord be with thee.” It is 
the same salutation as that with which the angel 
accosts Gideon (Judg. vi. 12). “ Blessed art thou 
among women ”’ is nearly the same expression as 
that used by Ozias to Judith (Jud. xiii. 18). Ga- 
briel proceeds to instruct Mary that by the operae 
tion of the Holy Ghost the everlasting Son of the 
Father should be born of her; that in Him the 
prophecies relative to David's throne and kingdom 
should be accomplished; and that his name was to 
be called Jesus. [le further informs her, perhaps 
as a sign by which she might convince herself that 
his prediction with regard to herself would come 
true, that. her relative [Elisabeth was within three 
months of being delivered of a child. 

The angel left: Mary, and she set off to visit Elis- 
abeth either at Hebron or JUTTAH (whichever way 
we understand the els thy dpewhy eis méAw 
"lovda, Luke i. 39), where the latter lived with her 
husband Zacharias, about 20 miles to the south of 
Jerusalem, and therefore at a very considerable 
distance from Nazareth. Immediately on her en- 
trance into the house she was saluted by Elisabeth 
as the mother of her Lord, and had evidence of the 
truth of the angel’s saying with regard to her 
cousin. She embodied her feelings of exultation 
and thankfulness in the hymn known under the 
name of the Magnificat. Whether this was uttered 
by immediate inspiration, In reply to Elsabeth’s 
salutation, or composed during her journey from 
Nazareth, or was written at a later period of her 
three months’ visit at Hebron, does not appear for 
certain. The hymn is founded on Hannah's song 
of thankfulness (1 Sam. ii. 1-10), and exhibits an 
intimate knowledge of the Psalms, prophetical 
writings, and books of Moses, from which sources 
almost every expression in i¢ js drawn. The most 
remarkable clause, “From henceforth all genera- 
tions shall call me blessed,’’ is borrowed from Leah’s 
exclamation on the birth of Asher (Gen. xxx. 13). 
The same sentiment and gas ave also found 
in Prov. xxxi. 28; Mal. iii. 12; Jas. y. 11. In the 
latter place the word yakapi(w is rendered with 
ereat exactness ‘count happy.’ The notion that 
there is conveved in the word any anticipation of 
her bearing the title of “ Blessed”? arises solely 
from ignorance. 

Mary returned to Nazareth shortly before the 
birth of John the Baptist, and continued living at 
her own home. In the course of a few months 
Joseph became aware that she was with child, and 
determined on giving her a bill of divorcement, 
instead of yielding her up to the law to suffer the 
penalty which he supposed that she had incurred. 
Being, however, warned and satisfied by an angel 
who appeared to him ina dream, he took her to 
his own house. It was soon after this, as it would 
seem, that Augustus’ deeree was promulgated, and 
Joseph and Mary travelled to Bethlehem to have 
their names enrolled in the registers (B. c. 4) by 
way of preparation for the taxing, which however 
was not completed till ten years afterwards (A. D. 
6), in the governorship of Quirinus. They reached 
Bethlehem, and there Mary brought forth the 
Saviour of the world, and humbly laid him in a 
manger. 

The visit of the shepherds, the circumcision, the 
adoration of the wise men, and the presentation ip 
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she Temple, are rather scenes in the life of Christ 
than in that of his mother. The presentation in 
the Temple might not take place till forty days 
after the birth of the ghild. During this period 
the mother, according to the law of Moses, was 
unclean (Lev. xii). In the present case there could 
be no necessity for offering the sacrifice and making 
atonement beyond that of obedience to the Mosaic 
precept; but already He, and his mother for Him, 
were acting upon the principle of fulfilling all 
righteousness. The poverty of St. Mary and 
Joseph, it may be noted, is shown by their making 
the uffering of the poor. The song of Simeon and 
the thanksgiving of Anna, like the wonder of the 
shepherds and the adoration of the magi, only in- 
cidentally refer to Mary. One passage alone in 
Simeon's address is specially directed to her, ‘‘ Yea 
a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.” 
The exact purport of these words is doubtful. <A 
common patristic explanation refers them to the 
pang of unbelief which shot through her bosom on 
seeing her Son expire on the cross (Tertullian, 
Origen, Basil, Cyril, etc.). By modern interpre- 
ters it is more commonly referred to the pangs of 
grief which she experienced on witnessing the suf- 
ferings of her Son. 

In the flight into Egypt, Mary and the babe had 
the support and protection of Joseph, as well as in 

* their return from thence, in the following year, on 
the death of Herod the Great (B. c. 3).4 It appears 
to have been the intention of Joseph to have settled 
at Bethlehem at this time, as his home at Nazareth 
had been broken up for more than a year; but on 
finding how Herod's dominions had been disposed 
of, he changed his mind and returned to his old 
vlace of abode, thinking that the child's life would 
ve safer in the tetrarchy of Antipas than in that of 
Archelaus. It is possible that Joseph might have 
been himself a native of Bethlehem, and that before 
this time he had been only a visitor at Nazareth, 
drawn thither by his betrothal and marriage. In 
that case, his fear of Archelaus would make him 
exchange his own native town for that of Mary. It 
may be that the holy family at this time took up 
their residence in the house of Mary’s sister, the 
wife of Clopas. 

Henceforward, until the beginning of our J.ord’s 
ministry — t. e. from B. C. 3 to A. D. 26 — we may 
picture St. Mary to ourselves as living in Nazareth, 
in a humble sphere of life, the wife of Joseph the 
carpenter, pondering over the sayings of the angels, 
of the shepherda, of Simeon, and those of her Son, 
as the latter “‘ increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man" (Luke ii. 52). Two 
circumstances alone, so far as we know, broke in 
on the otherwise even flow of the still waters of 
her life. One of these was the temporary loss of 
her Son when he remained behind in Jerusalem, 
4. D. 8. The other was the death of Joseph. The 
exact date of this last event we cannot determine. 
But it was probably not long after the other. 





@ In the Gospel of the Infancy, which seems to 
date from the 2d century, innumerable miracles are 
made to attend on St. Mary and her Son during their 
sojourn in Egypt: ¢. g., Mary looked with pity on a 
woman who was possessed, and immediately Satan 
tame out of her in the form ofa young man, saying, 
‘Woe is me because of thee, Mary, and thy Son!” 
‘n another occasion they fell in with two thieves, 
pamed Titus and Dumachus; and Titus was gentle, 
wd Dumsachus was harsh ; the Lady Mary therefore 
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From the time at which our Lord's ministry 
commenced, St. Mary is withdrawn almost wholly 
from sight. ‘our times only is ‘he veil removed, 
which, not surely without a reason, is thrown over 
her. These four occasions are—1. The marriage 
at Cana of Galilee (John ii.). 2. The attempt 
which she and his brethren made “(to speak with 
him” (Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii. 21 and 31; Luke 
viii. 19). 3. The Crucifixion. 4. The days suc- 
ceeding the Ascension (Acts i. 14). If to these we 
add two references to her, the first by her Nazarene 
fellow-citizens (Matt. xiii. 54,55: Mark vi. 1-3), the 
second by a woman in the multitude (Luke xi. 27), 
we have specified every event known to us in her 
life. It is noticeable that, on every occasion of our 
Lord’s addressing her, or speaking of her, there ir 
a sound of reproof in his words, with the exception 
of the last words spoken to her from the cross. 


1. The marriage at Cana in Galilee took place in 
the three months which intervened between the 
baptism of Christ and the passover of the year 27. 
When Jesus was found by his mother and Joseph 
in the Temple in the year 8, we find him repudia- 
ting the name of ‘father '’ as applied to Joseph. 
“ Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing”” 
— ‘How is it that ye sought me? Wrist ye not 
that I must be about”? (not Joseph's and yours 
but) “my Fathers business?” (Luke ii. 48, 49). 
Now, in like manner, at his first miracle which in- 
augurates his ministry, He solemnly withdraws 
himself from the authority of his earthly mother. 
This is St. Augustine’s explanation of the “ What 
have [ to do with thee? my hour is not yet come.” 
It was his humanity, not his divinity, which came 
from Mary. While therefore He was acting in his 
divine character Ie could not acknowledge her, nor 
doves He acknowledge her again until Ife was hang- 
ing on the cross, when, in that nature which He 
took from her, He was about tu submit to death 
(St. Aug. Comm. in Joan. Evang. tract viii., vol. 
iii. p. 1455, ed. Migne, Paris, 1845). That tho 
words Ti éuol nal coi; = ID) ” >, imply 
reproof, is certain (cf. Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24: 
and LXX., Judg. xi. 12; 1 IX. xvii. 18; 2 K. iii. 13), 
and such is the patristic explanation of them (see 
[ren. Ady. [eer iii. 18; Apud Bibl. Patr. Max. 
tom. ii. pt. ii. 293; 5. Chrys. //om. an Joan. xxi.). 
But the reproof is of a gentle kind (Trench, on the 
Miracles, p. 102, Lond. 1856; Alford, Comm. in loc. ; 
Wordsworth, Cumm. in loc.). Mary seems to have 
understood it, and accordingly to have drawn back 
desiring the servants to pay attention to her divine 
Son (Olshausen, Comm. in loc.). The modern Ro- 
manist translation, ‘ What is that to me and to 
thee?” is not a mistake, because it is a willful 
misrepresentation (Douay version; Orsini, Life of 
Mary, etc.; see The Catholic Layman, p. 117, 
Dublin, 1852). 

2. Capernaum (John ii. 12), and Nazareth (Matt. 
iv. 18, xiii. 54; Mark vi. 1), appear to have been 


promised Titus that God should receive him on bis 
right hund. And accordingly, thirty-threo years ufter- 
wards, Titus was the penitent thief who was crucified 
on the right hand, and Dumuachus was crucified on the 
left. These are sufficient as samples. Throughout 
the book we find St. Mary associated with her Son, in 
the strange freaks of power attributed to them, in a way 
which shows us whence the cudtus of St. Mary took its 
origin. (Seo Jones, On the New Test., vol. ii. Oxf. 1827 + 
Giler, Codex Apocryphus ; Thilo, Cudex Apocryphus.) 
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the residence of St. Mary for a considerable period. 
The next time that she is brought before us we find 
her at Capernaum. It is the autumn of the year 
28, more than a vear and a half after the miracle 
Wrought at the marriage feast in Cana. ‘Phe Lord 
had in the mean time attended two feasts of the 
paussover, and had twice made a circuit throughout 
Galilee, teaching and working miracles. His fame 
had spread, and crowds came pressing round him, 
so that he had not even time “to eat bread.’’ Mary 
was still living with her sister, and her nephews 
and nieces, James, Joses, Simon, Jude, and their 
three sisters (Matt. xiii. 55); and she and they 
heard of the toils which He was undergoing, and 
they understood that He was denying himself every 
relaxation from his labors. Their human aflection 
conquered their faith. They thought that: He was 
killing himself, and) with an indignation arising 
from love, they exclaimed that He was beside him- 
self, and set off to bring Him home either by en- 
treaty or compulsion.¢ Tle was surrounded by eager 
crowds, and they could not reach Tim. They 
therefore sent a message, begging Him to allow 
them to speak to [lim. This message was handed 
on from one person in the crowd to another, till at 
length it was reported aloud to Tlim.  Avain Ile 
reproves. Again He refuses to admit any authority 
on the part of his relatives, or any privilege on 
account of their relationship. « Who is my moth- 
er, and who are my brethren? and He stretched 
forth his hand toward his  diseiples, and said, Be- 
hold my mother and my brethren! Tor whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which js in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother ”’ 
(Matt. xii. 48, 49). Coinp. Theoph. ta Meare. iii. 
32; S. Chrys. Jom. xliv. in Matt.; S. Aug. i Joan, 
tract x., who all of them point out that the blessed- 
ness of St. Mary consists, not so much in having 
borne Christ, as in believing on Tlim and in obey- 
ine his words (see also Quest. et Resp. ad Orthod. 
exxxvi., ap. S. Just. Mart. in Bibl. Max. Putr. 
tom. ii. pt. ii. p. 138). This indeed is the lesson 
taught directly hy our Lord himself on the next 
oceasion on which reference is made to St. Mary. 
It is now the spring of the year 30, and only about. 
a month before the time of his crucifixion. Christ 
had set out on his last journey from Ga'ilee, which 
was to endat Jerusalem. As Tle passer along, He, 
as usual, healed the sick, and preaehal the glad 
tidings of salvation. In the midst, or at the com- 
pletion, of one of his addresses, a woman of the 
multitude, whose soul had been stirred by his 
words, cried out, “ Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked !?’ Im- 
mediately the Lord replied, “ Yea rather, blessed 
are they that hear the word of God, and keep it” 
(Luke xi. 28). Te does not either aftirm or deny 
anything with regard to the direct bearing of the 
woman’s exclamation, but passes that by as a thing 
indifferent, in order to point out in what alone the 
true blessedness of his mother and of all consists. 
This is the full force of the pevodyye, with which 
He commences his reply. 

3. The next scene in St. Mary’s life brings us to 
the foot of the cross. She was standing there with 
her sister Mary and Mary Magdalene, and Salome, 
and other women, having no doubt followed her 
Son as she was able throughout the terrible morn- 


a {tis a mere subterfuge to refer the words ¢cAcyor 
yap, otc., to the people, instead of to Mary and his 
»ret}:ren (Calmet and Mignue, Dict of the Bible) 
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ing of Good Friday. It was about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and He was about to give up his spirit. 
His divine mission was now, as it were, accom- 
plished. While his ministry was in progress He 
had withdrawn himself from her that He might do 
his Father's work. But now the hour was come 
when his human relationship might be again recog- 
nized. “Tune enim agnovit,’’ says St. Augustine, 
quando illud quod peperit moriebatur "’ (S. Aug. 
In Joan, ix.). Standing near the company of the 
women was St. John: and, with almost bis last 
words, Christ commended his mother to the care of 
him who had borne the name of the Disciple whom 
Jesus loved. “ Woman, behold thy son.’ « Com- 
mendat homo homini hominem,” says St. Augus- 
tine. And from that hour St. John assures us 
that he took her to his own abode. If by “that 
hour" the Evangelist means immediately after the 
words were spoken, Mary was not present at the 
last. scene of all. ‘The sword had sufficiently pierced 
her soul, and she was spared the hearing of the 
last loud cry, and the sight of the bowed head. 
St. Ambrose considers the chief purpose of our 
Lord's words to have been a desire to make mani- 
fest the truth that the Redemption was his work 
alone, while He gave human aflection to his mother. 
“Non egebat adjutore ad omnium: redemptionem. 
Suscepit quidem matris affectum, sed non queesivit 
hominis auxilium’’ (S. Amb. /-ap. dvang. Lue. 
x. 132). 

4. A veil is drawn over her sorrow and over her 
joy which succeeded that sorrow. Mediaeval imagi- 
nation has supposed, but Scripture does not state, 
that her Son appeared to Mary after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead. (See, for example, Ludolph of 
Saxony, Vita Christ, p. 666, Lyons, 1642: and 
Ruperti, De Divinis Offictis, vii. 25, tom. iv. p. 92, 
Venice, 1751.) St. Ambrose is considered to be 
the first writer who suggested the idea, and refer- 
ence is made to his treatise, De Virginitate, i. 3; 
but it is quite certain that the text has been cor- 
rupted, and that it is of Mary Magdalene that he 
is there speaking. (Comp. his Aaposition of St. 
Luke, x. 156. See note of the Benedictine edition, 
tom. ii. p. 217, Paris, 1790.) Another reference 
is usually given to St. Anselm. The treatise quoted 
is not St. Anselin’s, but Eadmer’s. (See Eadmer, 
De Lacellentia Marie, ch. ¥., appended to Anselm's 
Works, p. 188, Paris, 1721.) ‘Ten appearances are 
related by the Evangelists as having oceurred in 
the $0 days intervening between [aster and Ascen- 
sion Day, but none to Mary. She was doubtless 
living at Jerusalem with John, cherished with the 
tenderness which her tender soul would have spe 
cially needed, and which undoubtedly she found 
preéminently in St. John. We have no record of 
her presence at the Ascension. Arator, a writer 
of the Gth century, describes her as being at the 
time not on the spot, but in Jerusalem (Arat. De 
Act. Apost. 1. 50, apud Migne, tom. Ixviii. p. 95, 
Paris, 1848, quoted by Wordsworth, Gk. Zest. Com. 
on the Acts, i. 14). We have no account of her 
being present at the descent of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost. What we do read of her 
is, that she remained steadfast in prayer in the 
upper room at Jerusalem with Mary Magdalene 
and Salome, and those known as the Lord's broth- 
ers and the Apostles. This is the last view that 
we have of her. Holy Scripture leaves her envaged 
in prayer (see Wordsworth as cited above). From 
this point forwards we know nothing of her. It 
is probable that the rest of her life was spent in 
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Jerusalem with St. John (see Epiph. Her. p. 78). 
According to one tradition the beloved disciple 
would not leave Palestine until she had expired in 
his arms (see Tholuck, Light from the Cross, ii. 
Serm. x. p. 234, Edinb., 1857); and it is added that 
she lived and died in the Cenaculum in what is 
now the Mosque of the Tomb of David, the tra- 
ditional chamber of the Last Supper (Stanley, S. 
¢ P. ch. xiv. p. 456). Other traditions make her 
journey with St. John to Ephesus, and there die 
in extreme old age. It was believed by some in 
the 5th century that she was buried at Ephesus 
(see Conc. Ephes., Conc. Labb. tom. iii. p. 574); 
by others, in the same century, that she was buried 
at Gethsemane, and this appears to have been the 
information given to Marcian and Pulcheria by 
Juvenal of Jerusalem. As soon as we lose the 
guidance of Scripture, we have nothing from which 
we can derive any sure knowledge about her. The 
darkness in which we are left is in itself most in- 
structive. 

5. The character of St. Mary is not drawn by 
any of the Evangelists, but some of its lineaments 
are incidentally manifested in the fragmentary 
record which is given of her. They are to be found 
for the most part in St. Luke's Gospel, whence an 
attempt has been made, by a curious mixture of 
the imaginative and rationalistic methods of inter- 
pretation, to explain the old legend which tells us 
that St. Luke painted the Virgin's portrait (Calmet, 
Kitto, Migne, Mrs. Jameson). We might have 
expected greater details from St. John than from 
the other Evangelists; but in his Gospel we learn 
nothing of her except what may be gathered from 
the scene at Cana and at the cross. It is clear 
from St. Luke's account, though without any such 
intimation we might rest assured of the fact, that 
her youth had been spent in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, and that she had set before her the 
example of the holy women of the Old Testament 
as her model. This would appear from the ALag- 
nificat (Luke i. 46). The same bymn, so far as 
it emanated from herself, would show no little 

of mind as well as warmth of spirit. Her 
faith and humility exhibit themselves in her imme- 
diate surrender of herself to the Divine will, though 
ignorant how that will should be accomplished 
(Luke i. 38); her energy and earnestness, in her 
journey from Nazareth to Hebron (Luke i. 39); 
her happy thankfulness, in her song of joy (Luke 
i. 48); her silent musing thoughtfulness, in her 
pondering over the shepherds’ visit (Luke ii. 19), 
and in her keeping her Son’s words in her heart 
‘Luke ii. 51) though she could not fully under- 
stand their import. Again, her humility is seen 
in her drawing back, yet without anger, after re- 
ceiving reproof at Cana in Galilee (John ii. §), and 
in the remarkable manner in which she shuns put- 
ting herself forward throughout the whole of her 
Son’s ministry, or after his removal from earth. 
Once only does she attempt to interfere with her 
Divine Son’s freedom of action (Matt. xii. 46; 
Mark iii. 31; Luke viii. 19); and even here we can 
hardly blame, for she seems to have been roused, 
not by arrogance and by a desire to show her 
authority and relationship, as St. Chrysostom sup- 
soses (Hom. xliv. in Matt.); but by a woman's 
and a mother’s feelings of affection and fear for 
him whom she loved. It was part of that ex- 
quisite tenderness which appears throughout to have 
belonged to her. In a word, so far as St. Mary is 
portrayed to us in Scripture, she is, as we should 
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have expected, the most tender, the most faithful, 
humble, patient, and loving of women, but a woman 
still. 

Ill. Her after life, wholly legendary. —We pass 
again into the region of free and joyous legend 
which we quitted for that of true history at the 
period of the Annunciation. The Gospel record 
confined the play of imavination, and as soon as 
this check is withdrawn the legend bursts out 
afresh. The legends of St. Mary’s childhood may 
be traced back as far as the third or even the second 
century. Those of her death are probably of a 
later date. The chief legend was for a length of 
time considered to be a veritable history, written 
by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, in the 2d century. It 
is to be found in the Bibliotheca Maxima (tom. ii. 
pt. ii. p. 212), entitled Sancti Melitonis Lpiscops 
Sardensis de Transitu Virginis Marie Liber ; 
and there certainly existed a book with this title at 
the end of the 5th century, which was condemned 
by Pope Gelasius as apocryphal (Op. Gelas. apud 
Migne, tom. 59, p. 152). Another form of the 
sume levend has been published at Itlberfeld in 
1854 by Maximilian Enger in Arabic. Ie supposes 
that it is an Arabic translation from a Syriac 
orivinal. It was found in the library at Bonn, 
und is entitled Juannis Apostoli de Transitu Beutes 
Marie Virginis Liber. It is perhaps the same as 
that referred to in Assemani (Biblioth. Orient. 
tom. iii. p. 287, Rome, 1725), under the name of 
historia Dormitionts et Assumptionis B. Marie 
Virginis Joanni Lvangeliste falso inscripta. We 
give the substance of the leyend with its main 
variations. 

When the Apostles separated in order to evan- 
gelize the world, Mary continued to live with St. 
John’s parents in their house near the Mount of 
Olives, and every day she went out to pray at the 
tomb of Christ, and at Golgotha. But the Jews 
had placed a watch to prevent prayers being offered 
at these spots, and the watch went into the city and 
told the chief priests that Mary came daily to pray. 
Then the priests commanded the watch to stone 
her. But at this time king Abgarus wrote to 
Tiberius to desire him to take vengeance on the 
Jews for slaying Christ. They feared therefore to 
add to his wrath by slaying Mary also, and yet they 
could not allow her to continue her prayers at 
Golgotha, because an excitement and tumult was 
thereby made. They therefore went and spoke 
softly to her, and she consented to go and dwell in 
Bethlehem; and thither she took with her three 
holy virgins who should attend upon ber. And in 
the twenty-second year after the ascension of the 
Lord, Mary felt her heart burn with an inexpressi- 
ble longing to be with her Son; and behold an 
angel appeared to her, and announced to her that 
her soul should be taken up from her body on the 
third day, and he placed a palm-branch from para- 
dise in her hands, and desired that it should be 
carried before her bier. And Mary besought that 
the Apostles might be gathered round her before 
she died, and the angel replied that they should 
come. Then tlie Holy Spirit caught up John aa 
he was preaching at phesus, and Peter as he was 
offering sacrifice at Rome, and Paul as he was dis- 
puting with the Jews near Nome, and Thomas in 
the extremity of India, and Matthew and James: 
these were all of the Apostles who were still living: 
then the Holy Spirit awakened the dead, Philip and 
Andrew, and Luke and Simon, and Mark and Bar- 
tholomew: and all of them were snatched away in 
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a bright cloud and found themselves at Bethlehem. 
And angels and powers without number descended 
from heaven and stood round about the house; 
Gabriel stood at blessed Mary's head, and Michael 
at her feet, and they fanned her with their wings; 
and Peter and John wiped away her tears; and 
there was a ereat ery, and they all said « Hail 
blessed one! blessed is the fruit of thy womb!” 
And the people of Bethlehem brought their sick to 
the house, and they were all healed. Then news of 
these things was carried to Jerusalem, and the king 
sent and commanded that they should bring Mary 
and the disciples to Jerusalem. And horsemen 
came to Bethlehem to seize Mary, but they did not 
find her, for the Holy Spirit had taken her and the 
disciples in a cloud over the heads of the horsemen 
to Jerusalem. Then the men of Jerusalem saw 
anvels ascending and descending at the spot where 
Mary's house was. And the high-priests went to 
the vovernor, and craved permission to burn her 
and the house with fire, and the governor gave them 
permission, and they brought wood and fire; but 
as soon as they came near to the house, behold 
there burst forth a fire upon them which consumed 
them utterly. And the governor saw these things 
afar off, and in the evening he brought his son, who 
was sick, to Mary, and she healed him. 

Then, on the sixth day of the week, the Holy 
Spirit commanded the Apostles to take up Mary, 
and to carry her from Jerusalem to Gethsemane, 
and as they went the Jews saw them. Then drew 
near Juphia, one of the high-priests, and attempted 
to overthrow the litter on which she was being 
carried, for the other priests had conspired with 
him, and they hoped to cast her down into the 
valley, and to throw wood upon her, and to burn 
her body with fire. But as soon as Juphia had 
touched the litter the angel smote off his arms with 
a fiery sword, and the arms remained fastened to 
the litter. Then he cried to the disciples and Peter 
for help, and they said, ‘ Ask it of the Lady Mary;”’ 
and he cried, ““O Lady, O Mother of Salvation, 
have mercy on me!’’ Then she said to Peter, 
“Give him back his arms;”’ and they were restored 
whole. But the disciples proceeded onwards, and 
they laid down the litter in a cave, as they were 
commanded, and gave themselves to prayer. 

And the angel Gabriel announced that on the 
first day of the week Mary's soul should be removed 
from this world. And on the morning of that day 
there came Eve and Anne and Elisabeth, and they 
kissed Mary and told her who they were: came 
Adam, Seth, Shem, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
David, and the rest of the old fathers: came Enoch 
and Eliag and Moses: came twelve chariots of 
angels innumerable: and then appeared the Lord 
Christ in his humanity, and Mary bowed before 
him and said, “ O my Lord and my God, place thy 
hand upon me;”’ and he stretched out his hand and 
blessed her; and she took his hand and kissed it, 
and placed it to her forehead and said, “I bow 
before this right hand, which has made heaven and 
earth and all that in them is, and I thank thee and 
praise thee that thou hast thought me worthy of 
this hour.’ Then she said, “ O Lord, take me to 
thyself! ’? And he said to her, “‘ Now shall thy 
body be in paradise to the day of the resurrection, 
and angels shall serve thee; but thy pure spirit 
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a The legend ascribed to Meclito makes her soul to 
ve carried tc paradise by Gabriel while bor Son returns 
u. heaven 
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shall shine in the kingdom, in the dwelling-place 
of my ]’ather’s fullness.""| Then the disciples drew 
near and hesought her to pray for the world which 
she was about to leave. And Mary prayed. And 
after her prayer was finished her face shone with 
marvelous brightness, and she stretched out her 
hands and blessed them all; and her Son put forth 
his hands and received her pure soul, and bore it 
into his Father's treasure-house. And there was a 
light and a sweet smell, sweeter than anything on 
earth; and a voice from heaven saying, ‘“ Hail, 
blessed one! blessed and celebrated art thou among 
women!’ a 

And the Apostles carried her body to the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, to a place which the Lord had told 
them of, and John went before and carried the 
palm-branch. And they placed her in a new tomb, 
and sat at the mouth of the sepulchre, as the Lord 
commanded them; and suddenly there appeared 
the Lord Christ, surrounded by a multitude of 
angels, and said to the Apostles, “ What will ye 
that I should do with her whom my Father’s com- 
mand selected out of all the tribes of Israel that 
1 should dwell in her?’* And Peter and the 
Apostles besought him that he would raise the 
body of Mary and take it with him in glory to 
heaven. And the Saviour said, “ Be it according 
to your word.” And he commanded Michael the 
archangel to bring down the soul of Mary. And 
Gabriel rolled away the stone, and the Lord said, 
“ Rise up, my beloved, thy body shall not suffer 
corruption in the tomb.’ And immediately Mary 
arose and bowed herself at his feet and worshipped ; 
and the Lord kissed her and gave her to the angels 
to carry her to paradise. 

But Thomas was not present with the rest, for 
at the moment that he was summoned to come he 
was baptizing Polodius, who was the son of the 
sister of the king. And he arrived just after all 
these things were accomplished, and he demanded 
to see the sepulchre in which they had laid his 
Lady: “Tor ye know,’ said he, “that I am 
Thomas, and unless I see I will not believe.” Then 
Peter arose in haste and wrath, and the other dis- 
ciples with him, and they opened the sepulchre 
and went in; but they found nothing therein save 
that in which her body had been wrapped. Then 
Thomas confessed that he too, as he was being 
borne in the cloud from India, had seen her holy 
body being carried by the angels with great triumph 
into heaven; and that on his crying to her for her 
blessing, she had bestowed upon him her precious 
Girdle, which when the Apostles saw they were 
glad.® ‘Then the Apostles were carried back each 
to his own place. 

Joannis Apostoli de Transitu Beate Marie Vir- 
gints Liber, Flberfeldre, 1854; S. Afelitonis Epise. 
Sard. de Transitu V. M. Liber, apud Bibl. Max. 
Pair. tom. it. pt. il. p. 212, Lugd. 1677; Jacobi 
a Voragine Legenda Aurea, ed. Gresse, ch. cxix. 
p- 504, Dresd. 1846; John Damasc. Serm. de 
Dormit. Deipare, Op. tom. ii. p. 857 ff, Venice, 
1743; Andrew of Crete, Jn Dorinitt. Detpare Serm. 
iii. p. 115, Paris, 1644; Mrs. Jameson, Legends 
of the Madonna, Lond. 1852; Butler, Lives of 
the Saints in Aug. 15; Dressel, ‘dita et inedite 
Epiphanit Monachi ct Presbyteri, p. 105, Paris, 
1843. [Tischendorf, -1pocalypses Apoc. Lips. 1866.] 





b For the story of this Sacratissimo Ointolo, sti 
preserved at Prato, seo Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of tle 
Madonna, p. 344, Lond. 1852. 
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IV. Jewish traditions respecting her. — These 
are of a very different nature from the light-hearted 
fairy-tale-like stories which we have recounted above. 
We should expect that the miraculous birth of our 
Lord would be an occasion of scoffing to the un- 
believing Jews, and we find this to be the case. 
To the Christian believer the Jewish slander be- 
comes in the present case only a confirmation of 
his faith. The most definite and outspoken of 
theso slanders is that which is contained in the 


book called VIWS MITOIN, or Toldoth Jesu. 


It was grasped at with avidity by Voltaire, and 
declared by him to be the most ancient Jewish 
writing directed against Christianity, and appar- 
ently of the first century. It was written, he says, 
before the Gospels, and is altogether contrary to 
them (Letire sur les Juifs). It is proved by 
Ammon (Biblisch. Theologie, p. 263, Erlang. 1801) 
to be a composition of the 13th century, and by 
Wagenseil (Tela ignea Satune; Confut. Libr. 
Toldos Jeschu, p. 12, Altorf, 1681) to be irrecon- 
cilable with the earlier Jewish tales. In the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, otherwise called the Acts of Pilate, 
we find the Jews represented as charging our Lord 
with illegitimate birth (c. 2). The date of this 
Gospel is about the end of the third century. The 
origin of the charge is referred with great proba- 
bility by Thilo (Codex Apocr. p. 527, Lips. 1832) 
to the circular letters of the Jews mentioned by 
Grotius (ad Matt. xxvii. 63, e¢ ad Act. Apost. 
xviii. 22; Op. ii. 278 and 666, Basil. 1732), which 
were sent from Palestine to all the Jewish syna- 
gogues after the death of Christ, with the view of 
attacking ‘the lawless and atheistic sect which had 
taken its origin from the deceiver Jesus of Galilee ’’ 
(Justin. adv. Tryph.). The first time that we find 
it openly proclaimed is in an extract made by 
Origen from the work of Celsus, which he is refu- 
ting. Celsus introduces 2 Jew declaring that the 
mother of Jesus 53d Tov yhuavtos, Téxrovos Thy 
téxyny bBvros, eke@oOat, cAcyxOeioay ws pepor- 
Xeupevny (Contra Celsum, c. 28, Origenis Opera, 
rill. 59, Berlin, 1845). And again, 4 Tov Inood 
Birnp kbovoa, ekwodeioa ird Tot pynorevoape- 
vov abrhy rénrovos, édcyxGeion em) poxela rad 
ticrovoa awd Twos oTparidTov TMavOhpa robvopa 
(wid. 32). Stories to the same effect may be found 
in the Talmud — not in the Mishna, which dates 
from the second century; but in the Gemara, which 
is of the fifth or sixth (see Tract. Sanhedrin, cap. 
vii. fol. 67, col. 1; Shabbath, cap. xii. fol. 104, col. 
2; and the Midrash Koheleth, cap. x. 5). Raba- 
nus Maurus, in the ninth century, refers to the 
same story: ‘“ Jesum filium Ethnici cujusdam Pan- 
dera adulteri, more latronum punitum esse.’’ We 
then come to the Toldoth Jesu, in which these 
calumnies were intended to be summed up and 
harmonized. In the year 4671, the story runs, in 
the reign of King Jannteus, there was one Joseph 
Pandera who lived at Bethlehem. In the same 
village there was a widow who had a daughter 
named Miriam, who was betrothed to a God-fearing 
man named Johanan. And it came to pass that 
Joseph Pandera meeting with Miriam when it was 
dark, deceived her into the belief that he was 
Johanan her husband. And after three months 
Johanan consulted Rabbi Simeon Shetachides what 
he should do with Miriam, and the rabbi advised 
him to bring her before the great council. But 
Johanan was ashamed to do so, and instead he left 
his home and went end lived at Babylon; and there 
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Miriany brought forth a son and gave him the name 
of Jehoshua. The rest of the work, which has no 
merit in a literary aspect or otherwise, contains an 
account of how this Jehoshua gained the art of 
working miracles by stealing the knowledge of the 
unmentionable name from the Temple; how he was . 
defeated by the superior magical arts of one Juda; 
and how at last he was crucified, and his body 
hidden under a watercourse. It is offensive to 
make use of sacred names in connection with such 
tales: but in Wagenseil’s quaint words we may 
recollect, ‘hae nomina non attinere ad Servatorem 
Nostrum aut beatissimam illius matrem coeterosque 
quos significare videntur, sed designari iis a Diab- 
olo supposita Spectra, Larvas, Lemures, Lamias, 
Stryges, aut si quid turpius istis’’ (7d /gnea 
Satane, Liber Toldos Jeschu, p. 2, Altorf, 1681). 
It is a curious thing that a Pandera or Panther 
has been introduced into the genealogy of our 
Lord by Epiphanius (/feres. lxxviii.) who makes 
him grandfather of Joseph, and by John of Da- 
mascus (De Fide orthodoxa, iv. 15), who makes 
him the father of Barpanther and grandfather of 
St. Mary. 

V. Mohammedan Traditions. — These are again 
cast in a totally different mould from those of the 
Jews. The Mohammedans had no purpose to servo 
in spreading calumnious stories as to the birth of 
Jesus, and accordingly we find none of the Jewish 
malignity about their traditions. Mohammed and 
his followers appear to have gathered up the floating 
oriental traditions which originated in the legends 
of St. Mary’s early years, given above, and to have 
drawn from them and from the Bible indifferently. 
It has been suggested that the Koran had an ob- 
ject in magnifying St. Mary, and that this was to 
insinuate that the Son was of no other nature than 
the mother. But this does not appear to be the 
case. Mohammed scems merely to have written 
down what had come to his ears about her, without 
definite theological purpose or inquiry. 

Mary was, according to the Koran, the daughter 
of Amram (sur. iii.) and the sister of Aaron (sur. 
xix.). Mohammed can hardly be absolved from hav- 
ing here confounded Miriam the sister of Moses with 
Mary the mother of our Lord. It is possible indeed 
that he may have meant different persons, and such 
is the opinion of Sale (Koran, pp. 38 and 251), and 
of D'Herbelot (4261. Orient. in voc. “ Miriam'*); 
but the opposite view is more likely (see Guadagnoli, 
Apol. pro rel. Christ. ch. viii. p. 277, Rom. 1631). 
Indeed, some of the Mohammedan commentators 
have been driven to account for the chronological 
difficulty, by saying that Miriam was miraculously 
kept alive from the days of Moses in order that she 
might be the mother of Jesus. Her mother Hannah 
dedicated her to the Lord while still in the womb, 
and at her birth “commended her and her future 
issue to the protection of God against Satan.’? And 
Hannah brought the child to the Temple to be 
educated by the priests, and the priests, disputed 
among themselves who should take charge of her. 
Zacharias maintained that it was his office, because 
he had married her aunt. But when the others 
would not give up their claims, it was determined 
that the matter should be decided by lot. So'they 
went to the river Jordan, twenty-seven of them, 
each man with his rod; and they threw their rods 
into the river, and none of them floated save that 
of Zacharias, whereupon the care of the child was 
committed to him (Al Beidawi; Jallalo'ddin). Then 
Zacharias placed her in an inner chamber by herself: 
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and though he kept seven doors ever locked upon 
her,* he always found her abundantly supplied with 
provisions which God sent her from paradise, winter 
fruits in summer, and summer fruits in winter. 
And the angels said unto her, “O Mary, verily God 
hath chosen thee, and hath purified thee, and hath 
chosen thee above all the women of the world ”’ 
(Koran, sur. it.). And she retired to a place to- 
wards the Hast, and Gabriel appeared unto her and 
said, “ Verily | am the messenger of thy Lord, and 
am sent to give thee a holy Son”’ (sur. xix.). And 
the angels said, “O Mary, verily God sendeth thee 
good tidings that thou shalt bear the Word proceed- 
ing from Llimself: His name shall be Christ Jesus, 
the son of Mary, honorable in this world and in 
the world to come, and one of them who approach 
near to the presence of God: and he shall speak 
untu men in his cradle and when he is grown up; 
and he shall be one of the righteous.”’ And she 
said, * Llow shall I have a son, seeing I know nota 
man?” The angel said, “So God createth that 
which He pleaseth: when Ile decreeth a thing, He 
only saith unto it, ‘ Be,’ and it is. God shall teach 
him the scripture and wisdom, and the law and the 
gospel, and shall appoint him his apostle to the 
children of Israel’? (sur. iii.). So God breathed of 
his Spirit into the womb of Mary; and she pre- 
served her chastity (sur. lxvi.); for the Jews have 
spoken against her a grievous calumny (sur. iv.). 
And she conceived a son, and retired with him apart 
to a distant place; and the pains of childbirth came 
upon her near the trunk of a palm-tree; and God 
provided a rivulet for her, and she shook the palm- 
tree, and it let fall ripe dates, and she ate and drank, 
and was calm. ‘Then she carried the child in her 
arms to her people; but they said that it was a 
strange thing she had done. Then she made signs 
‘to the child to answer them; and he said, “ Verily 
Iam the servant of God: He hath given me the 
book of the gospel, and hath appointed me a 
prophet; and He hath made me blessed, whereso- 
ever I shall be; and hath commanded me to observe 
prayer and to give alms so long as [ shall live; 
and He hath made me dutiful towards my mother, 
and hath not made me proud or unhappy: and 
peace be on me the day whereon [ was born, and 
the day whereon I shall die, and the day whereon 
I shall be raised to life.” This was Jesus the Son 
of Mary, the Word of Truth concerning whom 
they doubt (sur. xix.). 

Mohammed is reported to have said that many 
men have arrived at perfection, but only four 
women; and that these are, Asia the wife of Pha- 
raoh, Mary the daughter of Amram, his first wife 
Khadijah, and his daughter Fatima. 

The commentators on the Koran tell us that 
every person who comes into the world is touched 
at his birth by the Devil, and therefore cries out; 
out that God placed a veil between Mary and her 
Son and the Evil Spirit, so that he could not reach 
them. Yor which reason they were neither of them 
guilty of sin, like the rest of the children of Adam. 
Uhis privilege they had in answer to Hannah's prayer 


© Qther stories make the only entrance to be by a 
adder and u door always kept locked. 

b The commentators have explained this expression 
6 signifying the breath of Gabriel (Yahya; Jallalo'd- 
lin). But this does not seem to have been Moham- 
ned’s meaning. — 

e¢ © Origen’s Lament,” the * Three Discourses * pub- 
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for their protection from Satan. (Jallalo’ddin; Al 
Beidawi; Kitada.) The Immaculate Conception 
therefore, we may note, was a Mohammedan doc- 
trine six centuries before any Christian theologians 
or schvolmen maintained it. 

Sale, Koran, pp. 39, 79, 250, 458, Lond. 1734; 
Warner, Compendium Historicum eorum qua Mu- 
hammedani de Christo tradiderunt, Lugd. Bat. 
1643; Guadagnoli, Apvlogia pro Christiana Re- 
ligtone, Rom. 1631; D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale, p. 583, Paris, 1697; Weil, Biblische Legen- 
den der Muselmanner, p. 230, Frankf. 1845. 

VI. /mblems.—There was a time in the history 
of the Church when all the expressions used im the 
book of Canticles were applied at once to St. Mary. 
Consequently all the eastern metaphors of king 
Solomon have been hardened into symbols, and rep- 
resented in pictures or sculpture, and attached to 
her in popular litanies. The same method of inter- 
pretation was applied to certain parts of the book 
of the Kevelation. Her chief emblems are the sun, 
moon, and stars (Rev. xii. 1; Cant. vi. 10). The 
name of Star of the Sea is also given her, from a 
fanciful interpretation of the meaning of her nume. 
She is the Rose of Sharon (Cant. ii. 1), and the 
Lily (ii. 2), the Tower of David (iv. 4), the Moun- 
tain of Myrrh and the Hill of Frankincense (iv. 6), 
the Garden enclosed, the Spring shut up, the Foun- 
tain sealed (iv. 12), the Tower of Ivory (vii. 4), the 
Palm-tree (vu. 7), the Closed Gate (Ez. xliv. 2). 
There is no end to thése metaphorical titles. See 
Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Afadonna, and the 
ordinary Litanies of the B. Virgin, 

VIL. Cultus of the Blessed Virgin. — We do not 
enter into the theological bearings of the worship of 
St. Mary; but we shall have left our task incom- 
plete if we do not add a short historical sketch of 
the origin, progress, and present state of the devo- 
tion to her. What was its origin? Certainly not 
the Bible. There is not a word there from which 
it could be inferred; nor in the Creeds; nor in the 
Fathers of the first five centuries. We may scan 
each page that they have left us, and we shall find 
nothing of the kind. There is nothing of the sort 
in the supposed works of Hermas and Barnabas, 
nor in the real works of Clement, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp: that is, the doctrine is not to be found 
in the Ist century. There is nothing of the sort 
in Justin Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian: that is, in the 
2d century. There is nothing of the sort in Ori- 
gen, Gregory Thaumatureus, Cyprian, Methodius, 
Lactantius: that is, in the 38d century. There is 
nothing of the sort in Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyril] 
of Jerusalem, Hilary, Macarius, Epiphanius, Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Ephrem Syrus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Ambrose: that is, in the 4th century. 
There is nothing of the sort in Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Basil of Seleucia, Orosius, Sedulius, 
Isidore, Theodoret, Prosper, Vincentius Lirinensis, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Popes Leo, Hilarius, Simpli- 
cius, Felix, Gelasius, Anastasius. Symmachus: that 
is, in the 5th century.c| Whence, then, did it 


turgus, the Homily attributed to St. Athanasius con- 
taining an invocation of St. Mary, the Panegyric at- 
tributed to St. Epiphanius, the “ Christ Suffering,”’ 
and the Oration containing the story of Justina and 
S¢. Cyprian, attributed to Gregory Nazianzen; the 
Eulogy of the Holy Virgin, and the Prayer attributed 
to Ephrem Syrus; the Book of Meditations attributed 


lished by Vossius as tho work of Gregory Thauma- ito St. Augustine ; the Two Sermons supposed to have 
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arse? There is not a shadow of doubt that the 
origin of the worship of St. Mary is to be found in 
the apocryphal legends of her birth and of her death 
which we have given above. There we find the germ 
of what afterwards expanded into its present por- 
tentous proportions. Some of the legends of her 
birth are as early as the 2d or 3d century. They 
were the production of the Gnostics, and were unan- 
imously and firmly rejected by the Church of the 
first five centuries as fabulous and heretical. The 
Gnostic tradition seems to have been handed on to 
the Collyridians, whom we find denounced by Epi- 
phanius for worshipping the Virgin Mary. They 
were regarded as distinctly heretical. ‘The words 
which this Father uses respecting them were prob- 
ably expressive of the sentiments of the entire 
Church in the 4th century. ‘The whole thing,” 
he says, “is foolish and strange, and is a device 
and deceit of the Devil. Let Mary be in honor. 
Let the Lord he worshipped. Let no one worship 
Mary ” (Epiph. Her. Ixxxix., Op. p. 1066, Paris, 
1622). Down to the time of the Nestorian con- 
troversy, the cultus of the Blessed Virgin would 
appear to have been wholly external to the 
Church, and to have been regarded as heretical. 
But the Nestorian controversies produced a great 
change of sentiment in men’s minds. Nestorius 
had maintained, or at least it was the tendency of 
Nestorianism to maintain, not only that our Lord 
had two natures, the divine and the human (which 
was right), but also that He was two persons, in 
such sort that the child born of Mary was not 
divine, but merely an ordinary human being, until 
the divinity subsequently united itself to Him. 
This was condemned by the Council of Ephesus in 
the year 431; and the title @cordxos, loosely 
translated ‘‘ Mother of God,’ was sanctioned. 
‘The object of the Council and of the Anti-Nesto- 
rians was in no sense to add honor to the mother, 
but to maintain the true doctrine with respect to 
the Son. Nevertheless the result was to magnify 
the mother, and, after a time, at the expense of 
the son. For now the title @eordéxos became a 
shibboleth; and in art the representation of the 
Madonna and Child became the expression of or- 
thodox belief. Very soon the purpose for which 
the title and the picture were first sanctioned be- 
came forgotten, and the veneration of St. Mary 
began to spread within the Church, as it had pre- 
viously existed external to it. The legends too 
were no longer treated so roughly as before. The 
Gnostics were not now objects of dread. Nesto- 
rians, and afterwards Iconoclasts, were objects of 
hatred. The old fables were winked at, and thus 
they “became the mythology of Christianity, uni- 
versally credited among the Southern nations of 
Europe, while many of the dogmas, which they 
are grounded upon, have, as a natural consequence, 
crept into the faith’? (Lord Lindsay, Christian 
Art, i. p. xl. Lond. 1847). From this time the 
worship of St. Mary grew apace. It agreed well 
with many natural aspirations of the heart. To 
paint the mother of the Saviour an ideal woman, 





been delivered by Pope Leo on the Feast of the An- 
nanclation, — are all spurious. See Moral and Devo- 
tional Theology of the Church of Rome (Mozley, Lond. 
1857). The Oration of Gregory, containing the story 
of Justina and Cyprian, is retained by the Benedictine 
editors as genuine ; and they pronounce that nowhere 
else is the protection of the Blessed Virgin Mary so 
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with all the grace and tenderness of womanhood, 
and yet with none of its weaknesses, and then to 
fall down and worship the image which the imag- 
ination had set up, was what might easily happen, 
and what did happen. Evidence was not asked 
for. Perfection «was becoming ” to the mother of 
the Lord; therefore she was perfect. Adoration 
“6 was befitting’? on the part of Christians; there- 
fore they gave it. Any tales attributed to antiquity 
were received as genuine; any revelations supposed 
to be made to favored saints were accepted as true: 
and the Madonna reiyned as queen in heaven, in 
earth, in purgatory, and over hell. We learn the 
present state of the religious regard in which she is 
held throughout the south of Europe from St. Al- 
fonso de Liguori, whose every word is vouched for 
by the whole weight of his Church's authority. 
From the Glories of Mary, translated from the 
original, and published in London in 1852, we find 
that St. Mary is Queen of Mercy (p. 13) and 
Mother of all mankind (p. 23), our Life (p. 52), 
our Protectress in death (p. 71), the Hope of all 
(p- 79), our only Refuge, Help, and Asylum (p 
81); the Propitiatory of the whole world (p. 81); 
the one City of Refuge (p. 89); the Comfortress of 
the world, the Kefuve of the Unfortunate (p. 100); 
our Latroness (p. 106); Queen of Heaven and Hell 
(p- 110); our Protectress from the Divine Justice 
and from the Devil (p. 115); the Ladder of Para- 
dise, the Gate of Lfeaven (p. 121); the Mediatrix 
of grace (p. 124); the Dispenser of all graces (p. 
128); the Helper of the Redemption (p. 133); the 
Couperator in our Justification (p. 133); a tender 
Advocate (p. 145); Omnipotent (p. 146); the sin- 
gular Refuge of the lost (p. 156); the great Peace- 
maker (p. 165); the Throne prepared in mercy (p. 
165); the Way of Salvation (p. 200); the Medi- 
atrix of Angels (p. 278). In short, she is the Way 
(p. 200), the Door (p. 588), the Mediator (p. 295), 
the Intercessor (p. 129), the Advocate (p. 144), the 
Redeemer (p. 275), the Saviour (p. 343). 

Thus, then, in the worship of the Blessed Virgin 
there are two distinctly marked periods. The first 
is that which commences with the apostolic times, 
and brings us down to the close of the century in 
which the Council of lephesus was held, during which 
time the worship of St. Mary was wholly external 
to the Church, and was regurded by the Church ag 
heretical, and confined to Gnostic and Collyridian 
heretics. The second period commences with the 6th 
century, when it began to spread within the Church ; 
and, in spite of the shock given it by the Reforma- 
tion, has continued to spread, as shown by Ligu- 
ori’s teaching; and is spreading still, as shown by 
the manner in which the papal decree of December 8, 
1854, has been, not universally indeed, but yet gen- 
erally, received. Jven before that decree was issued. 
the sound of the word “ deification’’? had been 
heard with reference to St. Mary (Newman, £ssay 
on Develupment, p. 409, Lond. 1846); and she had 
been placed in “a throne far above all created 
powers, mediatorial, intercessory ;’’ she had been 
invested with “a title archetypal; with a crown 


The words are: “Justina... meditating on these in- 
stances (and beseeching the Virgin Mary to assist o 
virgin in peril), throws before her the charm of fast- 
ing.’ Itis shown to be spurious by Tyler ( Worship 
of the Blessed Virgin, p. 378, Lond. 1844). Even sup- 
pose it were genuine, the contrast between the strong- 
est passage of the 4th century and the ordinary lan- 


clearly and explicitly commended in the 4th century. | guage of the 19th would be sufficiently striking. 
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bright as the morning star; a glory issuing from 
the [ternal Throne; robes pure as the heavens; 
and a sceptre over all (1b7d. p. 406). 

VIL. fer Assumption. — Not only religious 
sentiments, but facts grew up in exactly the same 
way. The Assumption of St. Mary is a fact, or 
an alleced fact. How has it come to be accepted! 
At the end of the 5th century we find that there 
existed a book, Ve Transitu Virginis Marve, 
which was condemned by Pope Gelasius as apocry- 
phal. This book is without doubt the oldest form 
of the legend, of which the books ascribed to St. 
Melito and St. John are variations. Down to the 
end of the 5th century, then, the story of the As- 
suniption was external to the Church, and distinctly 
looked upon by the Chureh as belonging to the 
heretics and not to her. But then eame the chance 
of sentiment already referred to, consequent on the 
Nestorian controversy. The desire to protest against 
the early fubles which had been spread abroad by 
the heretics was now passed away, and had been 
succeeded by the desire to magnify her who had 
brought forth Him who was God. Accordingly a 
writer, whose date Baronius fixes at about this 
time (Ann. “eel. i. 347, Lucca, 1738), suggested 
the possibility of the Assumption, but declared his 
inability to decide the question. The letter in 
which this possibility or probability is thrown out 
came to be attributed to St. Jerome, and may be 
still found among his works, entitled ld Paulam et 
Lustochium de Assumptione B. Viryinis (v. 82, 
Paris, 1706). About the same time, probably, or 
rathe: later, an insertion (now recounized on all 
hands to be a forgery) was made in Lusebius’ 
Chronicle, to the effect that “in the year A. D. 48 
Mary the Virgin was taken up into heaven, as 
some wrote that they had it revealed to them.”’ 
Another tract was written to prove that the As- 
sumption was not a thing in itself unlikely; and 
this came to be attributed to St. Augustine, and 
may be found in the appendix to his works; anda 
sermon, with a similar purport, was ascribed to 
St. Athanasius. ‘Thus the names of Iusebius, 
Jerome, Augustine, Athanasius, and others, came 
to be quoted as maintaining the truth of the As- 
sumption. The first writers within the Chureh in 
whose extant writings we find the Assumption as- 
serted, are Gregory of Tours in the 6th century, 
who has merely copied Melito’s hook, De Transitu 
(De Glor. Mart. lib. i. ¢. 4; Migne, 71, p. 708); 
Andrew of Crete, who probably lived in the 7th 
century; and John of Damascus, who lived at the 
beginning of the 8th century. The last of these 
authors refers to the Euthymiac history as stating 
that Marcian and Pulcheria being in search of the 
body of St. Mary, sent to Juvenal of Jerusalem to 
inquire for it. Juvenal replied, “In the holy and 
divinely inspired Scriptures, indeed, nothing is re- 
corded of the departure of the holy Mary, Mother 
of God. But from an ancient and most true tra- 
dition we have received, that at the time of her 
glorious falling asleep all the holy Apostles, who 
were going through the world for the salvation of 
the nations, borne aloft in a moment of time, came 
together to Jerusalem; and when they were near 
her they had a vision of angels, and divine melody 
was heard; and then with divine and more than 
heavenly melody she delivered her holy soul into 
the hands of God in an unspeakable manner. But 





@ This “ Buthymiac History ” is involved in the 
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that which had borne God, being carried with an- 
gelic and apostolic psalmody, with funeral rites was 
deposited in a coffin at Gethsemane. In this place 
the chorus and singing of the angels continued 
three whole days. But after three days, on the 
angelic music ceasing, those of the Apostles who 
were present opened the tomb, as one of them, 
Thomas, had been absent, and on his arrival wished 
to adore the body which had borne God. But her 
all glorious body they could not find; but they 
found the linen clothes lying, and they were filled 
with an ineffable odor of sweetness which pro- 
ceeded from them. ‘Then they closed the coffin. 
And they were astonished at the mysterious won- 
der; and they came to no other conclusion than 
that He who had chosen to take flesh of the Virgin 
Mary, and to become a man, and to be born of 
her— God the Word, the Lord of Glory — and 
had preserved her virginity after birth, was also 
pleased, after her departure, to honor her immac- 
ulate and unpolluted body with incorruption, and 
to translate her before the common resurrection of 
all men’? (St. Joan. Damase. Op. ii. 880, Venice, 
1748). It is quite clear that this is the same le- 
gend as that which we have before given. Here, 
then, we see it brought over the borders and 
planted within the Church, if this “ Euthymiac 
history "’ is to be accepted as veritable, by Juvenal 
of Jerusalem in the 5th century, or else by Gregory 
of Tours in the 6th century, or by Andrew of 
Crete in the 7th century, or finally, by John of 
Damascus in the 8th century (see his three Hom- 
ilies on the Sleep of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Op. 
ii. 857-886).¢ The same legend is given in a 
slightly different form as veritable history by 
Nicephorus Callistus in the 13th century (Niceph. 
i. 171, Paris, 1630); and the fact of the Assump- 
tion is stereotyped in the Breviary Services for 
August 15th (Brev. Rom. pars est. p. 551, Milan, 
1851). Here again, then, we see a legend originated 
by hereties, and remaining external to the Church 
till the close of the 5th century, creeping into the 
Church during the 6th and 7th centuries, and 
finally ratified by the authority both of Rome and 
Constantinople. See Baronius, Ann. Lecl. (i. 344, 
Lucca, 1738), and Martyrologium (p. 314, Paris, 
1607). 

IX. Her Immaculate Conception. — Similarly 
with regard to the sinlessness of St. Mary, which 
has issued in the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Down to the close of the 5th century 
the sentiment with respect to her was identical 
with that which is expressed by theologians of the 
Chureh of England (sce Pearson, On the Creed). 
She was regarded as ‘ highly favored ;’’ as a woman 
arriving as near the perfection of womanhood as it 
was possible for human nature to arrive, but yet 
liable to the infirmities of human nature, and some- 
times led away by them. Thus, in the 2d cen- 
tury, Tertullian represents her as guilty of unbelief 
(De carne Christi, vii. 315, and Adv. AMarcion, 
iv. 19, p. 4338, Paris, 1695). In the 3d century, 
Origen interprets the sword which was to pierce her 
bosom as being her unbelief, which caused her to 
he offended (/fom. in Luc. xvii. iii. 952, Paris, 
1733). In the 4th century St. Basil gives the 
same interpretation of Simeon’s words (/:p. 260, iii. 
400, Paris, 1721); and St. Hilary speaks of her 
as having to come into the severity of the final 


spurious by ita reference to it. See Historia Literary 


stmost confusion. Cave considers the Homily proved |i. 582, 625. Oxf. 1740. 
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jadgment (Jn Ps. cxix. p. 262, Paris, 1693). In 
the 5th century St. Chrysostom speaks of the 
“excessive ambition,’ ‘foolish arrogancy,”’ and 
“vain-glory,’”’ which made her stayd and desire 
to speak with Him (vii. 467, Paris, 1718); and 
St. Cyril of Alexandria (so entirely is he misrepre- 
sented by popular writers) speaks of her as failing 
in faith when present at the Passion —as being 
weaker in the spiritual life than St. Peter — as being 
entrusted to St. John, because he was capable of 
explaining to her the mystery of the Cross —as 
inferior to the Apostles in knowledge and belief of 
the Resurrection (iv. 1064, vi. 391, Paris, 1658). 
It is plain from these and other passages, which 
might be quoted, that the idea of St. Mary’s exemp- 
tion from even actual sins of infirmity and imperfec- 
tion, if it existed at all, was external to the Church. 
Nevertheless there grew up, as was most natural, a 
practice of looking upon St. Mary as an example to 
other women, and investing her with an ideal char- 
acter of beauty and sweetness. A very beautiful 
picture of what a girl ought to be is drawn by St. 
Ambrose (De Virgin. ii. 2, p. 164, Paris, 1690), 
and attached to St. Mary. It is drawn wholly 
from the imagination (as may be seen by his mak- 
ing one of her characteristics to be that she never 
went out of doors except when she accompanied her 
parents to church), but there is nothing in it which 
isin any way superhuman. Similarly we find St. 
Jerome speaking of the clear light of Mary hiding 
the little fires of other women, such as Anna and 
Elisabeth (vi. 671, Verona, 1734). St. Augustine 
takes us a step further. He again and again speaks 
of her as under original sin (iv. 241, x. G54, &c., 
Paris, 1700); but with respect to her acfual sin he 
says that he would rather not enter on the ques- 
tion, for it was possible (how could we tell ?) that 
God had given her sufficient grace to keep her free 
from actual sin (x. 144). At this time the chance 
of mind before referred to, as originated by the 
Nestorian controversies, was spreading within the 
Church; and it became more and more the general 
belief that St. Mary was preserved from actual sin 
by the grace of God. ‘This opinion had become 
slmost universal in the 12th century. And now a 
further step was taken. It was maintained by St. 
Bernard that St. Mary was conceived in original 
sin, but that before her birth she was cleansed from 
it, like John the Baptist and Jeremiah. This was 
the sentiment of the 13th century, as shown by the 
works of Peter Lombard (Sentent. lib. iii. dist. 3), 
Alexander of Hales (Sum. Theol. num. ii. art. 2), 
Albertus Magnus (Sentent. lib. iii. dist. 3), and 
Thomas Aquinas (Sum. Theol. quoest. xxvii. art. 
1, and Comm. in Lib. Sentent. dist. 3, qusest. 1). 
Early in the 14th century died J. Duns Scotus, and 
he is the first theologian or schoolman who threw 
out as a possibility the idea of an [Immaculate Con- 
ception, which would exempt St. Mary from original 
as wellas actual sin. This opinion had been grow- 
ing up for the two previous centuries, having oriy- 
inated apparently in France, and having been 
adopted, to St. Bernard’s indignation, by the can- 
onsof Lyons. From this time forward there was a 
struggle between the maculate and immaculate con- 
ceptionists, which has led at length to the decree of 
December 8, 1854, but which has not ceased with 
that decree. Here, then, we may mark four distinct 
theories with respect to the sinlessness of St. Mary. 
The first is that of the early Church to the close 
of the 5th century. It taught that St. Mary was 
orn in original sin, was liable to actual sin, and 
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that she fell into sins of infirmity. The second 
extends fromthe close of the 5th to the 12th cen- 
tury. It taught that St. Mary was born in originad 
sin, but by God's grace was saved from falling into 
actual sins. ‘The third is par excellence that of 
the 13th century. It taught that St. Mary was 
conceived in original sin, but was sanctified in the 
womb before birth. The fourth may be found 
obscurely existing, but only existing to be con- 
demned, in the 12th and 13th centuries; brought 
into the light by the speculations of Scotus and 
his followers in the 14th century; thenceforward 
running parallel with and = struggling with the 
sanctificata in utero theory, till it obtained its ap- 
parently final victory, so far as the Roman Church 
is concerned, in the 19th century, and in the life- 
time of ourselves. It teaches that St. Mary was 
not conceived or born in original sin, but has been 
wholly exempt from all sin, original and actual, in 
her conception and birth, throughout her life, and 
in her death. 

See Laborde, La Croyance a UImmaculée Con- 
ception ne peut derenir Doyme de Foi, Paris, 1855; 
Perrone, De Jimmaculato B. Vo AM. Conceptu, 
Avenione, 1848; Christian Remembrancer, vols. 
xxiii. and xxxvii.; Bp. Wilberforce, Rome — her 
New Dogma, and our Dutics, Oxf. 1855; Observa- 
fleur Catholique, Paris, 1855-60; Fray Morgaez, 
Laamen Bulle Ineffabilis, Paris, 1858. V. M. 


MARY (Rec. Text, with [Sin.] D, Mapu; 
Lachmann, with A BC, Mapia: JJaria), a Roman 
Christian who is greeted by St. Paul in his Epistle 
to the Romans (xvi. 6) as having toiled hard for 
him—or according to some MSS. for them. 
Nothing more is known of her. But Professor 
Jowett (The Hpistles of St. Paul, ete. ad loc.) has 
called attention to the fact that hers is the only 
Jewish name in the list. G. 


* MAS’ADA (Magadda) a remarkable Jewish 
fortress on the western shore of tle Dead Sea, a 
few hours south of Engedi. It is mentioned hy 
Pliny and Strabo, but is not named in the Bible 
nor in the Books of the Maccabees, although it was 
first built by Jonathan Maccabeus and was, proba- 
bly, one of the ‘ stroncholds in Judea,’’ (1 Mace. 
xii. 35), which he consulted with the elders about 
building. Josephus has given a full description of 
it, and of the terrible tragedy of which it was the 
theatre. (2. J. vii. 8.) It was an isolated rock, 
several hundred feet high, and inaccessible except 
by two paths hewn in its face. The summit was a 
plain, about three fourths of a mile in length, and 
a third of a mile in breadth. Herod the Great 
chose this spot for a retreat in case of danger, built 
a wall around the top, strengthened the original 
fortifications, and added a palace, with armories and 
ample store-houses and cisterns. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem and the re- 
duction of the other fortresses, this almost impreg- 
nable post was held by a garrison (which included 
many families) of Jewish zealots under the com- 
mand of Eleazar, and here was made the last stand 
against the power of Rone. The Roman general, 
Flavius Sibon, gathered his forces to this fortress 
and laid siege to it, building a wall around the en- 
tire rock. He then raised his banks against the 
single narrow promontory by which it can now 
be climbed, and when, at length, it became evident 
that he would subdue it, the besieged, under the 
impassioned harangue of their leader, devoted them- 
selves to self-destruction. Lach man, after tenderly 
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embracing his wife and children, put them to death 
with his own hand; ten men were then selected by 
lot to massacre the rest; and one of the survivors, 
in the same way, f& despatch the others and then 
himself. This frantic resulve was executed, and 
960 persons — men, women, and children — lay in 
their blood. The conqueror, pressing the sieve, the 
next morning, encountered the silence of death, 
and entering the fortress, met the appalling speeta- 
cle. ‘Two women and five children, who had been 
concealed in a eavern, alone survived. 

The spot, thus signalized, was lost to history 
until the publication of Robinson and Sinith’s 
researches. At din Jidy, their attention had been 
attracted to this singular rock with ruins on its 


summit, now called Sedbeh (XAw), but it was not 


until they reached Germany, that. it occurred to 
them it must be the ancient Masada (isl Res. 
He. 240 f.). ‘Phe writer, in company with an 
inglish painter, under the protection of a Bedawy 
chief, visited the spot in the spring of 1842. Cross- 
ing from Hebron the territory which les between 
the highlands of Judiwa and the Dead Sea —the 
hills being first succeeded by an undulating coun- 
try, at that season verdant and forming the prinet- 
pal pasture-ground of the Bedawin, this by a ranze 
of white, naked, conical hills, mostly barren, and 
the latter by a rugged, rocky strip, bordering the 
sea, and cut through by deep wadies — we reached, 
across a scorched and desolate tract, the lofty clitts 
of Sebbeh with its ruins, fronted on the west by 
precipices of a rich, reddish-brown color, the motion- 
Jess sea lying far below on the east, and the moun- 
tains of Moab towering beyond — the whole region 
wearing an aspect of lonely and stern grandeur. 
The identification was complete — the lower part of 
the entire wall which Herod built) around the top, 
and the entire Roman wall of cireumvallation be- 
low, with the walls of the Roman camps connected 
with it, undisturbed for eighteen centuries, remain- 
ing as they were left, except as partially wasted by 
the elements. As we Jouked down on those lines, 
they vividly recalled the siege and the day when 
the crimsoned rock on which we stood bore witness 
to the fulfillment of the fearful impreeation :— 
“His blood be on us and on our children!’ (2742. 
Sacra, 1843, pp. 61-67).¢ Ss. W. 


MAS’ALOTH (Macadd@ [so Sin.]; Alex. 
Mecoadw8: Masaloth), a place in Arbela, which 
Bacchides and Alcimus, the two generals of Deme- 
trius, besieged and took with great slaughter on 
their way from the north to Gilgal (1 Mace. ix. 2). 
Arbela is probably the modern /rbid, on the south 
side of the Judy el-/himim, about 3 miles N. W. 
of ‘Tiberias, and half that distance from the Lake. 
The name Mesaloth is omitted by Josephus (Ant 
xi. 11, § 1), nor has any trace of it been since dis- 
covered; but the word may, as Robinson (Bibl. 
Stes. ii. 898) suggests, have originally signified the 


“steps ’? or “ terraces” (as if mh D'S). In that 


ease it was probably a name given to the remark- 
able caverns still existing on the northern side of the 
gaine wady, and now called Aula’at Jon Maan, 


a * This place was visited in 1848 by Lieut. Lynch’s 
party, who describes it, yet without alluding to the 
previous caplorations. Wo record with pleasure M. de 
Saulcy’s acknowledgment that, “the honor of having 
deen the first to visit the ruins of Masada belongs un- 
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the “ fortress of the son of Maan’? — caverns which 
actually stood a remarkable siege of some length, 
by the forces of Herod (Joseph. B. J. i. 16, § 4). 
A town with the similar name of MISHAL, or 
MaASHAL, occurs in the list of the tribe of Asher, 
but whether its position was near that assumed 
above for Masaloth, we have no means of judging. 
G. 
MAS’CHIL (Spi: auveois: intellectus, 
but in Ps. lili. intclligentia). The title of thirteen 
psalms; xxxii., xlil., xliv., xlv., Hi.-lv., lyxiv., Ixxvill., 
Ixxxvili., Ixxxix., exlii. Jerome in his version from 
the Hebrew renders it uniformly eruditio, “ instruc- 
tion,” except in Pss. xhi., Ixxxix., where he has 
intellectus, * understanding.”? The margin of our 
A. V. has in Pss. Ixxiv., Ixxvill., Ixxxix., “to give 
instruction; *? and in Ps. Ixxxviii., exlii., “giving 
instruction.’ In other passages in which the word 
occurs, it is rendered “ wise '* (Job xxii. 2; Prov. x. 
5,19, &e.), © prudent (Prov. six. 145 Am. v.13), 
“expert? (ler. L 9), and skillful’? (Dan. i. 4). 
In the Psalm in which it first occurs as a title, the 
root of the word is found in another form (Ps. 
xxx. 8), “DT will dstruct thee,’ from which cir- 
cumstance, it has been inferred, the title was ap- 
plied to the whole psalm as “ didactic.” But 
since * Maschil’* is aflixed to many psalms which 
would scarcely be classed us didactic, Gesenius (or 
rather Roediger) explains it as denoting “ any sacred 
sony, relatine to divine thinys, whose end it was to 
promote wisdom and piety” (Zhes. p. 13800). Ew- 
ald (Dichter di alt, Boi. 25) regards Ps. xlvii. 7 
(A.V. © sing ye praises with understanding Heb. 
maschil), as the key to the meaning of Maschil, 
Which in his opinion is a musical term, denoting a 
miclody requiring great skill in its execution. The 
objection to the explanation of Noediger is, that. it 
is wanting in precision, and would allow the term 
«“Masehil to be applied to every psalm in the 
Psalter. That it is employed to indicate to the 
conductor of the ‘Temple choir the manner in which 
the psalin was to be sung, or the melody to which 
it was adapted, rather than as descriptive of its 
contents, seems to be implied in the title of Ps. xlv., 
where, after © Maschil,” is added ‘a song of Joves ”’ 
to denote the special character of the psalm. Again, 
with few exceptions, it is associated with directions 
fur the choir, “to the chief musician,” ete., and 
occupies the same position in the titles as Michtam 
(Ps. xvi., Ii-Ix.), Jfecmor (AL V. “ Psalm; ’? Ps. 
iv.-vi., ete.), and Shiggaion (Ps. vii.) If, there- 
fore, we regard it| as originally used, in the sense 
of “didactic,” to indicate the character of one par- 
ticular psalm, it might have been applied to others 
as being set to the melody of the original Maschil- 
psalm. But the suggestion of Ewald, given above, 
has most to commend it. Comparing “ Masebil 
with the musical terms already alluded to, and ob. 
servine the different manner in which the character 
of a psalm is indicated in other instances (1 Chr. 
xvi. 7; Pss. xxxviil., Ixx., titles), it seems probable 
that it was used to convey u direction to the singers 
as to the mode in which they were to sing. There 
appear to have been Maschils of different kinds, for 
in addition to those of David which form the greater 





questionably to Messrs. Wolcott and Tipping ” (Narra- 
tive of a Journey round the Dead Sea, i. 191f.). Von 
Raumer also refers to Dr. Wolcott's discoveries as set- 
tling the question of the identification of Masada wit) 
the presont SebbeA (see Paldstina, p. 212, 4te Aufi.). H. 
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| aumber, there are others of Asaph (Pss. Ixxiv., 
fxxviii.), Heman the Ezrahite (Ixxxviii.), and 
Ethan (Ixxxix.). W. A. W. 


MASH (W%: Moody: Mes), one of the sons 
of Aram, and the brother of Uz, Hul, and Gether 
(Gen. x. 23). In 1 Chr. i. 17 the name appears as 
Meshech, and the rendering of the LXX., as above 
given, leads to the inference that a similar form also 
existed in some of the copies of Genesis. It may 
further be noticed that in the Chronicles, Mash and 
his brothers are described as sons of Shem to the 
omission of Aram; this discrepancy is easily ex- 
plained: the links to connect the names are omitted 
in other instances (comp. ver. 4), the ethnologist 
evidently assuming that they were familiar to his 
readers. As to the geographical position of Mash, 
Josephus (Anté. i. 6, § 4) connects the name with 
Mesene in lower Babylonia, on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf — a locality too remote, however, from 
the other branches of the Aramaic race. The more 
probable opinion is that which has been adopted by 
Bochart (Phal. ii. 11), Winer (Jtwd. s. v.), and 
Knobel ( Vélkert. p. 237) — namely, that the name 
Mash is represented by the fons Jfasius of classi- 
eal writers, a range which forms the northern 
boundary of Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and 
Euphrates (Strab. xi. pp. 506, 527). Knobel recon- 
ciles this view with that of Josephus by the sup- 
position of a migration from the north of Meso- 
potamia to the south of Babylonia, where the race 
may have been known in later times under the 
name of Meshech: the progress of the population 
in these parts was, however, in an opposite direc- 

| tion, from south to north. Kalisch (Comm. on 
Gen. p. 286) connects the names of Mash and 
Mysia: this is, to say the least, extremely doubt- 
ful; both the Mysians themselves and their name 
(= Mesia) were probably of European origin. 
W. L. B. 


MASHAL (Dwg [comparison, proverb: 
Vat.] Maaca; [Rom. Maagda; Alex.? Macad:] 
Masal), the contracted or provincial (Galilean) form 
in which, in the later list of Levitical cities (1 Chr. 
vi. 74), the name of the town appears, which in 
the earlier records is given as MISNEAL and 
MisHaL. It suggests the MASALOTH of the Mac- 
cabean history. G. 

MASI’AS (Micalas [Vat. Me:-]; Alex. Maot- 
as: Malsith), one of the servants of Solomon, 
whose descendants returned with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. 
v. 34). 


MASMAN (Macudy, [Vat.]; Alex. Maac- 


pay: Masman). This name occurs for SueMAtAT 
in 1 Esdr. viii. 43 (comp. Ezr. viii. 16). The 
Greek text is evidently corrupt, Sayalas (A. V. 


Mamaias), which is the true reading, being mis- 


placed in ver. 44 after Alnathan. 
* MASONS. ([Hanpicrart, 3.] 
MASORA. [Otp TesTAmMeEnt.] 


MAS’PHA. 1. (Maconpd: Maspha.) A 
place opposite to (karévayr:) Jerusalem, at which 
Judas Maccabseus and his followers assembled them- 
selves to bewail the desolation of the city and the 
sanctuary, and to inflame their resentment before 
the battle of Emmaus, by the sight, not only of 
the distant city, which was probably visible from 
the eminence, but also of the Book of the Law 
nutilated and profaned, and of other objects of 
peculiar precionsness and sanctity (1 Macc. iii. 46). 


Josephus MdAAnv: JJasphe.) 
which were taken from the Ammonites by Judas 
Maccabreus in his campaign on the east of Jordan 


of Mizpeh of Gilead. 
9 
variation of Olim, PN), ‘salt.’ Perhaps Jose- 


phus also reads M20, “ salt.” 
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There is no doubt that it is identical with Mizpent 
of Benjamin, the ancient sanctuary at which Sam- 
uel had convened the people on an occasion of 
equal emergency, 
rately Massépha, is merely the form in which the 
LXX. uniformly render the Iebrew name Mizpeh. 


In fact, Maspha, or more accu- 


2. (Maopa; [Sin. Mapa; Alex. Maaga:] but 
One of the cities 


(1 Macc. v. 35). It is probably the ancient city 


The Syriac has the curious 


G 


MASR’EKAH (Awe [place of vines]: 


Maooernas, 11 Chron. Macerias, and so Alex. 
in both: Afusreca), an ancient place, the native 
spot of Samlah, one of the old kings of the Edom- 


ites (Gen. xxxvi. 86; 1 Chr. i. 47). Interpreted 


as Hebrew, the name refers to vineyards —as if 


from Sarak, a root with which we are familiar in 
the “vine of Sorek,”’ that is, the choice vine; and 


led by this, Knobel (Genesis, p. 257) proposes to 
place Masrekah in the district of the Idumean 


mountains north of Petra, and along the Hadj 
route, where Burckhardt found extensive vine- 


yards," and “creat quantities of dried grapes,” 


made by the tribe of the /éefaya for the supply of 
Gaza and for the Mecca pilgrims (Burckhardt, 
Syria, Aug. 21). But this is mere conjecture, ag 
no name at all corresponding with Masrekah has 
been yet discovered in that locality. Schwarz (215) 
mentions a site called /n-Jfasrak, a few miles 
south of Petra. ITIe probably refers to the place 
marked Ain AMufrak in Palmer's Map, and clin 
el- Usdaka in Wiepert’s (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 1856). 
The versions are unanimous in adhering more or 
less closely to the Hebrew. G. 


MAS’SA (S73 [present, tribute]: Macon; 
[in 1 Chron., Vat. Mavacon:] AVassa), a son of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 30). His de- 
scendants were not improbably the Jfasani, whe 
are placed by Ptolemy (v. 19, § 2) in the east of 


Arabia, near the borders of Babylonia. 
W. iL. Bz 


* According to some the proper rendering in 
Prov. xxx. 1 is “ Agur the Massite.”” It is in- 
ferred, therefore, that the above Massa was the 
name also of the place where the wise Agur lived 
and where Lemuel reigned as king (Prov. xxxi. 1). 
In support of this conclusion see Bertheau, Die 
Spriiche Salomo's, p. 15 f. Prof. Stuart adopts 
this opinion in his notes on the above passaves 
(Comm. on Proverbs, pp. 401, 421). That view, 
says First (7/andic. s. y.), is a doubtful one. The 


ordinary signification of NW2TT, the utterance, 


proverb (in the A. V. “the prophecy’), is entirely 


appropriate, and is more generally preferred by 
commentators. See Umbreit’s Spriiche Solomo’s, 
p- 392. [Further, see Acur, Lumut, UCAL.] 


MAS/SAH (7773: retoacuds; [in Deut. 
XXXiii., melpa: Tentatw]), i. e. temptation, a name 
given to the spot, also called MERtBATT, where the 
Israelites “tempted Jehovah, saying, Is Jehovak 
among us or not?” (Ex. xvii. 7). [See also Deut 
vi. 14, ix. 22, xxxiii. 8.] The name also occurs 
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with mention of the circumstances which occasioned 
it, in Ps. xev. 8, 9, and its Greek equivalent in 
Heb. iii. 8. H. H. 


MASSI’AS (Magcias: [Vat. Agcetas:] His- 
ments) = MAASEIAH 3 (1 Esdr. ix. 22; comp. 
Fzr. x. 22). 

* MAST. $ [Suir.] 

* MASTER stands in the A. V. as the repre- 
sentation of several different Hebrew and Greek 
words, but the principal use of the term which 
demands notice here is that in which, as in Matt. 
viii. 19 (3:5acxados, given in John i. 38, xx. 16, 
as equivalent to the Hebrew words Rabbi and Rab- 
boni), it is often applied to our Lord as a title of 
respect. [Rabari] It is by a reference to the 
commofi application of this term among the Jews, 
that we must probably explain our Lord’s reproof 
of the person spoken of in Mark x. 17 and Luke 
xvili. 18 (designated in the latter account as a 
ruler; the reading of the received text, Matt. xix. 
16, is apparently corrupt), for addressing him as 
‘Good Master.’ The expression, in itself appro- 
priate, was employed improperly by the speaker, 
who designed nothing more in the use of it than 
to recognize our Saviour as one who, although 
perhaps distinguished by preeminent attainments 
and character, was not essentially different from 
the ordinary Rabbis. Our Lord applies the term 
so rendered to Nicodemus (John iii. 10), with spe 
cial emphasis: “ Art thou the master (teacher) of 
Israel,’ as expressive probably of the high authority 
Nicodemus enjoyed among his countrymen as a 
teacher of religion. ‘This title of ‘ master,’’ as 
the translation of 8:3dcxados, is given to our Lord 
about forty times in the Gospels. The sense would 
often be clearer to the Enelish reader if “teacher” 
were substituted for it. By ‘master of the ship ”’ 
(Acts xxvii. 11), the man at the rudder or the 
helmsman (xuBepyitns) is meant. [GOVERNOR, 
15.] For the interchange of ‘master of the 
house,” and “good man of the house,”’ see vol. i. 
p- 939. 

The expression “master and scholar,’’ Mal. ii. 


12 (Heb. T2Y] TY), which suzgests a usage 
somewhat like that so common in the N. T., is 
probably a mistranslation. ‘The literal meaning 
seems to be caller (or watcher) and answerer, 
apparently a proverbial expression for every living 
person, referring perhaps originally to watchmen 
calling to and answering one another (comp. Vs. 
exxxiy. 1; Is. Ixii. 6). 


The very obscure phrase ODS ‘ova (Ecel. 
xii. 11), translated in A. V. “masters of assem- 
blies,” is variously explained, as, e. g. referring (1) 
to the nails driven in, just spoken of, represented 
here as instrwments of fustening (Rosenmiiller); 
(2) to the gathered “ words of the wise.”’ confents 
of collections (Ewald, Ueiligstedt, Hitzig); (3) to 
the collectors themselves, either as the masters, 
authors of the collections (De Wette), or as mem- 
bers of an assembly (Gesenius, liirst, and Hengsten- 
berg, comp. Jerome in Vulgate). ‘The last view is 





a This verse contains a happy play upon the word. 
“Under what tree sawest thou them?... unde a 
mastich-tree (jd oxivov), And Daniel said... the 
angel of God hath received the sentence of God to 
cut thee in two (cyicee ce péeoov), This is unfor- 
‘unately lost in our version; but it is preserved by 
he Vulgate, “sub schino scindet te;”’ and by 


MASTICH-TREE 
perhaps, on the whole, the most probable, especially 
if we are at liberty, with Kimchi, to supply “224 
before HDDS OVD. D. S.T. 


* MASTERIES is the rendering of aaj in 
2 Tim. ii. 5, which is literally “if any one strive,” 
i. e. for preeminence as an athlete. The A. V. 
follows the earlier English versions from Tyndale 
onward, except the change of ‘ mastery ’’ to ‘ mas- 
teries.”” Further, see GAMEs, vol. i. p. 464 a. 


MASTICH-TREE (cyxivos, lentiscus) occurs 
only in the Apocrypha (Susan. ver. 544), where the 
marcin of the A. V. has dentist. There is no 
doubt that the Greek word is correctly rendered, as 
is evident from the description of it by Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant. ix. i. §§ 2,4, § 7, &e.); Pliny (1. N. 
iii. 36, xxiv. 28); Dioscorides (i. 90), and other 
writers. Herodotus (iv. 177) compares the fruit 
of the lotus (the Rhamnus lotus, Linn., not the 
Keyptian Nelumbium spectosum) in size with the 
mastich berry, and Babrins (3, 5) says its leaves 
are browsed by goats. The fragrant resin known 
in the arts as “mastick,” and which is obtained by 
incisions made in the trunk in the month of August, 
is the produce of this tree, whose scientific name is 
Pistacia lentiscus, Tt is used with us to strengthen 
the teeth and gums, and was so applied by the 
ancients, by whom it was much prized on this ac- 
count, and for its many supposed medicinal virtues. 
Lucian (Lexiph. p. 12) uses the term oyivorpadxtns 
of one who chews mastich wood in order to whiten 
his teeth. Martial (/p. xiv. 22) recommends a 
mastich tovthpick (dentiscalpium). Pliny (xxiv. 
7) speaks of the leaves of this tree being rubbed 
on the teeth for toothache. Dioscorides (i. 90) 
says the resin is often mixed with other materials 
and used as tooth-powder, and that, if chewed,? it 
imparts a sweet odor to the breath. Both Pliny 
and Dioscorides state that the best mastich comes 
from Chios, and to this day the Arabs prefer that 
which is imported from that. island (comp. Nie 
buhr, Besehr. von crab. p. 144: Galen, de fac. 
Simpl. 7, p. 69). Tournefort (Voyages, ii. 58-61, 
transl. 1741) has given w full and very interesting 
account of the lentisks or mastich plants of Scio 
(Chios): he says that “the towns of the island are 
distinguished into three classes, those del Campo, 
those of Apanomeria, and those where they plant 
lentisk-trees, from whence the mastick in tears is 
produced.’ ‘Tournefort. enumerates several lentisk- 
tree villages. Of the trees he says, “these trees 
are very Wide spread and circular, ten or twelve feet 
tall, consisting of several branchy stalks which in 
time grow crooked. The biggest trunks are a foot 
in diameter, covered with a bark, grayish, rugged, 
chapt ..... the leaves are disposed in three or four 
couples on each side, about an inch long, narrow at 
the beginning, pointed at their extremity, half an 
inch broad about the middle. From the junctures 
of the leaves grow flowers in bunches like grapes 
(sce woodcut); the fruit too grows like bunches of 
grapes, in each berry whereof is contained a white 





Luther, “Linde... finden.” A similar play occurs 
in vv. 58, 59, between mprvov, and wpioat oe. For the 
bearing of these and similar characteristics on the date 
and origin of the book, see SUSANNA. 

b Whence the derivation of mastich, from paotixn 
the gum of the cytvos, from pagtag, pagrixaw, page 
upo4, to chew,” “ to masticate.”? 
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kernel. ‘These trees blow in May, the fruit does 
This writer 
gives the following description of the mode in which 
“They begin to 


not ripen but in autumn and winter.” 


the mastich gum is procured. 
make incisions in these trees in Scio the first of 


August, cutting the bark crossways with huge 


knives, without touching the younger branches; 


next day the nutritious juice distils in small tears, 


« aich by little and little form the mastick grains; 


y 
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Mastich (Pistacia lentiscus) 


they harden on the ground, and are carefully swept 


up from under the trees. The height of the crop 


is about the middle of August if it be dry serene 


weather, but if it be rainy, the tears are all lost. 


Likewise towards the end of September the same 
incisions furnish mastick, but in lesser quanti- 


ties." Besides the uses to which reference has been 
made above, the people of Scio put grains of this 
resin in perfumes, and in their bread before it goes 
to the oven. 

Mastick is one of the most important products 
of the East, being extensively used in the prepara- 
tion of spirits, as juniper berries are with us, as 
& sweetmeat, as a masticatory for preserving the 
gums and teeth, as an antispasmodic in medicine, 
and as an ingredient in varnishes. The Greek 
writers occasionally use the word gytvos for an 
entirely different plant, namely, the Squill (Scill« 
maritima) (see Aristoph. Plut. p. 715; Sprengel, 
Flor, Hippoc. p. 41; Theophr. //ist. Plant. y. 6, § 
10). The Pistacia lentiscus is common on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. According to Strand 
(Flor. Pakest. No. 559) it has been observed at 
Jo both by Rauwolf and Pococke. The mas- 
i al belongs to the natural order Anacardiacee. 

WW. i. 


* The Pistacia lentiscus is found in Syria, on 
Mt. Lebanon. I am not aware that the gum is 
*xtracted from it for purposes of commerce. 

G. EP; 


MATHANIT’AS (Maréavias; [Vat. Beoxa- 
traguus:] Mathathias) = MArraniau, a de- 





@ Vol. i. p. 2646. In addition to the authorities 
shere cited, the curious reader who may desire to in- 
vestigate this remarkable tradition wlll find it ex- 
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scendant of Pahath-Moab (1 Esdr. ix. 31, comp 
Ezr. x. 30). 


MATHU’SALA (Ma@oucdAa: JLathusale) 
= METHUSELAI, the son of Enoch (Luke iii. 37). 


MAT’RED (120% [thrusting forth, repe. 
ling]: Marpaté; Alex. Marpae.0; [in 1 Chr., Rom. 
Vat. omit, Alex. Marpad:] Matred), a daughter 
of Mezahab, and mother of Mehetabel, who was 
wife of Hadar (or Iladad) of Pau, king of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 39; 1 Chr. i. 50). Respecting the 
kings of I’dom, whose records are contained in the 
chapters referred to, see HADAD, Ira, ete. 

E. S. P. 

MAT’RI (GF, with the art., properly 
the Matii: Marrapt; [ Vat. Marrape: Alex. 
Martrapet and Martrtapeit: Metrt), a family of 


the tribe of Benjamin, to which Saul the king of 
Israel belonged (1 Sam. x. 21). 


MATTAN (JD [yift]: Maedv, [Vat. 
MoyOav,] Alex. Mayay in Kings; Marédy in 
Chron.: JMathan). 1. The priest of Baal slain 
before his altars in the idol temple at Jerusalem, 
at the time when Jehoiada swept away idolatry 
from Judah (2 K. xi. 18; 2 Chr. xxiii. 17). He 
probably accompanied Athaliah from Samaria, and 
would thus be the first priest of the Baal-worship 
which Jehoram king of Judah, following in the 
steps of his father-in-law Ahab, established at 
Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxi. 6, 13); Josephus (Ant. ix. 
7, § 3) calls him Maaéay. 

2. (Na@av.) ‘he father of Shephatiah. (Jer. 
xxxviii. 1), Win tke 0s 


MAT’TANAH (TI [gf]: MavOavacly; 
Alex. [Mav0aviy, | Mavéaveiy: Matthana), a sta- 
tion in the latter part of the wanderings of the 
Israclites (Num. xxi. 18, 19). It lay next beyond 
the well, or Beer, and between it and Nahaliel; 
Nahaliel again being but one day’s journey from 
the Bamoth or heights of Moab. Mattanah was 
therefore probably situated to the S. E. of the Dead 
Sea, but no naine like it appears to have been yet 
discovered. The meaning at the root of the word 
(if taken as Hebrew) is a “gift,” and accordingly 
the Targumists —Onkelos as well as Pseudojonathan 
and the Jerusalem — treat Mattanah as if a syn- 
onym for Brrr, the well which was “ given’ to 
the people (ver. 16). In the same vein they fur- 
ther translate the names in yerse 20; and treat 
them as denoting the valleys (Nahaliel) and the 
heights (Bamoth), to which the miraculous well 
followed the camp in its journeyings. The legend 
is noticed under Berr.t By Le Clere it is sug- 
gested that Mattanah may be the same with the 
mysterious word Valeb (ver. 14; A. V. “what he 
did ’’) — since the meaning of that word in Arabie 
is the same as that of Mattanah in Iebrew. G. 

MATTANI’AH (TI [gift of Jeho- 
vah]: Bar@avias; [Vat. Mad@av;] Alex. Med- 
Bavias: Matthanias). 1. The original name of 
Zedekiah king of Judah, which was changed when 
Nebuchadnezzar placed him on the throne instead 
of his nephew Jehoiachin (2 K. xxiv. 17). In like 
manner Pharaoh had changed the name of his 
brother Eliakim to Jehoiakim on a similar occa- 





hausted in Buxtorf’s Ezercitationes (No. v. Hist. Pe- 
tre in Deserto). 
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sion (2 K. xxiii. 34), when he restored the succes- 
sion to the elder branch of the royal family (comp. 
2K. xxiii. 31, 36). 

2. (Mar@avias in Chr., and Neh, xi. 17; Mar- 
Gavia, Neh. xii. 8, 35; Alex. Maé@anmas, Neh. xi. 
17, Ma@avia, Neh. xii. 8, Maé@avia, Neh. xii. 35; 
[ Vat. in Chr., Mav@avias: in Neh. xi. 17, Xi. 30, 
Xill. 13, Ma@avia: Neh. xii. 8, Mayavia; 35, Na- 
Gavia; Neh. xi. 22, xii. 25, tom. Vat. Alex. FA.! 
omit:] Mathaniat, exc. Neh. xii. 8, 35, JJathanias.) 
A Levite singer of the sons of Asaph (1 Chr. ix. 
15). Hle is described as the son of Micah, Micha 
(Neh. xi. 17), or Michaiah (Neh. sii. 35), and after 
the return from Babylon lived in the villages of the 
Netophathites (1 Chr. ix. 16) or Netophathi (Neh. 
xii. 28), which the singers had built in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 29). As leader 
of the Temple choir after its restoration (Neh. xi. 
17, xil. 8) in the time of Nehemiah, he took part 
in the musical service which accompanied the dedi- 
eation of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 25, 35). 
We find him among the Levites of the second rank, 
«keepers of the thresholds,"’ an ottce which fell to 
the singers (comp. 1 Chr. xv. 18, 21). In Neh. 
xii. 35, there is a difficulty, for “ Mattaniah, the 
son of Michaiah, the son of Zaecur, the son of 
Asaph,” is apparently the same with + Mattaniah, 
the son of Micha, the son of Zabdi the son of 
Asaph ”’ Oey xi. 17), and with the Mattaniah of 
Neh. xii. 8, 25, who, as in xi. 17, is associated 
with Bakbukiab, anid is expressly mentioned as 
living in the days of Nehemiah and Ezra (Neh. 
xii. 26). But, if the reading in Neh. xii. 35 be 
correct, Zéeohariah, the vreat-¢randson of Mattaniah 
(further described as one of “ the priests’ sons,” @ 
whereas Mattaniah was a Levite), blew the trumpet 
at the head of the procession Jed by Ezra, which 
marched round the city wall. From a comparison 
of Neh. xii. 35 with xii. 41, 42, it seems probable 
that the former is corrupt, that Zechariah in verses 
35 and 41 is the same priest, and that the clause 
in which the name of Mattaniah is found is to be 
connected with ver. 36, in which are enumerated 
his “ brethren” alluded to in ver. 8. 

3. (Mar@avlas; [Vat. MavOanas:] Mathan- 
tas.) A descendant of Asaph, and ancestor of 
Jahaziel the Levite in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xx. 14). 

4. (Maréavia ; [Vat. FA. Maéavia;] Alex. 
Ma€@ana: Aathania.) One of the sons of lam 
who had married a foreiun wife in the time of Izra 
(Iezr. x. 26). In 1 ie sd. ix. 27 he is ealled Mart- 
THANTAS. 

5. (Mar@avat; [Vat. Adavia:] Alex. Maé@a- 
yout.) One of the sons of Zattu in the time of 
‘zra who put away his foreion wife (lezr. x. 27). 
He is called Ornontas in 1 Esdr, ix. 28. 

6. (Maréavia; [Vat. Auabavia:] Alex. Maé- 
Gavia: Mathanias.) A descendant of Pahath-Moahb 
who lived at the same time, and is mentioned wider 
the same circumstances as the two preceding (Har. 
x. 30). In 1 Isdr. ix. 31, he is called Mavrita- 
NIAS. 

7. [Mar@avia; Vat. FA. Ma@avia; Alex. Maé- 
Oavia: Mathanias.] One of the sons of Bani, who 
like the three above mentioned, put away his for- 
eign wife at lzra’s command (Izr. x. 37). In the 


@ The word © priest” is apparently applied in a less 
restricted sense in later times, for we find in Ezr. viii. 
% Sherebiuh and Hashabivh described as among the 
"chief of the priests,’ whoreas, in vv. 18, 19, they 
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parallel list of Fsdr. ix. 34, the names “ Mattaniah, 
Mattenai,’’ are corrupted into MAMNITANAIMUS. 

8. (Maréavalas; [Vat. Nadama; FA.* Ma@a- 
via;} Alex. Ma@@avias.' A Levite, father of Zac- 
cur, and ancestor of Hanan the under-treasurer 
who had charve of the offerings for the Levites in 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 13). 


9. (UTAFWD [gift of Jehovah]: Maréavtas; 
[ Vat. Mav@avias: | Mathaniai, 1 Chr. xxv. 4; 
Mathanius, 1 Chr. xxv. 16), one of the fourteen 
sons of Heman the singer, whose office it was to 
blow the horns in the Temple service as appointed 
by David. He was the chief of the 9th division 
of twelve Levites who were “instructed in the 
songs of Jehovah.” 

10. [Maréavias: Mathanias.} A descendant 
of Asaph, the Levite minstrel, who assisted in the 
purification of the Temple in the reien of Heze- 
kiah (2 Chr. xxix. 13). W. A. W. 

MAT’TATHA (Marraéa : Mathatha), the 
son of Nathan, and grandson of David in the gene- 
alovy of our Lord (Luke iii. 31). 


MAT TATHAH (TIM [gift of Jeho- 
vik, contracted from the above] : Mar@a0a; Alex. 
Maé@ada: Juthatha), a1 descendant of Hashum, 
who had married a foreign wife in the time of 
Iezra, and was separated from her (Ezr. x. 33). 
He is elled Marrintas in 1 Esdr. ix. 33. 

MATTATHIYAS (Marraias: Mathathias). 
1. =Marttitinan, who stood at Ezra's right 
hand when he read the Law to the people (1 Esdr. 
ix. 43; comp. Neh. viii. 4). 

2. (Mathathias, ) The father of ae oe 
(1 Mace. ii. 1, 14, 16, 17, 19, 24, 27, 39, 45, 49, 
xiv. 29). [M ACCABERS: vol. ii. p. eas a] 

8. (Mathathias.) The son of Absalom, 
brother of JoNATHAN Lt (1 Mace. xi. 70, xiii. 
11). In the battle fought by Jonathan the high- 
priest. with the forces of Demetrius on the plain of 
Nasor (the old Hazor), his two generals Matta- 
thias and Judas alone stood by him, when his army 
was seized with a panic and fled, and with their 
assistance the fortunes of the day were restored. 

4. (Muthathias.) The son of Simon Maccabeus, 
who was treacherously murdered, together with his 
father and brother, in the fortress of Docus, by 
Ptolemeus the son of Abubus (1 Mace. xvi. 14). 

5. (MMatthias.) One of the three envoys sent by 
Nieanor to treat with Judas Maceabeus (2 Mace. 
xiv. 19). 

6. (Muthathias.) Son of Amos, in the genealogy 
of Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 25), 

7. (Mathathias.) Son of Semei, in the same eata- 
logue (Luke iii. 26). W. A. W. 

MAT’TENATL [3 syl.] (27D [ot of Je- 
hovah, see above]: Mer@avla;: [Vat. FA. MaGa- 
vias] NIG Maé@avai: Mathanat), 1. One of the 
family of Hashum, who in the time of Ezra had 
married 2 foreign wife (zr. x. 33). In 1 Esdr. 
ix. 33 he is called ALTANEUS. 

2. (Matéaval; [Vat. Madavav; FA. Madava:] 
Alex. Ma@@avat: Wathanai.) A> descendant of 
Bani, who put away his foreign wife at Ezra’s com- 
mand (zr. x. 37). ‘Phe place of this name and 
of Mattaniah which precedes it is occupied in 1 
Esdr. ix. 34 by MAMNITANAIMUS. 
are Merarite Lovites ; if, as is probable, the same per 
sons are alluded to in both instances. Comp. alse 
Josh. iii. 3 with Num. vii. 9. 


and 
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MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF 1838 


3. [Vat. Alex. FA. omit; Rom. Maré@avat.] A Jewish name after the exile; but the true deriva. 


riest in the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua' 


(Neh. xii. 19). He represented the house of Joiarib. 
MAT’THAN (Rec. Text, Marédav; Lachm. 


tion is not certain (see Winer, Lange). The pub- 
licans, properly so called (publicant), were persong 


| who farmed the Roman taxes, and they were usu- 


(Tisch. Treg.] with B, Mad@dv: Jathan, Mat- ally, in later times, Roman knights, and persons of 


than). The son of Eleazar, and grandfather of 
Joseph “the husband of Mary” (Matt. i. 15). 
He occupies the same place in the genealogy as 
Marruat in Luke iii. 24, with whom indeed he 
is probably identical (Hervey, Genealogies of Christ, 
129, 134, &c.). ‘ He seems to have been himself 
descended from Joseph the son of Judah, of Luke 
iii. 26, bat to have become the heir of the elder 
branch of the house of Abiud on the failure of 
Eleazar’s issue (1. 134). 

MATTHANI’AS (Maréavias:; [Vat. Ma- 
ray]) =MATTANIAIT, one of the descendants of 
Elam (1 Esdr. ix. 27; comp. Kzr. x. 26). In the 
Vulgate, ‘Hla, Mathanias,’’ are corrupted into 
“ Jolaman, Chamas,”’ which is evidently a tran- 
scriber’s error. 

MAT THAT (Marédr; but Tisch. [7th ed.] 
Ma@@dr [8th edition, Madede]: Muthat, Mat- 
iat, Matthad, etc.). 1. Sonof Levi and grand- 
father of Joseph, according to the genealovy of 
Luke (iii. 24). He is maintained by Lord A. 
Hervey to have been the same person as the Mat- 
THAN of Matt. i. 15 (see Genealogies of Christ, 
137, 138, &c.). 

2. [Tisch. Ma06d0.}] Also the son of a Levi, and 
a progenitor of Joseph, but much higher up in the 
line, namely, eleven generations from David (Luke 
iii. 29). Nothing is known of him. 

It should be remarked that no fewer than five 
names in this list are derived from the same Hebrew 
root as that of their ancestor NATHAN the son of 
David (see Hervey, Genealogies, ctc., p. 150). 

MATTHE’LAS (Maéfaas; [Vat. MaendAas:] 
Maseas) = MAASEIAH 1 (1 Esdr. ix. 19; comp. 
Ezr. x. 18). The reading of the LXX. which is 
followed in the A. V. might easily arise from a 
mistake betwen the uncial @ and 3 (C). 


MATTHEW (Lachm. [Tisch. Treg.] with 
[Sin.] BD, Ma@@atos; AC and Rec. Text, Mar- 
Gatos: 9 Afcettheus). Matthew the Apostle and 
Evangelist is the same as Levi (Luke v. 27-2)), 
the son of a certain Alpheus (Mark ii. 14). His 
call to be an Apostle is related by all three Fvan- 
gelists in the same words, except that Matthew (ix. 
9) gives the former, and Mark (ii. 14) and Luke 
(v. 27) the latter name. If there were two pub- 
licans, both called solemnly in the same form at 
the same place, Capernaum, then one of them be- 
came an Apostle, and the other was heard of no 
more; for Levi is not mentioned again after the 
feast which he made in our Lord's honor (luke v. 
29). This is most unlikely. Euthymius and many 
other commentators of note identify Alpheus the 
father of Matthew with Alphszeus the father of 
James the Less. Against this is to be sct the fact 
that in the lists of Apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 
18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13), Matthew and James 
the Less are never named together, like other pairs 
vf brothers in the apostolic body. [See addition to 
Aurn.eus, Amer. ed.] It may be, as in other cases, 
that the name Levi was replaced by the name Mat- 
thew at the time of the call. According to Gese- 
nius, the names Mattheus and Matthias are both 
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wealth and credit. They employed under them 
inferior officers, natives of the province where the 
taxes were collected, called pyoperly portitores, to 
which class Matthew no doubt belonged. These 
latter were notorious for impudent exactions every- 
where (Plautus, Wench. i. 2,5; Cie. ad Quint. 
Frei. 13 Plut. De Curios. p. 518 ¢); but to the 
Jews they were especially odious, for they were the 
very spot where the Roman chain galled them, the 
visible proof of the degraded state of their nation. 
As a rule, none but the lowest would accept such 
an unpopular oftice, and thus the class became more 
worthy of the hatred with which in any case the 
Jews would have regarded it. The readiness, how- 
ever, with which Matthew obeved the call of Jesus 
seems to show that his heart was still open to re- 
ligious impressions. I]is conversion was attended 
by a great awakening of the outeast classes of the 
Jews (Matt. ix. 9, 10). Matthew in his Gospel 
does not omit the title of infainy which had be 
longed to him (x. 3); but neither of the other 
Evangelists speaks of “Matthew the publican.” 
Of the exact share which fell to him in preaching 
the Gospel we have nothing whatever in the N. T., 
and other sources of information we cannot. trust. 

Eusebius (//. 2. ili, 24) mentions that after our 
Lord's ascension Matthew preached in Judea (some 
add for fifteen years; Clem. Strout. vi.), and then 
went to foreiyn nations. ‘To the lot of Matthew it 
fell to visit ‘Ethiopia, says Socrates Scholasticus 
(Lk. i 19; Rath We x. 9). But Ambrose 
says that God opened to him the country of the 
Persians (Ja Ps. 45); Isidore the Macedonians 
(Isidore Hisp. de Sanct. 77): and others the Par- 
thians, the Medes, the Persians of the Itnphrates. 
Nothing whatever is really known. Teracleon, the 
disciple of Valentinus (cited by Clemens Alex. 
Strom. iv. 9), describes him as dying a natural 
death, which Clement, Oricen, and Tertullian seem 
to aecept: the tradition that he died a martyr, be 
it true or false, came in afterwards (Niceph. Jf. F. 
li. 41). 

If the first feeling on reading these meagre par- 
ticulars be disappointment, the second will be ad- 
miration for those who, doing their part under God 
in the great work of founding the Church on earth, 
have passed away to their Master in heaven with- 
out so much as an effort to redeem their names 
from silence and oblivion. (For authorities see the 
works on the Gospels referred to under Luk and 
(;OSPELS; also Fritzsche, /n Matthawn, Leipzig, 
1826; Lange, Bibelwerk, part i.) W. TT. 


MATTHEW. GOSPEL OF. The Gospel 
which bears the name of St. Matthew was written 
by the Apostle, according to the testimony of all 
antiquity. 


I. Language in which tt was first written.— We 
are told on the authority of Papias, Irenwus, Pan- 
tenus, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, and 
many other Tathers, that the Gospel was_ first 
written in Hebrew, ¢. e. in the vernacular language 
of Palestine. the Aramaic. (a.) Papias of Hierapolis 
(who flourished in the first half of the 2d century) 
says, “ Matthew wrote the divine oracles (ra Adyia) 
in the Hebrew dialect, and each interpreted them 
as he was able’’ (ISusebius, Z/. /. iii. 39). Tt has 
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been held that +a Adyia is to be understood as a 
collection of discourses, and that therefore the book 
here alluded to, contained not the acts of our Lord 
but his speeches; but this falls through, for Papias 
applies the same word to the Gospel of St. Mark, 
and he uses the expression Adyia kuptara in the 
title of his own work, which we know from frag- 
ments to have contained facts as well as discourses 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1832, p. 735; Meyer, Lin- 
leituny; De Wette, Einlcitung, § 97a; Alford's 
Prolegomena to Gr. Test. p. 25). Eusebius, in- 
deed, in the same place pronounces Papias to be 
‘““a man of very feeble understanding,” in refer- 
ence to sone false opinions which he held; but it 
requires little critical power to bear witness to the 
fact. that a certain Hebrew book was in use. (b.) 
Treneus says (iil. 1), that “ whilst Peter and Paul 
were preaching at Rome and founding the Chureh, 
Matthew put forth his written Gospel amongst the 
Hebrews in their own dialect.” It is objected to 
this testimony that Irenaeus probably drew from 
the sarne source as Papias, for whom he had great 
respect; this assertion can neither be proved nor 
refuted, but the testimony of Irencus is in itself 
no mere copy of that of Papias.  (¢.) According to 
Eusebius (//. 2. vy. 10), Panteenus (who flourished 
in the latter part of the 2d century) “is reported 
to have cone to the Indians” (¢. ¢. to the south of 
Arabia ?), “where it is said that he found the 
Gospel of Matthew already among some who had 
the knowledve of Christ there, to whom Bartholo- 
mew, one of the Apostles, had preached, and left 
them the Gospel of Matthew written in Hebrew, 
which was preserved till the time referred to.” We 
have no writings of Pantemns, and Eusebius recites 
the story with a kind of doubt. It reappears in 
two different forms: Jerome and Rufhinus say that 
Pantenus brought back with him this Hebrew 
Gospel, and Nicephorus asserts that Bartholomew 
dictated the Gospel of Matthew to the inhabitants 
of that country. Upon the whole, Pantienus con- 
tributes but little to the weight of the argument. 
(d.) Origen says (Comment. on Matt. i. in Musebius, 
Hy, 1. vi. 25), © As I have learnt by tradition con- 
cerning the four Gospels, which alone are received 
without dispute by the Chureh of God under 
heaven: the first was written by St. Matthew, once 
a tax-gatherer, afterwards an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, who published it for the benefit of the 
Jewish converts, composed in the Hebrew lan- 
guage.’ The objections to this passage brought 
by Masch, are disposed of by Michaelis iii. part i. 
p. 127; the “tradition ” does not imply a doubt, 
and there is no reason for tracing this witness also 
to Papias.  (¢.) Eusebius (//. 7. ili. 2-4) gives as his 
own opinion the following: “ Matthew having first 
preached to the Hebrews, delivered to them, when 
he was preparing to depart to other countries, his 
Gospel, composed in their native language.’ Other 
passages to the same effect occur in Cyril (Catech. 
p. 14), Epiphanius (//er. li. 2, 1), Hieronynvas (de 
Vir. ill. ch. 3), who mentions the Hebrew oviginal 
in seven places at least of his works, and from 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and other Tater writers. From all these there is 
no doubt that the old opinion was that Matthew 
wrote in the Hebrew language. To whom we are 
to attribute the Greek translation, is not shown; 
but the quotation of Papias proves that in the 
time of John the Presbyter, and probably in 
Shat of Papias, there was no translation of great 
authority, and Jerome (de Var. all. ch. 3) ex- 
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pressly says that the translator’s name was uncer 
tain. 

So far all the testimony is for a Hebrew original. 
But there are arguments of no mean weight in 
favor of the Greek, a very brief account of which 
may be given here. 1. The quotations from the 
QO. T. in this Gospel, which are very numerous 
(see below), are of two kinds: those introduced 
into the narrative to point out the fulfillment cf 
prophecies, etc., and those where in the course of 
the narrative the persons introduced, and especially 
our Lord Himself, make use of O. T. quotations. 
Between these two classes a difference of treatment 
is observable. In the latter class, where the cita- 
tions occur in discourses, the Septuagint version is 
followed, even where it deviates somewhat from the 
original (as iii. 3, xiii. 14), or where it ceases to 
follow the very words, the deviations do not come 
from a closer adherence to the Hebrew O. T.; except 
in two cases, xi. 10 and xxvi. 31. The quotations 
in the narrative, however, do not follow the Sep- 
tuavint, but appear to be a translation from the 
Hebrew text. Thus we have the remarkable phe- 
nomenon that, whereas the Gospels agree most ex- 
actly in the speeches of persons, and most of all in 
those of our Lord, the quotations in these speeches 
are reproduced not by the closest rendering of the 
Hebrew, but from the Septuagint version, although 
many or most of them inust have been spoken in 
the vernacular Hebrew, and could have had nothing 
to do with the Septuagint. A mere translator 
could not have done this. But an independent 
writer, using the Greek tongue, and wishing to 
conform his narrative to the oral teaching of the 
Apostles (see vol. ii. p. 948 6), might have used for 
the quotations the well-known Greek O. T. used by 
his colleagues. There is an independence in the 
mode of dealing with citations throughout, which 
is inconsistent with the function of a mere trans- 
lator. 2. But this difficulty is to be got over by 
assuming a high authority for this translation, as 
though made by an inspired writer; and it has 
heen suggested that this writer was Matthew him- 
self (Bengel, Olshausen, Lee, and others), or at 
least that he directed it (Guericke), or that it was 
sonie other Apostle (Gerhard), or James the brother 
of the Lord, or John, or the general body of the 
Apostles, or that two disciples of St. Matthew 
wrote, from him, the one‘in Aramaie and the other 
in Greek! We are further invited to admit, with 
Dr. Lee, that the Hebrew book “belonged to that 
class of writings which, although composed by 
inspired men, were never designed to form part of 
the Canon” (On Inspiration, p. 571). But sup- 
posing that there were any good ground for con- 
sidering these suggestions as facts, it is clear that 
in the attempt to preserve the letter of the tradi- 
tion, they have quite altered the spirit of it. Dapias 
and Jerome make a Hebrew original, and dependent 
translations; the moderns make a Greek original, 
which is a translation only in name, ana a Hebrew 
original never intended to be preserved. The mod- 
ern view is not what Papias thought or uttered; 
and the question would be one of mere names, for 
the only point worthy of a struggle is this, whether 
the Gospel in our hands is or is not of apostolic 
authority, and authentic. 4. Olshausen remarks, 
“While all the fathers of the church relate that 
Matthew has written in Hebrew, yet they univer- 
sally make use of the Greek text, as a genuine 
apostolic composition, without remarking what rela- 
tion the Hebrew Matthew bears to our Greek 
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zospei. For that the earlier ecclesiastical teachers 
did not possess the Gospel of St. Matthew in any 
other form than we now have it, is established ”’ 
(Echtheit, p. 35). The original Hebrew of which 
go many speak, no one of the witnesses ever saw 
(Jerome, de Vir. ill. p. 3, is no exception). And 
so little store has the church set upon it, that it 
has utterly perished. 5. Were there no explana- 
tion of this inconsistency between assertion and 
fact, it would be hard to doubt the concurrent 
testimony of so many old writers, whose belicf in 
it is shown by the tenacity with which they held it 
in spite of their own experience. But it is certain 
that a Gospel, not the same as our canonical Mat- 
thew, sometimes usurped the Apostle’s name; and 
some of the witnesses we have quoted appear to 
have referred to this in one or other of its various 
forms or names. ‘The Christians in Palestine still 
held that the Mosaic ritual was binding on them, 
even after the destruction of Jerusalem. At the 
close of the first century one party existed who 
held that the Mosaic law was only binding on Jew- 
ish converts — this was the Nazarenes. Another, 
the Ebionites, held that it was of universal obliga- 
tion on Christians, and rejected St. Paul's Epistles 
as teaching the opposite doctrine. These two sects, 
who differed also in the most important tenets as 
to our Lord's person, possessed each a modification 
of the same Gospel, which no doubt each altered 
more and more, as their tenets diverged, and which 
bore various names — the Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the 
Gospel of Peter, or the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew. Enough is known to decide that the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews was not identical with 
our Gospel of Matthew But it had many points 
of resemblance to the synoptical gospels, and espe- 
cially to Matthew. What was its origin it is 
impossible to say: it may have been a description 
of the oral teaching of the Apostles, corrupted by 
degrees; it may have come in its early and pure 
form from the hand of Matthew, or it may have 
been a version of the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew, 
as the Evangelist who wrote especially for Hebrews. 
Now this Gospel, “the Proteus of criticism” 
(Thiersch), did exist; is it impossible that when 
the Hebrew Matthew is spoken of, this questionable 
document, the Gospel of the Iebrews, was really 
referred to? Observe that all accounts of it are 
at second hand (with a notable exception); no one 
quotes it; in cases of doubt about the text, Origen 
even does not appeal from the Greek to the Elebrew. 
All that is certain is, that Nazarenes or Ebionites, 
or both, boasted that they possessed the original 
Gospel of Matthew. Jerome is the exception; and 
him we can convict of the very mistake of con- 
founding the two, and almost on his own confes- 
sion. “At first he thouglit,’’? says an anonymous 
writer (Edinburgh Review, 1851, July, p 39), “that 
it was the authentic Matthew, and translated it 
into both Greek and Latin from a copy which he 
ybtained at Beroea, in Syria. This appears from 
his De Vir. ill., written in the year 392. Six 
years later, in his Commentary on Matthew, he 
spoke more doubtfully about it,— ‘quod vocatur 
a plerisque Matthi authenticum.’ Later still, in 
his book on the Pelagian heresy, written in the 
year 415, he modifies his account still further, 
describing the work as the ‘ Evangelium juxta Ie- 
érmos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone, 
ed Hebraicis literis conscriptum est, quo utuntur 
aque hodie Nazareni secundum Apostolos, sive ut 
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plerique autumant juxta Mattheum, quod et in 
Ceesariensi habetur Bibliotheea’’? 5. Dr. Lee it 
his work on Inspiration asserts, by an oversight 
unusual with such a writer, that the theory of a 
Hebrew original is “generally received by critics 
as the only levitiinate conclusion.”? Yet there 
have pronounced for a Greek original — Erasmus, 
Calvin, Le Clerc, Fabricius, Lightfoot, Wetstein, 
Paulus, Lardner, Hey, Hales, Hug, Schott, De 
Wette, Moses Stuart, Fritzsche, Credner, Thiersch, 
and many others. Great names are ranged also on 
the other side; as Simon, Mill, Michaelis, Marsh, 
Eichhorn, Storr, Olshausen, and others. 

With these arguments we leave a great question 
unsettled still, feeling convinced of the early accept- 
ance and the Apostolic authority of our “ Gospel 
according to St. Matthew;"’ and far from convinced 
that it is a reproduction of another Gospel from 
St. Matthew's hand. May not the truth be that 
Papias, knowing of more than one Aramaic Gospel 
in use among the Judaic seets, may have assumed 
the existence of a Hebrew original from which these 
were supposed to be taken, and knowing also the 
genuine Greek Gospel, may have looked on all these, 
in the loose uncritical way which earned for him 
Eusebius’ description, as the various “ interpreta- 
tions’ to which he alludes ? 

The independence of the style and diction of the 
Greek Evangelist, will appear from the remarks in 
the next section. 

BrsuioGraruy. — Tug's Finlettung, with the 
Notes of Drofessor M. Stuart, Andover, 1836. 
Mever, Komm. linleitung, and the Commentaries 
of Kuinol, Fritzsche, Alford, and others. ‘The pas- 
saves from the Fathers are discussed in Michaelis 
(ed. Marsh, vol. iii. part i.); and they will be found 
for the most part in Kirchhofer, Quedlensammlung ; 
where will also be found the passages referring to 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, p. 448. Credner's 
Linlettung, and his Beitrdye ; and the often cited 
works on the Gospels, of Gieseler, Baur, Norton, 
Olshausen, Weisse, and [Tilgenfeld. Also Cureton's 
Syriac Gospels; but the views in the preface must 
not be regarded as established. Dr. Lee on Juspi- 
ration, Appendix P., London, 1857. 

IL. Style and Diction. — The following remarks 
on the style of St. Matthew are founded on those 
of Credner. 

1. Matthew uses the expression “that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet’’ (i. 22, ii. 15). In ii. 5, and in later 
passages of Matt. it is abbreviated (ii. 17, iii. 3, iv. 
14, viii. 17, xil. 17, xiii. 14, 35, xxi. 4, xxvi. 56, 
xxvii. 9). The variation rd rod Ocov in xxii. 31 
is notable; and also the zodro 5€ bAov yéyovery 
of i. 22, not found in other Evanyelists; but com- 
pare Mark xiv. 49; Luke xxiv. 44. 

2. ‘The reference to the Messiah under the name 
‘Son of David," occurs in Matthew eight times; 
and three times each in Mark and Luke. 

3. Jerusalem is called “the holy city,” “the 
holy place”’ (iv. 5, xxiv.’ 15, xxvii. 53). 

4. The expression guyréAeia Tov al@vos is uscd 
five times; in the rest of the N. T. only once, in 
Ep. to Iebrews. 

5. The phrase “kingdom of heaven,’ about 
thirty-three times; other writers use “ kingdom 
of God,"”’ which is found also in Matthew. 

6. “ Heavenly Father,’’ used about six times; 
and ¢ Father in heaven’? about sixteen, and with. 
out explanation, point to the Jewish mode of speak- 
ing in this Gospel. 


a“ 
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7. Matthew alone of the Evangelists uses 7d 
dnOev, épjeOy as the form of quotation from O. T. 
The apparent exception in Mark xiii. 14 is rejected 
by Tischendort, cte., a3 a wrong reading. In Matt. 
about twenty times. 

8. "Avaxwperv is a frequent word for to retire. 
Once in Mark. 

¥. Kar’ dvap used six times; and here only. 

10. The use of wpocépyeoOar preceding an in- 
terview, as in iv. 3, is much more frequent with 
Matt. than Mark and Luke; once only in John. 
Compare the same use of mopever@at, as in ii. 8, 
also more frequent in Matt. 

11. Sq@dd5pa after a verb, or participle, six times: 
the same word used once each by Mark and Luke, 
but atter adjectives. 

12. With St. Matthew the particle of transition 
is usually the indefinite rére; he uses it ninety 
times, avainst six times in Mark and fourteen in 
Luke. 

13. Ka) e-yevero OTE, Vii. 28, xi. 1, xiii. 33, XIX. 
1, xxvi. 1; to be compared with the dre eyeveTo 
of Luke. 

14. Torety &s, Somep, ete.. is characteristic of 
Matthew: i. 24, vi. 2, xx. 5, xxi. 6, xxvi. 19, 
xxvill. 15. 

15. Tagos six times in this Gospel, not. in the 
others. ‘They use pynpetoy frequently, which is 
also found seven times in Matt. 

1b. SuuBovaAiov AauBavery, peculiar to Matt. 
Suu. morecy twice in Mark; nowhere else. 

17. Madakia, pabnreverv, ceAnviaCer@at, }e- 
culiar to Matt. The following words are either 
used by this Evangelist. alone, or by him more fre- 
quently than by the others: @pdvimos oikiaxds. 
Jotrepov, exetdev, Siotacew, Karamovticedbat, 
petaipev, pamiCev, ppacew, cvvalpew Adyor. 

18. The frequent use of (Sod after a qenitive 
absolute (as i. 20), and of «al i8od when introdu- 
cing anything new, is also peculiar to St. Matt. 


19. Adverbs usually stand after the imperative, 


not before it; except o&tws, which stands first. 
Ch. x. 11 is an exception. 

20. TIpooxuvety takes the dative in St. Matt., 
and elsewhere more rarely. With Luke and John 
it takes the accusative. There is one apparent 
exception in Matt. (iv. 10), but it is a quotation 
from O. T. 

21. The participle Agywy is used frequently 
without the dative of the person, as in i. 20, ii. 2. 
Ch. vii. 21 is an exception. 

22. The expression duviw év or els is a ITe- 
braism, frequent in Matt., and unknown to the 
other Ivangelists. 

23. ‘TepoodAupa is the name of the holy city 
with Matt. always, except xxiii. 37. It is the 
same in Mark, with one (doubtful) exception (xi. 1). 
Luke uses this form rarely; ‘Iepovoadnp fre- 
quently. 

HT. Crtations from O. T.— The following list 
Is nearly complete: — 


Matt. Matt. 
i. 23. Is. vii. 14. xvii. 2.) Ex. xxxiv. 29. 
ti. 6. Mic. v. 2. 11.) Mal. iii. 1, iv. 5. 


15. Tlos. xi. 1. xviii, 15. Lev. xix. 17 (2) 


18. Jer. xxxi. 16. xix. 4. Gen. i. 27. 
fii. 3. Is. xl. 8. 5. Gen. ii. 24. 
iv. 4. Deut. viii. 3. 7. Deut. xxiv. 1. 

6. Ps. xef. 11, 12. 18.) Ex. xx.12. 

7. Deut. vi. 16. 19. Lev. xix. 18. 

10. Deut. vi. 13. xxi. 6. Zech. ix. 9. 

15. Is. ix 1, 2. 9 Us. exviii. 25. 
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Matt. Matt. 
v. 5. Ps. xxxvii. 11. 13. Is. lvi. 7, Jer 
21. Ex. xx. 18. vii. 11. 
27. Ex. xx. 14. 16. Ps. viii. 2. 
31. Deut. xxiv. 1. 42. Ps. exviii. 22. 
33. Lev. xix. 12, 44. Is. viii. 14. 
Deut. xxiii. 23.; xxii. 24. Deut. xxv. 5. 
88. Ex. xxi. 24. 82. Ex. iii. 6. 
43. Lev. xix. 18. 87. Deut. vi. 5. 
viii. 4. Lev. xiv. 2. 39. Lev. xix. 18. 
17. Js. liii. 4. 44. Ps. ex. 1. 
ix. 138. Hos vi. 6. xxiii. 85. Gen. iv. 8, 
x. 35>. Mic. vii. 6. Chr. xxiv 
xi. 5. Is. xxxv. 5, 21. 
xxix. 18. os. Ps. )xix. 25 (’) 
10. Mal. iii. 1. Jer. xii. 7, xxii 
14.) Mal. iv. 5 5 (?). 
xii. 3.) 1 Sam. xyi. 6. 389. Ps. cxviii. 26. 
5. Num. xxviii.9(?)! xxiv. 15. Dan. ix. 27. 
7. Hos. vi. 6. 29. Ts. xiii. 10. 
18. Js. xiii. 1. 37. Gen. vi. 11. 
40. Jon. i. 17. xxvi. 31. Zech. xiii. 7. 
42. 1K. x. 1. 52. Gen. ix. 6 (?). 
xiii. 14. Is. vi. 9. 64. Dan. vii. 13. 
30. Ps. Ixxviii. 2. |xxvii. 9. Zech. xi. 18. 
xv. 4.) Ex. xx. 12) xxi. 35. Ps. xxii. 18. 
lj. 43. Ps. xxil. 8 
xv. 8. Is. xxix. 13. 46. Ps. xxii. 1. 


The number of passages in this Gospel which 
refer to the O. T. is about 65. In St. Luke they 
are 43. But in St. Matthew there are 43 rerbdal 
citations of O. T.; the number of these direct ap~ 
peals to its authority in St. Luke is only about 19. 
This faet is very significant of the character and 
original purpose of the two narratives. 

IV. Genuineness of the Gospel. — Some critics, 
adinitting the apostolic antiquity of a part of the 
Gospel, apply to St.. Matthew as they do to St. 
Luke (see vol. ti. p. 1695) the gratuitous supposition 
of a later editor or compiler, who by augmenting 
and altering the earlier document produced our 
present Gospel. Hilgenfeld (p. 106) endeavors to 
separate the older from the newer work, and in- 
cludes much historical matter in the former: since 
Schleiermacher, several critics, misinterpreting the 
Adyia of Papias, consider the older document. to 
have been a collection of “ discourses” only. We 
are asked to believe that in the second century for 
two or more of the Gospels, new works, diflering 
from them both in matter and compass, were sub- 
stituted for the old, and that about the end of the 
second century our present Gospels were adopted 
by authority to the exclusion of all others, and that 
henceforth the copies of the older works entirely 
disappeared, and have escaped the keenest research 
ever since. Itichhorn’s notion is that “ the Church" 
sanetioned the four canonical books, and by its 
authority gave them exclusive currency; but there 
existed at that time no means for convening a 
Council; and if such a body could have met and 
decided, it would not have been able to foree on 
the Churehes books discrepant from the older copies 
to which they had lone been accustomed, without 
discussion, protest, and resistance (see Norton, 
Genuineness, Chap. [.). That there was no such 
resistance or protest we have ample evidence. 
Trenwus knows the four Gospels only (//avr. iii. 
ch. i.). ‘Tatian, who died A. p. 170, composed a 
harmony of the Gospels, lost to us, under the name 
of Diatessaron (Kus. //. /. iv. 29). Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, about 168, wrote a commentary 
on the Gospels (Hieron. ad Algastam and de Vir. 
ill.). Clement of Alexandria (flourished about 189) 
knew the four Gospels, and distinguished between 
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them and the uncanonical Gospel according to the 

tians. ‘Tertullian (born about 160) knew the 
four Gospels, and was called on to vindicate the 
text of one of them against the corruptions of 
Marcion (see above, LUKE). Origen (born 185) 
calls the four Gospels the four elements of the 
Christian faith; and it appears that his copy of 
Matthew contained the genealogy ( Comm. in .Joan.). 
Passages from St. Matthew are quoted by Justin 
Martyr, by the author of the letter to Diognetus 
(see in Otto’s Justin Afartyr, vol. ii.), by Hegesip- 
pux, Irenseus, Tatian, Athenagoras, ‘Theophilus, 
Clement, Tertullian, and Origen. It is not merely 
from the matter but the manner of the quotations, 
from the calm appeal as to a settled authority, from 
the absence of all hints of doubt, that we regard it 
as proved that the book we possess had not been 
the subject of any sudden change. Was there no 
heretic to throw back with double force against 
Tertullian the charge of alteration which he brings 
against Marcion? Was there no orthodox church 
or member of a church to complain, that instead 
of the Matthew and the Luke that had been taught 
to them and their fathers, other and different writ- 
ings were now imposed on them? Neither the 
one nor the other appears. 

The citations of Justin Martyr, very important 
for this subject, have been thought to indicate a 
source different from the Gospels which we now 
possess: and by the word drouvnuovevparu 
(memoirs), he has been supposed to indicate that 
lost work. Space is not given here to show that 
the remains referred to are the Gospels which we 
possess, and not any one book; and that though 
Justin quotes the Gospels very loosely, so that his 
words often bear but a slight resemblance to the 
original, the same is true of his quotations from 
the Septuagint. He transposes words, brings sep- 
arate passages together, attributes the words of one 
prophet to another, and even quotes the Pentateuch 
for facts not recorded in it. Many of the quota- 
tions from the Septuagint are indeed precise, but 
these are chiefly in the Dialogue with Trypho, 
where, reasoning with a Jew on the O. T., he does 
not trust his memory, but consults the text. This 
question is disposed of in Norton’s Genuineness, 
vol. i., and in Hug’s Linleitung. [See also West- 
cott’s Canon of the N. T., 2d ed., p. 85 ff.] 

The genuineness of the two first chapters of the 
Gospel has been questioned; but is established on 
satisfactory grounds (see Iritzsche, on Afutt., Ex- 
cursus iii.; Meyer, on J/utt. p. 65). (i.) All the 
old MSS. and versions contain them; and they sare 
quoted by the Fathers of the 2d and 3d centuries 
(Irenseus, Clement Alex., and others). Celsus also 
knew ch. ii. (see Origen cont. Cels. i. 38). (ii.) Their 
contents would naturally form part of a Gospel in- 
tended primarily for the Jews. (iii.) The commence- 
ment of ch. iii. is dependent on ii. 23; and in iv. 
13 there is a reference to ii. 23. (iv.) In construc- 
tions and expressions they are similar to the rest 
of the Gospel (see examples above, in II. Style and 
diction). Professor Norton disputes the genuine- 
ness of these chapters upon the ground of the diffi- 
culty of harmonizing them with St. Luke's nar- 
rative, and upon the ground that a large number 
£ the Jewish Christians did not possess them in 
their version of the Gospel. The former objection 
is discussed in all the commentaries; tho answer 

would require much space. But, (1.) Such questions 
ure by no means confined to these chapters, but are 
found in places of which the Apostolic origin is 
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admitted. (2.) The treatment of St. Luke's Gospel 
by Marcion (vol. ii. pp. 1694, 1695) sugyests how 
the Jewish Christians dropped out of their version 
an account which they would not accept. (3.) Prof. 
N. stands alone, among those who object to the two 
chapters, in assigning the genealogy to the same 
author as the rest of the chapters (Hilgenfeld, pp. 
46,47). (4.) The difficulties in the harmony are 
all reconcilable, and the day has passed, it may be 
hoped, when a passage can be struck out, against 
all the MSS. and the testimony of early writers, 
for subjective impressions about its contents. 

On the whole, it may be said that we have for 
the genuineness and Apostolic origin of our Greek 
Gospel of Matthew, the best testimony that can be 
given for any book whatever. 

V. Time when the Gospel was written. — Noth- 
ing can be said on this point with certainty. Some 
of the ancients think that it was written in the 
eighth year after the Ascension (Theophylact and 
Euthymius): others in the fifteenth (Nicephorus, 
A. £. ii. 45); whilst Irenseus says (iii. 1) that it 
was written “ when Peter and Paul were preaching 
in Rome,” and Eusebius (//. /:. iii. 24), at the 
time when Matthew was about to leave Palestine 
From two passages, xxvil. 7, 8, xxviii. 15, some 
time must have elapsed between the events and the 
description of them, and so the eighth year seems 
out of the question; buta term of fifteen or twenty 
years would satisfy these passages. The testimony 
of old writers that Matthew's Gospel is the earliest 
must be taken into account (Origen in Eus. //. Js. 
vi. 25; Irenceus, iii. 15; comp. Muratorian fragment, 
as far as it remains, in Credner’s Aanon); this 
would bring it before A. D. 58-60 (vol. ii. p. 1696), 
the supposed date of St. Luke. The most probable 
supposition is that it was written between 50 and 
GO; the exact year cannot even be guessed at. 

VI. Place where tt was written. — There is not 
much doubt that the Gospel was written in lales- 
tine. Hug has shown elaborately, from the dif- 
fusion of the Greek clement over and about Pales- 
tine, that there is no inconsistency between the 
assertions that it was written for Jews in Palestine, 
and that it was written in Greek (/inleituny, ii. 
ch. i. § 10); the facts he has collected are worth 
study. [LANGUAGE or TIIE N. 'T., Amer. ed.] 

VIL. Purpose of the Gospel. — The Gospel itself 
tells us by plain internal evidence that it was written 
for Jewish converts, to show them in Jesus of Naz- 
areth the Messiah of the O. T. whom they expected. 
Jewish converts over all the world seem to have 
been intended, and not merely Jews in Palestine 
([renscus, Origen, and Jerume say simply that it 
was written “for the Hebrews’’). Jesus is the 
Messiah of the O. T., recognizable by Jews from 
his acts as such (i. 22, ii. 5, 15, 17, iv. 14, viii. 17, 
xii. 17-21, xiii. 35, xxi. 4, xxvii. 9). Knowledge 
of Jewish customs and of the country is presupposed 
in the readers (Matt. xv. 1, 2 with Mark vii. 1-4; 
Matt. xxvii. 62 with Mark xy. 42; Luke xxiii. 54; 
John xix. 14, 31, 42, and other places). Jerusalem 
is the holy city (see above, Style and Diction). 
Jesus is the son of David, of the seed of Abraham 
(i. 1, ix. 27, xii. 23, xv. 22, xx. 30, xxi. 9, 15); is 
to be born of a virgin in David's place, Bethlehem 
(i. 22, 11.6); must flee into Egypt and be recalled 
thence (ii. 15, 19); must have a forerunner, John 
the Baptist (iii. 3, xi. 10); was to labor in the 
outcast Galilee that sat in darkness (iv. 14-16); 
his healing was a promised mark of his office (viii. 
17, xii. 17); and so was his mode of teaching in 
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parables (xiii. 14); He entered the holy city as 
Messiah (xxi. 5-16); was rejected by the people, 
m fulfillment of a prophecy (xxi. 42): and deserted 
by his disciples in the same way (xxvi. 31, 56). 
The Gospel is pervaded by one principle, the fulfill- 
ment of the Law and of the Messianic prophecies in 
the person of Jesus. ‘This at once sets it in oppo- 
sition tothe Judaism of the time; for it rebuked 
the Pharisaic interpretations of the Law (v., xxiil.), 
and proclaimed Jesus as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world through his blood, ideas whieh 
were stranye to the cramped and limited Judaism 
of the Christian era. 

VIII. Contents of the Gospel. — There are traces 
in this Gospel of an oceasional superseding of the 
chronological order. Its principal divisions are — 
[. The Introduetion to the Ministry, i-iv. ID. 
The laying down of the new Law for the Church 
in the Sermon on the Mount, v.-vii. HT. Events 
in historical order, showing Him as the worker of 
Miracles, vii. and ix. IV. The appointment of 
Apostles to preach the kingdom,x.  V. The doubts 
and opposition excited by his activity in divers 
minds — in John’s disciples, in sundry cities, in the 
Pharisees, xi. and xii. VI. A series of parables on 
the nature of the Kinedom, xiii, VIE. Similar 
to V. The eflects of his ministry on his country- 
men, on Herod, the people of Gennesaret, Seribes 
and Pharisees, and on multitudes, whom He feeds, 
xiii. 53 —xvi. 12. VOL. Revelation to his disciples 
of his sufferings. Tlis instructions to them there- 
upon, xvi. 13 —xviil. 35. EX. lvents of a journey 
to Jerusalem, xix., xx. X. Entrance into Jeru- 
suem and resistance to Him there, and denuncia- 
tion of the Pharisees, xxi.-xxiii. NI. Last dis- 
courses; Jesus as Lord and Judge of Jerusalem, and 
also of the world, xxiv., xxv. AIT. Passion and 
Nesurrection, XXVi. -XxVviil. 

Svurces. — The works quoted under LuK®, pp. 
1698, 1699; and Norton, Genutneness of the Gos- 
pels; Fritzsche, on Matthew; Lange, Bibelwerk ; 
Credner, /inlettung and Bettrage. W. T. 


*® Additional Literature.— Many of the more 
important recent works relating to the Gospel of 
Matthew have been already enumerated in the ad- 
dition to the article GosreEcs, vol. ii. p. 959 ff 
Yor the sake of brevity we may also pass over the 
older treatises on the critical questions respecting 
this gospel; they are referred to with sutlicient full- 
ness in such works as the Introductions to the N. 
T. by Credner, De Wette, Bleek, Reuss, and Guer- 
fcke, in Meyer's Introduction to his Commentary on 


the Gospel, and in the bibhvgraphical works of 


Winer, Danz, and Darling. ‘The following may 
however be noted, as either comparatively recent, 
or easily accessible to the Ituglish reader: M. 
Stuart, Jnguiry into the Orig. Language of Mat- 
thew's Gospel, and the Genuineness of the first tico 
Chapters of the same, in the Amer, Bibl. Repos. 
‘or July and Oct. 1838, xii. 133-179, 815-356, in 
opposition to Mr. Nayton’s view (see his Genwine- 
ness of the Gospels, 2d ed. 1846, vol. i. Addit. 
Notes, pp. xlv. - Ixiv.). G. C. A. Harless, Fabula 
de Muatthwo Syro-Chaldaice conseripto, Erlang. 
1841, and De Conspositione Evang. quod Muattheo 
tribuitur, ibid. 1842, the latter trans. by I]. B. 
Smith in the 7b]. Sacra for Feb. 1844, i. 86-99. 
5. P. Tregelles, The Original Language of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, in Kitto’s Journ. of Sacred 
iat. for dan. 1850, v. 151-186, maintaining the 
Hebrew original; comp. Dr. W. L. Alexander on 
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the other side, ibid. April, 1850, pp. 499-510. Dr 
Tregelles’s essay was also published separately. 
C. E. Luthardt, De Cumpositiene Le. Matthet, 
Lips. 1861. R. Anger, Jtatio, qua loct V. T. in 
Ev. Matth. laudantur, quid valeat ad illustr. huius 
Le. Originem, queritur, 3 pt. Lips. 1861-62. 
A. Reville, Etudes crit. sur (Evangile selon St. 
Matthieu, Leyde et Paris, 1862. Alex. Roberts, 
On the Original Language of Matthew's Gospel, 
in his Diseusseons on the Gospels, 2d ed. 1864, pp. 
319-448, strongly contending for the Greek.  T. 
Wizenmann, Die Gesch. Jesu nach Matthdus als 
Sclostbeweis threr Zuverlassigkeit betrachtet, her- 
ausg. von Auberlen, Basel, 1864 (Ist ed. 1789). 
Hilvenfeld, Ueber Particularismus u. Universal- 
ismus indem Leben Jesu nach Matthaus, zur Ver- 
theidigung gegen Hrn. Dr. Keim, in his Zettschr. 
J. witss. Theol. 1865, viii. 43-61, and Das Matth- 
dus-/vangelium auf's Neue untersucht, ibid. 1866 
and 1867, x. 308-323, 366-447, xi. 22-76. J. H. 
Scholten, //et vudste crangelie. Critisch onder- 
zuck naar de zamenstelling . . . de hist. waarde 
en den vorsprong der evangelicn naar Mattheus en 
Marcus, Leiden, 1868. Davidson, Jutrod. to the 
Study of the N.T., Lond. 1868, i. 465-520; comp. 
his earlier /ntroduction, Lond. 1848, i. 1-127, where 
the subject is treated with greater fullness, from a 
more conservative ‘+ standpoint.” 

Among the eregetical works on the Gospel, we 
can only glance at the older literature, as the com- 
mentaries of Origen, Chrysostom (//omilies, best ed. 
by Field, 3 vols. Cantab. 1839, and Eng. trans. 3 vols. 
Oxford, 1843-51, in the Oxford Libr. of the Fath- 
ers), the author of the Opus Jiperfectum published 
with Chrvsostom's works (vol. vi. of the Benedictine 
edition), Theophylact, and Euthymius Zigabenus, 
among the Greek fathers, and of Hilary of Poictiers, 
Jerome, Augustine (Questiones), Bede, Thomas 
‘Aquinas (Comm. and Catena aurea), and others, 
among the Latin; Cramer's Catena Gree. Patrum 
in herve Matther et Marci, Oxon. 1840, and the 
Greek Scholia published by Card. Mai in his Class. 
Auct. e Vaticants Codd. edit., vol. vi. pp. 879-494. 
These patristic commentaries are generally of little 
eritical value, but are of some interest in their bear- 
ing on the history of interpretation and of Christian 
theology. We must content ourselves with refer- 
ring to the bibliographical works of Walch, Winer, 
Danz, and Darling for the older commentaries by 
Christian divines since the Reformation; those of 
Calvin and Grotius are the most important. See 
also the addition to the art. GosprLs, vol. ii. pp. 
960, 961, for the more recent expositions of the 
Gospels collectively. A few special works on the 
Gospel of Matthew may be mentioned here by way 
of supplement, namely: Sir John Cheke, 7 ans- 
lation from the Greek of the Gospel of St. Mattherc, 
ete. with Notes, ete. edited by J. Goodwin, Lond. 
(Pickering), 1843. Daniel Scott (author of the 
Appendix ad Stephani Thesaurum Grecum), New 
Verston of St. Matthew's Gospel, with Select Notes, 
Lond. 1741, 4to, of some value for its illustrations 
of the language from Greek authors. Jac. Elsner, 
Comm. erit.-philol. in Evang. Matthet, 2 vols. 
Zwollae, 1767-69, 4to.  Gilb. Wakefield, Neve 
Translation of the Gospel of Matthew, with Notes, 
Lond. 1782, dto. <A. Gratz (Cath.), Hist. -Avti. 
Comm. tb. d. Kv. Matth., 2 Theile, Tithing. 1821- 
23. The elaborate commentary of Fritzsche, publ. 
in 1826, followed by his equally or more thorough 
works on the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle to the 
Romans, marks an epoch in the history of the in- 
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terpretation of the New Testament. In connection 
with Winer, over whom he exerted a great influ- 
ence, aS may be seen by a comparison of the third 
edition of his N. T. Grammar with the two pre- 
ceding, he may be regarded as the pioneer of the 
strict grammatical method of interpretation, in 
opposition to the loose philology prevalent at the 
time, as illustrated by Schleusner’s Lexicon and the 
commentary of Kuinoel. This grammatical rigor 
is sometimes, indeed, carricd to an excess, sufficient 
allowance not being made for the looseness of pop- 
ular phraseology, and especially for the difference 
between the classical and the later Greek; but 
Fritzsche’s commentaries will always claim the 
attention of the critical student. We may further 
note: James Ford, The Gospel of St. Matthew 
illustrated from Ancient and Modern Authors, 
Lond. 1848. H. Goodwin, Commentary on dhe 
Gospel of St. Mfattheo, Cambr. (Eng.), 1857. T. 
J. Conant, The Gospel by Jfatthew, with a Revised 
Version and Critical and Philological Notes, pre- 
pared for the Amer. Bible Union, N. Y. 1860, 4to. 
J. H. Morison, Disquisitions and Notes on the Gos- 
pels — Matthew, 2d ed. Boston, 1861, one of the 
best of the more popular commentaries, both in 
plan and execution. J. A. Alexander, The Gos- 
pel of Matthew explained, N. Y. 1861, posthumous, 
and embracing only chaps. i.— xvi. with an analysis 
of the remainder. Lutteroth, Lssat dinterpre- 
tation de quelques parties de lEv. selon Saint 
Matthieu, 3 pt. (ch. i—xiii.) Paris, 1860-67. The 
recent commentaries of Nast (1864) and Lange, 
translated by Dr. Schaff (N. Y. 1865), are referred 
to under the art. GosPELs. The latter has reached 
a third edition (4th impression) in Germany (1868). 
Among the later Roman Catholic commentaries, 
those of Bucher (2 vol. 1855-56), Arnoldi (1856), 
and Schegg (3 vol. 1856-58), may be mentioned. 
On the Sermon on the Mount we have the masterly 
commentary of Tholuck, Die Bergpredigt ausgelegt, 
de Aufl. Gotha, 1856, translated by R. L. Brown, 
Phila. 1860; a translation of an earlier edition was 
published in Edinburgh in 1834-37 as a part of 
the Biblical Cabinet. A. 


MATTHI’AS (Mar@las; [Tisch. Treg. Maé- 
Olas:] Afatthias), the Apostle elected to fill the 
place of the traitor Judas (Acts i. 26). All beyond 
this that we know of him for certainty is that he 
had been a constant attendant upon the Lord Jesus 
during the whole course of his ministry; for such 
was declared by St. Peter to be the necessary quali- 
fication of one who was to be a witness of the resur- 
rection. The name of Matthias occurs in no other 
place in the N. T. We may accept as probable the 
opinion which is shared by Eusebius (//. £. lib. i. 
12) and Epiphanius (i. 20) that he was one of 
the seventy disciples. It is said that he preached 
the Gospel and suffered martyrdom in Ethiopia 
(Nicephor. ii. 60). Cave believes that it was rather 
in Cappadocia. An apocryphal gospel was pub- 
lished under his name (Euseb. H. £. iii. 23), and 
Clement of Alexandria quotes from the Traditions 
of Matthias (Strom. ii. 163, &c.). 

Different opinions have prevailed as to the manner 
of the election of Matthias. The most natural con- 
ttruction of the words of Scripture seems to be this: 


ed Se St 
OL VY; sarculum, Is. vii. 25. 2. TWIT, 
iptwarov, sarculum, and Pwr, Ocprorriptov, to- 
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After the address of St. Peter, the whole assembled 
body of the brethren, amounting in number to 
about 120 (Acts i. 15), proceeded to nominate two, 
namely, Joseph surnamed Barsabas, and Matthias, 
who answered the requirements of the Apostle: the 
subsequent selection between the two was referred 
in prayer to Ilim who, knowing the hearts of men, 
knew which of them was the fitter to be his witness 
and apostle. The brethren then, under the heavenly 
guidance which they had invoked, proceeded to yive 
forth their lots, probably by each writing the name 
of one of the candidates on a tablet, and casting it 
into the urn. The urn was then shaken, and the 
name that first came out decided the election. 
Lightfoot (/for. feb. Luc. i. 9) describes another 
way of casting lots which was used in assigning to 
the priests their several parts in the service of the 
Temple. ‘The Apostles, it will be remembered, had 
not yet received the gift of the luly Ghost, and this 
solemn mode of casting the lots, in accordance with 
a practice enjoined in the Levitical law (Lev. xvi. 8), 
is to be regarded as a way of referring the decision 
to God (comp. Prov. xvi. 33). St. Chrysostom re- 
marks that it was never repeated after the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. The election of Matthias is 
discussed by Lishop Beveridge, Works, vol. i. 
sermn. 2. I. W—s. 

MATTHYVAS (Marraélas: -Mathathias) = 
MATTATHAIT, of the descendants of Hashum (1 
isdr. ix. 33; comp. Ezr. x. 33). 

MATTITHI’AH (MWA [gift of Jeho- 
vah]: Mar@adias; [Vat. Sin.] Alex. Marraétas: 
Mathathias). 1. A Levite, the first-born of Shal- 
lum the Korhite, who presided over the offerings 
made in the pans (1 Chr. ix. 31; comp. Lev. vi. 20 
[12], &e.). 

2. (Marraéias.) One of the Levites of the 
second rank under Asaph, appointed by David to 
minister before the ark in the musical service (1 
Chr. xvi. 5), “ with Larps upon Sheminith ” (comp. 
1 Chr. xv. 21), to lead the choir. See below, 5. 

3. (Mardavias; [Vat. FA. @auadia;] Alex 
Mad@afias.) One of the family of Nebo, who had 
married a foreign wife in the days of Hzra (Iazr. 
x. 43). He is called Mazrrias in L Esdr. ix. 35. 

4. (Maréadias; [Vat. FA.2 }] Alex. Marraétas.) 
Probably a priest, who stood at the right hand of 
Ezra when he read the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 
4). Ind Esdr. ix. 43, he appears as Marra- 
THLAS. 


5. ANN : 1 Chr. xv. 18, Maréaéia, [ Vat. 
Tuarrabia, IA. Alex. Marraéiai 21, Marraéias, 
(Vat. FA.] Merra@ias:] xxv. 38, 21, Mar@adlas, 
[ Vat. FA, Marraéias ;] Alex. Matrtadias, 1 Chr. 
xxv. 3; Mar@ias, 1 Chr. xxv. 21). ‘The same as 
2, the Hebrew being in the lengthened form. Le 
was a Levite of the second rank, and a doorkeeper 
of the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18, 21.) As one of the six 
sons of Jeduthun, he was appointed to preside over 
the 14th division of twelve Levites into which the 
Temple choir was distributed (1 Chr. xxv. 3, 21). 


MATTOCK.¢ The tool used in Arabia for 
Joosening the ground, described by Niebubr, answers 
generally to our mattock or grubbing-axe, 7. e. a 
single-headed pickaxe, the sarculus simplex, as op- 





mer, both from wr, “carve,” “ engrave,” 1 Sam. 
xiii. 20. Which of these is the ploughshare and which 
the mattock cannot be ascertained. See Ges. p. 530. 
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posed to Licurnis, of Palladius. The ancient Egyp- 
tian hoe was of wood, aud answered for hoe, spade, 
and pick. ‘The blade was inserted in the handle, 


and the two were attached about the centre by a} ‘ 


twisted rope. (Palladius, de Le rust. i. 43; Nie- 


buhr, Deser. de VAr. p. 187; Loudon, /ucyel. of 
Gardening, p. 517; Wilkinson, due. Ly. ii. 16, 
18, abridgm. ; comp. Her. ii. 14; Haggelquist, 7'rav. 
p- 100.) [Hanpicrarr. ] 


* BL. WiPs 





Egyptian hoes. (From Wilkinson.) 
MAUL (i. e. a hammer; a variation of mall, 
from malleus), a word employed by cur translators 


to render the Hebrew term Y°5"3. The Hebrew 


and English alike occur in Proy. xxv. 18 only. But 
a darivative froin the same root, and differing but 


slightly in form, namely. V5, is found in Jer. 
li. 20, and is there translated by “ battle-axe ’? — how 
incorrectly is shown by the constant repetition of 
the verb derived from the same root in the next 
three verses, and there uniformly rendered “ break 


in pieces.” The root Y22 or YS, has the force 
of dispersing or smashing, and there is no doubt 
that some heavy warlike instrument, a mace or 
club, is alluded to. Probably such as that which 
is said to have suggested the name of Charles J/ar- 
tel. 

The mace is frequently mentioned in the accounts 
of the wars of the Europeans with Saracens, ‘J ‘urks, 
and other Orientals, and several kinds are still in 
uso among the Bedouin Arabs of remoter parts 
(Burckhardt, Notes on Bedouins, i. 55). In their 
Exropean wars the Turks were notorious for the 
use they made of the mace (Knollys's //ist. of the 
Turks). 

A similar word is found once again in the original 


of Fz. ix. 2, YEO sop = weapon of smashing (A. 
V. “slaughter-weapon ”’). The sequel shows how 
terrible was the destruction such weapons could 
effect. i 


MAUZ/ZIM (0° FY!D [see below] : [Theodot.] 
Mawelu; Alex. Mester: Maoz cim). The mar- 
ginal note to the A. V. of Dan. xi. 38, “the God 
of forces,” gives, as the equivalent of the last word, 
¢ Mauzzim, or gods protectors, or munitions.’ The 


Geneva version renders the Hebrew as a proper 
name both in Dan. xi. 38 and 39, where the word 


| literal sense of * fortresses,”’ 
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occurs again (marg. of A. V. “ munitions”). In 
the Greek version of Theodotion, given above, it is 
treated as a proper name, as well as in the Vulgate. 
The L.XX. as at present printed is evidently cor- 
rupt in this passage, but ioxupd (ver. 37) appears 
to represent the word in question. In Jerome's 
time the reading was different, and he gives “ Deum 
fortissimum "’ for the Latin translation of it, and 
“Deum fortitudinum’’ for that of Aquila. - He 
ridicules the interpretation of Porphyry, who, igno- 
rant of Hebrew, understood by “the god of Jlauz- 
zim"? the statue of Jupiter set up in AModin, the 
city of Mattathias and his sons, by the generals of 
Antiochus, who compelled the Jews to sacrifice to 
it, “the god of Modin.’’ Theodoret retains the 
reading of Theodotion (Ma(weiu being evidently for 
Maw(elu), and explains it of Antichrist, “a god 
staong and powerful.’’ ‘The Peshito-Syriac has 


JLr.a> JOS), “the strong god,”’ and Junius 


apd Tremellius render it “ Detm summi roboris,” 
considering the Hebrew plural as intensive, and 
interpreting it of the God of Israel. There can be 
little doubt that “Mauzzim "’ is to be taken in its 
just as in Dan. xi. 19, 
39, ‘the god of fortresses *’ being then the deity who 
presided over strongholds. But beyond this it is 
scarcely possible to connect an appellation so gen- 
eral with any special object of idolatrous worship. 
Grotius conjectured that Mauzzim was a modifica- 
tion of the name *ACi(os, the war-god of the Pha- 
nicians, mentioned in Julian's hymn to the sun. 
Calvin sugyested that it denoted “ money,” the 
strongest of all powers. By others it has been 
supposed to he Mars, the tutelary deity of Antiochus 
ipiphanes, who is the subject of allusion. The 
only authority for this supposition exists in two 
coins struck at Laodicea, which are believed to have 
on the obverse the head of Antiochus with a radi- 
ated crown, and on the reverse the figure of Mars 
with a spear. But it is asserted on the contrary 
that all known coins of Antiochus Epiphanes bear 
his name, and that it is mere conjecture which 
attributes these to him; and further, that. there is 
no ancient authority to show that a temple to 
Mars was built by Antiochus at Laodicea. The 
opinion of Gesenius is more probable, that “ the 
god of fortresses’? was Jupiter Capitolinus, for whom 
‘Antiochus built a temple at Antioch (Liv. xli. 20). 
By others it is referred to Jupiter Olympius, to 
whom Antiochus dedicated the ‘Temple at Jerusa- 
lem (2 Mace. vi. 2). But all these are simply con- 
jectures. = First (H/andw. s. v.), comparing Is. 
xxiii. 4, where the reference is to Tyre, “ the 


fortress of the sea,” makes ETD equivalent to 
DN TD, or even proposes to read for the 


former OY TD; the god of the “stronghold of 
the sea’? would thus be Melkart, the Tyrian Her 
cules. A suggestion made by Mr. Layard (Nin. 
ii. 456, nofe) is worthy of being recorded, as being 
at least as well founded as any already mentioned. 
After describing Hera, the Assyrian Venus, as 
“standing erect on a lion, and crowned with a 
tower or mural coronet, which, we learn from Lu- 
cian, was peculiar to the Semitic figure of the god- 
dess.”’ he adds ina note, May she be connected 
with the ‘ 1] Maozem,’ the deity presiding over bul- 
warks and fortresses, the ‘god of forces’ of Dan. xi. 
38??? Pfeiffer (Dub. Vex. cent. 4, loc. 72) will only 
in it &“ i MD! 
see in it “ the idol of the Mass W. A.W. 
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MAZITIAS 


MAZITY’AS (Ma(trfas; [Vat. Zerrias:] Ma- 
thathtas) = MATTITHIAH 3 (1 Esdr. ix. 35; comp. 
Ezr. x. 43). 


MAZ’ZAROTH Gay : Maoupéé: Lu- 
cifer). The margin of the A. V. of Job xxxviii. 
32 gives ‘‘the twelve signs’? as the equivalent of 
“ Mazzaroth,”” and this is in all probability ite 
true meaning. The Peshito-Syriac renders it by 


WSs, ’ogalio, the wain’’ or ‘Great Bear;” 


and J. D. Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. No. 
1391) is followed by Ewald in applying it to the 
stars of “‘the northern crown ’’ (Ewald adds “ the 


southern ’’), deriving the word from “W¥2, nézer, 
“a crown.” Fiirst (Handw, s. v.) understands by 
Mazyaroth the planet Jupiter, the same as the 
“star”? of Amos v. 26.4 But the interpretation 
given in the margin of our version is supported 
by the authority of Gesenius (Zhes. p. 869). On 


referring to 2 K. xxiii. 5, we find the word nia, 
mazzaléth (A. V. “the planets’’), differing only 
from Mazzaroth in having the liquid / for 7, and 
rendered in the margin ‘the twelve signs,’’ as in 
the Vulgate. The LXX. there also have paCoupdd, 
which points to the same reading in both passages, 
and is by Suidas explained as “the Zodiac,’ but 
by Procopius of Gaza as probably “Lucifer, the 
morning star,’ following the Vulgate of Job xxxviii. 
oZ. In later Jewish writings mazzaléth are the 
signs of the Zodiac, and the singular, mazzdi, is 
used to denote the single signs, as well as the 
planets, and also the influence which they were 
believed to exercise upon human destiny (Selden, 
De Dis Syr. Synt. i. c. 1). In consequence of 
this, Jarchi, and the Hebrew commentators gen- 
erally, identify mazzaroth and mazzaloth, though 
their interpretations vary. Aben Ezra understands 
“stars” generally; but R. Levi ben Gershon, “a 
northern constellation.’’ Gesenius himself is in 
favor of regarding mazzdréth as the older form, 
signifying strictly ‘ premonitions,"’ and in the 
concrete sense, ‘stars that give warnings or pre- 


eages,”” from the usage of the root “Wa, ndzar, in 
Arabic. He deciphered, as he believed, the same 
word on some Cilician coins in the inscription 


by “Tt? “TNS, which he renders as a prayer, 
“may thy pure star (shine) over (us)’’ (Afon. 
Pham. p. 279, tab. 36). W. A. W. 

* Both Mazzaroth and Arcturus disappear from 
Job xxxviii. 32 in a more accurate translation. 
Dr. Conant (Book of Job, p. 148) renders the pas- 
sage thus: ‘ Dost thou lead forth the Signs in their 
season; and the Bear with her young, dost thou 
guide them?’’? He remarks on the words ‘that 
the circnit of the year is meant: first, as marked 
by the succession of the celestial signs; and, second, 
by the varying position of the great northern con- 
stellation, in its annual circuit of the Pole.’’ He 

the view of Gesenius against that of 
Ewald. H. 





@ A note to the Hexaplar Syriac version of Job (ed. 
Middeldorpf, 1885) has tho following: “Some say it is 
the dog of the giant (Orion, %. e. Canis major), others 
that it is the Zodiac.” 

6 This is the reading of Codex A. Codex B, if 
ve may accept the edition of Mai, has €Aos; 80 also 
the rendering of Aquila and Symmachus, and of Jose- 
phus (dnt. ii.6,§6 | Another version, quoted in the 
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MEADOW 1841 


MEADOW. This word, so peculiarly Eng- 
lish, is used in the A. V. to translate two words 
which are entirely distinct and independent of each 
other. 


1. Gen. xli. 2 and 18. Here the word in the 


original is WSi (with the definite article), ha- 
Acht. It appears to be an Egyptian term, literally 
transferred into the Hebrew text, as it is also into 
that of the Alexandrian translators, who give it 
as r@”Axet.2 The same form is retained by the 
Coptic version. Its use in Job viii. 11 (A. V. 
flag ’?)— where it occurs as a parallel to gémé 
(A. V. “rush’’), a word used in Iix. ii. 3 for the 
‘‘ bulrushes’’ of which Moses’ ark was composed 
—seems to show that it is not a “meadow,” but 
some kind of reed or water-plant. This the LXX. 
support, both by rendering in the latter passage 
Bovropov, and also by introducing “Ax as the 
equivalent of the word rendered ‘ paper-reeds”’ in 
Is. xix. 7. St. Jerome, in his commentary on the 
passage, also confirms this meaning. He states 
that he was informed by learned Egyptians that 
the word achz denoted in their tongue any green 
thing that grew in a marsh— ommne quod in palude 
virens nascitur. But as during high inundations 
of the Nile — such inundations as are the cause of 
fruitful years — the whole of the land on either side 
is a marsh, and as the cultivation extends up to 
the very lip of the river, is it not possible that 
Achu may denote the herbage of the growing 
crops? ‘The fact that the cows of Pharaoh's vision 
were feeding there would seem to be as strong a 
figure as could be presented to an Egyptian of the 
extreme fruitfulness of the season: so luxuriant 
was the growth on either side of the stream, that 
the very cows fed amongst it unmolested. The 
lean kine, on the other hand, merely stand on the 
dry brink. [Nitx.] No one appears yet to have 
attempted to discover on the spot what the signifi- 
cation of the term is. [I Lac, vol. i. p. 830 @ and 
6, Amer. ed.] 

2. Judg. xx. 33 only: ‘the meadows of Gibeah.”’ 


Here the word is T1973, Afaareh, which occurs 
nowhere else with the same vowels attached to it. 
The sense is thus doubly uncertain. “ Meadows’’ 
around Gibeah can certainly never have existed: 
the nearest approach to that sense would be to 
take maareh as meaning an open plain. This is 
the dictum of Gesenius (Zhes. p. 1069), on the au. 
thority of the Targum. It is also adopted by 
De Wette (die Plane von G.). But if an open 
plain, where could the ambush have concealed 
itself ? 

The LXX., according to the Alex. MS.,¢ read a 
different Hebrew word — 27Y73— «from the west 
of Gibeah.”” Tremellius, taking the root of th< 
word in a figurative sense, reads ‘after Gibeah had 
been left open,’’ i. e. by the quitting of its inhabi- 
tants — post denudationem Gibhe. This is adopted 
by Bertheau (Kurzgef. Handb. ad loc.). But the 
most plausible interpretation is that of the Peshito- 


fragments of the Hexapla, attempts to reconcile sound 
and sense by 6x@y. The Veneto-Greek has Acuuwr. 

* Codex B, or the Vat. MS., wants Gen. i—xlvi. 28 
inclusive; this portion is supplied in Mai’s edition 
from a later MS. A. 

¢ The Vatican Codex transfers the word literally . - 


MapaayaBeé. 


1842 MEAH, THE TOWER OF 
Syriac, which by a slight difference in the vowel- 


points makes the word *T1Y%), “the cave;" a 
sucvestion quite in keeping with the locality, which 
is very suitable for caves, and also with the require- 
ments of the ambush. The only thing that can 
be said against this is that the liers-in-wait were 
“set round about’? Gibeah, as if not in one spot, 
but several. [GIBEAN, vol. i. p. 914, note b.] 


G. 
ME‘AH, THE TOWER OF (7729 


mar] [see below]: mipyos ray éxardy: turris 
centum cubitorum, turrim Lmeth), one ot the tow- 
ers of the wall of Jerusalem when rebuilt by Nehe- 
miah (iii. 1, xii. 39). It stood between the tower 
of Hananecl and the Sheep Gate, and appears to 
have been situated somewhere at the northeast part 
of the city, outside of the walls of Zion (see the 
diagram, vol. ii. p. 1822). The name in Hebrew 
means “the tower of the hundred,’ but whether a 
hundred cubits of distance from some other point, 
or a hundred in height (Syriac of xii. 89), or a 
hundred heroes commemorated by it, we are not 
told or enabled to infer. In the Arabic version it 
is rendered ab-el-bostan, the Gate of the Garden, 
which sugvests its identity with the “Gate Gen- 
nath ’2 of Josephus. But the Gate Gennath appears 
to have Jain further round towards the west, nearer 
the spot where the ruin known as the Kasr Jalid 
now stands. G. 


MEALS. Our information on this subject is 


An ancient Egyptian din 


a,j, *,7 Tables with various dishes. bp. Figs. 4, 


MEALS 


but scanty: the early Hebrews do not seem to have 
given special names to their several meals, for the 
terms rendered “ dine’ and ‘dinner’? in the A. V- 
(Gen. xliii. 16; Prov. xv. 17) are in reality general 
expressions, Which might more correctly be rendered 
“eat”? and “portion of food.’ In the N. T. we 
have the Greek terms &pioroy and defrvov, which 
the A. V. renders respectively “dinner ’’ and “sup- 
per ’’® (Luke xiv. 12; John xxi. 12), but which are 
more properly “ breakfast ’’ and ‘dinner.’? There 
is some uncertainty as to the hours at which the 
meals were taken: the Egyptians undoubtedly took 
their principal meal at noon (Gen. xiii. 16): labor- 
ers took a light meal at that time (Ruth ii. 14, 
comp. verse 17); and occasionally that early hour 
was devoted to excess and reveling (1 K. xx. 16). 
It has been inferred from those passages (somewhat 
too hastily, we think) that the principal meal gen- 
erally took place at noon: the Egyptians do indeed 
still make a substantial meal at that time (Lane's 
Mod. Egypt. i. 189), but there are indications that 
the Jews rather followed the custom that prevails 
among the Bedouins, and made their principal meal 
after sunset, and a lighter meal at about 9 or 10 
A.M. (Burekhardt’s Notes, i. 64). For instance, 
Lot prepared a feast for the two angels ‘at even"’ 
(Gen. xix. 1-3): Boaz evidently took his meal late 
in the evening (Ruth iii. 7): the Israelites ate flesh 
in the evening, and dread only, or manna, in 
the morning (Ex. xvi. 12}: the context seems to 
imply that Jethro'’s feast was in the evening (Ex. 
xvili. 12, 14). But, above all, the institution of 





ner party. (Wilkinson.) 


¢,q7, aud s. Baskets of grapes. Fig. 3 is taking a wing 


from a goose. Fig. 4 holds a joint of meat. Figs. 5 and 7 are eating fish. Fig. 6 is about to drink 


water from an earthen vessel. 


th. Paschal feast in the evening secms to imply 
that the principal meal was usually taken then; it 
appears highly improbable that the Jews would 
have been ordered to eat meat at an unusual time. 
In the later Biblical period we have clearer notices 
%o the same eflect: breakfast took place in the 


i 


a Possibly from M3, gannoth, “ gardens,” per- 
haps alluding to the gardens which lay north of the 
city. 

6 The Greek word Setrvoy was used indifferently in 


morning (John xxi. 4, 12), on ordinary days not 
before 9 o'clock, which was the first hour of prayer 
(Acts ii. 15), and on the Sabbath not before 12, 
when the service of the synagogue was completed 
(Joseph. }2t. § 54): the more prolonged and sub- 
stantial meal took place in the evening (Joseph. 





the Homeric age for the carly or the late meal, its 
special meaning being the principal meal. In later 
times, however, the term was applied exclusively te 
the late meal — the Sdproyv of the Homeris age. 





MEALS 


fit. § 44; B. J. i. 17, § 4). The general tenor 
of the great supper certainly implies 
the feast took place in the working hours of 
day (Luke xiv. 15-24): but we may regard 
perhaps as part of the imagery of the parable, 
rather than as a picture of real life. 
The posture at meals varied at various periods: 
there is sufficient evidence that the old Hebrews 
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Reclining at Table. 


Seypt. At the same time the chair @ was not un- 
known to the Hebrews, but seems to have been 
regarded as a token of dignity. As luxury in- 
creased, the practice of sitting was exchanged for 
that of reclining: the first intimation of this occurs 
in the prophecies of Amos, who reprobates those 
“that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch them- 
selves upon their couches” (vi. 4), and it appears 
that the couches themselves were of a costly char- 
acter—the ‘corners’? or edges (iii. 12) being 
finished with ivory, and the seat covered with silk 
or damask coverlets.© Ezekiel, again, inveichs 
against one who sat “on a stately bed with a table 
prepared before it” (xxiii. 41). The custom may 
have been borrowed in the first instance from the 
Babylonians and Syrians, among whom it prevailed 
at an early period (Esth. i. 6, vii. 8). A similar 
change took place in the habits of the Grecks, who 
are represented in the Heroic age as sitting (JI. x. 
978; Od. i. 145), but who afterwards adopted the 
habit of reclining, women and children excepted. 
In the time of our Saviour reclining was the uni- 
versal custom, as is implied in the terms used for 

silting at meat,’ as the A. V. incorrectly has it. 
The couch itself («Afyn) is only once mentioned 
(Mark vii. 4; A. V. “tables’’), but there can be 
little doubt that the Roman tricliniwm had been 
introduced, and that the arrangements of the table 
resembled those described by classical writers. 
Generally speaking, only three persons reclined on 
tach couch, but occasionally four or even five. The 
TE EES 


« The Hebrew term is kiss¢ (SDD), There is only 
one instance of its being mentioned as an article of 


wiinary furniture, namely, in 2 K. iv. 10, where the 
A. V. incorrectly renders it ‘ stool.” Even there it 


seems probable that it was placed more as a mark of 
special honor to the prophet than for common usc. 


» The word is peah (TTS), which will apply to 


the edge as well as to the angle of a couch. That the| 411 


seats and couches of the Assyrians were handsomely 
ornamented, appears from the specimens given by 
layard (Nineveh, ii. 300-2). 
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were in the habit of sid(‘ng (Gen. xxvii. 19; Judg. 
siz. 63.1 Sam, xx. 6, 24; 1 Ky xii. 20)¢ but it 
does not hence follow that they sat on chairs; they 
may haye squatted on the ground, as was the oc- 
easional, though not perhaps the general, custom 
of the ancient Evyptians (Wilkinson, Ane. Lg. i. 
58, 181). The table was in this case but slightly 
elevated above the ground, as is still the case in 
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(Montfirucon.) 


couches were provided with cushions on which the 
left ellow rested in support of the upper part of the 
body, while the right arm remained free: a room 
provided with these was described as éorpwuévor, 
lit. “spread ’? (Mark xiv. 15; A. V. “ furnished a 
As several guests reclined on the same couch, each 
overlapped his neighbor, as it were, and rested his 
head on or near the breast of the one who lay be- 
hind him: he was then said to “lean on the bosom 
[strictly recline on the bosom]” of his neighbor 
(avaketcOar ev TH KdAmw, John xiii. 23, xxi. 20, 
comp. Plin. “pist. iv. 22). The close proximity 
into which persons were thus brought rendered it 
more than usually agreeable that friend should be 
next to friend, aud it gave the opportunity of mak- 
ing confidential communications (John xiii. 25). 
The ordinary arrangement of the couches was in 
three sides of a square, the fourth being left open 
for the servants to bring up the dishes. The 
couches were denominated respectively the highest, 
the middle, and the lowest couch; the three guests 
om each couch were also denominated highest, 
middle, and lowest — the terms being suggested by 
the circumstance of the guest who reclined on an- 
other’s bosom always appearing to be below him. 
The protoklisia (rpwrokAiala, Matt. xxiii. 6), 
which the Pharisees so much coveted, was not, as 
the A. V. represents it, “the uppermost s0om 
[‘rooms,’ A. V.],’? but the highest seat in the 
highest couch —the seat numbered 1 in the an 
nexed diagram. / 


————————— eee 


¢ The A. V. has “in Damascus in a couch;” but 
there can be no doubt that the name of the town was 
transferred to the silk stuffs manufactured there, which 
are still known by the name of “ Damask.” 

d Sitting appears to have been the posture usual 
among the Assyrians on the occasion of great festivals. 
A bas-relief on the walls of Khorsabad represents the 
guests seated on high chairs (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 
Je 

€ *Avaxeto@at, KataxetoOat, avaxdiverbat, KaTaxAé- 
veo@at, 

J * The difference between our own and the anctent 
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Some doubt attends the question whether the 
females took their meals along with the males. The 
present state of society in the East throws no light 
upon this subject, as the customs of the Harem date 
from the time of Mohammed. The cases of Ruth 
amid the reapers (Ruth ii. 14), of Elkanah with 
his wives (1 Sam. i. 4), of Job's sons and daughters 
(Job i. 4), and the general intermixture of the 
sexes in daily life, make it more than probable that 
they did so join; at the same time, as the duty of 
attending upon the guests devolved upon them 
(Luke x. 40), they probably took a somewhat irreg- 
war and briefer repast. 

Before commencing the meal, the guests washed 
their hands. ‘This custom was founded on natural 
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Washing before or after a meal. (From Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians.) 
decorum; not only was the hand the substitute for 
our knife and fork, but the hands of all the guests 
were dipped into one and the same dish; unclean- 
liness in such a case would be intolerable. Hence 
not only the Jews, but the Greeks (Od. i. 136), the 
modern Evyptians (Lane, i. 190), and many other 
nations, have been distinguished by this practice; 
the Bedouins in particular are careful to wash their 
hands before, but are indifferent about doing so 





custom at meals obscures the sense of several passages 
as rendered in the A. V. Thus the translation — 
‘many shall come from the east and west and shall 
sit down with Abraham and Tsaac and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. viii. 11), instead of “shall 
recline,” puts out of sight the figure of a banquet in 
Paradise of which the guests there partake. Still more 
perplexed from a similar inaccuracy is the meaning 
in Luke vii. 36; for if the Saviour ‘sat at meat” 
(A. V.) it is inconceivable how the woman who 
washed and anointed his feet, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head” could have “stood behind 
him”? as she performed this office. Whether the ex- 
pression in John i. 18 (6 &y eis Tov KdATOV TOU TaTpOs) 
refers tothe ntimacy of the relation of the Father and 


MEALS 


after their meals (Burckhardt’s Votes, i. 63). The 
Pharisees transformed this conventional usage into 
a ritual observance, and overlaid it with burden- 
some regulations —a willful perversion which our 
Lord reprobates in the strongest terms (Mark vii. 
1-13). Another preliminary step was the grace or 
blessing, of which we have but one instance in the 
O. T. (1 Sam. ix. 13), and more than one pro- 
nounced by our Lord himself in the N. T. (Matt. 
xv. 36; Luke ix. 16; John vi. 11); it consisted, 
as far as we may judge from the words applied to 
it, partly of a blessing upon the food, partly of 
thanks to the Giver of it. The Rabbinical writers 
have, as usual, laid down most minute regulations 
respecting it, which may be found in the treatise 
of the Mishna, entitled Berachoth, chaps. 6-8. 

The mode of taking the food differed in no ma- 
terial point from the modern usages of the East; 
generally there was a single dish into which each 
guest dipped his hand (Matt. xxvi. 23); occasion- 
ally separate portions were served out to each (Gen. 
xliii. 84; Ruth ii, 14; 1 Sam. i. 4). A piece of 
bread was held between the thumb and two fingers 
of the right hand, and was dipped either into a 
bowl of melted grease (in which case it was termed 
Ywulov, “a sop,” John xiii. 26), et into the dish 
of meat, whence a piece was conveyed to the mouth 
between the layers of bread (Lane, i. 193, 194; 
Burckhardt’s Votes, i. 63). It is esteemed an act 
of politeness to hand over to a friend a delicate 
morsel (John xiii. 26; Lane, i. 194). In allusion 
to the above method of eating, Solomon makes it a 
characteristic of the sluggard, that ‘ he hideth his 
hand in his bosom and will not so much as bring 
it to his mouth again’? (Prov. xix. 24, xxvi. 15). 
At the conclusion of the meal, grace was again said 
in conformity with Deut. viii. 10, and the hands 
were again washed. 

Thus far we have described the ordinary meal: 
on state occasions more ceremony was used, and 


the meal was enlivened in various ways. Such: 


occasions were numeroys, in connection partly with 
public, partly with private events: in the first class 
we may place—the great festivals of the Jews 
(Deut. xvi.; Tob. ii. 1); public sacrifices (Deut. 
sii. 7, xxvii. 7; 1 Sam. ix. 18, 22; 1 K.1. 9, iil. 
15; Zeph. i. 7); the ratification of treaties (Gen. 
xxvi. 30, xxxi. 54); the offering of the tithes (Deut. 
xiv. 26), particularly at the end of each third year 
(Deut. xiv. 28); in the second class — marri 

(Gen. xxix. 22; Judg. xiv. 10; Esth. ii. 18; Tob. 
vill. 19; Matt. xxii. 2; Jobn ii. 1), birth-days 
(Gen. xl. 20; Job i. 4; Matt. xiv. 6, 9), burials 
(2 Sam. iii. 35; Jer. xvi. 7; Hos. ix. 4; Tob. iv. 
17), sheep-shearing (1 Sam. xxv. 2, 86; 2 Sam.. 
xiii. 23), the vintage (Judg. ix. 27), laying the 
foundation stone of a house (Proy. ix. 1-5), the 





the Son to each other, as symbolized in the relative 
position of guests at the table, may be uncertain. The 
archeology explains the occurrence between Peter and 
John at the Last Supper (John xiii. 23-26). John occu- 
pied the place of honor next to Jesus (év 7@ xoATo 
avrov). Peter, reclining perhaps on the opposite side of 
the table, made signs to John to inquire who was to be 
the traitor; and John then throwing back his head 
(€rereowv) upon the breast of Jesus (a77@os here and 
not xéAros as before) could ask the question at once 
without being heard by the others. It is not correct 
to charge the A. V. with a mistranslation in Matt. xxiii. 
6 (see the article above); for in the older Enghsh 
‘rooms’? often had the sense of ‘* spaces ”’ or * places ” 
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reception of visitors (Gen. xviii. 6-8, xix. 3; 2 Sam. | vii. 8321) portions than the rest. 


iii. 20, xii. 4; 2 K. vi. 23; Tob. vii. 9; 1 Macc. 
xvi. 15; 2 Mace. ii. 27; Luke v. 29, xv. 23; John 
xii. 2), or any event connected with the sovereign 
(Hos. vii. 5).¢ On each of these occasions a sump- 
‘tuous repast was prepared; the guests were previ- 
ously invited (Esth. v. 8; Matt. xxii. 3), and on 
the day of the feast a second invitation was issued 
to those that were bidden (Esth. vi. 14; Prov. ix. 
8; Matt. xxii. 3). The visitors were received with 


a kiss (Tob. vii. 6; Luke vii. 45); water was pro- 
duced for them to wash their feet with (Luke vii. 


upper. (From Lane’s 
: Egyptians.) 

44); the head, the beard, the feet, and sometimes 
the clothes, were perfumed with ointment (I’s. xxiii. 
5; Am. vi. 6; Luke vii. 38; John xii. 3); on 

occasions robes were provided (Matt. xxii. 
11; comp. Trench on Parables, p. 230); and the 
head was decorated with wreaths (Is. xxviii. 1; 
Wisd. ii. 7, 8; Joseph. Ant. xix. 9, § 1). The 
regulation of the feast was under the superinten- 
dence of a special officer, named &pyirplicdivos ¢ 
(John ii. 8; A. V. “ governor of the feast ’’), whose 
business it was to taste the food and the liquors 
before they were placed on the table, and to settle 
about the toasts and amusements; he was generally 
one of the guests (Ecclus. xxxii. 1, 2), and might 
therefore take part in the conversation. The places 
of the guests were settled according to their re- 
spective rank (Gen. xliii. 33; 1 Sam. ix. 22; Luke 
tiv. 8; Mark xii. 39; John xiii. 23); portions of 
food were placed before each (1 Sam. i. 4; 2 Sam. 
vi. 19; 1 Chr. xvi. 3), the most honored guests 
receiving either larger (Gen. xliii. 34; comp. Herod. 
vi. 57) or more choice (1 Sam. ix. 24; comp. JJ. 


odern 





@ “The day of the king” in this passage has been 
variously understood as his birthday or his coronation : 
it may, however, be equally applied to any other event 
of similar importance. 


6 This custom prevailed extensively among the 
dreeks and Romans: not only were chaplets worn on 
the head. but festoons of flowers were hung over the 
veck and breast (Plut. Symp. iii. 1, § 8; Mart. x. 19; 
dv Fast. ii. 789). They were generally introduced 


after the first part of the entertainment was completed. 
They are aotice1 in several familiar passages of the 
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The importance 
of the feast was marked by the number of the guests 
(Gen, Six. 29: 1 Sam. ix. O35 1. Ki 1. 9, 2h: 
Luke v. 29, xiv. 16), by the splendor of the vessels 
(Esth. i. 7), aud by the profusion or the excellence 
of the viands (Gen. xviii. 6, xxvii. 9; Judg. vi. 19; 
1 Sam. ix. 24; Is. xxv. 6; Am. vi. 4). The meal 
was enlivened with music, singing, and dancing 
(2 Sam. xix; 30% Pa.. xix. 12% Is. v..12% Ami Vi. 
5; cclus. xxxii. 3-6; Matt. xiv. 6; Luke xv. 25), 
or with riddles (Judg. xiv. 12); and amid these 
entertainments the festival was prolonged for several 
days (Esth. i. 8, 4). Entertainments designed 
almost exclusively for drinking were known by the 
special name of mishteh ;@ instances of such drink- 
ing-bouts are noticed in 1 Sam. xxv. 386; 2 Sam. 
xiii. 28; Esth. i. 7; Dan. v. 1; they are reprobated 
by the prophets (Is. v. 11; Am. vi. 6). Somewhat 
akin to the mishteh of the Hebrews was the hdmos @ 
(k@mos) Of the apostolic age, in which gross licen- * 
tiousness was added to drinking, and which is  fre- 
quently made the subject of warning in the Epistles 
(Rom. xiii. 18; Gal. vy. 21; Eph. vy. 18; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3). Ws 16.8 


* MEAN (Prov. xxii. 29; Is. ii. 9, v. 15, 
xxxi. 8; Acts xxi. 39; Rom. xii. 16 m.) is repeat- 
edly applied to persons in the sense of “ ordinary,” 
“obscure.’’ As originally used it did not contain the 
idea of baseness which now belongs to the word: 
a ‘mean’? man was one low in birth or rank. 


rH. 


MEANI (Mavi; [Vat. Mave.; Ald. Meavi;} 
Alex. Maam: Jfunci). The same as MeEnHUNIM 
(1 Esdr, v. 31; comp. Ezr. ii. 50). In the margin 
of the A. V. it is given in the form “ Meunim,” 
as in Neh. vii. 52. 


MEA’RAH (777 [a cave]: LXX. omit, 
both MSS.: J/aara), a place named in Josh. xiii. 
4 only, in specifying the boundaries of the land 
which remained to be conquered after the subjuga- 
tion of the southern portion of Valestine. Its de- 
scription is ** Mearah which is to the Zidonians”’ 


(i. e. which belongs to— 9: the « beside” of tha 
A. V. is an erroneous translation). The word 
medrah means in Hebrew a cave, and it is com- 
monly assumed that the reference is to some re- 
markable cavern in the neighborhood of Zidon; 
such as that which played a memorable part many 
centuries afterwards in the history of the Crusades. 
(See William of Tyre, xix. 11, quoted by Robin- 
son, ii. 474 note.) But there is, as we have often 
remarked, danger in interpreting these very ancient 
names by the significations which they bore in later 
Hebrew, and when pointed with the vowels of the 
still later Masorets. Besides, if 1 cave were in- 
tended, and not a place called Mearah, the name 
would surely have been preceded by the definite 


Latin poets (Hor. Carm. ii. 7, 24, Sat. ii. 8, 256; 
Juy. v. 36). 

e The classical designation of this officer among the 
Greeks was guntrociapyos, among the Romany magister 
or rex convivii. He was chosen by lot out of the 
guests (Dict. of Ant. p. 925). 


a TDD. 

e The kaos resembled the comissatio of the Romans. 
It took place after the supper, and was a mere drink. 
ing revel, with only so much food as served to whe 
the palate for wine (Dict. of Ant. p. 271). 
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article, and would have stood as +77 VISIT, 
cave.”’ 

Reland (Pal. p. 896) suzvests that Mearah may be 
the same with Meroth, a village named by Josephus 
(int. ti. 8. § 1) as forming the limit of Galilee on 
the west (see also Ané. ii. 20, § 6), and which 
again may possibly have been connected with the 
Waters of Mrnom. The identification is not 
improbable, though there is no means of ascertain- 
ing the fact. 

A villave ealled ed Meaghar is found in the moun- 
tains of Naphtali, some ten miles W. of the north- 
ern extremity of the sea of Galilee, which may pos- 
sibly represent an ancient Mearah (Rob. iii. 79, 80; 
Van de Velde’s mvp). G. 


MEASURES. AND MEAs- 
URES. ] 

MEAT. It does not appear that the word 
“ ineat”’ is used in any one instance in the Author- 
ized Version of either the Old or New Testament, 
in the sense which it now almost exclusively bears 
of animal food. The latter is denoted uniformly by 
 flesh.”’ 

1. The only possible exceptions to this assertion 
in the O. T. are: — 

(a.) Gen. xxvii. 4, &e., * savory meat.” 

(b.) Tb. xiv. 23, “corn and bread and meat.” 


aed, 


But (a) in the former of these two cases the 


Hebrew word, CYVDYVW, 
appears in this chapter only, is derived from a 
root which has exactly the force of our werd 
“taste,”’ and is employed in reference to the man- 
na. In the passaye in question the word “ dain- 
ties? would be perhaps more appropriate. (¢) In 
the second case the original word is one of almost 


: 
equal rarity, JW: and if the Lexieons did not 
show that this had only the general force of food 
in all the other oriental tongues, that would be 
established in regard to Ilebrew by its other oceur- 
rences, namely, 2 Chr. xt. 23, where it is rendered 
« yietual: ? and Dan. iv. 12, 21, where the ‘meat ” 
spoken of is that to be furnished by a tree. 

2. The only real and inconvenient ambiguity 
caused by the change which has taken place in the 
meaning of the word is in the case of the “ meat- 
offering,” the second of the three great divisions 
into which the sacrifices of the Law were divided 
—the burnt-offering, the meat-oflering, and the 
peace-offering (Lev. ii. 1, &e.)—and which con- 
sisted solely of flour, or corn, and oil, sacrifices of 
flesh being confined to the other two. ‘The word 


thus translated is M735, 


“ present? and oblation, * and derived from a 
root which has the furce of “sending ’’ or * ofler- 
ing’? toa person. It is very desirable that some 
K nelish term should be proposed which would 
avoid this ambiguity. « Food-offering ” is hardly 
admissible, though it is perhaps preferable to “ un- 
bloody or bloodless sacrifice.” 

3. ‘There are several other words, which, though 
scuiely distinct in the original, are all translated 
in the A. V. by “meat; ’? but none of them pre- 
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“the 


(Werrciirs 


which in this form 


elsewhere rendered 


sent any special interest except FY. This word, 








"to dis- 


a m3, trom the obsolete root Play 


mobute m or te to give.” 
“ * \ Food-olfering ? would be more correct at 


MEAT-OFFERING 


from a root signifying * to tear,” would be perhaps 
more accurately rendered “ prey’ or “ booty.”’ Its 
use in Ps. cxi. 5, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the word rendered “ good understand- 
ing ‘in ver. 10, which should rather be, as in the 
margin, “ good success,’ throws a new and unex- 
pected light over the familiar phrases of that beau- 
tifui psalm. It seems to show how inextingvish- 
able was the warlike predatory spirit in the mind 
of the writer, good Israelite and devout worshipper 
of Jehovah as he was. Late as he lived in the his- 
tory of his nation, he cannot. forget the “ power” 
of Jehovah's “works”? by which his forefathers 
accuired the ‘heritage of the heathen;’’ and to 
him, as to his ancestors when conquering the coun- 
try, it is still a firm article of belief that those who 
fear Jehovah shall obtain most of the spoil of his 
enemies — those who obey his commandments 
shall have the best success in the field. 


4. In the N. T. the variety of the Geeek words 
thus rendered is equally great; but dismissing such 
terms a8 avaKxetcOa OF dvamlrrew, Which are ren- 
dered by sit at meat — gayeiy, for which we oc- 
casionally find « meat” — tpame(a (Acts xvi. 34), 
the same — eiSwAoOrra, “ meat offered to idols "— 
KAaouata, generally ‘fragments,’ but twice 
«broken meat? — dismissing these, we have left 
Tpogy and Bowpma (with its kindred words: Bp Gots, 
etc.), both words bearing the widest possible’ signi- 
fication, and meaning everything that can be eaten, 
or can nourish the frame. The former is most 
used in the Gospels and Acts. The latter is found 
in St. John and in the epistles of St. Paul. It is 
the word employed in the famous sentences, ‘ for 
meat destroy not the work of God,” ‘if meat 
make my brother to offend,” ete. G. 


ala, or Oucia: ais ackieae or ies ee 
The word J/inchah @ signifies originally a gift of 
any kind; and appears to be used generally of a 
gift from an inferior to a superior, whether God or 
man. ‘Thus in Gen. xxxii. 13 it is used of the 
present from Jacob to Esau, in Gen. xliii. 11 of the 
present sent to Joseph in Egypt, in 2 Sam. viii. 2, 
6 of the tribute from Moab and Syria to David, 
ete., ete.; and in Gen: iv. 3, 4, 5 it is applied to 
the sacrifices to God, oftered by Cain and <Abel, 
although Abel's was a whole burnt-offering. A fter- 
wards this general sense became attached to the 


word Corban ( (2): "and the word Afinchah 
restricted to an «& unbloody offering ’’ as opposed 


to TTT, a “bloody” sacrifice. It is constantly 
spoken of in connection with the DRINK-OFFER® 


ING (DI: crovdh: lihamen), which generally 
accompanied it, and which had the same meaning. 
The law or ceremonial of the meat-oflering is de- 
scribed in Lev. ii. and vi. 14-23.9 It was to be 
composed of fine flour, seasoned with salt, and 
mixed with oil and frankincense, but without 
leaven, and it was generally accompanied by a 
drink-oftering of wine. A portion of it, including 
all the fr: ankincense, was to be burnt on the altar 
as “a memorial; "’ the rest belonged to the priest; 





present, since the renderivg of ieP A) by * meat- 
offering ”? (A. V.) suggests as a part ‘of the sacrifice 
precisely the part which the sacrifice excluded. 
{[Meat.] 18) 











MEATS, UNCLEAN 


bus tne meat-offerings offered by the priests them- 
selves were to be wholly burnt. 

Its meaning (which is analogous to that of the 
offering of the tithes, the first-fruits, and the shew- 
bread) appears to be exactly expressed in the words 
of David (1 Chr. xxix. 10-14), ‘‘ All that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is Thine..... All 
things come of Thee, and of Thine own have we 
gicen Thee.’ It recognized the sovereignty of the 
Lord, and his bounty in giving them all earthly 
blessings, by dedicating to Him the best of his 
gifts: the flour, as the main support of life; oil, as 
the symbol of richness; and wine as the symbol 
of vigor and refreshment (see Ps. civ. 15). All 
these were unleavened, and seasoned with salt, in 
order to show their purity, and hallowed by the 
frankincense for God’s special service. This recog- 
nition, implied in all cases, is expressed clearly in 
the form of offering the first-fruits prescribed in 
Deut. xxvi. 5-11. 

It will be seen that this meaning involves nei- 
ther of the main ideas of sacrifice — the atonement 
for sin and the self-dedication to God. It takes 
them for granted, and is based on them. Accord- 
ingly, the meat-offering, properly so called, seems 
always to have been a subsidiary offering, needing 
to be introduced by the sin-offering, which repre- 
sented the one idea, and forming an appendage to 
the burnt-offering, which represented the other. 

Thus, in the case of public sacrifices, a ‘ meat- 
offering '’ was enjoined as a part of — 

(1.) The daily morning and evening sacrifice 
(Ex. xxix. 40, 41). 

(2.) The Sabbath-offering (Num. xxviii. 9, 10). 

(3.) The offering at the new moon (Num. 
xxviii. 11-14). 

(4.) The offerings at the great festivals (Num. 
xxviii. 20, 28, xxix. 3, 4, 14, 15, &c.). 

(5.) The offerings on the great day of atone- 
ment (Num. xxix. 9, 10). 

The same was the case with private sacrifices, as 
at — 

(1.) The consecration of priests (Ex. xxix. 1, 2; 
Lev. vi. 20, viii. 2), and of Levites (Num. viii. 8). 

(2.) The cleansing of the leper (Lev. xiv. 20). 

(3.) The termination of the Nazaritic vow 
(Num. vi. 15). 

The unbloody offerings offered alone did not 
properly belong to the regular meat-offering. They 
were usually substitutes for other offerings. Thus, 
for example, in Lev. v. 11, a tenth of an ephah of 
flour is allowed to be substituted by a poor man for 
the lamb or kid of a trespass-offering: in Num. v. 
15 the same offering is ordained as the “ offering 
pf jealousy’ for a suspected wife. The unusual 
eharacter of the offering is marked in both cases 
by the absence of the oil, frankincense, and wine. 
We find also at certain times libations of water 
poured out before God; as by Samuel’s command 
at Mizpeh during the fast (1 Sam. vii. 6), and by 
David at Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii. 16), and a liba- 


tion of oil poured by Jacob on the pillar at Bethel 
(Gen. xxxv. 14). But these have clearly especial 


meanings, and are not to be included in the ordi- 
nary drink-offerings. The same remark will apply 
\o the remarkable libation of water customary at 
the Feast of Tabernacles [TARRRNAOLES], but 
not mentioned in Scripture. A. B. 


* MEATS, UNCLEAN. = [Uncuean 
beats.) 


MEBUNNAI [3 syl.] (229 [erected, 
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strong, F save éx tev viav; [Comp. MeBovvat ; 
Ald. with 10 MSS. SaBovxat; other MSS. SaBov- 
xé:] Mobonnat). In this form appears, in one 
passage only (2 Sam. xxiii. 27), the name of one of 
David’s guard, who is elsewhere called SIBBECHAI 
(2 Sam. xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xx. 4) or SrpBEcar (1 
Chr. xi. 29, xxvii. 11) in the A. V. The reading 


«¢ Sibbechai ”’ (SD2D) is evidently the true one, 
of which “ Mebunnai ” was an easy and early cor- 
ruption, for even the LXX. translators must have 
had the same consonants before them, though they 


pointed thus, ‘32%. It is curious, however, that 
the Aldine edition has SaBovyal (Kennicott, Diss. 
i. p. 186). W. A. W. 
MECHER’ATHITE, THE (722577: 
[Rom. Mexwpadpt; Vat.] Moxop; [FA. o ap- 
poxop;] Alex. pepopexoupadt: Mecherathites), 
that is, the native or inhabitant of a place called 
Mecherah. Only one such is mentioned, namely, 
HEPHER, one of David's thirty-seven warriors (1 
Chr. xi. 36). In the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxii. 
the name appears, with other variations, as “the 
Maachathite "’ (ver. 34). It is the opinion of Ken- 
nicott, after a long examination of the passage, that 
the latter is the correcter of the twu; and as no 
place named Mecherah is known to have existed, 
while the Maachathites had a certain connection 
with Israel, and especially with David, we may 
concur in his conclusion, more especially as his 
guard contained men of almost every nation round 
Palestine. G 


MED’ABA (MnduBa: Afadaba), the Greek 
form of the name MreprBa. It occurs only in 1 
Mace. ix. 36. G. 


MEDAD. [Etpap and Mrepap.] 

MEDAN (37%, strife, contention, Ges.: 
Madda, Madd; [Alex. * Madam, Madav:] Jan 
dan), a son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv- 
2; 1 Chr. i. 32), whose name and descendants 
have not been traced beyond this record. It has 
heen supposed, from the similarity of the name, 
that the tribe descended from Medan was more 
closely allied to .Widien than by mere blood rela- 
tion, and that it was the same as, or a portion of, 
the latter. There is, however, no cround for this 
theory beyond its plausibility. — The traditional 
city Medyen of the Arab geographers (the classical 
Modiana), situate in Arabia on the eastern shore 
of the Gulf of Eyleh, must be held to have been 
Midianite, not Medanite (but Bunsen, Bibelwerk, 
suggests the latter identification). It has been 
elsewhere remarked [KETURATI] that many of the 
Keturahite tribes seem to have merged in early 
times into the Ishmiaelite tribes. The mention of 
“ TIshmaelite’? as a convertible term with «‘ Midi- 
anite,’”” in Gen. xxxvii. 28, 36, is remarkable: but 
the Midianite of the A. V. in ver. 28 is Medanite 
in the Hebrew (by the LXCX. rendered Madinvator 
and in the Vulgate /smaelite and Madianite); and 
we may have here a trace of the subject of this 
article, though Midianite appears on the whole to 
be more likely the correct reading in the passages 
referred to. [Mtp1an.] rk. S. P. 


MED’EBA (N27'2D: MaiduBd and Mnda- 
Bat: Medaba), a town on the eastern side of Jor- 


a It may be well to give a collation of the passages 
in the LXX. in which Medeba occurs in the Hebrew 
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dan. Taken as a Hebrew word, Me-deba means 
‘waters @ of quict,’’ but except the tank (see below), 
what waters can there ever have been on that high 
plain? The Arabic name, though similar in sound, 
kas a different sienitication. 

Medeba is first alluded to in the fragment of a 
popular song of the time of the conquest, preserved 
in Num. xxi. (see ver. 30). Here it seems to denote 
the hmit of the territory of Heshbon. It next 
occurs in the enumeration of the country divided 
amongst the Transjordanic tribes (Josh. xiii. 9), as 
giving its name to a district of level downs called 
“the Mishor of Medeba,"’ or “the Mishor on 
Medeba."’ This district fell within the allotment 
of Reuben (ver. 16). At the time of the conquest 
Medeba belonged to the Amorites, apparently one 
of the towns taken from Moab by them. When 
we next encounter it, four centuries later, it is 
again in the hands of the Moabites, or which is 
nearly the same thing, of the Ammonites. It was 
before the gate of Medeba that Joab gained his 
victory over the Ammonites, and the horde of 
Aramites of Maachah, Mesopotamia, and Zobah, 
which they had gathered to their assistance after 
the insult perpetrated by Hanun on the messengers 
of David (1 Chr. xix. 7, compared with 2 Sam. x. 
8, 14, &c.). In the time of Ahaz Medeba was a 
sanctuary of Moab (Is. xv. 2), but in the denun- 
ciation of Jeremiah (xlviii.), often parallel with that. 
of Isaiah, it is not mentioned. In the Maccabeean 
times it had returned into the hands of the Amo- 
rites, who seem most probably intended by the 
obscure word JAMBRI in 1 Mace. ix. 36. (Here 
the name is given in the A. V. as Medaba, accord- 
ing to the Greek spelling.) It was the scene of the 
capture, and possibly the death, of John Macca- 
beus, and also of the revenge subsequently taken 
by Jonathan and Simon (Joseph. -Ané. xiii. 1, § 4; 
the name is omitted in Macc. on the second occa- 
sion, see ver. 88). About 110 years B. c. it was 
taken after a long siege by John Hyreanus (Ant. 
xili. 9,§ 1; B. J. i. 2, § 4), and then appears to 
have remained in the possession of the Jews for 
at least thirty years, till the time of Alexander 
Janneeus (xiii. 15, § 4); and it is mentioned as 
one of the twelve cities, by the promise of which 
Aretas, the king of Arabia, was induced to assist 
Hyrcanus IL. to recover Jerusalem from his brother 
Aristobulus (Ant. xiv. 1, § 4). 

Medeba has retained its name down to our own 
times. ‘To Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast.  Me- 
daba ’’) it was evidently known. In Christian times 
it was a noted bishopric of the patriarchate of 
“¢ Becerra, or Bitira Arabiee,’’? and is named in the 
Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (A. p. 451) and 
other Ecclesiastical Lists (Relaund, pp. 217, 223, 226, 
893. See also Le Quien, Oriens Christ.). Among 
modern travellers ‘fadeba has beon visited, recog- 
nized, and described by Burckhardt (Syria, July 
18, 1812), Seetzen (i. 407, 408, iv. 223), and Irby 
(p. 145); see also Porter (//andbook, p. 303). It 
is in the pastoral district of the Belka, which prob- 
ably answers to the Mishor of the Hebrews, 4 miles 
S. E. of /leshbdn, and like it lying on a rounded 
but rocky hill (Burekh., Seetzen). A large tank, 


text, which will show how frequently it is omitted: 
Num. xxi. 30, eri Mwaf; Josh. xiii. 9, [Rom. Mada- 
Bav; Vat.] AacSaBav, Alex. MatdaBa; ib. 16, omit, 
both MSS. [but Comp. McSafa]; 1 Chr. xix. 7, [Vat.] 
MacéaBa, [Rom.] Alex. MydaBd; Is. xv. 2, ms Mwafi- 
rBoe, 
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columns, and extensive foundations are still to be 
seen; the remains of a Roman road exist near the 
town, which seems formerly to have connected it 
with Heshbon. G. 


MEDES (CJ: MfSo: Afedi), one of the 
most powerful nations of Western Asia in the times 
anterior to the establishment of the kingdom of 
Cyrus, and one of the most important tribes com- 
posing that kingdom. Their geographical position 
is considered under the article Mrepr1a. The title 
by which they appear to have known themselves 
was .fada; which by the Semitic races was made 
into Afadai, and by the Greeks and Romans into 
Medi, whence our “‘ Medes.”’ 


1. Primitive History. — It may be gathered from 
the mention of the Medes, by Moses, among the 
races descended from Japhet [see Mapar], that 
they were a nation of very high antiquity; and it 
is in accordance with this view that we find a 
notice of them in the primitive Babylonian history 
of Berosus, who says that the Medes conquered 
Babylon at a very remote period (circ. B. c. 2458), 
and that eight Median monarchs reigned there con- 
secutively, over a space of 224 years (Beros. ap. 
Kuseb. Chron. Can. i. 4). Whatever difficulties 
may lie in the way of our accepting this statement 
as historical — from the silence of other authors, 
from the affectation of precision in respect of so 
remote a time, and from the subsequent disappear- 
ance of the Medes from these parts, and _ their 
reappearance, after 1300 years, in a different locality 
— it is too definite and precise a statement, and 
comes from too good an authority, to be safely 
set aside as unmeaning. There are independent 
grounds for thinking that an Aryan element existed 
in the population of the Mesopotamian Valley, side 
by side with the Cushite and Semitic elements, at 
a very early date.o It is therefore not at all im- 
possible that the Medes may have been the pre- 
dominant race there for a time, as Berosus states, 
and may afterwards have been overpowered and 
driven to the mountains, whence they may bave 
spread themselyes eastward, northward, and west- 
ward, so as to occupy a vast number of localities 
from the banks of the Indus to those of the middle 
Danube. ‘The term Aryans, which was by the uni- 
versal consent of their neighbors applied to the 
Medes in the time of Herodotus (//erod. vii. 62), 
connects them with the early Vedic settlers in 
western Hindustan; the Afati-eni of Mount Zagros, 
the Sauro- Mave of the steppe-country between the 
Caspian and the Euxine, and the Afete or Mote 
of the Sea of Azov, mark their progress towards 
the north; while the Jfedi or Medi of Thrace 
seem to indicate their spread westward into Europe, 
which was directly attested by the native traditions 
of the Sigynnm (Hered. v. 9). 

2. Connection with Assyria. — The deepest ob- 
scurity hangs, however, over these movements, and 
indeed over the whole history of the Medes from 
the time of their bearing sway in Babylonia’(B. C- 
2458-2234) to their first appearance in the cunei- 
form inscriptions among the enemies of Assyria, 
about 18. Cc. 880. They then inhabit a portion of 





a To this Burckhardt seems to allude when he ob- 
serves (Syr. p. 306), this is the ancient Medeba; bul 
there is no river near it.”? 

b See the remarks of Sir H. Rawlinson ir Rawlin 
son’s Herodotus, i. 621, note. 
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the region which bore their name down to the Mo- 
hammedan conquest of Persia; but whether they 
were recent immigrants into it, or had held it from 
_ a remote antiquity, is uncertain. On the one hand 
It is noted that their absence from earlier cuneiform 
monuments seems to suggest that their arrival was 
recent at the date above mentioned; on the other, 
that Ctesias asserts (ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 1, § 9), and 
Herodotus distinctly implies (i. 95), that they had 
been settled in this part of Asia at least from the 
time of the first formation of the Assyrian Empire 
(B.0. 1273). However this was, it is certain that 
at first, and for a long series of years, they were 
very inferior in power to the great empire estab- 
lished upon their flank. They were under no gen- 
eral or centralized government, but consisted of 
various petty tribes, each ruled by its chief, whose 
dominion was over a single small town and perhaps 
3 few vi The Assyrian monarchs ravaged 
their lands at pleasure, and took tribute from their 
chiefs; while the Medes could in no way retaliate 
upon their antagonists. Between them and Assyria 
lay the lofty chain of Zagros, inhabited by hardy 
mountaineers, at least as powerful as the .Medes 
themselves, who would not tamely have suffered 
their passage through their territories. Media, 
however, was strong enough, and stubborn enough, 
to maintain her nationality throughout the whole 
period of the Assyrian sway, and was never absorbed 
into the empire. An attempt made by Sargon to 
hold the country in permanent subjection by means 
of a number of military colonies planted in cities 
of his building failed [SaArGoNn]; and both his 
son Sennacherib, and his grandson FEsarhaddon, 
were forced to lead into the territory hostile expe- 
ditions, which however seem to have left no more 
impression than previous invasions. Media was 
reckoned by the great Assyrian monarchs of this 
period as a part of their dominions; but its sub- 
‘ection seems to have been at no time much more 
than nominal, and it frequently threw off the yoke 
altogether. 

3. Median History of Herodotus. — Herodotus 
represents the decadence of Assyria as greatly accel- 
erated by a formal revolt of the Medes, following 
upon a period of contented subjection, and places 
this revolt more than 218 years before the battle 
of Marathon, or a little before B. c. 708. Ctesias 
placed the commencement of Median independence 
still earlier, declaring that the Medes had destroyed 
Nineveh and established themselves on the ruins of 
the Assyrian Empire, as far back as B. c. 875. No 
one now defends this latter statement, which alike 
contradicts the Hebrew records and the native 
documents. It is doubtful whether even the calcu- 
lation of Herodotus does not throw back the inde- 
pendence to too early a date: his chronology of the 
period is clearly artificial; and the history, as he 
relates it, is fabulous. According to him the Medes, 
when they first shook off the yoke, established no 
government. For a time there was neither king 
nor prince in the land, and each man did what was 
right in his own eyes. Quarrels were settled by 
whitration, and a certain Deioces, having obtained 
4 reputation in this way, contrived after a while to 
get himself elected sovereign. He then built the 
veven-walled Ecbatana [ECBATANA], established a 

‘ourt after the ordinary oriental model, and had a 
prosperous and peaceful reign of 53 years. Deioces 
was succeeded by his son Phraortes, an ambitious 
prince, who directly after his accession hegan a 
eareer of conquest, first attacking and subduing 
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the Persians, then reducing nation after nation, 
and finally perishing in an expedition against As- 
syria, after he had reigned 22 years. Cyaxares, the 
son of Phraortes, then mounted the throne. Hav- 
ing first introduced a new military system, he pro- 
ceeded to carry out his father’s designs against 
Assyria, defeated the Assyrian army in the field, 
besieged their capital, and was only prevented from 
capturing it on this first attack by an invasion of 
Scythians, which recalled him to the defense of his 
own country. After a desperate struggle during 
eight-and-twenty years with these new enemies, 
Cyaxares succeeded in expelling them and recover- 
ing his former empire; whereupon he resumed the 
projects which their invasion had made him tempo- 
rarily abandon, besieged and took Nineveh, con- 
quered the Assyrians, and extended his dominion 
to the Halys. Nor did these successes content 
him. Benton establishing his sway over the whole 
of Asia, he passed the Halys, and engaged in a 
war with Alyattes, king of Lydia, the father of 
Croesus, with whom he long maintained a stubborn 
contest. This war was terminated at length by an 
eclipse of the sun, which, occurring just as the two 
armies were engaged, furnished an occasion for 
negotiations, and eventually led to the conclusion 
of a peace and the formation of an alliance between 
the two powers. ‘The independence of Lydia and 
the other kingdoms west of the Halys was recog- 
nized by the Medes, who withdrew within their 
own borders, having arranged a marriage between 
the eldest son of Cyaxares and a daughter of the 
Lydian king, which assured them of a friendly 
neighbor upon this frontier. Cyaxares, soon after 
this, died, having reigned in all 40 years. He was 
succeeded by his son Astyages, a pacific monarch, 
of whom nothing is related beyond the fact of his 
deposition by his own grandson Cyrus, 35 years 
after his accession — an event by which the Median 
Empire was brought to an end, and the Persian 
established upon its ruins. 

4. Its imperfections. — Such is, in outline, the 
Median History of Herodotus. It has been accepted 
as authentic by most modern writers, not so much 
from a feeling that it is really trustworthy, as from 
the want of anything more satisfactory to put in 
its place. That the story of Deioces is a romance, 
has been seen and acknowledged (Grote’s Greece, 
iii. 307, 808). That the chronological dates are 
improbable, and even contradictory, has been a fre- 
quent subject of complaint. Recently it has been 
shown that the whole scheme of dates is artificial 
(Rawlinson’s “Herodotus, i. $21, 422); and that the 
very names of the kings, except in a single instance, 
are unhistorical. Though the cuneiform records 
do not at present supply the actual history of 
the time, they enable us in a great measure to test 
the narrative which has come down to us from the 
Grecks. We can separate in that narrative the 
authentic portions from those which are fabulous; 
we can account for the names used, and in most 
instances for the numbers given; and we can thus 
rid ourselves of a great deal that is fictitious, leav-- 
ing a residuum which has a fair right to be regarded 
as truth. 

The records of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar- 
haddon clearly show that the Median kingdom did 
not commence so early as Herodotus imagined. 
These three princes, whose reigns cover the space 
extending from B. c. 720 to B. c. 660, all carried 
their arms deep into Media, and found it, not under 
the dominion of a single powerful monarch, but 
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noder the rule of a vast number of petty chieftains. 
It cannot have been till near the middle of the 
‘th century B. ¢. 
consolidated, and became formidable to its neigh- 
bors. How this change was accomplished is un- 
certain: the most probable supposition would seem 
to be, that about this time a fresh Aryan immi- 
gration took place from the countries east of the 
Caspian, and that the leader of the immigrants 
established his authority over the scattered tribes 
of his race, who had been settled previously in the 
district between the Caspian and Mount Zagros. 
There is voud reason to believe that this leader was 
the great Cyaxares, whom Diodorus speaks of in 
one place as the first king (Diod. Sic. ii. 32), and 
Whom .Eschylus represents as the founder of the 
Medo-Persic empire (Pers. 761). The Deioces 
and Vhraortes of Herodotus are thus removed from 
the list of historical personages altogether, and 
must take rank with the early kings in the list of 
Ctesias,¢ who are now generally ‘admitted to be 
inventions. In the case of Deivees the very name 
is fictitious, being the Aryan dahak, & biter” or 
“ snake,” wich was a title of honor assumed by 
all Median monarchs, but not a proper name of 
any individual. Phraortes, on the other hand, is 
a true name, but one which has been transferred to 
this period from a later passave of Median history, 
to which reference will be made in the sequel. 
(Rawlinson's //erod. i. 408.) 

5. Development of Median power, and formation 
of the Hmpire.— lt is evident that the develop- 
ment of Median power proceeded prrd passe with 
the decline of Assyria, of which it was in part an 
effect, in part a cause. Cyaxares must have been 
contemporary with the later years of that Assyrian 
monarch who passed the greater portion of his time 
in hunting expeditions in Susiana. [AssyRra, § 
11.] is first conquests were probably undertaken 
at this time, and were suflered tamely by a prince 
who was destitute of all military spirit. In order 
to consolidate a powerful kingdom in the district 
east of Assyria, It was necessary to bring into sub- 
jection a number of Scythie tribes, who disputed 
with the Aryans the possession of the mountain- 
country, and required to be incorporated befure 
Media could be ready for great expeditions and dis- 
tant conquests. The strnevle with these tribes may 
he the real event represented in Herodotus by the 
Scythic war of Cyaxares, or possibly his narrative 
may contain a still larger amount of truth. The 
Seyths of Zagros may have called in the aid of 
their kindred tribes towards the north, who may 
have impeded for a while the progress of the Median 
arms, while at the same time they really prepared 
the way for their success by weakening the other 
nations of this rezion, especially the Assyrians. 
According to Herodotus, Cyaxares at last got the 
better of ‘the Scyths by inviting their leaders to a 
banquet, and there treacherously murdering them. 
At any rate it is clear that at a tolerably early period 
of his reign they ceased to be formidable, and he 
was able to direct his efforts against other enemies. 
His capture of Nineveh and conquest of Assyria 
are facts which no skepticism can doubt; and the 
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a Ctesins made the Median monarchy commence 
about b. 0. 875, with a certain Arbaces, who headed 
the rebellion against Sardanapalus, the voluptuary. 
Arbaces reigned 28 years, and was succeeded by Man- 
daucas, who reigned 50 years. Then followed Sosar- 
nus (80 years), Artias (50 years), Arbianes (22 years), 
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that. the Median kingdom was | 
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date of the capture may be fixed with tolerable cer- 
tainty to the year B. c. 625. Abydenus (probably 
following Berosus) informs us that in his Assyrian 
war Cyaxares was assisted by the Babylonians 
under Nabopolassar, between whom and Cyaxares 
an intimate alliance was formed, cemented by a 
union of their children; and that a result of their 
success was the establishment of Nabopolassar as 
independent king on the throne of Babylon, an 
event which we know to belong to the above-men- 
tioned year. It was undoubtedly after this that 
Cyaxares endeavored to conquer Lydia. His con- 
quest of Assyria had made him master of the 
whole country lying between Mount Zagros and 
the river Halys, to which he now hoped to add the 
tract between the Halys and the Agean Sea. It is 
surprising that he failed, more especially as he 
seems to have been accompanied by the forces of 
the Babylonians, who were perhaps commanded by 
Nebuchadnezzar on the occasion. [NEBUCHAD-~ 
NEZZAR.] After a war which lasted six years he 
desisted from his attempt, and concluded the treaty 
with the Lydian monarch, of which we have already 
spoken. The three great Oriental monarchies, 
Media, Lydia, and Babylon, were now united by 
mutual engagements and intermarriages, and con- 
tinued at peace with one another during the re- 
mainder of the reign of Cyaxares, and during that 
of Astyages, his son and successor. 

6. Latent of the Empire. — The limits of the 
Median Empire cannot be definitely fixed; but it is 
not dithcult to give a gencral idea of its size and 
position. From north to south its extent was in no 
place wreat, since it was certainly confined between 
the Persian Gulf and the E uphrates on the one side, 
the Black and Caspian Seas on the other. From 
east to west it had, however, a wide expansion, 
since it reached from the Halys at least as far as 
the Caspian Gates, and possibly further. It com- 
prised Persia, Media Magna, Northern Media, 
Matiene or Media Mattiana, Assyria, Armenia, 
Cappadocia, the tract between Armenia and the 
Caucasus, the low tract along the southwest and 
south of the Caspian, and possibly some portion of 
ILyreania, Parthia, and Sagartia. It was separated 
from Babylonia either by the Tigris, or more prob- 
ably by a line running about half way between 
that river and the Euphrates, and thus did not 
include Syria, Phoenicia, or Juda, which fell to 
Babylon on the destruction of the Assyrian Em- 
pire. Its greatest length may be reckoned at 1500 
miles from N. W. to S. I., and its average breadth 
at £00 or $50 miles. Its area would thus be about 
600,000 square miles, or somewhat greater than 
that of modern Persia. 

7. dts character. — With regard to the nature 
of the government established by the Medes over 
the conquered nations, we possess but little trust- 
worthy evidence. Tlerodotus in one place com- 
pares, somewhat vaguely, the Median with the 
Persian system (i. 134), and Ctesias appears to 
have asserted the positive introduction of the sa- 
trapial organization into the empire at its first foun- 
dation by his Arbaces (Diod. Sic. ii. 28); but on 
the whole it is perhaps most probable that the As- 


Arteus (40 years), Artynes (22 years), Astibaras (40 
years), and finally Aspadas, or Astyages, the last king 
(x years). This scheme appears to be a clumsy exten- 
sion of the monarchy, by means of repetition, fro 
the data furnished by Herodotus. 
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syrian organization was continued by the Medes, 
the subject-nations retaining their native monarchs, 
and merely acknowledging subjection by the pay- 
nent of an annual tribute. This seems certainly 
to have been the case in Persia, where Cyrus and 
his father Cambyses were monarchs, holding their 
crown of the Median king, before the revolt of the 
former; and there is no reason to suppose that the 
remainder of the empire was organized in a differ- 
ent manner. The satrapial organization was ap- 
parently a Persian invention, begun by Cyrus, con- 
tinued by Cambyses, his son, but first adopted as 
the regular governinental system by Darius Hys- 


is. 

8. /ts duration. — Of all the ancient Oriental 
monarchies the Median was the shortest in dura- 
tion. It commenced, as we have seen, after the 
middle of the 7th century B. c., and it terminated 
B. C. 558. The period of three quarters of a cen- 
tury, which Herodotus assigns to the reigns of 
Cyaxares and Astyages, may be taken as fairly in- 
dicating its probable length, though we cannot feel 
sure that the years are correctly apportioned be- 
tween the monarchs. Two kings only occupied the 
throne during the period; for the Cyaxares II. of 
Xenophon is an invention of that amusing writer. 

9. fis final overthrow. — The conquest of the 
Medes by a sister-Iranic race, the Persians, under 
their native monarch Cyrus, is another of those in- 
disputable facts of remote history, which make the 
inquirer feel that he sometimes attains to solid 
ground in these difficult investigutions. The details 
of the struggle, which are given partially by Her- 
odotus (i. 127, 128), at greater length by Nicolaus 
of Damascus (/'7. Hist. Gr. iii. 404-406), probably 
following Ctesias, have not the same claim to ac- 
ceptance. We may gather from them, however, 
that the contest was short, though severe. The 
Medes did not readily relinquish the position of 
superiority which they had enjoyed for 75 years; 
but their vigor had been sapped by the adoption 
of Assyrian manners, and they were now no match 
for the hardy mountaineers of Persia. After many 
partial engagements a great battle was fought be- 
tween the two armies, and the result was the com- 
plete defeat of the Medes, and the capture of their 
king, Astyages, by Cyrus. 

10. Position of Media under Persia.— The 
treatment of the Medes by the victorious Persians 
was not that of an ordinary conquered nation. 
According to some writers (as Herodotus and 
Xenophon) there was a close relationship between 
Cyrus and the last Median monarch, who was 
therefore naturally treated with more than common 
tenderness. The fact of the relationship is, how- 
rer, denied by Ctesias; and whether it existed or 
n), at any rate the peculiar position of the Medes 
under Persia was not really owing to this accident. 
The two nations were closely akin; they had the 
same Aryan or Iranic origin, the same early tradi- 
tions, the same language (Strab. xv. 2, § 8), nearly 
the same religion, and ultimately the same manners 
and customs, dress, and general mode of life. It is 
not surprising therefore that they were drawn to- 
gether, and that, though never actually coalescing, 
they still formed to some extent a single privilezed 
people. Medes were advanced to stations of high 
honor and importance under Cyrus and his suc- 
sessors, an advantage shared by no other conquered 
people. The Median capital was at first the chief 

‘oyal residence, and always remained one of the 
places a* which the court spent a portion of the 
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year; while among the provinces Media claimed 
and enjoyed a precedency, which appears equally in 
the Greek writers and in the native records. Still, 
it would seem that the nation, so lately sovereign, 
was not altogether content with its secondary posi- 
tion. On the first convenient opportunity Media 
rebelled, elevating to the throne a certain Phra- 
ortes (frawartish), who called himself Xathrites, 
and claimed to be a descendant from Cyaxares 
Darius Hystaspis, in whose reign this rebellion 
took place, had great difliculty in suppressing it. 
After vainly endeavoring to put it down by his 
generals, he was compelled to take the field him- 
self. He defeated Phraortes in a pitched battle, 
pursued, and captured him near Rhages, mutilated 
him, kept him for a time “chained at his door,” 
and finally crucified him at Ecbatana, executing at 
the same time his chief followers (see the Behistun 
Inscription, in Rawlinson’s /Terodotus, ii. 601, 602). 
The Medes hereupon submitted, and quietly bore 
the yoke for another century, when they made a 
second attempt to free themselves, which was sup- 
pressed by Darius Nothus (Xen. //e/l. i. 2, § 19). 
Henceforth they patiently acquiesced in their sub- 
ordinate position, and followed through its various 
shifts and changes the fortune of Versia. 

ll. J/nternal Divisions. — According to Herodo- 
tus the Median nation was divided into six tribes 
(ZAyvn), called the Buse, the Paretaceni, the Stru- 
chates, the Arizanti, the Budii, and the Magi. It 
is doubtful, however, in what sense tliese are to be 
considered as ethnic divisions. The VParctaceni 
appear to represent a geovraphical district, while 
the Magi were certainly a priest caste; of the rest 
we know little or nothing. The Arizanti, whose 
name would signify “of noble descent,’’ or “of 
Aryan descent,’’ must (one would think) have been 
the leading tribe, corresponding to the Pasargadse 
in Persia; but it is remarkable that they have only 
the fourth place in the list of Herodotus. The 
Budii are fairly identified with the eastern Phat — 
the Putiya of the Persian inscriptions — whom 
Scripture joins with Persia in two places (Kz. 
xxvii. 10, xxxviii. 5). Of the Busse and the Stru- 
chates nothing is known beyond the statement of 
Herodotus. We may perhaps assume, from the 
order of Herodotus’s list, that the Buss, Pareta- 
ceni, Struchates, and Arizanti were true Medes, of 
genuine Aryan descent, while the Budii and Magi 
were foreigners admitted into the nation. 

12. Jeligion.— The original religion of the 
Medes must undoubtedly have been that simple 
ereed which is placed before us in the earlier por- 
tions of the Zendavesta. Its peculiar character- 
istic was Dualism, the belief in the existence of 
two opposite principles of good and evil, nearly if 
not quite on a par with one another. Ormazd and 
Ahriman were both self-caused and _ self-existent, 
both indestructible, both potent to work their will 
—their warfare had been from all eternity, and 
would continue to all eternity, though on the 
whole the struggle was to the disudvantage of the 
Prince of Darkness. Ormazd was the God of the 
Aryans, the object of their worship and_ trust; 
Ahbriman was their enemy, an object of fear and 
abhorrence, but not of any relizious rite. Besides 
Ormazd, the Aryans worshipped the Sun and 
Moon, under the names of Mithra and Homa; 
and they believed in the existence of numerous 
spirits or genii, some good, some bad, the subjects 
and ministers respectively of the two powers of 
Good and Evil. Their cult was simple consisting 
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in processions, religious chants and hymns, and | Persepolitan sculptures, was their native dress, and 
a few simple offerings, expressions of devotion and | was certainly among the points for which the Per- 


thankfulness. Such was the worship and such 
the belief which the whole Aryan race brought 
with them from the remote east when they mi- 
erated westward. Their migration brought them 
into contact with the fire-worshippers of Arme- 
nia and Mount Zagros, among whom Mavism 
had been — established 
from a remote antiq- 
uity. The result was 
either a combination 
of the two religions, or 
in some cases an actual 
conversion of the con- 
querors to the faith and 
worship of the con- 
quered. So far as can 
he gathered from the 
scanty materials in our 
possession, the latter 
was the case with the 
Medes. While in Per- 
gia the true Aryan creed 
maintained — itself, at 
least to the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, in 
tolerable purity, in the 
neighboring — kingdom 
of Media it was early 
swallowed up in Ma- 
gism, which was prob- 
ably established — by 
Cyaxares or his succes- 
sor as the religion of 
the state. ‘The essence 
of Magism was the 
worship of the elements, 
fire, water, air, and earth, with a special preference 
of fire to the remainder. ‘Temples were not allowed, 
but fire-altars were maintained on various sacred 
sites, generally mountain tops, where sacrifices were 
continually offered, and the flame was never suffered 
to go out. <A hierarchy naturally followed, to per- 
form these constant rites, and the Magi became 
recornized as a sacred caste entitled to the venera- 
tion of the faithful. They claimed in many cases 
a power of divining the future, and practiced largely 
those occult arts which are still called by their 
name in most of the languages of modern Europe. 
The fear of polluting the elements gave rise to a 
number of curious superstitions among the profes- 
sors of the Magian relivion (ITerod. i. 138); among 
the rest to the strange practice of neither burying 
nor burning their dead, but exposing them to be 
devoured by beasts or birds of prey (Herod. i. 140; 
Strab. xv. 3, § 20). This custom is still observed 
by their representatives, the modern Parsees. 

13. Manners, customs, and national character. 
— The customs of the Medes are said to have 
nearly resembled those of their neighbors, the Ar- 
menians and the Persians; but they were regarded 
as the inventors, their neighbors as the copyists 
(Strab. xi. 18, § 9). They were brave and warlike, 
excellent riders, and remarkably skillful with the 
bow. The flowing robe, so well known from the 





Median Dress. (From Monu- 
ments. ) 


a See Esth. i. 3, 14, 18, and 19. The only passage 
in Esther where Media takes precedence of Persia is 
x. 2, where we have a mention of “ tho book of the 
ehronicles of the kings of Media and Porsia.” ere 
‘he order is chronological. As the Median empire 
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sians were beholden to them. Their whole costume 
was rich and splendid; they were fond of scarlet, 
and decorated theniselves with a quantity of gold, 
in the shape of chains, collars, armlets, ete. As 
troops they were considered little inferior to the 
native Persians, next to whom they were usually 
ranged in the battle-field. They fought both on 
foot and on horseback, and carried, not bows and 
arrows only, but shields, short spears, and poniards. 
It is thought that they must have excelled in the 
manufacture of some kinds of stuffs. 

14. References to the Medes in Scripture.— 
The references to the Medes in the canonical Scrip- 
tures are not very numerous, but they are striking. 
We first hear of certain “cities of the Medes,’’ in 
which the captive Israelites were placed by “ the 
king of Assyria’? on the destruction of Samaria, 
B.c. 721 (2 K. xvii. 6, xviii. 11). This implies 
the subjection of Media to Assyria at the time of 
Shalmaneser, or of Sargon, his successor, and ac- 
cords (as we have shown) very closely with the 
account given by the latter of certain military 
colonies which he planted in the Median country. 
Soon afterwards Isaiah prophesies the part which 
the Medes shall take in the destruction of Babylon 
(Is. xiii, 17, xxi. 2); which is again still more dis- 
tinctly declared by Jeremiah (li. 11 and 28), who 
sufficiently indicates the independence of Media in 
his day (xxv. 25). Daniel relates, as a historian, 
the fact of the Medo-Persic conquest (v. 28, 31), 
giving an account of the reign of Darius the Mede, 
who appears to have been made viceroy by Cyrus 
(vi. 1-28). In Izra we have a mention of Ach- 
metha (Mebatana), “the palace in the province of 
the Medes,’ where the decree of Cyrus was found 
(vi. 2-5) —a notice which accords with the known 
facts that the Median capital was the seat of gov- 
ernment under Cyrus, but a royal residence only 
and not the seat of government under Darius 
[Iystaspis. Finally, in Esther, the high rank of 
Media under the Persian kings, yet at the same 
time its subordinate position, are marked by the 
frequent combination of the two names in phrases 
of honor, the precedency being in every case as- 
signed to the Persians.¢ 

In the Apocryphal Scriptures the Medes occupy 
& more prominent place. The chief scene of one 
whole book (Tobit) is Media; and in another 
(Judith) a very striking portion of the narrative 
belongs to the same country. But the historical 
character of both these books is with reason 
doubted; and from neither can we derive any au- 
thentic or satisfactory information concerning the 
people. From the story of Tobias little could be 
gathered, even if we accepted it as true; while the 
history of Arphaxad (which seems to be merely a 
distorted account of the struggle between the rebel 
Phraortes and Darius Hystaspis) adds nothing to 
our knowledge of that contest. ‘The mention of 
Rhages in both narratives as a Median town and 
revion of importance is geographically correct; and 
it is historically true that Phraortes suffered his 
overthrow in the Rhagian district. But beyond 
these facts the narratives in question contain little 
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preceeded the Persian, its chronicles came first in “ the 
book.” Tho procedency in Daniel (v. 28, and vi. & 
12, &c.) is owing to the fact of a Median viceroy being 
established on the throne. 
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that even illustrates the true history of the Median 
nation. (See the articles on JuDITH and ToxrAs 
in Winer's Realwérterbuch ; and on the general 
subject compare Rawlinson’s JZerodotus, i, 401-422; 
Bosanquet’s Chronology of the Medes, read before 
the Royal Asiatic Society, June 5, 1858; Brandis, 
Rerum Assyriarum tempora emendata, pp. 1-14; 
Grote’s History of Greece, iii. pp. 301-312; and 
Hupfeld’s Fxercitationum Herodutearum Specimina 
duo, p. 66 ff.) G. R. 


MEDIA (*J, i. ¢. Madai: Mnd{a: Media), 
s country the general situation of which is abund- 
antly clear, though its limits may not be capable 
of being precisely determined. Media lay north- 
west of Persia Proper, south and southwest of the 
Caspian, east of Armenia and Assyria, west and 
northwest of the great salt desert of Iram. Its 
greatest length was from north to south, and in 
this direction it extended from the 32d to the 40th 
parallel, a distance of 550 miles. In width it 
reached from about long. 45° to 53°; but its 
average breadth was not more than from 250 to 
300 miles. Its area may be reckoned at about 
150,000 square miles, or three-fourths of that of 
modern France. The natural boundary of Media 
on the north was the river Aras; on the west 
Zagros and the mountain-chain which connects 
Zagros with Ararat; in the south Media was prob- 
ably separated from Persia by the desert which now 
forms the boundary between Farsistan and [rak 
Ajemi ; on the east its natural limit was the 
desert and the Caspian Gates. West of the Gates, 
it was bounded, not (as is commonly said) by the 
Caspian Sea, but by the mountain range south of 
that sea, which separates between the high and the 
low country. It thus comprised the modern prov- 
inces of Jrak Ajemi, Persian Kurdistan, part of 
Inristan, Azerbiyan, perhaps Talish and Ghilan, 
bat not Mazanderan or Asterabad. 


The division of Media commonly recognized by 
the Greeks and Romans was that into Media 
and Media Atropatene. (Strab. xi. 13, 

§1; comp. Polyb. v. 44; Plin. 7. N. vi. 13; Ptol. 
vi. 2, &.) (1.) Media Atropatene, so named from 
the satrap Atropates, who became independent 
monarch of the province on the destruction of the 
Persian empire by Alexander (Strab. wl. sup.; Diod. 
Sic. xviii. 3), corresponded nearly to the modern 
Azerbijan, being the tract situated between the 
Caspian and the mountains which run north from 
Zagros, and consisting mainly of the rich and fertile 
“basin of Lake Urumiyeh, with the valleys of the 
Aras and the Sefid Rud. This is chiefly a high 
tract, varied between mountains and plains, and 
lying mostly three or four thousand feet above the 
sea level The basin of Lake Urumiyeh has a still 
greater elevation, the surface of the lake itself, into 
which all the rivers run, being as much as 4,200 
feet above the ocean. The country is fairly fertile, 
well-watered in most places, and favorable to agri- 
culture; its climate is temperate, though occa- 
sionally severe in winter; it produces rice, corn of 
ul kinds, wine, silk, white wax, and all manner of 
delicious fruits. Tabriz, its modern capital, forms 
the summer residence of the Persian kings, and is 
a beautiful place, situated in a forest of orchards. 
The ancient Atropatene may have included also the 
countries of Ghilan and Talish, together with the 
plain of Moghan at the mouth of the combined 
Kur and Aras rivers. These tracts are low and 
fat; that of foghan is sandy and sterile; Talish 
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is more productive; while Ghilan (like \faganderan) 
is rich and fertile in the highest degree. The 
climate of Ghilan, however, is unhealthy, and at 
times pestilential; the streams perpetually overflow 
their banks; and the waters which escape stagnate 
in marshes, whose exhalations spread disease and 
death among the inhabitants. (2.) Media Magna 
lay south and east of Atropatene. Its northern 
boundary was the range of /:lburz from the Caspian 
Gates to the Rudbar pass, through which the Sefid 
Rud reaches the low country of Ghilan. It then 
adjoined upon Atropatene, from which it may be 
regarded as separated by a line running about S. 
W. by W. from the bridge of J/enjil to Zagros. 
Here it touched Assyria, from which it was prob- 
ably divided by the last line of hills towards the 
west, before the mountains sink down upon the 
plain. On the south it was bounded by Susiana 
and Persia Proper, the former of which it met in 
the modern Luristan, probably about lat. 33° 30’, 
while it struck the latter on the eastern side of tho 
Zagros range, in lat. 32° or 32° 30’. Towards the 
east it was closed in by the great salt desert, which 
Herodotus reckons to Sagartia, and later writers to 
Parthia and Carmania. Media Magna thus con- 
tained great part of Kurdistan and Luristan, with 
all Ardelan and Irak Ajemi. The character of 
this tract is very varied. Towards the west, in 
Ardelan, Kurdistan, and Luristan, it is highly 
mountainous, but at the same time well watered 
and richly wooded, fertile and lovely; on the north, 
along the flank of /lburz, it is less charming, but 
still pleasant and tolerably productive; while to- 
wards the east and southeast it is bare, arid, rocky, 
and sandy, supporting with difficulty a spare and 
wretched population. The present productions of 
Zagros are cotton, tobacco, hemp, Indian corn, rice, 
wheat, wine, and fruits of every variety; every 
valley is a garden; and besides valleys, extensive 
plains are often found, furnishing the most excellent 
pasturage. Ifere were nurtured the valuable breed 
of horses called Nisan, which the Persians culti- 
vated with such especial care, and from which the 
horses of the monarch were always chosen. ‘The 
pasture-grounds of Khawah and Alishtar between 
Behistun and Khorram-abad, probably represent 
the “ Nissan plain ’’ of the ancients, which seems 
to have taken its name from a town Nisa (Nisaya), 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

Although the division of Media into these two 
provinces can only be distinctly proved to have 
existed from the time of Alexander the Great, yet 
there is reason to believe that it was more ancient, 
dating from the settlement of the Medes in the 
country, which did not take place all at once, but 
was first in the more northern and afterwards in 
the southern country. It is indicative of the divis- 
ion, that there were two Ecbatanas — one, the 
northern, at Takht-i-Suleiman: the other, the 
southern, at /Jamadan, on the flanks of Mount 
Orontes (Zlwand) — respectively the capitals of the 
two districts. [ECRATANA.] 

Next to the two Ecbatanas, the chief town in 
Media was undoubtedly Rhages — the Aaga of the 
inscriptions. [lither the rebel Phraortes fled on 
his defeat by Darius Eystaspis, and hither too came 
Darius Codomannus after the battle of Arbela, on 
his way to the eastern provinces (Arr. ap. Alex. 
iii. 20). The only other place of much note was 
Bagistana, the modern Behistun, which guarded 
the chief pass connecting Media with the Mesopo- 
tamian plain. 
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No doubt both parts of Media were further sub- 
divided into provinces; but no trustworthy account 
af these minor divisions has come down to us. The 
tract about Rhazes was certainly called Rhagiana; 
and the mountain tract adjoining Persia seems to 
have been known as Parietacene, or the country of 
the Parwtacie. Ptolemy gives as Median districts 
Elymais, Choromithrene, Sigrina, Daritis, and 
Syromedia; but these names are little known to 
other writers, and suspicions attach to some of 
them. On the whole it would seem that we do 
not possess materials for a minute account of the 
ancient geouraphy of the country, which is very 
inipertectly described by Strabo, and almost omitted 
vy Pliny. 

(See Sir H. Rawlinson's Articles in the Journal 
of the Geographical Society, yol. ix. Art. 2, and 
vol. x. Articles 1 and 2; and compare Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon, chap. xvii. and xviii.; Ches- 
ney'’s Luphrates Larpedition, i. 122, &e.; Kinneir’s 
Perstan Empire; Wer Porter's Travels; and Raw- 
linson’s Herodotus, vol. i. Appendix, Essay ix.) 
[On the geouraphy, see also Ritter’s /Ardhkunde, 
villi. and ix., and M. von Niebuhr’s Geschichte 
Assur’s u. Babel’s, pp. 380-314.] G. h. 

*®* We are now to add to the above sources Prof. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchics, vol. iit., the first 
part of which (pp. 1-557) is oceupied with the 
history of the Medes. This volume has appeared 
since the foregoing article was written. On some 
of the points of contact between Median history 
and the Bible, see Rawlinson’s Historical Eevi- 
dences, lect. y., and the Notes on the text (Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1859), and also Niebuhr’s Gesch. 
Assia’s u. Babels, pp. bot, 44 f., 224, and else- 
where. Arnold comprises the history and the 
geography of the subject under the one head of 
“Medien,” in Herzog’s Real-Lncyk. ix. 231-234. 
See in the Dictionary the articles on BABYLON, 
DANIEL, and Darius, THE MEDE. HI. 


MEDIAN (S19, Keri, WD! 5 Midos: 
Medus). Darius, “the son of Ahasuerus, of the 
seed of the Medes”? (Dan. ix. 1) or the Mede”’ 
(xi. 1), is thus described in Dan. y. 31. 


MEDICINE. I. Next to care for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, the curing of hurts takes prece- 
dence even amongst savage nations. At a later 
period comes the treatment of sickness, and recog- 
nition of states of disease; and these mark a nascent 
civilization. Internal diseases, and all for which 
an obvious cause cannot be assiened, are in the 
most early period viewed as the visitation of God, 
or as the act of some malignant power, human — 
as the evil eye—or else superhuman, and to be 
dealt with by sorcery, or some other occult sup- 
posed agency. The {ndian notion is that all dis- 
eases are the work of an evil spirit (Sprengel, 
Gesch. der Arzenetkunde, pt. ii. 48). But among 
a civilized race the preéminence of the medical art. 
is confessed in proportion to the increased value set 
m human life, and the vastly greater amount of 
comfort and enjoyment of which civilized man is 
capable. It would be strange if their close con- 
nection historically with Egypt had not imbued 


@ Recent researches at Kouyunjik have given pref, 
it is said, of the use of the microscope in minute 
vevices, and yielded up even specimens of magnifying 
lenses. <A cono engraved with a table of cubes, 80 
«mall as to be unintelligible without a lens, was brought 
aome by Sir IT Rawlinson, and is now in the British 
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the Israelites with a strong appreciation of the 
value of this art, and with some considerable degree 
of medical culture. From the most ancient testi- 
monies, sacred and secular, Egypt, from whatever 
cause, though perhaps from necessity, was foremost 
among the nations in this most human of studies 
purely physical. Again, as the active intelligence 
of Greece flowed in upon her, and mingled with the 
immense store of pathological records which must 
have accumulated under the system described by 
ITerodotus, — Egypt, especially Alexandria, became 
the medical repertory and museum of the world. 
Thither all that was best worth preserving amid 
earlier civilizations, whether her own or foreign, 
had been attracted, and medicine and surgery flour- 
ished amidst political decadence and artistic decline. 
The attempt has been made by a French writer 
(Renouard, MZistoire de Medicine depuis son Orig- 
ine, etc.) to arrange in periods the growth of 
the medical art as follows: Ist. The Primitive 
or Instinetive Period, lasting from the earliest re- 
corded treatment to the fall of ‘Troy. 2d. The 
Sacred or Mystic Period, lasting till the dis- 
persion of the Pythagorean Society, 500 B. c. 
3d. The Philosophical Period, closing with the 
foundation of the Alexandrian Library, B. c. 320. 
4th. The Anatomical Period, which continued 
until the death of Galen, A. Dp. 200. But these 
artificial lines do not strictly exhibit the truth 
of the matter. Egypt was the earliest home 
of medical and other skill for the region of the 
Mediterranean basin, and every Egyptian mummy 
of the more expensive and elaborate sort, involved a 
process of anatomy. This gave opportunities of in- 
specting a vast number of bodies, varying in every 
possible condition. Such opportunities were sure 
to be turned to account (Pliny, WW. A. xix. 5) by 
the more diligent among the faculty — for “ the 
physicians ’? embalmed (Gen. 1. 2). The intes- 
tines had a separate receptacle assigned them, or 
were restored to the body through the ventral 
incision (Wilkinson, y. 468); and every such pro- 
cess which we can trace in the mummies discov- 
ered shows the most minute accuracy of manipula- 
tion. Notwithstanding these laborious efforts, we 
have no trace of any philosophical or rational sys- 
tem of Leyptian origin; and medicine in Egypt 
was a mere art or profession. Of science the 
Asclepiadie of Greece were the true originators. 
Hippocrates, who wrote a book on * Ancient Medi- 
cine,’ and who seems to have had many oppor- 
tunities of access to foreign sources, gives no 
prominence to Eeypt. It was no doubt owing to 
the repressive influences of her fixed institutions 
that this country did not attain to a vast and 
speedy proficiency in medical science, when post 
mortem examination was so general a rule instead 
of being a rare exception. Still it is impossible 
to believe that considerable advances in physiology 
could have failed to be made there from time to 
time, and similarly, though we cannot so well 
determine how far, in Assyria.¢ The best guar- 
antee for the advance of medical science is, after 
all, the interest which every human being has in 
it; and this is most strongly felt in large grega- 


Museum. As to whether the invention was brought 
to bear on medical science, proof is wanting. Prob- 
ably such science had not yet been pushed to tho point 
at which the microscope becomes useful. Only those 
who have quick keen eyes for the nature-world feel 
the want of such spectacles. 
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cious masses of population. Compared with the | had salaries from the public treasury, and treated 
wild countries around them, at any rate, Egypt|always «according to established precedents, or 
must have seemed incalculably advanced. Hence | deviated from these at their peril, in case of a 
the awe, with which Homer’s Greeks speak of her | fatal termination ; if, however, the patient died 
wealth,? resources, and medi- 
cal skill; and even the visit 
of Abraham, though prior to 
this period, found her no 
doubt in advance of other 
countries. Representations 
of early -Egyptian surgery 
apparently occur on some of 
the monuments of Beni- 
Hassan. Flint knives used 
for embalming have been recovered —the “ Ethi-| under accredited treatment no blame was attached. 
opic stone” of Herodotus (ii. 86; comp. Ex. iv.| They treated gratis patients when travelling or 
25) was probably either black flint or agate; and/ on military service. Most diseases were by them 
those who have assisted at the opening of a ascribed to indigestion and excessive eating (Diod. 
mummy have noticed that the teeth exhibited a| Sicul.¢ i. 82), and when their science failed them 
dentistry not inferior in execution to the work of | magic’ was called in. On recovery it was also 
the best modern experts. This confirms the state-| customary to suspend in a temple an exvoto, which 
ment of Herodotus that every part of the body was| was commonly a model of the part aflected; and 
studied by a distinct practitioner. Pliny (vii. 57)| such offerings doubtless, as in the Coan ‘Temple of 
asserts that the Egyptians claimed the invention | Aisculapius, became valuable aids to the pathological 





Flint Knives. (Wilkinson.) 








of the healing art, and (xxvi. 1) thinks 
them subject to many diseases. Their 
“many medicines ”’ are mentioned (Jer. 
xlvi. 11). Many valuable drugs may be 
derived from the plants mentioned by 
Wilkinson (iv. 621), and the senna of 
the adjacent interior of Africa still ex- 
cels all other. Athothmes II., king of 
the country, is said to have written 
on the subject of anatomy. Hermes 
(who may perhaps be the same as 
Athothmes, intellect personified, only 
. disguised as a deity instead of a 
legendary king), was said to have writ- 
ten six books on medicine; in which an 
entire chapter was devoted to diseases 
of the eye (Rawlinson’s Herod., note to 
ii. $4), and the first half of which related 
to anatomy. ‘The various recipes known to have 
been beneficial were recorded, with their peculiar 
cases, in the memoirs of physic, inscribed among 
the laws, and deposited in the principal temples 
of the place (Wilkinson, iii. 396, 397). The repu- 
. tation of its practitioners in historical times was 
such that both Cyrus and Darius sent to Egypt for 
physicians or surgeons ® (Herod. iii. 1, 129-132); 
and by one of the same country, no doubt, Cam- 
byses’ wound was°¢ tended, though not perhaps with 
much zeal for his recovery. 

Of midwifery we have a distinct notice (Ex. i. 
15), and of women as its practitioners,? which fact 
may also be verified from the sculptures (Raw- 
linson’s note on Herod. ii. 84). The physicians 





@ Tl. ix. 881; Od. iv. 229. See also Herod. ii. 84, 
sndi.77. The simple heroes had reverence for the 
healing skill which extended only to wounds. There 
is hardly any recognition of disease in Homer. There 
's sudden death, pestilence, and weary old age, but 
hardly any fixed morbid condition, save in a simile 
(Od. y. 895). See, however, a letter De rebus ex 
Homero medicis, D. G. Wolf, Wittenberg, 1791. 

5 Comp. the letter of Benhadad to Joram, 2 K. y. 
4, to procure the cure of Naaman. 

¢ The words of Herod. (iii. 66), ds éopaxédccé Te 7d 
boréov Kat & npds TaxLoTa éodmn, appear to indicate 
medical treatment by the terms employed. It is not 


Doctors (or Barbers ?) and Patients. 
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student. The Egyptians who lived in the corn- 
growing region are said by Herodotus (ii. 77) to 
have been specially attentive to health. The prac- 
tice of circumcision is traceable ou monuments 
certainly anterior to the age of Joseph. Its an- 
tiquity is involved in obscurity; especially as all 
we know of the Egyptians makes it unlikely 
that they would have borrowed such a practice, 
so late as the period of Abraham, from any 
mere sojourner among them. Its beneficial effects 
in the temperature of [Egypt and Syria have 
often been noticed, especially as a preservative of 
cleanliness, ete. ‘The scrupulous attention paid to 
the dead was favorable to the health of the living. 
Such powerful drugs as asphaltum, natron, resin, 


unlikely the physician may have taken the opportunity 
to avenge the wrongs of his nation. 

d The sex is clear from the Heb. grammatical forms. 
The names of two, Shiphrah and Puah, are recorded. 
The treatment of new-born Licbrew infants is men- 
tioned (Ez. xvi. 4) as consisting in washing, salting, 
and swaddling: this last was not used in Egypt (Wil- 
kinson). 

e ‘The same author adds that the most common 
method of treatment was by xAvopots Kai vnoteiats Kai 
€MLETOLS. 

J Magicians and physicians both belonged to the 
priestly caste, and perhaps united their professions ip 
one person. 
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pure bitumen, and various aromatic gums, sup- 
pressed or counteracted all noxious effluvia from 4 
the corpse; even the saw-dust of the floor, on 
Which the body had been cleansed, was collected 
in small linen bags, which, to the number of 
twenty or thirty, were deposited in vases near 





Exvotos. 
1. Ivory hand, in Mr. Salt’s collection. 
2. Stone tablet, dedicated to Amunre, for the recovery of a complaint in the 
ear ; found at Thebes. 
3. An ear, of terra cotta, from Thebes, in Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s possession. 


the tomb (Wilkinson,? v. 468, 469). For the extent 
to which these practices were imitated among the 
Jews, see EMBALMING; at any rate the unclean- 
ness imputed to contact with a corpse was a pow- 
erful preservative® against the inoculation of the 
living frame with morbid humors. Lut, to pursue 
to later times this merely general question, it appears 
(Pliny, NV. //. xix. 54%) that the Ptolemies them- 
selves practiced dissection, and that, at a period 
when Jewish intercourse with Egypt was complete 
und reciprocal,¢ there existed in Alexandria a great 
zeal for anatomical study. ‘The only influence of 


ae L’igypte moderne n’en est plus }A, et, comme 
M. Pariset l’a si bien signalé, les tombeaux des péres, 
infiltrés par les eaux du Nil, se convertissent en autant 
de foyers pestilentiels pour leurs enfants’ (Michel 
Lévy, p. 12). This may perhaps be the true account 
of the production of the modern plague, which, how- 
ever, disappears when the temperature rises above a 
given limit, excessive heat tending to dissipate the 
miasma. 

» This author further refers to Pettigrew’s History 
of Egyptian Mummies. 

¢ Dr. Ferguson, in an article on pestilential infee- 
tion, Quarterly Review, vol. xlvi., 1882, insists on 
actual contact with the diseased or dead as the condi- 
tion of transmission of the disease. But compare a 
tract by Dr. Macmichael, On the Progress of Opinion 
on the Subject of Contagion. See also Essays on State 
Medicine, HU. W. Rumsey, London, 1856, ess. iii. p. 180, 
&ec. For ancient opinions on the matter, see Pau/us 
ZEgin, ed. Sydenham Society, i. 284, &e. Thucydides, 
in his description of the Athenian plague, is the first 
who alludes to it, and that but inferentially. It seems 
on the whole most likely that contagiousness is a 
quality of morbid condition which may be present or 
absent. What the conditions are no one seems able 
tosay. Asan instance, elephantiasis was said by early 
writers (¢. g. Areteus and Rhazes) to be contagious, 
which some modern authorities deny. The assertion 
tnd denial are so clear and circumstantial in either 
sase, that no other solution seems open to the ques- 
ior 
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importance which would tend to check the Jews 
from sharing this was the ceremonial law, the special 
reverence of Jewish feeling towards human remains, 
/and the abhorrence of ‘“uncleanness.”” Yet those 
Jews —and there were at all times since the Cap- 
tivity not a few, perhaps — who tended to foreign 
laxity, and affected Greek 
philosophy and _ culture, 
would assuredly, as we 
shall have further occasion 
to notice that they in fact 
did, enlarge their ana- 
tomical knowledge from 
sources which repelled their 
stricter brethren, and the 
result would be apparent 
in the general elevated . 
standard of that profession, 
even as practiced in Jeru- 
salem. The diffusion of 
Christianity in the 3d and 
4th centuries exercised a 
similar but more univer- 
sal restraint on the dis- 
secting-room, until anato- 
my as a pursuit became 
extinct, and the notion of 
profaneness quelling every- 
where such researches, sur- 
gical science became stag- 
nant to a degree to which it had never previously 
sunk within the memory of human records. 

In comparing the growth of medicine in the rest 
of the ancient world, the high rank of its practi- 
tioners — princes and heroes — settles at once the 
question as tothe esteem in which it was held in 
the Homeric’ and pre-Homeric 9 period. To de- 
scend to the historical, the story of Democedes 4 at 
the court of Darius illustrates the practice of Greek 
surgery before the period of Hippocrates; antici- 
pating in its gentler waiting upon? nature, as 
compared (Herod. iii. 130) with that of the Per- 





d *Regibus corpora mortuorum ad scrutandos mor- 
bos insecantibus.”’ 

e Cyrene, the well-known Greek African colony, had 
a high repute for physicians of excellence; and some 
of its coins bear the impress of the dds, or assafetida, 
a medical drug to which miraculous virtues were 
ascribed. Now the Cyrenaica was a home for the 
Jews of the dispersion (Acts ii. 10; Paul. gin. 
Sydenham Society, iii. 288). 

J Galen himself wrote a book, repi ms ead” "Ounpor 
iarpixys, quoted by Alexander of Tralles, lib. ix. 
cap. 4. 

g The indistinctness with which the medical, the . 
magical, and the poisonous were confounded under the 
word dapuaxa by the early Greeks will escape no one. 
(So Ex. xxii. 18, the Heb. word for “ witch ” is in the 
LXX. rendered by dapuaxds.) The legend of the Ar- 
gonauts and Medea illustrates this ; the Homeric Moly, 
and Nepenthes, and the whole story of Circe, cov 
firm it. 

h The fame which he had acquired in Samos had 
reached Sardis before Darius discovered his presence 
among the captives taken from Orcetes (Herod. iii. 
129). 

i The best known name amongst the pioneers of 
Greek medical science is Herodicus of Selymbria, * qui 
totam gymnasticam medicine adjunxit ;’ for which 
he was censured by Hippocrates (Biblioth. Script. Med. 
8. v.). The alliance, however, of the iatpiay with the 
yuevaotixy is familiar to us from the Dialogues of 

, Plato. 
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sians and Egyptians, the method and maxims of 
that Father of physic, who wrote against the the- 
ories and speculations of the so-called philosophi- 
cal school, and was a true Empiricist before that 
sect was formularized. The Dogmatic school was 
founded after his time by his disciples, who departed 
from his eminently practical and inductive method. 
It recognized hidden causes of health and sickness 
arising from certain supposed principles or elements, 
out of which bodies were composed, and by virtue of 
which all their parts and members were attempered 
together and became sympathetic. He has some 
curious remarks on the sympathy of men with cli- 
mate, seasons, etc. Hippocrates himself rejected 
supernatural accouuts of disease, and especially de- 
moniacal possession. He refers, but with no mys- 
tical sense, to numbers@ as furnishing a rule for 
cases. It is remarkable that he extols the discern- 
ment of Orientals above Westerns, and of Asiatics 
sbove Europeans, in medical diagnosis.2 The em- 
pirical school, which arose in the third century B. 
c., under the guidance of Acron of Agrigentum, 
Serapion of Alexandria, and Philinus of Cos, ¢ 
waited for the symptoms of every case, disregard- 
ing the rules of practice based on dogmatic princi- 
ples Among its votaries was a Zachalias (perhaps 


Zacharias, and possibly a Jew) of Babylon, who, 


(Pliny, N. H. xxxvii. 10, comp. xxxvi. 10) dedi- 
cated a book on medicine to Mithridates the Great; 
its views were also supported“ by Herodotus of 
Tarsus, a place which, next to Alexandria, became 
distinguished for its schools of philosophy and med- 
icine; as also by a Jew named Theodas, or ‘I'heu- 
das¢ of Laodicea, but a student of Alexandria, and 
the last, or nearly so, of the [-mpiricists whom its 
schools produced. The remarks of Theudas on the 
right method of observing, and the value of expe- 
Tience, and his book on medicine, now lost, in 
which he arranged his subject under the heads of 
indicatoria, curatoria, and salubria, earned him 
high reputation as a champion of Empiricism against 
the reproaches of the dogmatists, though they were 
subsequently impugned by Galen and Theodosius 
of Tripoli. His period was that from Titus to 
Hadrian. ‘The empiricists held that observation 
and the application of known remedies in one case 
to others presumed to be similar constitute the 
whole art of cultivating medicine. Though their 
Views were narrow, and their information scanty 
when compared with some of the chiefs of the other 
sects, and although they rejected as useless and un- 
attainable all knowledge of the causes and recondite 
nature of diseases, it is undeniable that, besides 
personal experience, they freely availed themselves 





@ Thus the product of seven and forty gives the 
term of the days of gestation ; in his epi vovowv' 8, 
why men died, éy rat mepicojos THY jpepewr, is dis- 
cussed; so the 4th, 8th, llth, and 17th, are noted as 
the critical days in acute diseases. 

> Sprengel, ub. sup. iv. 52-5, speaks of an Alexan- 
drian school of medicine as having carried anatomy, 
especially under the guidance of Hierophilus, to its 
highest pitch of ancient perfection. It seems not, 
however, to have claimed any distinctive principles, 
but stands chronologically between the Dogmatic and 
mpiric schools. 

¢ The former of these wrote against Hippocrates, the 
ip was & commentator on him (Sprengel, wb. sup. 

y. 81). 

d It treats of a stone called Aematite, to which the 

author ascribes great virtues, especially as regards the 


eye. 
u7 
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of historical detail, and of a strict analogy founded 
upon observation and the resemblance of phenom- 
ena’? (Dr. Adams, Paul. gin. ed. Sydenham 
Soc.). 

This school, however, was opposed by another, 
known as the Methodic, which had arisen under the 
leading of Themison, also of Laodicea, about the 
period of Pompey the Great Asclepiades paved 
the way for the “imethod ** in question, finding a 
theoretic 9 basis in the corpuscular or atomic theory 
of physics which he borrowed from Heraclides of 
Pontus. He had passed some early years in Alex- 
andria, and thence came to Rome shortly before 
Cicero's time (comp. quo nos medico amicoque ust 
sumus, Crassus, ap. Cic. de Orat. i. 14). He waa 
a transitional link between the Dogmatic and Em- 
piric schools and this later or Methodic (Sprengel, 
ub. sup. pt. v. 16), which souvlit to rescue medicine 
from the bewildering mass of particulars in which 
empiricism had plunged it. Ile reduced diseases to 
two classes, chronic and acute, and endeavored like- 
wise to simplify remedies. In the mean while the 
most judicious of medical theorists since Hippocra- 
tes, Celsus of the Augustan period, had reviewed 
medicine in the light which all these schools 
afforded, and not professing any distinct teachiny, 
but borrowing from all, may he viewed as eclectic. 
He translated Hippocrates largely rerbatem, quoting 
in a less degree Asclepiades and others. Antonius 
Musa, whose “ cold-water cure,”’ after its successful 
trial on Augustus himself, became generally popular, 
seems to have had little of scientific basis; but by 
the usual method, or the usual accidents, became 
merely the fashionable practitioner of his day in 
Rome” Attalia, near Tarsus, furnished also, 
shortly after the period of Celsus, Athenseus, the 
leader of the last of the schools of medicine which 
divided the ancient world, under the name of the 
* Pneumatic,’ holding the tenet “of an etherial 
principle (rvedua) residing in the microcosm, by 
means of which the mind performed the functions 
of the body.’? This is also traceable in Ifippoe- 
rates, and was an established opinion of the 
Stoics. It was exemplified in the innate heat, 
uy Eupuros (Aret. de Caus. ef Sign. Morb. 
ron, ii. 13), and the calidum innatum of modern 
physiologists, especially in the 17th century (Dr 
Adams, Pref. Areteus, ed. Syd. Soc.). It is 
clear that all these schools may easily have con- 
tributed to form the medical opinions current at 
the period of the N. T., that the two earlier among 
them may have influenced rabbinical teaching on 
that subject ata much earlier period, and that es- 
pecially at the time of Alexander's visit to Jerusa- 


Oe 
Ch 


e The authorities for these statements about Theu- 
das are given by Wunderbar, Biblisch- Talmudische 
Medicin, 1tes Ileft, p. 25. We refers among others to 
Talmud, Tr. Nasir, 620; to Tosiphta Ohloth, § iv. ; and 
to Tr. Sanhedrin, 33.a, 938d; Bechoroth, 28. 

J “Alia est Hippocratis secta [the Dogmatic], alia 
Asclepiadis, alia ‘'homisonis * (Seneca, Epist. 95 ; comp. 
Juy. Sat, x. 221). 

g For his remains see Asclepiadis Bithynict Frag- 
menta, ed. Christ. Gottl. Gumpert, 80. Vinar. 1794. 

h Female medical aid appears to have been current 
at Rome, whether in midwifery only (the obstetric), or 
in general practice, as the titles medica, tarpexy. Would 
seem to imply (sce Martial, Epiy. xi. 72). The Greeks 
were not strangers to female study of medicine; ¢ ge. 
some fragments of the famoue Aspasia on women’s dig 
orders occur in Actius. 
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vein, the Jewish people, whom he favored and _pro- 
tected, had an opportunity of largely gathering 
from the inedical lore of the West. It was neces- 
gary therefore to pass in brief review the growth of 
the latter, and especially to note the points at which 
it intersects the medical progress of the Jews. 
Greek Asiatic medicine culminated in Galen, who 
was, however, still but a commentator on his west- 
ern predecessors, and who stands literally without 
rival, successor, or disciple of note, till the period 

when Greek learning was reawakened by the | 
Arabian intellect. Galen himself @ belongs to eal (Clem. Alex. i. p. £13), and those attainments per- 
period of the Antonines, but he appears to have | haps became suggestive of future laws. Some prac- 
been acquainted with the writings of Moses, and | tical skill in metallurgy is evident from Ex. xxxii- 
to have travelled in quest of medical experience over | 20. But, if we admit Egyptian learning as an in- 
Eeeypt, Syria, and Palestine, as well as Greece, and | gredient, we should also notice how far exalted 
a large part of the West, and, in particular, to have | above it is the standard of the whole Jewish legis- 
visited the banks of the Jordan in quest of opobal- | lative fabric, in its exemption from the blemishes of 
gamum, and the coasts of the Dead Sea to obtain | sorcery and juggling pretenses. The priest, who 
samples of bitumen. He also mentions Palestine; had to pronounce on the cure, used no means to 
as producing a watery wine, suited for the drink of | advance it, and the whole regulations — prescribed 
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traditional value ascribed to the mandrake, in 
regard to generative functions, relates to the same 
branch of natural medicine; but throughout this 
period occurs no trace of any attempt to study, 
digest, and systematize the subject. But, as Israel 
grew and multiplied in Kgypt, they derived doubt- 
less a larve mental cultivation from their positica, 
until cruel policy turned it into bondage; even then 
Moses was rescued from the lot of his brethren, and 
became learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
including, of course, medicine and cognate sciences 





febrile patients. 

I. Having thus described the external influences 
which, if any, were probably most influential in 
forming the medical practice of the Hebrews, we 
may trace next its internal growth. The cabalistic 
legends mix up the names of Shem and Heber in 
their fables about healing, and ascribe to those 
patriarchs a knowledge of simples and rare roots, 
with, of course, mavic spells and oceult powers, 
such as have clouded the history of medicine from 
the earliest times down to the 17th century.” So 
to Abraham is aserited a talisman, the touch of 
which healed all diyuse. We know that such sim- 
ple surgical skill as the operation for circumcision 
iuplies was Abraham's; but severer operations 
than this are constantly required in the flock and 
herd, and those who watch carefully the habits of 
animals can hardly fail to amass some guiding 
principles applicable to man and beast alike.  Be- 
yond this, there was probably nothing but such 
ordinary obstetrical craft as has always been tradi- 
tional among the women of rude tribes, which could 
be classed as medical lore in the family of the 
patriarch, until his sojourn brought him among the 
more cultivated Philistines and Egyptians. The 
only notices which Scripture affords in connection 
with the subject are the cases of difficult midwifery 
in the successive households of Isaac ,¢ Jacob, and 
Judah (Gen. xxv. 26, xxxv. 17, xxxviii. 27), and 
80, later, in that of Phinehas (1 Sam. iv. 19). The 


@ The Arabs, however, continued to build wholly 
upon Hippocrates and Galen, save in so far as their 
advance in chemical science improved their pharmaco- 
pocia: this may be seen on reference to the works of 
Rhazes, A. D. 930, and Hfaly Abbas, A. p. 980. The first 
meution of smallpox is ascribed to Rhazes, who, how- 
ever, quotes soveral carlier writers on the subject. 
Mohammed himself is said to have been versed in 
medicines and to have compiled some aphorisms upon 
it; and a herbalist literature was always exten- 
sively followed in the Kast from the days of Solomon 
downwards (Freind’s History of Medicine, ii. 5, 27). 

b See, in evidence of this, Royal and Practical 
Chymistry, in three treatises, London, 1670. 

¢ Doubts have been raised as to the possibility of 
twins being born, one holding the other’s heel; but 
there does not scem any such limit to the operations 
of nature as any objection on that score would imply. 
After all, it was perhaps only just such a relative po- 
ation of the limbs of the infants at the mere moment 


a» 


exclude the notion of trafticking in popular super- 
stition. We have no occult practices reserved in 
the hands of the sacred caste. It is God alone 
who doeth great things, working by the wand of 

Moses, or the brazen serpent; but the very mention 
of such instruments is such as to expel all pretense 
of mysterious virtues in the things themselves. 
Hence various allusions to God’s “ healing mercy,” 
and the title “Jehovah that healeth’? (Ex. xv. 26; 
Jer. xvii. 14, xxx. 17; Ps. ciii. 3, exlvii. 3; Is. xxx. 
26). Nor was the practice of physic a privilege of 

the Jewish priesthood. Any one might practice it, 
and this publicity must have kept it pure. Nay, 
there was no Scriptural bar to its practice by resi- 
dent aliens. We read of « physicians,’’ * healing,” 
ete., in Ex. xxi. 19; 2 K. vill. 29; 2 Chr. xvi. 12; 
Jer. viii. 22. At the same time the greater leisure 
of the Levites and their other advantages would 
make them the students of the nation, as a rule, in 
all science, and their constant residence in cities 
would give them the opportunity, if carried out in 
fact, of a far wider field of observation. The reign 
of peace of Solomon's days must have opened, 
especially with renewed Egyptian intercourse, new 
facilities for the study. He himself seems to have 
included in his favorite natural history some knowl- 
edge of the medicinal uses of the creatures. Tis 
works show him conversant with the notion of 
remedial treatment (Prov. iii. 8, vi. 15, xii. 18, xvii. 
22, xx. 30, xxix. 1; Eccl. il. 3); and one passage 


atesy 





of birth as would suggest the “holding by the heel.” 
The midwives, it seems, in case of twins, were called 
upon to distinguish the first-born, to whom important 
privileges appertained. The tying on a thread or rib- 
bon wus an easy way of preventing mistake, and the 
assistant in the case of Tamar scized the earliest pos- 
sible moment for doing it. ‘When the hand or foot 
of a living child protrudes, it is to be pushed up . . 
and the head made to present” (Paul. sEgin. ed. 
Sydenh. Soc. i. 648, Hippocr. quoted by Dr. Adams). 
This probably the midwife did; at the same time 
marking him as first-born in virtue of being thus 
* presented ” first. The precise meaning of the doubt- 
ful expression in Gen, xxxviil. 27 and marg. is dis- 
cussed by Wunderbar, ub, sup. p. 50, in reference both 
to the children and tothe mother. Of Rachel a Jew- 
ish commentator says, * Multis etiam ex itinere diffi- 
cultatibus priegressis, viribusque post diu protractos 
dolores exhaustis, atonia uteri, forsan quidem hs»w 
orrhagia in pariendo mortua est ”’ (thid ) 
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see p. 1867 f.) indicates considerable knowledge of 
anatomy. His repute in magic is the universal @ 
theme of eastern story. 


relics; but there seems some doubt whether this 


temple was of such high antiquity. Solomon, how- 
ever, we cannot doubt, would have turned to the 


account, not only of wealth but of knowledge, his 
peaceful reigu, wide dominion, and wider renown, 


and would have sought to traffic in learning, as 


well us in wheat and gold. To him the Talmudists 


ascribe a “volume of cures” (JTINID 1 HD), 
of which they make frequent mention (Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseudep. V. T. i. 1043 f.). Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 2) mentions his knowledge of medicine, and 
the use of spells by him to expel demons who cause 
sicknesses, ‘‘ which is continued among us,”’ he adds, 
‘‘to this time.”” The dealings of various prophets 
with quasi-medical agency cannot be regarded as 
other than the mere accidental form which their 
miraculous gifts took (1 K. xiii. 6, xiv. 12, xvii. 
17;2 K.i. 4, xx. 7; Is. xxxviii. 21). Jewish tra- 
dition has invested Elisha, it would seem, with a 
function more largely medicinal than that of the 
other servants of (30d; but the Scriptural evidence 
on the point is scanty, save that he appears to have 
known at once the proper mcans to apply to heal 
the waters, and temper the noxious pottage (2 K. 
ii. 21, iv. 39-41). His healing the Shunamniite'’s 
son has been discussed as a case of suspended ani- 
mation, and of animal magnetism applied to resus- 
citate it; but the narrative clearly implies that the 
death was real. As regards the leprosy, had the 
Jordan commonly possessed the healing power 
which Naaman‘s faith and obedience found in it, 
would there have been “ many lepers in Israel in the 
days of Eliseus the prophet,” or in any other days ? 
Further, if our Lord’s words (Luke iv. 27) are to 
be taken literally, Elisha’s reputation could not 
have been founded on any succession of lepers 
healed. The washing was a part of the enjoined 
lustration of the leper a/ter his cure was complete; 
Naaman was to act as though clean, like the “ ten 
men that were lepers,” bidden to ‘go and show 
themselves to the priest’ —in either case it was 
‘as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 





@ Josephus (Ant. viii. 2) mentions a cure of one 
possessed with a devil by the use of some root, the 
knowledge of which was referred by traiition to Sol- 
amon. 

6 Professor Newman remarks on the manner of Ben- 
hadad’s recorded death, that “when a man is so near 
to death that this will kill him, we need good evi- 
dence to show that the story is not a vulgar scandal ” 
(Hebrew Monarchy, p. 180, note). The remark seems 
to betray ignorance of what is meant by the crisis of 
a fever. 

¢ Wunderbar, whom the writer has followed in a 
large portion of this general review of Jewish medi- 
cine, and to whom his obligations are great, has here 
set up a view which appears untenable. He regards 
the Babylonian Captivity as parallel in its effects to 
the Egyptian bondage, and seems to think that the 
people would return debased from its influence. On 
the contrary, those whom subjection had made ignoble 
and unpatriotic would remain. If any returned, it 
War's pledge that they were not so impaired ; and, if 
aot impaired, they would be certainly improved by 
the discipline they had undergone. He also thinks 
chat sorcery had the largest share in any Babylonian 
. Persian system of medicine. This is assuming too 


Tt has even been thought 
he had recourse to the shrine of /Esculapius at 
Sidon, and enriched his resources by its records or 
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The sickness of Benhadad is certainly so de- 
scribed as to imply treachery on the part of Hazael 
(2 K. viii. 15). Yet the observation of bruce, upon 
a “cold-water cure’’ practiced among the people 
near the Red Sea, has suggested a view somewhat 
different. The bed-clothes are svaked with cold 
water, and kept thoroughly wet, and the patient 
drinks cold water freely. But the crisis, it seems, 
occurs on the third day, and not till the fifth is 
it there usual to apply this treatment. If the 
chamberlain, through carelessness, ignorance, or 
treachery, precipitated the application. a fatal 4 
issue may have suddenly resulted. The “ brazen 
serpent,’’ once the means of healing, and wor- 
shipped idolatrously in Lezekiah’s reign, is sup- 
posed to have acquired those honors under its 
4Esculapian aspect. This notion is not inconsistent 
with the Scripture narrative, though not therein 
traceable. It is supposed that something in the 
‘“‘ volume of cures,’’ current under the authority of 
Solomon, may have conduced to the establishment 
of these rites, and drawn away the popular homage, 
especially in prayers during sickness, or thanks- 
giving after recovery, from Jehovah. The state- 
ment that King Asa (2 Chr. xvi. 12) “sought not 
to Jehovah, but to the physicians,’ may seem to 
countenance the notion that a rivalry of actual 
worship, based on some medical fancies, had been 
set up, and would so far support the Talmudical 
tradition. 

The Captivity at Babylon brought the Jews in 
contact with a new sphere of thought. Their 
chief men rose to the highest honors, and an 
improved mental culture among a large section of 
the captives was no doubt the result which they 
imported on their return.c We know too little of 
the precise state of medicine in Babylon, Susa, and 
the ‘cities of the Medes,” to determine the direc- 
tion in which the impulse so derived would have 
led the exiles; but the confluence of streams of 
thought from opposite sources, which impregnate 
each other, would surely produce a tendency to sift 
established practice and accepted axioms, to set up a 
new standard by which to try the current rules of art, 
and to determine new lines of inquiry for any eager 
spirits disposed to search for truth. Thus the visit 
of Democedes to the court of Darius, though it 


much: there were magicians in Egypt, but physicians 
also (see above) of high cultivation. Human nature 
has so great an interest in human life, that only in the 
savage rudimentary societies is its economy left thus 
involved in phantasms. The earliest steps of civiliza- 
tion include something of medicine. Of course super- 
stitions are found copiously involved in such medical 
tenets, but this is not equivalent to abandoning the 
study to a class of professed magicians. Thus in the 
Uebcrreste der altbabylonischen Literatur, p. 128, by D. 
Chwolson, St. Petersb. 1859 (the value of which is not 
however yet ascertained), a writer on poisons claims 
to have a magic antid-te, but declines stating what it 
is, as it is not his business to mention such things, 
and he only does so in cases where the charm is in 
conzection with medical treatment and resembles it; 
the magicians, adds the saine writer on another occa- 
sion, use a particular means of cure, but he declines 
to impart it, having a repugnance to witchcraft. Se 
(pp. 125, 126) we find traces of charms introduced into 
Babylonish treatises on medical science, but apolo- 
getically, and as if against sounder knowledge. Simi- 
larly, the opinion of fatalism is not without its influ- 
eace on medicine; but it is chictly resorted to where, 
as in pestilence often happens, all knowao aid seeme 
useless. 
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aeems to be an isolated fact, points to a general 
opening of oriental manners to Greek influence, 
which was not too late to leave its traces in some 
perhaps of the contemporaries of Ezra. That great 
reformer, with the leaders of national thought 
gathered about him, could not fail to recognize 
medicine among the salutary measures which dis- 
tinguished his epoch. And whatever advantages 
the Levites had possessed in earlier days were now 
speedily lust even as regards the study of the divine 
Law, and much more therefore as regards that of 
medicine, into which competitors would crowd in 
proportivn to its broader and more obvious human 
interest, and effectually demolish any narrowing 
barriers of established privilege, if such previously 
existed. 

It may be observed that the priests in their 
ministrations, who performed at all seasons of the 
year barefoot on stone pavement, and without  per- 
haps any variation of dres- to meet that of tem- 
perature, were peculiarly lis ule to sickness. Hence 
the permanent appointment of a Temple physician 
has been supposed by some, and a certain Ben- 
Ahijah is mentioned by Wunderbar as occurring 
in the Talmud in that capacity. But it rather 
appears as though such an officer's appointment 
were precarious, and varied with the demands of 
the ministrants. 

The book of Ecclesiasticus shows the increased 
regard given to the distinet study of medicine, by 
the repeated mention of physicians, ete., which it 
contains, and which, ag probably belonging to the 
period of the I’tolemies, it might be expected to 
show. ‘The wisdom of prevention is recognized in 
Ecclus. xviii. 19, perhaps also in x. 10. Rank and 
honor are said to be the portion of the physician, 
and his office to be from the Lord (xxxviii. 1, 3, 
12). The repeated allusions to sickness in vii. 33, 
xxx. 17, xxxi. 22, xxxvil. 30, xxxviii. 9, coupled 
with the former recognition of merit, have caused 
some to suppose that this author was himself a 
physician. If he was so, the power of mind and 
wide range of observation shown in his work would 
give a favorable impression of the standard of 
practitioners; if he was not, the great general popu- 
larity of the study and practice may be inferred 
from its thus becoming a common topic of general 
advice offered by a non-professional writer. In 
Wisd. xvi. 12, plaister is spoken of ; anointing, as 
a means of healing, in Tob. vi. 8. 

To bring down the subject to the period of the 
N. ‘TI. St. Luke? “the beloved physician,’’ who 
practiced at Antioch whilst the body was his care, 


@ Thus we find Kall, De Morbis Saccrdotum, Uafn. 
1745, referred to by Wunderbar, Istes Left, p. 60. 

b This is not the place to introduce any discussion 
on the language of St. Luke; it may be observed, 
however, that it appears often tinctured by his early 
studics: ¢. g. v. 18, mapadcAvpesos, the correct term, 
instead of the popular mapadurixds of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark; 80 viii. 44, égry 7 pions, instead of the ap- 
parently Uebraistic phrase éfnpav6n 7 hyn of the 
latter; so vi. 19, taro mdvras, where dieowOnoay and 
écwéovro are used by the others; and viii. 65, é:é- 
orpee To mvevpa (the breath ?), as though a token of 
animation returning; and tho list might easily be 
enlarged. St. Luke abounds in the narratives of de- 
moniacs, while Hippocrates repudiates such influence, 
as producing maniacal and epileptic disorders. See 
this subject discussed in the Notes on the “Sacred 
Diseases”? in the Sydenh. Soc. ed. of Hippocr. Are- 
ous, on the contrary, recognizes the opinion of 


 ’ 
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could hardly have failed to be conversant with all 
the leading opinions current down to his own time. 
Situated between the great schools of Alexandria 
and Cilicia, within easy sea-transit of both, as well 
as of the western homes of science, Antioch enjoyed 
a more central position than any great city of the 
ancient world, and in it accordingly all the streams 
of contemporary medical learning may have prob- 
ably found a point of confluence. The medicine 
of the N. T. is not solely, nor even chiefly, Jewish 
medicine; and even if it were, it is clear that the 
more mankind became mixed by intercourse, the 
more medical opinion and practice must have ceased 
to be exclusive. The great number of Jews resi- 
dent in Rome and Greece about the Christian era, 
and the successive decrees by which their banish- 
ment from the former was proclaimed, must have 
imported, even into Palestine, whatever from the 
West was best worth knowing; and we may be as 
sure that its medicine and surgery expanded under 
these influences, as that, in the writings of the Tal- 
mudists, such obligations would be unacknowledged. 
But, beyond this, the growth of large mercantile 
communities such as existed in Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Ephesus, of itself involves a peculiar 
sanitary condition, from the mass of human elements 
gathered to a focus under new or abnormal cireum- 
stances. Nor are the words in which an eloquent 
modern writer describes the course of this action 
less applicable to the case of an ancient than to 
that of a modern metropolis. Diseases once in- 
digenous to a section of humanity are slowly but 
surely creeping up to commercial centres from 
whence they will be rapidly propagated. One form 
of Asiatic leprosy is approaching the Levant from 
Arabia. The history of every disease which is 
communicated from man to man establishes this 
melancholy truth, that ultimately such maladies 
overleap all obstacles of climate, and demonstrate 
a solidarity in evil as well as int good among the 
brotherhood of nations."¢ In proportion as this 
‘melancholy truth’? is perceived, would an inter- 
communication of medical science prevail also. 
The medicine and surgery of St. Luke, then, 
was probably not inferior to that commonly in de- 
mand among edueated Asiatic Greeks, and must 
have been, as regards its basis, Greek medicine, 
and not Jewish. Hence a standard Gentile med- 
ical writer, if any is to be found of that period, 
would best represent the profession to which the 
Evangelist belonged. Without absolute certainty 
as to date,é we seem to have such a writer in 
Aretxus, commonly called “the Cappadocian,” 





demoniac agency in disease. lis words are: iepnv 
KixAnoKovet THY waOny: atap Kal 6° aAAas mpodpacias, 
i) uéyeOos TOU Kaxov, lepdv yap Td péya: 7H ijotos obK 
avOpwrins adAa Beins 7H Saipovos Sdfys és TOV avOpwrrov 
cioddou, } EvuTdavrwy ouov, THvde éxixAnaKoy iepyy. 
Hepi émAnwins. (De Caus. et Sign. Morb. Chron. 1. 
4.) [See Wetstein’s note on Matt. iv. 24.] 

e Dr. Ferguson, Pref. Essay to Gooch on Diseases 
of Women, New Sydenham Society, London, 1859, p. 
xlvi. He adds, “ Such has been the case with small- 
pox, measles, scarlatina, and the plague... The yellow 
fever has lately ravaged Lisbon under a temperature 
perfectly similar to that of London or Paris.” 

d The dato here given is favored by the introduc- 
tory review of Aretaus’s life and writings prefixed to 
Boerhuave's edition of his works, and by Dr. Green 
hill in Smith’s Dictionary of Biog. and Myth. sub 
voc. Areta~us. A view that he was about a century 
later — a contemporary, in short, of Galen —is sé 
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who wrote certainly after Nero’s reign began, and 
probably flourished shortly before and after the 
decade in which St. Paul reached Rome and Jeru- 
salem fell. If ho were of St. Luke’s age, it is strik- 
ing that he should also be perhaps the only ancient 
medical authority in favor of demoniacal possession 
as a possible account of epilepsy (see p. 1860, note 
6). If his country be rightly indicated by his 
surname, we know that it gave him the means of 
intercourse with both the Jews and the Christians 
of the Apostolic period (Acts ii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 1). 
Tt is very likely that Tarsus, the nearest place of 
academic repute to that region, was the scene of at 
any rate the earlier studies of Aretseus, nor would 
any chronological difficulty prevent his having been 
a pupil in medicine there when Paul and also, per- 
haps, Barnabas were, as is probable, pursuing their 
early studies in other subjects at the same spot. 
Aretseus, then, assuming the date above indicated, 
may be taken as expounding the medical practice 
of the Asiatic Greeks in the latter balf of the first 
century. ‘There is, however, much of strongly 
marked individuality in his work, more especially 
in the minute verbal portraiture of disease. That 
of pulmonary consumption in particular is traced 
with the careful description of an eye-witness, and 
represents with a curious exactness the curved 
nails, shrunken fingers, slender sharpened nostrils, 
hollow glazy eye, cadaverous look and hue, thie 
waste of muscle and startling prominence of bones, 
the scapula standing off like the wing of a bird: 
as also the habit of body marking youthful predis- 
position to the malady, the thin veneer-like frames, 
the limbs like pinions,? the prominent throat and 
shallow chest, with a remark that moist and cold 
climates are the haunts of it (Aret. rep) p0iceos). 
His work exhibits strong traits here and there of 
the Pneumatic school, as in his statement regarding 
lethargy, that it is frigidity implanted by nature; 
concerning elephantiasis even more emphatically, 
that it is a refrigeration of the innate heat, “or 
rather a congelation — as it were one great winter 
of the system.’’> The same views betray them- 
selves in his statement regarding the blood, that it 
is the warming principle of all the parts; that dia- 
betes is a sort of dropsy, both exhibiting the watery 
principle; and that the effect of white hellebore is 
as that of fire: ‘so that whatever fire does by 
burning, hellebore effects still more by penetrating 
inwardly.’? The last remark shows that he gave 
some scope to his imagination, which indeed we 
might illustrate from some of his pathological de- 
scriptions, e. g. that of elephantiasis, where the 
resemblance of the beast to the afflicted human 
being is wrought to a fanciful parallel. Allowing 
for such overstrained touches here and there, we 
may say that he generally avoids extravagant crotch- 
ets, and rests chiefly on wide observation, and on 
the common sense which sobers theory and-raticn- 
alizes facts. He hardly ever quotes an authority; 
and though much of what he states was taught 
before, it is dealt with as the common property of 


science, or as become sui juris through being proved 
by his own experience. The freedom with which 
he follows or rejects earlier opinions, has occa- 
sioned him to be classed by some amongst the 
eclectic school. His work is divided into — I. the 
causes and signs of (1) acute, and (2) chronic dis 
eases; and II. the curative treatment of (1) acute, 
and (2) chronic diseases. His boldness of treat- 
ment is exemplified in his selection of the vein to 
be opened in a wide range of parts, the arm, ankle, 
tongue, nose, etc. He first has a distinct mention 
of leeches, which Themison is said to have intro- 
duced; and in this respect his surgical resources 
appear to be in advance of Celsus. He was familiar 
with the operation for the stone in the bladder, 
and prescribes, as Celsus also does, the use of the 
catheter, where its insertion is not prevented by 
inflammation, then the incision ¢ into the neck of 
the bladder, nearly as in modern lithotomy. THis 
views of the internal economy were a strange mix- 
ture of truth and error, and the disuse of anatomy 
was no doubt the reason why this was the weak 
point of his teaching. He held that the work of 
producing the blood pertained to the liver, ‘ which 
is the root of the veins;’’ that the bile was dis- 
tributed from the gall bladder to the intestines; 
and, if this vesica became gorged, the bile was 
thrown back into the veins, and by them diffused 
over the system. IIe regarded the nerves as the 
source of sensation and motion; and had some no- 
tion of them as branching in pairs from the spine. 
Thus he has a curious statement as regards paral- 
ysis, that in the case of any seusational point below 
the head, e. g. from the membrane of the spinal 
marrow being affected injuriously, the parts on the 
right side will be paralyzed if the nerve toward the 
right side be hurt, and similarly, conversely, of the 
left side; but that if the head itself be so affected, 
the inverse law of consequence holds concerning the 
parts related, since each nerve passes over to the 
other side from that of its origin, decussating each 
other in the form of the letter X. The doctrine 
of the Pneuma, or ethereal principle existing in 
the microcosm by which the mind performs all the 
functions of the body, holds a more prominent po- 
sition in the works of Aretzus than in those of any 
of the other authorities (Dr. Adams’ pref. to Aret. 
pp. x., xi.). Ile was aware that the nervous func- 
tion of sensation was distinct from the motive 
power; that either might cease and the other con- 
tinue. His pharmacopeia is copious and reason- 
able, and the limits of the usefulness of this or that 
drug are laid down judiciously. He makes large 
use of wine, and prescribing the kind and the 
number of cyathi to be taken; and some words of 
his ou stomach disorders (rep) kapdiadryins) forci- 
bly recall those of St. Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. 
v. 23), and oue might almost suppose them to have 
been sugvested by the intenser spirituality of hts 
Jewish or Christian patients. ‘ Such disorders,” 
he says, ‘are common to those who toil in teaching, 
whose yearning is after divine instruction, who de- 








































vanced in the Syd. Soc. edition, and ably supported. 
Stil the evidence, being purely negutive, is slender, 


and the opposite arguments are not taken into ac- 
pount. 


@ TWrepuywoees. 
b Hifis dori ToD Eudurov Oepuod ov prepa Te, 7 Kai 


Tayos, ws zy re péya. xetua (De Caus. et Sign. Morb. 
Chron. i, 18). en 


¢ Tdépvecy rhy rpixasa Kai tov ris eUoTibos TpdXNAOV. 


d Sprengel (1b. sup. iv. 52-5) thinks that an approx- 
imately right conception of the nervous system was 
attained by Hierophilus of the Alexandrian school of 
medicine. 

e Galen (Hyg. v.) strenuously recommends the use 
of wine to the aged, stating the wines best adapted te 
them. Even Plato (Leg. ii.) allows old men thus te 
restore their youth, and correct the austerity of age 
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spise delicate and varied diet, whose nourishment 
is fasting, and whose drink is water.’ And as a 
purge of melancholy he prescribes “a little wine, 
and some other more liberal sustenance."' In his 
essay on Acusus, or * brain’ @ fever, he describes 
the powers acquired by the sonl before dissolution 
in the following remarkable words: “ Every sense 
is pure, the intellect acute, the gnostic powers pro- 
phetic; for they prognosticate to themselves in the 
first place their own departure trom life; then they 
foretell what will afterwards take place to those 
present, who fancy sometimes that they are delirious : 
but these persons wonder at the result of what has 
been said. Others, also, talk to certain of the dead, 
perchance they alone pereciving them to be present, 
in virtue of their acute and pure sense, or perchance 
from their soul seeing beforehand, and announcing 
the men with whom they are about to associate. 
lor formerly they were immersed in humors, as if 
in mud and darkness; but when the disease has 
drained these off} and taken away the imist from 
their eyes, they perceive those things which are in 
the air, and through the soul being unencumbered 
become true prophets.”"” ‘To those who wish fur- 
ther to pursue the study of medicine at this era, 
the edition of Areteeus by the Sydenham Society, 
and in a less degree that by Boerhaave (Lugd. Bat. 
1735), to which the references have here been 
made, may be recommended. 

As the general science of medicine and surgery 
of this period may be represented by Aretzeus, so we 
have nearly a representation of its Materia Medica 
by Dioscorides. He too was of the same general 
region — a Cilician Greek, — and his first: lessons 
were probably learnt at ‘Tarsus. His period is 
tinged by the same uncertainty as that of Are- 
teus; but he has usually been assigned to the end 
of the Ist or beginning of the 2d century (see Dict. 
of Biog. and Mythol. s. y.). He was the first 
author of high mark who devoted his attention to 
Materia Medica. Indeed, this branch of ancient 
science remained as he left it till the times of the 
Arabians; and these, though they enlarged the 
supply of drugs and pharmacy, yet copy and repeat 
Dioscorides, as indeed Galen himself often does, on 
all common subject-matter. Above 90 minerals, 
700 plants, and 168 animal substances, are said to 
be described in the researches of Dioscorides, dis- 
playing an industry and skill which has remained 
the marvel of all subsequent commentators. Vliny, 
copious, rare, and curious as he is, yet for want of 
scientific medical knowledge, is little esteemed in 
this particular branch, save when lie follows Dios- 





@ So Sir H. Walford renders it, Essay VI., in which 
occur some valuable comments on the subject treated 
by Aretecus. 

b Aret. de Sign. et Caus. Morb. Acut. ii. 4. 

¢ To the authorities there ndduced may be added 
some remarks by Michel Lévy (Traité ad Hygiene, 
206-7), who ascribes them to a plethoric state pro- 
ducing a congestion of the veins of the rectuin, and 
followed by piles. Blood is discharged from them 
periodically or continuously ; thus the plethora is re- 
lieved, and hence the ancient opinion that hemorrhoids 
wero beneficial. Sanguineous flux of the part may, 
however, arise from other causes than theso varices — 
e. g. ulceration, cancer, etce., of rectum. Wunderbar 
(Bib.- Talm. Med. \ii. 17 d) mentions a bloodless kind, 
distinguished by the Talmudists as even more danger- 
pus, and these he supposes meant in 1 Sam. v. To 


hese ia added (vi. 5, 11, 18) a mention of DYTADY 


A rs ——— 
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corides. The third volume of Paulus 4 gin. (ed. 
Sydenham Soc.) contains a catalogue of medicines 
simple and compound, and the larye proportion in 
which the authority of Dioscorides has contributed 
to form it, will be manifest at the most cursory in- 
spection. To abridge such a subject is impossible, 
and to transcribe it in the most meagre form would 
be far bevond the limits of this article. 

Before proceeding to the examination of diseases 
in detail, it may be well to observe that the ques. 
tion of identity between any ancient malady known 
by description, and any modern one known by ex- 
perience, is often doubtful. Some diseases, just as 
some plants and some animals, will exist almost 
anywhere; others can only be produced within 
narrow limits depending on the conditions of cli- 
mate, habit, ete.; and were only equal observation 
applied to the two, the habitat of a disease might 
be mapped as accurately as that of a plant. It is 
also possible that some diseases once extensively 
prevalent, may run their course and die out, or 
oceur only casually; just as it seems certain that, 
since the Middle Ages, some maladies have been 
introduced into Europe which were previously un- 
known (Diblioth. Seript. Med. Genev. 1731, $. 0.5 
Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen; Leclere’s //istory of 
Med. Par. 1723, transl. Lond. 1699; Freiud's His- 
tory of Med.). 

Lruptive diseases of the acute kind are more 
prevalent in the East than in colder climes. They 
also run their course more rapidly; e. g. common 
itch, which in Scotland remains for a longer time 
vesicular, becomes, in Syria, pustular as early some- 
times as the third day. The origin of it is now 
supposed to be an acarus, but the parasite perishes 
when removed from the skin. Disease of various 
kinds is commonly regarded as a divine infliction, 
or denounced as a penalty for transgression; + the 
evil diseases of Exvypt"’ (perhaps in reference to 
some of the ten plagues) are especially so charac- 
terized (Gen. xx. 18; Ex. xv. 26; Lev. xxvi. 16; 
Deut. vii. 15, xxviii. 60; 1 Cor. xi. 380)3 so the 
emerods (see EMEnops) ¢ of the Philistines (1 Sam. 
vy. 6); the severe dysentery @ (2 Chr. xxi. 15, 19) of 
Jehoram, which was also epidemic [BLOOD, ISsUE 
oF; and Frven], the peculiar symptom of which 
may perhaps have been prolapsus ani (Dr. Mason 
Good, i. 311-13, mentions a case of the entire colon 
exposed); or, perhaps, what is known as diarrhea 
tubularis, formed by the coagulation of fibrine into 
a membrane discharged from the inner coat of the 
intestines, which takes the mould of the bowel, and 
is thus expelled (Kitto, s. v. “ Diseases ’’); so the 





(A. V. mice’); but according to Lichtenstein (in 
Fichhorn's Brb/ioth. vi. 407-66) a venomous solpuga is 
with some plausibility intended, so large, and 80 similar 
in form to a mouse, as to admit of its being denatni- 
nated by the same word. It is suid to destroy and 
live upon scorpions, and to attack in the parts alluded 
to. The reference given is Pliny, H. N. xxix. 4; but 
Pliny gives merely the name, “ solpuga:’’ the rest of 
the statement finds no foundation in him. See below, 
p. 1867. Wunderbar (3tes Heft, p. 19) has another 
interpretation of the mice.” 

d Sce a singular quotation from the Talmud (Shab- 
bath, 82), concerning the effect of tenesmus on ths 
sphincter, Wunderbar, Bib.- Ta/. Med. 8tes Heft, p. 17 
The Talmudists say that those who dio of such sick 
ness as Jehoram’s die painfully, but with full coy 
sciousness. 
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sudden deaths of Er, Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 7, 10), 
the Egyptian first-born (Ex. xi. 4, 5), Nabal, Bath- 
sheba’s son, and Jeroboam’s (1 Sam. xxv. 38; 2 
Sam. xii. 15; 1 K. xiv. 1, 5), are ascribed to action 
of Jehovah immediately, or through a prophet. 
Pestilence (Hab. iii. 5) attends his path (comp. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 15), and is innoxious to those whom 
He shelters (Ps. xci. 3-10). It is by Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Amos associated (as historically in 2 
Sam. xxiv. 13) with “the sword’’ and “ famine”’ 
(Jer. xiv. 12, xv. 2, xxi. 7, 9, xxiv. 10, xxvii. 8, 13, 
xxviii. 8, xxix. 17, 18, xxxii. 24, 36, xxxiv. 17, 
xxxviii. 2, xlii. 17, 22, xliv. 13; Ez. v. 12, 17, vi. 
11, 12, vii. 15, xii. 16, xiv. 21, xxxiii. 27; Am. iv. 
6, 10). The sicknesses of the widow's son of 
Zarephath, of Ahaziah, Benhadad, the leprosy of 
Uzziah, the boil of Hezekiah, are also noticed as 
diseases sent by Jehovah, or in which He interposed, 
1 K. xvii. 17, 20; 2 K. i. 4, xx. 1. In 2 Sam. iii. 
29, disease is invoked as a curse, and in Solomon’s 
prayer, 1 K. viii. 37 (comp. 2 Chr. xx. 9), antici- 
pated as a chastisement. Job and his friends agree 
in ascribing his disease to divine infliction; but the 
latter urge his sins as the cause. So, conversely, 
the healing character of God is invoked or promised, 
Ps. vi. 2, xli. 3, ciii. 3; Jer. xxx. 17. Satanic 
agency appears also as procuring disease, Job ii. 7; 
Luke xiii. 11, 16. Diseases are also mentioned as 
ordinary calamities, e. g. the sickness of old ave, 
headache (perhaps by sunstroke), as that of the 
Shunammite’s son, that of Elisha, and that of Ben- 
hadad, and that of Joram, Gen. xlviii. 1; 1 Sam. 
xxx. 13; 2 K. iv. 20, viii. 7, 29, xiii. 14; 2 Chr. 
xxii. 6. 

Among special diseases named in the O. Test. is 
ophthalmia (Gen. xxix. 17, D°2Y MD), which 
is perhaps more common in Syria and Egypt than 
anywhere else in the world; especially in the fig 
season,* the juice of the newly-ripe fruit having 
the power of giving it. It may occasion partial or 
total blindness (2 K. vi. 18). The eye-salve (xoA- 
Auptov, Rev. iii. 18; Hor. Sat. i.) was a remedy 
common to Orientals, Greeks, and Romans (see 
Hippocr. xoAAodpiov; Celsus, vi. 8, de oculorum 
morbis, (2) de diversis collyriis). Other diseases 
are — barrenness of women, which mandrakes were 





@ Comp. Hippocr. mepi Syros. a. 6POaAuins THs ére- 
telov xai evdnuiov fuuddper naGapois xepadrs Kal Hs 
Kdtw Korine. 

b Possibly the pulmonary tuberculation of the West, 
which is not unknown in Syria, and common enough 


in Smyrna and in Egypt. The word mony is from 


8 root meaning * to waste away.” In Zech. xiv. 1240 
plague is described answering to this meaning — an 
intense emaciation or atrophy ; although no link of 
causation is hinted at, such sometimes results from 
severe internal abscesses. 

¢ It should be noted that Hippocrates, in his 
Epidemies, makes mention of fevers attended with 
buboes, which affords presumption in favor of plague 
being not unknown. It is at any rate as old as the 
Ist century, a.p. See Littré’s Hippocrates, tom. ii. 
P. 585, and fli. p.5. Tho plague is referred to by 
a of the Ist century, namely, Poscidonius and 

d Their terms in the respective versions are : — 


W732, Ydpadypia, scabies jugis. 
AD ran Aetxny, impetigo. 


¢ Or more probably blennorrhea (mucous discharge). 
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supposed to have the power of correcting (Gen. xx. 
18; comp. xii. 17, xxx. 1, 2, 14-16) — * consump 
tion,’ & and several, the names of which are derived 
from various words, signifying to burn or to be hot 
(Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii. 22; see FEVER); 
compare the kinds of fever distinguished by Hip- 
pocrates as xadcos and wip. The “ burning boil,” 


or “of a boil” (Lev. xiii. 23, IW MANE, 


LXX. obvA} tov EAxovs), is again merely marked 
by the notion of an effect resembling that of fire, 
like the Greek gpAeyuovn, or our “ carbuncle:”’ it 
may possibly find an equivalent in the Damascus 


boil of the present time. The “ botch (TD) 
of Egypt” (Deut. xxviii. 27) is so vague a terin as 
to yield a most uncertain sense; the plague, as 
known by its attendant Jado, has been suggested by 
Scheuchzer.¢ It is possible that the Llephantiasis 


Grecorum may be intended by PITw, understood 
in the widest sense of a continued ulceration until 
the whole body, or the portion affected, may be 


regarded as one JTW. Of this disease some 
further notice will be taken below; at present it is 
observable that the saine word is used to express 
the “ boil’? of Hezekiah. This was certainly a 
single lucally confined eruption, and was probably 
a earbuncle, one of which may well be fatal, though 
a single “ boil’? in our sense of the word seldom 
is so. Dr. Mead supposes it to have been a fever 
terminating in an abscess. The diseases rendered 
‘scab’? and “scurvy”? in Lev. xxi. 20, xxii. 22, 
Deut. xxviii. 27, may be almost any skin disease, 
such as those known under the names of lepra, 
psoriasis, pityriasis, icthyosis, favus, or common 
itch. Some of these may be said to approach the 
type of leprosy [LeErrosy] as laid down in Serip- 
ture, althouzh they do not appear to have involved 
ceremonial defilement, but only a blemish disquali- 
fying for the priestly oflice. ‘The quality of being 
incurable is added as a special curse, for these dis- 
eases are not. generally so, or at any rate are com- 
mon in iilder forms. The “running of the reins ” 
(Lev. xv. 2, 3, xxii. 4, marg.) may perhaps mean 
gonorrheae If we compare Num. xxv. 1, xxx. 
7 with Josh. xxii. 17, there is ground for thinking 


The existetice of gonorrhea in early times— save in 
the mild form — has been much disputed. Michel 
Lévy (Traite @ Hygiene, p. 7) considers the affirmative 
as ostublished by the above passage, and says of 
syphilis, “ Que pour notre part, nous n’avons jamais 
pu considérer comme une nouveauté du xv.¢ siecle.” 
IIe certainly gives some strong historical evidence 
against the view that it was introduced into France 
by Spanish troops under Gonzalvo de Cordova on their 
return from the New World, und so into the rest of 
Europe, where it was knowr as the morbus Gallicus. 
He adds, “La syphilis est perdue confusement dans 
la pathologie ancienne par la diversité de ses symp- 
tomes et de ses altérations; leur interprétation col- 
lective, et leur redaction en une seule unité morbide, 
a fait croire 4 Vintroduction dune maladie nouvelle.” 
See also Freind’s History of Med., Dr. Mead, Michaclis, 
Reinhart (Bibelkrankheiten), Schmidt (Biwblischer Med.), 
and others. Wunderbar ( Bib.- Talm. Med. iii. 20, com- 
menting on Lev. xv., and comparing Mishna, Zabum, 
ii. 2, and Maimon. ad loc.) thinks that gonorrhea 
bentgna was in the mind of the latter writers. Dr. 
Adanis, the editor of Paul. AZzin. (Sydenh. Soc. ii. 14), 
considers syphilis a modified form of clephantiasis, 
For all ancicnt notices of the cognate diseases see that 
work, i. 593 foll. 
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that some disease of this class, derived from pol- 
juting sexual intercourse, remained among the 
people. The ‘issue"’ of Lev. xv. 19, may be 
[BLoop, IssuF oF] the menorrhagia, the duration 
of which in the East is sometimes, when not checked 
by remedies, fur an indefinite period (Matt. ix. 20), 
or uterine hemorrhage from other causes. In Deut. 
xxvili. 35, is mentioned a disease attacking the 
“knees and legs,’ consisting in a “sore botch 
which cannot be healed,’ but extended, in the 
sequel of the verse, from the “sole of the foot to 
the top of the head.” The latter part of the quo- 
tation would certainly accord with Alephantiasis 
Greecorin ; but this, if the whole verse be a mere 
continuation of one described malady, would be in 
contradiction to the fact that this disease com- 
mences in the face, not in the lower menibers. On 
the other hand, a disease which affects the knees 
and legs, or more commonly one of them only — its 
principal feature being intumescence, distorting and 
altering all the proportions — is by a mere accident 
of languaye known as Elephantiasis® Arabum, 
Bucnemia Tropica (Rayer, vol. iii. 820-841), or 
“ Barbadoes leg,’ from being well known in that. 
island. Supposing, however, that the affection of 
the knees and legs is something distinet, and that. 
the latter part of the description applies to the 
Elephantiasis Grecorum,? the incurable and the 
all-pervading character of the malady are well ex- 
pressed by it. ‘This disease is what now passes 
under the name of “ leprosy’? (Michaelis, iii, 259) 
— the lepers, e. g., of the huts near the Zion gate 
of modern Jerusalem are elephantisiacs.c It has 
been asserted that there are two kinds, one painful, 
the other painless; but as regards Syria and the 
Fast this is contradicted. There the parts atlected 
are quite benumbed and lose sensation. It is classed 
asa tubercular disease, not confined to the skin, 
but pervading the tissues and destroying the bones. 
It is not confined to any ave or either sex. It first. 
appears in general, but not always, about the face, 
as an indurated nodule (hence it is improperly 
called tubercular), which gradually enlarges, in- 
flames, and ulcerates. Sometimes it commences 
in the neck or arms. ‘The ulcers will heal spon- 
taneously, but only after a long period, and after 
destroying a great deal of the “neighboring parts. 
Ifa joint. be attacked, the ulceration will go on till 
its destruction is complete, the joints of finger, toe, 
etc., dropping off one by one. Frightful dreams 
and fetid breath are symptoms mentioned by some 
pathologists. More nodules will develope them- 





« The Arabs call Elephantiasts Grecorum el d=. 


(judhém) = mutilation, from the gradual dropping off 
of the joints of the extremities. They give to E. 


Arabum the name of hao zfo, Da-ul-fil = 


morbus elephas, from the leg whon swelled resembling 
that of the animal; but the latter discase is quite dis- 
tinct from the former. 

b For its ancient description see Celsus, iii. 25, de 
Elephantiasi. Galen (de Arte Curatoria ad Glaucon, 
lib. ii. de Cancro et Elyph.) recommends viper’s flesh, 
gives anecdotes of cases, and adds that the disorder 
was common in Alexandria. In Hippocr. (Prorrhetic. 
fi. ap. fin.) is mentioned y vovgos » POurKy Kadcopnern, 
but in the glossary of Galen is found, 1) Potvixcy vougos: 
H vata Vowikynv wal KaTa Ta avaToALKa Mépy TACOVa- 
fouca. Andovabac bé xavravOa Soxet y EAeharTiacts. 

e Schilling de Lepra, Animady. in’ Ousselium ad 
§ xix. says, “ persuasum habeo lepram ab clephantiasi 
aon differre nisi gradu ; ad § xxiii. he illustrates Num. 
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selves; and, if the face be the chief seat of the dis 
ease, it assumes a leonine@ aspect, loathsome and 
hideous; the skin becomes thick, rugose, and livid; 

the eyes are fierce and staring, and the hair gen- 
erally falls off from all the parts affected. When 
the throat is attacked the voice shares the affection, 
and sinks to a hoarse, husky whisper. These two 
symptoms are eminently characteristic. The patient 
will become bed-ridden, and, though a mass of 
bodily corruption, seem happy and contented with 
his sad condition, until sinking exhausted under 
the ravages of the disease, he is generally carried 
off, at least in Syria, by diarrhea. It is hereditary, 
and may be inoculated, but does not propagate 
itself by the closest contact; e. g. two women in 
the aforesaid leper-huts remained uncontaminated 
though their husbands were both affected, and yet 
the children born to them were, like the fathers, 
elephantisiac, and became so in early life. On the 
children of diseased parents a watch for the ap- 
pearance of the malady is kept; bnt no one is afraid 
of infection, and the neighbors mix freely with 
them, though, like the lepers of the O. T., they 
live “in a several house.’’ It became first prev- 
alent in Europe during the crusades, and by their 
means was diffused, and the ambiguity of desig- 
nating it leprosy then originated, and has been 
venerally since retained. Pliny (Vet. Hist. xxvi. 5) 
asserts that it was unknown in Italy till the time 
of Pompey the Great, when it was imported from 
Kevpt, but soon became extinct (Paul. A¢gin. ed. 
Sydenh. Soe. ii. 6). It is, however, broadly dis- 
tinguished from the Aémpa, Aeven, etc. of the 
Greeks by name and symptoms, no less than by 
toman medical and even popular writers; comp. 
Lucretius, whose mention of it is the earliest — 

* Est elephas morbus, qui propter flumina Nili, 

Gignitur Ezy pto in media, neque praeterea usquam.”? 

It is nearly extinct in Europe, save in Spain and 
Norway. A case was seen lately in the Crimea, 
but. may have been produced elsewhere. It prevails 
in Turkey and the Greek Archipelago. One case, 
however, indigenous in’ England, is recorded 
amongst the medical fae-similes at Guy" y’s Hospital. 
In Granada it was generally fatal after eight or ten 
years, whatever the treatment. 

This favors the correspondence of this disease 
with one of those evil diseases of Egypt,” possibly 
its “ hotch,”” threatened Deut. xxviii. 27, 385. This 
‘ hotch,”? however, seems more probably to mean 
the foul uleer mentioned by Aretseus (de Sign. et 
Caus. Morb, Acut. i. 9), and called by him &p6a 


xii. 12, by his own experience, in dissecting a woman 
dead in childbed, as follows:  Corrupti fetus dimidia 
pors in utero adhuc heerebat. Aperto utero tam im- 
manis spargebatur fetor, ut non solum omnes adstantes 
aufugerent,” ete. He thinks that the point of Moses’ 
simile is the ill odor, which he ascribes to lepers, 1. ¢. 
elephantisiacs. 


d Yence called also Leontiasis. Many have attrib- 
uted to these wretched creatures a libido tnexplebiis 
(seo Proceedings of Med. and Chirurg. Soc. of Londen, 
Jan. 1860, iii. 164, from which some of the above re- 
marks are taken). This is denied by Dr. Robert Sim 
(from a close study of the disease in Jerusalem), save 
in so far as idleness and inactivity, with animal wants 
supplied, may conduce to it. 

e Jahn (Hebd. Ant, Upham’s translation, p. 206) 
denies this. 

JS The editor of Paul. ZEzin, (Sydenham Society, ii 
14) is convinced that the syphilis of modory times is a 
modified form of the elephantiasia 


tre sTS 
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@ doxdpn. He ascribes its frequency in Egypt 
to the mixed vegetable diet there followed, and to 
the use of the turbid water of the Nile, but adds 
that it is common in Coelo-Syria. The Talmud 
speaks of the Elephantiasis (Baba Kama, 80 b.) as 
being “‘ moist without and dry within” (Wunder- 
bar, Biblisch-Talmudische Med. 3tes Heft, 10, 11). 
Advanced cases are said to have a cancerous aspect, 
and some @ even class it as a form of cancer, a dis- 
ease dependent on faults of nutrition. It has been 
asserted that this, which is perhaps the most dread- 
ful disease of the East, was Job's malady. Origen, 
Hexapla on Job ii. 7, mentions, that one of the 
Greek versions gives it, loc. cit., as the affliction 
which befell him. Wunderbar (ué sup. p. 10) sup- 
poses it to have been the Tyrian leprosy. resting 
chiefly on the itching © implied, as he supposes, by 
Job ii. 7, 8. Schmidt (Biblischer Med. iv. 4) 
thinks the ‘sore boil’? may indicate some graver¢ 
disease, or concurrence of diseases. But there is 
no need to go beyond the statement of Scripture, 
which speaks not only of this ‘ boil,”’ but of ‘ skin 
loathsome and broken,”’ ‘covered with worms and 
clods of dust: '* the second symptom is the result 
of the first, and the “ worms’? are probably the 
larvee of some fly, known so to infest and make its 
nidus in any wound or sore exposed to the air, and 
to increase rapidly in size. The “clods of dust” 
would of course follow from his “ sitting in ashes.”’ 
The “ breath strange to his wife,’ if it be nota 
figurative expression for her estrangement from 
him, may imply a fetor, which in such a state of 
body hardly requires explanation. The expression 
my “bowels boiled’ (xxx. 27) may refer to the 
burning sensation in the stomach and bowels, caused 
by acrid bile, which is common in ague. Aretzeus 
(de Cur. Morb. Acut. ii. 3) has a similar expres- 
sion, Oepuactn raév omAdyxvwv ofoy ard rupds, 
as attending syncope. 

The “ scaring dreams” and ‘terrifying visions ”’ 
are perhaps a mere symptom @ of the state of mind 
bewildered by unaccountable afflictions. The in- 
tense emaciation was (xxxiii. 21) perhaps the mere 
result of protracted sickness. 

The disease of king Antiochus (2 Macc. ix. 5-10, 
dc.) is that of a boil breeding worms (zlcus ver- 
minosum). So Sulla, Pherecydes, and Aleman the 
poet, are mentioned (Plut. ciéa Sulle) as similar 
cases. The examples of both the Herods (Jos. Ant. 
xvii. 6, § 5, B. J. i. 33, § 5) may also be adduced, 
as that of Pheretime (Herod. iv. 205). There is 
some doubt whether this disease be not allied to 
phthiriasis, in which lice are bred, and cause ulcers. 
This condition may originate either in a sore, or in 


a Such is the opinion of Dr. R. Sim, expressed ina 
private letter to the writer. But sce a letter of his to 
Med. Times and Gazette, April 14, 1860. 

6 The suppuration, etc., of ulcers, appears at least 
equally likely to be intended. 

¢ He refers to Hippocr. Lib. de Med. tom. viii. 
pelovwy ore vooniarwy, 

@ Hippocrates mentions, ii. 514, ed. Kiihu, Lips. 
1826, as u symptom of fever, that the patient goBéerar 
and évurviwy. Sce also i. 692, wepi iepns vooov.. . 
Seipara vuKrds Kai pdBot. 

3 Rayer, vol. iii. 808-819. gives a list of parasites, 
most of them in the skin. This  Guinea-worm,” it 
appears, is also found in Arabia Petrsea, on the coasts 
of the Caspian and Persian Gulf, on the Ganges, in 
Upper Egypt and Abyssinia (ib. 814). Dr. Mead refers 
Merod’s disease to évrogwa, or intestinal worms. 
Bhapter, without due foundation, objects that the 
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a morbid habit of body brought on by uncleanlis 
ness, suppressed perspiration, or neglect; but the 
vermination, if it did not commence in a sore, 
would produce one. Dr. Mason Good (iv. 504-6), 
speaking of udArs, padtacuds = cutaneous ver- 
mination, mentions a case in the Westminster In- 
firmary, and ap opinion that universal phthiriasis 
was no unfrequent disease among the ancients; he 
also states (p. 500) that in gangrenous ulcers, es- 
pecially in warm climates, inuumerable grubs or 
maggots will appear almost every morning. The 
camel, and other creatures, are known to be the 
habitat of similar parasites. ‘There are also cases 
of vermination without any wound or faulty out- 
ward state, such as the Vena JMJedinensis, know 
in Africa as the Guinea-worm,” of which Galen 
had heard only, breeding under the skin and need- 
ing to be drawn out carefully by a needle, lest it 
break, when great soreness and suppuration succeed 
(Freind, (fist. of Med. i. 49; De Mandelslo's Tavs 
els, p. 45 and Paul. degin. t. iv. Sydeuh. Soc. ed.). 

In Deut. xxviii. 65, it is possible that a palpita- 
tion of the heart is intended to be spoken of (comp 
Gen. xiv. 26). In Mark ix. 17 (compare Luke ix. 
38) we have an apparent case of epilepsy, shown 
especially in the foaming, falling, wallowing, and 
similar violent symptoms mentioned; this might 
easily be a form of demoniacal manifestation. ‘The 
case of extreme hunger recorded 1 Sam. xiv. was 
merely the result of exhaustive fatigue; but it is 
remarkable that the Bulimia of which Xenophon 
speaks (:lnad. iv. 5, 7) was remedied by an appli- 
cation in which ‘honey’? (comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 27) 
was the chief ingredient. 

Besides the common injuries of wounding, bruis- 
ing, striking out eye, tooth, etc., we have in Kx. 
xxi. 22, the case of miscarriave produced by a blow, 
push, etc., damaging the fetus. 

The plague of * boils and blains”’ is noé said to 
have been fatal to man, as the murrain preceding 
was to cattle; this alone would seem to contradict 
the notion of Shapter (Jfedic. Saer. p. 113), that 
the disorder in question was smallpox,” which, 
wherever it has appeared, until mitigated by vac- 
cination, has been fatal to a great part, perhaps a 
majority of those seized. The smallpox also gen- 
erally takes some days to pronounce and mature, 
which seems opposed to the Mosaic account. ‘The 
expression of Ix. ix. 10, a ‘boil’? 9 flourishing, or 
ebullient with blains, may perhaps be a disease 
analogous to phlegmonous erysipelas, or even com- 
mon erysipelas, which is often accompanied by 
vesications such as the word “ blains”’ might fitly 
describe.” 


word in that caso should have been not gxwAné, but 
evAn (Medica Sacra, p. 188). 

Jf It has been much debated whether the smallpox 
be an ancient discase. On the whole, perhaps, the 
arguments in favor of its not being such predominate, 
chiefly on account of the strongly marked character 
of the symptoms, which makes the negative argument 
of unusual weight. 


7B MAVAYSN PTW. 

h This is Dr. Robert Sim’s opinion. On comparing, 
however, the means used to produce the disorder (Ex. 
ix. 8), an analogy is perceptible to what is called 
 bricklayer’s itch,” and therefore to leprosy.  [{Lep- 
Rosy.}] A disease involving a whito spot breaking forth 
from a boil related to leprosy, nud clean or unclear 
according to symptoms specified, occurs under the 
general locus of leprosy (Lev. xiii. 18-23). 
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The © withered hand"? of Jeroboam (1 K. xiii. 
6), and of the man Matt. xii. 10-13 (comp. Luke 
vi. 10), is such an effect as is known to follow from 
the obliteration of the main artery of any member, 
or from paralysis of the principal nerve, either 
through disease or through injury. A case with a 
Byinptomm exactly parallel to that of Jeroboam is 
mentioned in the life of Gabriel, an Arab physician. 
It was that of a woman whose hand had become 
rigid in the act of swinging,“ and remained in the 
extended posture. The most remarkable feature in 
the case, as related, is the remedy, which consisted 
in alarm acting on the nerves, inducing a sudden 
and spontaneous eflort to use the limb — an effort 
which, like that of the dumb son of Creesus (Ilerod. 
i. 85), was paradoxically successful. The case of 
the widow's son restored by Elisha (2 Kt. iy. 19) 
was probably one of sunstroke. 

The disease of Asa “in his feet’? (Schmidt, 
Biblischer’ Med. iit. 5, § 2), which attacked him 
in his old age (1 K. xv. 23; 2 Chr. xvi. 12) and 
became exceeding great, may have been either 
edema, swelling, or podagra, gout. The former 
is common in aged persons, in whom, owing to the 
ditticulty of the return upwards of the sluggish 
lhlood, its watery part stays in the feet. ‘The latter, 
though rare in the East at present, is mentioned 
by the ‘Talmudists (Sefah, 10 a, and Sanhedrin, 
48 4), and there is no reason why it may not have 
been known in Asa’s time. It oceurs in Hippoer. 
Aphor. vi., Prognost. 15; Celsus, iv. 24; Aretvus, 
Morb. Chron. ii. 12, and other ancient. writers? 

In 1 Macc. vi. 8, occurs a mention of * sickness 
of grief;’’ in Ecclus. xxxvii. 30, of sickness caused 
by excess, which require only a passing mention. 
The disease of Nebuchadnezzar has been viewed by 
Jahn as a mental and purely subjective malady. 
It is not easy to see how this satisfies the plain 
emphatic statement of Dan. iv. 33, which seems to 
include, it is true, mental derangement, but to 
assert a deyraded bodily state ¢ to some extent, and 
a corresponding change of habits. We may regard 
it as Mead (Jed. Sacr. vii.), following Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, does, as a species of the 
melancholy known as Lycanthropia@ (Puulus dvgin. 
iti, 16; Avicenna, iit. 1,5, 22). Persons so affected 
wander like wolves in sepulchres by night, and 
imitate the howling of a wolf or a doy. Further, 
there are well-attested accounts of wild or half-wild 
human creatures, of cither sex, who have lived as 
beasts, losing human consciousifess, and acquiring 
2% superhuman ferocity, activity, and swiftness. 
“ither the lyeanthropic patients or these latter may 
furnish a partial analogy to Nebuchadnezzar, in 
regard to the various puints of modified outward 
appearance and habits ascribed to him. Nor would 





a “ Inter jactandum se funibus .. . remansit illa 
(inanus) extensn, ita ut retrahere ipsam nequiret 
(Nreind's Hist. Med, ii. Append. p. 2). 

b Seneca mentions it (Epist. 95) as an extreme note 
of the female depravity current in his own time, that 
even the female sex was become liable to gout, 

¢ The “eagles? feathers ? and © birds’ claws ” are 
probably used only in illustration, not necessarily as 
describing ev new type to which the hiuir, ete., ap- 
proximated. Uomp. the simile of Ps. ciii. 5, and that 
of 2K. v. 1+. 

@ Comp. Virg. Bucol. viii. 97: — 

“ Soepe lupum fieri et sc condere silvis.” 
e The Targ. of Jonathan renders the Heb. poe hm het 


1 Sam. x. 10, by “he was mad or insane” (Jahn, 
Uphan’s transl. 212-13). 
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it seem impossible that a sustained lycanthropia 
micht produce this latter condition. 

Here should be noticed the mental malady of 
Saul.e His melancholy seems to have had its origin 
in his sin; it was therefore grounded in his moral 
nature, but extended its effects, as commonly, to 
the intellectual. The ‘evil spirit from God,’’ 
whatever it mean, was no part of the medical 
features of his case, and may therefore be excluded 
from the present notice. Music, which soothed 
him for a while, has entered largely into the milder 
modern treatment of lunacy. 

The palsy meets us in the N. T. only, and in 
features too familiar to need special remark. The 
words +‘ grievously tormented ’’ (Matt. viii. 6) have 
been commented on by Baier (de Paral. 32), to 
the effect that examples of acutely painful paralysis 
ure not wanting in modern pathology, e. g. when 
paralysis is complicated with neuralgia. But if 
this statement be viewed with doubt, we might 
understand the Greek expression (BacayCéuevos) 
as used of paralysis agitans, or even of chorea’ (St. 
Vitus’ dance), in both of which the patient, being 
never still fora moment save when asleep, might 
well be so described. The woman's case who was 
“bowed together by “a spirit of infirmity,’? may 
probably have been paralytic (Luke xiii. 11). If 
the dorsal muscles were aflected, those of the chest 
and abdomen, from want of resistance, would un- 
dergo contraction, and thus cause the patient to 
suffer as described. 

Gangrene (yayypaiva, Celsus, vii. 33, de gan- 
granada), or mortification in its various forms, is a 
totally different disorder from the “ canker” of the 
A. V. in 2 Tim. ii. 17. Both gangrene and cancer 
were common in all the countries familiar to the 
Scriptural writers, and neither ditters from the mod- 
ern disease of the same name (Dr. M. Good, ii. 
669, &e., and 579, &e.). 

In Is. xxvi. 18; Ds. vil. 14, there seems an allu- 
sion to false conception, in which, though attended 
by pains of quasi-labor and other ordinary symp- 
toms, the womb has been found unimpregnated, 
and no delivery has followed. The medical term 
(Dr. M. Good, iv. 188) éumvevpatwots, mola ven- 
tosa, suggests the Scriptural language, “ we have as 
it were brought forth wind; "’ the whole passage is 
fisurative for disappointment after great effort.g 

Poison, as a means of destroying life, hardly oc- 
eurs In the Bible, save as applied to arrows (Job vi. 
4). In Zech. xii. 2, the marg. gives “ poison ”’ as 
an alternative rendering, which does not seem pref- 
erable; intoxication being probably meant. In the 
annals of the Herods poisons occur as the resource 
of stealthy murder.4 





J Jahn (Upham’s transl. 232) suggests that cramp, 
twisting the linb round as if in torture, may have 
been intended. This suits Bagargoueros, no doubt, 
but not napadvrixos. 

2 For an account of the complaint, see Paw Egin., 
ed. Syd. Soc. i. p. 632. 

h In Chwolson’s Ueberreste d. Altbab. Literatur, I 
129, lbn Wiahschijjnh’s treatise on poisons contains 
references to several older writings by authors of other 
nations on that subject. His commentator, Jarbiqi, 
treats of the existence and effects of poisons and anti- 
dotes, and in an independent work of his own thus 
classifies the subject: (1) of poisons: which kill at 
sight (wenn sie man nur ansieht); (2) of those which 
kill through sound (Sehall oder Laut); (8) of those 
which kill by smelling; (4) of those which kill by 
reaching the interior of the body; (5) of those which 
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The bite or sting of venomous beasts can hardly 
be treated as a disease; but in connection with the 
«fiery (é. e. venomous) serpents’’ of Num. xxi. 6, 
and the deliverance from death of those bitten, it 
deserves a notice. Even the Talmnd acknowledges 
that the healing power lay not in the brazen ser- 
pent itself, but ‘¢as soun as they feared the Most 
High, and uplifted their hearts to their Heavenly 
Father, they were healed, and in default of this were 
brought to nought.’’ ‘Thus the brazen figure was 
symbolical only; or, according to the lovers of 
purely natural explanation, was the stage-trick to 
cover a false miracle. It was customary to conse- 
crate the image of the affliction, cither in its cause 
or in its effect, as in the golden emerods, golden 
mice, of 1 Sam. vi. 4, 8, and in the ex-votos com- 
mon in Egypt even before the exodus; and these 
may be compared with this setting up of the brazen 
serpent. Thus we have in it only an instance of 
the current custom, fanciful or superstitious, being 
sublimed to a higher purpose. 

The bite of a white she-mule, perhaps in the rut- 
ting season, is according to the Talmudists fatal; 
and they also mention that of a mad dog, with cer- 
tain symptoms by which to discern his state 
(Wunderbar, wé sup. 21). The scorpion and centi- 
pede are natives of the Levant (Rev. ix. 5, 10), and, 
with a large variety of serpents, swarm there. ‘To 
these, according to Lichtenstein, should be added 
& venomous solpuga,? or large spider, similar to the 
Calabrian Tarantula; but the passage in Pliny ® ad- 
duced (/7. N. xxix. 29), gives no satisfactory ground 
for the theory based upon: it, that its bite was the 
cause of the emerods.¢ It is, however, remarkable 
that Pliny mentions with some fullness, a mus aran- 
eus — not a spider resembling a mouse, but a mouse 
resembling a spider — the shrew-mouse, and called 
araneus, Isidorus“ says from this resemblance, or 
from its eating spiders. Its bite was venomous, 
caused mortification of the part, and a spreading ul- 
cer attended with inward griping pains, and when 
crushed on the wound was its own best antidote.¢ 

The disease of old age has acquired a place in 
Biblical nosology chiefly owing to the elegant alle- 
gory into which “ The Preacher’? throws the suc- 
cessive tokens of the ravage of time on man (Eccl. 
xii.). The symptoms enumerated have each their 
significance for the physician, for, though his art 
can do little to arrest them, they yet mark an 





kill by contact, with special mention of the poisoning 
of garments. 

@ Comp. Lucan, Pharsalia, ix. 887-8: ° Quis cnlcaro 
tuas timeat solpuga latebras,” etc. 

b His words are: ‘ Est et formicarum genus vene- 
natum, non ferein Italii: solpugas Cicero uppellat.” 

¢ He says that the solpuga causes such swellings on 
the parts of the female camel, and that they are called 


by the same word in Arabic as the Leb. mydby, 


which simply means “swellings.”” Ho supposes the 
men might have been “ versetzt bei der Befriedigung 
natiirlicher Bediirfnisse.”” Ile seems not to have given 
due weight to the expression of 1 Sam. vi. 5, “mice 
which mar the land,” which seems to distinguish the 
“land” from the people in a way fatal to the inge- 
uious notion he eupports. For the multiplication of 
these and similar ereutures to an extraordinary and 
fatal degree, comp. Varro, Fragm. ap. fin. “ M. Varro 
autor est, a cuniculis suffossum in Hispania oppidum, 
& talpis in Thessalii, ab ranis civitatem in Galli4 pul- 
sam, ab locustis in Africii, ex Gyaro Cycladum insula 
incolas a muribus fugatos.”” 

@ His words are: “ Mus araneus cujus morsu aranea 
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altered coNdition calling for a treatment of its own. 
“The Preacher ” divides the sum of human ex- 
istence into that period which involves every 
mode of growth, and that’ which involves every 
mode of decline. ‘The first reaches from the point 
of birth or even of generation, onwards to the 
attainment of the “erand climacteric,” and the 
second from that epoch backwards through a cor- 
responding period of decline till the point of disso- 
lution is reached.’ ‘This latter course is marked in 
metaphor by the darkening of the great lights of 
nature, and the ensuing season of life is compared 
to the broken weather cf the wet season, setting in 
when summer is gone, when after every shower 
fresh clouds are in the sky, as contrasted with the 
showers of other seasons, which pass away into 
clearness. Such he means are the ailments and 
troubles of declining age, as compared with those 
of advancing life. ‘The keepers of the house” 
are perhaps the ribs which support the frame, or 
the arms and shoulders which enwrap and protect 
it. Their * trembling,” espeeially thatof the arms, 
etc., is a sure sign of vigor past. The © strong 
men” are its supporters, the lower limbs © bowing 
themselves ’* under the weight they once so liehtly 
bore. The “grinding? hardly needs to be ex- 
plained of the teeth now become ‘few.’ The 
“lookers from the windows” are the pupils of the 
eyes, now “ darkened,” as Isaac's were, and Eli's; 
and Moses, though spared the dimness, was yet in 
that very exemption a marvel (Gen. xxvii., comp. 
xlviii. 10; 1 Sam. iv. 15; Deut. xxxiv. 7). The 
‘doors shut ’’ represent the dullness of those other 
senses which are the portals of knowledve; thus 
the taste and smell, as_ in the case of Barzillai, be- 
come impaired, and the ears stopped against sound. 
The “rising up at the voice of a bird?’ portrays 
the lieht, socn-fleeting, easily-broken shiniber of the 
aged man; or possibly, and more literally, actual 
waking in the early morning, when first the cock 
crows, may be intended. The “daughters of 
music brought low,” suggest the 


—-‘ Big manly voice 
Now turn‘d again to childish treble ; 


and also, as illustrated again by Barzillai, the failure 
in the discernment and the utterance of musical 
notes. The fears of old age are next noticed: 
“They shall be afraid of that which is high 3” 9 an 


moritur est in Sardinii animal perexiguum aranes 
formit quie solifuga dicitur, eo quod diem fugiat” 
(Orig. xii. 3). 

e As regurds the scorpion, this belief and practice 
still prevails in Palestine. Pliny says (CH. N. xxix 
27). after prescribing the ashes of a ram's hoof, young 
of a weasel, etc., “si jumenta momordcrit mus (7. ¢. 
araneus) recens cum sale imponitur, nut fel vespertil 
ionis ex aceto. Et ipse mus arancus contra se remedio 
est divulsus et impositus,”’ etc. In cold climates, it 
seems, the venom of the shrew-mouse is not percep- 
tible. 


Sf These are respectively called the moyn ‘9° 


and tho FT TOYrt VW of the Rabbins (Wunderbar, 


2tes Heft). The same idea appears in Soph. Trachin. 

g Or, even more simply, these words may be under 
stood as meaning that old men have neither vizor nor 
breath for going up hills, mountains, or anything else 
that is “Ingh;” nay, for them the plain, even road 
has its terrors— they walk timidly aud cautiously 
even along that. 
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obscure expression, perhaps, for what aré popularly 
ealled ‘nervous’’ terrors, exaggerating and mag- 
nifying every object of alarm, and “making,”’ 
as the saying is, “ mountains of molehills.”’ “ Fear 
in the way "’ is at first less obvious; but we ob- 
serve that nothing unnerves and agitates an old 
person more than the prospect of a long journey. 
Thus regarded, it becomes a fine and subtile touch 
in the description of decrepitude. All readiness to 
haste is arrested, and a numb despondency succeeds. 
The “flourishing ’’ of “the almond-tree " is still 
more obscure; but we observe this tree in Palestine 
blossoming when others show no sign of vegetation, 
and when it is dead winter all around — no ill type, 
perhaps, of the old man who has survived his own 
contemporaries and many of his juniors.2  Youth- 
ful lusts die out, and their organs, of which “ the 
erasshopper "’° is perhaps a figure, are relaxed. 
The «silver cord’’ may be that of nervous sensa- 
tion, or motion, or even the spinal marrow itself. 
Perhaps some incapacity of retention may be signi- 
fied by the “golden bowl broken; °’ the “ pitcher 
bruken at the well’? suggests some vital supply 
stopping at the usual source — derangement  per- 
haps of the digestion or of the respiration; the 
‘wheel shivered at the cistern,’ conveys, through 
the image of the water-lifting process familiar in 
irrigation, the notion of the blood, pumped, as it 
were, through the vessels, and fertilizing the whole 
system; for “the blood is the life.”’ 

This careful register of the tokens of decline 
might lead us to expect great care for the preserva- 
tion of health and strength; and this indeed is 
found to mark the Mosaic system, in the regulations 
concerning dict, ¢ the “divers washings," and the 
pollution imputed to a corpse — nay, even in cir- 
cumcision itself. These served not only the cere- 
monial purpose of imparting self-consciousness to 
the Hebrew, and keeping him distinct from alien 
admixture, but had a sanitary aspect of rare wis- 
dom, when we regard the country, the climate, and 
the ave. The laws of diet had the effect of tempering 
by a just admixture of the organic substances of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms the regimen of He 
brew families, and thus providing for the vigor of 
future ages, as wellas checking the stimulus which 
the predominant. use of animal food gives to the 
passions. ‘Io these effects may he ascribed the 
immunity often enjoyed by the Hebrew  race.* 
amidst epidemics devastating the countries of their 
sojourn. ‘The best and often the sole possible exer- 
cise of medicine is to prevent disease. Moses could 
not legislate for cure, but his rules did for the 
great mass of the people what no therapeutics how- 
ever consummate could do, —they gave the best 
security for the public health by provisions incor- 





@ Compare also perhaps the dictum of the slothful 
man, Prov. xxii. 18, “There is a lion in the way.” 
b Tn the same strain Juvenal (Sat. x. 243-5) says: 


“TToc data pana diu viventibus, ut renovata 
Semper clade domus, multis in Juctibus inque 
Perpetuo meerore et nigra veste senescant.” 
c Dr. Mead (Med. Sacr. vii.) thinks that the sero- 
tum, swoln by a rupture, is perhaps meant to be typ- 
ified by the shape of tho grasshopper. He renders the 


Hebrew ml ae Dano) after the LAX. etra- 
xvvdn 1 dueple, ae impinguabitur locusta. Comp. 
lor. Odrs, ii. , 8. 

d Wo find hints of the nerves proceeding in pairs 
trom the brain, both in the Talmudical writers and in 
Aretwous. See below in the text. 
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pcrated in the public economy. Whether we re 
gard the laws which secluded the leper, as designed 
to prevent infection or repress the dread of it, their 
wisdom is nearly equal, for of all terrors the imagin- 
ary are the most terrible. The laws restricting mar- 
riage have in general a similar tendency, degeneracy 
being the penalty of a departure from those which 
forbid commixture of near kin. Michel Lévy re- 
marks on the salubrious tendency of the law of 
marital separation (Lev. xv.) imposed (Lévy, Traité 
@ Ilygitene, p. 8). The precept also concerning 
purity on the necessary occasions in a desert en- 
campment (Deut. xxiii. 12-14), enjoining the re- 
turn of the elements of productiveness to the soil, 
would probably become the basis of the municipal 
regulations having for their object a similar purity 
in towns. The consequences of its neglect in such 
encampments is shown by an example quoted by 
Michel Lévy, as mentioned by M. de Lamartine 
(#0. 8,9). Length of life was regarded as a mark 
of divine favor, anid the divine legislator had pointed 
out the means of ordinarily insuring a fuller mea- 
sure of it to the people at large than could, accord- 
ing to physical laws, otherwise be hoped for. Per- 
haps the extraor dinary means taken to prolong vital- 
itv may be referred to this source (1 K. i. 2), and 
there is no reason why the case of David should be 
deemed a singular one. We may also compare the 
apparent influence of vital warmth enhanced toa 
iniraculous degree, but having, perhaps, a physical 
law as its basis, in the cases of Elijah, Elisha, and 
the sons of the widow of Zarephath, and the 
Shunammite. Wunderbar 9 has collected several 
examples of such influence similarly exerted, which 
however he seems to exaggerate to an absurd pitch. 
Yet it would seem not against analogy to suppose, 
that, as pernicious exhalations, miasmata, etc., may 
pass from the sick and affect the healthy, so there 
should be a reciprocal action in favor of health. 
The climate of Palestine afforded a great range of 
temperature within a narrow compass, — e. g. a long 
sea-coast, a long deep valley (that of the Jordan), 
a broad flat plain (Esdraclon), a large portion of 
table-land (Judah and Ephraim), and the higher 
elevations of Carmel, Tabor, the lesser and greater 
Hermon, ete. Thus it partakes of nearly all sup- 
portable climates.“ In October its rainy season 
begins with moist westerly winds. In November 
the trees are bare. In December snow and ice are 
often found, but never lie long, and only during the 
north wind’s prevalence. The cold disappears at 
the end of February, and the “ latter rain ’’ sets in, 
lasting through March to the middle of April, when 
thunder-storms are common, torrents swell, and the 
heat rises in the low grounds. At the end of April 
the hot season begins, but preserves moderation till 


€ Michel Lévy quotes Hallé as acknowledging the 
salutary character of the prohibition to cat pork, which 
he says is * sujet i une altération du tissu graisseux 
trés analogue a Ian degendrescence lépreuse.” 

J This was said of the Jews in London during the 
cholera attack of 1849. 

Gg. Biblisch; Talmud. Med. 2tes Heft, I. D. pp. 15-17. 
Ilo speaks of the result ensuing from shaking hands 
with one’s friends, etc. 

h The possession of an abundance of salt tended to 
banish much disease (Ps. lx. (title) ;2 Sam. viii. 18; 1 
Chr. xviii. 12). Salt-pits (Zeph. ii. 9) are still dug by 
the Arabs on the shore of the Dead Sea. For the use 
of salt toa new-born infant, Ez xvi. 4, comp. Galen 
de Sanit. lib. i. enp. 7. 
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June, thence till September becomes extreme; and 
during all this period rain seldom occurs, but often 
heavy dews prevail. In September it commences 
to be cool, first at night, and sometimes the rain 
begins to fall at the end of it. ‘The migration with 
the season from an inland to a sea-coast position, 
from low to high ground, etc., was a point of social 
development never systematically reached during 
the Scriptural history of Palestine. But men in- 
habiting the same regions for centuries could hardly 
fail to notice the connection between the air and 
moisture of a place and human health, and those 
favored by circumstances would certainly turn their 
knowledge to account. The Talmudists speak of 
the north wind as preservative of life, and the south 
and east winds as exhaustive, but the south as the 
moet insupportable of all, coming hot and dry from 
the deserts, producing abortion, tainting the babe 
yet unborn, and corroding the pearls in the sea. 
Further, they dissuade from performing circumcis- 
ion or venesection during its prevalence (Jebamoth, 
72 a, ap. Wunderbar, 2tes Heft, ii. A.). It is 
stated that ‘‘the marriage-bed placed between north 
and south will be blessed with male issue ”’ 
(Berachoth, 14, 7b.), which may, Wunderbar thinks, 
be interpreted of the temperature when moderate, 
and in neither extreme (which these winds respect- 
ively represent), as most favoring fecundity. If the 
fact be so, it is more probably related to the phe- 
nomena of magnetism, in connection with which 
the same theory has been lately revived. A num- 
ber of precepts are given by the same authorities 
in reference to health, e. g. eating slowly, not con- 
tracting a sedentary habit, regularity in natural 
operations, cheerfulness of temperament, due sleep 
(especially early morning sleep is recommended), 
but not somnolence by day (Wunderbar, wé sup.). 
The rite of circumcision, besides its special sur- 
gical operation, deserves some notice in connection 
with the general question of the health, longevity, 
and fecundity of the race with whose history it is 
identified. Besides being a mark of the covenant 
and a symbol of purity, it was perhaps also a pro- 
test against the phallus-worship, which has a re- 
mote antiquity in the corruption of mankind, and 
of which we have some trace in the Egyptian myth 
of Osiris. {t has been asserted also (Wunderbar, 
Stes Heft, p. 25), that it distinctly contributed to 
increase the fruitfulness of the race, and to chieck 
inordinate desires in the individual. Its beneficial 
effects in such a climate as that of Egypt and Syria, 
«s tending to promote cleanliness, to prevent or re- 
duce irritation, and thereby to stop the way against 
various disorders, have been the subject of comment 
to various writers on hygiene.* In particular a 
troublesome and sometimes fatal kind of boil ( phy- 


@ Seo some remarks in Michel Lévy, Traité d’ Hy- 
giéne, Paris, 1850: ‘ Rien de plus rebutant que cette 
sorte de malpropreté, rien de plus favorable au devel- 
oppement des accidents sy pbilitiques.”» Circumcision 
is said to be also practiced among the natives of Mad- 
egascar, qui ne paraissent avoir aucune notion du 
Judaisme ni du Mahométisme ”’ (p. 11, note). 

b There is a good modern account of circumcision 
mn the Dublin Medical Press, May 19, 1868, by Dr. 
-oseph Hirschfeld (from Ocstereich. Zettschrift). 


* Known as the “T/T, a word meaning “cut.” 
d@ Called the Y'75, from YD, “to expose.” 


¢ Called Mezisa, from WSMID, “to suck.” This 
hounteracted a tendency to inflammation. 
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mosis and paraphymosis) is mentioned as occurring 
commonly in those regions, but only to the uncir- 
cumecised. [t is stated by Josephus (Cont. Ap. ii. 
13) that Apion, against whom he wrote, having at 
first derided circumcision, was circumcised of ne- 
cessity by reason of such a boil, of which, after 
suffering great pain, he died. Philo also appears 
to speak of the same benefit when he speaks of the 
“anthrax ” infesting those who retain the foreskin. 
Medical authorities have also stated that the ca- 
pacity of imbibing syphilitic virus is less, and 
that this has been proved experimentally by com- 
paring Jewish with other, e. g. Christian popula- 
tions (Wunderbar, 3tes Heft, p. 27). The opera- 
tion itself” consisted of originally a mere ¢ incision 3 
to which a further stripping ¢ off the skin from the 
part, and a custom of sucking @ the blood from the 
wound was ina later period added, owing to the 
attempts of Jews of the Maccabean period, and 
ater (1 Macc. i. 15; Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 1: 
comp. 1 Cor. vii. 18) to cultivate heathen practices. 
[CikcUMCISIoN.] The reduction of the remain- 
ing portion of the preputiun after the more simple 
operation, so as to cover what it had exposed, 
known as epispusmus, accomplished by the elasticity 
of the skin itself, was what this anti-Judaic prac- 
tice soucht to effect, and what the later, more com- 
plicated and severe, operation frustrated. To these 
were subjoined the use of the warm-bath, before 
and after the operation, pounded cummin as a styp- 
tic, and a mixture of wine and oil to heal the 
wound. It is remarkable that the tightly swathed 
rollers which formed the first covering of the new- 
born child (Luke ii. 7) are still retained among 
modern Jews at the circumcision of a child, effec- 
tually preventing any movement of the body or 
limbs (Wunderbar,/ p. 29). No surgical operation 
beyond this finds a place in Holy Scripture, unless 
indeed that adverted to under the article Eunuch. 
[Iunucn.] The Talmudists speak of two opera- 


tions to assist birth, one known as TTY) 


wT (gastrotomia), and intended to assist 
parturition, not necessarily fatal to the mother; 


the other known as JUDIT FVM) (hysterotu- 
mia, sectiv cesarea), which was seldom practiced 
save in the case of death in the crisis of labor, or 
if attempted on the living, was cither fatal, or at 
least destructive of the powers of maternity. An 
operation is also mentioned by the same author- 
ities having for its object the extraction piecemeal 
of an otherwise inextricable foetus (bid. pp. 5°, 
&e.). Wunderbar enumerates from the Mishna 
and Talmud fifty-six surgical instruments or pieces 
of apparatus; of these, however, the following only 
are at all alluded to in Scripture.g <A cutting in- 


JS This writer gives a full account of the entire 
process a8 now in practice, with illustrations from the 
Turkish mode of operating, gathered, it seems, from 
a fragment of a rare work on the healing art by an 
anonymous Turkish author of the 16th century, in 
the public lhbrary at Leipsic. The Persians, Tartars, 
etc., have furnished him with further illustrations. 

g Yet it by no means follows that the rest were not 
known in Scriptural times, “it being a well-known 
fact in tho history of inventions that many useful dis- 
coveries have long been kept as family secrets.” Thus 
an obstetrical forceps was found in a house excavated 
at Pompeii, though the Greeks and Romans, so far as 
their medical works show, were unacquainted with 
the instrument (Paw. sEy. i. 652, ed. Sydenham Soc.) 
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etrument, called “YY, supposed a “sharp stone” 
(Ex. iv. 25). Such was probably the Ethiopian 
stone’? mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 86), and Pliny 
speiks of what he calls Tesfa sami, as a sim- 
ilar implement. Zipporah seems to have caught 
up the first instrnment which came to hand in her 
apprehension for the life of her husband. The 


knife”? (MSDN) of Josh. v. 2 was probably a 
more refined instrument for the same purpose. «An 


awl’? (VEMW) is mentioned (Ex. xxi. 6) as 


used to bore through the ear of the bondman who 
refused release, and is supposed to have been a sur- 
gical instrument. 


A seat of delivery called in Scripture D228, 


Ex. i. 16, by the Talmudists T2AW7%S (comp. 2 K. 
xix. 3), “the stools;’’? but some have doubted 
whether the word used by Moses does not mean 
rather the uterus itself as that which moulds @ and 
shapes the infant. Delivery upon a seat or stool 
is, however, a common practice in Trance at this 
day, and also in Palestine. 

The “roller to bind” of Fz. xxx. 21 was fora 
broken limb, as still used. Similar bands wound 
with the most precise accuracy involve the mum- 
mies. 


A scraper (D797), for which the « potsherd "of 
Job was a substitute (Job ii. 8). 

Ix. xxx. 23-5 is a preseription in form. It may 
be worth while also to enumerate the leading sub 
atances which, according to Wunderbar, composed 
the pharmacopa@ia of the Talmudists —a much 
more limited one — which will afford some insight 
into the distance which separates them from the 
leaders of Greek medicine. Besides such ordinary 
appliances as water, wine (Luke x. 34), beer, vin- 
egar, honey, and milk, various oils are found; as 
opobalsamum & (baln of Gilead"), the oil of 
olive,¢ myrrh, rose, palma christi, walnut, sesamum, 
colocynth, and fish; figs (2 K. xx. 7), dates, apples 
(Cant. ii. 5), pomegranates, pistachio-nuts,“ and 
ahnonds (a produce of Syria, but not of Egypt, 
Gen. xliii. 11); wheat, barley, and various other 
grains; yarlic, lecks, onions, and some other com- 
mon herbs; mustard, pepper, coriander seed, gin- 
ger, preparations of beet, fish, ete., steeped in wine 
or vinegar; whey, eves, salt, wax, and suet (in 
plaisters), gall of fish © (Tob. vi. 8, xi. 11), ashes, 
cowdung, ete.; fiusting-saliva,/ urine, bat’s blood, 
and the following rarer herbs, ete.: cvuneisésion, 
mente gentilis, saffron, mandragora, Lasonic spi- 
nost (Arab. alhenna), juniper, broom, poppy, acacia, 
pine, lavender or rosemary, clover-root, jujub, hys- 
sop, fern, sampsuchum, milk-thistle, laurel, Lruca 
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« In Jer. xviii. 3 the same word appears, rendered 
"wheels in the A. V.; margin, © frames or seats ;” 
that which gives shape to the work of the potter. 

b See Tacit. List. vy. 7, and Orelli’s note ad loc. 

¢ Tacitus, tbid. v. 6. 


d Commended by Pliny as a specific for the bite of 
& serpent (Plin. 2. N. xxiii. 78). 

e Rhazes speaks of a fish named sabot, the gall of 
which healed inflamed eyes (ix. 27); and Pliny says, 
* Callionymi fel cleatrices sanat et carnes oculorum 
supervacuas consumit?’ (N. H. xxxii. 24). 

J Comp. Mark viii. 238, John. ix. 6; also the men- 
tion .by Tacitas (Hist. iv. 81) of a request made of 
Vespasian at Alexandria. Galen (De Sunpl. Facult. 
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muralis, absynth, jasmine, narcissus, madder, curled 
mint, fennel, endive, oil of cotton, myrtle, myrrh, 
aloes, sweet cane (Acurus calamus), cinnamon, cd- 
nella alba, cassia, ladunum, galbanum, frankin- 
cense, stvrax, nard, gum of various trees, musk, 
bluttu byzantina ; and these minerals — bitumen, 
natrum, borax, alum, clay, actites,7 quicksilver, 
litharge, yellow arsenic. The following prepara- 
tions were also well known: Thertacas, an antidote 
prepared from serpents; various medicinal drinks, 
e. y. from the fruit-bearing rosemary; decoction 
of wine with vegetables; mixture of wine, honey, 
and pepper; of oil, wine, and water; of asparagus 
and other roots steeped in wine; emetics, purging 
draughts, soporifics, potions to produce abortion or 
fruitfulness; and various salves, some used cosmet- 
ically,” e. g. to remove hair; some for wounds, and 
other injuries. The forms of medicaments were 
eataplasm, electuary, liniment, plaister (Is. i. 6; 
Jer. vili, 22, xlvi. 11, li. 8; Joseph. B. J. i. 38, 
§ 5), powder, infusion, decoction, essence, syrup, 
mixture. 

An occasional trace occurs of some chemical 
knowledge, e. y. the calcination of the gold by 
Moses; the effect of “vinegar upon nitre’’* (Ex. 
xxxll. 20; Prov. xxv. 20; comp. Jer. ii. 22); the 
mention of «the apothecary "' (Ex. xxx. 35; Eeel. 
x. 1), and of the merchant in « powders ’* (Cant. 
ili. G6), shows that a distinet and important branch 
of trade was set up in these wares, in which, as at 
a modern drugyist’s, articles of luxury, ete., are 
combined with the remedies of sickness; see further, 
Wunderbar, Istes Heft, pp. 73, ad fin. Among the 
most favorite of external remedies has always been 
the bath. As a preventive of numerous disorders 
its virtues were known to the Egyptians, and the 
seruptous levitical bathings prescribed by Moses 
would merely enjoin the continuance of a practice 
familiar to the Jews, from the example especially of 
the priests in that country. Besides the  signifi- 
cance of moral purity which it carried, the use of 
the bath checked the tendency to become unclean 
by violent. perspirations from within and effluvia 
from without; it kept the porous system in play, 
and stopped the outset of much disease. In order 
to make the sanction of health more solemn, most 
oriental nations have enforced purificatory rites by 
religious mandates — and so the Jews. A treatise 
collecting all the dicta of ancient medicine on the 
use of the bath has been current ever since the re- 
vival of learning, under the title De Bulneis. Ac- 
cording to it Hippocrates and Galen prescribe the 
bath medicinally in peripneumonia rather than in 
burning fever, as tending to allay the pain of the 
sides, chest, and back, promoting various secre- 
tions, removing lassitude, and suppling joints. 
A hot bath is recommended for those suffering 








i. 10) and Pliny (H. N. xxviii. 7) ascribe similar vir- 
tues to it. 

9 Said by Pliny to be a specific against abortion 
(N. #1. xxx. 44). 

A Antimony was and is used asa dye for the eye- 
lids, the Aohol. See Rosenmiiller in the Biblical Cad- 
inet, xxvii. 6d. 

' The Arabs suppose that a cornelian stone (the 
Sardius lapis, Ez. xxviii. 18. but in Joseph. Ant. fii. 
4, § 5, Sardonyzx), laid on a fresh wound, will stay 
hemorrhage. 


AW meaning natron: the Egyptian kind was 


found in two lakes between Naukratis und Memphis 
(Bibl. Cab. xxvii. p. 7) 
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from lichen (De Baln. 464). Those, on the con- 
, who have looseness of the bowels, who are 
languid, loathe their food, are troubled with nausea 
or bile, should not use it, as neither should the 
epileptic. After exhausting journeys in the sun 
the bath is commended as the restorative of mois- 
tare to the frame (456-458). The four objects 
which ancient authorities chiefly proposed to attain 
by bathing are— 1, to warm and distil the ele- 
ments of the body throughout the whole frame, to 
equalize whatever is abnormal, to rarefy the skin, 
and promote evacuations through it; 2, to reduce 
a dry to a moister habit; 3 (the cold-bath), to 
cool the frame and brace it; 4 (the warm-bath), 
a sudorific to expel cold. Exercise before bathing 
is recommended, and in the season from April till 
November inclusive it is the most conducive to 
health; if it be kept up in the other months it 
should then be but once a week, and that fasting. 
Of natural waters some are nitrous, some saline, 
some aluminous,* some sulphureous, some bitu- 
minous, some copperish, some ferruginous, and 
some compounded of these. Of all the natural 
waters the power is, on the whole, desiccant and 
calefacient; and they are peculiarly fitted for those 
of a humid and cold habit. Pliny (//. N. xxxi.) 
gives the fullest extant account of the thermal 
springs of the ancients (Paul. dgin. ed. Sydenh. 
Soc. i 71). Avicenna gives precepts for salt and 
other mineral baths; the former he recommends in 
cage of scurvy and itching, as rarefying the skin, 
and afterwards condensing it. Water medicated 
with alum, natron, sulphur, naphtha, iron, litharge, 
vitriol, and vinegar, are also specified by him. 
Friction and unction are prescribed, and a caution 
given against staying too long in the water (wud. 
338-340; comp. Aétius, de Buln. iv. 484). A sick 
bather should lie quiet, and allow others to rub and 
anoint him, and use no strigil (the common instru- 
ment for sctaping the skin), but a sponge (456). 
Maimonides chiefly following Galen, recommends 
the bath, especially for phthisis in the aged, as 
being a case of dryness with cold habit, and to a 
hectic fever patient as being a case of dryness with 
hot habit; also in cases of ephemeral and tertian 
fevers, under certain restrictions, and in putrid 
fevers, with the caution not to incur shivering. 
Bathing is dangerous to those who feel pain in the 
liver after eating. He adds cautions regarding the 
kind of water, but these relate chiefly to water for 
drinking (De Baln. 438, 439). The bath of oil was 
formed, according to Galen and Aétius, by adding 
the fifth part of heated oil to a water-bath. Jose- 
phus speaks (B. J. i. 33, § 5) as though oil had, 
in Herod’s case, been used pure. 

There were special occasions on which the bath 
was ceremonially enjoined, after a leprous eruption 
healed, after the conjugal act, or an involuntary 
emission, or any gonorrheeal discharge, after men- 
struation, child-bed, or touching a corpse; so for 
the priests before and during their times of office 
such a duty was prescribed. [Batus.] The 
Pharisees and Essenes aimed at scrupulous strict- 
ness of all such rules (Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 5; 


@ Dr. Adams (Paul. Zein. ed. Syd. Soc. i. 72) says 
that the alum of the ancients found in mineral springs 
eannot have been the alum of modern commerce, since 
it is very rarely to be detected there; but the alumen 
plumosum, or hair alum, said to consist chietly of the 
sulphate of magnesia and iron. The former exists, 
however, in great abundance in the aluminous spring 
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Luke xi. 38). River-bathing® was common, but 
houses soon began to include a bath-room (Lev. xv. 
13; 2 K. v.10; 2 Sam. xi. 2; Susanna, p. 15). 
Vapor-baths, as among the Romans, were latterly 
included in these, as well as hot and cold-bath 
apparatus, and the use of perfumes and oils after 
quilting it was everywhere diffused (Wunderbar, 
2tes JTeft, i. B.). The vapor was sometimes sought 
to be inhaled, though this was reputed mischievous 
to the teeth. It was deemed healthiest after a 
warm to take also a cold bath (Paul. aeyin. ed. 
Sydenh. Soc.1.68). The Talmud has it — “Whoso 
takes a warm-bath, and does not also drink there- 
upon some warm water, is like a stove hot only from 
without, but not heated also from within. Whoso 
bathes and does not withal anoint is like the liquor 
outside a vat. Whoso having had a warm-kath 
does not also immediately pour cold water over 
him, is like an iron made to glow in the fire, but 
not thereafter hardened in the water.’ ‘This suc- 
cession of cold water to hot vapor is commonly 
practiced in Russian and Polish baths, aud is said 
to contribute much to robust health (Wunderbar, 
thud. ). 

Besides the usual authorities on Hebrew antiqul - 
ties, Talmudical and modern, Wunderbar (Lstes 
Helt, pp. 57-69) has compiled a collection of 
writers on the special subject of Scriptural ete. 
medicine, including its psychological and botanical 
aspects, as also its political relations; a distinct 
section of thirteen monoyvraphs treats of the leprosy ; 
and every various disease mentioned in Seripture 
appears elaborated in one or more such short trea- 
tises. Those out of the whole number which appear 
most generally in esteein, to judge from references 
made to them, are the fullowing: — 

Rosenmiiller's Natural History of the Bible, in 
the Biblical Cabinet, vol. xxvii. De Wette, //ebrd- 
wehztidische Archdologie, § 271b. Calmet, Aucus- 
tin, La Médecine et les Medicins des anc. Hebreuz, 
in his Comm. litteral, Paris, 1724, vol. vy. Idem, 
Dissertation sur la Sueur du Sang, Luke xxii. 43, 
44. Pruner, Krankheiten des Orients. Sprengel, 
Kurt, De medic. Ebreorum, Walle, 1789, 8vo. 
Also, idem, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Medicin, 
Hfalle, 1794, 8vo. Idem, Versuch einer pragm. 
Geschichte der Arzeneikunde, Halle, 1792-1803, 
1821. Also the last edition by Dr. Rosenbaum, 
Leipzig, 1846, 8vo. i. $§ 387-45. Idem, //istor. Rei 
Terbar. lib. i. cap. i. flora Biblica.  Bartholini, 
Thom., De mordrs biblicis, miscellanea, medica, in 
Ugolini, vol. xxx. p. 1521. Idem, Paralytict novi 
Testamentt, in Ugolini, vol. xxx. p. 1459. Schmidt, 
Joh. Jac., Biblischer Medicus, Ziilichau, 1743, 
8vo. p. 761. Kall, De morbis sacerdot. V. T. Iain. 
1745, 4to. Reinhard, Chr. Tob. Ephr., Bibelkrank- 
heiten, welche im Alten Testamente vorkommen, 
books i. and it. 1767, 8vo, p. 384; book v. 1768, 
8vo, p. 244. Shapter, Thomas, ./edica Sacra, or 
Short /-apositions of the more important Diseases 
mentioned in the Sacred Writings, London, 1834. 
Wunderbar, R. J., Biblisch-talmudische Medicin, 
in 4 parts, Riga, 1850-53, 8vo. Also new series, 
1857. Celsius, Ol., //ierobotanicon s. de plantis 


of the Isle of Wight. The ancient nitre or natron was 
a native carbonate of soda (thid.), 

b The case of Naaman may be paralleled by Herod. 
iv. 90, where we read of the Tearua, a tributary of the 
Hebrus — Acyerat elvac moranwy apiotos, ta Te GAAG 
és axeow depovta, kai Sy Kat avdpagt wat irroion 
Wapnv axeoagGa. 
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Sacre Scripture dissertationes breres, 2 parts, 
Upsal. 17.45, 1747, 8v0; Amstelod. 1748. Bochart, 
Sam., [Hierozvicon s. bipartitum opus de animalibus 
Sacre Scripture, London, 1665, fol.; Franef. 1675, 
fol. Also edited by, and with the notes of, Irn. 
F.C. Rosenmiiller, Lips. 1793, 3 vols. 4to.  Spen- 
cer, De legibus Hebreorum ritualibus, Tubingen, 
1732, folk Reinhard, Mich. H., De cihts: Hebre- 
orum prohibitis; Diss. [. respon. Seb. Miller. 
Viteb, 1697, dto; Diss. TL. respon. Chr. Liske, 
ibid. 1697, 4to. Eschenbach, Chr. Ehrenfr., Progr. 
de lepra Judeorum, Rostock, 1774, 4to, in- his 
Seripta medic. bibl. pp. iA. Schilling, G. G., 
De lepra commentationes, rec. J. D. Hahn, Lugd. 
Bat. 1788, 8vo. Chamseru, R., Recherches sur le 
rwrilable caractere de la pre des Hebreux, in 
Mem. de la See. medic. démulation de Parts, 
1810, iii, 835. Relation chirurgicale de U Armée 
de ( Orient, Paris, 1804. Wedel,« Geo. W., De 
lepra in sacris, Jena, 1715, 4to, in his Hxrercitet. 
med. philolog. Cent. II, dec. 4, S. 93-107. Idem, 
De morb. Hiskia, Jena, 1692, 4to, in his Exrercit. 
med. philol. Cent. 1. Dee. 7. Idem, De morbo 
Jorami exercit. 1., 11. Jen. 1717, 4to, in his 
Krercit. med, philol. Cent. 11. Dec. 5. dem, De 
Saulo energuncno, Jena, 1685, in his rereitat. 
med, philol. Cent. 1. dec. Ll. Idem, De morbis 
senum Solomons, Jen. 1086, 4to, in his /arerest. 
med, phil, Cent. J. Dee. 3. Lichtenstein, Versuch, 
ete., in /ichhorn’s Allgem. Bibliothek, V1. 407- 
467. Mead Dr. R., Medica Sacra, 4to, London. 
Gudius, G. F., Aercitatio philologica de Hcbraica 


Kall, De obstetricibus matrum Hebreorum in 
Acgypto, Hamburg, 1746, 4to. Israels, Dr. A. 
H.,o Tentamen historico-medicum, exhibens collec- 
tanca Gynecologica, que ex Talmude Babylonico 
depronsit, Groningen, 1845, 8vo. H. Hoc 


ME’EDA (Meedda: [Vat. Acdda; Ald. Me- 
eSa:] Meedda) = MEHIDA (1 Esdr. v. 32). 

MEGID’DO (V72D; in Zech. xii. 11, PVA 
[perh. place of troops, Ges.]: in the LXX. [gen- 
erally] Mayedda or Mayeddav, [but with a num- 
ber of unimportant variations;] in Ll RK. ix. 15 it is 
Mayda: [.Megeddo}) was ina very marked posi- 
tion on the southern rim of the plain of Esprar- 
LON, on the frontier-line (speaking generally) of 
the territories of the tribes of IssactaAr and Ma- 
NASSEH, and commanding one of those passes from 
the north into the hill-country which were of such 
critical importance on various occasivns in the his- 
tory of Judwa (ras avaBace:s Tis Opes, OTt 
5° avrav iv 7 eloodos eis THY lovdaiay, Judith 
iv. 7). 

Megiddo is usually spoken of in connection with 
TAANACH, and frequently in connection with 
BeETIHSHAN and JEZREEL, This combination sug- 
gests a wide view alike over Jewish scenery and 
Jewish history. ‘The first mention occurs in Josh. 
xii. 21, where Megiddo appears as the city of one 





a This writer has soveral monogrmphs of much 
interest on detached points, all to be found in his 
Dissertationes Acad. Medic. Jona, 1lith and 18th cen- 
turies. 

b This writer is remarknuble for carefully abstainiog 
from any reference to the 0. T., even where such would 
be most apposite. 

¢ The writer wishes to acknowledgo his obligations 
to Dr. Rolleston, Linacre Professor of Physiology ; Dr. 
Greenhill of Hastings; Dr. Adams, editor of several 
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of the “thirty and one kings,”’ or petty chieftains, 
whom Joshua defeated on the west of the Jordan 
This was one of the places within the limits of 
Issachar assigned to Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 11; 1 
Chr. vii. 29). But the arrangement gave only ar 
imperfect advantage to the latter tribe, for they 
did not drive out the Canaanites, and wer: only 
able to make them tributary (Josh. xvii. 12, 13; 
Judy. i. 27, 28). The song of Deborah brings the 
place vividly before us, as the scene of the great 
conflict between Sisera and Barak. The chariots of 
Sisera were gathered “ unto the river [* torrent ’] 
of Kisnon”’ (Judg. iv. 13); Barak went down 
with his men “from Mount TARor ” into the plain 
(iv. 14); “then fought the kings of Canaan in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo”’ (v.19). The 
course of the Kishon is immediately in froat of 
this position; and the river seems to have been 
flooded by a storm: hence what follows: * The river 
[‘torrent’] of Kishon swept them away, that ancient 
river, the river Kishon”’ (v. 21). Still we do not 
read of Meviddo being firmly in the occupation of 
the Israelites, and perhaps it was not really so till 
the time of Solomon. ‘That. monarch placed one 
of his twelve commissariat. officers, named Baane, 
over © Taanach and Meviddo,” with the neighbor- 
hood of Beth-shean and Jezreel (1 K. iv. 12). In 
this reign it appears that some costly works were 
constructed at Megiddo (ix. 15). These were prob- 
ably fortifications, suggested by its important mili- 
tary position. All the subsequent notices of the 
place are connected with military transactions. 
To this place Ahaziah fled when his unfortunate 
visit to Joram had brought him into collision with 
Jehu; and here he died (2 K. ix. 27) within the 
confines of what is elsewhere called Samaria (2 Chr. 
xxii. 9). 

But the chief historical interest of Megiddo is 
concentrated in Josiah’s death. When Pharaoh- 
Necho came from Egypt against the King of As- 
syria, Josiah joined the latter, and was slain at 
Meviddo (2 K. xxiii. 29), and his body was carried 
from thence to Jerusalem (7b. 30). The story is 
told in the Chronicles in more detail (2 Chr. xxxv. 
22-24). There the fatal action is said to have 
taken place “in the valley of Megiddo.” The 
words in the LXX. are, éy ra mwedig Mayeddav: 
This calamity made a deep and permanent impres- 
sion on the Jews. It is recounted again in 1 Esdr. 
i. 25-31, where in the A. V. the plain of Ma- 
giddo ’* represents the same Greek words. The 
lamentations for this good king beeame “an ordi- 
nance in’ Israel’? (2 Chr. xxxv. 25). “In all 
Jewry ’’ they mourned for him, and the Iamenta- 
tion was made perpetual “in all the nation of 
Israel" (1 Esdr. i. 32). Their crief was no land- 
flood of present. passion, but. a constant channell of 
continued sorrow, streaming from an annuall foun- 
tain” (Fuller's Pisgah Sight of Palestine, p. 165). 
Thus, in the language of the prophets (Zech. xii. 
11), “the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley 
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correcting this article, and that on Leprosy, in their 
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(wedly, LXX.) of Megiddon”’ becomes a poetical 
expression for the deepest and most despairing 
gtief; as in the Apocalypse (Rev. xvi. 16) Anma- 
GEDDON, in continuance of the same imagery, is 
presented as the scene of terrible and final contlict. 
For the Septuagintal version of this passage of 
Zechariah we may refer to Jerome's note on the 
passage. ‘+ Adadremmon, pro quo LXX. trans- 
tulerunt ‘Pod®yvos, urbs est juxta Jesraelemn, que 
hoc olim vocabulo nuncupata est, et hodie vocatur 
Maximianopolis in Campo Mageddon.”” That the 
prophet’s imagery is drawn from the occasion of 
Josiah's death there can be no doubt. In Stanley's 
S.g P. (p. 347) this calamitous event is made 
very vivid to us by an allusion to the “ Egyptian 
archers, in their long array, so well known from 
their sculptured monuments.’’ [or the mistake 
in the account of Pharaoh-Necho’s campaign in 
Herodotus, who has evidently put Migdol by mis- 
take for Megiddo (ii. 149), it is enough to refer to 
Bahr’s excursus on the passage. The Egyptian 
king may have landed his troops at Acre; but it-is 
far more likely that he marched northwards along 
the coast-plain, and then turned round Carmel 
into the plain of Esdraelon, taking the left bank of 
the Kishon, and that there the Jewish king came 
upon him by the gorge of Megiddo. 

The site thus associated with critical passages 
of Jewish history from Joshua to Josiah has been 
identified beyond any reasonable doubt. Robinson 
did not visit this corner of the plain on his first 
journey, but he was brought confidently to the 
conclusion that Megiddo was the modern e/-Lejjiin, 
which is undoubtedly the Legio of Eusebius and 
Jerome, an important and well-known place in 
their day, since they assume it as a central point 
from which to mark the position of several other 
places in this quarter (Bib. Res. ii. 328-330). 
Two of the distances are given thus: 15 miles from 
Nazareth and 4 from Taanach. There can be no 
doubt that the identification is substantially correct. 
The peya mwedlov Aeyea@vos (Onomast. 8. v. TaSa- 
@éy) evidently corresponds with the ‘plain (or 
valley) of Megiddo”’ of the O. T. Moreover el- 
Lejjin is on the caravan-route from Egypt to Da- 
mascus, and traces of a Roman road are found 
near the village. Van de Velde visited the spot in 
1852, approaching it through the hills from the 
S. W.2 He describes the view of the plain as 
seen from the highest point between it and the 
sea, and the huge fed/s which mark the positions 
of the “‘ key-fortresses "’ of the hills and the plain, 
Taantk and el-Lejjiin, the latter being the most 
considerable, and having another called Tell Aet- 
zellim, half an hour to the N. W. (Syr. g Pal. 
i. 850-356). About a month later in the same 
year Dr. Robinson was there, and convinced him- 
self of the correctness of his former opinion. He 
too describes the view over the plain, northwards to 
the wooded hills of Galilee, eastwards to Jezreel, 
and southwards to Taanach, Tell Metzellim being 
also mentioned as on a projecting portion of the 
hills which are continuous with Carmel, the Kishon 
being just below (Bib. Res. ii. 116-119). Both 
Writers mention a copious stream flowing down 
this gorge (March and April), and turning some 
mills before joining the Kishon. Here are prob- 
ably the “waters of Megiddo”’ of Judg. v. 19, 





@ * The writer of this note had visited the spot 
ten years before (1842), and confirmed Robinson’s con- 
tlusion — identifying ‘the waters of Megiddo,” and 
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thous it should be added that by Professor Stan- 
ley (S. f P. p. 339) they are supposed rather to be 
‘¢the pools in the bed of the Kishon”’ itself. The 
same author regards the © plain (or valley) of Me- 
giddo”’ as denoting not the whole of the Isdra- 
elon level, but that broadest part of it which is 
immediately opposite the place we are describing 
(pp. 335, 536). 

The passage quoted above from Jerome suggests 
a further question, namely, whether Von Raumer 
is right in “identifying «+ Lejjin also with Max- 
imianopolis, which the Jerusalem Itinerary places 
at 20 miles from Casarea and 10 from Jezreel.”’ 
Van de Velde (Memorr, p. 333) holds this view to 
be correct. Ie thinks he has found the true Ha- 
dadrimmon in a place called Rummanch, “at the 
foot of the Meviddo-hills, in a notch or valley about 
an hour and a half S. of Vcll Metzedlim,” and 
would place the old fortitied Meziddo on this ‘edd 
itself, sugvesting further that its name, * the tedl 
of the Governor,” may possibly retain a reminis- 
cence of Solomon’s officer, Baana the son of Ahilud. 

J. S. Hu. 

MEGIDDON, THE VALLEY OF 
VINA TDYPD [pluia of Megiddo rather than 
valley]: mediov exxomTomevov: campus Magcd- 
don). The extended form of the preceding name. 
Tt oceurs only in Zech. xii. 11. In two other cases - 
the LAX. [Vat.] retain the 2 at the end of the 
name, namely, 2 K. ix, 27, and 2 Chr. xxxv. 22 
{ Vat. Mayedawy, Mayedwr, but Rom. Alex. in 
both places Mayedéo], though it is uot their gen- 
eral custom. In tnis passaze it will be observed 
that they have translated the word. G. 

MEHET’ABEEL [4 syl-] CONDON [God 
(El) « benefactor, First]: MeraBenar: Alex. Men- 
TaBendA; [Vat. MerranaA; IA. MitanaA:] Jleta- 
beef). Another and less correct. form of MEMET- 
ABEL. The ancestor of Shemaiah the prophet who 
was hired against Nehemiah by ‘Tobiah and San- 
ballat (Neh. vi. 10). He was probably of priestly 
descent; and it is not unlikely that Delaiah, who 
is called his son, is the same as the head of the 
23d course of priests in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 18). 


MEHETABEL (7S2%°7]?) [see above]: 


Samaritan Cod. NRO: MereBena: Meet- 
abel). The daughter of Matred, and wife of Ha- 
dad, or Hadar, the eighth and last-mentioned king 
of Edom, who had Pai or Pau for his birthplace or 
chief city, before royalty was established among 
the Israclites (Gen. xxxvi. 89). Jerome (de Nomin. 
ITebr.) writes the name in the form JJettabel, which 
he renders * quam bonus est Deus.”’ 


MEHI’DA (STV [one Jumous, noble]: 
in Ezr., Maovdd, (Comp. Ald.] Ales. Meidd; in 
Neh., Midd, [Vat. IA.] Alex. Meesda: Mahida), 
a family of Nethinim, the descendants of Mehida, 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Izr. ii. 
52; Neh. vii. 54). In 1 Isdr. the name occurs jin 
the form MEEDA. 


ME’HIR (DY [price, ransom]: Maxip 
[Vat.]; Ales. Mayeip: Jfuhir), the son of Che- 
lub, the brother of Shuah, or as he is described in 
the modern remains of the ancient Legio (Bibl. Sac. 
1843, p. 77; Ritter's Geography of Pal., Gage’s trans 
lation, iv. 33)). 3. W 
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the LXX., Caleb the father of Ascha’’ (1 Chr. 
iv. 11). In the Targum of R. Joseph, Mehir ap- 
pears as © Terug,” its Chaldee equivalent, both 
words sienifving * price.” 


MEHO’LATHITE, ( mbar 


THE 


[patron.]: Alex. 0 po@vdadertns 3 rita] Vu 
omit; (Comp. Ald. MoAa@é@irns:] -Molathita), a 
word veeurring once only (Lo Sam. xviii. 19), as 


the description of Adriel, son of Barzillai, to whom 
Saul's daughter Merab was married. 
denotes that he belonzed to a place ealled Meho- 
lah, but whether that was Abel-Mcholah afterwards 
the native place of Ilisha, or another, is as uncer- 
tain as it is whether Adriel’s father was the well- 
known Barzillai the Gileadite or not. G. 


MEHUJAEL (Oss and OSes 


[prob. smeitten of God]: MareAe7A; [Comp. Ald. ] 
Alex. Maid: VMeuraéd), the son of Trad, and 
fourth in descent trom Cain (Gen. iv. 18). Ewald, 
regarding the cenealovies in Gen. iv. and v. as 
substantially the same, follows the Vat. LNXN,, 
considering Mahalaleel as the true reading. and the 
variation from at the result of careless transerip- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to say that this isa 
gratuitous assumption. The Targum of Onkelos 
follows the Hebrew even in the various forms which 
the name asstunes in the same verse. The Peshito- 
Syriac, Vulvate. and a few MSS. retain the forimer 
of the two readings; while the Sam. text reads 


ONT, Which appears to have been followed by 


the Aldine and Complutensian editions, and the 
Alex. MS. W. A. W. 


MEHU’ MAN (Vu [perh. trac, faith- 
Sul: "Au av: Maiimam), one of the seven eunuels 
(A. V. «chamberlains, ’) who served before Altas- 
uerus (HMsth. 1.10). The LDXX. appear to have 


read YATTY for Porm}. 
TT 3 T .. 


MEHU‘/NIM (S°24Y"2, without the article 
[tlecrdttants, dwellers: \ Vat. Marwepety; [hom. 
Moouviu:] Alex. Moovveme: Munim), Wear. it, a0. 
Elsewhere called Mrenuntys and Mrunim: and 
in the parallel list of 1 Tesdr. Miant. 


MEHU’NIMS, THE (>°D\3"217, i. e. the 
Me tinim [Vat.]: ot Metvator [}vom.] 5 Alex. of 
Mivaios: Ammonite), & people against whom king 
Uzziah waged a successful war (2 Chr. xxvi. 7). 
Although so different in its English @ dress, vet: the 
name is in the original merely the plural of M.ox 


(7799), a nation named amongst those who in 





a The instances of IH being employed to render the 
strange Hebrew guttural Ai are not frequent in the 


A. VV. “Ilebrew ” nay) — which in earlier ver- 


sions was “ Ebrew”’ (comp. Shakespeare, Henry IV. 
Part I. Act 2, Sc. 4) — is oftenest encountered. 


leo, Awan, all but identical with the He- 


brew Mfaon. 


e Here the Cethib, or original Hebrew text, has 
Metnim, which is nearer the Greek equivalent than 
Mevnion or Meonim. 

d The text of this passage is accurately as follows : 
the children of Moab and the children of Aminon, 
and with them of the Ammonites ;”’ the words “ other 
deside being interpolated by our translators. 

The change from “ Ammonites ” to  Mohuaim ” is 


Tt no doubt | 


MEHUNIMS, THE 


ithe earlier days of their settlement in Palestine 
‘harassed and oppressed Israel. Maon, or the Ma- 
onites, probably inhabited the country at the back 
of the great range of Seir, the modern esh-Sherah, 
which turms the eastern side of the IP “ady el- Ara 
hah, Where at the present day there is still a town 
of the same name ? (Burekhardt, Syria, Aug. 24). 
And this is quite in accordance with the terms of 
2 Chr. xxvi. 7, where the Mehunim are mentioned 
swith “the Arabians of Gur-baal,"’ or, as the LXX. 
render it, Petra. 

Another notice of the Mehunims in the reign 
cof Hezekiah (cir. B.C. 726-697) is found in 1 Chr. 

41.¢ Here they are spoken of as a pastoral 
ccnle either themselves Hamites or in alliance 
with Hamites, quiet and peaceable, dwelling in 
tents. They had been settled from * of old,” # e 
aboriginally, at the east end of the Valley of Gedor 
or Gerar, in the wilderness south of Palestine. A 
connection with Mount Seir is hinted at, though 
obscurely (ver. 42). [See vol. i. p. 879 6.] Here, 
however, the A. V.— probably following the trans- 
lations of Luther and Junius, which in their turns 
follow the Tarzum — treats the word as an ordi- 
Mary noun, and renders it “ habitations; ’? a read- 
ing now relinquished by scholars, who understand 
the word to refer-to the people in question (Gese- 
nius, Zhes. 1002 a, and Noles on Burckhardt, 1069; 
Bertheau, Chronth). 

A third notice of the Mehunim, corroborative of 
those already mentioned, is found in the narrative 
{2 Chr. xx. There is every reason to believe that 
in ver. Los the Ammonites "’ should be read as 
“the ( Maonites.” who in that case are the ‘men 
of Mount Seir’’ mentioned later in the narrative 
(vive 10, 22) 

In all nee passages, including the last, the 
LXX. render the name by of Mewator, — the Mi- 
nwans, — 2 nation of Arabia renowned for their 
tratlic in spices, Who are named by Strabo, Ptol- 
emy, and other ancient eeographers, and whose 
seat is now ascertained to have been the S. W. 
portion of the great Arabian peninsula, the west- 
erm half of the modern Hadramaut (Diet. of Ge- 
ography, «* Minwi’’),  Bochart has pointed out 
(Phaleg. i. eap. xxii.), with reason, that distance 
Alone renders it lmpossible that these Minzeans can 
be the Meunim of the Bible, and also that the peo- 
ple of the Arabian peninsula are Shemites, while 
the Meunim appear to have been descended from 
Ham (1 Chr. iv. 41). But with his usual turn 
for etymolouical speculation he endeavors never- 
theless to establish an identity between the two, 
on the ground that Carn al-Manasil, a place two 
days’ journey south of Mecea, one of the towns 





It is 
a simple transposition of two letters, DYIVY for 


not so violent as it looks to an English reader. 


DYDVAY; and it is supported by the LUXX., and by 
Josephus (Ant. ix. 1, § 2,"ApaBes); and by modern 
scholars, as De Wette (Bibel), Ewald ( Gesch. iii. 474, 
note). A reverse transposition will be found in the 
Syriac version of Judg. x. 12, where ©“ Ammon ”? is 
read for the © Maou * of the Hebrew. The LX-X. make 
the change again in 2 Chr. xxvi. $8; but here there is 
no apparent oceasion for it. 

The Jewish gloss on 2 Chr. xx. 1 is curious. © By 
Ammonites Edomites are meant, who, out of respect 
for the fraternal relation between the two nations 
would not come against Israel in their own dress, but 
disguised themselves as Ammonites.” (Jerome, Ques! 
Hebr. ad loc.) 














ME-JARKON 


of the Minseans, signifies the ‘‘ horn of habita- 
tions,’’ and might therefore be equivalent to the 
Hebrew Meonin. 

Josephus (Ant. ix. 10, § 3) calls them “the 
Arabs who adjoined Egypt,’’ and speaks of a 
city built by Ozziah on the Red Sea to overawe 
them. 

Ewald (Geschichte, i. 323, note) suggests that 
the southern Minseans were a colony from the 
Maonites and Mount Seir, who in their turn he 
appears to consider a remnant of the Amorites (see 
the text of the same page). 

That the Minseans were familiar to the transla- 
tors of the LXX. is evident from the fact that they 
not only introduce the name on the occasions 
already mentioned, but that they further use it as 
equivalent to NAAMATHITE. Zophar the Naama- 
thite, one of the three friends of Job, is by them 
presented as ‘‘ Sophar the Minsean,”’ and “ Sophar 
king of the Minsans.’? In this connection it is 
not unworthy of notice that as there was a town 
called Maon in the mountain-district of Judah, so 
there was one called Naamah in the lowland of the 
same tribe. L/-Minydy, which is, or was, the first 
station south of Gaza, is probably identical with 
Minois, a place mentioned with distinction in the 
Christian records of Palestine in the 5th and Gth 
centuries (Reland, Palestina, p. 899; Le Quien, 
Oriens Christ. iii. 669), and both may retain a 
trace of the Minseans. BAAL-MEON, a town on 
the east of Jordan, near Heshbon, still called 
Main, probably also retains a trace of the presence 
of the Maonites or Mehunim north of their proper 
locality. 

The latest appearance of the name MEluNIMS 
in the Bible is in the lists of those who returned 
from the Captivity with Zerubbabel. Amongst the 
non-Israelites from whom the Nethinim — follow- 
ing the precedent of what scems to have been the 
foundation of the 2 order — were made up, we find 
their name (Ezr. ii. 50, A. V. “ Mehunim;’’ Neh. 
vil. 52, A. V. *Meunim’’). Here they are men- 
tioned with the Nephishim, or descendants of 
Naphish, an Ishmaelite people whose seat appears 
to have been on the east of Palestine (1 Chr. v. 19), 
and therefore certainly not far distant from Jfa’an 
the chief city of the Maonites. G. 

ME-JAR’KON (3)777 %% [see below]: 
Odragoa ‘lepdxwv: Aque Jercon [? Vulg. .Me- 
jarcon]), a town in the territory of Dan (Josh. 
xix. 46 only); named next in order to Gath-rim- 
mon, and in the neighborhood of Joppa or Japho. 
The lexicographers interpret the name as meaning 
“the yellow waters.’ No attempt has been made 
to identify it with any existing site. It is difficult 
not to suspect that the name following that of Me- 
hajjarkon, har-Rakon (A. V. Rakkon), is a mere 
corrupt repetition thereof, as the two bear a very 





@ The institution of the Nethinim, 7. ¢. “the given 
ones,” seems to have originated in the Midianite war 
(Num. xxxi.), when a certain portion of the captives 
was “ given”? (the word in the original is the same) to 
the Levites who kept the charge of the Sacred Tent 
(vv. 80, 47). The Gibeonites were probably the next 
veession, and the invaluable lists of Ezra and Nehe- 
niah alluded to above seem to show that the captives 
from many a foreign nation went to swell the num- 
bers of the Order. Sce Mehunim, Nephusim, Harsha, 
— and other foreign names contained in these 


» Our translators have here represented the Hebrew 
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close similarity to each other, and occur nowhere 
else. G. 


MEKO’NAH (T1329 6 [ place, base]: LXX. 
[Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.!] omits; [FA.2 Maxva:] 
|fochona), one of the towns which were re-inhab- 
ited after the Captivity by the men of Judah (Neh. 
xi. 28). [rom its being coupled with Ziklag, we 
should infer that it was situated far to the south, 
while the mention of the ‘daughter towns ” 
(VIB, A. V. “villages ’’) dependent on i$ seem 
to show that it was a place of some magnitude. 
Mekonah is not mentioned elsewhere, and it does 
not appear that any name corresponding with it 
has been yet discovered. The conjecture of Schwarz 
— that it is identical with the IWechanwm, which 
Jerome ¢ (Onumasticon, “ Bethmacha’*) locates be- 
tween Ileutheropolis and Jerusalem, at eight miles 
from the former — is entirely at variance with the 
above inference. G 


MELATV/AH (TOD [delivered by Jeho- 
vah: Rom.] MaArias; [Vat. Alex. FA. omit:} 
Meltias), a Gibeonite, who, with the men of Gibeon 


and Mizpah, assisted in rebuilding the wall of Jeru 
salem under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 7). 


MEWL’CHI (MeAxei in [Sin.] Vat. and Alex. 
MSS.; Meaxé, Tisch. [in 2d ed., but MeaAyeé in 
7th and 8th eds.]: Jfclehi). 1. The son of Janna, 
and ancestor of Joseph in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ (Luke iii. 24). In the list given by Afri- 
eanus, Melchi appears as the father of IIcli, the 
intervening Levi and Matthat being omitted (IIer- 
vey, Geneal. p. 137). 

2. The son of Addi in the same genealogy (Luke 
iti. 28). 


MELCHIVAH (BD [Jehovah's king]: 
Medxlas: AMelchias), a priest, the father of Pashur 
(Jer. xxi. 1). Le is elsewhere called Malchiah and 
Malchijah. (See MALcuiAt 7, and MALCHIJAH 
1.) 

MELCHIT’AS (MeaAxtas: JMTelchias). 
sane as MALCHIAH 2 (1 Esdr. ix. 26). 

2: [ Vat. MeAxeras-] MatcmurAl 3 and 
Maccrigsai 4 (1 Esdr. ix. 32). 

3. ({ Vat. MeAxetas:] Malachias.) 
as MAucuian 6 (1 Esdr. ix. 44). 


MEL’CHIEL ([Vat.] MeaAyema; [Rom. 
Alex. Sin’. MeAximA; Sin. SeAAnu]). Charmis, 
the son of Melchiel, was one of the three gov- 
ernors of Bethulia (Jud. vi. 15). The Vulgate 
has a different reading, and the Peshito gives the 
name Janshajel. 

MELCHIS’EDEC (Meayioedéx: [Aelchis- 
edech]), the form of the name MeLcnizEDEK 
adopted in the A. V. of the New Testament (Heb. 
v., Vi., vii.). : 


1. The 


The same 





Caph by K, which they usually reserve for the Koph. 
Other instances are Kutouisu and Kirrot. 

¢ This passage of Jerome is one of those which com- 
pletely startle the reader, and incline him ¢o nistrust 
altogether Jerome’s kuowledge of sacred topography 
He actually places the Beth-inaacha, in which Jcab 
besieged Sheba the son of Bichri, and which was one of 
the first places taken by Tiglath-Pileser on his entrance 
into the north of Palestine, among the mountains of 
Judah, south of Jerusalem! <A mistake of the same 
kind is found in Benjamin of Tudela and Hap-Pareni, 
who place the Maon of David’s adventures in the 
neighborhood of Mount Carmel. 
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MEL’CHI-SHU’A (PUO*D 


shishua: [MeAxica; Vat.] Nara Alex. 
Meayicove, [MeAyipove:] Joseph. Merxioos! 
Melchiswt), a son of Saul (Lh Sam. xiv. 40, xxxt. 
2). An erroneous manner of representing the 
hame, which is elsewhere correctly given MAL- 
CHISHUA,. 


MELCHIZ’EDEK (7 TIEN DID, Pe Malek 


tzedek [Arng of righteousness]! MeAxiredér: Mel- 
chisedech), king of Saleun and priest of the Most 
High God, who met Abram in the Valley of Shavehi 
for, the level valley], which is the kiny’s valley, 
brought out bread and wine, blessed Abram, and 
received tithes trom him (Gen. xiv. 18-20). The 
other places in which Melehizedek is mentioned 
are Ps. ex. 4, where Messiah is deseribed as a 
priest for ever, “after the order of Melchizedek,’ 
and Heb. v., vi., vil, where these two passages 
vf the O. Te are quoteey and the typical relation 
of Melehizedek to our Lord is stated at great 
lencth. 

There is something surprising and mysterious in 
the first appearance of Melehizedek, and in’ the 
subsequent references to him. Bearing a title 
which Jews in atter ages would) reeoenize as desiv- 
nating their own sovercien, bearing wifts whieh 
recall to Christians the Lord’s Supper, this Ca- 
naanite crosses for a dnoment the path of Abram, 
and is unhesititinely recognized as ao person. of 
higher spiritual rank than the friend of God. Dis- 
appearing as suddenly as he eame in, he is lost to 
the sacred writings fora thousand verrs; and then 
a few emphatic words for another moment bring 
him into sight as a type of the coming Lord of 
David. Onee more, after another thousand years, 
the Hebrew Christjans are taught to see im him a 
proof that it was the consistent purpose of God to 
abolish the Levitieal priesthood. Tis person, his 
otlice, his relation to Clirist, and the seat of his 
sovereignty, have given rise Co innumerable discus- 
sions, Which even now can scarcely be considered as 
settled. 

The faith of carly ages veatured to invest. his 
person with superstiGious awe. Perhaps it would 
be too much to ascribe to mere national jealousy 
the fact that Jewish tradition, as recorded in the 
Targums of Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalem, and 
in Rashi on Gen. xiv., ins some cabalistie (apud 


MELCHI-SHUA 


, ic. Mal- 


Bochart, Phaleg, pt. 1, b. it 1, § GO) and rab- 
binieal (ap. Sehottwen, /fom Heb. ii. GAS) writers, 


pronounces Melehizedek to be a survivor of the 
Deluge, the patriarely Shem, authorized by the 
superior dignity of old ave to bless even the father 
of the futhtul, and entitled, as the paramount lord 
of Canaan (Gen. ix. 26) to convey (xiv. 1) his 
right to Abram. Jerome in his Ay. xxiii. ad 
Keangelum (Opp. i. 458), which is entirely devoted 
to a consideration of the person and dwelling-place 
of Melehizedek, states that this was the prevailing 
opinion of the Jews in his time; and it is ascribed 
to the Samaritans by Epiphanius, //er. ly. 6, p. 
472. [t was afterwards embraced by Luther and 
Melanehthon, by our own countrymen, H. Brough- 
ton, Selden, Lightfoot (Chor. Airco pram, ch. x 
1, § 2), Jackson (On the Creed, bo ix. § 2), and 
by many others. It should be noted that. this 
~upposition does not appear in the Targum of 
Onkelos, —a presumption that it was not reecived 
bv the Jews till after the Christian era — nor has 
t fond favor with the Fathers. lqually old, yer- 
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MELCHIZEDEK 


haps, but iess widely diffused, is the suppusition 
not unknown to Augustine ( Quest. in Gen. lxxii. 
Opp. iii. 396), and ascribed by Jerome (i. c.) to 
Origen and Didymus, that Melchizedek was an 
angel. The Fathers of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries record with reprobation the tenet of the Mel- 
chizedekians that he was a Power, Virtue, or Influ- 
ence of God (August. de MHeresibus, § 34, Opp. 
viii. 11; Theodoret, flerct. fab. ii. 6, p. 332; 
Epiphan. /her. Iv. 1, p. 468; compare Cyril Alex. 
Gliph, ineGen. ii. p. 57) superior to Christ (Chry- 
sost. Hom. in Melehiz. Opp. vi. p. 269), and the 
not less daring conjecture of Hieracas and_ his 
followers that Melchizedek was the Holy Ghost 
(Epiphan. /her. Ixvii. 3, p. 711 and Ly. 5, p. 472). 
Mpiphanius also mentions (Iv. 7, p. 474) some mem- 
bers of the chureh as holding the erroneous opinior 
that Melehizedek was the Son of God appearing in 
luman form, an opinion which St. Ambrose (De 
brah ie § 3, Opp. t. i. p. 288) seems willing te 
and which has been adopted by many 
erities. Similar to this was a Jewish 
opinion that he was the Messiah (apud Devling, 
Obs, Suer. ii, 73, Schuttgen, / ¢.; compare the 
Book Sohar ap. Wolf, Cura Phil in Heb. vii. 1). 
Modern writers have added to these conjectures 
that he may have been Ham (Juriew), or a de- 
scendant of Japhet (Owen), or ot Shem (apud 
Devling, © ¢.), or even Enoch (Hulse), or Job 
(Koblreis). Other guesses may be found in Deyl- 
ing (4 ¢.) and in Pfeitter (De persona Meleh. — 
Opp. pe O1). All these opinions are unauthorized 
additions to Holy Scripture — many of them seem 
to irreconcilable with it. It is an essential 
part of the Apostle’s argument (Heb. vii. 6) that 
Melchizedek is “without father,’ and that his 
“pedigree is not counted from the sons of Levi;” 
so that neither their ancestor Shem, nor any other 
son of Noah can be identified with Melechizedek; 
and awain, the statements that he fulfilled on earth 
the otlices of Priest and King and that he was 
“made like unto the son of God” would hardly 
have been predicated of 2 Divine Person. The way 
in whieh he is mentioned in Genesis would rather 
lead to the immediate inference that Melchizedek 
was of one blood with the children of [lam, among 
whom he lived, chief (like the King of Sodom) of 
a settled Canaanitish tribe. Perhaps it is not too 
much to infer from the silence of Philo (léraham, 
xl.) and Onkelos (2 Gen.) as to any other opinion, 
that they held this. It certainly was the opinion 
of Josephus (2. J. vii. 18), of most of the early 
Fathers (apud Jerome, 4 ¢.), of Theodoret (a Gen. 
Ixiv. p. 77), and Epiphanius (//er. Ixvii. p. 716), 
and is now venerally received (see Grotius te LHebr.; 
Patrick's Commentary ino Gens; Bleek, IHebrder, 
ii. 803: Ebrard, //cbrder: Fairbairn, Typolegy, 

318_ ed. 1854). And as Balaam was a prophet, 
so Melehizedek was a priest among the corrupted 
heathen (Philo, Albrah. xxxix. 5 Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. i. 9), not self-appointed (as Chrysostom 
sugeests, /fom. in Gor. xxxv. $5, ef. Heb. v. 4), 
but. constituted by a special gift from God, and 
recornized as such by Tim. 

Melchizedek combined the offices of priest and 
king, as was not uncommon in patriarchal times. 
Nothing is said to distinguish his kingship from 
that of the contemporary kings of Canaan; but the 
emphatic words in which he is described, by a title 
never given even to Abraham, as a “priest of the 
most Llich God,” as blessing Abraham and receiving 
tithes from him, seem to imply that his priesthood 


receive, 
modern 


be 
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was something more (see Hengstenberg, Christol., 
Ps. cx.) than an ordinary patriarchal priesthood, 
such as Abram himself and other heads of families 
(Job i. 5) exercised. And although it has been 
observed (Pearson, On the Creed, p. 122, ed. 18+:3) 
that we read of nc uther sacerdotal act performed 
by Melchizedek, but only that of blessing [and 
receiving tithes, Pfeiffer], yet it may be assumed 


that he was accustomed to discharge all the ordi-. 
nary duties of those who are “ordained to offer | 


gifts and sacrifices,’ Heb. viii. 3; and we might 
soncede (with Philo, Grotius, 2. c. and others) that 
his regal hospitality to Abram was possibly preceded 
by an unrecorded sacerdotal act of oblation to God, 
without implying that his hospitality was in itself, 
as recorded in Genesis, a sacrifice. 

The “order of Melchizedek,’’ in Ps. cx. 4, is 
explained by Gesenius and Rosenmiiller to mean 
“ manner” ==* likeness in official disnity ’* =a king 
and priest. The relation between Melchizedek and 
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{placed by Josephus (Amt. vii. 10, § 3), and by 
‘medizeval and modern tradition (see Ewald, Gesch. 
iii. 239) in the iminediate neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem: that the name of a later king of Jerusalem, 
Adonizedec (Josh. x. 1). sounds like that of a 
levitimate successor of Melchizedek: and that Jew- 
ish writers (ap. Sechottgen, //or. (eb. in’ Heb. vii. 
2) claim Zedek — righteousness, as a uname of Jeru- 
salem. (2.) Jerome (Opp. i. 446) denies that 
Salem is Jerusalem, and asserts that it is identical 
with a town near Sesthopolis or Bethshan, which 
in his time retained the name of Salem, and in 
which some extensive ruins were shown as the 
remains of Melchizedek’s palace. Te supports tais 
view by quoting Gen. xxxili. 18, where, however, 
ithe translation is questioned (as instead of Salem 
the word may signify sate"); compare the men- 
tion of Salem in Judith iv. 4, and in John iti. 23. 
| (3.) Professor Stanley (S. ft P. pp. 257, 238) is of 
opinion that there is every probability that Mount 





Christ as type and antitype is made in the Ep. to. Gerizim is the place where Melehizedek, the priest 
the Hebrews to consist in the following particulars. of the Most High, met Abram. 9 Eupolemus (ap. 
Esch was a priest, (1) not of the Levitical tribe: ! Euseb. Prap. rang. ix. 17), in a confused version 
(2) superior to Abraham; (3) whose beginning |of this story, names Arzerizim, the mount of the 
and end are unknown; (4) who is not only a priest, | Most High, as the place in whieh Abram was hos- 
but also a king of righteousness and peace. To | pitably entertained. (4.) Ewald (Geseh. iti. 239) 
these points of agreement, noted by the Apostle, | denies positively that it is Jerusalem, and says that 


human ingenuity has added others which, however, 
stand in need of the evidence of either an inspired 
writeror an eye-witness, before they can be received 
as facts and applied to establish any doctrine. ‘Thus 
J. Johnson (Unbloody Sacrifice, i. 123, ed. 1847) 
asserts on very slender evidence, that the [athers 
who refer to Gen. xiv. 18, understood that Mel- 
chizedek offered the bread and wine to God; and 
hence he infers that one great part of our Saviour’s 
Melchizedekian priesthood consisted in offering 
bread and wine. And Bellarmine asks in what 
other respects is Christ a priest after the order of 
Melchizedek. Waterland, who does not lose si¢ht 
of the deep significancy of Melchizedek’s action, has 
replied to Johnson in his Appendix to “ the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice explained,” ch. iii. § 2, MWorks, v. 
165, ed. 1843. Bellarmine’s question is sufficiently 
answered by Whitaker, Disputation on Scripture, 
Quest. ii. ch. x. 168, ed. 1849. And the sense of 
the Futhers, who sometimes expressed themselves 
in rhetorical language, is cleared from misinterpre- 
tation by Bp. Jewel, Reply io Harding, art. xvii. 
(Works, ii. 731, ed. 1847). In Jackson on the 
Creed, bk. ix. § 2, ch. vi.-xi. 955 ff, there isa 
lengthy but valuable account of the priesthood of 
Melchizedek: and the views of two different theo- 
lovical schools are ably stated by Aquinas, Sunn 
iil. 22, § 6, and Turretinus, Theologin, vol. ii. p. 
443-453. 

Another fruitful source of discussion has been 
found in the site of Salem and Shaveh, which cer- 
tainly lay in Abram’'s road from Hobah to the 
plain of Mamre, and which are assumed to be near 
toeach other. The various theories may be briefly 
enumerated as follows: (1) Salem is supposed to 
bave occupied in Abraham’s time the ground on 
which afterwards Jebus and then Jerusalem stvod; 
ind Shaveh to be the valley east of Jerusalem 
through which the Kidron flows. This opinion, 
abandoned by Reland, Pal. 833, but adopted by 
Winer, is supported by the facts that Jerusalem is 
called Salem in Ps. Ixxvi. 2, and that Josephus 
(Ant. i. 10, § 2) and the Targums distinctly assert 
their identity: that the king’s dale (2 Sam. xviii. 
18), identified in Gen. xiv. 17 with Shaveh, is 


jit must be north of Jerusalem on the other side of 
reali (i. 410): an opinion which Rcdiger (Gesen. 
Thesaurus, 1422 6) condemns. There too Profes- 
sor Stanley thinks that the king’s dale was situate, 
near the spot where Absaloin fell. 

Some Jewish writers have held the opinion that 
Melchizedek was the writer and Abram the subject 
of Ps. ex. See Deyling, Obs. Sauer, iti, 137. 

It may suffice to mention that there is a fabulous 
life of Melchizedek printed among the spurious 
works of Athanasius, vol. iv. p. 189. 

Reference may be made to the followine works 
in addition to those already mentioned: two tracts 
on Melehizedek by M. J. H. von Elswick, in the 
Thesaurus Novus Theolog.-philologicus ; 1.. Bor- 
gisius, [istorta Critica Melehisedced, 1706; Gail- 
lard, Melchisedocus Christus, ete., 1686; M. C. 
Hoffman, De MWelchisedeco, 1669; H. Broughton, 
Treatise of Melchizedek, 1591. See also J. A. 
Fabricius, Cod. Pscudeyig. V. T.; P. Molinseus, 
Vates, etc., 1640, iv. 11; J. IL. Meideever, /Zist. 
Sacr. Patriarcharum, 1671, ii. 288; Hottinger, 
Ennead. Disput.; and P. Cunwus, De Lepubl. 
Heb, iii. 8, apud Crit. Sucr. vol. v. 





WoT. B: 

MEL’GLA (Medea [Tisch. Medea]: Jfclec). 
The son of Menan, and ancestor of Joseph in the 
genealovy of Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 31). 

ME’LECH Gir = hing: in 1 Chr. viii. 
35, MeAax, [Vat. MeAxnda,] Alex. Madw0; in 
1 Chr. ix. 41, Madax, Alex. Madrwy: WMelech). 
The second son of Micah, the son of Merib-baal 
or Mephibosheth, and therefore great-grandson of 
Jonathan the son of Saul. 


MELVICU (92199; Keri, SONS + Auaa- 
ovx: [Vat.] Alex. Madovx: JVilicho). The erme 
as Matuucit 6 (Nek. xii. 14; comp. ver. 2). 


MEWV’ITA (MeAirn: [ Veliter] ), Acts xxvill. 2, 
the modern JMaulta. This island has an illustrious 
place in Scripture, as the scene of that shipwreck 
of St. Paul which is deseribed in such minute 
detail in the Acts of the Apostles. An attempt 
has been made, more than once, to conrect this 


a 
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occurrence with another island, bearing .ne same, Finacy, the course pursued in this conclusion of 
name, in the Gulf of Venice; andl our best course | the voyage, first to Syracuse and then to Rhegium, 
here seems to be to vive briefly the points of evi-| contributes a last link to the chain of arguments 
dence by which the true state of the case has been by which we prove that Melita is Malta. 


established. 

(1.) We take St. Paul's ship in the condition in 
which we find her about a day after leaving Farr 
HAVENS, ¢. e. when she was under the lee of 
CLAUDA (Acts xxvil. 16), laid-to on the starboard 
tack, and strenethened with —  undervirders 
[Suu], the boat being just taken on beard, and 
the vale blowing hard from the bk. N. EL (Euro- 
CLYDON.]  (2.) Assuming (what every practiced 
sailor would allow) that the ship's direction of drift 
would be about W. by N., and her rate of drift 
about a mile and a half an hour, we come at once 
to the conclusion, by measuring the distance on the 
chart, that she would be brought to the coast of 
Malta on the thirteenth day (see ver. 27). (3.) A 
ship drifting in this direetion to the place tradition- 
ally known as St. Paul’s Bay would come to that 
spot on the coast without touching any other part 
of the island previously. The coast, in fact, trends 
from this bay to the S. E. This may be seen on 
consulting any map or chart of Malta. (4.) Qn 
Koura Pol, whieh is the southeasterly extremity 
of the bay, there must infallibly have been breakers, 
with the wind blowing from the N. I. Now the 
alarm was certainly caused by breakers, for it took 
place in the nicht (ver. 27), and it does not appear 
that the passengers were at first aware of the danger 
which beeame sensible to the quick ear of the 
“ sailors.”” (5.) Yet the vessel did not strike: and 
this corresponds with the position of the point, 
which would be some little distance on the port 
side, or to the left, of the vessel. (6.) Off this 
point of the coast the soundings are 20 fathoms 
(ver. 28), and a little further, in the direction of 
the supposed drift, they are 15 fathoms (¢4.). 
(7.) Though the danger was imminent, we shall 
find from examining the chart that there would 
still be time to anchor (ver. 29) before striking on 
the rocks ahead. (8.) With bad holding ground 
there would have 
dragving her anchors. But the bottom of St. 
Paul's Bay is remarkably tenacious. In Purdy's 
Sailing Directions (p. 180) it is said of it that 
“while the eables hold there is no danger, as the 
anchors will never start.” (9.) The other geolovieal 
characteristics of the place are in harmony with 
the narrative, which deseribes the ereek as having 
in one place a sandy or muddy beach («déAmow 
Zyovra aiyiaddy, ver. 39), and which states that. 
the bow of the ship was held fast in the shore, 
while the stern was exposed to the action of the 
waves (ver. 41). For particulars we must refer to 
the work (mentioned below) of Mr. Smith, an ac- 
complished geologist. (10.) Another point of local 
detail is of considerable interest — namely, that as 
the ship took the ground, the place was observed 
to be §:0aAacoos, te. 2 connection was noticed 
between tio apparently separate pieces of water. 
We shall see, on looking at the chart, that this 
would be the case. The small island of Salmonctta 
would at first appear to be a part. of Malta itself; 
but the passage would open on the right as the 
vessel passed to the place of shipwreck. (11.) Malta 
is in the track of ships between Alexandria and 
Yuteoli: and this corresponds with the fact that 
the “Castor and Pollux,’ an Alexandrian vessel 
which ultimately conveyed St. Paul to Italy, had 
wintered in the island (Acts xxvili. 11). (12.) 
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been great risk of the ship 
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Chart of part of the coast of Malta 





Still 


it may be worth while to notice one or two objec- 


The ease is established to demonstration. 


tions. It is said, in reference to xxvii. 27, that the 
wreek took place in the Adriatic, or Gulf of Venice. 
It is urged that a well-known island like Malta 
could not have been unrecognized (xxvii. 39), nor 
its inhabitants called barbarous"? (xxvili. 2). 
[Barnanrous, Amer. ed.] And as regards the 
occurrence recorded in xxviii. 3, stress is laid on 
the facts that Malta has no poisonous serpents, and 
hardly any wood. To these objections we reply xt 
once that ADRIA, in the language of the period, 
denotes not the Gulf of Venice, but the open sea 
hetween Crete and Sicily; that it is no wonder if 
the sailors did not recognize a strange part of the 
coast on which they were thrown in stormy weather, 
and that they did recognize the place when they 
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did leave the ship (xxviii. 1)¢; that the kindness 
recorded of the natives (xxviii. 2, 10) shows they 
were not ‘barbarians’? in the sense of being 
savages, and that the word denotes simply that 
they did not speak Greek; and lastly, that the pop- 
alation of Malta has increased in an extraordinary 
manner in recent times, that probably there was 
abundant wood there formerly, and that with the 
destruction of the wood many indigenous animals 
would disappear.” 
In adducing positive arguments and answering 
objections, we have indirectly proved that Melita in 
the Gulf of Venice was not the scene of the ship- 
wreck. But we may add that this island could not 
have been reached without a miracle under the cir- 
cumstances of weather described in the narrative; 
that it is not in the track between Alexandria and 
Puteoli; that it would not be natural to proceed 
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from it to Rome by means of a voyage empracing 
Syracuse; and that the soundings on its shore do 
not agree with what is recorded in the Acts. 

An amusing passage in Coleridge's Tudble Tul? 
(p- 185) is worth noticing as the last echo of what 
is now an extinct controversy. The question has 
been set at rest forever by Mr. Smith of Jordan 
Hill, in his Voyrge and Shipwreck of St. Paul, the 
first published work in which it was thoroughly 
investigated from a sailor’s point of view. It had, 
however, been previously treated in the same man- 
ner, and with the same results, by Admiral Pen- 
rose, and copious notes from his MSS. are given in 
The Life and Lpistlesof St. Paul. In that work 
(2d ed. p. 426 note) are yiven the names of some of 
those who earried on tlie controversy in the last 
century. The ringleader on the Adriatic side of 
the question, not unnaturally was Padre Georgi, a 





St. Paul’s Bay. 


Benedictine nonk connected with the Venetian or | (under the governor ot Sicily) appears from it scrip- 
Austrian Mfeleda, and his Paulus Naufiragus is | tions to have had the title of mparos MeArtalwy, 


extremely curious. 
to suggest. this untenable view. We find it, ata 
much earlier period, in a Byzantine writer, Const. 
Porphyrog. De Adm. Jip. (c. 36, v. iii. p. L164 of 
the Bonn ed.). 

As regards the condition of the island of Melita, 








He was, however, not the first | or Primus MJelitensium, aud this is the very phrase 


Mr. 
There 


which St. Luke uses (xxviii. 7). [PuBLivs. | 
Smith could not find these inseriptions. 


seems, however, no reason whatever to doubt their 
authenticity (see Bochart, Opera, i. 502; Abela, 


Descr. Melite, p. 146, appended to the last volums 


when St. Paul was there, it was a dependency of | of the Antiquities of Graevius; and Boeckh, Corp. 


the Roman province of Sicily. 


Its chief oflicer | 


Insc. vol. iii. 5754). Melita, from its position in 


@ *Tt may have been, as far as respects the verb | and precept. The chapter might seem merely intended 
(éréyvwoav or probably éréyvwyev), by recognition or! to give us information concerning the ships and sea- 


by information that they learnt on what island they | 
In this instance as what they learned was ; 


were cast. 
pot that “the island is Melita’? but “is ealled 


faring of the ancient world ; and certainly nothing in 
the whole range of Greek and Roman literature does 
teach us so much on these subjects. What if it was 





(kaActrar) Melita,” they were probably told this by the divinely ordained that there should be one large pas 
people whom the wreck of the ship had brought down sage in the New Testament — one, and just one — that 
to the coast. If “ the sailors” as distinguished from ; could be minutely tested in the accuracy of its mere 
the others " recognized the land” it would naturally | circumstantial particulars — and that it should have 
arve been the sea-view which was familiar to them, been so tested and attested just at the time when such 
and yet they had failed to recognize the island from accuracy is most seurchingly questioned?” (Lectures on 
the sea, though they had seen it in full daylight (ver. ‘4 Character of St. Paiw!, Wulsean Lectures for L864.) 
39) before landing. IL. The particulars in which this accuracy of the narrative 
b * There is a passage in another of Dean Howson’s , shows itself are well enumerated in J. R. Oertel’s Pai/us 
works respecting these verifications of Luke’s accuracy | in der Apostelzeschichte, pp. 107-110 (ILalle, 1868). IKlos- 
Whien belongs also to this place. ‘ Nothing is more ; termann( Vindicia Lucana su de itinrarit in libro Acto 
vertain than that the writer was on board that ship rum asservati auctore, Qotting. 18h) argues from inter- 
and that he tells the truth. It might be thought | nal characteristics that the writer of this itinerary (Acts 
Strange that so large a space, in a volume which we | xxvii. and xxviii.) must have been an eye-witness, and 
xelieve to be inspired, should contain so much circum- | was the Luke who wrote the other parts of the book 
“antial detail with so little of religious exhortation F 
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the Mediterranean, and the excellence of its harbors, 
has always been important both in commerce and 
war. It was a settlement of the Phoenicians at an 
early period, and their language, in a corrupted 
form, continued to be spoken there in St. Paul's 
day. (Gesenius, Versuch tib. die malt. Sprache, 
Leipz. 1810.)¢ Vrom the Carthaginians it passed 
to the Romans in the Second Punic War. — It was 
famous for its honey and fruits, for its cotton 
fabrics, for excellent building-stone, and for a well- 
known breed of dogs. A few years before St. Paul's 
Visit, corsairs from his native province of Cilicia 
made Melita a frequent resort; and through sub- 
sequent periods of its history, Vandal and Arabian, 
it was often associated with piracy. The Chris- 
tianity, however, introduced by St. Paul was never 
extinct. ‘This island had a brilliant period under 
the knights of St. John, and it is associated with 
the most exciting passages of the struggle between 
the French and English at the close of the last 
century amd the beginning of the present. No 
island so small has so great a history, whether Bib- 
lical or political. datas EY; 


MELONS (EYIMINY? abattichin: méxoves: 


pepones) are mentioned only in the following verse: 
“ We remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt 
freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons,’ ete. (Num. 
xl. 5); by the Ilebrew word we are probably to un- 
derstand both the melon (Cucumis melo) and the 
water-melon (Cucurbita citrullus), for the Arabic 





Cucurbita crtrullus. 


noun singular, ba/ékh, which is identical with the 
Hebrew word, is used generically, as we learn from 
Prosper Alpinus, who says (erwn Algypt. Mist. i. 
17) of the Egyptians, “they often dine and sup on 





a ™® Kor the results of this investigation see also 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyhlopadie, art. “ Arabien.” The 
Maltese language approaches so nearly to the Arabie 
that the islanders are readily understood in all the ports 
of Africa and Syrin. At the time of the Saracen irrup- 
tion Malta was overrun by Arabs from whom the com- 
mon people of the island derive their origin. Their 
dialect is a corrupt Arabic, interwoven at the same 
time with many words from the Italian, Spanish, and 
other European languages. Although the ancestral 
ride of the Maltese may dispose them to trace back 
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fruits alone, such as cucumbers, pumpkins, melons, 
which are known by the generic name batech.” 
The Greek réwy,and the Latin pepo, appear to be 
also occasionally used ina generic sense. Accord- 
ing to Vorskal (Deser. plint. p. 167) and Hassel- 
quist (Z7rav. 255), the Arabs designated the water- 





melon batech, while the same word was used with 
some specific epithet to denote other plants belong- 


ing to the order Cucurbitacee. ‘Though the water- 
melon is now quite common in Asia, Dr. Royle 
thinks it doubtful whether it was known to the 
ancient Egyptians, as no distiuct mention of it is 
made in Greek writers; it is uncertain at what time 
the Greeks applied the term ayyo'pioy (anguria) 
to the water-melon, but it was probably at a com- 
paratively recent date. ‘The modern Greek word 
for this fruit is dyyotps. Galen (de Fac. Alim. ii. 
567) speaks of the common melon (Cucwnis melo) 
under the name uyAowérwv. Serapion, according 
to Sprengel (Comment. tn Dioscor. ii. 162), restricts 
the Arabic datikh to the water-melon. The water- 
melon is by some considered to be indigenous to 
India, from which country it may have been intro- 
duced into Egypt in very early times; according to 
Prosper Alpinus, medieal Arabic writers sometimes 
use the term bdatikh-Jndi, or anguria Indica, to 
denote this fruit, whose conimon Arabic name is 
according to the same authority, batikh el-Maovi 
(water); but Hasselquist says (7rav. 256) that this 
name belongs to a softer variety, the juice of which, 
when very ripe, and almost putrid, is mixed with 
rose-water and sugar and given in fevers; he ob- 
serves that the water-melon is cultivated on the 
banks of the Nile, on the rich clayey earth after the 
inundations, from the beginning of May to the end 
of July, and that it serves the Egyptians for meat, 
drink, and physic; the fruit, however, he says, should 
be eaten “with great cireumspeetion, for if it be 
taken in the heat of the day when the body is warm, 
bad consequences often ensue.’ ‘This observation 





their language to the old Punic, yet it contains noth- 
ing which may not far more naturally be explained 
out of the modern Arabie. The Maltese Arabie is such 
that travellers in Arabia and Palestine often cbtain 
their guides in Malta. 


H. 
b From root M2, transp. for apie) ( grab): 


to cook.’? Precisely similar is the derivation of 
nérwv, from mém7w. Gesenius compares the Spaniab 
budiecas, the French pastéques. 
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no doubt applies only to persons before they have 
become accliimatized, for the native Egyptians eat 
the fruit with impunity. Thecommon melon (Cu- 
cumis melo) is cultivated in the same places and 
ripens at the same time with the water-melon; 
but the fruit in Egypt is uot so delicious as 
in this country (see Sonnini's 7ravels, ii. 328); 
the poor in Egypt do not eat this melon. “A 
traveller in the East,’ says Kitto (note on 
Naum. xi. 5), “‘ who recollects the intense gratitude 
which a gift of a slice of melon inspired while jour- 
neying over the hot and dry plains, will readily 
comprehend the regret with which the Hebrews in 
the Arabian desert looked back upon the melons of 
Egypt.’’ The water-melon, which is now exten- 
sively cultivated all over India and the tropical 
parts of Africa and America, and indeed in hot 
countries generally, is a fruit not unlike the common 
melon, but the leaves are deeply lobed and gashed, 
the flesh is pink or white, and contains a large 
quantity of cold watery juice without much flavor ; 
the seeds are black. The melon is too well known 
to need description. Both these plants belong to 
the order Cucurbitacee, the Cucumber family, 
which contains about sixty known genera and 300 
species — Cucurbita, Bryonia, Mumordica, Cucu- 
mis, are examples of the genera. [CUCUMBER; 
GOURD. ] W. H. 


* Had the faith of the children of Israel been 
such as it ought to have been they needed not to 
have murmured at the loss of the Egyptian melons, 
_ inasmuch as Palestine and Syria are capable of pro- 
ducing the best species of them. Water-melons 
are now cultivated all through Palestine, and those 
of Jaffa are famous for their lusciousness. ‘They 
are carried to all points on the coast, and trans- 
ported to the inland towns on camels as far as 
Hums and Hamath and Aleppo, before the season 
when they ripen in those districts. They are 
among the cheapest and most widely diffused of 
all the fruits of the East. In most parts of Syria 


melons go by the generic name of 3, Bottikh, 


while their specific names are yelluw Bottikh for the 
musk-melon, Jaffa Bottikh for those from that city, 
green Bottikh for the water-melon. It is not, how- 
ever, the custom to name other plants of the cucu,- 
bitacews * Bottikh.” The cucumber, and the 
Elaterium, etc. have all their appropriate generic 
names. G. EF. P. 


MEL/ZAR (779%) [overseer]). The A. V. 


is wrong in regarding Melzar as a proper name; it 
is rather an official title, as is implied in the ad- 
dition of the article in each case where the name 
occurs (Dan. i. 11, 16): the marginal reading, “ the 
steward,”’ is therefore more correct. The. LXX. 

[rather, Theodotion] regards the article as a part of 
the name, and rendersit "Auepoap [so Alex.; Rom. 
Vat. AweAodd; the LXX. read *ABrecrSpi]; the 
Vulgate, however, has Mulasar. The melzar was 
subordinate to the ‘ master of the eunuchs;"" his 
office was to supenntend the nurture and education 
“the young; he thus combined the duties of the 
Greek sai beryl and rpopevs, and more nearly 
resembles our “ tutor’ than any other officer. As 
to the origin of the term, there is some doubt; it is 
generally regarded as of Persian origin, the words 
mal cant giving the sense of “head cup-bearer;’’ 
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Fiirst (Lex. s. v.) suggests its connection with the 
Hebrew nazar, “ to guard.” W.L. B. 


ee eee QUIN’TUS (Kéivros Mep- 
pcos), 2 Mace. xi. 84. [MANt1us, T.] 


MEM’PHIS, a city of ancient Egypt, situated 

on the western bank of the Nile, in latitude 30° 6 
N. It is mentioned by Isaiah (xix. 13), Jeremiah 
(ii. 16, xlvi. 14, 19), and Fzekiel (xxx. 13, 16), 
under the name of Nopi; and by Hosea (ix. 6) 
under the name of Mop in Hebrew, and Mrenm- 
Pits in our English version [LXX. Méudrs, Vulg. 
Jemphis}. The name is compounded of two hiero- 
clyphics “ Jen" = foundation, station; and “+ Vo- 
Jre’ == good. It is variously interpreted; e.g. 
“haven of the good; ”* “ tomb of the good man *? — 
Osiris; ‘the abode of the good; ’’ “the gate of the 
blessed.’’ Gesenius remarks upon the two inter- 
pretations proposed by Plutareh (De /sid. et Os. 20) 
', Spuos ayabay, “haven of the good,” 
and tdpos ’Oaipidos, “the tomb of Osiris? — 
that “ both are applicable to Memphis ag the sep- 
ulchre of Osiris, the Necropolis of the Exyptians, 
and hence also the haven of the blessed, since the 
right of burial was conceded only to the good.” 
Bunsen, however, prefers to trace in the name of 
the city aconnection with Menes, its founder. The 
Greek coins have Memphis; the Coptic is Memf 
or Menfi and Jfemf'; Hebrew, sometimes foph 
(Mph), and sometimes Moph; Arabic JAfemf" or 
Menf (Bunsen, /gypt's Place, vol. ii. 53). There 
can be no question as to the identity of the Noph 
of the Hebrew prophets with Jemphis, the capital 
of lower Lyypt. 

Though some regard Thebes as the more ancient 
city, the nonuments of Memphis are of higher an 
tiquity than those of Thebes. Herodotus dates its 
foundation from Menes, the first really historica’ 
king of Egypt. The era of Menes is not satisfac- 
torily deterinined. — Birch, Kenrick, Poole, Wil- 
kinson, and the English school of Egyptolovists 
generally, reduce the chronolovy of Manetho’s lists, 
by making several of his dynasties contemporaneous 
instead of successive. Sir G. Wilkinson dates the 
era of Manes from B. c. 2690; Mr. Stuart Poole, 
B. C. 2717 (Rawlinson, //erod. ii. 342; Poole, 
Tlove A¢gypt. p. 97). The German Exyptologists 
assign to Evypt a much lonyer chronology. Bun- 
sen fixes the era of Menes at n. c. 3643 (Egype's 
Place, vol. ii. 579}; Brugsch at p. c. 4455 (/is- 
tore d' L-qypte, i. 287); and Lepsius at B. c. 3892 
(Kéuigsbuch der alten Aeygypter). Lepsius also 
revisters about 18,000 years of the dynasties of gods, 
demixods, and prehistoric kings, before the accession 
of Menes. But indeterminate and conjectural as 
the early chronology of Meypt yet is, all aurce that 
tbe known history of the empire begins with Menes, 
who founded Memphis. The city belongs to the 
earliest periods of authentic history. 

The building of Memphis is associated by tradi- 
tion with a stupendous work of art which has per- 
manently changed the course of the Nile and the 
face of the Delta. Before the time of Menes the 
river emerging from the upper valley into the neck 
of the Delta, bent its course westward toward the 
hills of the Liby an desert, or at least discharged a 
large portion of its waters through sn arm in that 
direction. Here the generous flood whose yearly 
inundation gives life and fertility to. Zeypt, was 
largely absorbed in the sands of the desert, or 
wasted in stagnant morasses. It is even conjectured 
that up to the time of Menes the whole Delta was 
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an uninhabitable marsh. The rivers of Damascus, 
the Barada and ‘Away, now lose themselves in the 
game Way in the marshy lakes of the great desert 
plain southeast of the city. Herudotus informs us, 
upon the authority of the Egyptian priests of his 
time, that Menes * by banking up the river at the 
bend which it forms about a hundred furlones south 
of Memphis, laid the ancient channel dry, while he 
dug a new course for the stream half-way between 
the two lines of hills. ‘To this day,” he continues, 
“the elbow which the Nile forms at the point 
where it is forced aside into the new channel is 
guarded with the greatest eare by the Persians, and 
strenethened every year; for if the river were to 


burst out at this place, and pour over the mound, | 


there would be danger of Memphis being completely 
overwhelmed by the flood. Mén, the first king, 


having thus, by turning the river, made the tract 
where it used to run, dry land, proceeded in the 
first place to build the city now ealled Memphis, 
which lies in the narrow part of Egypt; after which 
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he further excavated a lake outside the town, to the 
north and west, communicating with the river, 
which was itself the eastern boundary ’’ (Herod. 
ii. 99). From this description it appears, that — 
like Amsterdam dyked in from the Zuyder Zee, or 
St. Petersburg defended by the mole at Cronstadt 
‘from the Gulf of Finland, or more nearly like New 
Orleans protected by its levee from the freshets of 
/the Mississippi, and drained by Lake Pontchartrain, 
— Memphis was created upon a marsh reclaimed 
‘by the dyke of Menes and drained by his artificial 
lake. New Orleans is situated on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, about 90 miles from its mouth, and 
is protected against inundation by an embankment 
15 feet wide and 4+ feet high, which extends from 
i120 miles above the city to 40 miles below it. 
Lake Pontchartrain affords a natural drain for the 
marshes that form the margin of the city upon the 
The dyke of Menes began 12 miles ‘south 
of Memphis, and deflected the main channel of the 
‘river about two miles to the eastward. Upon the 





east. 
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The Sphinx and Pyramids at Memphis. 


rise of the Nile, a canal still conducte 1 a portion of 
its waters westward through the old channel, thus 
irrigating the plain bevond the-city in that diree- 
tion, while an inundation was guarded against on 
that side by a large artificial lake or reservoir at 
Abousir. ‘The skill in engineering whieh these 
works required, and which their remains. still indi- 
eate, argues a hich degree of material civilization, at 
least in the mechanic arts, in the earliest’ known 
period of Egyptian history. 

The political sagacity of Menes appears in the 
location of his capital where it would at onee com- 
mand the Delta and hold the key of upper Egypt, 
controlling the commerce of the Nile, defended upon 
the west by the Libyan mountains and desert, and 
m the east by the river and its artificial embank- 
ments. The climate of Memphis may be inferred 


lsien of life” (Bunsen, i. 382). 


the houses or inhabited quarters, as was usual in 
the great cities of antiquity, were interspersed with 
numerous gardens and public areas. 

Ilerodotus states, on the authority of the priests, 
that Menes «built the temple of Hephastus, which 
stands within the city, a vast edifice, well worthy 
of mention ** (ii. 99). The divinity whom Herod- 
otus thus identifies with Hephaestus was Pfah, 
the creative power, the maker of all material 
things’? (Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s //erod. ii. 289; 
Bunsen, Paqypt's Place, i. 367, 384). Ptah was 
worshipped in all Egypt, but under different repre- 
-sentations in. different Nomes: ordinarily “as a 
cod holding before him with both hands the Nilom- 
eter, or emblem of stability, combined with the 
But at Memphis 
Chis worship was so prominent that the primitive 





from that of the modern Cairo — about 10 miles to) sanctuary of his temple was built by Menes; sue- 
the north — which is the most equable that Egypt ‘eessive monarchs greatly enlarged and beautified 
affords. The city is said to have had a ¢ireum-| the structure, by the addition of courts, porches, 
erenee of about 19 miles (Diod. Sic. i. 50), and ‘and colossal ornaments. Herodotus and Diolorus 
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describe several of these additions and restorations, 
put nowhere give a complete description of the 
temple with measurements of its various dimensions 
(Herod. ii. 99, 101, 108-110, 121, 136, 153, 176; 
Diod. Sic. i. 45, 51, 62, 67). According to these 
authorities, Moeris built the northern gateway ; Se- 
sostris erected in front of the temple colossal stat- 
ues (varying from 30 to 50 feet in height) of him- 
self, his wife, and his four sons; Rhampsinitus built 
the western gateway, and erected before it the 
colossal statues of Summer and Winter; Asychis 
built the eastern gateway, which “in size and 
beauty far surpassed the other three; ’’? Psammeti- 
chus built the southern gateway; and Amosis pre- 
sented to this temple ‘a recumbent colossus 75 feet 
long, and two upright statucs, each 20 feet high.” 
The period between Menes and Amosis, according 
to Brugsch, was 3731 years; but according. to Wil- 
kinson unly about 2100 years; but upon either cal- 
culation, the temple as it appeared tu Strabo was 
the growth of many centuries. Strabo (xvii. 807) 
describes this temple as “ built in a very sumptuous 
manner, both as regards the size of the Naos and 
in other respects."” The Dromos, or grand avenue 
leading to the temple of Ptah, was used for the 
celebration of bull-fights, a sport pictured in the 
lombs. But these fights were probably between 
aiimals alone — no captive or gladiator being com- 
nelled to enter the arena. The bulls having been 
t:ained for the occasion, were brought face to face 
and goaded on by their masters; — the prize being 
awarded to the owner of the victor. But though 
the bull was thus used for the sport of the people, 
he was the sacred animal of Memphis. 

Apis was believed to be an incarnation of Osiris. 
The sacred bull was selected by certain outward 
symbols of the indwelling divinity; his color 

black, with the exception of white spots of a 
esl shape upon his forehead and right side. 
“The temple of Apis was one of the most noted 
isfzustures of Memphis. It stood opposite the 
wunthern portico of the temple of Ptah; and Psam- 
mmetichus, who built that gateway, also erected in 
front of the sanctuary of Apis a magnificent colon- 
‘nade, supported by colossal statues or Osiride pillars, 
such as may still be seen at the temple of Medeenct 
Habou at Thebes (Herod. ii. 153). Through this 
colonnade the Apis was led with great pomp upon 
state occasions. Two stables adjoined the sacred 
vestibule (Strab. xvii. 807). Diodorus (i. 85) de- 
scribes the magnificence with which a deceased Apis 
was interred and his successor installed at Memphis. 
The place appropriated to the burial of the sacred 
bulls was a gallery some 2000 feet in length hy 
20 in height and width, hewn in the rock without 
the city. ‘This gallery was divided into nnmerous 
recesses upon each side; aud the embalmed bodies 
of the sacred bulls, each in its own sarcophacus of 
granite, were deposited in these ‘ sepulchral stalls.”’ 
A few years since, this burial-place of the sacred 
bulls was discovered by M. Mariette, and a large 
number of the sarcophagi have already been opened. 
These catacombs of mummied bulls were approached 
from Memphis by a paved road, having colossal 
lions upon either side. 

At Memphis was the reputed burial-place of Isis 


Diod. Sic. i. 22); it had also a temple to that|a period of about a thousand years. 
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in the western quarter of the city, toward the 
desert; since Strabo deseribes it as very much ex- 
posed to sand-drifts, and in his time partly buried 
by masses of sand heaped up by the wind (xvii. 
807). The sacred cubit and other symbols used in 
measuring the rise of the Nile were deposited in 
the temple of Serapis. 

Herodotus describes “a beautiful and richly 
ornamented inclosure,’’ situated upon the south 
side of the temple of Ptah, which was sacred to 
Proteus, a native Memplhite king. Within this 
inclosure there was a temple to “the foreign 
Venus”’ (Astarte ?), concerning which the historian 
narrates a myth connected with the Grecian Ifelev. 
In this inclosure was & the Tyrian camp”? (ii. 112). 
A temple of Ra or Phre, the Sun, and a temple of 
the Cabeiri, complete the enumeration of the sacred 
buildings of Memphis. 

The mythological system of the time of Menes ie 
ascribed by Bunsen to «the amalgamation of the 
religion of Upper and Lower Eyypt; ' — religion 
having ‘already united the two provinces before the 
power of the race of This in the Thebaid extended 
itself to Memphis, and before the giant work of 
Menes converted the Delta from a desert, checkered 
over with lakes and morasses, into a blooming gar- 
den.” The political union of the two divisions of 
the country was effected by the builder of Memphis. 
¢Menes founded the Mupire of Hgypt, by raising 
the people who inhabited the valley of the Nile 
fro a little provincial station to that of an histori 
cal nation’? (’gypt's Place, i. 441, ii. 409). 

The Necropolis, adjacent to Memphis, was on a 
scale of erandeur corresponding with the city itself. 
The * city of the pyramids ” is a title of Memphis 
in the hicroglyphics upon the mounnments. The 
great field or plain of the Pyramids lieg wholly upon 
the western bank of the Nile, and extends from 
Aboo-Ltodsh, a little to the northwest of Cairo, to 
Meydvom, about 40 miles to the south, and thence 
in a southwesterly direction about 25 miles further, 
to the pyramids of Howara and of Biahmia in the 
Fayoura. Lepsius computes the number of pyra- 
mids in this district at sixty-seven; but in this he 
counts some that are quite sinall, and others of a 
doubtful character. Not more than half this num- 
ber can be fairly identified upon the whole field. 
But the principal seat of the pyramids, the Mem- 
phite Necropolis, was in a range of about 15 miles 
from Sakkara to Gizeh, and in the groups here re- 
maining nearly thirty are probably tombs of the 
imperial sovereigns of Memphis (Bunsen, /gypls 
Plice, ii. 88). Lepsius regards the “ Pyramid 
fields of Memphis "* as a most important testimony 
to the civilization of Euvpt (Letters, Bolin, p. 
25; also Chronvlogie der Acgypter, vol. i.). These 
royal pyramids, with the subterranean hells of Apis, 
and numerous tombs of public officers erected on 
the plain or excavated in the adjacent hills, gave to 
Memphis the preéminence which it enjoyed as +“ the 
haven of the blessed.” 

Memphis long held its place as a capital; and 
for centuries a Memphite dynasty ruled over all 
Keypt. Lepsius, Bunsen, and Brugseh, avree in 
regarding the 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th dynasties 
of the Old Empire as Memphite, reaching through 
During a por- 


“myriad-named ” divinity, which Herodotus (ii.| tion of this period, however, the chain was broken, 


176) describes as ‘a vast structure, well worthy of 
notice,”* but inferior to that consecrated to her in 
Busiris, a chief city of her worship (ii. 59). Mem- 
plus had also its Serapeium, which probably stood 


or there were contemporaneous dynasties in other 
parts of Kygypt. 

The overthrow of Memphis was distinctly pre- 
dicted by the Hebrew prcphets. Tu his “ burdan 
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af Egypt,” Isaiah says, « The princes of Zoan are 
become tools. the princes of Noph are deceived” 
(Is. xix. 13). Jeremiah (xlvi. 19) declares that 
*“ Noph shall be waste and desolate without an 
inhabitant.” Ezekiel predicts: «Thus saith the 
Lord Grod: T will also destroy the idols, and T will 
cause [their] images to cease out of ep; and 
there shall be no mere a prince of the land of 
ERevpt.’ The Jatest. of these predictions was ut- 
tered nearly 600 vears before Christ, and half a 
century before the invasion of Eeyvpt by Cambyses 
(cir. B.C. 025). Herodotus informs us that Cam- 
byses, enraged at the opposition he encountered at 
Memphis, committed many outrages upon the city. 
He killed the sacred Apis, and caused his priests to 
be seourved. Tle opened the ancient sepulehres, 
and examined the bodies that were buried in them. 
Tle likewise went into the temple ef Hephaestus 
(Ptah) and made creat sport of the jmace. , 
He went also into the temple of the Cabeiri, which 
it is unlawtul for any one lo enter except the priests, 
and not only made sport of the images but even 
burnt them" (Her. iii. 37). Memphis never reecov- 
ered from the blow intlieted by Crmbyses. Phe 
rise of Alexandria hastened its decline. The Caliph 
conquerors founded Fostat (Old Cairo) upon the 
Opposite bank of the Nile, a few miles north of 
Memphis, and brought materials from the old city 
to build their new capital (A. pb. 638). The Ara- 
bian physician, Abd-el-Latif, who visited Memphis 
in the 13th century, describes its ruins as then 
marvelous bevond description (see De Saev's trans- 
lation, cited by Brugseh, //istorre a Lgypte, p. 18). 
Abulteda, in the 14th century, speaks of the remains 
of Memphis as immense; for the most part ina 
state of deeay, though some sculptures of varie- 
gated stone still retained a remarkable freshness of 
color (Descriptio sthgyptt, ed. Michaelis, 1776). 
At length so complete was the rain of Memphis, 
that for a long time its very site was lost. Pococke 
could find no trace of it. Necent explorations, 
especiilly those of Messrs. Mariette and Linant, 
have brought to light many of its antiquities, 
which have been dispersed to the museums of 
Kurope and America. Some speeimens of sculp- 
ture trom Memphis adorn the Egyptian hall of the 
British Museum; other monuments of this great 
city are in the Abbott Museum in New York. 
The dykes and canals of Menes still form the basis 
of the system of irrigation for Lower Egypt: the 
insignificant village of Meet Raheeneh occupies 
nearly the centre of the aucient capital. Thus the 
site and the general outlines of Memphis are nearly 
restored; but ‘the images have ceased out of 
Noph, and it is desolate, without inhabitant.” 
ra creas 

* In thg six years which have elapsed since the 
preceding article was written, much has been 
brought to light concerning the antiquities of 
Memphis, both by exploration and by discussion, 
and there is hardly a point in the topography or 
the history of the city which remains in obscurity. 
The illustrated work of Mariette-Bey, embodying 
the results of his excavations, when cumpleted, will 
restore the first capital of egypt, in great part, to 
its orivinal grandeur. 

Memphis appears upon the monuments under 
three distinct names: the first its name as the 
capital of the corresponding Nome or district; 
the second its profane, and the third its sacred 
name. The first, Scbt-A’et, is literally “the City 
of White Walls'’—a name originally given to 
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the citadel (/erocutus, iii. c. 91), and especially to 
that part of the fortifications within which was 
inclused the temple of the chief divinity of the 
city. Osiris is sometimes styled “the great king 
in the chief city of the Nome of the white walls.’ 

The second, which was the more common name 
of the city, Wen-nesr, signifies literally mansic 
bona. Bruysch regards the commonly-received 
analogy of this with the JWoph or Neph of the 
Hebrew Seriptures as of slight authority, and pre- 
fers to identity Noph with du. which appears ir 
the hicroulyphics under the form of “the city of 
Nepu or Nup”? (Geograph. Insch riften, i. 166 and 
235), 

The sacred name of the city was Ha-ptah or 
Pa-ptah, “the House or City of Ptah’? — Hephar 
slopolis. 

Another name frequently given to Memphis on 
the monuments is Tapanch; this was particularly 
applied to the sacred quarter of the goddess Basti, 
and signifies «the World of Life.’ Brugseh 
traces here a resemblance to the second clause in 
the surname of Joseph given by Pharaoh (Gen. xi. 
45), which the LXX. render by gavjy. Brugsch 
reads this tide as equivalent to ms pen-ta-panch, 
Which means “this is the Governor of Tapanch,” 
Joseph being thus invested with authority over 
that sacred quarter of the capital, and bearing 
trom it the tide + Lord of the World of Life.”’ 

The royal grandeur of Memphis is attested by 
the vroups of pyramids that mark the burial-place 
of her lines of kings; but a rich discovery has now 
broucht to light a consecutive list of her sovereigns 
in almost unbroken continuity from Menes. This 
is the “New ‘Table of Abydos’? which Mariette- 
Bey came upon in 1869, in the course of his explora- 
tions at that primitive seat of monarchy, and which 
Diimichen has faithfully reproduced in bis work. 
Inscriptions upon the great temple of Abydos show 
that this was erected by Sethos I. and further orna- 
mented by his son, who is known in history as the 
second Rameses. Upon one lobby of the temple 
Sethos and Rameses are depicted as rendering 
homage to the Gods; and in the inscription appear 
130 proper names of divinities, together with tha 
names of the places where these divinities were 
particularly worshipped. Upen the opposite lobby 
the same persons, the king and his son, are repre- 
sented in the act of homage to their roval prede- 
eessors, and an almost. perfect list is given, embra- 
cing seventy-six kings from Menes to Sethos. ‘This 
discovery has important bearings upon the chro- 
nology of the Egyptian Pharaonie dynasties. There 
are now four monumental lists of kings which 
serve for comparison with the lists of Manetho and 
the Turin Papyrus: (1.) The Tablet of Karnak, on 
whieh Tuthmosis HI. appears sacrificing to his 
predecessors, sixty-one of whom are represented by 
their portraits and names. (2.) The Tablet of 
Abydos, now in the British Museum, which repre- 
sents Ramesses-Sesothis receiving congratulations 
from his royal predecessors, fifty in number. — (3.) 
The Tablet of Saqqarah, discovered by Mariette in 
1864, in a private tomb in the necropolis of Mem- 
phis, which represents a royal seribe in the act of 
adoration before a row of fifty-eight royal cartou- 
ches. (4.) The vow Tablet of Abydos described 
above. When these four monumental lists are 
tabulated with one another, and with the lists of 
Manctho and the Turin Papyrus, the correspond- 
ences of names and dynasties are so many and 8 
minute as to prove that they all stand related te 
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some traditional series of kings which was of com- 
mon authority. Their variations may be owing in 
part to diversities of reading, and in part to a 
preference for particular kings or lists of kings in 
contemporary dynasties; so that while, in some 
instances, contemporary dynasties have been drawn 
upon by different authorities, no Tablet incor- 
porates contemporary dynasties into one. Now, 
since the date of Sethos I. falls within the fifteenth 
century, B. C., it is obvious that to allow for a 
succession of seventy-six Memphite kings from 
Menes to Sethos I., and for the growth of the 
mechanic arts and the national resources up to the 
point indicated at the consolidation of the empire 
under Menes, the received Biblical chronology be- 
tween the Flood and the Itxodus must be some- 
what extended. We await some more definite 
determination of the Hyksos period, as a fixed 
point of calculation for the preceding dynasties. 
Bunsen (vol. v. pp. 58, 77, and 103) fixes the era 
of Menes at 3059 B. c. — “ the beginning of chro- 
nological time in I'cypt, by the settlement of the 
system of the vague solar year;’’ this is a reduction 
of about 600 years, for in vol. iv. p. 490, he placed 
Menes at 3623 B. C., and he also demanded at least 
6000 years before Menes, for the settlement of Exypt 
and the development of a national life. This, how- 
ever, is not history but conjecture; but the new Table 
of Abydos is a tangible scale of history. (lor a 
comparison of these several tablets, see the Jerue 
Archévlogique, 1864 and 1865, Rouge, Recherches 
sur les Monuments HMistoriques, and Diimichen, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Agypt. Sprache, 1864.) J. P. T. 


MEMU’CAN (7279"9 [a Persian title]: 
Movyatos: Afumuchan). One of the seven princes 
of Persia in the reign of Ahasuerus, who ‘saw 
the king’s face,” and sat first in the kingdom (Isth. 
i.14). They were ‘wise men who knew the times ”’ 
(skilled in the planets, according to Aben Ezra), 
and appear to have formed a council of state; 
Josephus says that one of their offices was that of 
interpreting the laws (dé. xi. 6, § 1). This may 
also be inferred from the manner in which the royal 
question is put to thein when assembled in council; 
“ According to law what is to be done with the 
queen Vashti?’’ Memucan was either the presi- 
dent of the council on this occasion, or gave his 
opinion first in consequence of his acknowledged 
wisdom, or from the respect allowed to his advanced 
age. Whatever may have been the cause of this 
priority, his sentence for Vashti's disgrace was 
approved by the king and princes, and at once put 
into execution; ‘and the king did according to 
the word of Memucan”’ (sth. i. 16, 21). The 
Targum of Esther identifies him with “ Haman 
the grandson of Agag.”’ ‘The reading of the Cethib, 


or written text, in ver. 16 is {2719. W.A.W. 
MEN’AHEM (0772!  [consoler, whence 
MANAEN, Acts xiii. 1]: Mavahy; (Alex. Mavany, 


exc. in ver. 14:] Jfanahem), son of Gadi, who 2 slew 
the usurper Shallum and seized the vacant throne 





@ Ewald (Gesch. Isr. iii. 598), following the LXX., 
would translate the latter part of 2 K. xv. 10, ‘And 
Kobolam (or Keblaam) smote him, and slew him, and 
“eigned in his stead.” Ewnld considers the facet of 
such a king's existence a help to the interpretation 
of Zech. xi. 8; and he accounts for the silence of 
Beripture as to his end by saying that he may havo 
‘arown himself across the Jordan, and disappeared 
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of Israel, B. c. 772. His reign, which lasted ten 
years, is briefly recorded in 2 K. xv. 14-22. It 
has been inferred from the expression in verse 14, 
“from Tirzab.’’? that Menahem was a ceneral under 
Zechariah stationed at Tirzah, and that he brought 
up his troops to Samaria and avenged the murder 
of his master by Shallum (Joseph. clad. ix. 11, §1; 
Keil, Thenius). 

In relicion Menahem was a steadfast adherent of 
the form of idolatry established in Israel by Jero- 
boam. His general character is described by Jose 
phus as rude and exceedingly cruel. The con- 
temporary prophets, Hosea and Amos, have left a 
melancholy picture of the ungodliness, demoraliza- 
tion, and feebleness of Israel; and Ewald adds to 
their testimony some doubtful references to Isaiah 
and Zechariah. 

In the brief history of Menahem, his ferocious 
treatment of ‘Tiphsah oceupies a conspicuous place. 
The time of the occurrence, and the site of the 
town have been doubted. Neil says that it ean be 
no other place than the remote Phapsacus on the 
Euphrates, the northeast boundary (1 KK. iv. 24) of 
Solomon’s dominions: and certainly no other place 
bearing the name is mentioned in the Bible. 
Others suppose that it may have been some town 
which Menahem took in his way as he went from 
Tirzah to win a crown in Samaria (Ewald): or 
that it is a transcriber’s error for Tappuah (Josh. 
xvii. 8), and that Merahem laid it waste when he 
returned from Samaria to ‘Tirzah (Thenius). No 
sufficient reason appears for haying recourse to suck 
conjectures where the plain text presents no insuper- 
able difficulty. The act, whether perpetrated at 
the beginning of Menahem’s reign or somewhat 
later, was doubtless intended to strike terror into 
the hearts of reluctant subjects: throughout the 
whole extent of dominion which he claimed. A 
precedent for such cruelty might be found in the 
border wars between Syria and Israel, 2 KX. viii. 
12. It is a striking sien of the increasing decra- 
dation of the land, that a king of Israel practices 
upon his subjects a brutality from the mere suy- 
gestion of which the unscrupulous Syrian usurper 
recoiled with indicnation. 


But the most remarkable event in Menahem’s 
reign is the first appearance of a hostile force of 
Asssrians on the northeast. frontier of Israel. King 
Pul, however, withdrew, having been converted from 
an enemy into an ally by a timely gift of 1000 
talents of silver, which Menahem exacted by an 
assessment of 50 shekels a head on 60,000 Israelites. 
It seems perhaps too much to infer from 1 Chr. v. 
26, that Pul also took away [sraelite captives. The 
name of Pul (LUXX. Phaloch or Phalos) appears 
according to Rawlinson (Bampton Lectures for 1859, 
Lect. iv. p. 133) in an Assyrian inscription of a 
Ninevite king, as Phallukha, who took tribute from 
Beth Khumri (== the house of Omri -= Samaria) 
as well as from Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, Idumzea, 
and Philistia; the king of Damascus is set down 
as giving 2300 talents of silver besides gold and 
copper, but neither the name of Menahem, nor the 


among the subjects of king Uzziah. It does not 
appear, however, how such a translation can be made 
to agree with the subsequent mention (ver. 13) of 
Shallum, and with the express aseription of Shallum’s 
death (ver. 14) to Menahem. Thenius excuses the 
translation of the LXX. by supposing that their MSS. 
may have been in a defective state, but ridicules the 
theory of Ewald. 
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amount of his triLute is stated in the inscription. 
Rawlinson also says that in another inscription 
the name of Menahem is given, probably by mis- 
take of the stone-cutter, as a tributary of Tiglath- 
pileser. 

Menahem died in peace, and was succeeded by 
his son Pekahiah. W. TT. B. 


ME’NAM, the reading of the A. V. ed. 
G11 and other early eds. in Luke ili, 31 for 
M&rNAN, which see. A. 

ME/NAN (Mevva; [Ree. Text, Maivav; Tisch. 
Treg. with Sin. BLN Mevva: Lachm. Mevva in 
brackets (A omits it); Erasmus, Ald., Gerbelius, 
Colinwus, Mevau, whence the reading Mrexam, A. 
V.ed. 1611: Boeardus (1543), Mevay, like A. V. 
in later editions:] Jeu). ‘The son of Mattatha, 
one of the ancestors of Joseph in the cenealogy of 
Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 31). This name and the 
following Melea are omitted in some Latin MSs., 
and are believed by Ld. A. Hervey to be corrupt 
(Genealogies, p. 88). 


ME’NE (S29: Mavyj, Theodot.: Jane). 
The first word of the mysterious inscription written 
upon the wall of Belshazzar’s palace, in) which 
Daniel read the doom of the king and his dynasty 
(Dan. v.29, 26). [tis the Peal past par ticiple of the 


Chaldee (T2"D, mendh, “to number,’ 
fore sienifies numbered, ” as in Daniel's 


tation, God hath neambered (TT2'3. mendh) thy 
kingdom and finished it.” W. A.W. 


MENELA‘’US (MevéAaos), a usurping high- 
priest who obtaimed the office from Antiochus EF pi- 
pe (cir. B.C. 172) by a large bribe (2 Mace. iv. 
23-25), and drove out Jason, who had obtained it 
not long before by similar means. When he neg- 
lected to pay the sum which he had promised, he 
was summoned to the king's presence, and by plun- 
dering the Temple gained the means of silencing the 
accusations Which were brought ayainst him. By 
a similar sacrilege he secured himself against the 
consequences of an insurreetion whieh his tyranny 
had excited, and also procured the death of Onias 
(vv. 27-34). Tle was afterwards hard pressed by 
Jason, who, taking occasion from his unpopularity, 
attempted unsuccessfully to recover the high-priest- 
hood (2 Maee. v. 5-10). Vor a time he then 
disappears from the history (yet comp. ver. 23), 
but at last he met with a violent death at the 
hands of Antiochus Eupator (cir. B. c. 163), which 
seemed in a peculiar manner a providential punish- 
ment of his sacrilege (xiii. 3, 4). 

According to Josephus (Ant. xii. 5, § 1) he was 
a younger brother of Jason and Onias, and, like 
Jason, changed his proper name Onias for a Greek 
name. In 2 Maccabees, on the other hand, he is 
ealled a brother of Simon the Benjamite (2 Macc. 
iv. 23), whose treason led to the first attempt to 
plunder the Temple. If this account be correct, 
the profanation of the sacred office was the more 
marked by the fact that it was transferred from 
the family of Aaron. B. Il. W. 

MENES’THEUS [3 syl.] (MeveaOevs; Alex. 
MeveaQecis: Alnestheus). The father of APOL- 
LoNIusS 3 (2 Mace. iv. 21). 


’ 


and there- 
interpre- 





ry 


@ KAnpoe THs TUyNS Kal TOU Satmovos oNMatvovew 
HaAvov te wat SeAnvnv. Tho order of the words here 
veoms to fivor the received reading of the LXX.; 
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ME/NI. The last clause of Is. Ixv 11 is ren: 
dered in the A. V. “(and that furnish the drink- 


offering unto that number” (*39'2), the marginal 


reading for the last word being “Meni.” That 
the word so rendered is a proper name, and also 
the proper name of an object of idolatrous worship 
cultivated by the Jews in Babylon, is a supposition 
Which there seems no reason to question, as it is in 
accordance with the context, and has every proba- 
bility to reeommend it. But the identification of 
Meni with any known heathen god is still uncer- 
tain. The versions are at variance. In the LXX. 
the word is rendered 7 tux, “fortune” or “luck.” 
The old Latin version of the clause is “ impletis 
tkemont potionem;’? while Symmachus (as quoted 
by Jerome) must have had a different reading, 


9: 
prets as signifying that the act of worship implied 
in the drink- offering was not performed for God, 
but for the daemon (ut doceat non sibi fieri sed 
demoni"), The Targum of Jonathan is very 


vavue — “and mingle cups for their idols;"’ and 
the Syriac ajislators either omit the word alto- 


minni, ‘without me,’ which Jerome inter- 


wether, or had a different reading, perhaps 0, 


kano, “for them.’ Some variation of the same 
kind apparently gave rise to the super eam of the 
Vulgate, referring to the “table ’’ mentioned in the 
first clause of the verse. Irom the old versions 
we come to the commentators, and their judgments 
are equally conflicting, Jerome (Comm. in 1s. 
Ixy. 11) illustrates the passage by reference to an 
ancient idolatrous custom which prevailed in Egypt, 
and especially at Alexandria, on the last day of the 
last month of the year, of placing a table covered 
with dishes of various kinds, and a cup mixed with 
mead, in acknowledement of the fertility of the past 
year, or as an omen of that which was to come 
(comp. Virg. den. ii. 763). But he gives no clew 
to the identification of Meni, and his explanation is 
evidently suggested by the renderings of the LXX. 
and the old Latin version; the former, as he quotes 


them, translating Gad by “fortune,” and Jens 
by “demon,” in which they are followed by the 


latter. In the later mythology of Egypt, as we 
learn from Macrobius (Saéurn. i. 19), Aaipwv and 
Tvxyn were two of the four deities who presided 
over birth, and represented respectively the Sun 
and Moon. A passage quoted by Selden (de Dis 
Syris, Synt. i. ce. 1) from a MS. of Vettius Valens 
of Antioch, an ancient astrologer, goes also to prove 
that in the astrological language of his day the sun 
and moon were indicated by Saiuwy and rvxn, 28 

being the arbiters of human destiny.¢ This cir- 
cumstance, coupled with the similarity between 
Meni and Myy or Mjvy, the ancient name for the 
moon, has induced the majority of commentators 
to conclude that Meni is the Moon god or goddess, 
the Deus Lunus, or Dea Luna of the Romans; 
masculine as regards the earth which she illumines 
(terre maritus), feminine with respect to the sun 
(Solis uxor), from whom she receives her light. 
This twofold character of the moon is thought by 
David Millius to be indicated in the two names 
Gad and Meni, the former feminine, the latter 
masculine (Diss. v. § 23); but as both are mascue 





while the reading given by Jerome is supported by 
the fact that, in Gen. sxx. 11, “TA, gad, is ren dered 
TUX 
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ine in Hebrew, his speculation falls to the ground. | explains it, because the ancient idea of the moon 
Le Moyne, on the other hand, regarded both words | was that it was « star full of moisture, with which 


as denoting the sun, and his double worship among |it filled the sublunary regions.¢ 


the Egyptians: Gad is then the goat of Mendes, 
and Veni = Mnevis worshipped at Heliopolis. 
The opinion of Huetius that the J/eni of Isaiah 


The etymolozy 
given by Gesenius is more probable; and Meni 


would then be the personification of fate or destiny, 


under whatever forin it was worshipped. Whether 


and the Mfy of Strabo (xii. c. 31) both denoted ‘this form, as Gesenius maintains, was the planet 


the sun was refuted by Vitringa and others. 
Among those who have interpreted the word liter- 





Venus, which was known to Arabic astrologers as 
“the lesser good fortune’ (the planet Jupiter 


ally ‘number,’ may be reckoned Jarchi and Abar- | being the “vreater’’), it is impossible to say with 
banel, who understand by it the “number ”’ of the certainty ; nor is it safe to reason from the worship 


priests who formed the company of revelers at the 
feast, and later Hoheisel (Obs. ad diffic. Jes. loca, 
p. 849) followed in the same track. Kimchi, in 
his note on Is. Ixv. 11. says of Meni, “ it is a star, 
and some interpret it of the stars which are nuwm- 
bered, and they are the seven stars of motion,.”’ 
i. é. the planets. 
to the “number” of the stars which were wor- 
thipped as gods; Schindler (Lex. Pentagl.) to 
‘the number and multitude’’ of the idols, while 
according to others it refers to ‘ Mercury the god 
of numbers; ’’ all which are mere conjectures, quot 
homines, tot sententie, and take their origin from 
the play upon the word Meni, which is found in 
the verse next following that in which it occurs 


(“therefore will I number OPI, timdnithi) you 
to the sword ’’), aud which is supposed to point to 
ita derivation from the verb iTI/3, mdndh, to 


number. But the origin of the name of Noah, as 
given in Gen. v. 29,@ shows that such plays upon 
words are not to be depended upon as the bases 
of etymology. On the supposition, however, that 
in this case the etymology of Meni is really indi- 
cated, its meaning is still uncertain. Those who 
understand by it the moon, derive an arguinent for 
their theory from the fact, that anciently years 
were numbered by the courses of the moon. But 
Gesenius (Commun. ib. d. Jesaia), with more proba- 
bility, while admitting the same origin of the word, 
gives to the root mdndah the sense of assigning, or 
distributing,» and connects it with mandh,¢ one of 
the three idols worshipped by the Arabs before the 
time of Mohammed, to which reference is made in 
the Koran (Sura 53), What think ye of Allat, 
and Al-Uzzah, and Wanah, that other third god- 
dess?”” §=Manah was the object of worship of “the 
tribes of Hudheyl and Khuzd'ah, who dwelt between 
Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh, and as some say, of the 
tribes of Ows, El-Khazraj, and Thakeek also. This 
idol was a large stone, demolished by one Saad, in 
the 8th year of the Flight, a year so fatal to the 
idols of Arabia’? (Lane's Sel. from the Kur dn, 
pref. pp. 30, 31, from Pococke's Spec. fist. Ar. p. 
93, ed. White). But Al*°Zamakhshari, the coim- 


mentator on the Koran, derives Afanah from the 
root AM, ‘to flow,’’ because of the blood which 


flowed at the sacrifices to this idol, or, as Millius 





¢ “And he called his name Noah (75), saying, 
This one shall comfort us,” etc. (AIINTID, ytnacha- 
mén&). Yet no one would derive T73, néach, from 


=m, naicham. The play on the word may be re- 


tained without detriment to the sense if we render 
Menj “destiny,” and the following clause, ‘ therefore 
Will J testine you for the sword.” 


Buxtorf (Lex. /ebr.) applies it | 


of Manah by the Arabs in the times before Mo- 
hammed to that of Meni by the Jews more than a 
thousand years earlier. But the coincidence is 
remarkable, though the identification may be in- 
complete. W. A. W. 

* MEN-PLEASERS (avépwmapecnos) is a 
word whieh came into use with Tyndale’s trans- 
latidn (Ep. vi. 6; Col iii, 222. It is like “ eye 
service’ in this respect, which occurs in the same 
passages. I. 


* MENU’CHAH (TITAS >: amb Nova: 
Alex. and Vulg. translate freely) in Juda. xx. 45 
has been regarded by some critics as the name of a 
place, and is put as such in the marzin of the 
A. V., but in the text is rendered ** with ease.” 
l‘iirst takes it to be the same as Manahath in 1 
Chr. viii. 6, whence the patronymic Manahethites, 
L Chr. ii. 54.0 Tf a town be meant, it was in the 
tribe of Benjamin, and on the line of the retreat of 
the Benjamites before the other tribes at the siece 
of Gibeah (comp. Judy. xx. 41 fh). It is held to 
be a proper name in Luther's version. But the 
word has more probably its ordinary signification: 
either “ with ease’? (literally “ quiet’? as the op- 
posite of toil, trouble), with reference to the almost 
unresisted victory of the other tribes over the panie- 
stricken Benjamites; or « place of rest,” ¢. € in every 
such place where the men of Benjamin halted for a 
moment, their pursuers fell upon them and trampled 
them to pieces (WIDYTVT), like grapes in the 
wine-press. . 

[t should be said that the name reappears in the 
margin of the A. V., Jer. 1. 59: “ Seraiah was a 
prince of Menucha, or chief chamberlain,’ where 
the text reads “was a quiet prince.” ‘The Bishops’ 
Bible (connecting the word with the previous verb) 
translates “ chased them diligently’ or (margin) 
‘from their rest.” On the whole, it appears to 
the writer not easy to discover any Letter sense 
than that suggested in the A. V. IH. 
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=) >ab ye) [see below] : [Vat.] HAwvpawvemetv: 
[Rom. ‘HAwvpawvevin;} Alex. and Aquila, dpuds 
amoBAendytwy: gue respicit quercum), an oak, or 
terebinth, or other vreat tree — for the translation 
of the Hebrew 2fon by “ plain”? is most probably 
incorrect, as will be shown under the head of 





re” 
mana, whence Live, 
oe” 


s $line. 

“The moist star 

Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands.” 
SuAaAKESP. Jlaml, t.1. 


é The presence of the article seems to indicate that 
€ Meni” was originally an appellative. 


b Like the Arab. roe 
b 
Ss- 
death,” XaAjuo, “fate,” “destiny.” 


a 


d 
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?LATN — which formed a well-known object in 
central Palestine in the days of the Judges. It is 
mentioned —at least under this name— only in 


Judg. ix. 37, where Gaal ben-Ebed standing in the | 
gateway of Shechem sees the ambushes of Abime- | 
lech coming towards the city, one by the middle | 


{literally, © navel” | of the land, and another + by 
the way (J27>) of Elon-Meonenim,” that is, the 
road leading to it. In what direction it. stood with 
reeard to the town we are not told. 

The meaning of Meonenim, if interpreted as a 
Hebrew word, is) enchanters,« or observers of 
times,”* as it is elsewhere rendered (Deut. xvii. 10, 
l4: in Mie. y. 12 it is “soothsayers’). This 
connection of the name with macieal arts has led 
to the suggestion’ that the tree in question is 
identical with that beneath which Jacob hid the 
foreien idols and amulets of his household, before 
yuing into the presence of God at the conseerated 
eround of Bethel (Gen. xxxv. 4). But the inference 
seems hardly a sound one, for meonentin does not 
mean “enchantments ? but “enchanfers,’ nor is 
there any ground for connecting it in any way with 
amulets or images; and there is the positive reason 
avainst the identification that while this tree seems 
to have been at a distance from the town of Shechem, 
that of Jacob was in it, or in very close proximity 


to it (the Hebrew particle used is OY, which imn- 

plies this). 
ive trees 

Shechem : — 

1. The oak (not plain” as in A.V.) of Moreh, 
where Abram made his tirst halt and built his first 
altar in the Promised Land (Gen. xil. 6). 

2. That of Jacob, already spoken of. 

3. 6 The oak which was in the holy place of 
Jehovah’? (Josh. xxiv. 26), beneath whieh Joshua 
set up the stone which he assured the people had 
heard all his words, and would one day witness 
against them. 

4. The Elon-Muttsab, or “oak (not © plain,’ as 
in A. V.) of the pillar in Shechem,” beneath which 
Abimeleeh was made king (Judge. ix. 6). 

5. The Elon-Meonenim. 

The first two of these nay, with great probability, 
be identical. The second, third, and fourth, agree 
in being all specified as in or close to the town. 
Joshua's is mentioned with the definite article — 
“the oak’? —as if well known previously. It is 
therefore possible that it was Jacob’s tree, or its 
successor. And it seems further possible that dur- 
ing the confusions which prevailed in the country 
after Joshua’s death, the stone which he had erected 
beneath it, and which he invested, even though 
only in metaphor, with qualities so like those which 
the Canaanites attributed to the stones they wor- 
shipped — that during these confused times this 
famous block may have become sacred among the 
Canaanites, one of their “mattsebahs ” [see IDOL, 
vol. ii. p. 1119 6], and thus the tree have acquired 
the name of “ the oak of Muttsab ” from the fetish 
below it. 


ure mentioned in connection with 


@ Gesenius (Thes. 51 b), incantatores and Zauberer ; 
Wichaclis and Kirst, Wahrsager. The root of the word 


13 129; probubly connected with VY, the eye, which 


bears so prominent a part in Eastern magic. Of this 
there is a trace in the respictt of the Vulgate. (See 
Gesen. Thes. 10*2, 1053; also DrvinaTion, vol. i. pp. 
506, 607.) ‘ 











MEPHAATH 


That Jacob’s oak and Joshua's oak were the 
same tree seems still more likely, when we observe 
the remarkable correspondence between the circum- 
stances of each occurrence. The point of Joshua's 
address — his summary of the early history of the 
nation — is that they should « put away the foreign 
wods which were among them, and incline their 
hearts to Jehovah the God of Israel.” Except in 
the mention of Jehovah, who had not revealed 
Ilimself till the Exodus, the words are all but iden- 
tical with those in which Jacob had addressed his 
followers; and it seems almost impossible not to 
believe that the coincidence was intentional on 
Joshua's part, and that such an allusion to a well- 
known passage in the life of their forefather, and 
which had occurred on the very spot where they 
were standing, must have conie home with peculiar 
force to his hearers. 

But while four of these were thus probably one 
and the same tree, the oak of Meonenim for the 
reasons stated above seems to have been a distinct 
one. 

It is perhaps possible that Meonenim may have 
originally been Maonim, that is Maonites or Me- 
hunim; a tribe or nation of non-Israelites elsewhere 
mentioned. If so it furnishes an interesting trace 
of the presence at some early period of that tribe 
in Central Palestine, of which others have been 
noticed in the case of the Ammonites, Avites, 
Zemarites, ete. [See vol. i. p. 277, note 6.] G. 

MEON’OTHAT [4 syl.] (s03V9%3 [ny 
dwellings, Ges.: see First]: Mavadl; [Vat. Mavpa- 
Ger; Comp. Mawvadei:] Meaonath?). One of the 
sons of Othniel, the younger brother of Caleb 
(1 Chr. iv. 14). In the text as it now stands there 
is probably an omission, and the true reading of 
vv. 13 and 14 should be, as the Vulgate and the 
Complutensian edition of the LAX. give it, “and 
the sons of Othniel, Hathath and Jeonothai ; and 
Meonothai begat Ophrah.’’ It is not clear whether 
this last phrase implies that he founded the town 
of Ophrah or not: the usage of the word “ father” 
in the sense of “ founder ”* is not uncommon. 


MEPHA/ATH (YS [height, First; 
in Chron. and Jerem. IVYYD; 
in the latter the Cethid, or original text, has 


MNyoW: Maipadd: Alex.¢ Mndaad: AMephaath, 
Mcphaat), a city of the Reubenites, one of tbe 
towns dependent on Heshbon (Josh. xiii. 18), lying 
in the district of the Mishor (comp. 17, and Jer. 
xlviit. 21, A. V. “ plain ’’), which probably answered 
to the modern Belka. It was one of the cities 
allotted with their suburbs to the Merarite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 37; 1 Chr. vi. 79; the former does not 
exist In the Nee. Hebr. Text}. At the time of the 
conquest it was no doubt, like Heshbon, in the 
hands of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 26), but when 
Jeremiah delivered his denunciations it had been 
recovered by its original possessors, the Moabites 
(xIviii. 21). 

Mephaath is named in the above passages with 


beauty, Ges.] : 








b See Stanley, S. § P., p. 142. 

c The name is given in the LXX. as follows: Josh. 
xiii. 18, MapadS, Alex. Mypaad ; xxi. 37, Thy Maga, 
Alex. 7. Magda: 1 Chr. vi. 79, thy Maepaa, Alex. +. 
Paad; Jer. xiviit. (xxxi.) 21, Mwdds, Alex. Napab 
(? Mwhad, according to Buber]. 
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Dibon, Jahazah, Kirjathaim, and other towns, which 
have been identified with tolerable certainty on the 
north of the Arnon ( Wady AMojeb); but no one 
appears yet to have discovered any name at all 
resembling it, and it must remain for the further 
investigation of those interesting and comparatively 
untrodden districts. In the time of Eusebius 
(Onomast. Mnod@) it was used as a military post 
for keeping in check the wandering tribes of the 
desert, which surrounded, as it still surrounds, the 
cultivated land of this district. 

The extended, and possibly later, form of the 
name which occurs in Chronicles and Jeremiah, as 
if Mei Phaath, “ waters of Phaath,” may be, as in 
other cases, an attempt to fix an intelligible mean- 
ing on an archaic or foreign word. G. 


MEPHIBO’SHETH (7W2°D%  [perh. 
idol-exterminutor, Sim., Ges. ; but see Fiirst] : 
MeugiBoodé; [Alex. MeudiBooda, exc. 2 Sam. 
ix. ll, 133] Joseph. MeudiBoobos: Miphiboseth), 
the name borne by two members of the family of 
Sanl — his son and his grandson. 

The name itself is perhaps worth a brief con- 
sideration. Bosheth appears to have been a favorite 
appellation in Saul’s family, for it forms a part of 
the names of no fewer than three members of it — 
Ish-bosheth and the two Mephi-bLosheths. But in 
the genealogies preserved in 1 Chronicles these 
names are given in the different forms of Esh-baal 
and Merib-baal. The variation is identical with 
that of Jerub-baal and Jerub-besheth, and is in 
accordance with passages in Jeremiah (xi. 13) and 
Hosea (ix. 10), where Baal and Bosheth ¢ appear 
to he convertible, or at least related, terms, the 
latter being used as a contemptuous or derisive 
synonym of the former. One inference from this 
would be that the persons in question were origi- 
nally> named Baal; that this appears in the two 
fragments of the family records preserved in Chron- 
icles; but that in Samuel the hateful heathen name 
has been uniformly erased, and the nickname 
Bosheth substituted for it. It is some support to 
this to find that Saul had an ancestor named BAAL, 
who appears in the lists of Chronicles only (1 Chir. 
viii. 80, ix. 36). But such a change in the record 
supposes an amount of editing and interpolation 
which would hardly have been accomplished with- 
out leaving more obvious traces, in reasons given 





@ Translated in A. V. “shame.” 

b Some of the ancient Greck versions of the Hexapla 
give the namo in Samuel as Memphi-baal (see Bahrdt's 
Herapla, pp. 594, 599, 614). Also Procopius Gazocus, 
Scholia on 2 Sam. xvi. No trace of this, however, 
appears in any MS. of the Hebrew text. 

¢ There is no doubt about this being tho real mcan- 


ing of the word )j)%, translated here and in Num. 


xxv. 4 “ hanged up.” (See Michaelis's Supplement, No. 
1046 ; also Gesenius, Thes. 620; and First, Handdico. 
639d.) Aquila bas avamjyvur, undorstanding them to 
have been not crucified but impaled. The Vulgate 
reads crucifizerunt (ver. 9), and qui affizi fuerant (18). 


The Hebrew term Yj})% is entirely distinct from 


mon, also rendered “to hang” in the A. V:, which 


is its real signification. Itis this latter word which is 
employed in the story of the five kings at Makkedah ; 
in the account of the indignities practiced on Saul’s 
body, 2 Sam. xxi. 12, on Baanah and Rechab by David, 
2 Sam. iv. 12 ; and elsewhere. 

@d This follows from the statement that they hung 
from barley harvest (April) till the commencement of 
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for the change, etc. How different it is, for ex- 
ample, fro the case of Jerub-besheth, where the 
alteration is mentioned and commented on. Still 
the facts are as above stated, whatever explanation 
may be given of them. 

1. Saul’s son by Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, 
his concubine (2 Sam. xxi. 8). He and his brother 
Armoni were among the seven victims who were 
surrendered by David to the Gibeonites, and by 
them crucified ¢ in sacrifice to Jehovah, to avert a 
famine from which the country was suflering. The 
seven corpses, prutected by the tender care of the 
mother of Mephibosheth from the attacks of bird 
and beast, were exposed on their crosses to the 
fierce sun“ of at least five of the midsummer 
months, on the sacred eminence of Gibeah. At 
the end of that time the attention of David was 
called to the circumstance, and also possibly to the 
fact that the sacrifice had failed in its purpose. A 
different method was tried: the bones of Saul and 
Jonathan were disinterred from their resting-place at 
the foot of the great tree at Jabesh-Gilead, the 
blanched and withered remains of Mephibosheth, his 
brother, and his five relatives, were taken down from 
the crosses, and father, son, and ¢.andsons found at 
last a resting-place together in the ancestral cave 
of Kish at Zelah. When this had been done, 
“God was entreated for the land,’ and the famine 
ceased. §[Rizp.air.] 

2. The son of Jonathan, grandson of Saul, and 
nephew of the preceding. 

1. Ifis life seems to have heen, from beginning 
to end, one of trial and discomfort. The name of 
his mother is unknown. There is reason to think 
that she died shortly after his birth, and that he 
was an only child. At any rate we know for cer- 
tain that when his father and grandfather were 
slain on Gilboa he was an infant of but five years 
old. He was then living under the charge of his 
nurse, probably at Gibeah, the recular residence of 
Saul, The tidings that the army was destroyed, 
the king and his sons slain, and that the Philistines, 
spreading from hill to hill of the country, were 
sweeping all before them, reached the royal house- 
hold. The nurse fled, carrving the child on her 
shoulder.¢ But in her panic and hurry she stumbled, 
aud Mephibosheth was precipitated to the ground 
with such foree as to deprive him for life of the use 
of both / feet (2 Sam. iv. 4). These early misfor- 





the rains (October); but it is also worthy of uotice that 
the LXX. have employed the word éfyAcageew, * to ex 
pose to the sun.”’ It is also remarkable that on the 
only other occasion on which this Hebrew term is 
used — Num. xxv. £— an express command was given 
that the victims should be crucified “in front of the 
sun.” 

e This is the stateinent of Josephus— amd twp 
apwy (And. vii. 6, $5); but it is hardly necessary, for 
in the East children are always carried on the shoulder 
See the woodcut in Lane’s Mod. Egyptians, ch. 1. 
p. 52. 

J Itis a remarkable thing, and very characteristic 
of the simplicity and unconsciousness of these ancient 
records, of which the late Professor Blunt has happily 
illustrated so many other instances, that this informa- 
tion concerning Mephibosheth's childhood, which con- 
tains the key to his whole history, is inserted, almost 
as if by accident, in the midst of the narrative of his 
uncle's death, with no apparent reason for the inser- 
tion, or connection between the two, further than that 
of their being relutives and huving somewhat similar 
names. 
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tunes threw a shade over his whole life, and his per- 
sonal deformity — as is often the case where it has 
been the result of accident — seems to have exercised 
& depressing and depreciatory influence on his char- 
acter. He can never forget that he is a poor lame 
plive (2 Sam. xix. 26), and unable to walk: a dead 
dow (ix. 8): that all the house of his father were dead 
(xix. 23); that the king is an angel of God (¢4. 27), 
and he his abject dependent (ix. 6,8). He receives 
the slanders of Ziba and the harshness of David alike 
with a submissive equaninity which is quite touch- 
ing, and which effectually wins our sympathy. 

2. After the accident which thus embittered his 
whole existence, Mephibosheth was carried with 
the rest of his family beyond the Jordan to the 
mountains of Gilead, where he found a refuge in 
the house of Machir ben-Ammiel, a powerful Gadite 
or Manassite shevykh at Lo-debar, net far from 
Mahanaim, which during the reign of bis uncle 
Ishbosheth was the head-quarters of his family. 
By Machir he was brought up (Jos. Amd. vii. 5, 
§ 5), there he married. and there he was living at 
a later period, when David, having completed the 
subjugation of the adversaries of Israel on every 
side, had leisure to turn his attention to claims of 
other and hardly less pressing descriptions. The 
solemn oath which he had sworn to the father of 
Mephibosheth at their critical interview by the 
stone Iezel, that he © would not cut off his kindness 
from the house of Jonathan for ever: no! not when 
Jehovah had cut off the enemies of David each one 
from the face of the earth ’? (1 Sam. xx. 15); and 
again, that “ Jehovah should be between Jonathan's 
seed and his seed for ever”? (ver. 42), was naturally 
the first thing that occurred to him, and he eagerly 
inquired who was left of the house of Saul, that he 
might show kindness to him for Jonathan's sake 
(2 Sam. ix. 1). Se completely had the family of 
the late king vanished from the western side of 
Jordan, that the only person to be met with in any 
way related to them was one Z1BA, formerly a slave 
of the royal house, but now a freed man, with a 
family of fifteen sons, who by arts which, from the 
glimpse we subsequently have of his character, are 
not dificult to understand, must have acquired con- 
siderable substance, since he was possessed of an 
establishment of twenty slaves of his own. [Z1BA.] 
From this man David learnt of the existence of 
Mephibosheth. Royal messengers were sent to the 
house of Machir at Lo-debar in the mountains of 
Gilead, and by them the prince and his infant son 
Micita were broucht to Jerusalem. ‘The interview 
with David was marked by extreme kindness on the 
part of the king, and on that of Mephibosheth by 
the fear and humility whieh has been pointed out as 
characteristic of him. He leaves the royal presence 
with all the property of his grandfather restored to 
him, and with the whole family and establishment 
of Ziba as his slaves, to cultivate the land and 
harvest the produce. He himself is to be a daily 
guest at David’s table. Irom this time forward he 
resided at Jerusalem. 


a The word used both in xvi. 1, 2, and xix. 26, is 


ADT, t. ¢. the strong he-ass, a farm animal, as op- 


posal to the she-uss, more commonly used for riding 
For the first see Issacuan, vol. ii. p. 1180 a@; for the 
second, Exisma, vol. i. p. 717 a. 

6 The same mourning as David for his child (xii. 
20). 

¢ A singular Jewish tradition is preserved by Jerome 


| 
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3. An interval of about seventeen years now pasees, 
and the crisis of David's life arrives. Of Mephi- 
bosheth’s behavior on this occasion we possess two 
accounts — his own (2 Sam. xix. 24-30), and that 
of Ziba (xvi. 1-4). They are naturally at variance 
with each other. (1.) Ziba meets the king on his 
flight at the most opportune moment, just as David 
has undergone the most trying part of that trying 
day's journey, has taken the last look at the city 
so peculiarly his own, and completed the hot and 
toilsume aseent of the Mount. of Olives. He is on 
foot, and is in want of relief and refreshment. The 
relief and refreshment are there. There stand a 
couple of strong he-asses ready saddled for the king 
or his household to make the descent upon; and 
there are bread, grapes, melons, and a skin of wine; 
and there —the donor of these welcome gifts — is 
Ziba, with respect in his look and sympathy on 
his tongue. Of course the whole, though offered 
as Ziba's, is the property of Mephibosheth: the 
asses are his, one of them his own @ riding animal: 
the fruits are from his gardens and orchards. But 
why is not their owner here in person? Where is 
the “son of Saul’ 2? He, says Ziba, is in Jerusa- 
lem, waiting to receive from the nation the throne 
of his erandfather, that throne from which he has 
been so lone unjustly excluded. It must be con- 
fussed that the tale at first si¢ht is a most plausible 
one, and that the answer of David is no more than 
was to be expected. So the base ingratitude of 
Mephibosheth is requited with the ruin he deserves, 
while the loyalty and thoughtful courtesy of Ziba 
are rewarded by the possessions of his master, thus 
once more reinstating him in the position from 
which he had been so rudely thrust on Mephibosh- 
eth’s arrival in Judah. (2.) Mephibosheth’s story 
— which, however, he had not the opportunity of 
telling until several days later, when he met David 
returning to his kingdom at the western bank of 
Jordan — was very diflerent to [from] Ziba’s. He 
had been desirous to fly with his patron and bene- 
factor, and had ordered Ziba to make ready his ass 
that he might jein the cortége. But Ziba had 
deecived him, had left him, and not returned with 
the In his helpless condition he had no 
alternative, when once the opportunity of accom- 
panying David was lost, but to remain where he 
was, The switt pursuit which had been made 
after Ahimaaz and Jonathan (2 Sam. xvii.) had 
shown what risks even a strong and able man must 
run who would try to follow the king. But all 
that he could do under the circumstances he had 
done. He had gone into the deepest mourning pos- 
sible® for his lost friend. From the very day thet 
David left he had allowed his beard to grow ragged, 
his crippled feet were unwashed ¢ and untended, his 
Jinen remained unchanged. That David did not 
disbelieve this story is shown by his revoking the 
judgment he had previously given. That he did 
not entirely reverse his decision, but allowed Ziba 
to retain possession of half the lands of Mephibosb- 
eth, is probably due partly to weariness at the whole 


aSses. 





in his Quest. H-b. on this passage, to the effect that 
the correct reading of the Hebrew is not “© undressed,” 
but rather “ill-made’?—non ilotis pedibus, sed 
pedibus infectis — alluding to falso wooden feet which 
he was accustomed to wear. The Hebrew word — the 
same to both feet and beard, though rendered iu A. V. 


t dressed? and trinimed ”’ — is ry y, answering 
+ 
to our word “done.” 
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transaction, but mainly to the conciliatory frame of 
mind in which he was at that moment. « Shail 
then any mun be put to death this day?’ is the 
keyenote of the whole proceeding. Ziba probably 
was a rascal, who had done his best to injure an 
innocent and helpless man: but the king had passed 
his word that no one was to be made unhappy on 
this joyful day; and so Mephibosheth, who believed 
himself ruined, has half his property restored to 
him, while Ziba is better off than he was before the 
king's flight, and far better off than he deserved 
to be. 

4. The writer is uware that this is not the view 
generally taken of Mephibosheth’s conduct, and in 
particular the opposite side has been maintained 
with much cogency and ingenuity by the late Pro- 
feasor Blunt in his Undesiyned Coincidences (part 
ii. §17). But when the circumstances on both 
sides are weighed, there seems to be no escape from 
the conclusion come to above. Mephibosheth could 
have had nothing to hope for from the revolution. 
It was not a mere anarchical scramble in which 
all had equal chances of coming to the top, but 
a civil war between two parties, led by two indi- 
viduals, Absalom on one side, David on the other. 
From Absalom, who had made no vow to Jona- 
than, it is obvious that he had nothing to hope. 
Moreover, the struygle was entirely confined to the 
tribe of Judah, and, at the period with which alone 
we are concerned, to the chief city of Judah. What 
chance could a Benjamite have had there? — more 
especially one whose very claim was his descent 
from a man known only to the people of Judah 
as having for years hunted their darling David 
through the hills and woods of his native tribe; 
least of all when that Benjamite was a poor, nervous, 
timid cripple, as opposed to Absalom, the handsom- 
est, readiest, and most popular man in the country. 
Again, Mephibosheth's story is throughout valid 
and consistent. very tie, both of interest and of 
gratitude, combined to keep him faithful to David's 
cause. As not merely lame, but deprived of the 
use of both feet, he must have been entirely depend- 
ent on his ass and his servant: a position which 
Ziba showed that he completely appreciated by not 
only making off himself, but taking the asses and 
their equipments with him. Of the impossibility of 
flight, after the king and the troops had gone, we 
have already spoken. Lastly, we have, not his own 
statement, but that of the historian, to the fact 
that he commenced his mourning, not when his 
supposed designs on the throne proved futile, but 
on the very day of David's departure (xix. 24). 

So much for Mephibosheth. Ziba, on the other 
hand, had everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by any turn affairs might take. Asa Benjamite 
and an old adherent of Saul all his tendencies 
must have been hostile to David. It was David, 
moreover, who had thrust him down from his inde- 
pendent position, and brought himself and his fif- 
teen sons back into the bondage from which they 
had before escaped, and from which they could now 
be delivered only by the fall of Mephibosheth. ITe 
bad thus every reason to wish his master out of the 
way, and human nature must be different to what 
it is if we can believe that either his good offices to 
Vavid or his accusation of Mephibosheth was the 
result of anything but calculation and interest. 

With regard to the absence of the name of 
Mephibosheth from the dying words of David, 
ehich is the main occasion of Mr. Blunt's strictures, 

t is most natural — at any rate it is quite allow- 
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able —to suppose that, in the interval of eight 
years which elapsed between David’s return to 
Jerusalem and his death, Mephibosheth’s painful 
life had come to an end. We may without diffi- 
culty believe that he did not long survive the 
anxieties and annoyances which Ziba’s treachery 
had brought upon him.” G. 

* The arguments which favor the side of Mephi- 
bosheth on this question of veracity between him 
and Ziba are somewhat fully stated above. It is 
due to an impartial view of the case to mention 
also some of the considerations on the other side, 
to which the reader’s attention has not been called. 
Josephus supports this view, which was probably 
prevalent among the Jews of his day. Jerome 
names it as the early Christian tradition; and 
modern commentators (IIenry, Jamieson, Kitto, 
and others) urge the same opinion. No tradition, 
of course, reaches back to the period, and any in- 
ference is levitimate which is fairly deducible from 
the record itself. We offer a few considerations 
to balance some of the preceding. 

(1.) The relation of Ziba to Mephibosheth could 
not have been degrading and trying. It would have 
been a poor return for the information which 
enabled the king to reach the object of his favor, 
to inflict an injury on the informer. In delegating 
to an old servant of Saul the care of his late royal 
master’s grandson with his restored estate— making 
him the steward of his property and (in his help- 
lessness) the virtual guardian of his person, David 
conferred an honorable trust, and placed Ziba in a 
more important post than he occupied before. The 
novel suggestion that the king “ rudely thrust" 
hin from a better position, and that he harbored 
rancor as one who had been “ thrust down ’’ and 
“brought into bondage’ from which he sought 
escape, has no apparent basis. 

(2.) The open kindness which Ziba rendered 
king David was not only most opportune, but was 
also bestowed at an hour when there was no prospect 
of reward, if it did not even involve some risk. 
He could not have reasonably anticipated that the 
monarch, in his own extremity, would confiscate 
his master’s estate (against whom he volunteered 
no charge) and announce its transfer to himself. 
If, withal, what was “offered as Ziba’s ‘’ was “the 
property of Mephibosheth,’? would not the king 
know it? And would the servant be so presuming 
if the fact were so patent? And what is there in 
all his conduct to countenance the conjecture of 
* tendencies hostile to David’? ? 

(3.) It would be natural for Mephibosheth (as 
David's ready credence shows) to imagine that dis- 
sension in the royal family and civil war miuht 
result in bringing him to the throne. As between 
David and Absalom, he had nothing to hope from 
the Jatter and much from the former; but this 
deadly breach between them may have awakened 
hopes of his own —and these failing, the counter- 
charge against Ziba would be the natural cover and 
defense of his course, if the charge of the latter 
were true. 

(4.) The proposal of Mephibosheth, when half 
the estate was restored to him, to allow Ziba to 
keep the whole—a token of his indifference to 
property, from genuine joy at his benefactor’s safe 
return — will not, of itself, mislead any one who is 
familiar with castern phrases and professions of 
friendship. The speech was purely oriental — as 
was Ziba’s previous acknowledyment. 


(5.) Aside from the charge of Mephibosheth, 
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made in self-exculpation, the character of Ziba is 
ouimpeached, and there is no indication that David 
withdrew his confidence from him. 

(6.) ‘The final award of David is far more recon- 
eilable with his belief of Mephibosheth’s guilt, than 
of Ziha's 
abject destitution, and permit him to retain half 
of his’ forfeited would accord with 
David's known maynanimity and befit his day of 
triumph. “The key-note of the whole proceeding.”’ 
to which Mr. Grove properly refers, is certainly 
not less in harmony with this construction than 
with the other. It would be the reverse of mac- 
nauimous, and positively wrong, to reward the 
“treachery of Ziba, and permit him to hold half 
of his master’s estate as the fruit of falsehood and 
fraud of whieh he had been convicted. Nothing 
could justify or excuse this decision but the imno- 
cence of Ziba, or doubt in the king's mind between 
the conflicting stories — which is a possible sup- 
position. 

(7.) The argument of Prof. Blunt (see above) 
based on the omission of Mephibosheth’s 
the dying messages of David, is not fully met. by 
the suzvestion that the former may have died “in 
the interval of eight years’? — though known to 
be living some four years after (2 Sam. xxi. 1,7) — 
for even if he were dead, he had left a son and 
erandsons (1 Chron. vill. 34, 35) and Dayid's 
covenant with Jonathan pledved him to protect. his 
offspring “for ever.’ If Mephibosheth proved 
faithful when rebellion was rife, whether he were 
now living or dead, it would be diflicult: to account. 
for the omission of any allusion to this tender trust 
in the parting charge to Solomon. It is to be 
noted, moreover, that on his return to the capital 
David appears simply to have forgiven Mephibosheth 
and remitted half the penalty of confiscation. There 
is no evidence that from this time the latter was a 
guest at the royal table as he had been before. 

In view of this difference of opinion between 
writers on the subject, and in the absence of all 
evidence in the premises except that of the unsup- 
ported testimony of the parties at variance, our 
conclusion is that we cannot safely pronounce either 
of them “a raseal’? — though it is evident enough 
that there was rascality between them. 8. W. 

MF’RAB (27 [increase, growth]: MepdBs" 
Alex. also MepwB; Joseph. MepdBy: Jferob), the 
eldest’ daughter, possibly the eldest. child, of king 
Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 49). She first appears after the 
victory over Goliath and the Philistines, when David 
had become an inmate in Saul's house (1 Sam. 
xviii. 2), and immediately after the commencement 
of his friendship with Jonathan. In accordance 
with the promise which he made before the engae- 
ment with Goliath (xvit. 25), Saul betrothed Merab 
to David (xviii. 17), but it is evidently implied that 
one object of thus rewarding his valor was to Incite 
him to further feats, which might at last lead to 
his death by the Philistines. David's hesitation 
looks as if he did not much value the honor — at 
any rate before the marriage Merab's younger sister 
Michal had displayed her attachment for David, 
and Merab was then married to Adriel the Me- 


possessions, 


@ Tho omission of the name in the LXX. is remark- 
wble. In the Vatican Codex it occurs in I Sam. xiv. 
49 only. The Alexandrine MS. omits it there, and 
Inserts it in xviii. 17 and 19. 

b ® Keil decides (Brbl. Comm. tib. das A. T. in loc.) 


To pity the son of Jonathan, in his 


name from, 


| woth.) 


MERAIOTH 


holathite, who seems to have been one of the 
wealthy sheikhs of the eastern part of Palestine, 
with whom the house of Saul always maintained 
an alliance. To <Adriel she bore five sons, who 
formed five of the seven members of the house of 
Saul who were given up to the Gibeonites by David, 
and by them crucified to Jehovah on the sacred 
hill of Gibeah (2 Sam. xxi. 8). [Rizpan.] 

The Authorized Version of this last passage is 
an accommodation. The Hebrew text has “the 
tive sons of Michal, daughter of Saul, which she 
bare to Adriel’’ [in the A. V. “* whom she brought 
up for Adriel’?], and this is followed in the LXX. 
and Vuleate. The Targum explains the discrepancy 
thus: “Phe five sons of Merab (which Michal, 
Saul’s daughter, brought up) which she bare,’ ete. 
The Peshito substitutes Merab (in the present state 
of the text “ Nadab "’) for Michal. J. H. Michaelis, 
in his Hebrew Bible (2 Sam. xxi. 10), suggests that 
there were two daughters of Saul named Michal, as 
there were tivo Elishamas and two Eliphalets among 
David's sons. Probably the most feasible solution 
of the ditliculty is that “ Michal’’ is the mistake 
of a transcriber for ‘ Merab.’"o But if so it is 
manifest from the agreement of the versions and 
of Josephus (int. vii. 4, § 30) with the present 
text, that the error is one ot very ancient date. 

Is it not possible that there is a connection be- 
tween Merab’s name and that of her nephew 
Marnimb-Baar, or Mephibosheth as he is ordinarily 
called ? G. 


MERA TAH [8 syl.] (TY [revellion, ob- 


stinacy, Ges.] : ‘Auapla ; (Vat. Mapea:] FA. 
Mapata: Vara). A priest in the Pee of Joiakim, 
the son of Jeshua. He was one of the ‘heads of 
the fathers.”” and representative of the priestly 
ee of Seraiah, to which Ezra belonged (Neh. 

~12). The reading: of the LAX. — "Apmapia, is 
pia by the Peshito-Syriac. 


MERA‘IOTH [3 syl.] (ahve [rcbellions, 


contwnacics): Mapua, [Vat. Mapes] in 1 Chr. 
vi. 6, 7, 02; Mapaiaé, [ Vat. Mapuw6,] 1 Chr. ix. 
11; Mapewd, | Vat. Mapepw0,] Lzr. vil. 3; Mapidd, 
Neh. xi. LL; Alex. Mapaiw6, 1 Chr. vi. 6, 7, Ezr. 
vil. 33 Mepaw@, 1 Chr. vi. 52; Mapiw0, 1 Chr. ix. 
11, Neh. xi 11: JMeraioth, except 1 Chr. ix. 0, 
Iezr. vil. 3, Afraioth). 1. A descendant of Eleazar 
the son of Aaron, and head of a priestly house. It 
was thought by Lightfoot that he was the imme- 
diate predecessor of Eli in the office of high-priest, 
and that at his death the high-priesthood changed 
from the line of Eleazar to the line of Ithamar 
(Temple Service, iv. $1). Among his illustrious 
descendants were Zadok and Ezra. He is called 
elsewhere Mrenemoru (1 Esdr. vii. 2), and Mant 
MoTH (2 Ksdr. i. 2). It is apparently another 
Meraioth who comes in between Zadok and Ahitub 
in the genealogy of Azariah (1 Chr. ix. 11, Neh. 
xi. 11), unless the names Ahitub and Meraioth are 
transposed, which is not improbable. 

2. (MapiwO; [Vat. Alex. FA). omit:] Afara- 
The head of one of the houses of priests, 
which in the time of Joiakim the son of Jeshua was 
represented by Helkai (Neh. xii. 15). He is else- 


that Michal in the present text must be an error 

of memory or a copyist’s mistake. H. A. Perret-Gentil 

substitutes Merab for Michal in his version published 

by the Société Biblique Protestante de Paris (1866). 
bf 











MERAN 
qhere called MEREMOTH (Neh. xii. 3), a confusion 


being made between the letters IY and 0. The 


Peshito-Syriac has Marmuth in both passages. 
W. A. W. 


ME’RAN (MegSdv: Merrha). The merchants 
of Meran and Theman are mentioned with the 
Hagarenes (Bar. iii. 23) as “searchers out of un- 
derstanding.” The name does not occur elsewhere, 
and is probably a corruption of “Medan” or 
“Midian.”” Junius and Tremellius give Medanei, 
and their conjecture is supported by the appearance 
of the Midianites as nomade merchants in Gen. 
xxxvii. Both Medan and Midian are enumerated 
among the sons of Keturah in Gen. xxv. 2, and are 
closely connected with the Dedanim, whose “ trayel- 
ling companies,” or caravans, are frequently alluded 
to (Is. xxi. 13; Ez. xxvii. 15). Fritzsche sugvests 
that it is the Jfarane of Pliny (vi. 28, 32). 

W. A. W. 


MERA‘RI On [unhappy, sorrowful, or, 
my sorrow, i. e. his mother’s]: Mepapl ; [Vat. 
Mepape:, Meppape:, and once Mapape:; Alex. 
bometimes Mepape:: Jferari]), third son of Levi, | 
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and head of the third great division (MITEw A) 


of the Levites, Tz MERAnires, whose designation 
in Hebrew is the same as that of their progenitor, 


only with the article prefixed, namely, amioree 


Of Merari’s personal history, beyond the fact of his 
birth before the descent of Jacob into LEvypt, and 
of his being one of the seventy who accompanied 
Jacob thither, we know nothing whatever (Gen. 
xlvi. 8,11). At the time of the Exodus, and the 
numbering in the wilderness, the Merarites con- 
sisted of two families, the Mablites and the Mushites, 
Mahli and Mushi being cither the two sons, or the 
son and grandson, of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 19, 47). 
Their chief at that time was Zuriel, and the whole 
number of the family, from a mouth old and up- 
wards, was 6,200: those from 30 years old to 50 
were 3,200. Their charge was the boards, bars, 
pillars, sockets, pins, and cords of the tabernacle 
and the court, and all the tools connected with 
setting them up. In the encampment their place 
was to the north of the tabernacle; and both they 
and the Gershonites were “under the hand”? of 
Ithamar the son of Aaron. Owing to the heavy 


nn 


TABLE OF TUE MERARITES. 





Levi (Ex. vi. 16-19; Num. iii. 17-20) 


ot 
Kohath. Merari. 


Mushi. 


er Jcrimoth 
| (1 Chr. xxiv. 30). ae 


Abihail. 


Shamer. 


| 
Shimei. Zuriel a . 
| ! chief of the louse of the Bail Banal (Neh: x I)e 
Uzza. father of the families of Merari in Amzi. 
! . the time of Moses l 
sa a (Num. iii. 35). Uilksiah, 
Haggiah. [on eS 
Jeduthun ? : 
| As mish, de of pairs 
erarites in s : 
the time of David ce nbioh, 
(1 Chr. vi. 44, 45, eT aReeER ce 
gencalog ‘is doubles Jaaziah or detail 1 Chr. xv. 18, xxiv. 26,27. Malluch. 
erfee as it gives -—— 
only 10 gencrationa Sh ! . Leas : 
} from Levi to Asaiah oham Zaccuror = Ibri or Abdi Abdi. 
inclusive. (xxiv. 27). Zechariah (vi. 44, 
(wd. & xv. 18). xxiv. 27). 
See LXX. (‘ABai). 
nant eevee eA | 


Eleazar (xxiii. 21, 22, xxiv. 28). 


Galal or Zeri or 
Gedaliah Izri 
(xxv. 3,9). (id. 3, 11). 


(xvi. 38,42, Edom 
xxvi. 10, 16). (xvi. 33). 


Strari Tikiah reba. Zecha- 
(xxvi. 10). (2.11). lish ~ riah 
(id.).  (tb.). 


“ Sons of Jeduthun, Shemnaiah and Uzziel,” 
in time of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14). 


“ Obadiah (or Abda) the son of Shemaiah, 
the son of Galal, the son of Jeduthun,” 
after the return from captivity 
(1 Chr. ix. 16; Neh. xi. 17). 


— 





Sherebiah, in time of Kzra, “of the sons 
4 Mabli © (Ear. viii. 18); corrupted t i 
‘ (1 Esdr vi ae eee 


Jeshoiah * Hashabiah Matti- 
(ib. 3, 15). 


Jeshainh, of the sons 
of Mernri, in the time 
of Ezra (Ezr. viii. 19). 


Kishi, Kish on 21), or Kushaiah (xv. 17). 


| 
Jernhmecl Ethan, called 
(xxiv. 29). also Joduthun, 
head of the 
singers in the time ot 
David (vi. 44-47; 
xv. 17,10: xvi. 41, 42; 
xxv. 1, 3,6). 


(1b. 3,19, _ thiah 
vi. 45). (2. 3, 21). 


Jehalelel, in reign of Hezeki 
(2 Chr. xxix. 12), 


| Kish the son of Abdi, and Azariah me son of 


Azrikam. 


Hasshub. 


| 
Shemaiah, after the return from captivity 
(Ql Chr. ix. 14; Neh. xi. 15). 


Hashabiah, of the sons of Mernri, in the time 
of Ezra (Ezr. viii. 19), called Asebi and 
Assanias (1 Eedr. vii. 45, 54). 
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nature of the materials whieh they had to carry, 
four wagons and eight oxen were assigned to them; 
and in the march both they and the Gershonites 
followed immediately after the standard of Judah, 
and before that of Reuben, that they might set up 
the Fabernacle against the arrival of the Nohathites 


(Num. iii. 20, 33-37, iv. 29-33, 42-45, vit. 8, x. 
17, 21). In the division of the land by Joshua, 


the Merarites had twelve cities assiened to them, 
out of Reuben, Gad, and) Zebulun, of whieh one 
was Ramoth- Gilead, av city of refuge, and in later 
times a frequent: subject of war between Israel and 
Syria (Josh. xxt. 7, d4-40: 4 1 Chir. vi. 63, 77-81). 
In the time of David Asaiah was their chief, and 
assisted with 220 of his family in bringing up the 
ark (L Chr. xv. 6). Afterwards we tind the Mera- 
rites still sharing with the two other Levitical 
families the various funetions of their caste (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 6, 21-23). Thus a third part of the singers 
and musicians were Merarites, and Ethan or Je- 
duthun was their chief in the time of David. 
fJepuTuun.| A third part of the door-keepers 
were Merarites (1 Chr. xxiii. 5, 6, xxvi. 10, 19), 
unless indeed we are to understand from ver, 19 
that the doorkeepers were all either Nohathites or 
Merarites, to the evelusion of the Gershonites, which 
does not seem probable. In the days of Hezekiah 
the Merarites were still flourishing, and Kish the 
son of Abdi, and Azuriah the son of Jehalelel, took 
their part with their brethren of the two other 
Levitical families in promoting the reformation, and 
yurifying the house of the Lord (2 Chr. xxix. 12, 
15). After the return fro captivity Shemaiah 
represents the sons of Merari, in 1 Chr. ix. 14, Neh. 
xi. 15, and is said, with other chiefs of the Levites, 
to have “ had the oversight of the outward business 
of the house of God." There were also at that 
time sons of Jeduthun under Obadiah or Abda, the 
son of Shemaiah (1 Chr. ix. 16; Neh. xi. 17). A 
little later again, in the time of zra, when he was 
in great want of Levites to aecompany him on his 
journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, “a man of 
good understanding of the sons of Mahli” was 
found, whose name, if the text here and at ver. 24 
is correct, is not given. ‘ Jeshaiah also of the sons 
of Merari,’’ with twenty of his sons and brethren, 
came wilh him at. the same time (I€zr. viil. 18, 19). 
But it seems pretty certain that Sherebiah, in ver. 
18, is the name of the Mahlite, and that both he 
and Hashabiah, as well as Jeshaiah, in ver. 19, were 
Levites of the family of Merari, and not, as the 
actual text of ver. 24 indicates, priests. The 


copulative Thas fallen out before their names in 
ver. 24, as appears from ver. 30 (see also 1 Chr. ix. 
14; Neh. xii. 24). 

The preceeding table gives the principal descents, 
as far as it is possible to ascertain them. But the 
true position of Jaaziah, Mahli, and Jeduthun. is 
doubtful. Tere too, as elsewhere, it is difficult to 
decide when a given name indicates an individual, 
and when the family called after him, or the head 
of that family. It is sometimes no less difficult to 
decide whether any name which oecurs repeatedly 
designates the same person, or others of the family 
who. hore the same name, as e. y. in the case of 
Mahli, Wilkiah, Shimri, Kishi or Kish, and others. 
As regards the confusion between Ethan and Jedu- 
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thun, it may perhaps be that Jeduthun was the 
patronymic title of the house of which Ethan was 
the head in the time of David. Jeduthun might 
have been the brother of one of Ethan's direct 
ancestors before Hashabiah, in which case Hasha- 
biah in 1 Chr. xxv. 3, 19 might be the same as 
Hashabiah in vi. 45. Hosah and Obed-edom seem 
to have been other descendants or clansmen of 
Jeduthun, who lived in the time of David; and, 
if we may argue from the names of Hosah’s sons, 
Simri and Hilkiah, that they were descendants of 
Shamer and Hilkiah, in the line of Ethan, the 
inference would be that Jeduthun was a son either 
of Hilkiah or Amaziah, since he lived after Hilkiah, 
but before Hashabiah. The great advantage of this 
supposition is, that while it leaves to Ethan the 
patronymic designation Jeduthun, it draws a wide 
distinction between the term “sons of Jeduthun” 
and “sons of than,’ and explains how in David's 
time there could be sons of those who are called 
sons of Jeduthun above thirty years of age (since 
they filled offices, 1 Chr. xxvi. 10), at the same 
time that Jeduthun was said to be the chief of the 
singers. In like manner it is possible that Jaaziah 
may have been a brosher of Malluch or of Abdi, 
and that if Abdi or [bri had other descendants 
besides the lines of Kish and Eleazar, they may 
have been reckoned under the headship of Jaaziah. 
The families of Merari which were so reckoned were, 
according to 1 Chr. xxiv. 27, Shoham, Zaccur (ap- 
parently the same as Zeehariah in 1 Chr. xv. 18, 
where we probably ought to read “Z. son of 
Jaaziah,’’ and xxvi. 11), and Ibri, where the LXX. 
have ’QB8i, "ABat, and ’ABSi, A.C. H. 


(Mepapl; [Vat. Mepape:; Sin.] Alex. 
Jud. vill. 1, Mepapess (Sin. in xvi. 7, Mapape::] 
Merari.) The father of Judith (Jud. viii. 1, xvi. 
7). 


* MERA’/RITES O79 : Mepapi, Vat. peut 
Merarita), descendants of “Merari, Num. xxvi. 57. 
[Mrnanr 1.] A. 


MERATHAIM, THELAND OF (VTS 
Oy ND: ferva dominantium), that is, of double 


rebellion (a dual form from the root rD 5 Ge- 


senlus, Thes. p. 819 a; Fiirst, Muted. >. “791 b), 
alluding to the country of the Chaldeans, and to 
the double captivity which it had inflicted on the 
nation of Israel (Jer. 1.21). This is the opinion of 
Gesenius, Fiirst, Michaelis (Bibel fiir Ungelehrten), 
ete., and in this sense the word is taken by all the 
versions which the writer has consulted, excepting 
that of Junius and Tremellius, which the A. V.— 
as in other instances — has followed here. The 
LNX., éml ris yis, Aeye: Kuplos, MEK pas 
émiByOi, etc., take the root in its second sense of 
bitter.” G. 


MERCU’RIUS (‘Epuijs: AVercurtus), [Acts 
xiv. 12,] properly Hermes, the Greek deity, whom 
the Romans identified with their Mercury the god 
of commeree and bargains. In the Greek mythel- 
ory Hermes was the son of Zeus and Maia the 
daughter of Atlas, and is constantly represented as 
the companion of his father in his wanderings upon 
earth. On one of these occasions they were trav- 








@ Their cities were Jokneam, Kartah, Dimnah, 
Nahalal, in Zebulun; Bezer, Jahazah, Kedemoth, 
Wephaath, in Reuben ; 


nnd Jazer, in Gad. But in 1 Chr. vi., instead of the 
four in Zebulon, only Rimmou and Tabor are named 


Ramoth, Mahanaim, Heshbon.| though tho total is given as twelve in ver. 68. 
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elling in Phrygia, and were refused hospitality by 
all save Baucis and Philemon, the two aved peasants 
of whom Ovid tells the charming episode in his 
Metam. viii. 620-724, which appears to have formed 
part of the folk-lore of Asia Minor, and strikingly 
illustrates the readiness with which the simple peo- 
ple of Lystra recognized in Barnabas and Paul the 
gods who, according to their wont, had come down 
in the likeness of men (Acts xiv.11). They called 
Paul ‘‘ Hermes, because he was the chief speaker,”’ 
identifying in him as they supposed by this char- 
acteristic, the herald of the gods (LIom. Od. v. 28; 
Hym. in Herm. p. 3), and of Zeus (Od. i. 38, 84; 
Jl. xxiv. 333, 461), the eloquent orator (Od. i. 86; 
Hor. Od. i. 10, 1), inventor of letters, music. and 
the arts. He was usually represented as a slender 
beardless youth, but in an older Pelasgic figure he 
was bearded. Whether St. Paul wore a beard or 
not is not to be inferred from this, for the men 
of Lystra identified him with their god Hermes, 
not from any accidental resemblance in figure or 
appearance to the statues of that deity, but because 
of the act of healing which had been done upon 
the man who was lame from his birth. [JUPITER, 
Amer. ed.] W. A. W. 


MERCY-SEAT (NBD . ikagrhpiov: pro- 
pitiatorium). This appears to have been merely 
the lid of the Ark of the Covenant, not another 
surface affixed thereto. It was that whereon thie 
blood of the yearly atonement was sprinkled by the 
high-priest; and in this relation it is doubtful 
whether the sense of the word in the Hebrew is 
based on the material fact of its “covering ’’ the 
Ark, or from this notion of its reference to the 
“covering ’* (2. ¢. atonement) of sin. But in any 
case the notion of a “seat,’”’ as conveyed by the 
name in English, seems superfluous and likely to 
mislead. Jehovah is indeed spoken of as “dvwell- 
ing” and even as “sitting? (Ps. Ixxx. 1, xcix. 1) 
between the cherubim, but undoubtedly his seat in 
this conception would not be on the same level as 
that on which they stood (Fx. xxv. 18), and an 
enthronement in the glory above it must be sup- 
posed. The idea with which it is connected 1s 
not merely that of ‘“‘mercy,” but of formal atone- 
ment made for the breach of the covenant (Lev. 
xvi. 14), which the Ark contained in its material 
vehicle — the two tables of stone. The communi- 
cations made to Moses are represented as made 
‘from off the Mercy-Seat that was upon the Ark 
of the Testimony ”’ (Num. vii. 89; comp. Ex. xxv. 
22, xxx. 6); a sublime illustration of the moral 
relation and responsibility into which the people 
were by covenant regarded as brought before (:od. 

H. H. 

ME’RED (17) [defection, rebellion]: Mwpdd 
[Vat. Twpad], 1 Chr. iv. 17; Mwpqd, 1 Chr. iv. 
18: Jfered). This name occurs in a fragmentary 
genealogy in 1 Chr. iv. 17, 18, as that of one of 
the sons of Ezra. He is there said to have taken 
to wife Birman the daughter of Pharaoh, who is 
enumerated by the Rabbins among the nine who 
entered Paradise (Hottinger, Smegma Orientale, 
p- 315), and in the Targum of R. Joseph on 
Vhronicles is said to have been a proselyte. In 
che same Targum we find it stated that Caleb, the 
von of Jephunnech, was called Mered because he 


withstood or rebelled against (9) the counsel 


vt the spies, © tradition also recorded by Jarchi. 
But another and very curious tradition is preserved 
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in the Questiones in libr. Paral., attribated to 
Jerome. According to this, Ezra was Amram; 
his sons Jether and Mered were Aaron and Moses; 
Epher was Eldad, and Jalon Medad. The tradi- 
tion goes on to say that Moses, after receiving thé 
Law in the desert, enjoined his father to put away 
his mother because she was his aunt, being the 
daughter of Levi: that Amram did so, married 
again, and begat Eldad and Medad.  Bithiah, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, is said, on the same authority, 
to have been “ taken" by Moses, because she for- 
sook idols, and was converted to the worship of the 
true God. The orivin of all this seems to have 
been the occurrence of the name “ Miriam ’’ in 1 
Chr. iv. 17, which was referred to Miriam the 
sister of Moses. Rabbi D. Kimehi would put the 
first clause of ver. 18 in a parenthesis. IIe makes 
Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh the first wife of 
Mered, and mother of Miriam, Shamimai, and 
Ishbah; Jehudijah, or “the Jewess,”’ being his 
second wife. But the whole genealogy is so inti 
cate that it is scareely possible to unravel it. 
W. A. W 


MER’EMOTH (WS [heights]: Mepr- 
od, [ Vat. Meperuw 5] Alex. Mappwd, Iezr. viil. 
33; Paudd, Neh. iii. 4; Mepauwd, Neh. iii. 21: 
Meremoth, (Marimuth, Merimuth}). 1. Son of 
Uriah, or Urijah, the priest, of the family of Koz 
or Hakkoz, the head of the seventh course of priests 
as established by David. On the return from 
Babylon the children of Koz were among those 
priests who were unable to establish their pedigree, 
and in consequence were put from the priesthood 
as polluted (zr. ii. 61,62). This probably applied 
to only one family of the descendants of Koz, for 
in Kzr. viii. 33, Meremoth is clearly recognized as 
a priest, and is appointed to weigh and revister the 
gold and silver vessels belonging to the Temple, 
which Ezra had brought from Babylon, a function 
which priests and Levites alone were selected to 
discharye (Izr. viii. 24-30). In the rebuilding 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah we ‘ind 
Meremoth taking an active part, working between 
Meshullam and the sons of Hassenaah who restored 
the Fish Gate (Neh. iii. 4), and himself restoring 
the portion of the Temple wall on which abutted 
the house of the high-priest Kliashib (Neh. ili. 21). 
Burrington (Genealogies, ii. 154) is inclined to 
consider the two mentioned in Neh. iii. by the 
game nanie as distinct persons, but his reasons do 
not appear sufficient. 

In 1 Esdr. viii. 62, he is called “ Marmori the 
son of Iri.’’ 


* The A. V. ed. 1611 follows the Geneva ver- 
sion in reading Mer/moth in Neh. iii. 4, 21; comp. 
Meremotn 3. The Bishops’ Bible also reads 
Merimoth in Neh. iii. 21 and xii. 3. A. 

2. (Mapimwd; [Vat. lepapw0; FA. Xwrepauwd:] 
Marimuth.) A layman of the sons of Bani, who 
had married a foreign wife after the return from 
Babylon and put ber away at Ezra's bidding (Izr. 
x. 36). 

3. (Mepaudd; [Vat. Auepauws: FA. Epauwd; 
in xii. 3, hee Vat. Alex. FAL! omit, lA. Mapi- 
pwO:] Merimuth.) A priest, or more probably a 
family of priests, who sealed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 5). The latter supposition is 
more probable, because in Neh. xii. 3 the name 
occurs, with many others of the same list, among 
those who went up with Zernbhabel a century 
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pefore. 


MERES 


MERODACH-BALADAN 


In the next veneration, that is, in the days | of the latter explanation that in some of the Greek 


of Joiakimm the son of Jeshua, the representative versions of 1 Chr. viii. and ix. the name is given 


of the family of Meremoth was Helkai (Neh. xii. 


as Memphi-baal. A trace of the same thing is 


15), the reading Meraioth in that passave beinw an | visible in the reading of the Alex. LXX. given 


error. [Merrnaroni 2.) The A. ¥. of 1611 had 
“ Merimoth in Neh. (x. 5 and] xii. 3, like the 
Geneva version. [Mirnemotir i.) W. A. W. 
ME’RES (D7) : [Vat. Alex. FA. omit; 
Comp. Mepes:] Mares). One of the seven coun- 
sellors of Ahasuerus king of Persia, “wise men 
Which knew the times (sth. i. 14). Tis name 
is not traceable in the LX.X., which in this passage 
is corrupt. Benfey (quoted by Gesenius, 7hes 
B. Y.) sugvests that it is derived from the Sanskrit 
marsha, “worthy,” which is the same as the Zend 
meresh, and is probably also the origin of Jfar- 
send, the name of another Persian counsellor. 
W. A.W. 
MER’IBAH strife]: 
Aotddpyois Ex. xvii. aytiAoyia Num. xx. 13, 
xxvii. L4; Deut. xxvii. 51; AnBopia Num. xx. 24: 
contradictio). In lex. xvii. 7 we read, «he called 
the name of the place Massah and Meribah,”’ “ 
where the people murmured, and the rock was 
smitten. [lor the situation sce Rernipim.| ‘The 
name is also viven to Kadesh (Num. xx. 13, 24, 
xxvii. 14; Deut. xxii. 51 + Meribah-kadesh "), he- 
cause there also the people, when in want of water, 
strove with God. There, however, Moses and 
Aaron incurred the Divine displeasure because they 
* believed not,’ because they % rebelled,’ and 
“sanetified not God in the midst’? of the people. 
Impatience and. self-willed assumption of plenary 
power are the prominent features of their behavior 
in Num. xx. 10; the “speaking to the rock ™ 
(which perhaps was to have been in Jehovah's 
name) was neglected, and another symbol, stwyes- 
tive rather of themselves as the souree of power, 
was substituted. In spite of these plain and dis- 
tinctive features of diflerence between the event at 
Kadesh and that at Rephidim some commentators 
have regarded the one as a mere duplicate of the 
other, owing to a mixture of earlier and. later 


legend. MI. If. 
MER IB-BA/AL (JVB AYN, except on 


its fourth occurrence, and there 


G37 


[quarrel, 
T 


~ 
d 


Jess accurtely 
Sys 6, i.e. Meri-baal [strife against Baal], 
though in many MSS. the fuller form is preserved : 
Mep:Baaa ; {in 1 Chr. ix. 40, Vat.| Mape:Buad, 
[Sin. MaptBadr, MapeiBaar:] Alex. MeppiBaaa, 
MexpiBaad: Mert-vtal), sou of Jonathan the son 
of Saul (1 Chr. vill. 3-4, ix. 40), doubtless the same 
person who in the narrative of 2 Samuel is called 
Merin-nosueri. “Phe reasons for the identifiea- 
tion are, that in the history no other son but Meph 
ibosheth is ascribed to Jonathan; that Mephi- 
bosheth, like Merib-baal, had a son named Mieah; 
and that the terms “ bosheth?? and baal’? ap- 
pear from other examples (¢. g. Eesh-Baal = Ish- 
bosheth) to be convertible. What is the signifi- 
eance of the chanye in the former part of the name, 
aud whether it is more than a clerical error between 


the two Uchrew letters 2 and 7, does not appear 


to have been ascertained. It is perhaps in favor 





@ Chiding, or strife, MINA I MDD "D3 retpacpis 


cae AoSdpyars, also Riloyias marg. ‘ temptation,” 


Deut. xxxiii. 8. 


above. If it is not a mere error, then there is 
perhaps some connection between the name of 
Merib-baal and that of his aunt Merab. 

Neither is it clear why this name and that of 
Ishbosheth should be given in a different form in 
these genealogies to what they are in the historical 
narrative. But for this see Isi-BOSHETH and 
MEPHI-BOSHETH. G. 


* MER’IMOTH is the reading of the A. V. 
ed. 1611 in Neh. iii. 4, 21, x. 5, and xii. 3, for 
which the more correct form, “ Meremoth,”? has 
been substituted in Jater editions. [MLEREMOTH 1 
and 3.] A. 


MERO’DACH one [see below]: Maipa- 


ddy; Ly at. Maiwdaxk: Moe. IA. Mewdax:] Mero- 
dach) is mentioned once only in Scripture, namely, 
in Jer. ]. 2, where Bel and Merodach are coupled 
tovether, and threatened with destruction in the 
fall of Babylon. It has been commonly concluded 
from this passave that Bel and Merodach were 
separate gods: but from the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian inscriptions it appears that this was not 
exactly the case. Merodach was really identical 
with the famous Babylonian Bel or Belus, the word 
being probably at first a mere epithet of the god, 
which by degrees superseded his proper appellation. 
Still a certain distinction appears to have been 
maintained between the names. The golden image 
in the great ‘Temple at Babylon seems to have been 
worshipped distinetly as Bel rather than Merodach, 
while other idols of the god may have represented 
him as Merodach rather than Bel. It is not known 
what the word Merodach means, or what the special 
aspect of the god was, when worshipped under that 
title, Ina weneral way Bel-Merodach may be said 
to correspond to the Greek Jupiter. He is “the 
old man of the gods,’ “the judge,’ and has the 
gates of heaven under his especil charge. Nebu- 
ehadnezzar calls him “the great lord, the senior 
of the wods, the most ancient,” and Neriglissar “the 
first-born of the gods, the layer-up of treasures.” 
In the earlier period of Babylonian history he seems 
to share with several other deities (as Nebo, Nergal, 
Bel-Nimrod, Anu, ete.) the worship of the people, 
but in the later times he is regarded as the source 
of all power and blessings, and thus concentrates 
in his own person the greater part of that homage 
and respeet which had) previously been divided 
amony the various gods of the Pantheon. Astro- 
nomically he is identified with the planet Jupiter. 
Ilis name forms a frequent element in the appella- 
tions of Babylonian kings. e. gy. Merodach-Baladan, 
evil-Merodach, Merodach-adin-akhi, ete.; and is 
found in this position as early as B.C. 1650. (See 
the /’ssty by Sir HL. Rawlinson “On the Religion 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians,” in Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, 1. 027-631.) G. R. 


MERODACH-BAL‘ADAN (INT 


TIN?2: Mapwdax Badradav; [Vat. Matwdax; 
Vat. and Alex. omit Badtaddy:] AMerodach-Bala- 
dan) is mentioned as king of Babylon in the days 
of Uezekiah, both in the second book of Kings 
(xx. 12) and in Isaiah (xxxix. 1). In the former 
place he is ealled Beropacu-BALADAN, by tke 


ready interehange of the letters 2 and %, which 








MERODACH-BALADAN 


was familiar to the Jews, as it has been to many 
other nations. The orthography “¢ Merodach ’’ is, 
however, to be preferred; since this element in the 
king’s name is undoubtedly identical with the 


appellation of the famous Babylonian deity, who is | 


always called ‘ Merodach,’’ both by the Hebrews | 
and by the native writers. The name of Mero- 
dach-Baladan has been clearly recognized in the; 
Assyrian inscriptions. It appears under the form 
of Marudachus-Baldanes, or Marudach-Baldan, in 
a fragment of Polyhistor, preserved by [usebius 
(Chron. Can. pars i. vy. 1); and under that of 
Mardoc-empad (or rather Mardoc-empal®) in the 
famous ‘Canon of Ptolemy.’’ Josephus abbrevi- 
ates it still more, and calls the monarch simply 
 Baladas”? (Ant. Jud. x. 2, § 2). 

The Canon gives Merodach-Baladan (Jurdoc- 
empal) a reign of 12 years —from B. c. 721 to 
B. C. 709 — and makes him vsen succeeded by : 
certain Arceanus. Volyhistor assigns him a six 
months’ reign, immediately before I¢libus, or Leli- ; 
bus, who (according to the Canon) ascended the 
throne B. c. 702. It has commonly been seen that! 
these must be two different reigns, and that Mero- 
dach-Baladan must therefore have been deposed in ; 
B. c. 709, and have recovered his throne in b. Cc. 
702, when he had a second period of dominion 
lasting half a year. The inscriptions contain ex- 
press mention of both reigns. Sargon states that 
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There is some doubt as to the time at which 
| Meroduch. Baladan sent his ambassadors to Heze- 
Ikiah, for the purpose of inquiring as to the astro- 
'nomical marvel of which Judiva had been the scene 
(2 Chr. xxsai. 31). According to those commenta- 
tors who connect the illness of Hezekiah with one 
or other of Sennacherib's expeditions against him, 
the embassy has to be aseribed to Merodach- Bal- 
adau's second or shorter re isn, When alone he was 
contemporary with Seunacherib. If bowever we 
may be allowed to adopt the view that Lezekiah's 
illness preceded the first invasion of Sennacherib 
by several years (see above, ad roc. TLEZeKIAU, 
and compare Rawlinson’s //erodolus, i. 479, note 2), 
synchronizing really with an attac K of Sargon, we 
must assien the cinbassy to Merodach-Bak aan! 8 
earlier reign, and bring it within the period, B. ¢. 
721-709, which the Canon assigns to him. New 
the 14th vear of Hezekiah, in which the embassy 
should fall (2 K. xx. 6: Is. saaviit 5), appears to 
have been B.C. 713.0 This was the year of Mero- 
 dach-Bakadan’s first retlen. 

The increasing power of Asssria was at this 
; period eausing aku to her neivhbors, and the 
"cireumst: ances of the time were such as would tend 
to draw Judea and Babylonia together, and to vive 
rise to nevotiations between them. ‘The astronom- 
‘ical mnarvel, whatever it was, which accompanied 
the recovery of Llezekiah, would doubtless have 








in the twelfth year of his own reign he drove | attracted the attention of the Babylonians; but it 
Merodach-Baladan out of Babylon, after he hadi was probably rather the pretext than the motive 
ruled over it for twelve years; and Sennacherib | for the formal euibassy which the Chaldwan king 
tells us that in his first year he defeated and | dispatched to Jerusalem on the occasion. The real 
expelled the same monarcli, setting up in his place | object of the mission was most likely to eflect a 
“a man named Belib.”” Putting all our notices |leacue between Babylon, Judea, and Lgypt (Is. 
together, it becomes apparent that Merodach-Bal- | xx. 5, 6), in order to cheek the growing power of 
adan was the head of the popular party, which |the Assvrians.2  Plezekiah’s exhibition of all his 
resisted the Assyrian monarclis, and strove to main- | precious things? (2 K. xx. 13) would thus have 
tain the independence of the country. It is uncer-! been, not a mere display, but a mode of satisfying 
tain whether he was self-raised or was the son of a) the Babylonian ambassadors of his ability to sup- 
former king. In the second Book of Kings he is | port the expenses of a war. The Jeague, however, 
styled ‘the son of Baladan; ’’ but the inscriptions | though designed, does not seem to have taken 
eall him “the son of Yagin;’? whence it is to be|eflect. Sargon, acquainted probably with the in- 
presumed that Baladan was a more remote ancestor. | tentions of his adversaries, anticipated them. He 
Yagin, the real father of Merodach-Baladan, is | sent expeditions both into Syria and Babylonia — 
possibly represented in [Ptolemy's Canon by the} seized the stronghold of Ashdod in the one, and 
name Jugmus — which in some copies replaces the , completely dete: ted Merodach-Baladan in the other. 
name Eluleus, as the appellation of the immediate | That monarch sought safety in flight, aud lived for 
predecessor of Merodach-Baladan. At any rate,!eivht years in exile. 
from the time of Sargon, Merodach-Baladan and; tunity to return. In 


= 


At last he found an oppor- 
B.C. 708 or T02, Babylonia 


his family were the champions of Babylonian inde- 
pendence and fought with spirit the losing battle 
of their country. The king of whom wo are here 
treating sustained two contests with the power of 
Assyria, was twice defeated, and twice conipelled 
to fly his country. His sons, supported by the 
king of Elam, or Susiana, continued the strugele, 
and are found among the adversaries of Isar- 
Eladdon, Sennacherib’s son and successor. His 
grandsons contend against <Asshur-bani-pal, the 
son of Esar-Haddon. It is not till the fourth 
generation that the family seems to become extinct, 
and the Babylonians, having no champion to main- 
tain their cause, contentedly acquiesce in the yoke 
of the stranger. 





@ In the uncial writing A is very liable to be mis- 
taken for A, and in the ordinary manuscript character 
i is not unlike 8, M. Bunsen was (we believe) the 
brst to suggest that thore had been a substitution of 
‘he $ for the A in thisinstance. See his work, Evypt’s 
Place in Universal History, val. i. p. 726, E. T, The 


was plunged in anarchy — the Assyrian yoke was 
thrown off, and various native leaders struecled for 
the mastery. Under these circumstances the exiled 
monarch seems to have returned, aud reeoyered his 
throne. His adversary, Sarvou, was dead or dving, 
and a new and untried prinee was about. to rule 
over the Assyrians. Pe might hope that the reins 
of government would be held by a vaker hand, 
and that he night stand his round against the 
son, though he had been forced to yield to the 
father. In this hope, however, he was disappointed. 
Sennacherib had scareely established himself on 
the throne, when he proceeded to engage his people 
in wars; and it secims that his very first step was 
to invade the kingdom of Babylon. | Merodach- 








abbreviation of the name has many porallels. 
Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 435, note 1.) 

b Josephus expressly states that Merodach-Balady 
sent the ambassadors in order to form an a/iance 
UWerekiah (Ant. Jud. x. 2, § 2). 


(See 
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Baladan had obtained a body of troops from his 
ally, the king of Susiana; but Sennacherib de- 
feated the combined ariny in a pitched battle; 
after which he ravaged the entire country, destroy- 


ing 7Y walled cities and 820 towns and villages, 
and carrying vast numbers of the people into 


captivity. Merodach-Baladan fled to “ the islands 
at the mouth of the Euphrates” (Fox ‘Talbot's 

alssyrian Texts, p. 1) — tracts probably now joined 
to the continent — and succeeded in cluding the 
search which the Assyrians made for him. If we 
may believe Poly histor however, this escape availed 
him little. That writer relates (ay. Euseb. Chron. 
Can. i. 8), that he was soon after put to death by 
Flibus, or Belibus, the viceroy whom Sennaeheril 
appointed to represent him at Babylon. At any 
rate he lust his recovered crown after wearing it for 
about six months, and spent the remainder of his 
days in exile and obscurity. G. Kh. 


ME’ROM, THE WATERS OF (2 


OVW [waters of the height, or from above): 
7 tdwp Mapay [Vat. Mappwr, and so Alex. ver. 
7); Alex. in ver. 5, Meppwy: aque Merom), a 
place memorable in the history of the conquest of 
Palestine. Here, after Joshua had w:uined posses- 
sion of the southern portions of the country, a 
confederacy of the northern chiefs assembled under 
the leadership of Jabin, kine of Hazor (losh. xi. 
5), and here they were encountered by Joshua, and 
completely routed (ver. 7). The battle of Merom 
was to the north of Palestine what that of Beth- 
horon had been to the south, — indeed more, for 
there du not appear to have been the same number 
of important towns to be taken in detail after this 
victory that there had been in the former ease. 
The name of Merom occurs nowhere in the Bible 
but in the passave above mentioned; nor is. it 
found in Josephus. In his account of the battle 
(Ant. v. 1, § 18), the confederate kings encamp 
“near Beroth, a city of upper Galilee, not far from 
Kedes;’? nor is there any mention of water. In 
the Onomasticon of Eusebius the name is viven as 
‘6 Merran,’’ and it is stated to be ‘a village twelve 
miles distant from Sebaste (Samaria), and near 
Dothaim.’’ It is a remarkable fact that though 
by common consent the ‘waters of Merom’’ are 
identified with the lake through which the Jordan 
runs between Banias and the Sea of Galilee — the 
Semechonitis & of Josephus, and Bahr el-Hileh of 
the modern Arabs — yet that identity cannot be 
proved by any ancient record. ‘The nearest ap- 
proach to proof is an inference from the statement 





a The mention of the name in the Vulgate of Judg. 
v. 18 — in regione Merome —is only apparent. It isa 


literal tran®rence of the words Tw an ela) my 


rightly rendered in the A. V. “in the high places of 
the field,” and has no connection with Merom. 

b ‘IL Xewexwrires, OF Neweqwvitov, Acury (Ant v. 5, 
§ 1; BJ. iii, 10, § 7, iv 1, $1). This name does 
not cecur in any part of the Bible; nor has it been 
discovered in any author except Josephus. For the 
possible derivations of it, see Reland (Pal. 262-264), 
and the summary of Stanley (S. § P. p. 391 note). 
Yo these it should be added that the name Senakh 
is not confined to this lake. A wady of that name 
8 the principal torrent on the east of the Sea of 
Ciberias. 
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of Josephus (Ant. v. 5, § 1), that the second Jabin 
(Judg. iv., v.) “ belonged to the city Asor (Hazor), 
which lay above the lake of Semechonitis.”” There 
is no reason to doubt that the Hazor of the first 
and the L[lazor of the second Jabin were one and 
the same place; and as the waters of Merom are 
named in connection with the former it is allowable 
to infer that they are identical with the lake of 
Semechonitis. But it should be remembered that 
this inference is really all the proof we have, while 
auainst it we have to set the positive statements of 
Josephus and Eusebius just quoted ; and also the 
fact that the Hebrew word JJ/e¢ is not that com- 
monly used for a large piece of standing water, but 
rather Yeu, ‘a sea," which was even employed 
flour so small a body of water as the artificial pond 
or tank in Solomon's Temple. This remark would 
have still more force if, as was most probably the 
ease, the lake was larger in the time of Joshua than 
it is at present. Another and greater objection, 
Which should not be overlooked, is the difhculty 
attendant on a flight and pursuit across a country 
so INountainous and impassable to any large num- 
bers, as the district which intervenes between the 
Mulch and Sidon. ‘The tremendous ravine of the 
Litany and the height of Atdlat es-Shukif are only 
two of the obstacles which stand in the way of a 
passave in this direction. As, however, the lake in 
question is invariably taken to be the « waters of 
Merom,” and as it is an interesting feature in the 
ceography of the upper part of the Jordan, it may 
be well here to give some account of it. 

The region to which the name of J/leh © is at- 
tached — the Ard el-Hilch — is a depressed plain 
or basin, commencing on the north of the foot of 
the slupes which lead up to the Jer Ayin and 
Tell ¢l-Rady, and extending southwards to the 
bottom of the lake which bears the same name — 
Bahr el-Milh. On the east and west it is in- 
closed between two parallel ranges of hills; on the 
west. the highlands of Upper Galilee — the Jebel 
Safut; and on the east a broad ridge or table-land 
of basalt, thrown off by the southern base of Her- 
mon, and extending downwards beyond the Htileh 
till lost. in the high ground east of the lake of Ti- 
herias. The latter. rises abruptly from the low 
cround, but the hills on the western side break 
down more gradually, and leave a tract of undulat- 
ing table-land of varying breadth between them and 
the plain. This basin is in all about 15 miles long 
and 4 to 5 wide, and thus occupies an area about 
equal to that of the lake of ‘Tiberias. It is the 
receptacle for the drainage of the highlands on each 





¢ El-Halch, x! wl, is probably a very ancient 
77] 


name derived from or connected with Hul, or more 
aecurately Chul, who appears in the lists of Gen. x. as 
one of the sons of Aram (Syria, ver. 23). In the 
Arabic version of Saadiah of this passage, the name of 
Hul is given exactly in the fomn of the modern name 
—el-Hileh. Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 4), in his account 
of the descendants of Noah, gives Hul as OdAos, while 
he also cals tho district in question OvAd@a (Ant. XV. 
1, 8 The word both in Hebvew and Arabic seems 
to hare the force of depression — the low land (508 
Michaelis, Suppl. Nos. 687, 720); and Michaelis most 
ingeniously suggests that it is the root of the name 
K ot A novpia, although in its present form it may 
have been sufficiently modified to transform it into al 
intelligible Greek word (Idem, Spicilegtum, ii 187 


188). 
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side, but more especially for the waters of the 
Afer) Ayn, an elevated plateau which lics above it 
amongst the roots of the great northern mountains 
of Palestine. In fact the whole district is an 
enormous swamp, which, though partially solidified 
at its upper portion by the gradual deposit of 
detritus from the hills, beeomes more swampy as its 
length is descended, and at last terminates in the 
lake or pool which occupies its southern extremity. 
It was probably at one time all covered with water, 
and even now in the rainy seasons it is mostly sub- 
merged. During the dry season, however, the up- 
per portions, and those immediately at the foot of 
the western hills, are sufficiently firm to allow the 
Arabs to encamp and pasture their cattle, but the 
lower part, more immediately bordering on the lake, 
is absolutely impassable, not only on account of its 
increasing marshiness, but also from the very dense 
thicket of reeds which covers it. At this part it is 
difficult to say where the swamp terminates and the 
lake begins, but further down on both sides the 
shores are perfectly well defined. 


In form the lake is not far from a triangle, the 
base being at the north and the apex at the south. 
It measures about 3 miles in each direction. Its 
level is placed by Van de Velde at 120 feet above 
the Mediterranean. That of 7'ell el-Kady, 20 
miles above, is 647 feet, and of the Lake Tiberias, 
20 miles below, 653 feet, respectively above and 
below the same datum (Van de Velde, Jfemvir, 
181). Thus the whole basin has a considerable 
tlope southwards. The Jasbany river, which falls 
almost due south from its source in the great [Wady 
et-Teim, is joined at the northeast corner of the 
Ard el-[Hileh by the streams from anias and 
Tell el- Kady, and the united stream then flows on 
through the morass, rather nearer its eastern than 
its western side, until it enters the lake close to the 
eastern end of its upper side. From the apex of 
the triangle at the lower end the Jordan flows out. 
In addition to the Hasbdany and to the innumerable 
amaller watercourses which filter into it the waters 
of the swamp above, the lake is fed by independent 
springs on the slopes of its inclosing mountains. 
Of these the most considerable is the Ain el-.Vel- 
bthah,@ near the upper end of its western side, which 
sends down a stream of 40 or 50 feet in width. 
The water of the lake is clear and sweet; it is cov- 
ered in parts by a broad-leaved plant, and abounds 
in water-fowl. Owing to its triangular form a 
considerable space is left between the lake and the 
mountains, at its lower end. This appears to be 
more the case on the west than on the east, and 





2 This name seems sometimes to have been applicd 
t the lake itself. Sce the quotation from Willian of 
Tyre, — ‘flacum Mcleha”’?—in Rob. ii. 435, note. 
Burckhardt did not visit it, bué, possibly guided by the 
meaning of the Arabic word (salt), says that ‘the S. 
W. shore bears the name of Meclaha from the ground 
being covered with a saline crust’ (June 20, 1812). 
The same thing scems to be affirmed in the Talmud 
(Ahaloth, end of chap. iii. quoted by Schwarz, p. 
42 note); but nothing of the kind appears to have 
been observed by other travellers. See especially 
Wilson, Lands, etc. ii. 163. By Schwarz (p. 29) the 
name is given as “ Ein al-Malcha, the King’s spring.” 
If this could be substantiated, it would be allowable 
to see in it a traditional reference to the encampment 
vf the Kings. Schwarz also mentions (pp. 41, 42, note) 
the following names for the lake: “ Sibchi,’* perhaps a 
mistake for “Somcho,” 7. ¢. Semechonitis ; ‘ Kal- 
Jayeh, * the high,’ idontical with the Hebrew Merom ;” 
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the rolling plain thus formed is very fertile, and 
cultivated to the water’s edee.2 This cultivated 
district is called the Ard cL Khatt, perhaps “ the 
undulating land,” ¢/-KAait¢ being also the name 
which the Arabs call the lake (Thomson, bl. Sa- 
cra, 199; Rob. Bibl, Res. Ist ed. iii. App. 135, 136). 
In fact the name //é/ch appears to beluny rather to 
the district, and only to the lake as occupying a 
portion thereof. It is not restricted to this spot, 
but is applied to another very fertile district in 
northern Syria lying below (/amah. A town of the 
same name is also jound south of and close to the 
Kasimiyeh river x few miles from the castle of 
Lunin. 


Supposing the lake to be identical with the 
“waters of Merom,”* the plain just spoken of on its 
southwestern margin is the only spot which could 
have been the site of Joshua’s victory, thouch, as 
the Canaanites chose their own ground, it is difli- 
cult to imagine that they would have encamped in 
a position from which there was literally no escape. 
But this only strengthens the dilliculty already ex- 
pressed as to the identification. Still the district of 
the Huleh will always possess an interest for the Bib- 
lical student, from its connection with the Jordan, 
and from the cities of ancient fame which stand on 
its border — Kedesh, Mazor, Dan, Laish, Cusarea, 
Philippi, ete. 

The above account is compiled from the follow- 
ing sources : The Sources of the Jordan, ete. by 
Kev. W. M. Thomson, in Bibl. Sacra, Feb. 1846, 
pp. 198-201; Robinson's Bibl. Ics. Ast ed. iii. 
341-3413, and App. 185), ii. £55, $56, il. 395, 396; 
Wilson, Lands, ete., ii. 316; Van de Velde, Syria 
and Pal. ii. 416; Stanley, S. gf} P. chap. xi. [To 
these add Tristram’s Land of Israel, 2d ed., pp 
582-595. | 

The situation of the Beroth, at which Josephus 
(as above) places Joshua's vietory, is debated at 
some length by Michaelis (lly. Bibliothek, ete., 
No. 84), with a strony desire to prove that it is 
Berytus, the modern eirét, and that Kedesh is on 
the Lake of //wms (Einessa). [lis argument is 
grounded mainly on an addition of Josephus (lu. 
v. 1, $18) to the narrative as given beth by the 
Hebrew and LXX., namely, that it ocenpied Joshua 
five days to march from Gilgal to the encampment 
of the kings. For this the reader must be referred 
to Michaelis himself. But Josephus elsewhere 
mentions a town called Meroth, which may possibly 
be the same as Beroth. ‘This seems to have been a 
place naturally strong, and important as a military 
post (Vitu, § 37; B. J. ii. 20, § 6), and iworcover 











© Yam Chavilah, st Ssart D.; ° though this may 


merely be his translator's blunder for Chuileh, 7. e 
lnileh. 

b This undulating plain appears to be of volcanic 
origin. Van de Velde (Syr. and Pal. 415, 416), spenking 
of the part below the Wady Feraim, a few miles only 
S. of the lake, calls it “a plain entirely composed of 
lava ;”’ and at the Jisr-Benat- Yokub he speaks of the 
* black lava sides * of the Jordan. Wilson, however, 
(ii. 816), calls the soil of the same part the “debris of 
basaltic rocks and dykes.” 

ce The writer has not succeeded in ascertaining the 
signification of this Arabic word. By Schwarz (p. 47) 
it is given as “Bachr Chit, ‘wheat sea.’ because 
much wheat is sown in its neighborhood." This is 
probably what Prof. Stanley alludes to when he repurta 
the name as Babr Ilit or‘sca of wheat’? (S. § 2? 


391 note). 





1900 MERONOTHITE, THE 


was the western limit of Upper Galilee (B. JJ. iii. 
3, $1). Phis would place it somewhere about the 
plain of JiAva, much more suitable ground for the 
chariots of the Canaanites than any to be found 
near the //u/ch, while it also makes the account of 


the pursuit to Sidon more intellivible. Cr. 
MERON‘OTHITE, THE Oe in)atn 


[wentilic]: 6 ek Mepaday, Alex. Mapadwy; in Neh. 
& Mnpavadirns, | Vat. -Oerrns, Alex. PA. omit] 
Meronatiates), that is, the native of a place called 
probably Meronoth, of which, however, no further 
traces have yet been discovered. Two Merono- 
thites are named in the Bible: 1.) JempELAM, 
Who had the charge of the royal asses of King David 
(1 Chr. xxvii, 80); and (2.) apon, one of those 
Who assisted in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem 
after the return from the Captivity (Neh. iil. 7). 
Inthe Jatter case we are possibly atlorded a clew to 
the situation of Meronoth by the fact that Jadon is 
mentioned between a Gibeonite and the men of 
Gibeon, who avain are followed by the men of 
Mizp: th: but no name like it is to be found mony 
the towns of that ae either in the lists of Josh- 
ua (xviii. 11-28), Nehemiah (xi. 381-50), or in 
the eat: aes of eee towns given by Robinson 
(Bibl. Les. Ist ed. iii, Append. 121-125). lor 
this circumstance compare MECHERATHITE.  G. 


ME’ROZ (FINN [prob. refuge, ( 
Alex. MaCwp: terra Moroz), a place mentioned 
only in the Song of Deborah and Barak in Jude. 
v.23, and there denouneed because its Inhabitants 
had refused to take any part in the strugyle with 
Sisera : — 


res. ] 2 Mypac: 


Curse ye Meroz, said the messenger of Jehovah, 

Curse ye, curse ye, its Inhabitants ; 
Beeause they came not tu the help of Jehovah, 
To the help of Jehovah against the mighty.” 


The denunciation of this faint-heartedness is made 
to form a pendant to the blessing proclaimed on the 
prompt action of Jael. 

Meroz must have been in the neixhborhood of 
the Kishon, but its real position is not known: 
possibly it was destroyed in obedience to the curse. 
A place named Merius (but. Eusebius Meppav) Is 
named by Jerome (Ovom. & Merrom*?) as 12. miles 
north of Sebaste, near Dothain, but this is too far 
south to have been near the scene of the conflict. 
Far more feasible is the conjecture of Schwarz (168, 
and see 36), that. Meroz is to be found at WJerasas 
— more correctly c- Wardssus — a rnined site about 
4 miles No W. of Persan, on the southern slopes of 
the hills, whieh are the continuation of the so-called 
“Little Hermon,” and form the northern side of 
the valley (Wady Jafid) whieh leads directly from 
the plain of dezreel to the Jordan. The town must 
have commanded the Pass, and if any of Sisera’s 
people attempted, as the Midianites did when 
routed by Gideon, to eseape in that direction, its 
inhabitants might no doubt have prevented their 
Joine so, and have slauchtered them. /-JMuritissus 
is mentioned by Burekhardt (July 2: he calls it 
Meraszrasz), Robinson (ii. 356), and others. 

Viirst (/fandih. 786 a) succests the identity of 
Meroz with Merom, the plaice whieh may have given 
its naine to the waters of Merom, in the neiehbor- 
hood of which Kedesh, the residence of Jacl, where 
Sisera took refuve, was situated. But puttine 
aside the faet of the non-existence of any town 
ramet Merow there is against this suggestion the 


ip. oT, rete), 


join his standard (Land and Book, i. 424). 
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consideration that Sisera left his army and fied 
alone in another direction. 

In the Jewish traditions preserved in the Com- 
inentary on the Song of Deborah attributed to St 
Jerome, Meroz, which may be interpreted as secret, 
is made to signify the evil angels who led on the 
Canaanites, who are cursed by Michael, the ange 
of Jehovah, the leader of the Israelites. G. 


The seene of the battle was near the Kishon; 
but nothing in Deborah's ode or the narrative 
obliges us to find Meroz in just that neighbor- 
hood. The combatants were summoned from all 
parts of the Jand. Thomson raises the question 
whether Meroz may not be the present .J/etrén, the 
place of the famous Jewish cemetery, about 6 miles 
west of Safed. It would be on the way between 
Kedesh (Ades), where Barak dwelt (Judg. iv. 12), 
and ‘Tabor, so that as he marched thither from the 
north he would naturally summon the Merozites to 
This 
argument may be better than that furnished by the 
slicht resemblance of the names, but it does not 
prove much. Yet the Jews have given Deborah's 
name toa fountain near J/fetréon (DEBORAH, vol. i. 
Probably .Werrén is Meroth, a place 


mentioned by Josephus and fortified by him. See 
Raumer’s Paldstina, p. 133 (4te Aufl.) H. 
ME’RUTH (CEupunpov@; [Vat. Epunpou; 


Ald. é Mnpowv:] mcrus). A corruption of Im- 
MER 1, In evr. i. 87 (1 Esdr. vy. 24). 
ME’SECH [A. V. Ps. exx. 5, for MEsnecn, 


woh see |. 


MESH A (S79, perhaps = NW, retreat, 
Ges.: Maca}}} [Alex. Macone:] Messa), the name 
of one of the geographical limits of the Joktanites 
when they first settled in) Arabia: « And their 


Mesha (TSB Nw 


OTe TW MD), fas thou goest] unto 


Sephar, a mount of the Fast” (Gen. x. 30). The 
position of the early Joktanite colonists is clearly 
nade out from the traces they have left in the 
ethnology, language, and monuments of Southern 
Arabia; and without putting too precise a limita- 
tion on the possible situation of Mesha and Sephar, 
we my suppose that these places must have fallen 
within the southwestern quarter of the peninsula; 
including the modern Yemen ou the west, and the 
districts of "Oman, Mahreh, Shihr, ete., as far as 
Hadramiiwt, on the east. These general boundaries 
are strenethened by the identification of Sephar 
with the port of Zafari, or Dhafari; though the 
site of Sephar may possibly be hereafter connected 
with the old Himyerite metropolis in’ the Yemen 
[see ARABIA, vol. i. p. 140, and SEpirar], but 
this would not materially alter the question. In 
Sephar we believe we have the eastern limit of the 
early settlers, whether its site be the seaport or the 
inland city; and the correctness of this supposition 
appears from the Biblical record, in which the 
migration is apparently from west to east, from the 
probable course taken by the immigr ants, and from 
the greater Huportance of the known‘western settle- 
nents of the Joktanites, or those of the Yemen. 

If then Mesha was the western limit of the Jok- 
fanites, if must be soucht for in northwestern 
Yemen. But the identifications that have been 
proposed are not satisfactory. ‘The seaport called 
Movoa or Mov¢a, mentioned by Ptolemy, Pliny 
Arrian, and others (see the Dictionary of Geography 


Uwelling was from 
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s.v. Muza) presents the most probable site. 
was a town of note in classical times, but has since 
fallen into decay, if the modern \foosa be the same 
place. The latter is situate in about 13° 40’ N. 
lat., 43° 20’ Ie. long., and is near a mountain called 
the Three Sisters, or Jebel Moosa, in the Admiralty 
Chart of the Red Sea, drawn from the surveys of 
Captain Pullen, R. N. Gesenius thinks this iden- 
tification probable, but he appears to have been 
unaware of the existence of a modern site called 
Moosd, saying that Muza was nearly where now is 
Afaushid. Bochart, also, holds the identification 
with Muza (Phaleg, xxx.) Mesha may possibly 
have lain inland, and more to the northwest of 
Sephar than the position of Jfoosad would indicate; 
but this is scarcely to be assumed. There is, how- 
ever, a Mount Moosh,@ situate in Nejd, in the ter- 
ritory of the tribe of Teiyi (Mardsidand Mushtarak, 
g.v.). There have not been wanting writers among 
the late Jews to convert Mesha and Sephar into 
Mekkah and El-Medeneh (Phaleg, 1. ¢.). 
kk. S. P. 


ME/SHA (YW [deliverance]: Mwod; Jos. 
Miav: Afesa). 1. The king of Moab in the 
reigns of Ahab and his sons Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
kings of Israel (2 K. iii. 4), and tributary to the 
first. Probably the allegiance of Moab, with that 
of the tribes east of Jordan, was transferred to the 
northern kingdom of Israel upon the division of the 
monarchy, for there is no account of any subjuga- 
tion of the country subsequent to the war of exter- 
mination with which it was visited by David, when 
Benaiah displayed his prowess (2 Sam. xxiii. 20), 
and “the Moabites becanie David's servants, bearers 
of gifts? (2 Sam. viii. 2). When Ahab had fallen 
in battle at Ramoth Gilead, Mesba seized the op- 
portunity afforded by the confusion consequent upon 
this disaster, and the feeble reign of Ahaziah, to 
shake off the yoke of Israel and free himself from 
the burdensome tribute of ‘a hundred thousand 
wethers and a hundred thousand rams with their 
wool.” The country east of the Jordan was rich 
in pasture for cattle (Num. xxxii. 1), the chief 
wealth of the Moabites consisted in their laree 
flocks of sheep, and the king of this pastoral people 


is described as nékéd (77249), ‘6a, sheep-master,”’ 
or owner of herds.2 About the signification of this 
word nokéd there is not much doubt, but its origin 
is obscure. It occurs but once besides, in Am. i. 1, 
where the prophet Amos is described as ‘among 
the herdmen (OY T}293, nékedim) of Tekoah.”” On 
this Kimchi remarks that a herdman was called 
nokéd, because most cattle have black or white 
spots (comp. Tj), nikéd, Gen. xxx. 32, A. V. 
“ speckled ’’), or, us Buxtorf explains it, because 
sheep are generally marked with certain signs so ns 





2 

a oe 

Ur9*: 

6 The LXX. leave it untranslated (vywxy5, Alex. 
vwry@), as does the Peshito Syriac; but Aquila ren- 
ders it rotuvtorpédos, and Symmachus tp¢pwy Booxr- 
sara, following the Targum and Arabic, and them- 
wives followed in the margin of the Hexaplar Syriac. 
In Am. i. 1, Symmachus has simply rouyy. ‘The 
Kamoos, as quoted by Bochart (Hieroz. i. c. 44), gives 

Q-er 
an Arabic word, (\Q5, nakad, not traced to any 


It {to be known. 
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But it is highly improbable that 
any such etymolovy should be correct, and Fuirst’s 
conjecture that it is derived from an obsolete root, 
signifving to keep or feed cattle, is nore likely to 
be true (Concord. s. v.). 

When, upon the death of Ahaziah, his brother 
Jehoram succeeded to the throne of Israel, one of 
his first acts was to secure the assistance of Je- 
hoshaphat, his father's ally, in reducing the Moabites 
to their former condition of tributaries. The united 
armies of the two kings marched by a circuitous 
route round the Dead Sea, and were joined by the 
forces of the king of dom. [Jenoram.] The 
disordered soldiers of Moah, eaver only for spoil, 
were surprised by the warriors of Israel and their 
allies, and became an casy prey. In the panic 
which ensued they were slaughtered without mercy, 
their country was made a desert, and the king took 
refuge in his last stronchold and defended himself 
with the energy of despair. With 700 fighting 
men he made a vigorous attempt to cut his way 
through the beleagucring army, and when beaten 
back, he withdrew to the wall of his city, and there, 
in sight of the allied host, offered his first-born son, 
his successor in the kingdoin, as a burnt-oflering 
to Chemosh, the ruthless fire-eod of Moab. Ilis 
bloody sacrifice had so far the desired eflect that 
the besiegers vetired frou him to their own land. 
There appears to be no reason for supposing that 
the son of the king of Edom was the victim on this 
occasion. whether, as R. Joseph Kimehi supposed, 
he was already in the power of the king of Moah, 
and was the cause of the Edomites joining the 
armies of Israel and Judah; or whether, as fh. Moses 
Kimchi sugested, he was taken prisoner in the 
sally of the Moabites, and sacrificed out of revenge 
for its failure. ‘These conjectures appear to have 
arisen from an attempt to find in this incident the 
event to which allusion is made in Aq. ii. 1, where 
the Moabite is charyed with burning the bones of 
the king of Edom into line. It is more natural, 
and renders the narrative more vivid and consistent, 
to suppose that the king of Moab, finding his last 
resource fail him, endeavored to avert the wrath 
and obtain the aid of his god by the most costly 
sacrifice in his power. [Moa.] 


2. (pw : Mapica ; [ Vat. Mapeica’] Alex, 
Mapioas; [Comp. Mwuaa; Ald. Maca:| -\Jese.) 
The eldest. son of Caleb the son of Hezron hy his 
wife Azubah, as Kimehi conjeetures (1 Chir. ii. 42). 
He is called the father, that is the prince or founder, 
of Ziph. Both the Syriac and Arabic versions have 
« [lishamai,” apparently from the previous verse, 
while the LAXX., unless they had a different reading 


YW, seem to have repeated “ Mareshak 
which occurs immediately afterwards. 

3. (SwWID [vetrent, Ges., firmness, Fiirst) 
Mica; Alex. Mwoa: .Iosa.) A Benjamite, son of 


origiu, which denotes an inferior kind of sheep, ugly 
and little valued except for its wool. The keeper of 
G G 
auch sheep is called OLE3, nakhid, which Bochart 
identifies with ndkéd. But if this be the case, it isa 
little remarkable that the Arabic translator should 
have passed over a word apparently so appropriate, 
and followed the version of the Targum, “an owner 


of flocks.” Gesenius and Lee, however, uccept this as 
the solution. 
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Shaharaim, by his wife Hodesh, who bare him in[ genitor of a race frequently noticed in Scripture ix 
the land of Moab (1 Chr. vill. 9). The Vulzate] connection with Tubal, Magog, and other northern 


and Alex. MS. must have had the reading SW. se _JMeyappear asiaies of Gop (ia. xxxvill 
Ww. Aw. (2 3, xxix. 1), and as suppl) ing the Tyrians with 
‘ copper and slaves (Ez. xxvii. 13); in Ps. exx. 5, 
ME/SHACH (JUD [see below]: Miodx;| they are noticed as one of the remotest, and at the 
Alex. Micax: -Wisuch). The name given to] same tine rudest nations of the world. Both the 
Mishael, one of the companions of Daniel, and like | name and the associations are in favor of the iden- 
him of the blood-royal of Judah, who with three j tification of Meshech with the iJ/oschi: the form 
canes, : ; aoe : ’ “+ r 
others was chosen from among the captives to be | ot the name adopted by the LNA. and the Vulg. 
taueht the Jearnine and the tongue of the | approaches most nearly to the classical designation, 
Chaldaans ? (Dan. i. 4), so. that they micht be while in Procopius (J. G. iv. 2) we meet with 
qualified to © stand before? king Nebuchadnezzar : another form (Méoxor) whieh assimilates to the 
(Dan. i. ) as his personal attendants and advisers! Hebrew. ‘The position of the Moshi in the age 
(i. 20). During their three years of preparation "of Ezekiel was probably the same as is described 
they were maintained at the king’s cost, under the | by Heredotus (iii. 94), namely, on the borders of 
charve of the chief of the eunuchs, who placed them | Colehis and Armenia, where a mountain chain con- 
with “the Melzar,” or chief butler. ‘The story of ; necting Anti-Taurus with Caucasus was named 
their simple dict is well known. When the time! after them the .Wouschict Montes, and where was 
of their probation was ended, such was “the knowl-/ also a distriet. named by Strabo (xi. 497-499) 
edve and skill in all learning and wisdom" which | -Voeschice. In the same neighborhood were the 
God had given them, that the king found them) 7ibaren?, who have been generally identified with 
“ten times better than all the mavicians and) the Biblical Tubal. The Colchian tribes, the 
astrolovers that were in all his realm’ (i, 20). Chalybes more especially, were skilled in working 
Upon Daniel's promotion to he “ chief of the metals, and hence arose the trade in the ‘ vessels 
miavicians,” his three companions, by his influence, | of brass with Tyre; nor is it at all improbable 
were set “over the aflairs of the province of Baby-| that slaves were largely exported thence as now 
lon” Gi. 49). Buty notwithstanding their Chal- {from the neighboring district of Georgia. Although 
dean education, these three young Hebrews were | the Moschi were a comparatively unimportant race 
strongly attached to the religion of their fathers; | in classical times, they had previously been one of 
and their refusal to join in the worship of the imaye | the most’ powerful nations of Western Asia. The 
on the plain of Dura eave a handle of aceusation | Assyrian nonarchs were engaged in frequent wars 
to the Chaldeans, who were jealous of their ad- with them, and it is not improbable that they had 
vancement, and cacerly reported to the king the occupied the whole of the district afterwards named 
heretical conduet of these © Jewish men’? (ii. 12)| Cappadocia. In the Assyrian inscriptions the name 
who stood so high in his faver. The rave of the | Appears under the form of Afushai: a somewhat 
king, the swift sentence of eondemnation passed similar name, J/ashoush, appears in an Egyptian 
upon the three offenders, their miraculous preserva- inseription, which commemorates the achievements 
tion from the fiery firmace heated seven times hotter | of the third Rameses (Wilkinson, Ane. £g. i. 398, 
than usual, the kine’s acknowledyment of the God | Abridg.). The subsequent history of Meshech is 
of Shadrach, Meshaech, and Abednevo, with their; unknown; Knobel’s attempt to connect them with 
restoration to ofhee, are written in the 3d chapter the Ligurians (J) 0/Kerta/. p. 119, &e.) is devoid of 
of Daniel, and there the history Jeaves them. ‘The all solid ground. As far as the name and locality 
name “ Meshach’? is rendered by ltirst (//aadie.) | ave concerned, Juscorile is a more probable hy- 
éaram,” and derived from the Sanskrit. meéshah. pothesis (Rawlinson, //erod. 1. 602, 653). 
He woes on to say that it was the name of the Sun- W. L. B. 
god of the Chaldawans, without giving any authority, . 
or stopping to explain the phenomenon presented) MESHELEMVAB (Tea yen [echom Je- 
by the name of a Chaldiean divinity with an Aryan) hecak recompenses}: MogoAAaut: [Vat. Maga- 
etymology. ‘That Meshach was the name of some Aapits] «Alex. Mooo\Aan: SMosellamia, 1 Chr. ix. 
rod of the Chaldaans is extremely probable, from stipe 
the fact that Daniel, who had ii Tete of Bel- ma. ATID : MoceAAcuia, [Mogoddapla, 
teshazzar, was so called after the god of Nebuehad- Vat. Mocvdand, Mogadna, Mocopacid;} Alex 
aezzar (Dan. iv. 8), and that ALednego was named MocoAdau, MaceAAauia, Mecoddcuia: Mesele- 
ufter Nevo, or Nebo, the Chaldwan name for the} 1 Chr. xxvi. 1, 2.9) A Korhite, son of 
planet Mereury. W. A.W. Kore, of the sons of Asaph, who with his seven 
. : : sens and his brethren, ‘sons of might,’’ were 
Mi’SHECH (TWD [@rawing or sowing,| porters or gate-keepers of the house of Jehovah in 
possession]: Moodx, [Meodx3 Alex. Mogoyx, once| the reign of David. He is evidently the same as 
Mogok: in Ps. exx. 5, and Kz. xxvii. 18 LAX. trans-] Simcemrai (1 Chr. xxvi. 14), to whose custody 
late]: Afosoch), [Mesech, A. V. Ps. exx. 5,] a son | the East Gate, or principal entrance, was committed, 
Ww Japheth (Gen. x. 25 1 Chr. i. 5), and the pro-|and whose son Zechariah was a wise counsellor, 


, ° . e j o. sik . 

a The expression 5D ww ba} ale) by includes | sible that the Psalmist selects the two nations for tho 
th hole of the Chald a ie itt a very reason which is regarded as an objection, namely, 
ml SOO OE SENG fa ACRE ERC ae their rearoteness from each other, though at the same 

poken,. 


b Vari lanatt i b fered t t time their wild and uncivilized character may have 
‘arious explanations hay rot re : ' 

Ar1OUS EXPHNAHONS Have Heen obicre’ fo accounk yeen the ground of the selection, as Hengstenberg 
for the juxtaposition of two such remote nations as 


es ere : ioe af erasers "| (Comm. in loc.) suggests. We have already had to 
areca ee en beemuaier ene ree notice Knobel’s idea, that the Mesech in this passage 
hot recognize 16 as a proper name, bul renders 1) i. the Meshech of 1 Chr. i. 5, and the Babyloniag 
iuaxpuvdy. Hitzig suggests the identity of Acsech with 


* ; . 8 : 
Dammesech, or Damascus. It is, however, quite pos- Mesene. (MASA.} 





























MESHEZABEEL 


and had charge of the north gate ‘SHALLUM 
the son of Kore, the son of Ebiasaph, the son of 
Korah’’ (1 Chr. ix. 19), who was chief of the 
porters (17), and who gave his name to a family 
which performed the same office, and returned from 
the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 42 ; Neh. 
vii. 45), is apparently identical with Shelemiah, 
Meshelemiah, and Meshullam (comp. 1 Chr. ix. 17, 
with Neh. xii. 25). W. A. W. 


MESHEZ‘ABEEL [4 syl.] (ONSDWD 
[deliverer of God]: MuCeBna; [Vat. omits;] 
Alex. MaceCerA; FA. Mace(eBna: Afesezebel). 

L. Ancestor of Meshullam, who assisted Nehe- 
miah in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 
4). He was apparently a priest. 

2. (Meow(eBha: Mesizabel.) One of the 
“heads of the people,’’ probably a family, who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 21). 

3. (Baon(d; FA. 3d hand, Raon(aBena: 
Mesezebel.) The father of Pethahiah, and de- 
tcendant of Zerah the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 


24). 
* In Neh. xi. 24 the A. V. ed. 1611 has the 
more correct form, Meshezabel. A. 


MESHIL’LEMITH (mabwre [see next 
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His descent is traced throuzh Zadok and Meraioth 
to Ahitub; or, as’ is more probable, the names 
Meraioth and Ahitub are transposed, and_ his 
descent is from Meraioth as the more remote 
ancestor (comp. 1 Chir. vi. 7). 

8. [MogodAdAou-] A priest, son of Meshil- 
lemith, or Meshillemoth, the son of Immer, and 
ancestor of Maasiai or Amashai (1 Chr. ix. 125 
comp. Neh. xi. 13). [lis name does not occur in 
the parallel list of Nehemiah, and we may suppose 
it to have been omitted by a transcriber in conse- 
quence of the similarity of the name which fol- 
lows; or in the passage in which it oceurs it may 
have been added trom the same eause. . 

9. [MomoAAdu-] A Kohathite, or family of 
Kohathite Levites, in the reign of Josiah, who 
were amony the overseers of the work of restora- 
tion in the Temple (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12). 

10. (MecodAdadu; [Vat. Mecovay.]) One of 
the “heads”? (A. V. “chief men’’) sent by Ezra 
to Iddo “the head,” to eather tovether the Levites 
to join the caravan about to return to Jerusalem 
(Ezr. viii. 16). Called MosoLuamon in 1 Esdr. 
viii. 4-4. 

11. (Alex. MeragoAdau: [Vat. FA. Mecou- 
you:] Mesollom.) A chief man in the time of 


word]: MaceAudd; Alex. MocoAAapuw0: Mosol-| Ezra, probably a Levite, who assisted Jonathan 


lamith). The son of Immer, a priest, and ances- 
tor of Amashai or Maasiai, according to Neh. xi. 
13, and of Pashu? and Adaiah, according to 1 Chr. 
ix. 12. In Neh. xi. 13 he is called MrsiiLLE- 
MOTH. 


MESHIL’/LEMOTH (DPW [retribu- 
tions, requitals|: Mwaovapeé; [Vat. MoooAa- 

@;] Alex. MocodAAapw0: Bfosollamoth). An 
phraimite, ancestor of Berechiah, one of the 
chiefs of the tribe in the reign of Pekah (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 12). 

2. (Mecapiuld; [Vat. Alex. FA! omit; FA.8 
MagaAu0.}) Neh. xi.18. The same as Mrstiir- 
LEMITH. 


MESHUL’LAM (O7W19 [friend, associ- 


ate]). 1. (MecoAAdp; Alex. Megoadnv: Ales- 
sulam.) Ancestor of Shaphan the scribe (2 K. 
xxii. 3). 


2. (MogoAAdu; [Vat. MogoAoauos;] Alex. 
MocoAAanos: Mosollam.) The son of Zerubba- 
bel (1 Chr. iii. 19). 

3. (Vat. (rather, Rom.] and Alex. MogoAAau:; 
[Vat. MogoAay-]) A Gadite, one of the chief 
men of the tribe, who dwelt in Bashan at the time 
the genealogies were recorded in the reign of 
Jotham king of Judah (1 Clir. v. 13). 

4. [MocodAdu-] A Benjamite, of the sons of 
Elpaal (1 Chr. viii. 17). 

5. ({In 1 Chr., MocoAAdu, Vat. MooAdAau; in 
Neh.] MegovAdu; FA. Apeoovaau.) A Benja- 
mite, the son of Hodaviah or Joed, and father of 
Sallu, one of the chiefs of the tribe who settled at 
Jerusalem after the return from Babylon (1 Chr. 
ix. 7; Neh. xi. 7). 

6. ([MocoAAdy; Vat. MaceadAnu:] Alex. Ma- 
oaAap.) A Benjamite, son of Shephathiah, who 
“tie at Jerusalem after the Captivity (1 Chr. ix. 

)- 

_ 7. ({fn 1 Chr. Moooaadu, Vat. MocoAdon] 
in Neh. MegovAdu; [Vat. MetcovAau,] Alex. 
MogoAAau-) The same as SHALLUM, who was 
high-priest probably in the reign of Amon, and 
ther of Hilkiah (1 Chr. ix. 11; Neh. xi. 11). 


and Jahaziah in abolishing the marriages which 
some of the people had contracted with foreign 
wives (Iizr. x. 15). Also called MosoLuam in 1 
Iesdr. ix. 14. 

12. (MogodAAdu; [Vat. with following word, 
MeAovoapadoun: | Mosollam.) One of the de- 
scendants of Bani, who had married a foreien wife 
and put her away (Izr. x. 29), OLAMus in 1 
isdr. ix. 30 is a fragment of this name. 


13. ([MogoAAap, Neh. iii. 3, but Vat. omits;] 
MecovAdu, Neh. iii. 30, vi. 18.) The son of 
Berechiah, who assisted in rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 4), as well as the Temple wall, 
adjoining which he had his “chamber "? (Neh. iii. 
30). Le was probably a priest, and his daughter 
was married to Johanan the son of Tobiah the 
Ammonite (Neh. vi. 18). 

14. (MecovAdu.) ‘The son of Besodeiah: he 
assisted Jehoiada the son of Paseah in restoring 
the old gate of Jerusalein (Neh. iit. 6). 

15. (MecodAdu; [Vat. FAD omit; PAB] Alex. 
MogoAAan.) One of those who stood at the left 
hand of Itzra when he read the law to the people 
(Neh. viii. 4). 

16. (MecovAdu.) A priest, or family of priests, 
who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 
x71): 

17. (Mecovaadu; [ Vat. I’A.] Alex. MecovaAan.) 
One of the heads of the people who sealed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 20). 

18. (MecovAdu.) <A priest in the days of Joia- 
kim the son of Jeshua, and representative of the 
house of Ezra (Neh. xii. 13). 

19. (MecoAdu: [Vat. FA. Alex. omit; FA.3 
MogoAAau-}) Likewise « priest at the same time 
as the preceding, and head of the priestly family 
of Ginnethon (Neh. xii. 16). 

20. (Omitted in LAX. [but FA.3 MocoAAau. }) 
A family of porters, descendants of Meshullam 
(Neh. xii. 25), who is also called Meshelemiah (1 
Chr. xxvi. 1), Shelemiah (1 (br. xxvi. 24), and 
Shallum (Neh. vii. 45). 

21. (MecoAdAau; [Vat. Merovaow: FA.) Me 
covaa, FA.3 MecovAAau;] Alex. MocoAAag-: 
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One of the princes of Judah who were in the 
richt hand company of those who marched on the 
wall of Jerusalen i the oceasion of its solemn 
dedication (Nel xii. 53). W. A. W. 


MESHUL’LEMETH (82'S [a pious 


onc|: MequAAau: Alex. Maooadaperd: VJessa- 
ldemeth). The dauchter of Haruz of Jotbah, wife 
of Manassel king of Judah, and mother of his 
guecessor Amon (2 NK. xxi. 19). 


MESO’BAITE, THE (TBI Migs tas 2G 
“the Metsobayah"’ [see below]: : v at. FA. lo 
MewaBeia: {Rom.] Alex. MeawBla: de Masobir), 


a title which oceurs only onee, and then attached 
to the name of Asten, the last of David's guard 
in the extended list of I Chron. (xi. 47). 
word retains strong traces of ZoBatt, one of the 
petty Aramite kingdoms, in Which there would be 
nothine surprising, as David had a eertam con- 
nection with these Aramite states, while this very 
eatalogue contains the names of Moabites, Am- 
monites, and other foreigners. But on this it is 
impossible to pronounce with any certainty, as the 
orivinal text of the passave is probably im confusion. 
Kennicott’s conclusion (isscrtation, pp. 235, 254) 
is that. originally the word was “ the Metzobaites ’ 
(DY2=7977), aud applied to the three names pre- 
ceding it. 
to find 3 
(ts) rendered by s,as in the present case. Another 
instance is SPDON. G. 

* It cannot, be & the Mesobaite (A. V.), 


Tt is an unusual thing in the A. Y. 


this Hebrew ending is not. strietly patronymie. 
(See Ges. Lehrgebaude, po S04 ¢) WW we abide 


by the reading, it must be a componnd name == 
Jasiel-Metsovajah. ‘The latter may take the article 
in Hebrew from ifs appellative foree. “The mane of 
the place is unknown. — First: stippeses it to mean 
“the gathering-place of Jehovah? Ditlerent read- 
ings have been sugvested (see Bertheau, Bicker 


der Chronik), ll. 
MESOPOTAMIA (DYTIZOIN [leigh 


land of TaD) rivers]: Mecomotaia: Jc sopotamiat ) 
is the ordinary Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
Aram-Naharain, or “Syria of the two rivers,” 
whereof we have frequent mention in the earlier books 
of Scripture (Gen. xxiv. 10; Deut. xxiii. 4p dud. 
iii, 8, 10). It is also adopted by the LAX. to 


represent the DISTPTS (Paddan-Aram) of the 


IIchrew text, where our translators keep the term 


used in’ the original (Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 2, 
5, ete.). 
It we look to the sienifieation of the name, we 


must’ revard Mesopotamia as the entire country 
between the two rivers — the Tivris and the Iu- 
phrates. This is a tract nearly 700 miles long, 
and from 20 to 250 miles broad, extending im a 
southeasterly direction from T'elek (lat. 389 237, 
long. 39° 18’) to Kurnahk (lat. 319, long. 47° 30°), 
The Arabian veouraphers term it “the Island,’ a 
name which is almost. literally correct, stnee a few 
miles only intervene between the source of the 
Tieris and the Euphrates at Tceled. It is for the 
most part a vast plain, but is crossed about its 
centre by the range of the Siar hills, runing 
nearly east and west from about Mosul to a Tittle 
below Rakheh; and in its northern portion it. ts 
even mountainons, the upper ‘Tigris valley being 
separated from the Mesopotamian plain by an im- 
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portant range, the Mons Masius of Strabo (xi. 12 
$4; 14, § 2, &e.), which runs from Birehjik to 
Jezirch, Vhis district is always charming; but 
the remainder of the region varies greatly accord- 
ing to circumstances. In early spring a tender and 
luxuriant herbaye covers the whole plain, while 
flowers of the most brilliant hues spring up in 
rapid succession, imparting their color to the land- 
scape, which chanes from day to day. As the 
summer draws on, the verdure recedes towards the 
streams and mountains. Vast tracts of arid plain, 
yellow. parched, and sapless, fill the intermediate 
space, which ultimately becomes a bare and un- 
iuhabitable desert. Ino the Siajer, and in the 
mountain-tract to the north, springs of water are 
tolerably abundant, and corn, vines, and figs, are 


cultivated by a stationary population; but the 

















eretter part of the region is only suited to the 
nomadic hordes, which in spring spread themselves 
far and wide over the vast flats, so utilizing the 
early verdure, and in summer and autumn = gather 
alony the banks of the two main streams and their 
atHuents, where a delicious shade and a rich pasture 
may be found during the greatest heats. Such is 
the present character of the region. It is thought, 
however, that by a careful water-system, by deriving 
channels from the great streams or their affuents, 
by storing the superfluous spring-rains in tanks, 
by dizeine wells, and establishing Aanas, or sub 
terrancous aqueduets, the whole territory might be 
brought under cultivation, and rendered capable of 
sustaining a permanent population. That some 
such system was established in early times by the 
Assyrian monarehs seems to be certain, from the 
faet that the whole level country on both sides of 
the Sénjar is covered with mounds marking the 
sites of cities, which, wherever opened, have pre- 
sented appearanees similar to those found on the 
site of Nineveh, ([Assyrii.] If even the more 
northern portion of the Mesopotamian region is 
thus capable of being redeemed trom its ‘present 
character of a desert, still more easily might the 
southern division be reclaimed and converted into 
vearden. Between the 35th and 34th parallels, 
the character of the Mesopotamian plain suddenly 
alters. Above, it isa plain of a certain elevation 
above the courses of the Tigris and Tuphrates, 
which are separated from it by low lime-stone 
ranges; below, it is a mere » alluvium, almost level 
with the rivers, which frequently overflow large 
portions of it. Consequently, from the point indi- 
eated, canalization becomes easy. A skillful man- 
avement of the two rivers would readily convey 
abundance of the life-giving tliid to every portion 
of the Mesopotamian tract below the 34th parallel. 
And the innumerable lines of embankment, marking 
the course of ancient canals, suthiciently indicate 
that. in the flourishing period of Babylonia a net- 
work of artificial channels covered the country. 
[BARYLONLA, | 

To this description of 1] Mesopotamia in the most 
extended sense of the term, it seems proper to 
append a more particular account of that region, 
which bears the name par excellence, both in 
Scripture, and in the classical writers. This is the 
northwestern portion of the tract alr cady described, 
or the country between the great bend of the Eu- 
phrates (lat. 35° to 387° 30’) and the upper Tigris. 
(See particularly Ptolem. elas v. 18; and 
compare Eratosth. ap. Strab. ii. 1, § 29. Arr. Avgp. 
ll. iit, 73 Dewipp. Fro pe, ke.) it consists of 
the mountain country extending from Direhjik to 
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Jezireh upon the north; and, upon the south, of 
the great undulating Mesopotamian plain, as far as 
the Sinjar hills, and the river Khabour. ‘The 
northern range, called by the Arabs Karajah Dagh 
towards the west and Jebel Tur towards the east, 
does not attain to any great elevation. It is in 
places rocky and precipitous, but has abundant 
springs and streams which support a rich vegeta- 
tion. Forests of chestnuts and_pistachio-trees 
occasionally clothe the mountain sides; and about 
the towns and villages are luxuriant orchards and 
gardens, producing abundance of excellent fruit. 
The vine is cultivated with success; wheat and 
barley yield heavily; and rice is grown in some 
places. The streams from the north side of this 
range are short, and fall mostly into the Tigris. 
Those from the south are more important. They 
flow down at very moderate intervals along the 
whole course of the range, and gradually collect 
into two considerable rivers —the elit: (ancient 
Bilichus), and the Khabour (Habor or Chaboras) 
—which empty themselves into the [¢uphrates. 
(Hapor.] South of the mountains is the great 
plain already described, which between the Khabour 
and the Tigris is interrupted only by the Siar 
range, but west of the Khabour is broken by 
several spurs from the Karajah Dagh, having a 
general direction from north to south. In this 
district are the two towns of Orfw and Jfarrean, 
the former of which is thought by many to be the 
native city of Abraham, while the latter is on good 
grounds identified with Taran, his resting-place 
between Chaldeea and Palestine. [HARAN.] Here 
we must fix the Padan-Aram of Scripture — the 
‘plain Syria,’ or “district stretching away from 
the foot of the hills’’ (Stanley's S. ¢ P. p. 
129 note), without, however, determining the extent 
of country thus designated. Besides Ovfa and 
Harran, the chief cities of modern Mesopotamia 
are Mardin and Nisibin, south of the Jebel J'ur, 
and Diarbekr, north of that range, upon the Tigris. 
Of these places two, Nisibin and Diarbekr, were 
important from a remote antiquity, Nisibin being 
then Nisibis, and Diarbekr Amida. 

We first hear of Mesopotamia in Scripture as 
the country where Nahor and his family settled 
after quitting Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xxiv. 10). 
Here lived Bethuel and Laban; and hither Abra- 
ham sent his servant, to fetch Isaac a wife “ of his 
own kindred’? (26. ver. 38). Hither too, a century 
later, came Jacob on the same errand; and hence 
he returned with his two wives after an absence 
of 21 years. After this we have no mention of 
Mesopotamia, till, at the close of the wanderings 
in the wilderness, Balak the king of Moab sends 
for Balaam “to Pethor of Mesopotamia’ (Deut. 
xxiii. 4), which was situated among “the moun- 
tains of the east”? (Num. xxiii. 7), by a river (20. 
xxii 5), probably the Euphrates. About half a cen- 
tury later, we find, for the first and last time, 
Mesopotamia the seat of a powerful monarchy. 
Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, estal- 
lishes his dominion over Israel shortly after the 
death of Joshua (Judg. iii. 8), and maintains his 
authority for the space of eight years, when his 
yoke is broken by Othniel, Caleb’s nephew (2b. wv. 
9,10). Finally, the children of Ammon, having 
provoked a war with David, “sent a thousand 
talents of silver to hire them chariots and horsemen 
out of Mesopotamia, and out of Syria-Maachah, 
and out of Zobah”’ (1 Chr. xix. 6). It is uncer- 
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lend their aid at once. At any rate, after the first 
creat victory of Joab over Ammon and the Syriang 
who took their part, these last “drew forth the 
Syrians that were bevond the river’? (ib. ver. 16), 
who participated in the final defeat of their fellow- 
countrymen at the hands of David. The name of 
Mesoputamia then passes out of Scripture, the 
country to which it had applied becoming a part, 
first of Assyria, and afterwards of the Babylonian 
empire. 

According tu the Assyrian inscriptions, Mesopo- 
tamia was inhabited in the early times of the 
empire (B.C. 1200-1100) by a vast number of 
petty tribes, each under its own prince, and all 
quite independent of one another. The Assyrian 
monarchs contended with these chiefs at creat ad- 
vantage, and by the time of Jehu (3b. c. 880) lad 
fully established their dominion over them. ‘The 
tribes were all called “ tribes of the Nairi,’* a term 
which some compare with the Nahararnmn of the 
Jews, and translate “tribes of the sfrecm-lands.” 
But this identification is very uncertain.  [t ap- 
pears, however, in close accordance with Scripture, 
first, that Mesopotamia was independent of Assyria 
till after the time of David: secondly, that the 
Mesopotamians were warlike and used chariots in 
battle; and thirdly, that not long after the time 
of David they lost their independence, their country 
being absorbed by Assvria, of which it was thence- 
forth commonly reckoned aw part. 

On the destruction of the Assyrian empire, 
Mesopotamia seems to have been divided between 
the Medes and the Babylonians. The conquests 
of Cyrus brought it wholly under the Persian yoke ; 
and thus it continued to the time of Alexander, 
being comprised (probably) in the ninth, or As- 
syrian satrapy. At Alexander’s death, it fell to 
Seleucus, and formed a part of the great Syrian 
kingdom till wrested from Antiochus V. by the 
Parthians, abont B. c. 160. Trajan conquered it 
from Parthia in A. p. 115, and formed it inte a 
Roman province; but in a. p. 117 Adrian relin- 
quished it of his own accord. It was afterwards 
more than once reconquered by Rome, but never 
continued long under her sceptre, and finally re- 
verted to the Persiaus in the reign of Jovian, A. D. 
363. 

(See Quint. Curt. vy. 1; Dio Cass. Ixviii. 22-26; 
Amm. Mare. xv. 8, &.; and for the description 
of the district, compare C. Niebulir’s Voyrge en 
alrabie, &., vol. ii. pp. 300-384; Pococke’s De- 
scription of the Last, vol. ii. part i. ch. 17; and 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, chs. xi.—xv.). 


G. R. 
MESSI’AH. This word (auiiaes Mashiach), 


which answers to the word Xpiorés in the N. T., 
means anvinted ; and is applicable in its first sense 
to any one anointed with the holy oil. It is applied 
to the high priest in Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16; and possibly 
to the shield of Saul in a figurative sense in 2 Sam. 
1.21. The kings of Israel were called anointed, 
from the mode of their consecration (1 Sam. ii. 10, 
35, xii. 3, 5, xvi. 6, xxiv. 6, 10, xxvi. 9, 11, 23; 
2 Sam. i. 14, 16, xix. 21, xxiii. 1). 

This word also refers to the expected Prince of 
the chosen people who was to complete God’s pur- 
poses for them, and to redeem them, and of whose 
coming the prophets of the old covenant in all time 
spoke. It is twice used in the N. T. of Jesus (John 
i. 41, iv. 25, A. V. “ Messias"’); but the Greek 


‘ain whether the Mesopotamians were persuaded to ! equivalent, the Christ, is constantly applied, at first 
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with tle article as a title, exactly the Anointed One, 
but later without the article, as a proper name, 
Jesus Christ. 


Three points belong to this subject: 1. The ex- 
pectation of a Messiah among the Jews; 2. The 
expectation of a sutteringy Messiah: 3. The nature 
and power of the expected Messiah. Of these the 
second will be discussed under Saviour, and the 
third under Son oF Gov. The present article 
will contain a rapid survey of the first point ouly. 
The interpretation ofp: articular passages must he 
left in a great measure to professed commenta- 
tors. 


The earliest cleam of the Gospel is found in the 
account of the fall, where it is said to the serpent 
eT will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel’ (Gen. 
iii. 15). The tempter came to the woman in the 
guise of a serpent, and the eurse thus pronounced 
has a reference both to the serpent whieh was the 
instrument, and to the tempter that employed it; 
to the natural terror and enmity of man against 
the serpent, and to the conflict between mankind 
redeemed by Christ its Head, and Satan that de- 
ceived mankind. Many interpreters would under- 
stand by the seed of the woman, the Messiah only: 
but it is easier to think with Calvin that mankind, 
after they ure vathered into one army by Jesus the 
Christ, the Head of the Chureh, are to achieve a 
victory over evil. ‘Phe Messianic character of this 
propheey has been much questioned by those who 
see in the history of the Fall nothing but a fable: 
to those who accept it as true, this passage is the 
primitive germ of the Gospel, the protevanyelium. 

The blessings in store for the children of Shem 
are remarkably indicated in the words of Noah, 
“ Blessed be the Lord God of Shem,"’ or it.) 
© Blessed be Jehovah the God of Shem’? (Gen. ix. 
26), where instead of blessing Shem, as he had 
cursed Canaan, he carries up the blessing to the 
great fountain of the blessings that shall follow 
Shem. Next follows the promise to Abraham, 
wherein the blessings to Shem, are turned into the 
narrower channel of one family — & T will make of 
thee a great nation, and [ will bless thee, and make 
thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing; and 
I will bless them that bless thee and eurse hin that 
curseth thee; and in thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed’? (Gen. xi. 2,3). The promise 
is still indefinite; but it tends to the undoing of 
the curse of Adam, by a blessing to all the earth 
through the seed of Abraham, as death had come 
on the whole earth through Adam. When our 
Lord says, ‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 


my day, and he saw it and was glad?’ (John vin, 
56), we are to understand that this promise of 2 


real blessing and restoration to come hereafter was 
understood in a spiritual sense, as a leading hack 
to God, as a coming nearer to Him, from whom 
the promise eame; and he desired with hope and 
rejoicing (* gestivit cum desiderio,” Bengel) to be- 
hold the day of it. 


A yreat step is made in Gen. xlix. 10, « The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; and 
unto him shall the gathering of the people be.”’ 


The derivation of the word Shiloh (TT Osi) is 


probably from the root mow ; and if so, it means 
~est, or, as Hengstenberg argues, it is for Shilon, 
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and is a proper name, the man of peace or reét, 
the peace-muker. For other derivations and inter- 
pretations see Gesenius (Thesaurus, sub voc.) and 
Hengstenberg (Christologie, vol. i.). Whilst man 
of peace is far the most probable meaning of the 
name, these old versions which render it ‘“*He to 
whom the sceptre belongs,’ see the Messianic ap- 
plication equally with ourselves. This then is the 
first case in which the promises distinctly centre in 
one person; and Fe is to be a man of peace; He 
is to wield and retain the government, and the 
nations shall look up to Him and obey Him. {For 
a diflerent view, see the art. SHILOH in this Dic- 
tionary. | 

The next passage usually quoted is the prophecy 
of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17-19). The sar points 
indeed to the glory, as the sceptre denotes the 
power, of a king. And Onkelos and Jonathan 
(Pseudo) see here the Messiah. But it is doubtful 
whether the prophecy is not fulfilled in David 
(2 Sam. viii. 2, 14); and though David is himself 
atype of Christ, the direct Messianic application 
of this place is by no means certain. 

The propheey ot Moses (Deut. xviii. 18), “Twill 
raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, 
like unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth; 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall com- 
mand him,’ claims attention. Does this refer to 
the Messiah? ‘The reference to Moses in Jobn y. 
45-47 — “ He wrote of me,”’ seems to point to this 
passave; for it is a cold and forced interpretation 
to refer it to the whole types and symbols of the 
Mosaie Law. On the other hand, many critics 
would fain find here the divine institution of the 
whole prophetic order, which if not here, does not 
oceur at all. Hlengstenbere thinks that it does 
promise that an order of prophets should be sent, 
but that the singular is used in direct reference to 
the greatest of the prophets, Christ himself, without 
whom the words would not have been fulfilled. 
“Phe Spirit of Christ spoke in the prophets, and 
Christ is in a sense the only prophet.” (1 Pet. 2. 
11.) Jews in earlier times might have been ex- 
eused for referring the words to this or that present 
prophet; but the Jews whom the Lord rebukes 
(John v.) were inexcusable: for, having the words 
hetore them, and the works of Christ as well, they 
should have known that no prophet had so fulfilled 
the words as Ile had. 

The passages in the Pentateuch which relate to 
“the Angel of the Lord’? have been thought by 
many to bear reference to the Messiah. 

The second period of Messianic prophecy would 
include the time of David. In the promises of a 
kingdom to David and his house “for ever ’’ (2 Sam. 
vii. 13), there is more than could be fulfilled save 
by the eternal kingdom in which that of David 
mereved 3 and David's last words dwell on this 
promise of an everlasting throne (2 Sam. xsiii.). 
Passages in the Psalms are numerous which are 
applied to the Messiah in the N. T.: such are Ps. 
ii., xvi, xxii, xl, cx. Other psalms quoted in the 
N. ‘T. appear to refer to the actual history of an- 
other king; but only those who deny the existence 
of types and propheey will consider this as an evi- 
dence against an ulterior allusion to Messiah: such 
psalins are xlv., Ixviii., Ixix., Ixxii. The advance 
in clearness in this period is great. The name of 
Anointed, 7. ¢. Ning, comes in, and the Messiah is 
to come of the lineage of David. He is described 
in his exaltation, with his great kingdom that shall 
be spiritual rather than temporal, Ps. ii., xxi., xb. 
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tx. In other places he is seen in suffering and 
humiliation, Ps. xxii., xvi., xl. 

After the time of David the predictions of the 
Messiah ceased for a time; until those prophets 
arose whose works we possess in the canon of 
Scripture. They nowhere give us an exact and 
complete account of the nature of Messiah; but 
different aspects of the truth are produced by the 
various needs of the people, and so they are led to 
speak of Him now as a Conqueror or a Judge, or a 
Redeemer from sin; it is from the study of the 
whole of them that we gain a clear and complete 
image of His Person and kingdom. This third 
period lasts from the reign of Uzziah to the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. The Messiah is a king and Ruler 
of David's house, who shonld come to reform and 
restore the Jewish nation and purify the church, as 
in Is. xi., xl—Ixvi. The blessings of the restora- 
tion, however, will not be confined to Jews; the 
heathen are made to share them fully (Is. ii., lxvi.). 
Whatever theories have been attempted about 
Isaiah liii., there can be no doubt that the most 
natural is the received interpretation that it refers 
to the suffering Kedeemer; and so in the N. T. it 
is always considered to do. The passage of Micah 
v. 2 (comp. Matt. ii. 6) left no doubt. in the mind 
of the Sanhedrim: as to the birthplace of the Mes- 
siah. The lineage of David is again alluded to in 
Zechariah xii. 10-14. The time of the second 
Temple is fixed by Haggai ii. 9 for Messiah’s com- 
ing; and the coming of the Forerunner and of the 
Anointed are clearly revealed in Mal. iii. 1, iv. 
5, 6. 

The fourth period after the close of the canon 
of the O. T. is known to us in a great measure from 
allusions in the N. T. to the expectation of the 
Jews. From such passages as Ps. ii. 2, 6, 8; Jer. 
mili. 5, 6; Zech. ix. 9, the Pharisees and those of 
the Jews who expected Messiah at all, looked for 
atemporal prince only. The Apostles themselves 
were infected with this opinion, till after the Resur- 
rection, Matt. xx. 20, 21: Luke xxiv. 21; Acts i. 
6. Gleams of a purer faith appear, Luke ii. 30, 
xxiii. 42; John iv. 25. On the other hand there 
was a skeptical school which had discarded the ex- 
pectation altogether. No mention of Messiah ap- 
pears in the Book of Wisdom, nor in the writings 
of Philo; and Josephus avoids the doctrine. Inter- 
course with heathens had made some Jews ashamed 
of their fathers’ faith. 

The expectation of a golden age that should re- 
turn upon the earth, was common in heathen 
nations (Hesiod, Works and Days, 109; Ovid, 
Met. i. 89; Virg. Fcl. iv.; and passages in Euseb. 
Prep. Ev. i. 7, xii. 13).. This hope the Jews also 
shared; but with them it was associated with the 
coming of a particular Person, the Messiah. It has 
been asserted that in Him the Jews looked for an 
earthly king, and that the existence of the hope of 
a Messiah may thus be accounted for on natural 
grounds and without a divine revelation. But the 
prophecies refute this: they hold out not a Prophet 
only, but a King and a Priest, whose business it 
should be to set the people free from sin, and to 
teach them’ the ways of God, as in Ps. xxii., xl., 
ex.; Is. ii., xi., lili, In these and other places too 
the power of the coming One reaches beyond the 
Jews and embraces all the Gentiles, which is con- 
trary to the exclusive notions of Judaism. A fair 
consideration of all the passages will convince that 
‘he growth of the Messianic idea in the prophecies is 
wing to revelation from God. The witness of the 
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N. T. to the O. T. prophecies can bear no other 
meaning; it is summed up in the words of Peters: 
— “We have also a more sure word of prophecy; 
whereunto ve do well that ve take heed, as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, witil the day 
dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts: know- 
ing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation. — lor the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man: but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost (2 Pet. 1. 19-21; compare the elaborate 
essay on this text in Knapp’s QOpuscula, vol. i.) 
Our Lord aflirms that there are prophecies of the 
Messiah in O.'T., and that they are fulfilled in 
Him, Matt. xxvi. 54; Mark ix. 12: Luke xviii. 31- 
33, xxii. 37, xxiv. 27; Jolin v. 39, 46. The Apostles 
preach the same truth, Acts ii. 16, 25, vin. 28-35, 
x. $3, xill. 23, 32. xxvi. 22. 23; 1 Pet. i. 11; and 
in many passages of St. Paul. Even if internal 
evidence did not prove that the prophecies were 
much more than vague longings after better times, 
the N. ‘T. proclaiins everywhere that although the 
Gospel was the sun, and QO. ‘T. prophecy the 
dim licht of a eandle, yet both were light. and both 
assisted those who heeded them, to see aright; and 
that the prophets interpreted, not the private long- 
ings of their own hearts but the will of God, in 
sperking as they did (see Knapp’s [essay for this 
explanation) of the coming kingdom. 

Our own theology is rich in prophetic Hterature ; 
but the inost complete view of this whole subject is 
found in Iengstenberg’s Chiistologic, the second 
edition of which. greatly altered, is translated in 
Clark's Foreign ‘Theological Library. See as al- 
ready mentioned, SAVIOUR; SoN oF God. 

* A full critical history of the Jewish expecta 
tion of a Messiah, with particular reference to the 
opinions prevalent at the time of Christ, is a desid- 
eratum. The subject is attended with great ditfi- 
culties. The date of some of the most important 
documents bearing upon it is still warmly debated 
by scholars. See, e. g., In this Dietionary, the 
articles DanteL, Book or; Exocu, Book oF; 
Maccabers (Tur), vol. ii, pp. 1713, 1714, and 
note (on the so-called “ Psahus of Solomon ’’); 
Moses (addition in Amer. ed. on the recently 
discovered “ Assumption of Moses 7’); and Vier- 
sions, ANCIENT (Targum). Most of the older 
works on the later opinions of the Jews (as those of 
Allix and Schcttgen) were written with a polemic 
aim, in an uncritical spirit, and depend largely upon 
untrustworthy authorities, making extensive use, 
for example, of the book Zohar, now proved to be a 
forgery of the thirteenth century. (See Ginsburg, 
The Kabbalah, ete. Lond. 1865.) 

Besides the books of the Old and New Testament 
and the Greek Apocrypha, the principal original 
sources of information on the subject are the Sep- 
tuagint Version; the Jewish portion of the Sibylline 
Oracles, particularly Lib. HI. 97-817, about 140 
B.C. (best editions by Friedlieb, Leipz. 1852. and 
Alexandre, 2 vols. in 4 parts, Paris, 1841-56; comp. 
the dissertations of Bleek, Liicke, Hilgenfeld, and 
Ewald): the book of Enoch; the Psalms of Solomon 
(see reference above); the Assumption of Moses 
(see above); the works of Philo and Josephus 
(which contain very little); the Book of Jubilees or 
Little Genesis (trans. from the Ethicpie by Dill- 
mann in Ewald's Jahrb. f. Bibl. wiss. 1849, pp. 
230-256, and 1850, pp. 1-96); the Second (lourth) 
Book of Esdras (Ezra); the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(publ. in Syriac with a Latin translation by Ceriani 
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in his Monwmenta sacra et prefana ex Codd. Bibl.’ theor. xx. ad fin., reprinted in Ugolini'’s Thes. 
Ambrosiane, tom. i. fase. 1, 2, Mediolani, 1861- xxiv. 792-824. Joh. a Lent, Schediasma hist.-phil. 
66); the Mishna (which does not contain much; de Judaorum Psewlo-Messtis, in Ugolini's Thes, 
ed. with Lat. version and the comm. of Maimonides . xxiii. 1019-90. Lichtfoot's Works, particularly hig 
and Bartenora by Surenhusius. 6 vols. fol. L698) Alora Jtebraice. ‘The Dissertations of Witsius, 
1703, Germ, trans. by Rabe, 1760-63, and by Jost, ; henferd, David Mill, and Schcttgen De Seculo 
in Hebrew letters, Berl. 1832-54; eihiteen treatises | fudaro, partly reprinted in Meuschen (see below); 
in Euelish by De Sola and Raphall, Loud. 1845). ) comp. Noppe's Excursus I. to his notes on the Ep. to 
the ‘Varguims (see reference above; the Targums of | the Ephesians GV. 7. ed. Aepggicn, vol. yi.). Eisen- 
Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch | menger, Latdecktes Judenthum. 2 Theile, Koénigsb. 
trans. by Etheridye, 20 vols. Lond. 1862-65); the; 1711, 4to, espee. ii. 647-889 (aims to collect every- 
earliest’ Midrashine (MWeelalta, Siphra, Swpheri, on) thing that can bring discredit on the Jews, but gives 
Exod., Levit.. Numb, and Dent.. publ with a Lat.) the original of all the Rabbinical passages transla- 
version in’ Uvolini’s Zhesaurus, tom. xiv., xv.)y) ted). Sehcttgen, More Hebr. et Talmudice, 2 vols. 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Gemara, and other) Dresd. 1733-42, 4to. Tis Jesus der wahre Messias, 
Rabbinical writings. There is no complete trans-) Leipz. 1748, is substantially a German translation 
lation of the Talmud: but 20 treatises out of the | of the treatise + De Messia,’’ which occupies a 
39 in the Jerusalem Gemara are published with a| large part of vol. ii. of the Hora. («Hag aceu- 
Latin version in Ugolini's Theseurus (tom. xvii.,/ mulated a most valuable collection of Jewish tra- 
XViil., XX., XXV., XxX.), and three of the Babylonian | ditions, but... exhibits no critical perception 
(tom. xix, xxv.). 0 Something on the opinions of | whatever of the relative value of the authorities 
the later Jews may be gathered from the Chris-; which he quotes, and often seems to me to misin- 
(ian fathers, particularly Justin Martyr (Dred. ¢.| terpret the real tenor of their testimony.’? — West- 
Traph.), Origen, and Jerome; and the early Chris-|eott.) Stehelin, The Traditions of the Jeis, 2 vols. 
tians appear to have transferred many of the Jew-| Lond. 1752-34; also 1748 with the title Rabbini- 
ish expectations concerning the Messiah to their doc- | cal Literature. (A rare book; in the Astor Library.) 
trine of the Second Advent of Christ, c.g. with refer- | Meusehen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude  illustratum, 
ence to the appearance of Enirad as his precursor} Lips. 1736, 4to. Wetstein, Nov. Test. Grecum, 2 
(see volo i.p. T1O, notesand add the full illustration of { vols. Amst. 1751-52, fol. Imm. Schwarz, Jesus 
this point by Thilo, Codee spoon No 7. p. 761 fh). | Pargumicus, Comm. J., U. Torgay. 1758-59, 4to. 

On the Messianie prophecies of the Old ‘Testa-| G.B. De-Rossi, Della rand aspettazione degli Ebrei 
ment the more important diterature is referred to] ded lore Re Messia, Parma, 1773, 4to. Keil, Hist. 
by Lase in his Leben Jesu, § 860 (de Auth). See} Dogniatis de Regno Messi Christi et Apost. 
also Knobel, Prephetismaus d. Heb. Bresl. 1837, i. | detate, Lips. 1781, enlarged in his Opuse. i, 22- 
811 note, 528 note, and Diestel, Geseh. do al. Test. | 83, i-xxxt. Corrodi, Avit. Gesch. des Chiliasmus, 
ind. christ Kirche, Jena, 1860. p. 770 1h With} Theil i, Ziivich, 1781. Bertholdt, Christologia 
Hengstenberg’s Christology should be compared his|/uderorum Jesu spostolorumque state, Erlang. 
Comm. on the Psalms, in which his former views | 1811, a convenient manual, but superficial and un- 
are considerably modified. See also Dr. Noyes's| critical. I. FP. Fleck, De Regno Christi, Lips. 
review of the first edition of the Christology, in the | 1826, pp. 22-64; comp. his larger work, De Regno 
Christ. aan. for July, (834, xvi. 821-364, and | Divino, Lips. 1829. John Allen, Jodern Judaism, 
the Introduction to his Vee Trans. of the Heb.| 2d ed. Lond. 1830, pp. 255-289. D. G. C. von 
Prophets, 8d ed. Bost. t866. Tengstenberg's essay | Coelln, Bibl. Theol. (Leipz. 1836), i. 487-511. 
on the Godhead of the Messiah in the Old Test. was| Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, 2 Abth. 
translated trom his Christology in the Avb/. Repos. | Stuttg. 1838, espee. ii. 219-444 (“has given the 
for 1883, ii. 653-683, and reviewed by Dr. Noyes} best general view of the subject ’* — Westcott ; 
in the Christian Hvaminer for January, May, and| but is too undiscriminating in the use of his 
July, 1836, the last two articles relating to the « An-| authorities). I. Nork, Jtabbinische Quellen u. 
gel of Jehovah.” See, further, J. Pye Smith, Seript. | Parallelen zu neutest. Schriftstellen, Leipz. 1889 
Testimony to the Messiah, 5th ed. 2 vols. Edin. | (has collected with fair accuracy the sum of Jew- 
1859; J.J. Stihelin, Die messian. Werssagungen| ish tradition’? — Westcott). Bruno Bauer, Kriz. 
des A. T., Berl. 1847; Rev. David Green, The] d. er. Geseh. de Synoptiker (1841), pp. 891-416, 
Knowledge and Faith of the O. T. Saints respect-| maintains that before the time of Christ there was 
ing the Promised Messiah, in the Bibl. Sacra for | no definite expectation among the Jews respecting 
Jan. 1857, xiv. 166-199; Prof. S.C. Bartlett. | he Messiah; see in opposition the remarks of Zeller, 





Theories of Messianic Prophecy, in the Bibl.|in his Theol, Juhrb, 1843, ii. 85-52, and Ebrard, 


Sacra for Oct. 1861, xviii, T24-770; and Ed.} Wiss. Aait. de cv. Geschichte, 2° Aufl. 1850, pp. 
Riehin, Zur Charakteristik d. messian. Weissa-| 651-669. FF. Bottcher, De Jnferts, ete. Dresd. 
gung, in the Theol. Stud. uw. Krit. 1865, pp. 3-71, | 1846, §§ 540-557, and elsewhere. Liicke, Eindind, 
425-489, and 1869, pp. 209-28-. Offenb. d. Johannes, 2¢ Aufl. (1852), i. 7-342, val- 

On the general sttbject. of the Jewish opinions | uable dissertations on the Apocalyptic literature, 
concerning the Messiah the following works may be} Jewish and Christian. Schumann, Chrtstus, Hamb. 
referred to. Buxtorf, Lea. Chald, Talm, et Rabbini- | 1852, i. 1-272. Robt. Young, Christology of the 
cum, Basil. 1640, fol., espee. coll, 1267 1h and 221) Targums, din. 1853. Milgenfeld, Die jiidische 
fl. also his Synagoga Jédaica, ce. 50, “De venturo | slpokalyptik inihre gesehichtl. Fntwickelung, Jena, 
Jud. Messia.” Ant. Tlulsius, Zheol. Judaica, | 1857. Jost, Geseh. do Judenthums (1857-59), i. 
Bred, 1653, dto. Ed. Poecoek, Porta Afesis, ete. | 394-402, it 172-177, 283 f., 337 (Karaites). 
(of Maimonides), Oxon. 1654, see cap. vi. of the} Michel Nicolas, Des doctrines rel. des Juss pen- 
Note AMiscellanew, “In quo varie Judworum | dant les dewe siecles antéyreurs a Cere chretienne, 
de Resur. Mort. Sententie expenduntur;” also} Paris, 1860, pp. 266-510. [James Martineau], 
in his Theol. Works, i. 159-2138. W. Schick-| Marly History of Messianic Ideas, in the Nattiomal 
ard, Jus Regium Hebr. cum Notis Carpzorii (1674),! Rer. Apr. 1863, xvi. 466-483 (Book of Daniel nd 
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Bibylline Oracles), and Apr. 1864, xviii. 554-579 
(Book of Enoch). Colani, Jésus- Christ et les croy- 
ances messianiques de son temps, 2e éd. Strasb. 
1864. Langen (Cath.) Das Judenthum in Palds- 
tina zur Zeit Christi, Freib. im Br. 1866, pp. 
891-461. Ewald, Gesch. Christus’ u. seiner Zeit, 
8¢ Ausg. Gdtt. 1867, pp. 135-170. Holtzmann, 
Die Messiasidee zur Zeit Jesu, in the Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theol. 1867, xii. 3889-411. Keim, Gesch. 
Jesu von Nazara, Ziirich, 1867, i. 239-250. 
Hausrath, ‘Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, Heidelb. 1868, 
i, 172-184, 420-433. C. A. Row, The Jesus of 
the Evangelists, Lond. 1868, pp. 145-198. Ham- 
burger’s Real-Encycl. f. Bibel u. Talmud, art. 
Messias (Heft iii. 1869; Abth. II., giving the 
Talmudic doctrine, is not yet published). 

For a comprehensive view of the whole subject, 
see Oehler's art. Jfessias in Herzog’s Real-Lncykl. 
(1858) ix. 408-441, and B. IF. Westcott’s Introd. 
fo the Study of the Gospels, pp. 110-173, Amer. ed. 
(1862). [ANTICHRIST.] A. 


MESSI’AS (Megoctas: Afessias), the Greek 
form of Mrss1AH (John i. 41; iv. 25). 


METALS. The Hebrews, in common with 
other ancient nations, were acquainted with nearly 
all the metals known to modern metallurgy, whether 
as the products of their own soil or the results of 
intercourse with foreigners. One of the earliest 
geooraphical definitions is that which describes the 
country of Havilah us the land which abounded in 
gold, and the gold of which was good (Gen. ii. 11, 
12). The first artist in metals was a Cainite, Tu- 
bal Cain, the son of Lamech, the forger or sharpener 
of every instrument of copper (A. V. “ brass ’’) 
and tron (Gen. iv. 22). ** Abram was very rich in 
cattle, in silver, and in gold” (Gen. xiii. 2); silver, 
as will be shown hereafter, being the medium of 
commerce, while gold existed in the shape of orna- 
ments, during the patriarchal ages. Tin is first 
mentioned among the spoils of the Midianites which 
were taken when Balaam was slain (Num. xxxi. 22), 
and lead is used to heighten the imagery of Moses’ 
triumphal song (Ex. xv. 10). Whether the ancient 
Hebrews were acquainted with steel, properly so 
called, is uncertain; the words so rendered in the 
A. V. (2 Sam. xxii. 35; Job xx. 24; Ps. xviii. 34; 
Jer. xv. 12) are in all other passages translated 
brase, and would be more correctly copper. The 
“northern iron "’ of Jer. xv. 12 is believed by com- 
mentators to be iron hardened and tempered by 
some peculiar process, so as more nearly to cor- 
respond to what we call steel [STEEL]; and the 
“flaming torches”? of Nah. ii. 3 are probably the 
flashing steel scythes of the war-chariots which 
should come against Nineveh. esides the simple 
metals, it is supposed that the Hebrews used the 
mixture of copper and tin known as bronze, and 
probably in all cases in which copper is mentioned 
as in any way manufactured, bronze is to be under- 
stood as the metal indicated. But with regard to 
the chashmal (A. V. “amber ’’) of Ez. i. 4, 27, 
Vili. 2, rendered by the LXX. HAeKtpov, and the 
Vulg. electrum, by which our translators were 
misled, there is considerable difficulty. Whatever 

the meaning of chashmal, for which no satis- 
factary etymology has been proposed, there can be 
rut little doubt that by #Aexrpoy the LXX. trans- 
lators intended, not the fossil resin known by that 
mame to the Greeks and to us as “amber,” but 
che metal so called, which consisted of a mixture of 
‘our parts of gold with one of silver, described by 
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Pliny (xxxiii. 23) as more brilliant than silver by 
lamp-light. There is the same difficulty attending 
the yadroAlBavoy (Rev. i. 15, 11. 18, A. V. «fina 
brass ’’), which has hitherto successfully resisted all 
the efforts of commentators, but which is explained 
by Suidas as a kind of clectron, more precious than 
gold. That it was a mixed metal of great brilliancy 
is extremely probable, but it has hitherto been 
impossible to identify it. In addition to the metals 
actually mentioned in the Bible, it has been sup- 
posed that mercury is alluded to in Num. xxxi. 23, 
as “the water of separation,’ being “looked upon 
as the mother by which all the metals were fructi- 
fied, purified, and brought forth,’ and on this ac- 
count kept secret, and only mysteriously hinted 
at (Napier, Metal. of the Bible, Intr. p. 6). Mr. 
Napier adds, ‘ there is not the slightest foundation 
for this supposition.” 

With the exception of iron, gold is the most 
widely diffused of all metals. Almost every country 
in the world has in its turn yielded a certain supply, 
and as it is found most frequently in alluvial soi 
among the débris of rocks washed down by the tor- 
rents, it was known ata very early period, and was 
procured with little difficulty. ‘The existence of 
gold and the prevalence of gold ornaments in early 
times are no proof of a high state of civilization, 
but rather the reverse. Gold was undoubtedly 
used before the art of working copper or iron was - 
discovered. We have no indications of gold streams 
or mines in Palestine. ‘Lhe Ilebrews obtained their 
principal supply from the south of Arabia, and the 
commerce of the Persian Gulf. The ships of Hiram 
king of Tyre brought it for Solomon (1 K. ix. 
11, x. 11), and at a later period, when the Hebrew 
monarch had equipped a fleet and manned it with 
Tyrian sailors, the chief of their freight was the 
vold of Ophir (1 K. ix. 27, 28). . It was brought 
thence in the ships of ‘Tarshish (1 K. xxii. 48), the 
Indiamen of the ancient world; and Parvaim (2 
Chr. iii. 6), Raamah (Iz. xxvii. 22), Sheba (1 K. x. 
2,10; Ps. Ixxii. 15; [s. Ix. 6; [ez xxvii. 22), and 
Uphaz (Jer. x. 9), were other sources of gold for 
the markets of Palestine and Lyre. It was prob- 
ably brought in the form of ingots (Josh. vii. 21; 
A. V. “wedge,” lit. tongue ’’), and was rapidly 
converted into articles of ornament and use. Ear- 
rings, or rather nose-rings, were made of it, those 
given to Rebecca were half a shekel (4 oz.) in 
weight (Gen. xxiv. 22), bracelets (Gen. xxiv. 22), 
chains (Gen. xli. 42), signets (ix. xxxv. 22), bullae 
or spherical ornaments suspended from the neck 
(Ex. xxxv. 22), and chains for the legs (Num. xxxi. 
50: comp. Is. iii, 18; Plin. xxxiii. 12). It was 
used in embroidery (Ix. xxxix. 3; 2 Sam. i. 24; 
Plin. viii. 74); the decorations and furniture of the 
tabernacle were enriched with the gold of the orna- 
ments which the Hebrews willingly offered (Ix. 
xxxv.-xl.); the same precious metal was lavished 
upon the Temple (1 K. vi., vii.); Solomon’s throne 
was overlaid with gold (1 K. x. 18), his drinking- 
cups and the vessels of the house of the forest of 
Lebanon were of pure gold (1 K. x. 21), and the 
neighboring princes brought him as presents ves- 
sels of gold and of silver (1 K. x. 25). So plentiful 
indeed was the supply of the precious metals during 
his reign that silver was esteemed of little worth 
(1 K. x. 21,27). Gold and silver were devoted to 
the fashioning of idolatrous images (Ix. xx. 23, 
xxxii. 4; Deut. xxix. 17; 1 K. xii. 28). The crown 
on the head of Malcham (A. V. ‘their king ’’), the 
idol of the Ammonites at Rabbah, weighed a talent 
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of gold, that is 125 Ibs. troy, a weight so great that | by Keil to reconcile these two passages by supposing 


it could not have been worn by David amony the 
ordinary insignia of rovalty (2 Sam. xii. 50). ‘The 
great abundance of wold in ele titnes 1s indicated 
by its entering into the composition of every article 
of ornament and almost allot domestie use. Amone 
the spoils of the Midianites taken by the Israelites, 
in their bloodless vietory when Balaam was. slain, 
Were car-Tings and jewels to the amount of 16,750 
shekels of gold (Num. xxxi. 48-54), equal in value 
to more than 30,000/ of our present money. 1700 
shekels of vold Qvorth more than 8000/) in nose 
jewels CA. V. Sear-rings ) alone were taken by 
Gideon's army from the slaughtered Midianites 
(Jude. vali, 26). These numbers, thouvh large, are 
not incredibly great, when we consider that the 
country of the Midianites was at that time rich in 
gold streams which have been sinee exhausted, and 
that like the Malays of the present day, and the 
Peruvians of the time of Pizarro, they carried most 
of their wealth about them. But the amount. of 
treasure accumulated by David) front spoils taken 
in war, is so chnormous, that we are tempted to 
conclude the mumbers exaceecrated. From. the 
gold shields of Hadadezer’s army of Syrians and 
other sourees he had colleeted, according to the 
chronicler (1 Chr. xxii. 14), 100,000) talents of 
gold, and 1,000,000 talents of silver: to these 
must be added his own contribution of 3,000) tal- 
ents of wold and 7,000 of silver (Lo Chr. xxix. 
2-4), and the additional oflerines of the people, 
the total value of which, estimating the weight of 
a talent to be 125 |hs. Troy, gold at Tds. per oz., 
and silver at ds. 44d. peroz., is reckoned by Mr. 
Napier to be 939,929,687/ Some idea of the large- 
ness of this sum may be formed by cousidering that 
in 1855 the total amount of gold in use in’ the 
world was calculated to be about 820,000,0000 
Undoubtedly the quantity of the precious metals 
possessed by the Israelites might be greater in con- 
sequence of their connnercial intercourse with the 
Pheenicians, who were masters of the sea; but in 
the time of David they were a nation strugghny 
for political existence, surrounded by powerful ene- 
mies, and without the leisure necessary for devel- 
oping their commercial eapabilities. ‘The numbers 
given by Josephus (slat. vii. 1-4, § 2) are only one 
tenth of those in the text, but the sum, even when 
thus reduced, is still enormous.¢ But though cold 
was thus common, silver appears to have been the 
ordinary medium of ecommerce. The first eom- 
mercial transaction of which we possess the details 
was the purchase of Mphron’s field by Abraham for 
400 shekels of sdeer (Gen. xxiii. 16); slaves were 
bought with si/ecr (Gen. xvii. 12); silver was the 
money paid by Abimelech as a compensation to 
Abraham (Gen. xx. 16); Joseph was sold to the 
Ishmaclite merchants for twenty pieces of seer 
(Gen. xxxvii. 28); and generally in the Old Testa- 
ment, “money”? in the A. V. is literally serer. 
The first payment in gold is mentioned in 1 Chr. 
xxi. 20, where David buys the threshing-floor of 
Ornan, or Araunah, the Jebusite, for six hundred 
shekels of gold by weieht.”& But in the parallel 
narrative of the transaction in 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, the 
price paid for the threshing-floor and the oxen is 
fifty shekels of silver. An attempt has been made 





a As an illustration of the enormous wealth which it 
was possible for one man to collect, we may quote 
from IIvrodotus (vii. 28) the instance of Pythius the 


|.ydian, who placed at the disposal of Xerxes, on his , 








that in the former the purchase referred to was that 
of the entire hill on which the threshing-floor stood, 
and in the latter that of the threshing-floor itself. 
Dut the close resemblance between the two narra- 
tives renders it difficult to accept this explanation, 
and to imagine that two different circumstances 
are described. ‘That there is a discrepancy be- 
tween the numbers in 2 Sam. xxiv.9 and 1 Chr. 
Xx. 0 is admitted, and it seems impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the present case is but another 
instance of the same kind. With this one excep- 
tion there is no case in the O. T. in which gold 
is alluded to as a medium of commerce; the He- 
brew coinaze may have been partly gold, but we 
have no proof of it. 

Silver was brought into Palestine in the form of 
plates from Tarshish, bias gold and ivory (1 K. 
x. 22; 2 Chr. ix. 21: Jer. x. 9). The aceumula- 
tion of wealth in the ae of Solomon was so great 
that silver was but little esteemed; ** the king made 
silher to be in Jerusalem as stones”? (1 K. x. 21, 
27). With the treasures which were brought out 
of Feyvpt, not only the ornaments but the ordinary 
metal-work of the tabernacle were made. Silver 
was emploved for the sockets of the boards (Ex. 
xxvie 19, xxxvi. 24), and for the hooks of the pillars 
and their fillets (ex. xxxviti, 10). The capitals of 
the pillars were overlaid with it (Ex. xxxviii. 17), 
the chargers and bowls offered by the princes at the 
dedication of the tabernacle (Num. vii. 13, &e.), 
the trumpets for marshalling the host (Num. x. 2), 
and some of the candlesticks and tables for the 
Temple were of silver (1) Chr. xxviii. 15, 16). It 
was used for the setting of gold ornaments (Prov. 
xxv. 11) and other decorations (Cant. i. 11), and 
for the pillars of Svlomon’s gorgeous chariot or 
palanffuin (Cant. ni. 10). 

Krom 2 comparison of the different amounts of 
eold and silver collected by David, it appears that 
the proportion of the former to the latter was 1 to 
9 nearly. Three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold were demanded of Hezekiah by Sen- 
nacherib (2 Ik. xvii. 14): but later, when Pharach- 
nechoh took Jehoahaz prisoner, he imposed upon 
the landa tribute of 100 talents of silver, and only 
one talent of gold (2 NK. xxiii. 33). The difference 
in the proportion of gold to silver in these two cases 
is very remarkable, and does not appear to have 
been explained. 

Brass, or more properly copper, was a native prod- 
uet of Valestine, “a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig copper” 
(Deut. villi. 9; Job xxviii. 2). It was so plentiful 
in the days of Solomon that the quantity employed 
in the ‘Temple could not be estimated, it was 0 
ereat. (LK. vii. 47). Much of the copper which 
David had prepared for this work was taken from 
the Syrians after the defeat of Hadadezer (2 San 
villi, 8), and more was presented by Toi, king of 
Hamath. The market of ‘Tyre was supplied with 
oS of the same metal by the merchants of 

Javan, Tubal, and Mesheeh (Ez. xxvii. 13). There 
is strone reason to believe that brass, a mixture of 
copper and zinc, was unknown to the ancients. To 
the latter metal no allusion is found. But tin was 
well known, and from the difliculty which attends 





way to Greece, 2,000 talents of silver, and 8,998,000 
gold darics; a sum which in these days would amount 
to about 514 millions of pounds sterling. 

b Literally, shekels of gold, a weight of 600.” 
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METALS 


the toughening pure copper so as to render it fit 
for hammering, it is probable that the mode of de- 
oxidizing copper by the admixture of small quanti- 
ties of tin had been early discovered. ‘ We are 
inclined to think,” says Mr. Napier, «that Moses 
used no copper vessels for domestic purposes, but 
bronze, the use of which is less objectionable. 
Bronze, not being so subject to tarnish, takes on a 
finer polish, and, besides, [its] being much more 
easily melted and cast would make it to be more ex- 
tensively used than copper alone. These practical 
considerations, and the fact of almost all the antique 
castings and other articles in metal that are pre- 
served from these ancient times being composed of 
bronze, prove in our opinion that where the word 
‘brass’ occurs in Scripture, except where it refers 
to an ore, such as Job xxviii. 2 and Deut. viii. 9, it 
should be translated bronze’? (Metal. of the Bible, 
p66). Arms (2 Sam. xxi. 16; Job xx. 24; Ps. 
xviii. 8£) and armor (1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 38) were 
made of this metal, which was capable of being so 
wrought as to admit of a keen and hard edge. 
The Egyptians employed it in cutting the hardest 
granite. The Mexicans, before the discovery of iron, 
“found a substitute in an alloy of tin and copper; 
and with tools made of this bronze could cut not 
only metals, but, with the aid of a siliceous dust, 
the hardest substances, as basalt, porphyry, ame- 
thysts, and emeralds ’’ (Prescott, Cong. of Mexico, 
ch. 5). The great skill attained by the ISgyptians 
in working metals at a very early period throws 
light upon the remarkable facility with which the 
Israelites, duriug their wanderings in the desert, 
elaborated the works of art connected with the 
atructure of the Tabernacle, for which great ac- 
quaintance with metals was requisite. In the 
troublous times which followed their entrance into 
Palestine this knowledge seems to have been lost, 
for when the ‘Temple was built the metal-workers 
employed were Pheenicians. - 

Iron, like copper, was found in the hills of Pales- 
tine. ‘The “ iron mountain” in the trans-Jordanic 
Tegion is described by Josephus (B. J. iv. 8, § 2), 
and was remarkable for producing a particular kind 
of palm (Mishna, Succa, ed. Dachs, p. 182). Iron 
mines are still worked by the inhabitants of Ke/7 
Hiéneh in the S. of the valley Zahardni; smelting 
works are found at Shemuster, 3 hours W. of 
Baalbek, and others in the oak-woods at Mashek 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 73, 201); but the method 
employed is the simplest possible, like that of the 
old Samothracians, and the iron so obtained is 
chiefly used for horse-shoes. 

Tin and lead were both known at a very early 
period, though there is no distinct trace of them in 
Palestine. ‘The former was among the spoils of the 
Midianites (Num. xxxi. 22), who might have ob- 
tained it in their intercourse with the Pheenician 
merchants (comp. Gen. xxxvii. 25, 36), who them- 
selves procured it from Tarshish (Iz. xxvii. 12) and 
the tin countries of the west. The allusions to it 
in the Old Testament principally point tv its ad- 
mixture with the ores of the precious metals (Is. 1. 
25; Ez. xxii. 18,20). It must have occurred in 
the composition of bronze: the Assyrian bowls aud 


@ A large collection of these will be found in Glas- 
ii Philologia Sacra (lib. iv. tr. 3, obs. 17), together 
vith a singular Jewish tradition bearing upon the 
point. The most singular rendering, perhaps, is that 
of Aquila, xaAwis rou bSpaywyiov, the bridle of the 
squeduct,’? perhaps with some reference to the irriga- 
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dishes in the British Museum are found to contain 
one part of tin to ten of copper. ‘The tin was 
probably obtained from Pheenicia, and consequently 
that used in the bronzes in the British Museum 
may actually have been exported, nearly three 
thousand years avo, from the British Isles’? (Lay- 
ard, Win. and Bab. p. 191). 

Antimony (2 K. is. 30; Jer. iv. 30, A. V. 
“painting ?’’), in the form of powder, was used by 
the Hebrew women, like the ofl of the Arabs, for 
coloring their eyelids aud eyebrows. [PAINT.] 

further information will be found in the articles 
upon the several metals, and whatever is known of 
the metallurgy of the [ebrews will be discussed 
under MINING. W. A. W. 

* METAPHORS OF PAUL. [GAMEs; 
JAMES, EpisrLe or. ] 

METE’RUS (Bairnpovs: (Ald. Mernpous)). 
According to the list in 1 [esdr. v. 17, “the sons 
of Meterus’’ returned with Zorobabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr. ii. and 
Neh. vii., nor is it traceable in the Vulgate. 


ME/THEG-AMMAH (TANT AI}"D [see 


below]: thy apwptoperny: Franun ‘ibuti), a 
place which David took from the Philistines, ap- 
parently in his last war with them (2 Sam. vill. 1). 
In the parallel passage of the Chronicles (1 Chr. 
xviii. 1), Gath and her dauyhter-tuwns ” is sub- 
stituted for Metheg ha-Amunah. 

The renderings are legion, almost each translator 
having his own: but the interpretations may be 
reduced to two; 1. That adopted by Gesenius 
(Thesaur. 113) and Fiirst (/fandivb. 102 6), in 
which Ammah is taken as meaning “ imother-city ” 
or metropolis’? (comp. 2 Sam. xx. 19), and 
Methey-ha-Ammah “the bridle of the mother-city ”’ 
— unanely of Gath, the chief town of the Philistines. 
If this is correct, the expression ‘ daughter-towns ”” 
in the corresponding passage of Chronicles is a 
closer parallel, and more characteristic, than it ap- 
pears at first sight to be. That of Iwald 
(Gesch. iii. 190), who, taking Ammah as ineaning 
the “ forearm,’ treats the words as a metaphor to 
express the perfect manner in which Dayid had 
smitten and humbled his foes, had torn the bridle 
from their arm, and thus broken forever the do- 
winion with which they curbed Israel, as a rider 
manages his horse by the rein held fast on his 
arm. 

The former of these two has the support of the 
parallel passage in Chronicles; and it is no valid 
objection to it to say, as wald in his note to the 
above passage does, that Gath cannot be referred to, 
because it had its own king still in the days of 
Solomon, for the king in Solomon's time may have 
been, and probably was, tributary to Israel, as the 
kings “on this side the Euphrates’? (1 K. iv. 24) 
were. On the other hand, it is an obvious objec- 
tion to Ewald’s interpretation that to control his 
horse a rider must hold the bridle not on his arm 
but fast in his hand. G 


METHU’SAEL (OSEAN man of God: 
MadovodAa: Mathusaél), the son of Mehujael, 


tion of the rich district in which Gath was situated. 


Aqueduct is derived from the Chaldce version, NINO, 
which has that signification amongst others. Aquila 
adopts a similar rendering in the case of the hill 
AMMA. 
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fourth in descent from Cain, and father of Lamech 
(Gen. iv. 18). A. B. 
METHU SELAH (TOU AND, man of off: 
spring, or possibly man of a dart: " MaSoucaAa: 
Mathusalai, the son of Enoch, sixth 
from Seth, and father of Lamech. The resemblance 
of the nume to the preceding, on which (with the 
coincidence of the name Lamech in the next) gen- 
eration in beth lines) theories have been 
formned, seems to be apparent rather than real. 
The lite of Methuselah is) fixed by Gen. v. 27 at 
W690 years, a period exceeding that of any other 
patriareh, and, according to the Hebrew chronology, 
bringing his death down to the very vear of the 


some 


Flood. ‘The UNXX. reckoning makes him die six 
years before it; and the Samaritan, althouch 
shortening his life to 720 years, gives the same 


result as the Hebrew. | [CirkoNoLoGy.}] On_ the 


subject. of Lonvevity, see PATRIARCITS. A. B. 

* METE-YARD, Lev. six. 35. (Meras- 
URE. 

MEUNIM (8 SDIND [habitation]: [Rom, 
Meiviv; Vat.] Mecewou: [PF A. Meoceivou | 


Alex. Meewwwu: -‘Vuntn), Neh. vii. 52. Elsewhere 
given in A. V. as Minusia and MeneNims. 
MEZ’AHAB (30% “2 [see below]: 
Cow; -Alex. Me(ooB in Gen., 
fin Chr., Comp. Me(CaaB: | VJerzaah), 


Ma- 
but omits in 1 Chr.;: 
The father 


of Matred and grandfather of Mehetabel, who 
was wite of Hadar or Tladad, the last named king 


xxxviv 392 1 Chr. i. 50). Tis 
if it be Hebrew, signifies “waters. of 
gold,” has given rise to much speculation. —Jarehi 
renders it, “ what is gold’? and explains it, «he 
was arieh man, and gold was not valued in his 
eyes at all.’ Abarbanel says he was “rich and 
great, so that on this account he was ealled Meza- 
hab, for the gold was in his house as water.” © Hae- 
gaon”? (writes Aben Ezra) “said he was a refiner 
of cold, but others said that it pointed to those 
who make vold from brass.” The Jerusalem ‘Tar- 
gum of course could not resist the temptation of 
punning upon the name, and combined the explan- 
ations given by Jarehi and Hageaon. ‘The latte 
part of Gen. xxxvi. 89 is thus rendered: © the 
name of lis wife was Mehetabel, dauchter of Matred 
the daughter of a refiner of gold, who was wearied 
with labor (NTN, 
life; after he had eaten and was filled, he turned 
and said, what is vold ? aud what is silver 2” A 
somewhat similav paraphrase is given in the ‘Tar- 
gunn of the Pseudo-Jdonathan, except that it is there 
rele ‘red to Matred, and not to Mezahab. ‘The 
Arabic Version translates the name ‘water of gold 

which must have been from the ILebrew, while in 
the Targum of Onkelos it is rendered “a refiner of 
gold,’’ asin the Questiones Mebratee in Paralip 


of Edom (Gen. 
name, which, 


matredt) all the days of his 


about the derivation of 
The latter portion of the root is certainly 


a There is sone difficulty 
this name. 


mu (from mw), € to eene *) used fora © mis- 
sile? in 2 Chr. xxxii. ek Joel ii. 
in Cant. iv. 18, Is. xvi. 8. 


8, and fora © branch ” 
The fornier portion is de- 


"to 


dic,’ and various interpretations given accordingly 
See in Leusden’s Onomasticon, “ mortem suaw niisit,”’ 
“mortis sua arma,” etc. Others make it “he dies 
vud it (¢ ¢. the Flood) is sent,’ supposing it cither a 


tived by many of the older Hebraists from FV 


in descent | 
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MIBSAM 


attributed to Jerome, and the traditions given 
above ; which seems to indicate that originally 
there was something in the Hebrew text, now want- 
ing, which gave rise to this rendering, and of which 


the present reading, “'2, mé, is an abbreviation. 


W. A. W. 


MYVAMIN | [on the right hand, or perh. 
son of the right hand]: Meauiy; [Vat. FA. Apa- 
uey: | Alex. Meauip: VMiamin), 1A layman of 
Isracl of the sons of Parosh, who had married a 
foreign wife and put her away at the bidding of 
Ezra (Ezr. x. 25). Tle is called MArvus in 1 Esdr. 
“2b. 

2. (Omitted in Vat. MS., [also in Rom. Alex. 
BAA: PAB) Meiuiw: Miamin.) A priest or family 
of priests who went up from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Neh. xii. 5): probably the same as MIJAMIN 
in Neh. x. 7. In Neh. xii. 17 the name appears in 
the form MINIAMLN. 


MIB‘HAR (TIT23 [choice, and hence chosen, 


best]: MeBaaa: Alex. MaBap : Mibahar). ‘¢ Mib- 
har the son of Hagveri’’ is the name of one of 
David's heroes in the list given in 1 Chr. xi. The 
verse (38) in which it occurs appears to be corrupt, 
for in the corresponding catalogue of 2 Sam. xxiii. 
386 we find, instead of « Mibhar the son of Haggeri,” 
“of Zobah, Bani the Gadite."’ It is easy to see, 


if the latter be the true reading, how “T2777 %33, 
Bani Haggadi, could be corrupted into YVTI"72, 


hen-hagyeri; and “TATT js actually the reading 
of three of Kennicott’s MSS. in 1 Chr., as well as 
of the Syriac and Arab. versions, and the Targum of 
Ki. Joseph. But that “ Mibhar’’ is a corruption 


of TALIM (or NIT, ace. to some MSS.\, 
mitstsobah, “of Zobah,” as Kennicott (Dissert. p. 
215) and Cappellus (Crit, Sacr. i. c. 5) conclude, 
is not so clear, though not absolutely impossible. It 
would seem from the LXX. of 2 Sam., where, in- 
stead of “ Zobah ” we find ToAUOUYa EWS, that 
both readings originally co-existed, and were read 


by the LXX. NIB ary “WID!S, mibchar hatstsdba, 


‘“ehoice of the host. ” Tf this were the case, the 

verse in 1 Chr. would stand thus: “ Teal the brother 

of Nathan, flower of the host; Bani the Gadite.” 
W. A.W. 


MIB’SAM (ePa5 , sweet odor, Ges.: Mar 
oda: [in 1 Chr., Vat. Maooa, Alex. MaBoay, 
Ald. MaBodu:] VMabsam). 1. A son of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxy. 13; 1 Chr. i. 29), not elsewhere men- 
tioned. The signification of his name has led some 
to propose an identification of the tribe sprung 
from him with some one of the Abrahamic tribes 
settled in Arabia aromatifera, and a connection with 
the dalsam of Arabia is suggested (Bunsen, Bibel- 


pak hes 





name given afterwards from the event, or one given 
in prophetic foresight by Evoch. ‘The later Hebraists 


(see Ges. ea.) derive it from WV, the constructive 


form of SVD, “man,” the obsolete singular, of which 


the plural ES" is found. This gives one or other 
of the interpretations in the text. We can only decide 
between them (ifat all) by ‘ternal probability, whicw 
seems to incline to the former. 
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MIBZAR 


werk; Kalisch, Gen. 488). The situation of Mek- 
keh is well adapted for his settlements, surrounded 
as it is by traces of other Ishmaelite tribes; never- 
theless the identification seems fanciful and far- 
fetched. 

2. [MaBacdu; Alex. MaBacay: Mapsam.] A 
son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 25), perhaps named after 
the Ishmaelite Mibsam, for one of his brothers was 
named MisHMA, as was one of those of the older 
Mibsam. EK. 8. P. 

MIB‘ZAR (3203 [fortress]: in Gen. 
Ma(dp; in 1 Chr., BaBodp; [Vat. Maap;] Alex. 
MaBoap: .Mabsar). One of the phylarchs or 
“dukes? of Edom (1 Chr. i. 53) or Isau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 42) after the death of Hadad or Hadar. 
They are said to be enumerated “ according to their 
settlements in the land of their possession;’’ and 
Knobel (Genesis), understanding Mibzar (lit. ‘ for- 
tress’’) as the name of a place, has attempted to 
identify it with the rocky fastness of Petra, «the 


atrong city” ("E319 WY, ‘ir mibtsar, Ps. eviii. 
10; comp. Ps. Ix. 9), * the cliff,’ the chasms of 


which were the chief stronghold of the LEdomites 
(Jer. xlix. 16; Obad. 3). W. A. W. 


MI’‘CAH (713%, but in w. 1 and 4, 


WIND, i.e. Micdyehu [who is like Jehovah): 
Mixalas, but [Vat.] once [or more, Mai] Me:- 
ais Alex. Meiya, but once [twice] Miya: 

ichas, Micha), an Israelite whose familiar story 
is preserved in the xviith and xviiith chapters of 
Judges. That it is so preserved would seem to be 
owing to Micah’s accidental connection with the 
colony of Danites who left the original scat. of their 
tribe to conquer and found a new Dan at Laish — 
3 most happy accident, for it has heen the means 
of furnishing us with a picture of the “ interior’ 
of a private Israelite family of the rural districts, 
which in many respects stands quite alone in the 
sacred records, and has probably no parallel in any 
literature of equal age.¢ 

But apart from this the narrative has several 
points of special interest to students of Biblical his- 
tory in the information which it affords as to the 
condition of the nation, of the members of which 
Micah was probably an averave specimen. 

We see (1.) how completely some of the most 
solemn and characteristic enactments of the Law 
had become a dead letter. Micah was evidently a 
devout believer in Jehovah. While the Danites in 
their communications use the general term “iohimn, 
“God ’? (“ask counsel of God,” xviii. 5; % God 
hath given it into your hands,” ver. 10), with 





@ ® For one of Stanley's finest sketches (drawn out of 
the incidents relating to this Micah), see his Jewish 
CGuurch, i. 327-332. Tho fragment is invaluable as an 
iustration of the social and religious condition of the 
Hebrews in that rude age. Nothing so primitive in Greek 
or Roman literature reveals to us “ such details of the 
private life” of those nations. For some of the prac- 
tical teachings of this singular episode for all times, 
see Bishop Hall's Contemplations, bk. x. 6. qi. 

> Ono of a thousand cases in which the point of the 
sentence is lost by the translation of “ Jehovah ”* by 
™ the Lorp.”’ 

¢ It does not seem at all clear that tho words 

‘molten image” and ‘ graven image ” accurately ex- 
Wess the original words Pesel and Massecah. [Ipot, 
wl. ii. p. 1121.] As the Hebrew text now stands, the 
‘graven image ” only was carried off to Laish, and the 
‘molten’? one remained behind with Micah (xviii. 20, 
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Micah and his household the case is quite different. 
His one anxiety is to enjoy the favor of Jehovah > 
(xvi. 13); the formula of blessing used by his 
mother and his priest invokes the same awful nan 
(xvii. 2, xviii. G); and yet. so completely ean 
is he of the Law of Jehovah, that the mode which 
he adopts of honoring Him is to make a molten 
and a graven image, teraphimn or images of domestic 
gods, and to set up an unauthorized priesthood, 
first in his own family (xvii. 5), and then in the 
person of a Levite not of the priestly line (ver. 12)— 
thus disobeving, in the most flayrant manner, the 
second of the Ten Commandments, and the provis- 
ions for the priesthood — both laws which lay in 
a peculiar manner at the root of the religious ex- 
istence of the nation. Gideon (viii. 27) had estab- 
lished an ephod; but here was a whole chapel of 
idols, a ‘* house of gods "' (xvii. 5), and all dedicated 
to Jehovah. 


(2.) The story also throws a light on the con- 
dition of the Levites. They were indeed “ divided 
in Jacob and scattered in Israel’ in a more literal 
sense than that prediction is usually taken to con- 
tain. ITere we have a Levite belongine to Beth- 
lehem-judah, a town not allotted to the Levites, and 
with which they had, as far as we know, no con- 
nection ; next wandering forth, with the world 
before him, to take up bis abode wherever he could 
find a residence; then undertaking, without hesita- 
tion, and for a mere pittance, the charge of Micah's 
idul-chapel; and lastly, carrying off the property 
of his master and benefactor, and becoming the 
first priest to another system of false worship, one 
too in which Jehovah had no part, and which 
ultimately bore an important share in’ the disrup- 
tion of the two kingdoms.¢ 

jut the transaction becomes still more remark- 
able when we consider (3.) that this was no obscure 
or ordinary Levite. Ife belonged to the chief 
family in the tribe, nay, we may say to the chief 
family of the nation, for though not himself a 
priest, he was closely allied to the priestly house, 
and was the grandson of no less a person than the 
creat Moses himself. For the  Manasseh"’ in 
xviii, 30 is nothing else than an alteration of 
“© Moses.’ to shield that venerable name froin the 
diseredit which such a descendant would cast upon 
it. [MANAssin, vol. ii. p. 1776 a.] In this faet 
we possibly have the explanation of the much- 
debated passage, xviii. 3: “ they knew the voice ¢ 
of the young man the Levite.’ The grandson of 
the Laweiver was not unlikely to be personally 
known to the Danites; when they heard his voice 
(whether in casual speech or in loud devotion we 
3); comp. 18). True the LXX. add the molten image 
in ver. 20, but in ver. 30 they agree with the Hebrew 
text. 


d b4p = Voice. The explanation of J. D. Mi- 


chaclis (Bibel fiir Ungelehrten) is that they remarked 
that he did not spenk with the accent of the Ephraim- 
ites. But Gesenius rejects this notion as repugnant 
alike to “the expression and the connectiou,” and 
adopts the explanation given above (Gesch. der hebr, 
Sprache, § 15, 2, p. 65). 

* Professor Cassel (Richter und Ruth, p. 161) offers 
another explanation of this ’ voice.” He understands 
that it was the sound of the bells attached to the 
Levite’s sacerdotal vestinents, which notified the hearere 
of his entering the sanctuary for worship. See Ex 
xxviii. 35. H. 
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are not told) they recognized it, and their inquiries 
as to who broucht him hither, what he did there, 
and what he had there, were in this case the eager 
((uestiotis of old acquaintances long separated. 

(4.) The martative gives us a most vivid idea of 
the terrible anarchy in whieh the country was 
placed. when «there was no king in Israel, and 
evervo nian did what was right in his own eyes,” 
and shows how urgently necessary a central au- 
thority had become. A body of six undred men 
conipletely armed, besides the train of their families 
and eattle, traverses the lenuth and breadth of the 
Jand, not on any mission for the ruler or the nation, 
as on later occasions (2 Sam. ii, 12, ke. xx. 7, LA), 
but simply for their private ends. Entirely disre- | 
warding the rights of private property, they burst | 
in wherever they please alone their route, and plun- | 
dering the valuables and carrying off persons, reply 
to all remonstraneces by taunts and threats. The 
Turkish rule, to which the same district has now 
the mustortune to be subjected, can hardly be worse. 

At the same time it is startling to our Western 
minds — accustomed to associnte the blessings of 
order with religion — to observe how religions were 
these lawless freebooters 2 Do ye kuow that in 
these houses Chere is an ephod, and teraphim, and 
a’ vraven imaye, and a molten imayve ? Now there- 
fore consider what ve have to do‘? (xviii. 14), 
“ }Told thy peace, and go with us, and be to usa 
father and a priest’? (4. 10). 

As to the date of these interesting events, the 
narrative vives us no direct information bevend the 
fact that it was before the beginning of the mon- 
archy; but we may at least infer that it was also 
before the time of Saison, beeause in this nar- 
rative (xviii. 12) we meet with the orivin of the 
name of Mahaneh-dan, a place which already bore 
that name in Samson's ehildhood (xii. 25, where 
it is translated in the A.V. ‘the camp of Dan"). 
That the Danites had opponents to their establish- 
ment in their proper territory before the Philistines 
enter the field is evident from Judy. i. 34. Josephus 
entirely omits the story of Micah, but he places the 
narrative of the Levite and his coneubine, and the 
destruction of Gibeah (chaps. xix., Xx., xxi.) —a 
document generally recognized as part of the same @ 
with the story of Micah, and that document by a 
diflerent haud to the previous portions of the book 
—at the very beginning of his aecount of the 
period of the Judges, before Deborah or even bud. 
(See Ant. vy. 2, § 8-12.) The writer is not aware 
that this arranvement has been found in any MS. 
of the Hebrew or LXOX. text of the book of Judes ; 
but the fact of its existence in Josephus has a cer- 
tain weight, especially considering the accuracy of 
that writer when his interests or prejudices are not 
concerned; and it is supported by the mention of 
Phinehas the grandson of Aaron in xx. 28. An 
arecument awainst: the date being before the time 
of Deborah is drawn by Bertheau (p. 197) from the 
fact that at that time the north of Palestine was in 
the possession of the Canaanites — « Jabin king of 
Canaan, who reigned in Hazor,” in the iminediate 





b] 








a The proofs of this are given by Bertheau in his 
Yommentary on the Book in the Aurzgef. exeg. 
Handb. (iii. § 25 p. 192). 

b xviii. 1. Tt will be observed that the words * all 
their” are interpolated by our translators. 


- ‘Ihe full form of the name is WWI, Micayahn, 


who is like Jehovah,’”? which is found in 2 OCbr. 
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neighborhood of Laish. The records of the southern 
Dan are too scanty to permit of our fixing the date 
from the statement that the Danites had not yet 
entered on their allotneut — that is to say, the 
allotinent specitied in Josh. xix. 40-48. But that 
statement strenetbens the conclusion arrived at 
from other passazes, that these lists in Joshua con- 
tain the towns cdlofted, put not therefore necessarily 
jussessed by the various tribes. “ Divide the land 
first, in contidence, and then possess it afterwards,” 
seems to be the principle implied in such passages 
as Josh. xiii. 7 (comp. 1); xix. 49, 51 (LXCX. “so 
they went. to take possession of the land ’’). 

The date of the record itself may perhaps be 
more nearly arrived at. That, on the one hand, it 
was after the beyinning of the monarchy is evident 
froin the references to the ante-monarchical times 
(xviil. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 25); and, on the other hand, 
we may perhaps infer from the name of Bethlehem 
being given as & Bethlehem-Judah,” — that it was 
before the fame of David had conferred on it a 
notoriety which would render any such atx un- 
necessary. The reference to the establishment of 
the house of God in Shiloh (xviii. 31) seems also to 
point to the early part of Saul's reign, before the 
incursions of the Philistines had made it necessary 
to remove the Tabernacle and Ephod to Nob, in 
the vicinity of Gibeah, Saul’s head-quarters.  G. 


MICAH (TDS. mon, Cethib, Jer. 
xxvi. 18 [who as Jehovah]. Meyatas; [FA. in 
Jer. Miyeas; Vat. in Mic. Meryaras:] -Wicheas). 
The sixth in order of the minor prophets, xecord- 
ing to the arrangement in our present canon; in 
the LXX. he is placed third, after Hosea and 
Amos. ‘To distinguish him from Micaiah the son 
of Imlah, the contemporary of Elijah, he is called 
the Monasriire, that is, a native of Moresheth, 
or some place of similar name, which Jerome and 
Eusebius call Morasthi and identify with a small 
Village near Eleutheropolis to the east, where for- 
merly the prophet's tomb was shown, but which in 
the days of Jerome had been sueceeded by a church 
(Ayal. Puule, ¢. 6). As little is known of the 
circumstances of Micah's life as of many of the 
other prophets. Pseudo-Epiphanius (Op. ii. p. 
245) makes him, contrary to all probability, of the 
tribe of Ephraim; and besides confounding him 
with Micainh the son of Imlah, who lived more 
than a century before, he betrays additional igno- 
rance in describing Ahab as king of Judah. For 
rebuking this monareh’s son and snecessor Jehoram 
for his impieties, Micah, according to the same 
authority, was thrown from a precipice, and buried 
at. Morathi in his own country, hard by the ceme- 
tery of Enakim (Evacefu, a place which apparently 
exists only in the LXX. of Mie. i. 10), where his 
sepulehre was still to be seen. The Chronicon 
Paschale (p. 148 c) tells the same tale. Another 
ecclesiastical tradition relates that the remains of 
Habakkuk and Micah were revealed in a vision to 
Zebennus bishop of leutheropolis, in the reign of 
Theodosius the Great, near a place called Berath- 








xiii. 2, xvii. 7. This is abbreviated to WN, 
Mictyeat, m Judg. xvir. 1, 4; still further to WD, 
MicayShQ (Jer. xxxvi. 11), rN, Mic&yah (1 K. 


xxii. 13); and finally to TT DND, Micah, or NYS 
Mica (2 Sam. ix. 12). 
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satia, which is apparently a corruption of Morasthi 
(Sozomen, H. E. vii. 29; Nicephorus, 77. &. xii. 
48). The prophet’s tomb was called by the in- 
habitants Nephsameemana, which Sozomen renders 
uviua miordy- 

The period during which Micah scereised the 
prophetical office is stated, in the superscription to 
his prophecies, to have extended over the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kinys of Judah, giving 
thus a maximum limit of 59 years (B. c. 756-697), 
from the accession of Jotham to the death of Heze- 
kiah, and a minimum limit of 16 years (B. Cc. 742- 
726), from the death of Jotham to the accession of 
Hezekiah. In either case he would be contem- 
porary with Hosea and Amos during part of their 
ministry in Israel, and with Isaiah in Judah. Ac- 
cording to Rabbinical tradition he transmitted to 
the prophets Joel, Nahum, and Habakkuk, and to 
Seraiah the priest, the mysteries of the Kabbala, 
which he had received from Isaiah (R. David Ganz, 
Tsemach David), and by Syncellus (Chronogr. p. 
199 ¢) he is enumerated in the reign of Jotham as 
contemporary with Hosea, Joel, Isaiah, and Oded. 
With respect to one of his prophecies (iii. 12) it is 
distinctly assigned to the reign of IIezekiah (Jer. 
xxvi. 18), and was probably delivered before the 
great. passover which inaugurated the reformation 
in Judah. ‘The date of the others must be deter- 
mined, if at all, by internal evidence, and the periods 
to which they are assigned are therefore necessarily 
conjectural. Reasons will be given herealter for 
considering that none are later than the sixth year 
of Hezekiah. Bertholdt, indeed, positively denies 
that any of the prophecies can be referred to the 
reign of Hezekiah, and assigns the two carlier of 
the four portions into which he divides the book to 
the time of Ahaz, and the two later to that of 
Manasseh (Einlettungy, § 411), because the idolatry 
which prevailed in their reigns is therein denounced. 
But in the face of the superscription, the venuine- 
ness of which there is no reason to question, and 
of the allusion in Jer. xxvi. 18, Bertholdt’s con- 
jecture cannot be allowed to have much weicht. 
The time assigned to the prophecies by the only 
direct evidence which we possess, agrees so well 
with their contents that it may fairly be accepted 
as correct. Why any discrepancy should be per- 
ceived between the statement in Jeremiah, that 
“ Micah the Morasthite prophesied in the days of 
Hezekiah king of Judah,” and the title of his book 
which tells us that the word of the Lord came to 
him “in the days of Jotham, Aliaz, and Hezekiah,” 
it is difficult to imagine. The former does not 
limit the period of Micah's prophecy, and at most 
applies only to the passage to which direct allusion 
is made. A confusion appears to have existed in 
the minds of those who sce in the prophecy in its 
present form a connected whole, between the actual 
delivery of the several portions of it, and their col- 
lection and transcription into one book. In the 
case of Jeremiah we know that he dictated to 
Baruch the prophecies which he had delivered in 
the interval between the 13th year of Josiah and 
the 4th of Jehoiakim, and that, when thus com- 
mitted to writing, they were read before the people 
on the fast day (Jer. xxxvi. 2, 4, 6). There is 
reason to believe that a similar process took place 





@ Knobel (Prophetismus, ii. § 20) imagines that the 
prophecies which remain belong to the time of Heze- 
tiah, and that those delivered under Jotham and Ahaz 
zave perished. 
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with the prophecies of Amos. It is, therefore, con- 
ceivable, to say the least, that certain portions of 
Miecah’s prophecy may have been uttered in the 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, and for the probability 
of this there is strony internal evidence, while they 
were collected as a whole in the reign of Tlezckiab 
and committed to writing. Caspari (Micha, p. 78) 
sugvests that the book thus written nay have been 
read in the presence of the king and the whole 
people, on some great fast or festival day, and that 
this circumstance may have been in the minds of 
the elders of the Jand in the time of Jehoiakim, 
when they appealed to the impunity which Micab 
enjoyed under Hezekiah.« It is evident from Mie. 
i. 6, that the section of the prophecy in which that 
verse occurs inust have been delivered hefore the 
destruction of Samaria by Shalnaneser, which tock 
place in the 6th vear of Hezekiah (cir. 8. c. 722), 
and, connecting the “ high-pktces’’? mentioned in 
i. S with those which existed in Judah in the reigns 
of Ahaz (2 K. xvi. £5 2 Chr. xxviii. 4, 25) and 
Jotham (2 IX. xv. 35), we may be justified in assign- 
ing ch. i. to the time of one of these monarchs, 
probably the latter; although, if ch. il. be consid- 
ered as part of the section to which ch. i. belongs, 
the utter corruption and demoralization of the 
people there depicted agree better with what his- 
tory tells us of the times of Ahaz.  Caspari main- 
tains ut at of the two parallel passaces, Mic. iv. 1-5, 
Is. ii. 2-5, the former is the original and the latter 
ie is the times of Uzziah and Jotham.’” The 
denunciation of the horses and chariots of Judah 
(v. 10) is appropriate to the state of the country 
under Jotham, after the long and prosperous reign 
of Uzziah, by whom the military strength of the 
people had been greatly developed (2. Chr. xxvi. 
11-15, xxvii. 4-6). Compare Is. ii. 7, which be- 
longs to the same period. Again, the forms in 
which idolatry manifested itself in the reign of 
Ahaz correspond with those which are threatened 
with destruction in Mic. v. 12-14, and the allusions 
in vi. 16 to the © statutes of Omri,” and the “ works 
of the house of Ahab” scem directly pointed at 
the king, of whom it is expressly said that he 
walked in the way of the kinys of Israel’? (2 K. 
xvi. 3). It ts impossible in dealing with internal 
evidence to assert postin y: that the inferences 
deduced from it are correct; but in the present 
instance they at least establish a probability, that 
in placing the period of Micah's prophetical activity 
between the times of Jotham and Hezekiah the 
superscription is correct. In the first years of 
Hezekiah’s reign the idolatry which prevailed in 
the time of Ahaz was not eradicated, and in assign- 
ing the date of Micah's prophecy to this period 
there is no anachronism in the allusions to idola- 
trous practices. Maurer contends that eh. i. was 
written not long before the taking of Samaria, but 
the 3d and following chapters he places in the 
interval between the destruction of Samaria and 
the time that Jerusalem was menaced by the army 
of Sennacherib in the 14th year of Hezekiah. But 
the passages which he quotes in support of his 
conclusion (iii. 12, iv. 9, &e., v. 5, &e., vi. 9, Ke., 
vil. 4, 12, &e.) do not appear to be more suitable 
to that period than to the first years of [ezekiah, 
while the context in many cases requires a still 

b Mic. iv. 14 may possibly, as Ewald and others 
have suggested, be a portion of an older prophecy cur- 
rent at the time, which was adopted both by Micah 
and Isaiah (Is. ii. 2-4). 
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earlier date. In the arrangement adopted by Wells 
(pref. to Micah, § iv.-vi.) eh. i. was delivered in 
the contemporary reigns of Jotham king of Judah 
and of Pekah kine of Isracl: ii. f -iv. 8 in these 

Ahaz, Pekah, aud Hosea: iii. 12 being assigned | 
to the last vear of Ahiaz, and the remainder of the | 
book to the rein of Hezekiah. 

But. at whatever time the several prophecies 
were first delivered, they appear in their present 
form as an oreanie whole, marked by a certam 
recubarity of development. Three sections, omit- 
ting the superseription, are introduced by the same | 
phrase, VDL, hear ye,” and represent three 
natural divisions of the prophecy —i., 1, ll. -v., 
vi. — vil. — ench commencing with rebukes and 
threatenings and closing with a promise. The first 
section opens with a magnificent description of the 
coming of Jehovah to judyment for the sins and 
idolatries of Israel and Judah ci. 2-4), and the 
sentence pronounced upon Samarie (9-0) by the , 
Judge Himself. The prophet, whose sympathies 
are strong with Judah, and especially with the | 
lowlands which gave him birth, sees the danger 
which threatens his country, and traces in imai- 
nation the devastating mareh of the Assvrian con- 
querors from Samaria onward to Jerusalem and the 
kouth (i. 9-16). The impending punishment sug- 
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,of politic and idolatrous confidence must be re. 
moved before the grand consummation. In the 
‘last section (vi., vil.) Jehovah, by a bold poetical 
figure, is represented as holding a controversy with 
his people, pleading with them in justification of 
his conduct towards them and the reasonableness 
hat his requirements. ‘The dialogue form in which 
‘chap. Vic Is cast renders the picture very dramatic 
cand striking. In vi. 3-5 Jehovah speaks; the 
inquiry of the people follows in ver. 6, indicating 
their entire ignorance of what was required of 
‘them: their inquiry is met by the almost impatient 
rejoinder, * Will Jehovah be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, with myriads of torrents of oil?” 
The still greater sacrifice suggested by the people, 
«Shall | give my firstborn for my transgression ?” 
‘alls forth the definition of their true duty, “ to 
do justly, and to love merey, and to walk humbly 
with their God.” How far they had fallen short 


‘of this requirement is shown in what follows (9-12), 





vests its cause, and the prophet denounces a woe |r 


upon the people venerally for the corruption and 
vielence which were rife amony them, and upon 
the false prophets who led them astray by pander- 
ing to their appetites and Inxury cit. 1-11). The 
gentenee of captivity is passed upon them (10) but 
is followed instantly by a promise of restoration 
and triumphant return 12, 13). The second 
section is addressed especially to the prinees and 
heads of the people, their avarice and rapacity are 
rebuked ino strony terms, and as thev have been 
deaf to the ery of the suppliants for justice, they 
too “shall erv unto Jehovah, but He will not hear 
them"? (iii, [-4). The false prophets who had 
deceived others should) themselves be deceived . 
“the sun shall ¢o down over the prophets, and 
the day shall be dark over them’? (iii. 6). bor 
this perversion of justice and right, and the covet- 
ousness of the heads of the people who judged for 
reward, of the priests who taught for hire, and of 
the prophets who divined for money, Zion should 
‘he ploughed as a field,” and the mountain of the 
Temple beeome like the uncultivated woodland 
heights (iii. 9-12). But the threatening is again 
sticeceded by a promise of restoration, and in the 
wlories of the Messianie kingdom the prophet. loses 
sili ot the desolation which should befall his 
conntry. Instead of the temple mountain covered 
with the wild growth of the forest, he sees the 
mountain of the house of Jehovah established on 
the top of the mountains, and nations flowing like 
rivers unto if. The reign of peace is inangurated 
hy the reeall from Captivity, and Jehovah sits as 
king in Zion, having destroyed the nations who 
had rejoieed in her overthrow. ‘The predictions in 
this section form the climax of the book, and 
Ewald arranges them in four strophes, consisting 
of from seven to eight verses each (iv. 1-8, Iv. 9- 
y. 2, v. 3-9, v. 10-15), with the exception of the 
last, which ig shorter, and in which the prophet 
reverts to the point whence he started: all objects 





@ Ewald now maintains that Mic. vi., vil. is by 
inother hand ; probably written in the course of the 








lyment is pronounced upon them (13-16). 
The prophet acknowledges and bewails the justice 
of the sentence (vil. 1-6), the people in repentance 
patiently look to God, confident that their prayer 
will be heard (7-10), and are reassured by the 
promise of deliverance announced, as following their 
punishment (11-13), by the prophet. who in his 
‘tum presents his petition to Jehovah for the resto- 
ration of his people (14, 15). The whole concludes 
with a triumphal song of joy at the great deliver- 
anee, like that from Eyvpt, which “Jehovah. will 
achieve, and a full acknowledgement of his mercy 
and faithfulness to his) promises (16-20). The 
last. verse is reproduced in the song of Zacharias 
(Luke i. 72, 73).¢ 

The predictions uttered by Micah relate to the 
invasions of Shalmaneser (i. 6-8; 2 K. xvii. 4, 6) 
and Sennacherib (i. W-16; 2 K. xviii. 13), the de 
struction of Jerusalem (iii. 12, vii. 13), the Cap- 
tivity in Babylon (iv. 10), the return (iv. 1-8, vii. 
11), the establishment of a theocratic kingdom in 
Jerusalem (iv. 8), and the Ruler who should spring 
from Bethlehem (vy. 2). ‘The destruction of Assvria 
and Babylon is supposed to be referred to in y. 5, 6, 
vii, 8, 10. It is remarkable that the prophecies 
commence with the last) words recorded of the 
prophet’s namesake, Micaiah the son of Imlah, 
* ]learken, O people, every one of you’ (1 K, xxii. 
28). From this, Bleek (/-tuleitung, p. 539) con- 
eludes that the author of the history, like the 
ecclesiastieal historians, confounded Micah the 
Morasthite with Micaiah ; while Hengstenberg 
(Christology, i. 409, Ene. tr.) infers that the coin- 
eidence was intentional on the part of the later 
prophet, and that ‘by this very circumstance he 
vives iutimation of what may be expected from 
him, shows that his activity is to be considered as 
a continuation of that of his predecessor, who was 
so jealous for God, and that he had more in com- 
mon with him than the mere name.” Either con- 
clusion rests on the extremely slight foundation of 
the occurrence of a formula which was at once the 
mndst: simple and most natural commencement of a 
prophetic discourse. 

The style of Micah has been compared with that 
of Tlosea and Tsaiah. The similarity of their sub- 
ject may account for many resemblances in lan- 
wuage with the latter prophet, which were almost 
unavoidable (comp. Mic. i. 2 with Ts. i. 2; Mie. ii 
7th cent. B.c., and that v. 9-14 is the original con 
clusion of Micah’s prophecy (Jthrb. xi. p. 29). 
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2 with Is. v. 8; Mic. ii. 6, 11 with Is. xxx. 10; 
Mic. ii. 12 with Is. x. 20-22; Mic. vi. 6-8 with Is. 
i. 11-17). The diction of Micah is vigorous and 
forcible, sometimes obscure from the abruptness of 
its transitions, but varied and rich in figures de- 
rived from the pastoral (i. 8, ii. 12, v. 4, 5, 7, 8, 
vii. 14) and rural life of the lowland country (i. 6, 
iil. 12, iv. 3, 12, 18, vi. 15), whose vines and olives 
and fig-trees were celebrated (1 Chr. xxvii. 27, 28), 
and supply the prophet with so many striking allu- 
sions (i. 6, iv. 3, 4, vi. 15, vil. 1, 4) as to suggest 
that, like Amos, he may have been either a herds- 
wan or a vine-dresser, who had heard the howling 
of the jackals (i. 8, A. V. “dragons’’) as he 
watched his flocks or his vines by night, and had 
seen the lions slaughtering the sheep (v. 8). One 
peculiarity which he has in common with Isaiah is 
the frequent use of paronomasia; in i. 10-15 there 
is a succession of instances of this figure in the 
plays upon words suggested by the various places 
enumerated (comp. also ii. 4) which it is impossible 
to transfer to English, though Ewald has attempted 
to render them into German (Propheten des A. B. 
i, 829, 330). The poetic vigor of the opening scene 
and of the dramatic dialogue sustained throughout 
the last two chapters has already been noticed. 

The language of Micah is quoted in Matt. ii. 5, 
6, and his prophecies alluded to in Matt. x. 35, 36; 
Mark xiii. 12; Luke xii. 58; John vii. 42. 

* The more important older writers on Mi- 
cah are Chytreeus (1565), Calvin (1671), Pocock 
(1677), Schnurrer (1783), Justi (1799), Hartmann 
(1800). The later writers are Theiner, Ilitzig, 
Maurer, Umbreit, Ewald, Keil, Henderson, Pusey, 
Noyes, Cowles. (lor the titles of their works 
se Amos; JOEL; Mauacii.) Add to these 
Caspari, Ueber Micha den Morasthiten u. seine 
Schrift (1852), and the articles of Niigelsbach in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyk. ix. 517 ff., and of Wunderlich 
in Zeller's Bibl. Worterdb. ii. 122. The best in- 
troduction to Micah in the English languave is 
that of Dr. Pusey, prefixed to his Commentary. 
Part xiv. of Lange’s Bibelwerk des A. Test., by 
Dr. Paul Kleinert (1868), comprises Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and Habakkuk. It con- 
tains a well classified list of the principal com- 
mentators of all periods on all the minor prophets. 
For the Messianic passages in Micah see the writers 
on Christology (Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, Tho- 
luck, Staihelin, Hofmann, J. Pye Smith). [MLALa- 
CHL] On the prophet's personal appearance, and 
the general scope of his predictions, sce especially 
Stanley (Lectures on the Jewish Church, ii. 492- 
494). Micah’s “last words are those which, cen- 
turies afterwards, were caught up by the aged 
priest, whose song unites the Old and New Testa- 
ments together. ‘ ‘Chou wilt perform the truth to 
Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham, which thou 
hast sworn;’ to send forth a second David, the 
mighty child, whose unknown mother is already 
travailing for his birth (Mic. vii. 18-20; Luke i. 72, 
13). 

A certain minuteness characterizes some of 
Micah's predictions, not always found or to be 
expected in the fulfillment of prophecy. It is he 
who mentioned beforehand the name of the place 
where the Messiah was to be born; and, accord- 
ingly, on Herod’s proposing his question as to this 
point to the Jewish scribes and priests, they were 
‘eady at once with the answer that Micah had 
declared that Bethlehem was to be made memo- 
rable by that event (Matt. ii. 3-6). 
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“that Zion should be ploughed as a field and 
Jerusalem become heaps;’’ and the traveller at the 
present day sees oxen ploughing and fields o. grain 
ripening ou the slopes of the sacred mount. Of 
the doom of Samaria he said in the glory and 
pride of that city: «© £ will make Samaria as an heap 
of the field, aud as plantings of a vineyard: and 
I will pour down the stones thereof into the val. 
ley, and [ will discover the foundations thereof”? (i 
6). The site of Samaria has now been ploughed for 
centuries. Its terraces are covered with grain and 
fruit-trees. ‘The stones which belonged to the 
town and walls have rolled down the sides of the 
hill, or have been cast over the brow of it, and lie 
scattered along the edge of the valley. Yet we 
are not to insist on such circumstantiality (as in 
the last two cases) ay essential to the truth of 
prophecy. It is a law of prophetic representation 
that it often avails itself of specific traits and inci- 
dents as the drapery only of the general occurrence 
or truth contemplated by the sacred writer. What 
is peculiar in the above instances is that the form 
and the reality of ‘the predictions so strikingly 
agree. Many of the popular treatises on prophecy 
(that of Dr. Keith is not exempt from this fault) 
earry this idea of a @derad fulfillment too far. HH. 

2. (Mixd;s [Vat. Hya:] aWicha.) A descen- 
dant of Joel the Reubenite [Joe., 5], and ancestor 
of Beerah, who was prince of his tribe at the time 
of the captivity of the northern kingdom (1 Chr. 
Vv. 0). 

3. (In 1 Chr. viii., Vat. Mexia; ix., Vat. FA. 
Me:xa.] The son of Merib-baal, or Mephibosheth, 
the son of Jonathan (1 Chr. viii. d4, 35, ix. 40, 41). 
In 2 Sam. ix. 12 he is called Micra. 

4. (Mixa: Vat. Meryxas. | ‘A Kohathite Levite, 
eldest son of Uzziel the brother of Amram, and 
therefore cousin to Moses and Aaron (1 Chr. xxiii. 
20). In Tex. vi. 22 neither Micah nor bis brother 
Jesiah, or Isshiah, appears amony the sons of Uzziel, 
who are there said to be Mishael, EJzaphan, and 
Zithri. In the A. V. of 1 Chr. xxiv. 24, 25, thie 
nanies of the two brothers are written Micuat 
and IssmAu, though the Hebrew forms are the 
same as in the preceding ehapter. This would 
seem to indicate that cc. xxili., xxiv., were traus- 
lated by different hands. 

5. (Mixaias$ [ Vat. Metyaias.]) The father 
of Abdon, a man of high station in the reign of 
Josiah. In 2 KX. xxit. 12 he is called “ Micnatalt 
the father of Achbor.”’ W. A. W. 


MICA‘IAH [3 syl.] (UMNO [who as Je- 
hovah]: Mixatas; [Vat. Me:xaas:] Jficheas). 
There are seven persons of this name in the O. 'T. 
besides Micah the Levite, to whom the name ig 
twice given in the Lebrew (Judy. xvii. 1, 4); 
Micah and Micaiah meaning the same thing, “ Who 
like Jehovah ?”’ In the A. V. however, with the 
one exception following, the name is given as 
MICHAIAI. 

The son of Imlah, a prophet of Samaria, who, 
in the last year of the reign of Ahab, king of 
Israel, predicted his defeat and death, B. Cc. S97. 
The circumstances were as follows: Three years 
after the great battle with Benhadad, king of Syria, 
in which the extraordinary number of 100,000 
Syrian soldiers is said to have been slain without 
reckoning the 27,000 who, it is asserted, were killed 
by the falling of the wall at Aphek, Ahab proposed 
to Jehoshaphat king of Judah that they should 


He foretold , jointly go up to battle against Ramoth Gilead: 
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which Benhadad was, apparently, bound by treaty 
to restore to Ahab. Jehoshaphat, whose son Jeho- 
ram had married Athaliah, Ahab’s dauvhter. as- 
sented in cordial words to the proposal; but sue- 
cested that they should first “inquire at the word 
of Jehovah.” Accordingly, Ahab assembled 400 
prophets, while, in an open space at the wate of 
the city of Samaria, he and Jehoshaphat sat in 
roval robes to meet and consult them. The proph- 
ets unanimously gave a favorable response: and 
nmong them, Zedekiah, the son of Chenannah, 
tnade horns of iron as a symbol, and announced, 
from Jehovah, that with those horns Ahab would 
push the Svrians till he consumed them. For some 
reason Which is unexplained, and ean now only be 
conjectured, Jehoshaphat was dissatistied with the 
answer, and asked if there was no other prophet 
of Jehovah at Samaria. Ahab replied that. there 
was vet one — Micaiah, the son ef Imlah; but, in 
words which obviously ell to mind a passage in 
the Jad Gi. 106), he added, “1 hate jim, fer he 
does not propheey ood concerning me, but evil” 
Micainh was, nevertheless, sent for: and after an 
attempt lad in vain been made to tamper with 
him, he first expressed an ironical concurrence with 
the 400) prophets, and then openly foretold the 
defeat. of Ahiab’s army aud the death of Abab 
himself And in opposition to the other prophets, 
he said, that he had seen Jehovah sittine on his 
throne, and all the host of Heaven standing Dy 
Hin, on his right: hand and on his left: that 
Jehovah said, Who shall persuade Ahab to co up 
and fall at) Ramoth Gilead? that a Spirit exame 
forth and said that he would) do so; and on being 
asked, Wherewith ? be answered, that he would 
vo forth and be a ving spirit in the mouth of all 
the prophets. Irritated by the account of this 
vision, Zedekiah struck Micaiah on the cheek, and 
Ahab ordered Micaiah to be taken to prison, and 
fed on bread and water, til hits return to Samaria. 
Ahab then went up with his army to Riaimeth 
Gilead; and in the battle which ensued, Benhadad, 
who could not. have failed to become acquainted 
with Micaiah’s prophecy, uttered so publicly, which 
had even led to an act of public, personal violence 
on the part of Zedekiah, gave special orders to 
direet the attack against Ahab, individually. Ahab, 
on the other hand, requested Jehoshaphat to wear 
his royal robes, which we know that the king of 
Judah had brought with him to Samaria (1K. 
xxn. 10); and then he put himself into disguise 
for the battle; hoping thus, probably, to batlle the 
designs of Benhadad, and the prediction of Mica- 
iuh —but he was, nevertheless, struck and mor- 
tally wounded in the combat by a random arrow. 
See 1 K. xxii. 1-35; and 2 Chr. xviii. — the two 
accounts in which are nearly word for word the 
same. 

Josephus dwells emphatically on the death of 
Ahab, as showing the utility of prophecy, and the 
impossibility of escaping destiny, even when it is 
revealed beforehand (Ant villi. 15, § 6). Ile says 
that it steals on human souls, flattering them with 
cheerful hopes, till it leads them round to the 
point whence it will gain the mastery over them. 
This was a theme familiar to the Greeks in many 





a As the definite article is prefixed in Ifebrew, The- 
nius, Berthcau, and Bunsen translate (he Spivit, and 
understand a personification of the Spirit of Prophecy. 
But the original words scem to be merely an extreme 
ustance of the Hebrews conceiving as definite what 
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trazic tales, and Josephus uses words in unison 
with their ideas. (See Euripides, Hippolyt. 1256, 
and compare Herodot. vil. 17, viii. 77, i. 91.) 
Irom his interest in the story, Josephus relates 
several details not contained in the Bible, some of 
Which are probable, while others are very unlikely; 
but for none of which does he give any authority. 
Thus, he says, Micaiah was already in prison, when 
sent lor to prophesy before Ahab and Jehoshaphat, 
and that it was Micainh who had predicted death 
by a lion to the son of a prophet, under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in 1 K. xx. 35, 36; and had 
rebuked Ahab atter his brilliant victory over the 
Syrians for not putting Benhadad to death. And 
there is no doubt that these facts would be not 
only consistent. with the narrative in the Bible, but 
would throw additional light upon it; for the 
rebuke of Ahab in his hour of triumph, on account 
of his forbearanee, was calculated to excite in him 
the intensest feelings of displeasure and mortifica- 
tion: and it would at once explain Ahab’s hatred 
of Mieaiah. if Micaiah was the prophet by whom 
the rebuke was given. And it is not unlikely that 
Ahab in his resentment might have caused Micaiah 
to be thrown into prison, just as the princes of 
Judah, about 300 vears later, maltreated Jeremiah 
in the same way (Jer. xxxvii. 15). But some other 
statements of Josephus cannot so readily be re- 
warded as probable. Thus he relates that when 
Ahab disguised hiniself, he gave his own royal 
robes to be wern by Jehoshaphat, in the battle of 
Ramoth Gilead — an act, Which would have been 
so unreasonable and cowardly in Ahab, and would 
have shown such singular complaisance in Jehosha- 
phat, that, althouzh supported by the translation 
in the Septuayint, it cannot be received as true. 
The fact that some of the Svrian captains mistook 
Jehoshaphat for Ahab is fully explained by Je 
hoshaphat's being the only person, in the army of 
Israel, who wore royal robes. Again, Josephus 
informs us that Zedekiah alleged, as a reasou for 
disregarding Micaiah’s prediction, that it was di- 
rectly at variance with the propheey of Ielijah, that 
dogs should Jick the blood of Ahab, where dogs 
had licked the blood of Naboth, in the city of 
Samaria: inasmuch as Ramoth Gilead, where, ac- 
cording to Miecaiah, Ahab was to meet his doom, 
was distant from Samaria a journey of three days. 
It is unlikely, however, that Zedekiah would have 
founded an arguinent on Khjah’s insulting proph- 
ecy, even to the meekest of kings who might have 
heen the subject of it; but that, in order to prove 
himself in the right as against Micaiah, he should 
have ventured on such an allusion to a person of 
Ahab's character, is absolutely incredible. 

It only remains to add, that, besides what is 
dwelt on by Josephus, the history of Micaiah offers 
several points of interest, among which the two 
following may be specified: 1st. Micaiah'’s vision 
presents what may be rezarded as transitional ideas 
of one origin of ‘evil actions. In Exodus, Jeho- 

vah Himself is represented as directly hardening 
Pharaoh's heart (vii. 8,18, xiv. 4,17, x. 20, 97). 
In the Book of Job, the name of Satan is men- 
tioned; but he is admitted without rebuke, among 
the sons of God, into the presence of Jehovah (Job 





would be indefinite in English. (See Gesen. Gram. § 
107, and 1 K. iii. 24.) The Spirit is conceived a8 
definite from its corresponding to the requirements in 
the preceding question of Jehovah. 
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. 6-12). After the Captivity, the idea of Satan, 
as an independent principle of evil, in direct oppo- 
sition to goodness, becomes fully established (1 
Chr. xxi. 1; and compare Wisd. ii. 24). [SaTan.] 
Now the ideas presented in the vision of Micaiah 
are different from each of these three, and occupy a 
place of their own. They do not go so far as the 
Book of Job— much less so far as thie ideas cur- 
rent after the Captivity; but they go farther than 
Exodus. See Ewald, Poet. Biicher, 3ter Theil, 
65. 2Qdly. The history of Micaiah is an exempli- 
fication in practice, of contradictory predictions 
being made by different prophets. Other striking 
instances occur in the time of Jeremiah (xiv. 13, 
14; xxviii. 15, 16; xxiii. 16, 25, 26). The only 
rule bearing on the judgment to be formed under 
such circumstances seems to have been a nevative 
one, which would be mainly useful after the event. 
It is laid down in Deut. xviii. 21, 22, where the 
question is asked, how the children of Israel were 
to know the word which Jehovah had not spoken. 
And the solution is, that “if the thing follow not, 
nor come to pass, that is the thing which Jehovah 
has not spoken.”’ i. T. 


MI’CHA (82% [who is like God, Viirst]; 
Mixd; [Vat. Metxa:] Micha) 1. The son of 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 12); elsewhere (1 Chr. 
ix. 40) called Mican. 

2. [Vat. FA.! omits.] A Levite, or family of 
Levites, who signed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 11). 

3. ([Neh. xi. 17, Vat. FA. Maya; 22, Vat. 
FA3 Mesya, FA.! Auerxa.]) The father of Mat- 
taniah, a Gershonite Levite and descendant of 
Asaph (Neh. xi. 17, 22). He is elsewhere called 
Micau (1 Chr. ix. 15) and Micirarau (Neh. xi. 
35). 

4. (Mixd; [Vat. Sin. Mesya:] Alex. Xeimua: 
Micha.) A Simeonite, father of Ozias, one of the 
three governors of the city of Bethulia in the time 
of Judith (Jud. vi. 15). His name is remarkable 
as being connected with one of the few specific 
allusions to the ten tribes after the Captivity. 


MICHAEL COND" [as above]: [Vat. 
Mexana:] Afichaél). 1. Miyana; an Asherite, 
father of Sethur, one of the twelve spies (Num. 
xiii. 13). 

2. [Mixaya.}] The son of Abihail, one of the 
Gadites who settled in the land of Bashan (1 Chr. 
vy. 13). 

3, [Vat. Me:xanA.] Another Gadite, ancestor 
of Abihail (1 Chr. v. 14). 

4. [Vat. Me:xanA.] <A Gershonite Levite, an- 
cestor of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. 40). 

5. [Vat. MexanA.] One of the five sons of 
Izrahiah of the tribe of Issachar, “all of them 
chiefs,” who with their ‘troops of the battle-host *’ 
mustered to the number of 36,000 in the days of 
David (1 Chr. vii. 3). 

6. (Vat. Me:xand.] A Benjamite of the sons 
of Beriah (1 Chr. viii. 16). 

7. (Vat. Mesxand.] One of the captains of 
the “ thousands *’ of Manasseh who joined the for- 
tunes of David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 20). 

8. [Vat. Meicand.] The father, or ancestor 
1 Omn, chief of the tribe of Issachar in the reivn 





@ From unwillingness to acknowledge o reference 
to a mere Jewish tradition (in spite of vv. 14, 15), some 
wve supposed St. Jude’s reference to be to Zech. iil. 
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of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 18); possibly the same as 
No. 5. 

9. [Vat. Megan, Alex. MicanA. | One of 
the sons of Jehoshaphat who were murdered by 
their elder brother Jehoram (2 Chr. xxi. 2, 4). 

10. [In zr, Vat. Mecyana, Alex. Mayana: 
in 1 Esdr., Mixai7jAos, Vat. MetxanaAos: Michal, 
Michelus.| ‘The father or ancestor of Zebadiah ot 
the sons of Shephatiah who returned with [Ezra 
(liar. viii. 8; 1 Msdr. viii. 34). W,. A.W. 

Ll. “One,” or * the first of the chief princes 
or archangels (Dan. x. 13; comp. 6 apxayyedos 
in Jude 9), described in Dan. x. 21 as the “prince” 
of Israel, and in xii. Las * the great prince which 
standeth ” in time of conflict. © for the children of 
thy people.’ All these passayes in the OQ. T. 
belong to that late period of its Revelation when, 
to the veneral declaration of the anvelic office, was 
added the division of that office into parts, and the 
assiguinent of them to individual angels. [See 
ANGELS, vol. i. p. 47a.) 0 This assignment served, 
not only to give that vividness to man’s faith in 
God’s supernatural agents, which was so much 
needed at a time of captivity, during the abeyance 
of his local manifestations and regular agencies, 
but also to mark the finite and ministerial uature 
of the angels, lest they should be worshipped in 
themselves. Accordingly, as Gabriel represents the 
ininistration of the anvels towards man, so Michael 
is the type and leader of their strife, in’ God's 
name and his streneth, against the power of Satan. 
In the O. 'T. therefore he is the guardian of the 
Jewish people in their antayonism to godless power 
and heathenisin. In the N. ‘T. (see Rev. xii. 7) he 
fichts in heaven avainst the dragon — “that old 
serpent called the Devil and Satan, which deeeiveth 
the whole world:”” and go takes part in that strug- 
gle, which is the work of the Church on earth. 
The nature and method of his war against Satan 
are not explained, beeause the knowledge would be 
unnecessary and perhaps iinpossible to us: the fact 
itself’ is revealed rarely, and with that mysterious 
vagueness which hangs over all angelic ininistra- 
tion, but yet with plainness and certainty. 

There remains still one passaye (Jude 9; comp. 
2 Pet. ii. 11) in which we are told that. “ Michael 
the archangel, when, contending with the Devil, he 
disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring 
against him a railing accusation, but said, ‘The 
Lord rebuke thee.” ‘The allusion seems to be to a 
Jewish legend attached to Deut. xxxiv. 6. The 
Targum of Jonathan attributes the burial of Moses 
to the hands of the aneels of God, and particularly 
of the archangel Michael, as the guardian of Israel. 
Later traditions (see (Ecumen. in Jud. cap. i.) set 
forth how Satan disputed the burial, claiming for 
himself the dead body because of the blood of the 
Evyptian (lx. it. 12) which was on Moses’ hands. 
The reply of Michael is evidently taken from Zech. 
iil. 1, where, on Satan's “ resisting’? Joshua the 
high-priest, because of the filthy garments of hig 
iniquity, Jehovah, or “the angel of Jehovah ’* (see 
vol. i. p. 95 0), said unto Satan, “ Jehovah rebuke 
thee, O Satan! Is not this a brand plucked from 
the fire?** The spirit of the answer is the refer- 
ence to God’s mercy alone for our justification, and 
the leavine of all vengeance and rebuke to Him; 
and in this spirit it is quoted by the Apostle.¢ 
1, and explained the “body of Moses"? to be the 
Jewish, as the “body of Christ’? is the Christian, 
Church. The whole explanation is forced; but the 
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The Rabbinical traditions about Michael are very | forthwith sent for Baruch to read the prophecies 
numerous. They oppose him constantly to Sam-| to them (Jer. xxxvi. 11-14). Michaiah was the 
mael, the accuser and enemy of Israel, as disputing | third in descent of a princely family, whose names 
for the sol of Moses; as bringing the ram the sul-|are recorded in connection with important religious 
stitute for Isaac, which Sammael sought to keep | transactions. His grandfather Shaphan was the 
hack, ete. ete.: they give him the title of the ; scribe, or secretary of king Josiah, to whom Hilkiah 
“ereat high-priest in heaven,” as well as that of | the high-priest first delivered the book of the law 
the + vreat prince and eouqueror:" and finally lay | which he said he had found in the House of Je 
it down that. © wherever Michael is said to have, hovah — Shaphan first perusing the book himself. 
Appeared, there the glory of the Shechinah is in-|and then reading it aloud to the youthful king 
tended.” It is clear that the sounder among them,| (2K. xxii. 10). And it was from his father 
in making such use of the name, intended to per- Gemariah’s chamber in the Temple, that Baruch 
sonify the Divine Power, aud typify the Messiah) read the prophecies of Jeremiah, in the ears of all 
(see Schoettyen, Hoi Hebi % L079, 1119, ii. 8.) the people. Moreover, Gemariah was one of the 
15, ed. Dresd. 1742). But) these traditions, as | three who made intercession to king Zedekiah, al- 
asual, are erected on very slender Neriptural foun-| though in vain, that he would not burn the roll 
Uation. A. Bo | containing Jeremiah’s prophecies. E. T. 


MYVCHAH (TID [as above]: Mrya: [Vat.; MIUCHAL (Oo [who like God]: MeaAxéa3 
Me:xya:] Miche), eldest son of Uzziel. the son of | [2 Sam. xxi. 8, Rom. Vat. MiydA:] Joseph. Mr 
Kohath (1 Chr. xxiv, 24, 25), elsewhere (1 Chr. | ydda: -Michol), the younger of Saul's two daughters | 
xxiii. 20) called Mican. (1 Sam. xiv. 49). The king had proposed to be- | 
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MICHATIAH [3 svl.] (RD popes stow on David his eldest daughter MERAB; but 
; ae Dee .., | before the marriage could be arranged an unex- 
hovuh]: Mixatas: [Vat. Mecyatas:] Michi). ‘The pected turn was given to the matter by the behavior 
name is identieal with that elsewhere rendered 7 
bao sae bate [of Michal, who fell violently in love with the young 
Micaiah. 1. The father of Achbor, a man of high 
Pa Gaile SEIEN OOS OR AO HA | hero. ‘ae marriage with her elder sister was at e 
- SOQ aia ities te ec: a ee C4 °' once put aside. Saul eagerly caught at. the op- 
Lee oo As MIC. e father of Abdon (2 Chir, portunity which the change afforded him of exposing 
ari oes: fi his rival to the risk of death. The price fixed on 
2. (Miyaia: Alex. Miyata: [Vat. FA. Mei. yp: ! 

: p. oa a SEE TS RANA | Miehal’s hand was no less than the slaue 
xaia:| Miehatia.) The son of Zaceur, a descendant } ined i ad . =! Uanter ot 
or Asis Nol Saas Lie ica eee Vhilistines.¢ Vor these the usual 
tl : i | : or : i Gt are cat ae AkIC i “dowry”? by which, according to the custom of the 
we ra oi nor “ He IX. to) and MicirA the | East, from the time of Jacob down to the present 
oe ©) ae ss ee ‘ oe falso 1 * day, the father is paid for his daughter, was relin- 

, mitted in Vat. iso Rom. Alex. 

wished. David by a brilliant feat doubled the tale 
“ALM: Ale ‘ > A\i3 Viche ae . sy i : : 
rn I ie ae | oe Nes erage of victims, and Michal became his wife. What her 
OF tie priests who dlew the trumpets at (he | ave was we do not know — her husband cannot 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem by Nehemiah | a af) 

(Neh. xii. 41) . wave been more than sixteen. 
ate END: It was not long before the streneth of her affec- 
4. (2D > Maaya [icho like Jehovah] :| tion was put to the proof. They seem to have been 
Michaia.) ‘The daughter of Uriel of Gibeah, wite| "ving at Gibeah, then the head-quarters of the 
of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah king of Judah king and the army. After one of Saul's attacks 
(2 Chr. xiii. 2). She is elsewhere called © Maachah , of frenzy, in which David had barely escaped being 
the daughter of Abishalom" (LK. xv. 2), or # Ab- transfixed by the king's great. spear, Michal learned 
salom (2 Chr. xi. 20), being, in all. probability, oe the house was being watched by the myrmidons 
his granddaughter, and daughter of ‘Tamar accord-| of Saul, and that it was intended on the next 
ing to Josephus. [Maaciran, 3.] ‘The reading | Morning to attack her husband as he left his door 
“ Maachah ” is probably the true one, and is sup- (XIX. 11). ‘That the intention a real was evident 
ported by the LXX. and Peshito-Syriac. from the behavior of the king's soldiers, who 
5. (Mixala: [Vat. Mesyaca:] Michea.) One| paraded round and round the town, and © return- 

: . . Y y SA 6 Pye) ee i 
of the princes of Jehoshaphat whom he sent with| img" to the house sin the evening,” with loud 
certain priests and Levites to teach the law of Je- | Cres, More like the yells of the savage dogs of the 
hovah in the cities of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 7). Kast. than the utterances of human beings, “ belched 
W. A.W. out? curses and lies against the young warrior who 
: had so lately shamed them all (Ps. lix.? 3, 6, 7, 
6. (Ty 22 [as above]: Miyalas; [Vat. Mer} 12). Michal seems to have known too well the 
xaas :] I A. Mixeas : Micheas.) The son of | vacillating and ferocious disposition of her father 
Gemariah. He is only mentioned on one oceasion. | when in these demoniacal moods. The attack was 
After Baruch had read, in public, prophecies of | ordered for the morning: but before the morning 
Jeremiah announcing imminent calamities, Micha-| arrives the king will probably have changed his 
y ) I 

iah went and declared them to all the princes] mind and hastened his stroke. So, like a true 
assembled in king Zedekialv’s house; and the princes } soldier's aes she meets eres by stratagem. 
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analogy on which the Jast part is based is absolutely | to ae counted. Wecains softens it by substituting 
unwarrantable ; and the very attempt to draw it shows | heads for foreskins, but it is obvious that heads would 
a forgetfulness of the true meaning of that conununion | not have answered the same purpose. The LXX., who 
with Christ, which is implied by the latter expres-| often alter obnoxious expressious, adhere to the He- 
3iun. brow text. 

« Perhaps nothing in the whole Bible gives so com- b This Psalm, by its tithe in the Hebrew, LXX., 
olete an example of the gap which exists between | Vulgate, and Targum, is referred to the event in ques- 
Exstern and Western ideas, as the manner jin which | tion, a view strenuously supported by Hengstenberg. 
she tale of these uncircumcised enemics of Israel was 
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She first provided for David's safety by lowering | David’s household, how she received or was received 


him out of the window: to gain time for him to 
reach the residence of Samuel she next dressed up 
the bed as if still occupied by him: the teraphim. 
or household god, was laid in the bed, its head 
enveloped, like that of a sleeper, in the usual net 4 
of goat's hair for protection from gnats, the rest 
of the figure covered with the wide beved or plaid. 
[DAvID, vol. i. p. 567 a.] It happened as she 
had feared; Saul could not delay his vengeance till 
David appeared out of doors, but sent his people 
into the house. The reply of Michal is that her 
husband is ill and cannot be disturbed. At last 
Saul will be baulked no longer: his messengers 
force their way into the inmost apartment and there 
discover the deception which has been played off 
upon them with such success. Saul’s rave may 
be imagined: his fury was such that Michal was 
obliged to fabricate a story of David's having at- 
tempted to kill her. 


This was the last time she saw her husband for 
many years; and when the rupture between Saul 
and David had become open and incurable, Michal 
was married to another man, Phalti or Phaltiel of 
Gallim (1 Sam. xxv. 44; 2 Sam. iii. 15), a village 
probably not far from Gibeah. After the death of 
her father and brothers at Gilboa, Michal and her 
new husband appear to have betaken themselves 
with the rest of the family of Saul to the eastern 
side of the Jordan. If the old Jewish tradition 
inserted by the Targum in 2 Sam. xxi. may be 
followed, she was occupied in bringing up the sons 
of her sister Merab and Adriel of Meholah. At 
any rate, it is on the road leading up from the 
Jordan Valley to the Mount of Olives that we first 
encounter her with her husband — Michal under 
the joint escort of David's messengers and Abner's 
twenty men, en 7voule to David at Hebron, the sub- 
missive Phaltiel behind, bewailing the wife thus 
torn from him. It was at least fourteen years since 
David and she had parted at Gibeah, since she had 
watched him disappear down the cord into the 
darkness and had perilled her own life for his 
against the rage of her insane father. That David's 
love for his absent wife had undergone no change 
in the interval seems certain from the eaverncss 
with which he reclaims her as soon as the oppor- 
tunity is afforded him. Important as it was to him 
to make an alliance with Ishbosheth and the vreat 
tribe of Benjamin, and much as he respected Abner, 
he will not listen for a moment to any overtures 
till his wife is restored. Every circumstance is 
fresh in his memory. “TI will not see thy face 
except thou first bring Saul’s daughter . . . . my 
wife Michal whom I espoused to me for a hundred 
foreskins of the Philistines’? (2 Sam. iii. 13, 14). 
The meeting took place at Hebron. How Michal 
comported herself in the altered circumstances of 





a sy 2S, This is Ewald’s explanation 
ofa term which has puzzled all other commentators 
(Gesch. iii. 101). For W232, the LXX. seem to have 


read “JD, a liver; sinco they state that Michal 


put the liver of a goat at David’s head.” Foran 
ingenious suggestion founded on this, sce Maaic, vol. 
il. p. 1745 a. 

6 No doubt a similar procession to that alluded to 
in Ps. Ixviii. 25. where it will be observed that tho 
words interpolated by our translators —‘ among them 
were the damsels”’—alter the sense. The presence 
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by Abigail and Ahinoam, we ave not told; but it is 
plain from the subsequent occurrences that some- 
thing had happened to alter the relations of herself 
and David. ‘They were no longer what they had 
been to each other. The alienation was probably 
mutual. On her side must have been the recol- 
lection of the lone contests which had taken place 
in the interval between her father and David; the 
strong anti-Saulite and anti-Benjamite feeling prev- 
alent in the camp at Lebron, where every word 
she heard must have contained sume distasteful 
allusion, and where at every turn she must have en- 
countered men like Abiathar the priest, or Ismaiah 
the Gibeonite (1 Chr. xii. 45; comp. 2 Sam. xxi. 2), 
who had lost the whoie or the greater part of their 
relatives in some sudden burst of her father’s fury. 
Add to this the connection between her husband 
and the Philistines who had killed her father and 
brothers; and, more than all perhaps, the inevitable 
diflerence between the boy-husband of her recol- 
lections and the matured and occupied warrior who 
now reeeived her. The whole must have come upon 
her as a strong contrast to the afleetionate husband 
whose tears had followed her along the road over 
Olivet [2 Sam. iii. 16], and to the home over which 
we cannot doubt she ruled supreme. On the side 
of David it is natural to put her advanced years, 
in a climate where women are old’ at. thirty, and 
probably a petulant and jealous temper inherited 
trom her father, one outburst of which certainly 
produced the rupture between them which closes 
our kuowledge of Michal. 

It was the day of David's greatest. triumph, when 
he brought the Ark of Jehovah from its temporary 
resting-place to its home in the newly-acquired city. 
It was a triumph in every respect peculiarly his 
own. ‘The procession consisted of priests, Levites, 
the captains of the host, the elders of the nation; 
and conspicuous in front, “in the midst of the 
damsels playing on the timbrels,”’ & was the king 
dancing and leaping. Michal watched this proces- 
sion approach [ron: the window of her apartments 
in the royal harem: the motions of her husband ¢ 
shocked her as undignified and indecent — * she 
despised him in her heart.’ It would have been 
well if her contempt had rested there; but it was 
not in her nature to conceal it, aud when, after the 
exertions of the long day were over, the lust burnt- 
oftering and the last peace-offering offered, the last 
portion distributed to the crowd of worshippers, 
the king entered his house to bless his family, he 
was received by his wife not with the congratula- 
tions which he had a right to expect and which 
would have been so grateful to him, but with a 
bitter taunt whieh showed how incapable she was 
of appreciating either her hushand’s temper or the 
service in which he had been envaged. David's 


of the women as stated abovevis implied in the words 
of Michal in 2 Sam. vi. 20, when compared with the 
statement of Ps. Ixviil. 

¢ It seents from the words of Michal (vi. 20), which 
must be tuken in their Hteral sense, coupled with the 
statement of 1 Chr. xv. 27, that David was clad io 
nothing but the ephod of thin linen. So it is under- 
stood by Procopius of Gaza (i721 Chr. xv.). The ephod 
seems to have been a kind of tippet which went over 
the shoulders (é7wats), and cannot have afforded much 
protection to the person, especially of a man in violent 
action. 
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retort was a tremendous one, conveyed in words 
It 


which once spoken could never be recalled. 
gathered up all the differences between them which 


made sympathy no lonyer possible, and we do not 


need the assurance of the sacred writer that & Michal 
had no child unto the day of her death,” to feel 
quite certain that all intercourse between her and 
David must have ceased from that date. Josephus 
(Alnt. vii. 4, § 3) intimates that she returned to 
Phaltiel, but of this there is no mention in the 
records of the Bible; and, however much we may 
hesitate at doubting a writer so accurate as Josephus 
when his own interests are not concerned, yet it 
would be difficult to reconcile such a thing with 
the known ideas of the Jews as to women who 
had once shared the king’s bed.2 See Kizrany, 
ARBISHAG, ADONIJAH,. 

Her name appears but once again (2 Sam. xxi. 8) 
as the bringer-up, or more accurately the mother, 
of five of the grandchildren of Saul who were sacri- 
ficed to Jehovah by the Gibeonites on the hill of 
Gibeah. But. it is probably more correct to sub- 
stitute Merab for Michal in this place, for which 
see p. 1892. G. 

MICHE’AS (AMichwas), the prophet Micah 
the Morasthite (2 Fésdr. i. 30). 

MICH’MAS (D'9D!3 : fin Izr.,] Maxpas: 
Alex. Xaupas: fin Neh., Maxeuas:] JMachmas), 
a variation, probably a later” form, of the name 
Micumasu (zr. ii. 27; Neh. vii. 31). In the 
parallel passage of 1 Esdras it is given as MACALON, 
See the following article. G. 


MICH’MASH (W'3D%D [something hidden, 
treasure, Ges.3 place of Chemosh, First]: May- 
pods; [Vat. in 1 Sam. xiii. 11, 22, 23, xiv. 31, 
Mayenas:] Machmus), a town which is known to 
us alinost: solely by its connection with the Philis- 
tine war of Saul and Jonathan (1 Sam. xiii., xiv.). 
It has been identified with great probability ma 
villaze which still bears the name of Miikhmas, and 
stands at about 7 miles north of Jerusalem, on the 
northern edyve of the great Wady Swecintt — in 
some Maps W. Muar — which forms the main 
pass of communication between the central high- 
lands on which the village stands, and the Jordan 
valley at Jericho. Tmmediately facing JJukhmas, 
on the opposite side of the ravine, is the modern 
representative of Geba; and behind this again are 
Ramah and Gibeah — all memorable names in the 
long struggle which has immortalized Michmash. 
Bethel is about 4+ miles to the north of Michmash, 
and the interval is filled up by the heights of Burka, 
Deir Diwan, Tell el-Hajar, etc., which appear to 
have constituted the “ Mount Bethel’ of the nar- 





a The Jewish tradition, preserved in the Targum on 
Ruth iii. 8, states that Phaltiol bad from the first acted 
in accordance with the idea alluded to in the text. Ile 
is placed in the same rank with Joseph, and is com- 
memorated as “Phaltiel, son of Laish, the pious 


(STNOM, the word used for the Puritans of tho New 
Testament times), who placed a sword between himself 
and Michal, Saul’s daughter, lest he should go in unto 
her.” [ASSIDZANS.] 

b The change of th? into D is frequent in the 
later Ilebrew (sco Ges. Thes. 931 b). 


¢ The Hobrew word aS), or 22, means both 


an officer and a garrison (Ges. Thes. 903). It is ren- 
Jerei in the A. V. by the former in 1 K. iv. 19, and 
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rative (xiii. 2). So much is necessary to make tha 
notices of Michmash contained in the Bible intel- 
livible. 


The place was thus situated in the very middle 
of the tribe of Benjamin. If the name be, as some 
scholars assert (Fiirst, //andicb. 600 6, 732 6), com- 
pounded from that of Chemosh, the Moabite deity, 
it is not improbably a relic of some incursion or 
invasion of the Moabites, just as Chephar-haam- 
menat, in this very neighborhood, is of the Am- 
monites. But though in the heart of Benjamin, 
it is not named in the list of the towns of that 
tribe (comp. Josh. xviii.), but first appears as one 
of the chief points of Saul's position at the out- 
break of the war. He was occupying the range of 
heizhts just mentioned, one end of his line resting 
on Bethel, the other at Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 2). 
In Geba, close to him, but separated by the wide 
and intricate valley, the Philistines had a garrison, 
with a chief¢ officer. The taking of the garrison 
or the killing of the officer by Saul's son Jonathan 
was the first move. The next was for the Philis- 
tines to swarm up from their sea-side plain in such 
numbers, that no alternative was left for Saul but 
to retire down the wady to Gilgal, near Jericho, 
that from that ancient sanctuary he might collect 
and reassure the Israelites. Michmash was then 
occupied by the Philistines, and was their furthest 
post to the East.“ But it was destined to witness 
their sudden overthrow. While he was in Geba, 
and his father in Michmash, Jonathan must have 
crossed the intervening valley too often not to know 
it thorouchly; and the intricate paths which render 
it impossible for a stranger to find his way through 
the mounds and hummocks which crowd the bottom 
of the ravine — with these he was so familiar — the 
‘passages "’ here, the «sharp rocks " there —as to 
be able to traverse them even in the dark. — It was 
just as the day dawned (Joseph. Ant. vi. 6, § 2) 
that the watchers in the garrison at Michmash 
descried the two Hebrews clambering up the steeps 
beneath. We learn from the details furnished by 
Josephus, who must have had an opportunity of 
examining the spot when he passed it with Titus 
on their way to the siege of Jerusalem (see B. J: 
y. 2, § 1), that the part of Michmash in which the 
Philistines had established themselves consisted of 
three summits, surrounded by a line of rocks like 
a natural entrenchment, and ending in a long and 
sharp precipice believed to be impregnable. Finding 
himself observed from above, and taking the invita- 
tion as an omen in his favor, Jonathan turned from 
the course which he was at first pursuing, and 
crept up in the direction of the point reputed im- 
pregnable. And it was there, according to Jose- 





by tho latter in the passage in question. Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. 41) affirms unhesitatingly that the former 
is correct; but not so Michaelis, Zunz, and De Wette, 
in their translations, or Gesenius as above. The Eng- 
lish word © post” embraces some of the significations 
of Netsib 

d See xiv. 81, where Michmash is named as the 
point on the east at which the slaughter began, and 
Ajalon, on the west, that at which it terminated. Un- 
like tho Canaanites (Josh. x.), who probably made off 
in the direction of Phoenicia, and therefore chose the 
upper road by tho two Beth-horons, the Philistines 
when they reached Gibeon took the left hand and 
lower road, by the Wady Suleiman — where Yalo atill 
exists — the most direct access to their own maritims 
plain. 
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paus, that he and his armor-bearer made their 
sntrance to the camp (Joseph. Ant. vi. 6, § 2). 
(GiBEAR, vol. ii. p. 915; JONATHAN. | 

Unless MAKAZ be Michmash — an identification 
for which we have only the authority of the XX. 
—we hear nothing of the place from this time till 
the invasion of Judah by Sennacherib in the reign 
of Hezekiah, when it is mentioned by Isaiah (x. 28). 
He is advancing by the northern road, and has 
passed Ai and Migron. At Michmash, on the 
further side of the almost impassable ravine, the 
heavy baggage (A. V. “carriages,” see vol. i. p. 
392) is deposited, but the great king himself 
crosses the pass, and takes up his quarters for the 
night at Geba. AJl this is in exact accordance with 
the indications of the narrative of 1 Samuel, and 
with the present localities. 

After the Captivity, the men of the place re- 
. turned, 122 in number (Iezr. ii. 27; Neh. vii. 31; 
in both these-the name is slightly altered to Micur- 
mAs), and reoccupied their former home (Neh. 
xi, 31). 

At a later date it became the residence of Jona- 
than Maccabreus, and the seat of his government 
(1 Mace. ix. 73, ‘* Machmas;'’ Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
1,§ 6). In the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomasticon, « Machmas"’) it was “a very large 
Village retaining its ancient name, and lying near 
Ramah in the district of lia (Jerusalem), at 9 
miles distance therefrom.”’ 

Later still it was famed for the excellence of its 
corn. See the quotation from the Mishua (Jfena- 
choth) in Reland (Palestina, p. 897), and Schwarz 
(p- 131). Whether this excellence is still maintained 
wedo not know. ‘T'here is a good deal of cultivation 
in and amongst groves of old olives in the broad 
shallow wady which slopes down to the north and 
east of the village; but Jfukhmas itself is a very 
poor place, and the country close to it has truly 
“a most forbidding aspect.’’ ‘* Huge gray rocks 
raise up their bald crowns, completely hiding every 
patch of soil, and the gray huts of the village, and 
the gray ruins that encompass them can hardly be 
distinguished from the rocks themselves.” ‘There 
are considerable remains of massive foundations, 
columns, cisterns, etc., testifying to former pros- 
perity, greater than that of either Anathoth or 
Geba (Porter, Hundbk. 215, 216). 

Immediately below the village, the great wady 
spreads out to a considerable width — perhaps half 
amile; and its bed is broken up into an intricate 
Taass of hummocks and mounds, some two of which, 
before the torrents of 3,000 winters had reduced and 
rounded their forms, were probably the two “ teeth 
of cliff”” —the Bozez and Seneh of Jonathan's ad- 
venture. Right opposite is Jeba, on a curiously 
terraced hill. To the left the wady contracts again, 
and shows a narrow black gorge of almost vertical 
limestone rocks pierced with mysterious caverns 
and fissures, the resort, so the writer was assured, 
of hyenas, porcupines, and eagles. In the wet 
season the stream is said to be often deeper than 
a rage neck, very strong, and of a bright yellow 
color. , 

In the Middle Ages el-Bireh was believed to be 
Michmash (see Maundrell, March 25; and the 
>pious details in Quaresmius, Llucidatio, ii. 786, 
187). But el-Bireh is now ascertained on good 
frounds to be identical with BEERoTH. G. 


MICH METHAH (ANSP c, i. ¢. the 
Micmethath : Ixaopdv, Andavad; Alex. Max0w0, 
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in both cases: Machmethath), a place which formed 
one of the landmarks of the }ounlary of the ter- 
ritories of [phraim and Manasseh on the western 


side of Jordan. (1.) It Jay “facing (03D Sy 
Shechem;” it also was the next place on thé 
boundary west of Asien ¢ (Josh. xvii. 7), if indeed 
the two are not ove and the same place — ham- 
Micmethath a distinguishing aflix to the commoner 
name of Asher. The latter view is taken by Reland 
(Palestina, p. 596) — no mean authority — and also 
by Schwarz (p. 147), but it is not supported by the 
Masoretic accents of the passage. ‘The former is 
that of the Targum of Jonathan, as well as our 
own A.V. Whichever may ultimately be found 
correct, the position of the plice must be some- 
where on the east of and not far distant from 
Shechem. But then (2.) this appears quite incon- 
sistent with the mention of the same name in the 
specification of a former boundary (Josh. xvi. 6). 
[lere the whole description seems to relate to the 
boundary between Benjamin aud Tphraim (z. e. 
[phraim’s southern boundary), and Michmethath 
follows Beth-horon the upper, and is stated to be on 
its west or seaward side. Now Beth-horon is at 
least 2U miles, as the crow flies, fron: Sheehem, and 
more than 30 from Asher. The only escape from 
such hopeless contradictions is the belief that the 
statements of chap. xvi. have suflered very great 
mutilation, and that a gap exists between verses 
5 and 6, which if supplied would give the land- 
marks which connected the two remote points of 
Beth-horon and Michmethath. The plaee has not 
been met with nor the name discovered by travel- 
lers, ancient or modern. G. 


MICH’RI (075% [perh. purchased, valuable, 
Ges.] : Muxip ; [ Vat. Maxeip;] Alex. Moxope° 
Mochori). Ancestor of Elah, one of the heads of 
the fathers of Benjamin (1 Chr. ix. 8) after the 
Cuptivity. 


MICH’TAM (AA: oTnroypadia: titule 
inscriptio). 'Lhis word occurs in the titles of six 
Psalms (xvi., lvi.-Ix.), all of which are ascribed to 
David. The marginal reading of our A. V. is ‘a 
golden psalin,” while in the Geneva version it is 
described as “a certain tune.” From the position 
which it occupies in the title, compered with that 
of Mizmor (A. V. “ Psalm,” Ds. iv.-vi., ete.), 
Maschil (Ps. xxxii., ete.), and Shiqgaion (Vs. vii-), 
the first of which certainly denotes a song with an 
instrumental accompaniment (as distinguished from 
shir, a song for the voice alone), we may infer that 
michtam is a term applied to these psalins to de- 
note their inusical character, but bevond this every- 
thing is obscure. ‘The very etymology of the word 
is uncertain. 1. Kimchi and Aben Ezra, amony 


Rabbinical writers, trace it to the root OD, 


catham, as it appears in OVD, cethem, which is 


rendered in the A. V. “vold’’ (Job xxviii. 16), 
“pure gold’? (Job xxviii. 19), “fine gold” Glob 
xxxi. 24); because the psalin was to David precicus 
as fine gold. They have been followed by the 
translators in the margin of our version, and the 
Michtam Psalms have been compared with the 
“ Golden Sayings of Pythavoras and the Proverbs 
of Ali. Others have thought the epithet “ golden” 
was applied to these psalms, because they were 


@ For the situation of the town of AS-TER see note 
to MaNasseH, Vol. ii. p. 1170. 
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written in letters of gold and suspended in the 
Sanctuary or elsewhere, like the J/oullukat, or sus- 
pended poems of Mecca, which were called Afod- 
hahabat, or “ golden,” because they were written 
in vold characters upon Egyptian linen. There is, 
however, ng trace among the Uebrews of a practice 
analovous to this. Another interpretation, based 
upon the same etymology of the word, is given to 
Michtam by an unknown writer quoted by Jarchi 
(I’s. xvi. 1). According to this, it siynifies “: 
crown,’ because David asked God for his protec- 
tion, and He was as a crown to him (I's. y. 12). 


2. In Syriac the root in conj. Pael, ph, 


cathe, sivnifies “to stain,’’ hence “ to defile,” the 
primary meaning in Peal being probably “to spot, 
mark with spots," whence the substantive is in 
common use in Rabbinical Hebrew in the sense of 
“spot”? or & mark”? (comp. Kimehi, ow Am. i. 1). 
In this sense the Niphal participle occurs in Jer. 
li. 22, “thine iniquity is spelted before me,? which 
makes the parallelism more striking than the 
marked" of our A.V. From this etymology the 
meanings have been given to Wichdaan of “a noted 
song’’ (Junius and ‘Tremellius, trsiynis), or a song 
which was graven or carved upon stone, & monu- 
mental inscription; the latter of which has the 
merit of antiquity in its favor, being supported by 
the renderings of the LAX., Theodotion, the 
Chaldee Targum, and the Vulgate. (See Michaelis, 
Suppl. ad Ler. Heb. No, 1242.) There is nothing 
in the character of the psalms so desiznated to 
render the title appropriate; had the Hebrews been 
acquainted with musical notes, it would be as reason- 
able to compare the word AWiehtam with the old 
English “ prick-song,”’@ a song pricked or noted. 
In the utter darkness which envelopes it, any con- 
jecture is worthy of consideration; many are value- 
less as involving the transference to one language 
of the metaphors uf another. 


a“w 


3. The corresponding Arab. @AD, Catama, “ to 


conceal, repress,”’ is ulso resorted to for the explana- 
tion of Michktam. which was a title given to certain 
psalms, according to Ilezel, because they were 
written while David was in concealment. This, 
however, could not be appropriate to Ps. lviii., Is. 
Krom the same root Henystenberg attributes to 
them a hidden, mystical import, and renders Mich- 
tam by Geheimniss, which he explains as “ein Lied 
ticfen Sinnes.”” Apparently referring the word to 
the same origin, Ewald (Jahr. viii. p. 683) suggests 
that it may designate a song accompanied by bass 
instruments, like the eymbals of trumpet-sound ” 
of Ps. el. 5, which would be adapted to the plaintive 
character of Ps. xvi. and others of the series to 
which it is applied. The same mournful tone is 
also believed to be indicated in Afichtai as derived 
“eo 


from a root analogous to the Arab. @AS, cathama, 


which in conj. vii. signifies ‘to be sad,” in which 


» 


case it would denote ‘an elegy. 





a Shakespeare, Rom. and Jul. ii. $: “He fights as 
you sing pricksong, keeps time, distance, and propor- 
don.” 

© Tov tarewvddpovos Kai amAov Tov Aavid, 

© Tarewvodporos Kai auwov. 

ad © Vlumilis et simplicis David.” 

e The notion that there were two peoples called Mid- 
an, founded on the supposed shortness of the interval 


MIDIAN 


4. But the explanation which is most approved 
by Rosenmiiller and Gesenius is that which finds 


in Michtam the equivalent of 225, mictab ; a 
word which occurs in Is. xxxviii. 9 (A. V. ¢writ- 
ing), and which is believed by Capellus (Cret. 
Sacr. iv. 2, £11) to have been the reading followed 
by the LXX.and Targum. Gesenius supports bir 


decision by instances of similar interchanges of 2 


and % in roots of cognate meaning. In accord- 


ance With this De Wette renders “ Schrift.” 

5. For the sake of completeness another theory 
may be noticed, which is quite untenable in itself, 
but is curious as being maintained in the versions 
of Aquila’ and Symmachus,¢’and of Jerome ¢ 
according to the Hebrew, and was derived from 
the Rabbinical interpreters. According to these, 


EMD isan enigmatic word equivalent to =] 


Diy), “humble and perfect,” epithets applied to 
David himself. 

It is evident from what has been said, that noth- 
ing has been really done to throw light upon the 
meaning of this vbscure word, and there seems little 
likelihood that the ditticulty will be cleared away. 
Beyond the general probability that it is a musi- 
cal term, the origin of which is uncertain and the 
application lost, nuthing is known. The subject 
will be found discussed in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia 
(Psalm, vol. i. caplic. titul. xlii-slvi.), and by Hup- 
feld (Die Psalmen, i. 308-311), who has collected all 
the evidence bearing upon it, and adheres to the 
rendering Aleinod (jewel, treasure), which Luther 
also gives. and which is adopted by Hitzig and 
Mendelssohn. W. A. W. 


MID’DIN (J'M [reach, extension]: Alvar. 
[Alex.] Madwy: [Comp. Maddiv:] -Meddin), a 
city of Judah (Josh. xv. 61), one of the six speci- 
fied as situated in the district of “the midbar” 
(A. V. “wilderness "’). This midbar, as it con- 
tained Beth ha-Arabah, the city of Salt, and En- 
vedi, must have embraced not only the waste lands 
on the upper level, but also the cliffs themselves 
and the strip of shore at their feet, on the edge of 
the lnke itself. Middin is not mentioned by Euse- 
bins or Jerome, nor has it been identified or per- 
haps sought for by later travellers. By Van de 
Velde (Memoir, 256, and up) mention is made 
of a valley on the southwestern side of the Dead 
Sea, below Masada, called Cm cl-Bedun, which 
may contain a trace of the ancient name. G. 


* MIDDLE-WALL. [Paxtition, WALL 
or, Amer. ed. ] 

MID/IAN (JY, strife, contention, Ges.: 
Madidu [oceasionally Madiay]: Jfadian), a sop 
of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 23 1 Chr. i. 
32); progenitor of the Midianites, or Arabiang 
dwelling principally in the desert north of the pen- 
insula of Arabia.e Southwards they extended along 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of Eyleh (Sinus 








for any considerable multiplication from Abraham to 
Moses, and on the mention of Moses’ Cushito wife, the 
writer thinks to be untenable. Even conceding the 
former objection, which is unnecessary, one tribe has 
often become merged into another, aud older one, und 
only the name of the later retained. See below and 


MOSES 


Bier ose TE ware, 


MIDIAN 


Hlamticus); and northwards they stretched along 
vhe eastern frontier of Palestine; while the oases in 
the peninsula of Sinai seem to have afforded them 
pasture grounds, and caused it to be included in the 
“land of Midian '’ (but see below on this point). 
The people is always spoken of, in the Hebrew, as 


“ Midian," 7)°T!D, except in Gen. xxxvii. 36; Num. 
xxy. 17, xxxi. 2, where we find the pl. HSI T, 


In Gen. xxxvii. 28, the form [21% occurs, ren- 
dered in the A. V. as well as in the Vulg.¢ “ Mid- 
ianites;’’ and this is probably the correct rendering, 
since it occurs in ver. 36 of the same chap.; though 
the people here mentioned may be descendants of 


MEDAN (which see). The gentilic form TW, 
‘‘ Midianite,’’ occurs once, Num. x. 29. 

After the chronological record of Midian’s birth, 
with the names of his sons, in the xxvth chapter of 
Genesis, the name disappears from the J3iblical 
history until the time of Moses; Midian is first 
mentioned, as a people, when Moses fled, having 
killed the Egyptian, to the “land of Midian”? (Iéx. 
ii. 15), and married a daughiter of a priest of Midian 
(21). The “land of Midian,” or the portion of it 
specially referred to, was probably the peninsula of 
Sinai, for we read in the next chapter (ver. 1) that 
Moses led the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, the 
priest of Midian, “ to the backside of the desert, and 
came to the mountain of God, even Horeb,’’ and 
this with a natural supposition that he did 
not flee far beyond the frontier of Egypt (compare 
Ex. xviii. 1-27, where it is recorded that Jethro 
came to Moses to the mount of God after the Kxo- 
dus from Egypt; but in v. 27 “he went his way 
into his own land: "’ see also Num. x. 29, 30). It 
should, however, be remembered that the name 
of Midian (and hence the “land of Midian’) was 
perhaps often applied, as that of the most powerful 
of the northern Arab tribes, to the northern 
Arabs generally, i. e. those of Abrahamic descent 
(comp. Gen. xxxvii. 28, but see respecting this 
passage above; and Judg. vill. 24); just as BENE- 
Kreprem embraced all those peoples, and, with a 
wider signification, other Eastern tribes. If this 
reading of the name be correct, “ Midian ” would 
correspond very nearly with our modern word 
“ Arab;”’ limiting, however, the modern word to 
the Arabs of the northern and Egyptian deserts: 
all the Ishmaelite tribes of those deserts would thus 
be Midianites, as we call them Arabs, the desert 
being their “land.’’ At least, it cannot be doubted 
that the descendants of Hagar and Keturah inter- 
married; and thus the Midianites are apparently 
called Ishmaelites, in Judg. viii. 24, being con- 
nected, both by blood and national customs, with 
the father of the Arabs. The wandering habits of 
nomadic tribes must also preclude our arguing from 
the fact of Moses’ leading his father’s flock to Horeb, 
that Sinai was necessarily more than a station of 
Midian: those tribes annually traverse a great ex- 
tent of country in search of pasturage, and have 
their established summer and winter pastures. The 
Midianites were mostly (not always) dwellers in 
tents, not towns; and Sinai has not sufficient pas- 

ture to support more than a small, or a moving 
people. But it must be remembered that perhaps 





@ The LXX. have here Madipvator, which seems to 
be &n unusual mode of writing the name of the people 


Yacended from Madidu. The Samaritan has O53‘ 7), 
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(or we may say profab/y) the peninsula of Sinai has 
considerably changed in its physical character since 
the time of Moses; for the adjacent isthmus has 
since that period, risen many feet, so that ‘the 
tongue of the Evyptian Sea’? has “ dried up:"? and 
this supposition would much diminish the difficulty 
of accounting for the means of subsistence found by 
the Israelites in their wanderings in the wilderness, 
when not miraculously supplied. Apart from this 
consideration, we knew that the Evyptians after- 
wards worked mines at Sardbct e-Ahaddim and a 
small mining population may have found sufficient 
sustenance, at least in some seasons of the year, in 
the few watered valleys, and wherever vround 
could be reclaimed: rock-inscriptions (though of 
later date) testify to the number of at least passera- 
by; and the remains of villages of a mining popue 
lation have been recently discovered. Whatever 
may have been the position of Midian in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, if we may believe the Arabian 
historians and geoyvraphers, backed as_ their testi- 
mony is by the Greek geographers, the city of 
Midian was situate on the opposite, or Arabian, 
shore of the Arabian culf, and thence northwards 
and spreading east and west we have the true coun- 
try of the wandering Midianites. ‘See further in 
SINAL 


The next occurrence of the name of this people 
in the sacred history marks their northern. settle- 
ments on the border of the Promised Land, “on 
this side Jordan [by] Jericho” in the plains of 
Moab (Num. xxii. 1-4), when Balak said, of Israel, 


to the elders (EY3P%, or « old men,” the same as 


the Arab “sheykhs”) of Midian, “ Now shall this 
company lick up all [that are] round about us, as 
the ox licketh up the grass of the field.”” In the 
subsequent transaction with Balaan, the elders of 
Midian went with those of Moab, “with the re- 
wards of divination in their hand *’ (7); but in the 
remarkable words of Balaam, the Midianites are 
not mentioned. This might be explained by the 
supposition that Midian was a wandering tribe, 
whose pasture-lands reached wherever, in the Ara- 
bian desert and frontier of Palestine, pasture was 
to be found, and who would not feel, in the same 
degree as Moab, Amalek, or the other more settled 
and avricultural inhabitants of the land allotted to 
the tribes of Israel, the arrival of the latter. But 
the spoil taken in the war that soon followed, and 
more especially the mention of the dwellings of 
Midian, render this suggestion very doubtful, and 
point rather to a considerable pastoral settlement 
of Midian in the trans-Jordanic country. Such 
settlements of Arabs have, however, been very com- 
mon. In this case the Midianites were evidently 
tributary to the Amorites, being “ dukes of Sihon, 
dwelling in the country” (VON NAW): this 
inferior position explains their omission from Ba- 
laam’s prophecy. It was here, “on this side Jor- 
dan,’’ that the chief doings of the Midianites with 
the Israelites took place. The latter, while they 
abode in Shittim, “ joined themselves unto Baal- 
Peor’? (Num. xxv. 1, &.) — apparently a Midianite 
as well as a Moabitish deity —the result of the 
sin of whoredom with the Moabitish women; and 
when “the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel . . . and the congregation of the children 
of Israel [were] weeping [before] the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation,” an Israelite brought 
a Midianitish woman openly into the camp. The 
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rank of this woman Coznt, that of a daughter of 
Zur, who was * head over a people, of a chief house 
in Midian,’ throws a strange light over the ob- 
scure pace of that people's history. The vices of 
the Canaanites, idolatry and whoredom, had in- 
fected the descendants of Abraham, doubtless con- 
nected by successive intermarriaves with — those 
tribes; and the prostitution of this chief's daughter, 
cauvht as it was from the customs of the Canaan- 
ites, is evidence of the ethnological type of the lat- 
ter tribes. Some African nations have a similar 
custom: they offer their unmarried daughters to 
show hospitality to their guests. Zur was one of 


the five «kings " aa> 5), slain in the war with 
Midian, recorded in ch. xxxi. 

The influenee of the Midianites on the Israelites 
was clearly most evil, and directly tended to lead 
them from the injunctions of Moses. Much of the 
dangerous character of their influence may probably 
be ascribed to the common descent from Abraham. 
While the Canaanitish tribes were abhorred., Midian 
micht claim consanguinity, and more readily seduce 
Isracl from their allegiance. ‘The events at Shittim 
occasioned the injunction to vex Midian and smite 
them — © for they vex vou with their wiles, where- 
with they have beuiled you in the matter of Peor 
and in the matter of Cozhi, the dauzhter of a prince 
of Midian, their sister, whieh was slain in the day 
of the plague for Peor’s sake’? (Num. xxv. 18); 
and further on, Moses is enjoined, + Avenve the 
children of Israel of the Midianites: afterward shalt 
thou be vathered unto thy people (xxxi. 2). 
Twelve thousand men, a thousand from eaeh tribe, 
went up to this war, a war in which all the mates 
of the enemy were slain, and the five kines of 
Midian — Evi, Rekem, Zur, Hur, and Reba, to- 
gether with Balaain; and afterwards, by the express 
command of Moses, only the virgins and female 
infants, of the captives brought into the camp, were 
spared alive. The cities and castles of the van- 
quished, and the spoil taken, atlord: facets to which 
we shall recur. After a lapse of some years (the 
number is very doubtful, see Cibkoxococy ), the 
Midianites appear again as the enemies of the 
Israelites. ‘They had recovered from the devasta- 
tion of the former war, probably by the arrival of 
fresh colonists from the desert. tracts over which 
their tribes wandered; and they now were suth- 
ciently powerful to become the oppressors of the 
children of Israel. The advoeates of a short ehro- 
nolory must, however unwillingly, concede a eon- 
siderable time for Midian thus to recover from the 
severe blow inflieted by Moses. Allied with the 
Amalekites, and the Bene-Nedem, they drove them 
to make dens in the mountains and eaves and 
strongholds. and wasted their erops even to Gaza, 
on the Mediterranean coast, in the land of Simeon. 
The judgeship of Gideon was the immediate conse- 
quence of these calamities; and with the battle he 
fought in the valley of Jezreel, and his pursuit of 
‘he flying enemy over Jordan to Karkor, the power 


ses. 


‘afterwards iu ver. 18, called 


a aN" PVA habia 


a patriarchal house ; 


prince, SOL, 
6 These are afterwards (Josh. 
princes ”’ CNW), which may also be rendered 
‘he leader or captain of a tribe, or even of a family 


'Ges.), and “dukes” (SD°D3, not the word rendered 


head of families of 


ya 


(See next note.) 
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of Midian seems to have been broken. It is written 
« Thus was Midian subdued before the children of 
Israel, so that they lifted up their heads no more" 
(Judy. viii, 28). The part taken by Gideon in thi¢ 
memorable event has been treated of elsewhere, but 
the Midianite side of the story is pregnant with 
interest. [GipEON.] 

Midian had oppressed Israel for seven years. As 
a numberless eastern horde they entered the land 
with their eattle and their camels. The imagina- 
tion shows us the ereen plains of Palestine sprinkled 
with the black goat’s-hair tents of this great Arab 
tribe, their flocks and herds and camels let loose in 
the standing corn, and foraging parties of horsemen 
driving before thei the possessions of the Israelites; 
fur * they came like locusts (A. V. ‘grasshoppers,’ 


M27) for multitude’? (Judge. vi. 5), and when - 


the “angel of the Lord’ came to Gideon, so severe 
was the oppression that he was threshing wheat by 
the wine-press fo hide at from the Midianites (11). 
When Gideon had received the Divine command 
to deliver Israel, and had thrown down the altar 
of Baal, we read, © Then all the Midianites and the 
Anniekites and the Bene-Kedem were gathered to- 
cether, and went over,” descended from the desert 
hills and crossed Jordan, “and pitehed in the Valley 
of Jezreel* (33) — part of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
the hattle-field of Palestine — and there, from “the 
ery, bleak crowns of Gilboa,’’ where Saul and 
Jonathan perished, did Gideon, with the host that 
he had gathered together of Israel, look down on 
the Midianites, who «were on the north side of 
them, by the hill of Moreh, in the valley ’’ (vii. 1). 
The scene over that fertile plain, dotted with the 
enemies of Tsrael, “ the Midianites and the Amal- 
ekites and all the Bene-Kedem, [who] lay along ¢ 
in the valley like locusts for multitude, and their 
camels were without: number, as the sand by the 
sea-side for multitude (vii, 12), has been  pie- 
turesquely painted by Professor Stanley (S. Gt P.). 

The deseent of Gideon and his servant into the 
eamp, and the conversation of the Midianite watch 
forms a vividl pieture of Arab life. 1t does more; 
it proves that as Gideon, or Phurah, his servant, 
or both, understood the language of Midian, the 
Semitic lanunaves differed much less in the 14th 
or 13th century B. ¢. than they did in after times 
[see ARABIA, vol. i. p. 142]; and we besides obtain 
a remarkable proof of the consanguinity of the 
Midianites, and learn that, though the name was 
probably applied to all or nest of the northern 
Abrahamie Anibs, it was not applied to the Canaan- 
ites, who certainly did not then speak a Semitic 
laneuage that Gideon could understand. 

The stratagem of Gideon receives an illustration 
from modern oriental life. Until lately the police 
In Cairo were accustomed to go their rounds with 
a lighted toreh thrust into a pitcher, and the 
pitcher was) suddenly withdrawn when light was 
required (Lane's Mod. /g. Sth ed. p. 120)—a 
eustom affording an exact parallel to the ancient 





duke in the enumeration of the dukes of Edom”), 
one anointed, a prince consecrated by anointing” 
(Ges.) of Sihon king of the Ainorites ; apparently lieu 
tenants of the Amorite, or princes of his appointing. 
{Hun ; Tran.) 

¢ Prof. Stanley reads here “ wrapt in sleep.” Though 
the leb. will bear this interpretation, Gesenius has 
© eneariped.”” 
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expedient adopted by Gideon. The consequent 
panic of the great multitude in the valley, if it has 
no parallels in modern European history, is con- 
sistent with oriental character. Of all peoples, the 
nations of the East are most liable to sudden and 
violent emotions; and a panic in one of their 
heterogeneous, undisciplined, and excitable hosts 
has always proved disastrous. In the case of 
Gideon, however, the result of his attack was di- 
rected by God, the Divine hand being especially 
shown in the smal] number of Israel, 300 men, 
against 135,000 of the enemy. At the sight of 
the 800 torches, suddenly blazing round about the 
camp in the beginning of the middle-watch (which 
the Midianites had newly set), with the confused 
din of the trumpets, “ for the three companies blew 
the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, and held the 
famps in their left hands, and the trumpets in their 
right hands to blow [withal], and they cried, [The 
sword] of the Lord and of Gideon"' (vii. 20), ‘all 
the host ran, and cried, and fled’? (21). The 
panic-stricken multitude knew not enemy from 
friend, for “‘ the Lord set every man’s sword ayainst 
his fellow even throughout all the host’ (22). The 
rout was complete, the first places made for being 
Beth-shittah (‘* the house of the acacia’’) in Zere- 


rath, and the “border” [SYDW] of Abel-me- 
holah, ‘‘the meadow of the dance,” both being 
probably down the Jordan Valley, unto T'abbath, 
shaping their flight to the ford of Beth-barah, where 
probably they had crossed the river as invaders. 
The flight of so great a host, encumbered with slow- 
moving camels, baggage, and cattle, was calamitous. 
All the men of Israel, out of Naphtali, and Asher, 
and Manasseh, joined in the pursuit; and Gideon 
roused the men of Mount Ephraim to “ take before” 
the Midianites ‘‘the waters unto Beth-barah aud 
Jordan '* (23, 24). ‘Thus cut off, two princes, Oreb 
and Zeeb (the ‘‘raven,’’ or, more correctly ‘‘ crow,”’ 
and the ‘ wolf’’), fell into the hands of Ephraim, 
and Oreb they slew at the rock Oreb, and Zeeb 
they slew at the wine-press of Zeeb (vii. 25; comp. 
Is. x. 26, where the “slaughter of Midian at the 
rock Oreb "’ is referred to).¢ But though we have 
seen that many joined in a desultory pursuit of the 
rabble of the Midianites, only the 300 men who 
had blown the trumpets in the Valley of Jezreel 
crossed Jordai: with Gideon, “ faint yet pursuing ”’ 
(viii. 4). With this force it remained for the lib- 
erator to attack the enemy on his own ground, for 
Midian had dwelt on the other side Jordan since 
the days of Moses. Fifteen thousand men, under 
the “kings? [92%] of Midian, Zebah and Zal- 
munna, were at Karkor, the sole remains of 135,- 
000, “for there fell an hundred and twenty thousand 
men that drew sword” (viii. 10). The assurance 
of God's help encouraged the weary three hundred, 
and they ascended from the plain (or ghdr) to the 
higher country by a ravine or torrent-bed in the 
hills, “by the way of them that dwelt in tents 
[that is, the pastoral or wandering people as distin- 
guished from towns-people], on the east of Nobah 
and Jogbehah, and smote the host, for the host was 
yecure’’ (viii. 11) — secure in that wild country, 





@ It is added, in the samo verse, that they pursued 
Midian, and brought the heads of the princes to Gideon 
‘on the other side Jordan.”» This anticipates the ac- 
‘ount of his crossing Jordan (viii. 4), but such trans- 
dositions are frequent, and the Hebrew may be read 
‘on this side Jordan.” 
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on their own ground, and away from the frequent 
haunts of man. A sharp pursuit seems to have 
followed this fresh victory, ending in the capture 
of the kings and the final discomfiture of the 
Midianites. The overthrow of Midian in its en- 
campmient, when it was “ secure,’ by the exhausted 
companies of Gideon (they were “ faint,’ and had 
been refused bread both at Suecoth and at Penuel, 
viii. 5-9), sets the seal to God's manifest hand in 
the deliverance of his people from the oppression 
of Midian. Zebah and Zalmunna were slain, and 
with them the name itself of Midian almost disap- 
pears from sacred history. ‘Vhat people never after- 
wards took up arms ayainst Israel, though they 
may have been allied with the nameless hordes who 
under the common designation of “ the peuple of 
the East,’? Bene-Kedein, harassed the eastern border 
of Palestine. 

Having traced the history of Midian, it remains 
to show what is known of their condition and cus- 
toms, etc., besides what has already been incidentally 
mentioned. The whole account of their doings with 
Israe] —and it is only thus that they find a place 
in the sacred writings, plainly marks them as char- 
acteristically Arab. We have already stated our 
opinion that they had intermarried with Islimael’s 
descendants, and become nationally one people, so 
that they are apparently called Ishimaelites; and 
that, conversely, it is most probable their power 
and numbers, with such intermariiaves, had caused 
the name of Midian to be applied to the northern 
Abrahamic Arabs generally. ‘They are described 
as true Arabs — now DBedawees, or * people of the 
desert;”? anon pastoral, or settled Arabs — the 
flock ” of Jethro; the cattle and flocks of Midian, 
in the later days of Moses; their camels without 
number, as the sand of the sea-side for multitude 
when they oppressed Israel in the days of the 
Judges — all agree with such a description. Like 
Arabs, who are predominantly a nomadic people, 
they seem to have partially settled in the land of 
Moab, under the rule of Sihon the Amorite, and to 
have adapted themselves readily to the cities ”’ 


(AINNY), and forts? (A. V. * goodly castles,’’ 


DN), which they did not build, but occupied, 
retaining even then their flocks and herds (Num. 
xxxi. 9, 10), but not their camels, which are not 
common among settled Arabs, because they are 
not required, and are never, in that state, healthy.® 
{srael seems to have devastated that settlement, and 
when next Midian appears in history it is as a 
desert-horde, pouring into Palestine with innumer. 
able camels; and, when routed and broken by 
Gideon, fleeing “by the way of them that dwelt 
in tents”? to the east of Jordan. The character 
of Midian we think is thus unmistakably marked. 
The only glimpse of their habits is found in the 
vigorous picture of the camp in the Valley of Jezreel, 
when the men talked together in the camp, and 
one told how he had dreamt that © a cake of barley- 
bread tumbled into the host of Midian, and came 
into a tent. and smote it that it fell, and overturned 
it, that the tent lay along "’ (Judy. vii. 13). 

We can scarcely doubt, notwithstanding the dis- 








4 Thus an Arab, believing in contagious diseases, 
asked Mohammed why camels in the desert are like 
gazolles, and become mangy us svon as they mix with 
camels in towns. The prophet answered, ‘ Who made 
the first camel mangy ? ” 
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putes of antiquaries, that the more ancient of the 


remarkable stune buildings in the Lejdh, and 


stretching far away over the land of Moab, are at 


least as old as the days of Sihon; and reading Mr. 


Porter's descriptions of the wild old-world character | 


J 


of the scenery, the * cities, and the “ goodly 


eastles,’’ one may almost faney himself in presence | 


of the hosts of Midian. 
a2, ce. ) 

The spoil taken in both the war of Moses and 
that of Gideon is remarkable. On the former ocea- 
sion, the spoil of 475,000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, and 
61,000 asses, seems to confirm the other indieations 
vf the then pastoral character of the Midianites ; 
the omission ‘of any mention of camels has been 
already explained. But the wold, silver, brass, iron, 
tin, and lead (Num. xxxi, 22), the “jewels of gold, 
chains, and bracelets, rines, earrings, and tablets ”’ 
(90) — the offering to the Lord being 16,750 shekels 
(52) — taken by Moses, is espeeially noteworthy; 
and it is coufirmed by the booty taken by Gideon ; 
for when he slew Zebah and Zalmunna he ‘took 
away the ornaments that [were} on their camels’ 
necks’ (Jude. viii. 21), and (24-26) he asked of 
every man the earrings of his prey, “ for they had 
golden earrings, because they [were] Ishmaelites.”’ 
“And the weieht of the golden earrings that he 
requested was a thousand and seven hundred 
[shekels] of gold; besides ornaments and. collars, 
und purple raiment that [was] on the kines of 
Midian, and beside the chains that [were] about 
their camels’ necks...) (Vhe renderine of A. V. is 
sulliciently accurate for our purpose here, and any 
eximmination into the form or character of these 
ornaments, tempting though it is, belongs more 
properly to other articles.) We have here a wealthy 
Arab nation, living by plunder, delighting in finery 
(especially their women, for we may here read 
“ nose-ring "); and, where forays were impossible, 
carrying on the traffic southwards into Arabia, the 
land of gold —if not naturally, by trade — and 
across to Chaldwa; or into the rich plains of 
Reypt.¢ 

Midian is named authentically only in the Bible. 
Tt has no history elsewhere. ‘The names of places 
and tribes oceasionally throw a feeble light on its 
past dwellings; but the stories of Arabian writers, 
borrowed, in the case of the northern Arabs, too 
frequently from late and untrustworthy Jewish 
writers, cannot be seriously treated. For reliable 
facts we must rest on the Biblical narrative. ‘The 
city of * Medyen [say the Arabs] is the city of the 
people of Shweyb, and is epposite Tabook, on the 
shore of Bahr el-Kulzum [the Red Sea]: between 
these is six days’ journey. lt [Medyen] is larger 
than ‘Tabook: and in it is the well from which 
Moses watered the flock of Shweyb”) (Marasid, 
s.v.). Kl-Makreezee (in his Aditat) enters into 


(See Mandbovk, 501, 508, 


a * Modern travellers confirm this Biblical account 
of the fertility and wealth of Midian. We = suc- 
ceeded,” says ‘Tristram, in reaching Et Taryibeh just 
as the sun went down, We had magnificent views 
over the east as far as Jebel HWauran. Great was our 
astonishment to find, as we turned our glasses on 
Bozrah, that all the vast blank space on the map 
which lies between Gilead and Bozrah, instead of being 
a desert, was one boundless corn or grass phiin, covered 
With crops. Tt is, in faet, the granary of North Arabia. 
Were was the wealth of Roman Syria, and the souree 
of its population ; and here the swarming Midinanites, 
like the Beni Sakk’r of to-day, pastured their thousands 
ef camels.” (Land of Isracl, 2d ed., p. 486.) HI. 
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considerable detail respecting this city and people. 
The substance of his account, which is full of in 

credible fables, is as follows: Medyen are the peo- 
ple of Shu’esb, and are the offspring of Medyan 4 
[Midian], sonof Abraham, and their mother was 
Kantoora, the daughter of Yuktin (Joktan] the 
Canaanite: she bare him eight children, from whom 
descended peoples. He here quotes the passage 
above cited from the J/erdsid almost verbatim, and 
adds, that the Arabs dispute whether the name be 
foreign or Arabic, and whether Medyen spoke Ara- 
hic, so-called. Some say that they had a number 
of kings, who were respectively named Abjad, Haw. 
wez, Hluttee, Kelemen, Saafas, and Karashet. This 
absurd enumeration forms a sentence common in 
Arabic grammars, which gives the order of the 
Hebrew and ancient Arabic alphabets, and the 
numerical order of the letters. Jt is only curious 
as possibly containing some varue reference to the 
langutge of Midian, and it is therefore inserted 
here. ‘These kines are said to have ruled at Mek- 
keh, Western Nejd, the Yemen, Medyen, and Egypt, 
Fete, contemporaneously. ‘That Midian penetrated 
into the Yemen is, it must be observed. extremely 
improbable, as the writer of this article has re- 
marked in ARABIA, notwithstanding the hints of 
Arab authors to the contrary, Yakoot, in the Jfoae 
jam (cited inthe Journal of he Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellschaft), saying that a southern Arabian diae 
j lect is of Midian; and E:l-Mes vodee (vy. Sehultens, 
pp. 158, 150) inserting a Midianite king among the 
rulers of the Yemen: the latter being, however, 
more possible than the former, as an accidental and 
individual, nota national eceurrence. The story of 
Shu'eyb is found in the Kur-an. He was sent as 
a prophet to warn the people of Midian, and being 
rejected by them, they were destroved by a storm 
from heaven (Sale’s Aur-an, vii. and xi.). He is 
cenerally supposed to be the same as Jethro, the 
tather-in-lkuv of Moses; but some, as Sale informs 
us, deny this; and one of these says “that he was 
first called Buyoon, and atterwards Shu'eyb, that 
he was a comely person, but spare and lean, very 
thoughtful, and of few words.’? The whole Arab 
story of Medyen and Shu’eyb, even if it contain 
any truth, is encumbered by a mass of late Rabbin- 
ical myths. 

I}-Makreezee tells us that in the land of Midian 
were Inany cities, of which the people had disap- 
peared, and the cities themselves had fallen to ruins 
that when he wrote (in the year 825 of the Flight) 
forty cities remained, the names of some being 
known, and of others lest. Of the former, he says, 
there were, between the lijaz and Palestine and 
Kxypt, sixteen cities; and ton of these in the direc- 
tion of Palestine. They were EJ-Khalasah, Es- 
Sanectah, Il-Medereh, F)-Minyeh, [l-Aawaj, E1- 
Khuweyrak, El-Beereyn, El-Ma-eyn, El-Seba, and 
iel-Mu'allak.c The most important of these cities 
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were El-Khalasah @ and El-Saneetah; the stones 
of many of them had been removed to El-Ghazzah 
(Gaza) to build with them. This list, however, 
must be taken with caution. 

In the A. V. of Apocr. and N. T. the name is 
given as MADIAN. Sk: 


* MID‘IANITE. [Mipray.] 


MIDWIFE. Parturition in the East is usu- 
ally easy. The office of a midwife is thus, in many 
eastern countries, in little use, but is performed, 
when necessary, by relatives (Chardin, Voy. vii. 
93; Harmer, Obs. iv. 425). [CHILDREN.] It 
way be for this reason that the number of persons 
employed for this purpose among the Hebrews 
was so small, as the passage Ex. i. 19 seems to 
show; unless, as Knobel and others suggest, the 
two named were the principal persons of their 
elass. 

In the description of the transaction mentioned 
in Ex. i., one expression, “upon the @ stools,’’ re- 
ceives remarkable illustration from modern usage. 
Gesenius doubts the existence of any custom such 
as the direct meaning of the passage implies, and 
suggests a wooden or stone trough for washing the 
new-born child. But the modern Egyptian prac- 
tice, as described by Mr. Lane, exactly answers to 
that indicated in the book of Exodus. ‘Iwo or 
three days before the expected time of delivery, the 
Layeh (midwife) conveys to the honse the Aursee 
elwilddeh, a chair of a peculiar form, upon which 
the patient is to be seated during the birth” (Lane, 
Mod. Egypt. iii. 142). 

The moral question arising from the conduct of 
the midwives does not fall within the scope of the 
present article. The reader, however, may refer to 
St. Augustine, Contr. mendacium, ch. xv. 32, and 
Quest. in Hept. ii. 1; also Corn. a Lap. Com. on 
Ez. i. 

When it is said, “* God dealt well with the mid- 
wives, and built them houses,’’ we are probably to 
understantl that their families were blessed either 
in point of numbers or of substance. Other explana- 
tions of inferior value have been offered by Kimchi, 
Calvin, and others (Calmet, Com. on /x. i.; Pat- 
rick; Corn. a Lap.; Knobel; Schleusner, Lex. V. 
T. otrla; Ges. p- 1933 Crit. Sacr.). 

It is worth while to notice only to refute on its 
own ground the Jewish tradition which identified 
Shiphrah and Puah with Jochebed and Miriam, and 
interpreted the “ houses "’ built for them as the so- 
called royal and sacerdotal families of Caleb and 
Moses (Joseph. Ant. iii. 2,§ 4; Com. a Lap. and 





@ ¥El-Khalasah (sometimes written El-Khulusah, and 
El-Khulsah), or Dhu-l-Khalasah, possessed an idol- 
temple, destroyed by order of Mohammad; the idol 
being named El-Khalasah, or the place, or “ growing- 
place” of El-Khalasah. The place is said to be four 
days’ journey from Mekkeh, in the ’AbLi, and called 
“the southern Kaabeh,’’? El-Kaabeh el-Yemdnceyeh 
(Marasid, 8. v., and El-Bekree, ond the Kamoos there 
cited). El-Medereh seems also to be the sume as Dhu- 
l-Medereh (Mardasid, s. v.), and therefore (from the 
aame) probably the site of an idol temple also. 


b mn, part in P. of 125, to bring forth :” 


szaia: obstetrix. It must be remarked that ‘aRame 


A. V., Ex. i. 19, “lively,” is also in Rabbinical Ho- 
brew ° midwives,”? an explanation which appears to 
have been had in view by the Vulg., which interprets 
hayoth by “ipsss obstetricandi habent scientiam.”’ 
it is also rendered “ living creatures,’ implying that 


MIGDAL-EL 1928 


Crit. Sacer. 1. ¢.; Schottgen, Lor. Hebr. ii. 450 
De Mess. ¢. iv.). He WaP: 

MIG/DAL-EL’ (CSO AY [tower of God. 
Rom. Meyadaapiu; Vat.] Meyadaapem: Alex. 
Maydad:qwpay — both including the succeeding 
name: Jfagdel- LQ, one of the fortified towns of 
the possession of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 38 only), 
named between [Ron and Ione, possibly deriv- 
ing its name from some ancient tower — the tower 
of Il, or God.” In the present unexplored con- 
dition of the part of Palestine allotted to Naphtali, 
it is dangerous to hazard conjectures as to the sit- 
uations of the towns: but if it be possible that //u- 
rah is Horem and Yartn Iron, the possibility is 
strengthened by finding a Vujeided, at no great 
distance from them, naunely, on the left bank of the 
Wady Kerkerah, 8 miles due east of the fas en- 
Nakurah, 6 miles west of //urah and 8 of Varin 
(see Van de Velde’s Map, 1858). At any rate the 
point is worth investigation. 

By Eusebius (Onomeasticon, Maydrhd) it is 
spoken of as a large village lying between Dora 
(Tantura) and Ptolemais (Aka) at 9 miles from 
the former, that is just about cliidit, the ancient 
“ Castellum peregrinorum.’’ No doubt the Cas- 
tellum was anciently a miydol @ or tower: but it is 
hard to locate a town of Naphtali below Carmel, 
and at least 25 miles from the boundaries of the 
tribe. For a similar reason Medel by ‘Tiberias, on 
the shore of the Lake of Geinesaret, is not likely 
to be Miedal-el (Rob. Bibl. /tes. ii. 897), since it 
must be outside the ancient ltnits of Naphtali and 
within those of Zebulun. In this ease, however, 
the distance is not so great. 

Schwarz (184), readine Migdal-el and Horem as 
one word, proposes to identily it with W/ejdel el- 
Kertim, a place about 12 miles east of sldha. 

A Mejdel is mentioned by Van de Velde (Syr. 
and Pal. ii. 307) in the central mountains of 
Palestine, near the edge of the Ghor, at the upper 
end of the Wady fasatl, and not far from Dawneh, 
the ancient Hdumia. This very possibly representa 
wn ancient Miedal, of which no trace has yet been 
found in the Bible. It was also visited by Dr. 
Robinson (tht. dees. ii. 295), who gives good rea- 
sons for aecepting it as the Magdal-senna mentioned 
by Jerome (Onomast. “ Senna”) as seven miles 
north of Jericho, on the border of Judaa. Another 
Mivdal probably lay about two miles south of Jeru- 
salem, near the Bethlehem road, where the cluster 
of ruins called Kirbet Um-JMoghdala is now situ- 
ated (Tobler, Drilte Wanderung, p. 81). 


the Hebrew women were, like animals, quick in partu- 
rition. Gesenius renders © vividie, robusta:,’”’? p. 468. 
In any case the general sense of the passage Ex. i. 19 
is the same, namely, that the Hebrew. women stood in 
little or no need of the midwives* assistance. 

¢ See an illustration of Cant. viii. 5, suggested in 
Mishna, Pesach. x. 8. 


d DISH, rendered in the LXX. orayv 


Oot mpos 1 tixrey; Vulg. qui partis tempus adven- 
evil. 

e May this not be the Magddlus named by Ilerodo- 
tus, li. 159, as the site of Pharaoh Necho’s victory over 
Josiah? (See Rawlinson’s Jf rod, ii. 246, note.) But 
this was not the only Miedol along this coast. The 
Xrpatwvos mupyos, or “Strato’s tower,’ must have 
been another, and a third possibly stood near Ashke 
lon. (MeEampo; Miapat-Gap.]} 


1930 MIGDAL-GAD 


The Miedal-Euer, at which Jacob halted on his 
way from Bethlehem to Hebron, was a short dis- 


ance south of the furmer. [[DAR, TOWER OF. } 
G. 

MIGDAL-GAD’ (T3°0FND [lower of 
Gad}: (Rom. Maryabdad yad ; Vat.) Mayadayad: 
Alex. Maydadyad: Magdal- Gad), a city of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 37); in the district of the Shefelah, or 
maritime lowland; a member of the second group 
of cities, which contained amongst others LACHISH, 
EGiox, and MakKrepamM. By Eusebius and Je 
rome in the Onomuasticon, it appears to be men- 
tioned as © Mavdala,"”’ but without any sign of its 
being actually known to them. A village called e/ 
Medjdel Vies in the maritime plain, a couple of 
miles inland from Asealon, 9 from Um Lakhis, 
and LI from stdin, So far this is in support. of 
Van de Velde's identification (Sym. gt Pad. ii, 237, 
238; Memoir, p. 3345 Rob. Ist ed. vol. iii. Appen- 
dix, p. 118 4) of the place with Migdal-gad, and it 
would be quite satisfactory if we were net uncer- 
tain whether the other two places are Lachish and 
Eulon. Makkedah at any rate must have been 
much farther north. But to appreciate these con- 
ditions, we ought to know the principles on which 
the groups of towns in these catalogues are ar- 
ranged, which as yet we do not. Miedal-gad was 
probably dedicated to or associated with the wor- 
ship of the ancient deity Gad, another of whose 
sanctuaries lay at the opposite extremity of the 
country at BAAL-GAab under Mount Hermon. 

G. 

MIG’DOL O47, Stay [tower, castle]: 
Mdydwaor, or MaySwrdv: Mfagdalum), proper 
naine of one or two places on the eastern frontier 


of Egypt, cognate to AM, which appears prop- 
erly to sicnify a military watch-tower, as of a town 
(2 K. ix. 17), or isolated (xvii. 9), and the look-out 
of a vineyard ([s. v. 2: comp. Matt. xxi. 33, Mark 
xii. 1), or a shepherd's look-out, if we may judve 


from the proper name, TTY SM, “the tower 
of the flock,” in which, however, it is possible that 
the second word is a proper name (Gen. xxxv. 
21; and comp. Mie. iv. 8, where the military sic- 
nification seems to be iuplied, thongh perhaps 
rhetorically only). This form occurs only in Eeyp- 
tian geography, and it has therefore been supposed 
by Champoltion to be substituted for an Eeyptian 
name of similar sound, the Coptic equivalent in 


the Bible, QRetyTUWA,  MERTVA 
(Sah.), being, according to him, of Egyptian origin 
(Egypte sous les Pharaons, ii. 79, 80; comp. 
69). A native etymology has been snegested, viv- 
ing the signification “ multitude of hills’? ¢ (7hes, 
s.v.). The ancient Egyptian form of Migdol hav- 
ing, however, been found, written in a manner 
rendering it not improbable that it was a foreien 
word,? MAKTUR or MAKTeRU, as well as se 
used that it must be of similar meaning to the 


“lebrew phpla} and the Coptic equivalent occur- 





a The derivation is from QH * multitude,” 

’ 
nd OSA, TLA Sab.) ‘a hill,” which is dar- 
ing, notwithstanding the instability of the vowels in 


QD e Wara would better suit 


thie eymology, were there not other reasons than its 


Coptic. The form 





~~ 


MIGDOL 
ring in a form, MEOTOA (Sah.), slightly 


differing from that of the geographical name, with 
the significations ‘a circuit, citadels, towers, bul- 
warks,”’ a point hitherto strangely overlooked, the 
idea of the Egyptian origin and etymology of the 
latter must be viven up. 

Another name on the frontier, Baal-zephon, ap- 
pears also to he Hebrew or Semitic, and to have a 
similar signification, [BAAL-zEPHoON.] The an- 
cient Eyvptian naine occurs in a sculpture on the 


outer side of the north wall of the great hypostyle 


hall of the Temple of El-Karnak at Thebes, where 
a fort, or possibly fortified town, is represented, 
with the name PA-MAKTUR EN RA-MA-MEN, 
“the tower of Pharaoh, establisher of justice; ” 
the last four words being the prenomen of Sethee 
I. (B. c. cir. 1322). The sculpture represents the 
king's triumphal return to Egypt from an eastern 
expedition, and the place is represented as if on a 
main road, to the east of Leontopolis. 


1. A Mixdol is mentioned in the account of the 
Exodus. Before the passage of the Red Sea the 
Israclites were commanded “to turn and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, 
over against Baal-zeplion’’ (ex. xiv.2). In Num- 
bers we read, “ And they removed from Etham, 
and turned again unto Pi-hahireth, which [is] be- 
lore Baal-zephon: and they pitched before Migdol. 
And they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, and 
passed through the midst of the sea into the wilder- 
ness ** (xxx. 7, 8). We suppose that the position 
of the encampment was before or at Pi-hahiroth, 
behind which was Migdol, and on the other hand 
Baal-zephon and the sea, these places being near 
together. The place of the encampment and of 
the passave of the sea we believe to have been not 
far from the Persepolitan monument, which is 
made in Linant’s map the site of the Serapeum. 
[Ee xopus, THE. ] 

2. A Migdol is spoken of by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
The latter prophet mentions it as a boundary-town, 
evidently on the eastern border, corresponding to 
Seveneh, or Svene. on the southern. He prophesies 
the desolation of Egypt © from Migdol to Seveneh 


even unto the border of Cush.” FT3YO Saran 


WAD Saaa-ty) (xxix. 10), and predicts slaughter 
“from Migdol to Seveneh” (xxx. 6). That the 
eastern border is that on which Migdol was situate 
is shown not only by this being the border towards 
Palestine, and that which a conqueror from the 
cast would pass, but also by the notices in the book 
of Jeremiah, where this town is spoken of with 
places in Lower Egypt. In the prophecy to the 
Jews in Egypt they are spoken of as dwelling at 
Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Noph, and in the country 
of Pathros (Jer. xliv. 1), and in that foretelling, 
Apparently, an invasion of Egypt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Migdol, Noph, and Tahpanhes are again 
mentioned together (xlvi. 14). It seems plain, 
from its being spoken of with Memphis, and from 
Jews dwelling there, that this Migdol was an im- 
portant town, and not a mere fort, or even military 





rashness against it. Forster (J. R.) gives it, on what 
authority we know not: perhaps it is a misprint 
(Epist. ad Michaelis, p. 29). 

6 Foreign words are usually written with all ot 
most of the vowels in ancient Egyptian: native words 
rarely. 














MIGDOL 


settlement.2 After this time there is no notice of 
any place of this name in Egypt, excepting of 
Magdolus, by Hecatseus of Miletus,” und in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, in which Afagdolo is placed 
twelve Roman miles to the southward of Pelusium, 
in the route from the Serapeum to that town.¢ 
This latter place most probably represents the 
Migdol mentioned by Jeremiah and Jzekiel. Its 
position on the route to Palestine would make it 
both stratecetically important and populous, ueither 
of which would be the case with a town in the 
position of the Migdol of the Pentateuch. Gese- 
nius, however, holds that there is but one Migdol 
mentioned in the Bible (Lez. s. v.). Lepsius ‘dis- 
tinguishes two Migdols, and considers Magdolo to 
be the same as the Migdol of Jeremiah and lze- 
kiel. He supposes the name to be only the Semitic 
rendering of “the Camp,” Srpardmeda, the set- 
tlement made by Psammetichus I. of Ionian and 
Carian mercenaries on the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile? He ingeniously argues that Migdol is men- 
tioned in the Bible at the time of the existence — 
he rather loosely says foundation — of this settle- 
ment, but omitted by the Greek geographers — he 
should have said after Hecatwus of Miletus — the 
mercenaries having been removed by Amasis to 
Memphis (ii. 154), and not afterwards noticed ex- 
cepting in the /linerary of Antoninus ( Chronolo- 
gie der Avgypter, i. 340, and note 5). The Greek 
and Hebrew or Semitic words do not however offer 
a sufficient nearness of meaning, nor does the 
Egyptian usage appear to sanction any deviation 
in this case; so that we cannot accept this suppo- 
sition, which, moreover, seems repugnant to the 
fact. that Micdol was a town where Jews dwelt. 
Champollion (L' Egypte sous les Pharaons, ii. 
69-71) and others (Ewald, Geschichte, 2d ed. vy ii. 
7 note; Schleiden, Die Landenge von Sués, pp. 
140, 141) have noticed the occurrence of Arabic 
names which appear to represent the ancient name 
Migdol, and to be derived from its Coptic equiva- 
lent. These names, of which the most common 
form appears to be Mashtool,¢ are found in the 
Census of El-Melek en Nasir (Mohammad Ibn 
Kalioon), given by De Sacy in his translation of 
"Abd el- Lateef"s History of Egypt. Their fre- 
quency favors the opinion that Migdol was a name 
commonly given in Egypt to forts, especially on or 
near the eastern frontier. Dr. Schleiden (J. c.) 
objects that Mashtool has an Arabic derivation; 
but we reply that the modern geography of Evypt 


@ We have no account of Jews in the Egyptian 
Inilitary service as carly as this time; but it is not 
impossible that some of the fugitives who took Jere- 
miah with them may have become mercenaries in 
Pharaoh Hophra’s army. 

6 Steph. Byz. s. v., comp. Fragmenta Historicorum 
Greacorum,i.20. If the latter part of the passage be 
from Hecatseus, the town was important in his time. 
May8wAds, wodts Atyimrov. ‘Exaratos mepinyjcet: 1d 
‘Ovxovy MaydSwrirys, x. T. A. 

¢ The route is as follows: “a Sprapiu Pelusio mpm 
'x Thaubasio viii Sile xxviii Magdolo xii Pelusio xii’ 
‘KA. Parthey et Pinder, p. 76). These distances would 
place the Serapeum somewhat further southward than 
the site assigned to it in Linant’s map [sce Exopus, 
tHE], unjess the route were very indirect, which in the 
lesert might well be the case. 

d Herodotus describes ‘t the Camps” as two places, 
me on either side of the Nile, and puts them “near 


he sea, a little below the city Bubastis, on the mouth | 
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offers examples that render this by no means 
serious difliculty. 

It has been conjectured that the Ma-ySoAoy men 
tioned hy Herodotus, in his reference to an expedi- 
tion of Necho’s (ii. 159), supposed to be that in 
which he slew Josiah, is the Migdol of the prophets 
(Mannert, afrika, i. 489), and it has even been 
propused to read in the Heb. text Miudol for 
Meviddo (Iarenhbere, Sibl. Brem. vi. 281, ff; 
Rosenmiiller, A/terth. ii. 99); but the latter idea 
is unworthy of modern scholarship. KR. S. P. 


* Mons. Chabas finds traces of Miedol in the 
itinerary of an Egyptian yvrandee who visited 
Phoenicia, Palestine, and Syria, in the 14th century 
B.C. In crossing the eastern frontier of Leypt the 
traveller came to the house of Oraté erected by 
KRameses, to mark his victories. This Ovati was 
“the goddess of the North,” austere to Beel- 
Tsephon, ‘the lord of the Nor th.’ Rineses had 
probably appropriated by his own cartouche the 
fortress of Ovate already ereeted by Sethee [. Of 
this mention is made in one of the pictorial repre- 
sentations of the wars of Sethee [. — «sort of chart, 
indicating the last stations of this Pharaoh on his 
return from Asia to E tyypt. These are, (1.) The 
Ovitt of Sethee /. represented as a fortress near 
a reservoir of water: (2.) The Miktal of Sethee 1., 
afort with a well near by: (3.) Zhe House of the 
Lion, a wuch larger fortress situated near a pond 
with trees upon either side: (4.) Zhe fortress of 
Dyor, consisting of several large building fs, S@pars 
ated by a canal, which connects with a lake filled 
with crocodiles, and which Brugsch identifies as 
lake ‘Timsah. 

From this sketch, the border of Evypt towards 
Palestine and Idumew appears to have heen lined 
with forts. each of which, like the modern Suez, 
was furnished with a reservoir of sweet water 
(Chabas, Voyrge dun Byypteen, ete. p. 287). 

The specification of a fortress of Sethee I. favors 
the opinion of Ewald that Migdol was a common 
name of frontier towers. Brugseh makes the 
Makttr or Migdol of Sethee 1. identical with the 
Magdolo of the Itin. Anton., with the JWigedol- 
Magdalon of Jeremiah and Ezekiel and the Migdol 
of the Books of Moses. (Geog. ere i. 261. ) 

Pm ea ie 

MIG’RON (V7 [ precipice, or (lirst) 
land-slip]: [Rom. Muyddv, Vat.] Maywyv; in Isai. 
(Rom. Mayyeda, Sint Maxedw, Since, Vat.) 
Mayedw, and Alex. Mayeddw: Muyron),/ a town, 


of the Nile called the Pelusiac.” Eigt && oB7oe ot 
XMpot 1pds Oaddaans dAtyor EevepOe BuvBdorttos wéAws, 
évt TH IIqAovolw Kadevuevw oropate Tov NetAov (ii. 
154). This statement is contradictory, 1s Bubastis is 
fur from the Pelusiac mouth or the sea. Lepsius 
(/. c.) merely speaks of this settlement as near Pelu- 
sium, on the Pelusiac mouth below Bubastis, citing 
the last clause of the following passage of Diodo- 
rus Siculus, who gives but a loose repetition of 
Herodotus, and is not to be taken, here at leaat, 
as an independent authority, besides that he may 
fix the position of a territory only, and not of “ the 
Camp.” Tots 6€ prrOupopos .... Ta Kadovpeva 
otparoreda Tomov (ar. Tors KadovpErots aoTpaToresots 
TUTOV) OLKElY EdWKE, KAL XWPaY TOAAHY KaTEKAN: 
POUVXNGE ptxpoy emdvw tov IIyAcvataxov grdparss 


(i. 67). 


© Sekine. 


J Or in some MSS. in agrun Gabaa 
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or a spot — for there is nothing to indicate which 
—in the neighborhood of Saul's city, Gibeah, on 
-he very edye of the district belonging to it (1 Sam. 
xiv 2), distinguished by a pomecranate-tree, under 
which, on the eve of a memorable event, we discover 
Sauland Ahiah surrounded by the poor remnants 
of their foree. Josephus (Aint. vi. 6. § 2) presents 
it as a hich hill (Bouvds wwnrds). from which 
there was a wide prospect over the district devas- 
tated hv the Philistines. But this gives no clew, 
for Palestine is full of elevated spots commanding 
wide prospects. 

Migron is presented to our view only once again, 
namely, in the invaluable dist of the places dis- 
terved by Seunacherib’s approach to Jerusalem 
(fs. x. 28). But here its position seems a little 
further north than that indieated in the former 
passage — supposing, that is, that Gibeah was at 
Talal cl-Fud. Tt here oceurs between Aiath — 
that is Ai and Miechmash, in other words was on 
the north of the great ravine of the Wady-Sucernit, 
while Gibeah was more than 2 miles to the south 
thereof. [Gipraty, vol. ii. p. 916.) In Tlehrew, 
Migron may mean a “precipice,” a frequent feature 
of the part. of the country in question, and it is 
not Impossible therefore that two places of the same 
name are intended — a common occurrence in 
primitive countries and toncues where each rock or 
ravine has its appellation, and where no reluctance 
or inconvenience is found in having places of the 
sume name in close proximity. As easily two 
Mivrons, as two Gibeahs, or two Shoehos. 

The LXX. seem to have had Mecippo in their 


intentions, but this is quite inadmissible. (See 
Josephus, Ant. vi. 6, § 2.) G. 


MY’JSAMIN (722 [on the right hand, or 


= Benjamin): Metauiv; [Vat. Beviayerv: Ald. 
Beviaulv:] Alex. Meiauew: Maimen). 1. The 
chief of the sixth of the 24 courses of priests es- 
tablished by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 9). 

2. (Miauly; [ Vat. ] Alex. Miauety; FA. Meia- 
pwy: Miamin.) A family of priests who signed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 7); probably 
the descendants of the preceding, and the same as 
Mramtn 2 and MINIAMIN 2. 


MIK’LOTH Cahleia [starces, Ges. : branches 
or sticks, Fiirst: in 1 Chr. viii., Vat. Alex. Maxa- 
Aw6, om.] MaxeAwd; in 1 Chr. ix., Alex. Ma- 
Kedwd, [Vat. Sin. MaredAdAw6: | Macelloth). 1. 
One of the sons of Jehiel, the father or prince of 
Gibeon, by his wife Maachah (1 Chr. viii. 32, ix. 
37, 38). [lis son is variously called Shimeah or 
Shimeam. 

2. (MaredAdwd; [Vat. omits.]) 


(7923, nagid) of the second division of David’s 
ariny (1 Chr. xxvii. 4), of which Dodai the Aho- 


The leader 


hite was captain (WW, sar). The ndgid, ina mil- 
itary sense, appears to have heen an oflicer superior 
in rank to the captains of thousands and the cap- 
tains of hundreds (1 Chr. xiii. 1).¢ 


MIKNE‘TAH [3 syl.] (UTD 3ND [possession 
of Jehovah]: MaedAta, [Vat. Maxedreia,] Alex. 
Manevia, FA. MakeAAa, 1 Chr. xv. 18; Makevia, 


Alex. Maxevias, 1 Chr. xv. 21: JJaeenias). One 
of the Levites of the second rank, vatekeepers of 





a This verse should be rendered, © And David con- 
sulted with the captains of thousands and hundreds, 
pelonging to cach leader” (nayid). 


MILETUS 


the ark, appointed by David to play in the Temple 
band “ with harps upon Sheminith.”’ 


MIL’ALAT [3 syl.] bb [eloquent]: om 
in LXX.: WMalalai). Probably a Gershonite Le 
vite of the sons of Asaph, who, with Ezra at their 
head, played «the musical instruments of Dane 
the man of God” in the solemn procession round 
the walls of Jerusalem which accompanied their 
dedication (Neh. xii. 36). (Marranran 2.] 

MIL’CAH (ADO [counsel]: MeAya: Mel- 
cha). 1. Daughter of Haran and wife of her 
uncle Nahor, Abraham’s brother, to whom she 
hare eight children: the youngest, Bethuel, was 
the father of Rebekah (Gen. xi. 29, xxii. 20, 23, 
eee 15, 24. 47). She was the sister of Lot, and 
| her son Bethuel is distinguished as “ Nahor’s son, 
Mileah bare unto him,” apparently to indi- 








eate that he was of the purest blood of Abraham's 
ancestry, beiny descended both from Haran and 
Nahor, 

2. The fourth daughter of Zelophehad (Num. 
xxv. 33. xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 113; Josh. xvii. 3). 

MIL’COM (255% [their king}: § Baotaeds 
aQuTav, {Comp. MeaAxou, | Moloch, 1 K. xi. 3, 333 
6 ModAdx, [Vat. Ald. MoAxdaA,] Alex. Aweaxops 
Melchom, 2 IK. xxiii. 13). The “abomination” of 
the children of Ammon, elsewhere ealled MoLEcH 
(LK. xi. 7, &e.) and Mavcnam (Zeph. i.5, marg. 
‘their king “*), of the latter of which it is prob- 
ably a dialectical variation. Movers (Phdnizier, i- 
308) calls it an Aramaic pronunciation. 

MILE (Miadvoy, the Greek form of the Latin 
millurriwn), 2 Roman measure of length equal to 
1618 English yards. It is only once noticed in 
the Bible (Matt. v. 41), the usual method of reckon- 
ing both in it and in Josephus being by the stadium. 
The Roman system of measurement was fully in- 
troduced into Palestine, though probably at a later 
date; the Talmudists admitted the term “ mile” 


(O19) into their vocabulary: both Jerome (in his 
Onomasticon) and the Itineraries compute the dis- 
tances in Palestine by miles; and to this day the 
old milestones may be seen, here and there, in that 
country (Robinson's Bib. Res. ii. 161 note, iii. 306). 
The mile of the Jews is said to have been of two 
kinds, long or short, dependent on the length of 
the pace, which varied in different parts, the long 
pace being double the length of the short one 
(Carpzov's Apparat. p. 679). 
Amer. ed.) 


[DAy’s JOURNEY, 
W. L. B. 


* MILE’TUM, 2 Tim. iv. 20, for Miletus. 
The A. VY. follows here the older versions, except 
Wryeclitle, who writes “ Milete.” The early Eng- 
lish often inflected such names after the analogy of 
the Greek and Latin, though on this principle it 
would have been strictly J/i/cfo in the above pas- 
sage. See Trench, Authorized Version, p. 79 (ed. 


1859). IH. 


MILE’TUS (MlAntos: Miletus), Acts xx. 15, 
17, less correctly called MiLiTuM in 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
The first. of these passages brings before us the 
scene of the most pathetic occasion of St. Paul's 
life; the second is interesting and important in 
reference to the question of the Apostle’s second 
imprisonment. 


St. Paul, on the return voyag: from his third 
missionary journey, having left Philippi after the 
passover (Acts xx. @), and desirous, if possible, to 





MILETUS 


be in Jerusalem at Pentecost (#5. 16), determincd 
to pass by Ephesus. Wishing, however, to com-- 
municate with the church in which he had labored 
so long, he sent for the presbyters of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. In the context we have the 

graphical relations of the latter city brought out 
as distinctly as if it were St. Luke's purpose to 
state them. In the first place it lay on the coast 
to the S. of Ephesus. Next, it was a day's sail 
from Trogyllium (ver. 15). Moreover, to those who 
are sailing from the north, it is in the direct line 
for Cos. We should also notice that it was near 
enough to Ephesus by land communication, for the 
message to be sent and the presbyters to come 
within a very narrow space of time. All these 
details correspond with the geographical facts of 
the case. As to the last point, Ephesus was by 
land only about 20 or 30 miles distant from Miletus. 
There is a further and more minute topographical 
coincidence, which may be seen in the phrase, 
“ They accompanied him to the ship,”’ implying as | 
it does that the vessel lay at some distance from 
the town. The site of Miletus has now receded 
ten miles from the coast, and even in the Apostle’s 
time it must have lost its strictly maritime position. 


ads 


erated from Rome and revisited the neighborhood 
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This point is noticed by Prof. Hackett in hi. 
Comm. on the Acts (2d ed. p. 344); compare Acts 
xxi. 5. In each case we have a low flat shore. as 
a marked and definite feature of the scene. 

The passage in the second Epistle to Timothy, 
where Miletus is mentioned, presents a very serious 
difficulty to the theory that there was only one 
Roman imprisonment. When St. Paul visited the 
place on the oceasion just described, Trophimus was 
indeed with him (Acts xx. 4); but he certainly did 
not “ leave him sick at Miletus;’’ for at the con- 
clusion of the voyage we find him with the Apostle 
at Jerusalein (Acts xxi. 29). Nor is it possible 
that he could have been so left on the voyage from 
Cresarea to Rome: for in the first place there is no 
reason to believe that Trophimus was with the 
Apostle then at all: and in the second place the 
ship was never to the north of Cnidus (Acts xxvii. 
But, on the hypothesis that St. Paul was lib- 


of Ephesus, all becomes easy, and consistent with 
the other notices of his movements in the Pastoral 
Epistles. Various combinations are possible. See 
Life and Ipistles of St. Paul, ch. xxvii. and 


Birks, Llore Apostolicae. 
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Temple of Apollo at Miletus. 


As to the history of Miletus itself, it was far 
more famous five hundred years before St. Paul's 
day, than it ever became afterwards. In early times 
it was the most flourishing city of the [onian 


Greeks. The ships which sailed from it were cele-_ 


brated for their distant voyages. Miletus suffered 
in the progress of the Lydian kingdom and became 
tributary to Croesus. In the natural order of events, 
it was absorbed in the Persian empire: and, re- 
volting, it was stormed and sacked. After a brief 
veriod of spirited independence, it received a blow 
rom which it never recovered, in the siege con- 
ducted by Alexander when on his Eastern eam- 
paign. But still it held, even through the Roman 
iod, the rank of a second-rate trading town, and 
menticns its four harbors. At this time it 

was politically in the province of Asia, though 


Canta was the old ethnological name of the dis- 
trict in whieh it was situated. Its preéminence 
on this coast had now long been yielded up to 
Eruesus. These changes can be vividly traced by 
comparing the whole series of coins of the two 
places. In the case of Miletus, those of the au- 
tonomous period are numerous and beautiful, those 
of the imperial period very scanty. Still Miletus 
was for some time an episcopal city of Western 
Asia. Its final decay was doubtless promoted by 
that silting up of the Mander, to which we have 
alluded. No remains worth describing are now 
found in the swamps which conceal the site of the 
city of Thales and ITecatieus. dea» Ee 


MILK. As an article of diet, milk holds a 
more important position in Tastern countries than 
iwith us. It is not a mere adjunct. in cookery, ox 
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restricted to the use of the young, although it is 
naturally the characteristic food of childhood, both 
from its simple and nutritive qualities (1 Vet. ii. 2), 
and particularly as contrasted with meat (1 Cor. 
iii. 2; Ileb. v. 12); but bevond this it is regarded 
as substantial food adapted alike to all ages and 
classes. Hence it is enumerated among * the prin- 
cipal things for the whole use of a man's life” 
(eeclus. xxxix. 26), and it appears as the very 
emblem of abundanee © and wealth, either in  eon- 
junction with honey (Ix. ili. 8; Deut. vi. 3, xi. 9) 
or wine (Is. lv. 1), or even by itself (Job xxi. 24"): 
hence also to “suck the milk“ of an enemy’s land 
was an expression betokening its complete subjec- 
tion (Is. lx. 16; Kz. xxv. $). Not only the milk 
of cows, but of sheep (Deut. xxxii. 14), of camels 
(Gen. xxxii. 15), and of goats (Prov. xxvil. 27) was 
used; the latter appears to have been most highly 
prized. ‘The use of camel's milk still prevails among 
the Arabs (Burckhardt's .Voles, 1. 44). 

Milk was used sometimes in its natural state, 
and sometimes in a sour, coagulated state: the 
former was named kiialih,¢ and the latter Ahonah.¢ 
In the A. V. the latter is rendered « butter,” but 
there can be no question that in every case (except 
perhaps Prov. xxx. 53) the term refers to a prep 
aration of milk well known in) Eastern countries 
under the name of fever [ Burren, Amer. ed. ] 
The method now pursued in its preparation is to 
boil the milk over a slow fire, adding to it a small 
piece of old (chen or some other acid, in order to 
make it coagulate (Russell, stl po, i. 118, 870; 
Burekhart, Arabia, i. 60). Phe refreshing draught 
which Jacl offered “in a lordly dish’’ to Sisera 
(Judge. v. 25) was leben, as Josephus particularly 
notes (yada diapbopds 5n, PN ee ee § 4): it was 
produced from one of the goatskin bottles which 
are still used for the purpose by the Bedouins (Judg. 
iv. 19; comp. Burekhardt’s Motes, i. 45). As it 
would keep for a considerable time, it was particu- 
larly adapted to the use of travellers (2 Sam. xvii. 
29). ‘The amount of milk required for its produe- 
tion was of course considerable; and hence in Is. 
vii. 22 the use of /cben is predicted as a consequence 
of the depopulation of the land, when all agrient- 
ture had ceased, and the fields were covered with 
grass. In Job xx. 17, xxix. 6, the term is used as 
an emblem of abundance in the same sense as milk. 
Leben is still extensively used in the East; at cer- 
tain seasons of the year the poor almost live upon 
it, while the upper classes eat it with salad or meat 
(Russell, i. 18). It is still offered in hospitality to 
the passing stranger, exactly as of old in Abraham's 
tent (Gen. xviii. 8; comp. Robinson, Bibl Les. i. 
571, ii. 70, 211), so freely indeed that in some parts 
of Arabia it would be regarded a scandal if money 
were received in return (Burekhardt’s Arabic, i. 
120, ii. 106). Whether milk was used instead of 
water for the purpose of boiling meat, as is at 

@ This is expressed in the Hebrew term for milk, 
thalal, the etymological force of which is ‘ fatness.” 
We may compare with the Scriptural expression, “a 
and flowing with milk and honey,’ the following pas- 
uges from the classical writers : — 





“Pet S€ yaAaxte rédov, 

‘Pet & oivw, pet 8& wedAcooav 

Néxrapt. — Eure. Bacch. 142. 
“Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant: 


Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella.” 
Ov. Met. i. 111. 


b In this passage the marginal reading, ‘ milk pails,” 
w preferable to the text, ‘ breasts.” The Hebrew word 
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present not unusual among the Bedouins, is un- 
certain. [CookiNnG.] The prohibition against 
seething a kid in its mother’s milk (oceurring as it 
does amid the regulations of the harvest festival 
Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21) was prob: 
ably directed against some heathen usage practiced 
at the time of harvest. W. L. B. 


MILL. The mills (CYT, rechaim)e of the 


ancient Ilebrews probably diflered but little from 
those at present in use in the East. These consist 
of two circular stones, about 18 in. or two feet in 
diameter, the lower of which (Lat. mefa) is fixed, 
and has its upper surface slightly convex, fitting 
into a corresponding concavity in the upper stone 
(Lat. catillus). The latter, called by the Hebrews 


rece (AD), “chariot,” and by the Arabs rekkad, 
“ rider.’ has a hole in it through which the grain 
passes, immediately above a pivot or shaft which 
rises from the centre of the lower stone, and about 
which the upper stone is turned by means of an 
upright handle fixed near the edge. It is worked 
hy women, sometimes singly and sometimes two 
together, who are usually seated on the bare ground 
(Is. xlvii. 1, 2) “facing each other; both have 
hold of the handle by which the upper is turned 





Women grinding corn with the hand-mill of modera 
Syria. 
round on the ‘nether’ millstone. The one whose 
rizht hand is disengaged throws in the grain as 
occasion requires through the hole in the upper 
stone. It is not correct to say that one pushes it 
half round, and then the other seizes the handle. 
This would be slow work, and would give a spas- 
modie motion to the stone. Both retain their hold, 
and pull fe, or push from, as men do with the whip 
or cross-cut saw. The proverb of our Saviour 
(Matt. xxiv. 41) is true to life, for women only 
erind. TI ecannot recall an instance in which men 
were at the mill’? (Thomson, Land and Book, ch. 
34). The labor is very hard, and the task of grind- 
ing in consequence performed only by the lowest 
servants (Ex. xi. 5; comp. Plaut. Were. ii. 3), and 





does not occur elsewhere, and hence its meaning ia 


doubtful. Perhaps its truo sense is “ farm-yard” or 
*€ fold.”? 
555t. a TWAT. 
TT T == 


Si cok 
e Compare Arabic wy a => )) ranayan, the dual of 
e - 
> , raha, a mill. The dual form of course refert 


to the pair of stones composing the mill 
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saptives (Judg. xvi. 21; Job xxxi. 10; Is. xlvii. 1, 
2; Lam. v. 13; comp. Hom. Od. vii. 103; Suet. 
7ib. c. 51).4 So essential were mill-stones for 
daily domestic use, that they were forbidden to be 
taken in pledge (Deut. xxiv. 6; Jos. Ant. iv. 8, § 
26), in order that a man’s family might not be 
deprived of the means of preparing their food. 
Among the Fellahs of the Hauran one of the chief 
articles of farniture described by Burckhardt (Syria, 
p. 292) is the “ hand-mill which is used in summer 
when there is no water in the wadies to drive the 
mills." The sound of the mill is the indication 
of peaceful household life, and the absence of it is 
a sign of desolation and abandonment, “ When the 
sound of the mill is low’’ (Eccl. xii. 4). No more 
affecting picture of utter destruction could be im- 
agined than that conveyed in the threat denounced 
against Judah by the mouth of the prophet Jere- 
miah (xxv. 10), “I will take from them the voice 
of mirth, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the sound of 
the mill-stones, and the light of the candle’’ (comp. 
Rey. xviii. 22). The song of the women grinding 
is supposed by some to be alluded to in Eccl. xii. 4, 
and it was evidently so understood by the LXX.0; 
but Dr. Robinson says (i. 485), “we heard no song 
as an accompaniment to the work,” and Dr. Hackett 
(Bibl. Jllust. p. 49, Amer. ed.) describes it rather 
as shrieking than singing. It is alluded to in 
Homer (Od. xx. 105-119); and Athenzus (xiv. p. 
619 a) refers to a peculiar chant which was sung 
by women winnowing corn and mentioned by 
Aristophanes in the Thesmophoriuzusa. 

The hand-mills of the ancient [gyptians appear 
to have been of the same character as thiose of their 
descendants, and like them were worked by women 
(Wilkinson, Anc. J’g. ii. p. 118, &c.). “They 
had also a large mill on a very similar principle; 
but the stones were of far greater power and dimen- 
sions; and tbis could only have been turned by 
cattle or asses, like those of the ancient Romans, 
and of the modern Cairenes.’’ It was the mill- 
stone of a mill of this kind, driven by an ass,* which 
is alluded to in Matt. xviii. 6 (uvAos ovikds), to 
distinguish it, says Lightfoot (//ur. IMebr. in loc.), 
from those small mills which were used to grind 
spices for the wound of circumcision, or for the 
delights of the Sabbath, and to which both Kimchi 
and Jarchi find a reference in Jer. xxv. 10. Of a 
married man with slender means it is said in the 
Talmud (Kiddushin, p. 29 b), “with a millstone 
on his neck he studies the law,’’ and the expression 
is still proverbial (Tendlau, Sprichworter, p. 181). 

It was the movable upper millstone of the hand- 
mill with which the woman of Thehez broke Abim- 
alech's skull (Judg. ix. 53). It is now generally 
wade, according to Dr. Thomson, of a porous 
lava brought from the Hauran, both stones being 
of the same material, but, says the same traveller, 
‘“[ have seen the nether made of a compact sand- 
stone, and quite thick, while the upper was of this 
lava, probably because from its lightness it is the 





@ Grinding is reckoned in the Mishna (Shabdbath, 
vii. 2) among the chief household dutics, to be per- 
formed by the wife unless she brought with her one 
servant (Sethuboth, v. 5); in which case she was re- 
lieved from grinding, baking, and washing, but was 
still obliged to suckle her child, make her husband's 
bed, and work in wool. 


o'Ry doGereiq purijs Tis dAnPovons, reading TIM, 
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more easily driven round with the hand” (Lance 
and Book, ch. 34). he porous lava to which he 
refers is probably the same as the black tufa men- 
tioned by Burckhardt (Syria, p. 57), the blocks of 
which are brought ,from the Lejah, and are fash- 
ioned into millstones by the inhabitants of Ezra, a 
village in the Hauran. They vary in_ price 
according to their size, from 15 to 60 piastres, and 
are preferred to all others on account of the hard- 
ness of the stone.” 

The Israelites, in their passage through the desert, 
had with them hand-mills, as well as mortars 
(MortTak], in which they ground the manna (Num. 
xi. 8). One passage (Lam. v. 13) is deserving of 
notice, which Hoheisel (de JJolis Manual. Vet. in 
Ugolini, vol. xxix) explains in a manner which 
gives it a point which is lost in our A. V. {tf may 
be rendered, “the choice (men) bore the mill 


(FAT, techén),@ and the youths stumbled beneath 


the wood; the wood being the woodwork or shaft 
of the mill, which the captives were compelled to 
carry. ‘There are, besides, allusions to other ap- 
paratus connected with the operation of grinding, 


the sieve, or bolter (TRI, ndphah, Is. xxx. 28; or 
TID, edbdrdah, Am. ix. 9), and the hopper, 


though the latter is only found in the Mishna 
(Zabim, iv. 3), and was a late invention. We 
also find in the Mishna (Meme, iii. 4) that men- 


tion is made of a miller (V7VVO,  téchin), indica- 


ting that grinding corn was recognized as a distinct 
occupation. Wind-mills and water-mills are of 
more recent date. W. A.W. 


* Some other allusions to the mill and its uses 
deserve explanation, The common millstone rarely 
exceeds two feet in diameter, and hence its. size 
fitted it to be used as an instrument of punishmeut. 
It was sometimes fastened to the necks of criminals 
who were to be drowned. The Saviour refers to 
this practice in’ Mark ix. 42, where he says: 
Sooner than ‘+ offend one of these little ones, it were 
better for a man that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were cast into the sea.” 
See also Matt. xviii. 6; and Luke xvit. 2. It is 
stated that this mode of execution is not unknown 
in the Last at the present day. As those who 
erind, in whatever order they may sit, have the 
mill before them, it becomes natural, in describing 
their position with reference to the mill, to speak of 
their being behind it. Hence it is said in Ix. xi. 
5 that the pestilence which was to be sent on the 
Egyptians should “destroy from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the 
first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the 
mill.” 

The fact that grinding at the mill was looked up- 
on as so jenoble (sce above), shows how extreme wag 
the decradation to which the Philistines subjected 
Samson. It is said (Judy. xvi. 21) that the Philis 
tines “+ put out ” (strictly, dug out” in the Hebrew) 





tOchenah, “a woman grinding,” for Mit, tachinah, 


°¢g mill.” 
¢ Comp. Ovid, Fast. vi. 318, “et quie pumiceas 
versat asella molas ”’ 


wi. et 
d Conmipare the Arabic wygelb, tahoon, a mill 
y] 
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“the eyes of Samson, and made him grind in the| that country 





MILLET 
Dr. Royle maintains that the true 


prison-house;"? that is, he was confined in prison, | dukhun of Arab authors is the Panicum miliaceum, 


and required to vrind there, by turning a hand- 
mill, such as has been described above. It was the 
great humiliation of his captivity. He who had 
been the hero of Israel, who had possessed the 
strength of a giant, was compelled to sit on the 
ground and work at the mill, like a woman or a 
slave ‘The blinding was sometimes inflicted to 
prevent the giddiness liable to arise from the cir- 
cular motion (Ilerod. iv. 2). At the same time it 
was a frequent barbarity of ancient warfare (Jer. 
it. bE} 

Possibly the woman of Thebez who threw the 
upper stone of the mill, the ‘rider *’ or “runner,” 
on the head of Abimelech (see above) was occupied 
in vrinding at the moment. She had only to lift 
the upper stone from its pedestal, and would then 
have at once an effectual weapon for her purpose. 
The A. V. erroneously suggests that it was “a 
piece’ or fragment of the stone which she hurled 
at Abimelech. See the allusion to this incident in 
2 Sam. xil. 21. The permanent or lower stone was 


called OWATIA m5, Job xli. 16. Some of the 
larger mills in Syria at the present day are turned 
by mules and asses, as in ancient times (Matt. 
xviii. 6). The time of grinding would be regulated 
by the wants of the family, but from the nature of 
the case as a rule it would be one of the daily 
occupations. At Jerusalem one may see at night- 
fall the open ground on Bezetha alive with women 
performing this labor. The water-mills at present 
at Nibulus (Shechem) are somewhat noted. H. 


MILLET (Qa7," dochan: Key xpos: milium). 
In all probability the grains of Panicwn miliaceum 
and tulicum, and of the //oleus sorghum, Linn. 
(the Sorghum vulgare of modern writers), may all 
be comprehended by the Ilebrew word. Mention 
of millet occurs only in Iz. iv. 9, where it is enu- 
merated together with wheat, barley, beans. lentils. 
and fitehes, which the prophet was ordered to make 
into bread. Celsius (//ierob. i. 454) has given the 
names of numerous old writers who are in favor of 
the interpretation adopted by the LXX. and Vule. ; 
the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabie versions have a 
word identical with the Tlebrew. ‘That “ millet ”’ 
is the correct’ rendering of the original word there 
ean be no doubt; the only question that remains 
for consideration is, what is the particular species of 
millet intended: is it the Pantewn miliaeeum, or 
the Sorghum vulgare, or may both kinds be de- 
noted? ‘The Arabs to this day apply the term 
dukhan to the Panicum miliaceum, Wut Vorskal 
(Deser. Plant. p. 174) uses the name of the //oleus 
dochna, “a plant,” says Dr. Royle (Nitto’s Cye. 
art. “ Dokhan’’), ‘as yet unknown to botanists.” 
The /lolcus durrha of Vorskal, which he says the 
Arabs call taam, and which he distinguishes from 
the //. dochna, appears to be identical with the 
dourrha, Sorghum vulgare, of modern botanists. 
It is impossible, in the case of these and many 
other cereal grains, to say to what countries they 
are indigenous. Sir G. Wilkinson enumerates 
wheat, beans, lentiles, and dowrrAd, as being pre- 
served by seeds, or by representation on the ancient 
tombs of Keypt, and has no doubt that the //o/cus 
wrghun was known to the ancient inhabitants of 


a From root {T77, ‘to be dusky,” in allusion to 
the enior of the seeds. 








which is universally cultivated in the East. Cel- 
vsius (//rerod. 1. c.) and Hiller (/ierophyt. ii. 124) 
give Panicum as the rendering of Dochan; the 





Panicwn smiliaceum. 


LXX. word KeyX pos in all probability is the Pan- 
tcum italicum, a grass cultivated in Europe as an 
article of dict. There ‘s, however, some difficulty 
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iu identifying the precise plants spoken of by the 
Greeks and Romans under the names of xéyxpos; 
grupos, panicum, milium, etc. 

The Panicum miliaceum is cultivated in Europe 
and in tropical countries, and, like the dourria, is 
often used as an ingredient in making bread; in 
India it is cultivated in the cold weather with 
wheat and barley. Tournefort ( Voycge, ii. 95) says 
that the poor people of Samos make bread by mix- 
ing half wheat and half barley and white millet. 
The seeds of millet in this country are, as is 
well known, extensively used as food for birds. It 
is probable that both the Sorghum vulgare and 
the Panicum imiliaceum were used by the ancient 
Hebrews and Egyptians, and that the Heb. Dochan 
may denote either of these plants. ‘I'wo cultivated 
species of Panicum are named as occurring in Pal- 
estine, namely, P. miliaceum and P. italicum 
(Strand’s Flor. Palest. Nos. 35, 37). The gen- 
era Sorghum and Panicum belong to the natural 
order Gramineae, perhaps the most important order 
in the vegetable kingdom. W. EL. 


MIL’LO (so >ra77 : always with the definite 
article [see below] 7 &xpa, once 7rd avaAnuma: 
Alex. in 1 K. ix. [24] only, 1 peaw: Mellv), a 
place in ancient Jerusalem. Both name and thing 
seem to have been already in existence when the 
city was taken from the Jebusites by David. His 
first occupation after getting possession was to 
build “round about, from the Millo and to the 
house” (A. V. “inward; *’2 Sam. v. 9): or as the 
parallel passage has it, “he built the city round 
about, and from the Millo round about ”’ (1 Chr. xi. 
8). Its repair or restoration was one of the great 
works for which Solomon raised his “levy ’’ (1 K. 
ix. 15, 24, xi. 27); and it formed a prominent part 
of the fortifications by which Hezekiah prepared for 
the approach of the Assyrians (2 Chr. xxxii. 5). 
The last passage seems to show that “the Millo”’ 
was part of the “city of David,” that is of Zion, a 
conclusion which is certainly supported by the sin- 
gular passage, 2 K. xii. 20, where, whichever view 
we take of Silla, the * house of Millo’’ must be in 
the neighborhood of the Tyropcon valley which 
lay at the foot of Zion. More than this it seems 
impossible to gather from the notices quoted above 
—all the passages in which the name is found in 
the O. T. 

If “Millo’ be taken as a Hebrew word, it 
would be derived from a root which has the force 
of «filling *’ (see Gesenius, Thes. pp. 787,789). ‘This 
notion has been applied by the interpreters after 
their custom in the most various and opposite 
ways: a rampart (agyer); a mound; an open 
space used for assemblies, and therefore often filled 
with people; a ditch or valley; even a trench filled 
with water. It has led the writers of the Targuins 


to render Millo by sibn, i.e. Millétha, the 
term by which in other passages they express the 
Hebrew, 22D, so? lah, the mound which in an- 


cient warfare was used to besiege a town. But 
unfortunately none of these guesses enable us to 
ascertain what Millo really was, and it would prob- 





«@ Just as the Knichtena-guild Iane of Saxon Lon- 
don became Nightingale Lane, as the Saxon name grew 
unintelligible. 

6 Here, and here only, the LXX. have 7d ava- 
Anupa, perhaps the “ foundation * or “substruction ; ”’ 
though Schleusner gives also the meaning altitudo. 
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ably be nearer the truth —it is certainly safer — 
to look on the name as an ancient or archaic term, 
Jebusite, or possibly even still older, adopted by the 
Israelites when they took the town, and incorporated 
into their own nomenclature.¢ That it) was an 
ante-Hebraic term is supported by its occurrence in 
connection with Shechem, so eminently a Canaanite 
place. (See the neat article.) The only ray of 
light which we can obtain is fromthe DAA. Their 
rendering in every case (excepting” only 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 5) is 4 &kpa.a word which they employ no- 
Now 7 &pa means the 
citadel,’ and it is remarkable that it is the word 
used with unvaryine persistence throughout the 
Books of Maccabees for the fortress on Mount Zion, 
which was oecnpied throughout the struggle by the 
adherents of Antiochus, and was at last razed and the 
very hill leveled by Simon.¢ | [.JERUSALEM, vol. ii. 
pp: 1293 f. 1295, &e.} [It is therefore perhaps not 
too much to assume that the word nullo was em- 
ployed in the Hebrew original of 1 Maccabees. 
The point is exceedingly obscure, and the above is 
at the best little more than mere conjecture, thouvh 
it agrees so far with the slight indications of 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 5, as noticed already. G. 


MIL’LO, THE HOUSE OF. 1. (W3 


sin : ofkos BnOuaadw [Vat.-arwy and addwv] ; 
Alex. oixos MaadAwy: urhs Mello; oppidum 
Mello.) Apparently a family or clan, mentioned 
in Judge. ix. 6, 20 only, in connection with the 
men or lords of Shechetn, and concerned with them 
in the affair of Abimelech. No clew is yiven by 
the original or any of the versions as to the means 
ing of the name. 


N 

2. (Sbx = > oltos MaAAd 5 [ Vat. Alex. 
Maadw:] domus Mello.) The “house of Millo 
that goeth down to Silla’? was the spot at which 
king Joash was murdered by his slaves (2 K. xii. 
20). There is nothing to lead us to suppose that 
the murder was not committed in Jerusalem, and 
in that case the spot must be connected with the 
ancient Millo (see preceeding article). Two expla- 
nations have been sugvested of the name SILLA. 
These will be discussed more filly under that head, 
but whichever is adopted would equally place Beth 
Millo in or near the Tyropwon, taking that to be 
where it is shown in the plan of Jerusalem, at vol. 
ii. p. 1312. More than this can hardly be said on the 
subject in the present state of our knowledge. G. 


MINES, MINING. “Surely there is a 
source for the si/rer, and a place for the gold which 
they refine. /ron is taken out of the soil, and 
stone man melts (for) copper. He hath put an 
end to darkness, and to all perfection (¢. ¢., most 
thoroughly) he searcheth the stone of thick dark- 
ness and of the shadow of death. Tle hath sunk 
a shaft far from the wanderer; they that are for- 
gotten of the foot are suspended, away from man 
they waver to and fro. (As for) the earth, from 
her cometh forth bread, vet her nethermost parts 
are upturned as (by) fire. The place of sapphire 
(are) her stones, and dust of gold is his. A track 
which the bird of prey hath not known, nor the 





e * Tho name Mount Zion was never applied to the 
above eminence by any ancient writer. and when that 
hill had been © leveled,” the simile of the Psalmist was 
still fresh and forcible: as Mount Zion, which can- 
not be removed, but abideth forever.’? (JERUSALEM, 
vol. ii. 1293 a, 1295.) 8 W 
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eye of the faleon glared upon; which the sons of 


ve Ene 
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‘inhabited by Asiatic, probably Semitic races; there- 


pride (/. e. wild beasts) have not trodden, nor the | fore do we often sce in those rock sculptures the 


roaring lion gone over; in the flint man hath thrust 
his hand, he hath overturned mountains from the 
root; in the rocks he hath cleft channels,¢ and 


every rare thine hath his eye seen: the streams | 


hath he bound that they weep not, and that which - 
is hid he brinveth forth to light" (Job xxviii. 1-11). 
Such is the highly poetical description given by the | 
author of the book of Job of the operations of , 
mining as known in his day, the only record of the , 
kind which we inherit from the ancient Hebrews. 
The question of the date of the book cannot be | 
much influenced by it; for indieations of a very 
advanced state of metallurgical knowledve are found 
in the monuments of the Euyptians ata period at: 
least. as early as any which would be claimed for the 
author. Leaving this point to be settled inde-, 
pendently, therefore, it remains to be seen what is 
implied in the words of the poem. 

It nay be fairly inferred from the description 
that a distinetion is made between gold obtained in 
the manner indicated, and that which is found in 
the natural state in the alluvial soil, among the 
débris washed down by the torrents. This appears 
to be implied in the expression ‘the gold they 
refine,’ which presupposes a process by whieh the 
pure gold is extraeted from the ore, and separated 
from the silver or copper with which it may have 
been mixed, What is said of wold may be equally 
applied to silver, for in almost every allusion to the 
process of refining the two metals are associated, 
In the passage of Job which has been quoted, so 
far as can be made out from the obscurities with 
which it is beset, the natural order of mining 
operations is observed in’ the description. The 
whole point is obviously contained in the contrast, 
“ Surely there is a source for the silver, and a place 
for the gold which men retine, — but where shall 
wisdom be found, and where is the place of under- 
standing ?"" No labor is too vreat for extorting 
from the earth its treasures. ‘The shaft is sunk, 
anc the adventurous miner, far from the haunts of 
men, hangs in mid-air (v. 4): the bowels of the 
earth — which in the course of nature grows but 
corn —are overthrown as though wasted by fire. 
The path which the miner pursues in his under- 
ground course is unseen by the keen eye of the 
falcon, nor have the boldest beasts of prey traversed 
it, but man wins his way through every obstacle, 
hews out tunnels in the rock, stops the water from 
flooding his mine, and brings to light the precious 
metals as the reward of his adventure. No de- 
scription could be more complete. ‘The poet might 
have had before him the copper mines of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. In the Wady Maghiarah, “the valley 
of the Cave,”’ are still traces of the Eeyptian colony 
of miners who settled there for the purpose of 
extracting copper from the freestone rocks, and 
left their hieroglyphic inscriptions upon the face of 
the clit That these inscriptions are of great 
antiquity there can be little doubt, though Lepsius 
may not be justified in placing them at a date 
B. c. 4000.“ Already, under the fourth dynasty 
of Manetho,”’ he says, ‘the same which erected 
the great pyramids of Gizeh, 4000 3B. C., copper 
mines had been discovered in this desert, which 
were worked by a colony. The peninsula was then 








@ It is curious that the word TIN, yeOr, here used, 
ls apparently Egyptian in origin, and if so may have 





triumphs of Pharaoh over the enemies of Egypt. 
Almost all the inscriptions belong to the Old Em- 
pire, only one was found of the co-regency of 
Tuthmosis IIf. and his sister’ (Letters from 
Lgupt, p. 346, Eng. tr.). In the Magharah tablets 


(Mr. Drew (Scripture Lands, p. 59, note) “saw 


the cartouche of Suphis, the builder of the Great 
P yramid, and on the stones at Sarabit el Khadim 
‘there are those of kings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties.”’ “But the most interesting 
deseription of this mining colony is to be found in 


'a letter to the Atheneum (June. 4, 1859, No. 1649, 


p. 747), signed M, A. and dated from “ Sarabut el 
Khadem, in the Desert of Sinai, May, 1859.” 


| The writer discovered on the mountain exactly 


opposite the caves of Maghirah, traces of an ancient 
fortress intended, as he conjectures, for the protec- 
tion of the miners. The hill on which it stands 
is about 1000 feet high, nearly insulated, and 
formed of a series of precipitous terraces, one above 
the other, like the steps of the pyramids. The 
uppermost of these was entirely surrounded by a 
strong wall within which were found remains of 
140 houses, each about ten feet square. There 
were, besides, the remains of ancient hammers of 
areen porphyry, and reservoirs ‘so disposed that 
when one was full the surplus ran into the other, 
and so in succession, so that they must have had 
water enough to last for years.’? The ancient fur- 
naces are still to be seen, and on the coast of the 
Red Sea are found the piers and wharves whence 
the miners shipped their metal in the harbor of 
Abu Zelimeh.  Tive miles from Sarabut el Kha- 


‘dem the same traveller found the ruins of a much 


greater number of houses, indicating the existence 
of a large mining population, and, besides, five 
iInumense reservoirs formed by damming up various 
wadies. Other mines appear to have been discov- 
ered by Dr. Wilson in the granite mountains east 
of the Wady Mokatteb. In the Wady Nasb the 
German traveller Riippell, who was commissioned 
hy Mohammed Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, to 
examine the state of the mines there, met with 
remains of several large smelting furnaces, sur- 
rounded by heaps of slag. The ancient inhabitants 
had sunk shafts in several directions, leaving here 
and there columns to prevent the whole from falling 
in. In one of the mines he saw huge masses of 
stone rich in copper (Ritter, Ardkunde, xiii. 786). 
The copper mines of Phano in Idumea, according 
to Jerome, were between Zoar and Petra: in the 
persecution of Diveletian the Christians were con- 
demned to work them. 

The gold mines of Egypt in the Bishiree desert, 
the principal station of which was Eshuranib, about 
three days’ journey beyond Wady Allaga, have 
been discovered within the last few years by M. 
Linant and Mr. Bonomi, the latter of whom sup- 
plied Sir G. Wilkinson with a description of them, 
which he quotes (Ane. gq. iii. 229, 230). Ruins 
of the miners’ huts still remain as at Suribit el- 
Khadim. “In those nearest the mines lived the 
workmen who were employed to break the quartz 
into small fraements, the size of a bean, from 
whose hands the pounded stone passed to the per- 
sons who ground it in hand-mills, similar to those 


been a technical term among the Egyptian miners of 
the Sinaitic peninsula. 
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zw used for corn in the valley of the Nile made | estness, until all the orange color and shading 
of granitic stone; one of which is to be found in! disappears, and the metal has the appearance of 
almost every house at these mines, either entire or: a highly-polished mirror, reflecting every object 
broken. The quartz thus reduced to powder was| around it; even the refiner, as he looks upon the 
washed on inclined tables, furnished with two cis-| mass of metal, may see himself as in a looking- 
terns, all built of fragments of stone collected there; | glass, and thus he ean form a very correct judg- 
and near these inclined planes are generally found! ment respecting the purity of the metal. If he is 
little white mounds, the residue of the operation.” | satisfied, the fire is withdrawn, and the metal re- 
According to the account given by Diodorus Siculus} moved from the furnace; but if not considered 
(iii. 12-14), the mines were worked by ganys of | pure more lead is added and the process re- 
convicts and captives in fetters, who were kept day | peated.” 

and night to their task by the soldiers set to guard} Silver mines are mentioned by Diodorus (i. 33) 
them. The work was superintended by an engi-| with those of gold, iron, and copper, in’ the island 
neer, who selected the stone and pointed it out to| of Meroe, at the mouth of the Nile. But the chief 
the miners. The harder rock was split by the} supply of silver in the ancient world appears to 
application of fire, but the softer was broken up| have been brought from Spain. The mines of that 
with picks and chisels. The miners were quite| country were celebrated (L Mace. villi. 3). Mt. 
naked, their bodies being painted according to the Orospeda, trom which the Guadaljpuiyir, the ancient 
color of the rock they were working, and in order} Baltes, takes its rise, was formerly called + the silver 
to see in the dark passages of the mine they carried | mountain,’ from the silver-mines which were in 
lamps upon their heads. The stone as it fell was] it (Strabo, iii. p. 148). ‘Tartessus, according to 
carried off by boys, it was then pounded in stone | Strabo, was an ancient name of the river, whieh 
mortars with iron pestles by those who were over | gave its name to the town which was built between 
30 years of age till it was reduced to the size of aj its two mouths. But the largest: silver-mines in 
lentil. The women and old men afterwards ground | Spain were in the neighborhood of Carthayo Nova, 
it in mills to a fine powder. The final process of | from whieh, in the time of Polybius, the Roman 
separating the gold from the pounded stone was | government received 25,000 drachine daily. ‘These, 
entrusted to the engineers who superintended the] when Strabo wrote, had fallen into private hands, 
work. They spread this powder upon a broad} though most of the gold-mines were public property 
alightly inclined table, and rubbed it gently with | (iii. p. 148). Near Castulo there were Jead-mines 
the hand, pouring water upon it from time to time silver, but in quantities so small as not 








so as to carry away all the earthy matter, leaving | to repay the cost of working. The process of sep- 
the heavier particles upon the board. This was|arating the silver from the lead is abridged by 
repeated several times; at first with the hand and| Strabo from Polybius. The lumps of ore weve first 
afterwards with fine sponges gently pressed upon | pounded, and then sifted through sieves into water. 
the earthy substance, till nothing but the gold was | ‘The sediment was again pounded, and avain filtered, 
left. It was then collected by other workmen, and | and after this process had been repeated five times 
placed in earthen crucibles with a mixture of lead | the water was drawn off, the remainder of the ore 
and salt in certain proportions, together with a| melted, the lead poured away and the silver left 
little tin and some barley bran. The crucibles] pure. If Tartessus be the Tarshish of Scripture, 
were covered and carefully closed with clay, and in| the metal workers of Spain in those days must have 
this condition baked in a furnace for five days and | possessed the art of hammering silver into sheets, 
nights without intermission. Of the three meth-| for we find in Jer. x. 9, “silver spread into plates 
ods which have been employed for refining gold | is brought from ‘Tarshish, and gold from Uphaz.”’ 
and silver, 1, by exposing the fused metal to 1) We have no means of knowiny whether the gold 
current of air; 2, by keeping the alloy in a state} of Ophir was obtained from mines or from the 
of fusion and throwing nitre upon it; and 3, by} washing of gold-streams.¢ Pliny (vi. 32), from 
mixing the alloy with lead, exposing the whole to} Juba, describes the Uidtus Hemme on the Persian 
fasion upon a vessel of bone-ashes or earth, and} Gulf as a place where gold-mines existed, and in 
blowing upon it with bellows or other blast; the| the same chapter alludes to the yold-mines of the 
latter appears most nearly to coincide with the} Sabwans. But in all probability the greater part 
description of Diodorus. To this process, known | of the gold which came into the hands of the Phe- 
as the cupelling process [LEAD], there seems to] nicians and Hebrews was obtained from streains ; 
be a reference in Ps. xii. 6; Jer. vi. 28-30; Ez.| its great abundance scems to indicate this. Ata 
xiii. 18-22, and from it Mr. Napier (J/el. of the| very early period Jericho was a centre of commerce 
Bible, p. 24) deduces a striking illustration of | with the East, and in the narrative of its capture 
Mal. iii. 2, 3, “he shall sit as a refiner and purifier | we meet with gold in the form of ingots (Josh. vii. 
of silver,’ ete. “ When the alloy is melted . . .|21, A. V. “ wedve,” lit. “tongue’’),? in whieli it 
upon a cupell, and the air blown upon it, the} was probably cast for the convenience of tratlie. 
surface of the melted metals has a deep orange-red | That which Achiun took weighed 25 oz. 

color, with a kind of flickering wave constantly| As gold is seldom if ever found entirely free from 
passing over the surface . . . As the process pro-| silver, the quantity of the latter varying froin 2 per 
ceeds the heat is increased . . . and in a little| cent. to 30 per cent., it has been supposed that the 
the color of the fused metal becomes lighter. . . .} ancient metallurgists were acquainted with some 
At this stage the refiner watches the operation, | means of parting them, an operation performed in 
either standing or sitting, with the greatest earn-| modern times by boiling the metal in uitric or 





quoted passage in connection with Ophir, is believed 
to signify gold and silver ore. 

b Compare the Fr. (ingot, which is from Lat. lingua, 
and is said to be the origin of ingot. 


@ The Hebrew “VD, detser (Job xxii. 24, 25), or 
V2 b&tsar (Job xxxvi. 19), which is rendered 
gold” in the A. V, and is mentioned in the first- 
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sulphuric acid. To some process of this kind it 
has been imagined that reference is made in Prov. 
xvii. 3, The finéng-pot is for silver, and the fur- 
nace for gold; and avain in xxvii, 21. Tf, for 
example.” says Mr. Napier, © the term fing-pot 
could refer to the vessel or pot in which the silver 
is dissolved from the gold in parting, as it may be 
called with propriety, then these passayes have a 
meaning in vur modern practice” (Met. of the 
Bible, p. 28); but he admits this is at best but 
plausible, and considers that “ the constant refer- 
ence to certain qualities and kinds of gold in Serip- 
ture is a kind of presumptive proof that they were 
not in the habit of perfectly purifying or separating 
the vold from the silver.” 

A strony proof of the acquaintance possessed by 
the aneient Hebrews with the manipulation of 
metals is found by some in the destruction of the 
golden calf in the desert by Moses. 4+ And he took 
the calf which they bad made, and burnt it in fire, 
and vround it to powder, and strawed it upon the 
water, and made the children of Israel drink“ (Lx. 
xxxii. 20). As the highly malleable character of 
yold would render an operation like that which is 
described in the text alinost. impossible, an explana- 
tion has been sought in the supposition that we 
have here an indication that Moses was a proficient 
in the process known in modern times as caleina- 
tion. The object. of calcination being to oxidize 
the metal subjected to the process, and gold not 
being aflected by this treatment, the explanation 
cannot be admitted. M. Goguet (quoted in Wil- 
kinson’s Ane. /Jg. iii. 221) contidently asserts that 
the problem has been solved by the discovery of an 
experienced chemist that ‘in the place of tartaric 
acid, which we employ, the Hebrew legislator used 
natron, which is common in the East.’ The gold 
so reduced and made into a draucht is further said 
to have a most detestable taste. CGrovuet’s solution 
appears to have been adopted without examination 
by more modern writers, but Mr. Napier ventured 
to question its correctness, and endeavored to trace 
it to its source. The only clew which he found 
was in a discovery by Stahl, a chemist of the 17th 
century, “that if 1 part gold, 3 parts potash, and 
3% parts sulphur are heated together, a compound 
is formed which is partly soluble in’ water. Tf,” 
he adds, “this be the discovery referred to, which 
I think very probable,@ it certainly has been made 
the most of by Biblical erities " (Wet. ofthe Bible, 
p. 49). The whole difficulty appears to have arisen 
from a desire to find too much in the text. The 
main object of the destruction of the enalf was to 
prove its worthlessness and to throw conteinpt upon 
idolatry, and all this might have been done with- 
out any refined chemical process like that referred 
to. The calf was first heated in the fire to destroy 
its shape, then beaten and broken up by hanuncring 
or filing into small pieces, which were thrown into 
the water, of which the people were made to drink 
as a symbolical act. “ Moses threw the atoms into 
the water as an emblem of the perfect annihilation 
of the calf, and he gave the Israelites that water to 
drink, not only to impress upon them the abomina- 
tion and despicable character of the image which 
they had made. but as a symbol of purification, to 
remove the object. of the transgression by those 





@ This uncertainty might have been at once re- 
moved by a reference to Goguet’s Origine des Lois, 
ate. (li. 1, 2, c. 4), whero Stahl ( Vitulus aureus ; Opuse. 
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very persons who had committed it’’ (Dr. Kalisch, 


Comm. on Vx. xxxii. 20). 

Ilow far the ancient [lebrews were acquainted 
with the processes at present in use for extracting 
copper froin the ore it is impossible to assert, as 
there are no references in Scripture to anything of 
the’ kind, except in the passage of Job already 
quoted. Copper smelting, however, is in some 
eases attended with comparatively small difficulties, 
which the ancients had evidently the skill to over- - 
come. Ore composed of copper and oxygen, mixed 
with coal and burnt to a bright red heat, leaves 
the copper in the metallic state, and the same result 
will follow if the process be applied to the car- 
bunates and sulphurets of copper. Some means of 
touvhening the metal so as to render it fit for 
manufacture must have been known to the Hebrews 
as to other ancient nations. The Egyptians evi- 
dently possessed the art of working bronze in great 
pertection at a very early time, and much of the 
knowledve of metals which the Israelites had must 
have been acquired during their residence among 
them. 

Of tin there appears to have been no trace in 
Palestine. That the Pheenicians obtained their 
supplies from the mines of Spain and Cornwall 
there can be no doubt, and it is suggested that even 
the Egyptians may have procured it from the same 
source, either directly or through the medium of 
the furmer. It was found among the possessions 
of the Midianites, to whom it might have come in 
the course of trathic; but in other instances in which 
allusion is made to it, tin occurs in conjunction 
with other metals in the form of an alloy. The 
lead mines of Gebel e’ Rossass, near the coast of 
the Red Sea, about half way between Berenice and 
Kossayr (Wilkinson, /Zundb. for Egypt, p. 403), 
may have supplied the Hebrews with that metal, 
of which there were no mines in their own country, 
or it may have heen obtained from the rocks in the 
neivhborhood of Sinai. The hills of Palestine are 
rich in iron, and the mines are still worked there 
(Miraus] though in a very simple rude manner, 
like that of the ancient Samothracians: of the 
method employed by the Egyptians and Hebrews 
we have no certain information. It may have been 
similar to that in use throughout the whole of 
India from very early times, which is thus described 
by Dr. Ure (Dict. of Arts, ete., art. Steel). « The 
furnace or bloomery in which the ore is smelted is 
from four to five feet high; it is somewhat pear- 
shaped, being about five feet wide at bottom and 
one foot at top. It is built entirely of clay 2... 
There is an opening in front about a foot. or more 
in height, which is built up with clay at the com- 
mencement and broken down at the end of each 
smelting operation. ‘The bellows are usually made 
of a goat’s skin... . ‘The bamboo nozzles of the 
bellows are inserted into tubes of clay, which pass 
into the furnace... . The furnace is filled with 
charcoal. and a lighted coal being introduced before 
the nozzles, the mass in the interior is soon kindled. 
As soon as this is accomplished, a small portion 
of the ore, previously moistened with water to pre- 
vent it from running through the charcoal, but 
without any flux whatever, is laid on the top of the 
coals and covered with charcoal to fill up the fur- 








chym. phys. med. p. 585) is quoted as the authority 
for the statement. 
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pace. In this manner ore and fuel are supplied, 
and the bellows are urged for three or four hours. 
When the process is stopped and the temporary 
wall in front broken down, the bloom is removed 
with a pair of tongs from the bottom of the fur- 
pace.’? 

It has seemed necessary to give this account of a 
very ancient method of iron smelting, because, from 
the difficulties which attend it, and the intense heat 
which is required to separate the metal from the 
ore, it has been asserted that the allusions to iron 
and iron manufacture in the Old Testament are 
anachronisms. But if it were possible among the 
ancient Indians in a very primitive state of civiliza- 
tion, it might have been known to the Hebrews, 
who may have acquired their knowledge by working 
as slaves in the iron furnaces of Egypt (comp. 
Deut. iv. 20). 

The question of the early use of iron among the 
Egyptians, is fully disposed of in the following 
remarks of Sir Gardner Wilkinson (Ancient Lgyp- 
tians, ii. pp. 154-156): — 

“In the infancy of the arts and sciences, the 
difficulty of working iron might long withhold the 
secret of its superiority over copper and bronze; 
but it cannot reasonably be supposed that a nation 
eo advanced, and so eminently skilled in the art of 
working metals as the Egyptians and Sidonians, 
should have remained ignorant of its use, even if 
we had no evidence of its having been known to 
the Greeks and other people; and the constant 
employment of bronze arms and implements is not 
asufficient argument against their knowledge of 
iron, since we find the Greeks and Romans made 
the same things of bronze long after the period 
when iron was universally known. . . . . To con- 
clude, from the want of iron instruments, or aris, 
bearing the names of early monarchs of a Pharaonic 
age, that bronze was alone used is neither just nor 
satisfactory; since the decomposition of that metal, 
especially when buried for ages in the nitrous soil 
of Egypt, is so speedy as to preclude the possibility 
of its preservation. Until we know in what manner 
the Egyptians employed bronze tools for cutting 
stone, the discovery of them affords no additional 
light, nor even argument; since the Greeks and 
Romans continued to make bronze instruments of 
various kinds so long after iron was known to them; 
and Herodotus mentions the iron tools used by the 
builders of the Pyramids. Iron and copper mines 
are found in the Egyptian desert, which were worked 
in old times; and the monuments of Thebes, and 
even the tombs about Memphis, dating more than 
4000 years ago, represent butchers sharpening their 
knives on a round bar of metal attached to their 
apron, which from its blue color can only be steel; 
and the distinction between the bronze and iron 
Weapons in the tomb of Remeses III., one painted 
red, the other blue, leaves no doubt of doth having 

used (as in Rome) at the same periods. In 
Ethiopia iron was much more abundant than in 
Egypt, and Herodotus states that copper was a rare 
metal there; though we may doubt his assertion 
of prisoners in that country having been bound with 
‘etters of gold. The speedy decomposition of iron 





@ Kimchi observes that these are distinguished from 
he mingled people mentioned in ver. 20 by tho ad- 
fition, © that dwell in the desert.” 

6 In the parallel passage of 2 Chr. ix. 14 the reading 


8 NY, “arab, or Arabia. 
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would be sufficient to prevent our finding imple 
ments of that metal of an early period, aud the 
greater opportunities of obtaining copper ore, added 
to the facility of working it, might be a reason for 
preferring the latter whenever it answered the pur- 
pose instead of iron.” [[non, Amer. ed.] 

W. A. W. 


MINGLED PEOPLE. This phrase 


(AIT, ha’ereb), like that of “the mixed multi- 
tude,”’ which the Hebrew closely resembles, is ap- 
plied in Jer. xxv. 20, and Ez. xxx. 5, to denote the 
miscellaneous foreign population of Egypt and its 
frontier-tribes, including every one, says Jerome, 
who was not a native Egyptian, but was resident 
there. The Targum of Jonathan understands it 
in this passave as well as in Jer. 1. 37, of the 
foreizn mercenaries, though in Jer. xxv. 24, where 
the word avain occurs, it is rendered “ Arabs.” It 
is difficult to attach to it any precise meaning, or 
to identify with the mingled people any race of 
which we have knowledve. «The kings of® the 
mingled people that dwell in the desert’ @ are the 
same apparently as the tributary kings (A. V. 
“kings of Arabia’) who broneht presents to Sol- 
omon (1 K. x. 15); the Hebrew in the two eases 
is identical. These have been explained (as in the 
Targun on 1 K. x. 15) as foreign mercenary chiefs 
who were in the pay of Solomon, but ‘Thenius 
understands by them the sheykhs of the border 
tribes of Bedouins, living in Arabia Deserta, who 
were closely connected with the Israelites. The 
“mingled people”? in the midst of Babylon (Jer. 
1. 32) were probably the foreign soldiers or mer- 
cenary troops, who lived among the natiye popula- 
tion, as the Targum takes it. Kimchi compares 
Kix. xii. 38, and explains A@erch of the foreign 
population of Babylon © generally, «foreigners who 
were in Babylon from several lands,” or it may, he 
suys, be intended to denote the merchants, ’¢reb 


being thus connected with the TAT peer 


’orebé ma'rdrabéc, of Fez. xxvii. 27, rendered in the 
A. V. “the occupiers of thy merchandise.’ — Lis 
first interpretation is based upon what appears Lo 


be the primary signification of the root ATY, 
"drab, to mingle, while another meaning, “to 
pledge, guarantee,’ suggested the rendering of the 
Targum ‘ mercenaries,’ which Jarchi adopts in 
his explanation of “the kings of ha'ereb,” in 1 K. 
x. 15, as the kings who were pledged to Solomon 
and dependent upon him. The equivalent which 
he gives is apparently intended to represent the Ir. 
garantie. 

The rendering of the A. V. is supported by the 
LXX. TUMMLKTOS in Jer., and eri piKTos in Ezekiel. 

W. A. W. 

MIN’IAMIN (JANI [on the right, or son 
of the right hand]: Beviauly; [Vat.] Alex. Bar- 
taper: Benjamin). 1. One of the Levites in the 
reign of IIezekiah appointed to the charge of the 
freewill offerings of the people in the cities of the 
priests, and to distribute them to their brethren 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 15). The reading “ Benjamin” of 


¢ The same commentator refers the expression in 
Is. xiii. 14, © they shall eve-y man turn to his own 
people,” to the dispersion of the mixed population of 
Babylon at its capture. 
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the LXX. and Vulg. is followed by the Peshito 
Syriac. 

2. (Miauly; (Vat. Alex. FA. omit; PAS Rey- 
eqmery:| WMicmin.) The same as MILAMIN 2 and 
MigAmin 2 (Neh. xii. 17). 

3. ([Md.J Bemauiv; (Rom. Vat. Alex. FA. 
olnit ; FAS] Beviapetv; | Comp. Miapiv. |) One 
vf the priests who blew the trumpets at the dedica- 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem (Nel. xii. 41). 

* MINISH occurs (Ix. v. 19; Ps. evii. 39) in 
the sense of our present © lessen? or diminish.” 
It comes from the Latin minuvere through the old 
Freneh meenuiser. Tt now appears only as « dimin- 
ish,’ which has taken its place. The old form 
is found in Wycliffe’s translation of John iit. JO: 
“It behoveth him for to waxe, forsoth me to be 
menusid, or miaad lesse.”’ li. 


MIN/‘NI (92%: Jenni), a country mentioned 
in connection with Ararat and Ashehenaz (Jer. li. 
27). Phe LXX. erroneously renders it wap’ éuov. 
It has been already noticed as a portion of Armenia. 
[ARMENIA.] The name may be connected with 
the Minyas noticed by Nicolaus of Damascus 
(Joseph. sind. 1. 3, $6), with the Jenner of the 
Assyrian inseriptions, whom Rawlinson (//erod. 1. 
464) places about lake Urumiyeh, and with the 
Minuas who appears in the list of Armenian kings 
in the inscription at [Wan (Layard's Nin. and Bud. 
p. 401). At the time when Jeremiah prophesied, 
Armenia had been subdued by the Median kings 
(Herod. i. 103, 177). W. LL. b. 


MINISTER. This term is used in the A. Y. 
to describe various officials of a religious and civil 
character. Inthe O. T. it answers to the Iebrew 
meshareth,« which is applied (1), to an attendant 
upon 3 person of high rank, as to Joshua in rela- 
tion to Moses (Ix. xxiv. 13; Josh. i. 1), and to the 
attendant on the prophet Klisha (2 K. iv. 43); (2) 
to the adlaches of a royal court (1 Kk. x. 5, where, 
it may be observed, they are distinguished from the 
“servants? or officials of higher rank, answering 
to our ministers, by the different titles of the cham- 
bers assigned to their use, the “sitting” of the 
servants meaning rather their wbode, and the “ at- 
tendance "’ of the ministers the ante-room in which 
they were stationed); persons of high rank held 
this post in the Jewish kingdom (2 Chron. xxil. 8); 
and it may be m this sense, as the attendants of 
the King of Kings, that the term is applied to the 
aneels (Ls. civ. £4); (3) to the Priests and Levites, 
who are thus deseribed by the prophets and later 
historians (Is. Isi. 6; Iz. xliv. 11; Joel i. 9, 13; 
Iezr. viii. 17; Neh. x. 36), thouch the verb, whence 
meshareth is derived, is not uncommonly used in 
reference to their services in the earlier books (Ix. 
xxvill. 43; Nuon. iii. 31; Deut. xviii, 5, ad). In 
the N. IT. we have three terms each with its dis- 
linctive meaning —Ae:roupyds, sanpérns, and 
diaxovus. ‘he first answers most nearly to the 
lebrew meshareth and is usually employed in the 
LXX. as its equivalent. It betokens a subordinate 
public administrator, whether civil or sacerdotal, 


a FyIw. 

b ‘The term is derived from Aetroy épyov, “ public 
wor,” and the leitouurgia was the name of certain per- 
sonal services which the citizens of Athens and sone 
yther states had to perform gratuitously for the public 
good. From tho sacerdotal use of the word in the N. 'T., 
it obtained the special sense of a ‘ public divine 
esrvice,” which is perpetuated in our word “liturgy.” 
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MINISTER 
and is applied in the former sense to the magistratea 


in their relation to the Divine authority (Rom. xiii 
6), and in the latter sense to our Lord in relation 
to the Father (Heb. viii. 2), and to St. Paul in re- 
lation to Jesus Christ (Rom. xv. 16), where it occurs 
among other expressions of a sacerdotal character, 
‘ministering ’" (iepoupyourra), “ offering up” 
(rpoogopa, etc.). In all these instances the origi- 
nal and special meaning of the word, as used by the 
Athenians,’ is preserved, though this comes, per- 
haps, yet more distinctly forward in the cognate 
terms Aecroupyla and AetToupyeiv, applied to the 
sacerdotal ottice of the Jewish priest (Luke i. 23; 
eb. ix. 21, x. 11), to the still higher priesthood 
of Christ (Leb. viii. 6), and in a secondary sense 
to the Christian priest who offers up to God the 
faith of his converts (Phil. ii. 17, Aecroupyla rijs 
mwiogrews), and to any act of public self-devotion on 
the part of a Christian disciple (Rom. xv. 27; 2 
Cor. ix. 12; Phil. ii. 30). The second term, 
omnpérns, differs from the two others in that it 
contains the idea of actual and personal attendance 
upon a superior. Thus it is used of the attendant 
in the synavoyvue, the Ahazane of the Talmudists 
(Luke iv. 20), whose duty it was to open and close 
the building, to produce and replace the books em- 
ployed in the service, and generally to wait on the 
officiatiny priest or teaeher “ (Carpzov, Apparat. p. 
314). It is similarly applied to Mark, who, as the 
attendant on Barnabas and Saul (Acts xiii. 5), was 
probably charved with the administration of bap- 
tism and other assistant duties (De Wette, in loc.); 
and again to the subordinates of the bigh-priests 
(John vii. 32, 45, xvili. 3, al), or of a jailer (Matt. 
vy. 25 —=mpaxtwp in Luke xii. 58; Acts v. 22). 
The idea of personal attendance comes prominently 
forward in Luke i. 2; Acts xxvi. 16, in both of 
which places it is alleged asa ground of trustworthy 
testimony (ipsi viderwrt, et, quod plus est, minis- 
drarunt, Bengel). Lastly, it is used interchangeably 
with dScdeovos in 1 Cor. iv. 1 compared with iii. 5, 
but in this instance the term is designed to convey 
the notion of subordination and humility. In all 
these cases the etymological seuse of the word (id, 
épérns, literally a “ sub-rower,’’ one who rows un- 
der command of the steersman) comes out. The 
term that most adequately represents it in our lan- 
wiavge is attendant.’ ‘The third term, d:dxovos, 
is the one usually employed in relation to the min- 
istry of the Gospel : its application is twofold, in 
a weneral sense to indicate ministers of any order, 
whether superior or inferior, and in a special sense 
to indieate an order of inferior ministers.  In_ the 
former sense we have the cognate term d:axovla 
applied in Acts vi. 1, 4, both to the ministration 
of tables and to the higher ministration of the word, 
and the term g:dxovos itself applied, without defin- 
ing the oflice, to Paul and Apollos (1 Cor. iti. 5), 
to ‘'ychicus (Iiph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7), to Epaphras 
(Col. i. 7), to Timothy (1 Thes. iii. 2), and even to 
Christ himself (Rom. xv. 8; Gal. ii. 17). In the 
latter sense it is applied im the passages where the 
Sidxovos is contradistinguished from the Bishop, as 





The verb AetToupyecy is used in this sense in Acts 


rT 7 : 3 
d Tho taypéms of ecclesiastical history occupied 


precisely the same position in the Christian Church 
that the Ahazan did in the synagogue: in Latiu be 
was styled sub-diaconus, or sub-deacon (Bingham, An 
hii. 2). 
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in Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. It is, perhaps, worthy |a harper, apparently a camp follower (one of the 
of observation that the word is of very rare occur-| Levites accordiny to Procopius of Gaza),o « And 
rence in the LX-X. (Esth. i. 10, ii. 2, vi. 3),and then | now bring mea harper; and it came to pass as 
only in a general sense: its special sense, as known to| the harper harped that the hand of Jehovah was on 
us in its derivative ‘‘ deacon,” seems to be of purely | him.’ Other instances of the same divine influenca 
Christian growth. [DEACON.] W.L. B. jor impulse connected with music, are seen in the 


ss : ease of Saul and the young prophets in 1 Sam. 
: mee a. i aa Be moe |X: 5, 6, 10, 11. In the bee passage the reason 
XPS PEO eis AeuwerG; © vOseph- WOALS | of Llisha’s appeal is variously explained. —Jarchi 
MaAid@ns: Pesh. Syriac, Machir: Vulg. Menuith), | says that © on account of anver the Shechinah had 
& place as the east of the Jordan, named asthe departed from him;" Ephrem Syrus, that the 
i a aie ae oe object of the music was to attract a crowd to hear 


; : the prophecy; J. HH. Michaelis, that the prophet’s 
the approach to Minnith” (7 7JS8ID TY) seems; mind, disturbed by the impiety of the Israelites, 
to have been a district containing twenty cities. | might be soothed and prepared for divine things by 
Minnith was in the neighborhood of Abel-Ceramim, | 4 spiritual song. According to Keil (Comm. on 
the “meadow of vineyards.’ Both places are! Kings, 1.359, Ene. tr.), elisha calls for a min- 
mentioned in the Onomasticon — “ Memnith”’ or 


'strel, in order ti gather in his thoughts by the soft 
“ Maanith ” as 4 miles from Heshbon, on the road | tones of music from the impression of the outer 
to Philadelphia (Ammdén), and Abel as 6 or 7 miles world, and by repressing the life of self and of the 
from the latter, but in what direction is not stated. world to be transferred into the state of internal 
A site bearing the name Menjah is marked in vision by whieh his spirit would be prepared to 
Van de Velde’s Map, perhaps on the authority of | receive the Divine revelation.” This in ettect is the 
Buckingham, at 7 Roman miles east of leshbon on a} View taken by Josephus (alt, Ix. 3, § 1). and the 
road to dinmdn, though not on the frequented track. | 84me is expressed by Maimonides in a passage which 
But we must await further investigation of these embodies the opinion of the Jews of the Middle 
interesting regions before we can pronounce for or|-\4es-  ‘¢-\Il the prophets were not able to proph- 
against its identity with Minnith. esvy at any time that they wished; but they pre- 

The variations of the ancient versions as given pared their minds, and = sat joyful and glad of 
above are remarkable, but they have not suggested heart, and abstracted ; for prophecy dwelleth not 
anything to the writer. Schwarz proposes to find | 1" the midst of melancholy nor in the midst of 
Minnith in MAGxD, a trans-Jordanic town named | #pat hy, but in the midst of joy. Therefore the sons 


: of the prophets had before them a psaltery, and a 
in the Maccabees, by the change of J to 2. An tabret, and a pipe, and a harp and (thus) sought 


episcopal city of “ Palestina secunda,”” named Men-| after prophecy (or prophetic inspiration), (dad 
nith, is quoted by Reland (Palestina, p. 211), but) pachazakah, vii. 5, Bernard’s Creed and Lthies of 
with some question as to its being located in this} ¢he Jews, p. 16; see also note top. 114). Kimchi 
direction (comp. 209). quotes a tradition to the ellect that, after the ascen- 
The “ wheat of Minnith ” is mentioned in E:2.| sion of his master Elijah, the spirit of prophecy had 
xvii. 17, as being supplied by Judah and Israel to} not dwelt upon Elisha beeause he was mourning, 
Tyre; but there is nothing to indicate that the) and the spirit of holiness does not dwell but in the 
game place is intended, and indeed the word is| midst of joy. In 1 Sam. xviii. 10, on the contrary, 
thought by some not to be a proper name. = Philis-| there is a remarkable instance of the employment 
tia and Sharon were the great corn-growing dis-| of music to still the excitement consequent upon 
tricts of Palestine — but there were in these eastern | an attack of frenzy, which in its external manifes- 
regions also “fat of kidneys of wheat, and wine of | tations at least so far resembled the rapture with 
the pure blood of the grape” (Deut. xxxii. 14). Of | which the old prophets were affected when deliver- 
that cultivation Minnith and Abel-Ceramim may ing their prophecies, as to he described by the same 
have been the chief seats. ; term. ‘And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
In this neighborhood were possibly situated the} the evil spirit from Giod came upon Saul, and he 
vineyards in which Balaam encountered the angel} »,ophesied in the midst of the house: and David 
on. his road from Mesopotamia to Moab (Num. played with his hand as at other times.” Weemse 
xxii. 24). G. | (Christ. Synagogue, ch. vi. § 3, par. 6, p. 143) sup- 
MINSTREL. The Hebrew word in 2 K. iii. | poses that the musi¢ appropriate to sueh occasions 
was “ that which the Greeks called appovtay, which 
1S (722%, menaggén) properly signifies a player] was the greatest and the saddest, and settled the 
upun a stringed instrument like the harp or Ainnor | affections.” 
[Harp], whatever its precise character may have! The « minstrels’? in Matt. ix. 23 were the 
been, on which David played before Saul (1 Sam. | qute-players who were employed as professional 
tvi. 16, xviii. 10, xix. 9), and which the harlots of | mourners, to whom frequent allusion is made (Keel. 
‘be great cities used to carry with them as they} xij. 5; 2 Chr. xxxv. 25; Jer. ix. 17-20), and 
talked to attract notice (Is. xxiii. 16). The pas-| whose representatives exist in great numbers to this 
tage in which it occurs has given rise to much con-/ gay in the cities of the East. [Mourninc.] 
jecture; Elisha, upon being consulted by Jehoram W. A.W 
ts to the issue of the war with Moab, at first in- oon. 
dignantly refuses to answer, and is only induced to) MINT (43docuov : mentha) occurs only in 
Wo 80 by the presence of Jehoshaphat. He calls for| Matt. xxiii. 23 and Luke xi. 42, as one of those 


@ Ews rov eAderw evs cepwerd is the reading of the| man who knows how to play upon the harp, and *¢ 
Mlex. Codex, ingeniously corrected by Grabe to ews rov | came to pass as the harper harped there rested upon 
bey oc aig Mwerd. him the spirit of prophecy from before Jehovah.” 

' The Tarzum translates, “ and now bring me a 
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herbs the tithe of which the Jews were most 
scrupulously exact in paying. Some commentators 
have supposed that such herbs as mint, anise (dill), 
and cummin, were not titheable by law, and that 
the Pharisees, sclely from an overstrained zeal, paid 
tithes for them; but as dill was subject to tithe 
(.VMassrvth, cap. iv. § 5), it is most probable that 
the other herbs mentioned with it were also tithed, 


and this is fully corroborated by our Lord’s own 
words : “these ought ye to have done.’ The 


. Pharisees therefore are not censured for paying 
tithes of things untitheable by law, but for paying 
more regard to a scrupulous exactness in these 
mninor duties than to important moral obligations. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
A. V. is correct in the translation of the Greek 
word, and all the old versions are agreed in under- 
standing some species of mint (Jentha) by it. 
Dioscorides (iii. 36, ed. Sprengel) speaks of 7dveo- 
UOoV me OV ( Mentha saliva) 5 the (ireeks used the 
terms ven or pivOn and uivdos for mint, whence 
the derivation of the English word; the ‘Romans 
have mentha, menta, mentastrum. According to 
Pliny (//. N. xix. 8) the old Greek word for mint 
was iva, Which was changed to 75vocuoy (+ the 
sweet smelling '’), on account of the fragrant prop- 
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Mentha sylvestris. 


erties of this plant. Mint was used by the Greeks 
and Romans both as a carminative in medicine and 
a condiment in cookery. Apicius mentions the use 
of fresh (viridis) and dried (avida) mint. Com- 
pare also Pliny, //. NV. xix. 8, xx. 14; Dioscor. iii. 
36; the “pityrum of the Romans had mint as one 
of its ingredients (Cato, de Re Rus. § 120). Mar- 
tial, Epig. x. 47, speaks of “ructatrix mentha,”’ 
mint being an excellent earminative. ‘So amongst. 
the Jews,’’ says Celsius (//ierob. i. 547), “ the 'Tal- 
mudical writers manifestly declare that mint was 
used with their food.’ (Tract. Shem. Ve Jobel, ch. 


vii. § 2, and Tr. Oketzin, ch. i. § 2; Shed. ch. 7, 
§ 1. Lady Caleott, (Script. Herb. p. 280) makes 


the following ingenious remark: “I know not 
whether mint was originally one of the bitter herbs 
vith which the Israelites eat the Paschal lamb, but 





a * “There are various species,” says Tristram (Nat. 
Wist. of the Bible, p. 471), “wild and cultivated, in 
Paleatine. The common wild mint of the country is 
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our use of it with roast lamb, particularty aovut 
Easter time, inclines me to suppose it was.’? The 
same writer also observes that the modern Jews eat 
horse-radish and chervil with lamb. The woodcut 
represents the horse-mint (Jf. sylvestris) which is 
common in Syria, and according to Russeil (Hist. 
of Aleppo, p. 39) found in the gardens at Aleppo; 
M. sativa is generally supposed tobe only a variety 
of Mf. arvensis, another species of mint; perhaps 
all these were known to the ancients.* The mints 
belong to the large natural order Ladiate. 
WW. 


MIPH’ KAD, THE GATE (Tbr Ape 


[yute of the census, or of appointment, Ges.]: 

TvAN TOU Magexad: por ta judicialis), one of the 
gates of Jerusalem at the time of the rebuilding of 
the wall after the return from Captivity (Neh. iii. 
31). According to the view taken in this work of 
the topography ‘of the city, this gate was probably 
not in the wall of Jerusalem proper, but in that of 
the city of David, or Zion, and somewhere near to 
the junction of the two on the north side (see 
vol. ii. p. 1822). The name may refer to some 
memorable census of the people, as for instance 
that of David, 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, and 1 Chr. xxi. 5 
(in each of which the word used for “number”? is 
miphkad), or to the superintendents of some por- 
tion of the worship (’ckidim, see 2 Chr. xxxi. 13) 


MIRACLES. The word “miracle” is the 
ordinary translation, in our authorized English ver- 
sion, of the Greek onmecov. Our translators did 
not borrow it from the Vulgate (in which signum 
is the customary rendering of onuetoy), but, ap- 
parently, from their English predecessors, Tyndale, 
Coverdale, ete.; and it had, probably before their 
time, acquired a fixed technical import in theo- 
logical language, which is not directly suggested 
by its etymology. The Latin miraculum, from 
which it is merely accommodated to an English ter- 
mination, corresponds best with the Greek @adua, 
and denotes any object of wonder, whether super- 
natural or not. ‘Thus the “ Seven Wonders of the 
World’? were called miracula, though they were 
only miracles of art. It will perhaps be found 
that the habitual use of the term “ miracle” bas 
tended to fix attention too much on the physical 
strangeness of the facts thus described, and to 
divert attention from what may be called their 
signality, In reality, the practical importance of 
the strangeness of miraculous facts consists in this, 
that it is one of the circumstances which, taken 
together, make it reasonable to understand the 
phenomenon as a mark, seal, or attestation of the 
Divine sanction to something else. And if we 
suppose the Divine intention established that a 
given phenomenon is to be taken as a mark or sign 
of Divine attestation, theories concerning the mode 
in which that phenomenon was produced become of 
comparatively little practical value, and are only 
serviceable as helping our conceptions. In the case 
of such signs, when they vary from the ordinary 
course of nature, we may conceive of them as 
immediately wrought by the authorized interven- 
tion of some angelic being merely exerting invisibly 
his natural powers; or as the result of a provision 
made in the original scheme of the universe, by 





Mentha sylvestris, which grows on all the hills, and i 
much larger than our garden mint (Mentha sativa).” 
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which such an occurrence was to take place at a 
given moment; or as the result of the interfer- 
ence of some higher law with subordinate laws; or 
as a change in the ordinary working of God in 
that course of events which we call nature; or as a 
suspension by his immediate power of the action 
of certain forces which He had originally given to 
what we call natural agents. These may be hy- 
potheses more or less probable of the mode in which 
a given phenomenon is to be conceived to have 
been produced; but if all the circumstances of the 
case taken together make it reasonable to under- 
stand that phenomenon as a Divine sign, it will be 
of compuratively little practical importance which 
of them we adopt. Indeed, in many cases, the 
phenomenon which constitutes a Divine sign may 
be one not, in itself, at all varying from the known 
course of nature. This is the common case of 
prophecy: in which the fulfillment of the prophecy, 
which constitutes the sign of the prophet’s com- 
mission, may be the result of ordinary causes, and 
yet, from being incapable of having been antici- 
pated by human sagacity, it may be an adequate 
mark or sign of the Divine sanction. [In such 
cases, the miraculous or wonderful element is to be 
sought not in the fulfillment, but 1n the prediction. 
Thus, although we should suppose, for example, 
that the destruction of Sennacherib’s army was 
accomplished by an ordinary simoom of the desert, 
talled figuratively the Angel of the Lord, it would 
still be a SIGN of Isaiah’s prophetic mission, and 
of God's care for Jerusalem. And s0, in the case 
of the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites 
under Moses, and many other instances. Our 
Lord's prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem 
is a clear example of an event brought about in 
the ordinary course of things, and yet being a sign 
of the Divine mission of Jesus, and of the just 
displeasure of (Sod against the Jews. 

It would appear, indeed, that in alinost all cases 
of signs or evidential miracles something prophetic 
is involved. Im the common case, for example, of 
healing sickness by a word or touch, the word or 
gesture may be reyarded as a prediction of the 
cure; and then, if the whole circumstances be such 
as to exclude just suspicion of (1) a natural antici- 
pation of the event, and (2) a casual coincidence, 
it will be indifferent to the signality of the cure 
whether we regard it as effected by the operation 
of ordinary causes, or by an immediate interposi- 
tion of the Deity reversing the course of nature. 
Hypotheses by which such cures are attempted to 
be accounted for by ordinary causes are indeed 
geuerally wild, improbable, and arbitrary, and are 
(on that ground) justly open to objection; but, if 
the miraculous character of .the predictive ante- 
cedent be admitted, they. do not tend to deprive 
the phenomenon of its siynality: and there are 
minds which, from particular associations, find it 
easier to conceive a miraculous agency operating in 
the region of mind, than one operating in the 
region of matter. 

It may be further observed, in passing, that the 
proof of the actual occurrence of a sien, when in 
Itself an ordinary event, and invested with signality 
valy by a previous prediction, may be, in some 
Sa a te ee 

@ This is said by Muimonides (Moreh Nevochim, 
part ii. c. 29) to have been the opinion of some of the 
elder Rabbins: ‘Nam dicunt, quando Deus 0. M. 
bane existentiam creavit, illum tum unicuique enti 
taturam ¢uam ordinasse et determinasse, illisque na- 
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respects, better circumstanced than the proof of the 
occurrence of a miraculous sign. For the preclic- 
tion and the fulfillment may have occurred at a 
long distance of time the one from the other, and 
be attested by separate sets of independent wit- 
nesses, of whom the one was ignorant of the ful- 
fillment, and the other ignorant, or incredulous, of 
the prediction. As each of these sets of witnesses 
are deposiny to what is fo them a mere ordinary 
fact, there is no room for suspecting, in the case 
of those witnesses, any coloring from religious 
prejudice, or excited feeling, or fraud, or that crav- 
ing for the marvelous which has notoriously pro- 
duced many levends. But it must be admitted 
that it is only such sources of suspicion that are 
excluded in such a case; and that whatever inherent 
improbability there may be in a fact considered as 
miraculous — or varying froin the ordinary course 
of nature — remains still: so that it would be a 
mistake to say that the two facts together — the 
prediction and the fulfilment — required no stronger 
evidence to make them credible than any teco ordi- 
nary facts. ‘This will appear at once from a paral- 
lel case. ‘That A B owas scen walking in Bond 
Street, London, on a certain day, and at a certain 
hour, is a comimon ordinary fact, credible on very 
slight evidence. That A B was seen walking in 
Broadway, New York, on a certain day, and ata 
certain hour, is, when taken by itself, similarly cir- 
cuinstanced. But if the day and hour assigned in 
both reports be the sanie, the case is altered. We 
conclude, at once, that one or other of our inform. 
ants was wrong, or both, until convineed of the 
correctness of their statements by evidence much 
stronger than would suftice to establish an ordinary 
fact. This brings us to consider the peculiar im- 
probability supposed to attach to muraculons signs, 
as such. 

The peculiar improbability of Worac/es is resolved 
by Hume, in his famous [ssay, into the cireum- 
stance that they are “contrary to experience.” 
This expression is, as has often been pointed out, 
strictly speaking, incorrect. In strictness, that 
only can be said to be contrary to experience, which 
is contradicted by the immediate perceptions of 
persons present at the time when the fact is alleged 
to have occurred. hus, if it be alleged that all 
metals are ponderous, this is an assertion contrary 
to experience; because daily actual observation 
shows that the metal potassium is not ponderous. 
But if any one were to assert that a particular 
piece of potassium, which we had never seen, was ° 
ponderous, our experiments on other pieces of the 
same metal would not prove his report to be, in 
the same sense, contrary to our experience, but only 
contrary to the analogy of our experience. In a 
looser sense, however, the terms “contrary to ex- 
perience ”’ are extended to this secondary applica- 
tion; and it must be admitted that, in this latter, 
less strict sense, miracles are contrary to veneral 
experience, so far as their mere physical circum- 
stances, visible to us, are concerned. This should 
not only be admitted, but strongly insisted upon, 
by the maintainers of miracles, because it is an 
essential element of their séguad character. It is 
only the analogy of general experience (necessarily 


turis virtutem indidisse miracula illa producendi: et 
siznum prophetw nihil aliud esse, quam quod Deus 
significarit prophetis tempus quo dicere hoc vel illud 
debeant,”’ ete. 


pr 
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narrow as all human experience is) that convinces 
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To this it is sometimes replied that, as we collect 


us that a word or a touch has no etlicacy to cure| the existence of God from the course of nature, we 


diseases or still a tempest. 
the analovy of daily experience furnishes us with 
no measure of probability, then the so-called mira- 
cles of the Bible will lose the character of marks 
of the Divine Commission of the workers of them. 
They will not only become as probable as ordinary 
events, but they will assume the character of ordi- 
Mary events. It will be just as credible that they 
were wrought by enthusiasts or impostors, as by the 
true Prophets of God, and we shall be compelled to 
own that the Apostles might as well have appealed 
to any ordinary event in proof of Christ’s mission 
as to his resurrection from the dead. It is so far, 
therefore, from being true, that (as has been said 
with something of a sneer) “religion, following in 
the wake of science, has been compelled to acknowl- 
edve the government of the universe as being on 
the whole carried on by general laws, and not) by 
special interpositions,” that religion, considered as 
standiny on mimculous evidence, necessarily pre- 


supposes a fixed order of nature, and is compelled | 


to assume (hat, not by the discoveries of science, 
but by the exigency of its own position; and there 
are few books in whieh the veneral constaney of 
the order of nature is more distinetly recounized 
than the Bible. 
Miractious facts are so far froin testitving to the 
absence of general laws, or the instability of the 
order of nature, that, on the contrary, their whole 


teftimony implies that the miracles which they | 
record were at variance with their own general 


experience — with the general experience of their 
contemporaries — with what they believed to have 
been the yveneral experience of their predecessors, 
and with what they anticipated would be the gen- 
eral experience of posterity. It is upon the very 
ground that the apparent nafurad causes, in the 
eases to which they testify, are known by uniform 
experience to be ineapable of producing the etteets 
said to have taken place, that herefore these wit- 
nesses refer those events to the intervention of a 
supernatirad cause, and speak of these occurrences 
as Divine Miracles. 

And this leads us to notice one grand difterence 
between Divine Miracles and other alleged facts, 
that seem to vary from the ordinary course of 
nature. It is manifest that there is an essential 
difference between alleging a case in which, all the 
real antecedents or causes being similar to those 
which we have daily opportunities of observing, a 
consequence is said to have ensued quite different 
from that which general experience finds to be 
uniformly conjoined with them, and alleging a case 
in which there is supposed and dudicated by all the 
ciretanstances, the intervention of an inyisible ante- 
cedent, or cause, which we know to exist, and to 
be adequate to the production of such a result; for 
the special operation of which, in this case, we can 
assign probable reasons, and also for its not. gen- 
erally operating in a similar manner. This latter 
is the case of the Scripture miracles. They are 
wrought under a solemn appeal to God, in proof 
of a revelation worthy of Him, the scheme of which 
may be shown to bear a striking analogy to the 
sonstitution and order of nature; and it is manifest 
that, in order to make them fit signs for attesting 
a revelation, they ought to be phenomena capable 
"f being shown by a full induction to vary from 
what is known to us as the ordinary courso of 
aature. 


The witnesses who report to us: 








eee ee ee en 


And, if it be held that | have no right to assign to Him powers and attri- 


butes in any higher degree than we find them in 
the course of nature; and consequently neither the 
power nor the will to alter it. But such persons 
must be understood rerbis ponere Deum, re tollere ; 
heeause it is impossible really to assign Power, 
Wisdom, Goodness, ete., to the first cause, as an 
inference from the course of nature, without attrib 
uting to lim the power of making it otherwise. 
There can be no design, for example, or anything 
analovous to design, in the Author of the Universe, 
unless cut of other possible collocations of things, 
He selected those fit for a certain purpose. And 
it is, in truth, a violation of all analogy, and an 
utterly wild and arbitrary chimera, to infer, with- 
out the fullest evidence of such a limitation, the 
existence of a Being possessed of such power and 
intelligence as we see manifested in the course of 
nature, and yet unable to make one atom of matter 
move an inch in any other direction than that in 
which it actually does move. 

And even if we do not revard the existence of 
God (in the proper sense of that term) as proved 
hy the course of nature, still if we admit his ex- 
istence to be in any degree probable, or even possible, 
the occurrence of miracles will not be incredible. 
lor it is surely going too far to say, that, because 
the ordinary course of nature leaves us in doubt 
whether the author of it be able or unable to alter 
it, or of such a character as to be disposed to alter 
it fur some yreat purpose, it is (herefore incredible 
that He should ever have actually altered it. The 
trne philosopher, when he considers the narrowness 
of human experience, will make allowance for the 
possible existence of many causes not yet observed 
by man, so as that their operation can be reduced 
to fixed laws understood by us; and the operation 
of which, therefore, when it reveals itself, must seem 
to vary from the ordinary course of things. Other- 
wise, there could be no new discoveries in physical 
science itself. It is quite true that such forces as 
magnetism and electricity are now to a great extent 
reduced to known laws: but it is equally true that 
no one would have taken the trouble to find out 
the Jaws, if he had not first believed in the facts. 
Our knowledge of the law was not the ground of 
our belief ef the fact; but our belief of the fact was 
that which set us on investigating the law. And 
it is easy to conceive that there may be forces in 
nature, unknown to us, the regular periods of the 
recurrence of whose operations within the sphere 
of our knowledge (if they ever occur at all) may be 
immensely distant from each other in time — (as, 
e.g. the causes which produce the appearance or 
disappearance of stars)— so as that, when they 
occur, they may seem wholly different from all the 
rest. of man’s present or past experience. Upon 
such a supposition, the rarity of the phenomenon 
shonld not make it incredible, because such a rarity 
would be involved in the conditions of its existence. 
Now this is analogous to the case of miracles. 
Upon the supposition that there is a God, the im- 
mediate volition of the Deity, determined by Wis- 
dom, Goodness, ete., is @ VERA CAUSA; because 
all the phenomena of nature have, on that sup- 
position, such volitions as at least their ultimate 
antecedents; and that physical eflect, whatever it 
may be, that stands next the Divine volition, is a 
ease of a physical effect having such a volition, 
so defermined, for its immediate anteceden# And 
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w for the unusualness of the way of acting, that 

involved in the very conditions of the hypoth- 
sis, because this very unusualness would be 
necessary to fit the phenomenon for a miraculous 
sign. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have endeavored to 
avoid all metaphysical discussions of questions con- 
serning the nature of causation — the fundamental 
principle of induction, and the like; not because 
they are unimportant, but because they could not 
be treated of satisfactorily within the limits which 
the plan of this work prescribes. They are, for the 
most part, matters of an abstruse kind, and much 
difficulty; but (fortunately for mankind) questions 
of great practical moment may generally be settled, 
for practical purposes, without solving those higher 
problems —?%. e. they may be settled on principles 
which will hold good, whatever solution we may 
adopt of those abstruse questions. It will be proper, 
however, to say a few words here upon some popular 
forms of expression which tend greatly to increase, 
in many minds, the natural prejudice against 
miracles. One of these is the usual description of 
a miracle, as, a piolution of the laws of nature.” 
This metaphorical expression suggests directly the 
idea of natural agents breaking, of their own accord, 
some rule which has the authority and sanctity of a 
law to them. Such a figure can only be applicable 
to the case of a supposed ccuseless and arbitrary 
variation from the uniform order of sequence in 
natural things, and is wholly inapplicable to a 
change in that order caused by God Himself. The 
word “ law,’’ when applied to material things, ought 
only to be understood as denoting a number of 
observed and anticipated sequences of phenomena, 
taking place with such a resemblance or analovy 
toeach other as 7fa rule had been laid down, which 
those phenomena were constantly observing. But 
the rule, in this case, is nothing different from the 
actual order itself; and there is no cause of these 
sequences but the will of God choosing to produce 
those phenomena, and choosing to produce them in 
a certain order. 

Again, the term “ nature’? suggests to many 
persons the idea of a great system of things en- 
dowed with powers and forces of its own —a sort 
of machine, set a-going originally by a first cause, 
but continuing its motions of itse/f. Hence we are 
apt to imagine that a change in the motion or 
operation of any part of it by God, would produce 
the same disturbance of the other parts, as such a 
change would be likely to produce in them, if made 
by us, or any other natural agent. But if the 
motions and operations of material things be pro- 
duced really by the Divine will, then his choosing 
to change, for a special purpose, the ordinary motion 
of one part, does not necessarily, or probably, infer 
his choosing to change the ordinary motions of other 
parts in a way not at all requisite for the accom- 
plishment of that special purpose. It is as easy for 
Him to continue the ordinary course of the rest, 
with the change of one part, as of all the phenomena 
without any change at all. Thus, though the 
stoppage of the motion of the carth in the ordinary 

ourse of nature, would be attended with terrible 
convulsions, the stoppage of the earth miraculously, 
for a special purpose to be served by that only, 
would not, of itself, be followed by any such conse- 
quences. 

From the same conception of nature, as a ma- 
shine, we are apt to think of interferences with the 
ordinary course of nature as implying some imper- 
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fection in it. Because machines are considered 
more and more perfect in proportion as they less 
and less need the interference of the workman. 
But it is manifest that this is a false analogy; for, 
the reason why machines are made is, to save us 
trouble: and, therefore, they are more perfect in 
proportion as they answer this purpose. But no 
one can scriously imagine that the universe is a 
machine for the purpose of saying trouble to the 
Almighty. 

Again, when miracles are described as ‘ inter. 
ferences with the laws of nature,’’ this description 
makes them appear improbable to many minds, 
from their not sufticiently considering that the laws 
of nature interfere with one another; and that we 
cannot get rid of “ interferences’? upon any hy- 
pothesis consistent with experience. When organ- 
ization is superinduced upon inorganic matter, the 
laws of inorganic matter are interfered with and 
controlled; when animal life comes in, there are 
new interferences; when reason and conscience are 
superadded to will, we have a new class of con- 
trolling and interfering powers, the das of which 
are moral in their character. Intelligences of pure 
speculation, who could do nothing but observe and 
Treason, surveying a portion of the universe — such 
as the greater part of the material universe may 
be — wholly destitute of living inhabitants, might 
have reasoned that such powers as active beings 
possess were incredible — that it was incredible that 
the Great Creator would suffer the majestic uni- 
formity of laws which He was constantly main- 
taining through boundless space and innumerable 
worlds, to be controlled and interfered with at the 
caprice of such a creature as man. Yet we know 
by experience that God has enabled us to control 
and interfere with the laws of external nature for 
our own purposes: nor does this seein Jess improb- 
alle beforehand (but rather more), than that He 
should Limself interfere with those laws for our 
advantage. This, at least, is manifest — that the 
purposes for which man was made, whatever they 
are, involyed the necessity of producing a power 
capable of controlling and interfering with the laws 
of external nature; and consequently that those 
purposes involve in some sense the necessity of in- 
terferences with the laws of nature external to man: 
and how far that necessity may reach — whether it 
extend only to interferences proceeding from man 
himself, or extend to interferences proceeding from 
other creatures, or immediately from God also, it is 
impossible for reason to determine beforehand. 

Furthermore, whatever ends may be contemplated 
by the Deity for the laws of nature in reference to 
the rest of the universe — (in which question we 
have as little information as interest) — we know 
that, in respect of us, they answer discernible moral 
ends — that they place us, practically, under gov- 
ernment, conducted in the way of rewards and 
punishinent — a government of which the lendency 
is to encourage virtue and repress vice —and to 
form in us a certain character by discipline; which 
character our moral nature compels us to consider 
as the highest and worthiest object which we can 
pursue. Since, therefore, the laws of nature have, 
in reference to us, moral purposes to answer, which 
(as far as we can judge) they have not to serve in 
other respects, it seems not incredible that these 
peculiar purposes shouldgoccasionally require modi- 
fications of those laws in relation to us, which are 
not necessary in relation to other parts of the uni- 
verse. Jor we see —as has been just observed — 
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that the power given to man of modifving the laws 
of nature hy whieh Te is surrounded, is a power 
directed by moral and rational intluences, such as 
we do not find directing the power of any other 
creature that we know of. And how far, in the 
nature of things, it would be possible or eligible, 
to construct a system of material laws whieh should 
at the same time, and by the same kind of opera- 
tions. answer the other purposes of the Creator, and 
alse all his moral purposes with respect to a creature 
endowed with such faculties as free-will, reason, 
conscience, and the other peculiar attributes of man, 
we eannot be supposed capable of judving. And 
as the revularity of the laws of nature in’ them- 
selves is the very thing which makes them capable 
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phenomenon? It does not appear at all self-evident, 
a priort, that a material phenomenon must have a 
material cause. Many have supposed the contrary; 
and the phenomena of the apparent results of our 
own volitions upon matter seem to indicate that 
such a law should not be hastily assumed. Upon 
the possible supposition, then, that tbe material 
phenomena by which we are surrounded are the 
eflects of spiritual causes — such as the volitions of 
the Author of Nature — it is plain that these are 
eanses of which we have no direct knowledge, and 
the similarities of which to each other we can, 
without. the help of something more than the fun- 
damental axiom of cause and effect, discover only 
from the effects, and only so far as the effects carry 


of being usefully contaglled and interfered with hv | us in each particular. 


man — (sinee, if their sequences were irregular and 


But, even supposing it conceded that material 


capricious we could not know how or when to in-! effeets must have material causes, it yet remains to 


terfere with them) — so that same regularity is the 
very thing which makes it) possible to use Divine 
interferences with them as attestations of a super- 
natural revelation from God to us; so that, in both 
eases alike, the usual regularity of the laws, in them- 
selves, is not superfluous, but necessary in order to 
make the interferences with that recularity service- 
able for their proper ends. In this point of view, 
miracles are to be considered as cases in whieh a 
hicher Jaw interferes with and eontrols a lower: of 
which circumstance we see instances around us at 
every turn. 

It seems further that, in many disquisitions upon 
this subject, some essentially distinct @perations of 
the human mind have been confused together in 
such a manner as to spread unnecessary obscurity 
over the discussion. It may he useful, therefore, 
briefly to indicate the mental operations which are 
chiefly concerned in this matter. 

In the first place there seems to be a law of our 
mind, in virtue of whieh, upon the experience of 
any new external event, any phenomenon lauited by 
the circumstances of time and place, we refer it to 
a couse, or powerful agent producing it as an ¢ffect. 
The relative idea involved in this reference appears 
to be a simple one, ineapable of definition, and is 
denoted by the term efficiency. 

From this conception it has been supposed by 
some that a scientific proof of the stability of the 
laws of nature could be constructed; but the at- 
tempt. has signally miscarried. Undoubtedly, while 
we abide in the strict metaphysical conception of a 
cause as sueh, the axiom that “similar causes pro- 
duce similar eflects is intuitively evident; but it 
is so because, in that point of view, it is merely a 
barren truism. For my whole coneeption, within 
these narrow limits, of the canse of the given 
phenomenon B is that it is the cause or power pro- 
ducing B. IT conceive of that cause merely as the 
term of a certain relation to the phenomenon; and 
therefore my conception of a cause similar to it, 
precisely as a cause, can only be the conception of 
w cause of a phenomenon similar to B. 

But when the original conception is enlarged 
into affording the wider maxim, that causes similar 
as things, considered in themselves, and not. barely 
in relation to the effect, are similar in their effects 
also, the ease ceases to be not equally clear. 

And, in applying even this to practice, we are 
met with insuperable difficulties. 

Kor, first, it may reasonably be demanded, on 
what scientific ground we are justified in assuming 
that any one material phenomenon or substance is, 
n this proper sense, the cause of any given material 








be settled upon what vround we can.assume that 
we have ever yet. found the true material cause of 
any eflect whatever, so as to justify us in predicting 
that, wherever it recurs, a certain effect will follow. 
All that our abstract: axiom tells us is, that if we 
have the true cause we have that which is always 
attended with the effect: and all that experience 
ean tell us is that A has, so far as we can observe, 
been always attended by B: and all that we can 
infer from these premises, turn them how we will, 
is merely this: that the case of A and B is, so far 
as we have been able to observe, like a case of true 
causal connection; and hevond this we cannot ad- 
vance a step towards proving that the case of A 
and Bois a case of causal connection, without as- 
suming further another principle (which would have 
saved us much trouble if we had assumed it in the 
beginning), that Udkencss or vertsimilitude is 4 
ground of belief, gaining strength in proportion to 
the closeness and constancy of the resemblance. 

Indeed, physical analysis, in its continual ad- 
vance, Is daily teaching us that those things which 
we once regarded as the true causes of certain ma- 
terial phenomena are only marks of the presence of 
other things which we now regard as the true causes, 
and which we may hereafter find to be only assem- 
blages of adjacent appearances, more or less closely 
connected with what may better claim that. title. 
It is quite possible, for example, that gravitation 
may at some future time be demonstrated to be 
the result of a complex system of forces, residing 
(as some plilosophers love to speak) in material 
substances hitherto undiscovered, and as little sus- 
pected to exist as the gases were in the time of 
Aristotle. 

2.) Nor can we derive much more practical 
assistance from the maxim, that similar antecedents 
have similar consequents. lor this is really no 
more than the former rule. It differs therefrom 
only in dropping the idea of efficiency or causal 
connection; and, however certain and universal it 
may be supposed in the abstract, it fails in the 
concrete just at the point where we most need 
assistance. Tor it is plainly impossible to demon- 
strate that any two actual antecedents are precisely 
similar in the sense of the maxim; or that any one 
viven apparent antecedent. is the true unconditional 
antecedent of any given apparently consequent 
phenomenon. Unless, for example, we know the 
whole nature of a given antecedent A, and also the 
whole nature of another given antecedent B, we 
cannot, by comparing them together, ascertain their 
precise similarity. They may be similar in all 
respects that we have hitherto observed, and yet in 
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the very essential quality which may make A the 
unconditional antecedent of a given effect C, in this 
respect A and B may be quite dissimilar. 

It will be found, upon a close examination of all 
the logical canons of inductive reasoning that have 
been constructed for applying this principle, that 
such an assumption —of the real similarity of 
things apparently similar — pervades them all. Let 
us take, ¢. g., what is called the first canon of the 
‘Method of Agreement,” which is this: “If two 
or more instances of the phenomenon under investi- 
gation have only one circumstance in common, the 
circumstance in which alone all the instances agree, 
is the cause (or effect) of the given phenomenon.” 
Now, in applying this to any practical case, how 
can we be possibly certain that any two instances 
have only one circumstance in common? We can 
remove, indeed, by nicely varied experiments, all 


the different agents known to us from contact with | 


the substances we are examining, except those; 


which we choose to employ; but how is it possible 
that we can remove unknown agents, if such exist, 
or be sure that no agents do exist, the laws and 
periods of whose activity we have had hitherto no 
means of estimating, but which may reveal them- 
selves at any moment, or upon any unlooked-for 
occasion? It is plain that, unless we can know 
the whole nature of all substances present at every 
moment and every place that we are concerned with 
in the universe, we cannot Anow that any two 
phenomena have but one circumstance in common. 
All we can say is, that unknown agencies count for 
nothing in practice; or (in other words) we must 
assume that things which appear to us similar are 
aimilar. 

This being so, it becomes a serious question 
whether such intuitive principles as we have been 
discussing are of any real practical value whatever 
in mere physical inquiries. Because it would seem 
that they cannot be made use of without bringing 
in another principle, which seems quite sufficient 
without them, that the dikeness of one thing to 
another in observable respects, is a ground for pre- 
suming likeness in other respects — a ground strong 
in proportion to the apparent closeness of the re- 
semblances, and the number of times in which we 
have found ourselves right in acting upon such a 
presumption. Jet us talk as we will of theorems 
deduced from intuitive axioms, about true causes 
or antecedents, still all that we can know in fact 
of any particular case is, that, as far as we can 
observe, it resembles what reasun teaches us would 
be the case of a true cause or a true antecedent: 
and if this justifies us in drawing the inference that 
it is such a case, then certainly we must admit 
that resemblance is a just ground in itself of in- 
ference in practical reasoning. 

And “ therefore, even granting," it will be said, 
“the power of the Deity to work miracles, we can 
have no better grounds of determining how He is 
likely to exert that power, than by observing how 
He has actually exercised it. Now we find Him, 
by experience, by manifest traces and _ records, 
through countless ages, and in the most distant 
tegions of space, continually — (if we do but set 
aside these comparatively few stories of miraculous 
nterpositions) — working according to what we 
all, and rightly call, a settled order of nature, and 
se observe Him constantly preferring an adherence 
to this order before a departure from it, even in 
circumstances in which (apart from experience) we 

hould suppose that his goodness would lead Him 
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to vary from that order. In particular, we find 
that the greatest part of mankind have been left 
wholly in past ages, and even at present, without 
the benefit of that revelation which you suppose 
Him to have made. Yet it would appear that the 
multitudes who are ignorant of it needed it, and 
deserved it, just as much as the few who have been 
made acquainted with it. And thus it appears 
that experience refutes the inference in favor of the 
likelihood of a revelation, which we might be apt 
to draw from the mere consideration of his good- 
ness, taken by itself.’ It cannot be denied that 
there seems to be much real weight in some of 
these considerations. but there are some things 
which diminish that weight: 1. With respect to 
remote ages, known to us only by physical traces, 
and distant regions of the universe, we have no 
record or evidence of the moral government carried 
on therein. We do not know of any. And, if 
there be or was any, we have no evidence to de- 
termine whether it was or was not, is or is not, 
connected with a system of miracles. There is no 
shadow of a presumption that, if it be or were, we 
should have records or traces of such a svster. 
2. With respect to the non-interruption of the 
course of nature, in a vast ntunber of cases, where 
goodness would seem to require such interruptions, 
it must be considered that the very vastness of the 
nuinber of such occasions would make such inter- 
ruptions so frequent as to destroy the whole scheme 
of governing the universe by general laws altovether, 
and consequently also any scheme of attesting a 
revelation by miracles —7. e. facts varving from an 
established general law. This, therefore, is rather 
a presumption against God's interfering so often 
as to destroy the scheme of general laws, or make 
the sequences of things irregular and capricious, 
than against his interfering by miracles to attest a 
revelation, which, after that attestation, should be 
left to be propagated and maintained by ordinary 
means; and the very manner of the attestation of 
which (2. e. by miracles) implies that there zs a 
regular and uniform course of nature, to which God 
is to be expected to adhere in all other cases. 3. It 
should be considered whether the just conclusion 
from the rest of the premises be (not so much this 
— that it is unlikely God would make a revelation — 
as) this —that it is likely that, if God made a 
revelation, He would make it subject to similar con 
ditions to those under which [fe bestows his other 
special favors upon mankind — ¢. ¢. bestow it first 
directly upon some small part of the race, and im- 
pose upon them the responsibility of communicating 
its benefits to the rest. It is thus that Ile acts 
with respect to superior strength and intelligence, 
and in regard to the blessings of civilization and 
scientific knowledge, of which the greater part of 
mankind have always been left destitute. 

Indeed, if by “the course of nature’? we mean 
the whole course and series of (Gsod'’s government 
of the universe carried on by fixed laws, we cannot 
at all determine beforehand that miracles (2. e. 
occasional deviations, under certain moral circum- 
stanges, from the mere physical series of causes 
and effects) are not a part of the course of nature 
in that sense; so that, for aught we Anovw, beings 
with a larger experience than ours of the history 
of the universe, might be able confidently to pre- 
dict, from that experience, the occurrence of such 
miracles in a world circumstaneed like ours. In 
this point of view, as Bishop Butler has truly said, 
nothing less than knowledge of another world, 
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placed in circumstances similar to our own, can| phenomena, so are we taught in the same manner 
furnish an argument from analogy against the|to distinguish the circumstances under which hu- 
credibility of miracles. man testimony is certain or incredible, probable or 
And, again, for aught we know, personal inter-| suspicious. ‘The circumstances of our condition 
course, or what Scripture seems to call ‘secing | force us daily to make continual observations upon 
God face to face,’ may be to myriads of beings | the phenomena of human testimony; and it is a 
the normal condition of God's intercourse with | matter upon which we can make such experiments 
his intelligent and moral creatures; and to them; with peculiar advantage, because every man carries 
the state of things in which we are, debarred from | within his own breast the whole sum of the ulti- 
such direct perceptible intercourse, may be most, mate motives which can influence human testi- 
contrary to their ordinary experience; so that what, mony. Hence arises the aptitude of human tes- 
is to us miraculous in the history of our race may; timony for overcoming, and more than overcoming, 
seem most accordant with the course of nature, or: almost any antecedent improbability in the thing 
their customary experience, and what is to us most | reported. 
natural may appear to them most strange. “The conviction produced by testimony,” says 
After all deductions and abatements have been | Bishop Young, “is capable of being carried much 
made, however, it must be allowed that a certain higher than the conviction produced by experience: 
antecedent improbability must always attach to}and the reason is this, because there may be con- 
miracles, considered as events varving from the; current testimonies to the truth of one individual 











ordinary experience of mankind as known to us: 
because likelihood, verisémilitude, or resemblance to 
what we know to have occurred, is, by the consti- 
tution of our minds, the very ground of proba- 
bility; and, though we can pereeive reasons, from 
the moral character of God, for thinking it likely 
that He may have wrought miracles, vet we know 
too little of his ultimate designs, and of the best 
mode of accomplishing them, to argue confidently 
from his character to his acts, except where the 
connection between the character and the acts is 
demonstrably indissoluble — as in the case of acts 
rendered necessary by the attributes of veracity 
and justice. Miracles are, indeed, in the notion of 
them, no breach of the high generalization that. 
“sinular antecedents have similar consequents; 
nor, necessarily, of the maxim that “God works 
by general laws;'’ because we can see some laws 
of miracles (as e. gy. that they are infrequent, and 
that they are used as attesting signs of, or in con- 
junction with, revelations), and may suppose more: 
but they do vary, when taken apart from their 
proper evidence, from this rule, that “ what a 
general experience would lead us to regard as simi- 
lar antecedents are similar antecedents; ’’ because 
the only assignable specific dilference observable by 
us in the antecedents in the case of miracles, and 
in the case of the experiments from the analogy 
of which they vary in their physical phenomena, 
consists In the moral antecedents; and these, in 
eases of physical phenomena, we generally throw 
out of the account; nor have we grounds @ priori 
for concluding with confidence that these are not to 
be thrown out of the account here also, although 
we can see that the moral antecedents here (such as 
the fitness for attesting a revelation like the Chris- 
tian) are, in many important respects, different from 
those which the analogy of experience teaches us to 
lisregard in estimating the probability of physical 
events. 

But, in order to form a fair judgment, we must 
take in all the circumstances of the case, and, 
amongst the rest, the ¢es(imuny on which the mira- 
tle is reported to us. 

Our belief, indeed, in human testimony scems to 
rest upon the same sort of instinct on which our 
belief in the testimony (as it may be called) of 
nature is built, and is to be checked, modified, and 
‘onfirmed by a process of experience similar to that 
which is applied in the other case. As wo learn, 
by extended observation of nature and the com- 
parison of analogies, to distinguish the real laws of 
physical sequences from the casual conjunctions of 








fact; whereas there can be no concurrent experi- 
ments with regard to an individual experiment. 
There may, indeed, be analogous experiments, in 
the same manner as there may be analogous teati- 
inonies; but, in any course of nature, there is but 
one continued series of events: whereas in testi- 
mony, since the same event may be observed by 
different witnesses, their concurrence is capable of 
producing a conviction more cogent than any that 
is derived from any other species of events in the 
course of nature. In material phenomena the 
probability of an expected event arises solely from 
analogous experiments made previous to the event; 
and this probability admits of indefinite increase 
from the unlimited increase of the number of these 
previous experiments. The credibility of a witness 
likewise arises from our experience of the veracity 
of previous witnesses in similar cases, and admits 
of unlimited increase according to the number of 
the previous witnesses. But there is another source 
of the increase of testimony, likewise unlimited, 
derived from the number of concurrent witnesses. 
The evidence of testimony, therefore, admitting of 
unlimited increase on two different accounts, and 
the physical probability admitting only of one of 
them, the former is capable of indefinitely sur- 
passing the latter.”’ 

It is to be observed also that, in the case of the 
Christian miracles, the truth of the facts, varying 
as they do from our ordinary experience, is far more 
credible than the falsehood of a testimony so cir- 
cumstanced as that by which they are attested; 
because of the former strange phenomena — the 
miracles —a reasonable known cause may be as- 
sizned adequate to the eflect — namely, the will of 
God producing them to accredit a revelation that 
seems not unworthy of Him; whereas of the latter 
— the falschood of such testimony — no adequate 
cause whatever can be assigned, or reasonably con- 
jectured. 

So manifest, indeed, is this inherent power of 
testimony to overcome antecedent improbabilities, 
that Hume is obliged to allow that testimony may 
be so circumstanced as to require us to believe, in 
some cases, the occurrence of things quite at vari- 
ance with general experience; but he pretends to 
show that testimony to such facts when connected 
with religion can never be so circumstanced. The 
reasons for this paradoxical exception are partly 
general remarks upon tle proneness of men to 
believe in portents and prodigies; upon the temp- 
tations to the indulgence of pride, vanity, ambition, 
and such like passions which the human mind is 
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subject to in religious matters, and the strange 
mixture of enthusiasm and knavery, sincerity and 
sraft, that is to be found in fanatics, and partly 
particular instances of confessedly false miracles 
that seem to be supported by an astonishing weight 
of evidence — such as those alleged to have been 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbé Paris. 
But (1) little weight can be attached to such 
general reflections, as discrediting any particular 
body of evidence, until it can be shown in detail 
that they apply to the special circumstances of that 
particular body of evidence. In reality, most of 
his general objections are, at bottom, objections to 
human testimony itself—z. e. objections to the 
medium by which alone we can know what is called 
the general experience of mankind, from which 
general experience it is that the only considerable 
objection to miracles arises. Thus, by general 
reflections upon the proverbial fullaciousness of 
“ travellers’ stories’? we might discredit all ante- 
eedently improbable relations of the manners or 
physical peculiarities of foreign lands. By general 
reflections upon the illusions, and even temptations 
to fraud, under which scientific observers labor, 
we might discredit all scientific observations. By 
general reflections upon the way in which supine 
credulity, and passion, and party-interest have dis- 
colored civil history, we might discredit all ante- 
cedently improbable events in civil history — such 
as the conquests of Alexander, the adventures of 
the Buonaparte family, or the story of the late 
mutiny in India. (2.) The same experience which 
informs us that credulity, enthusiasm, craft, and a 
mixture of these, have produced many false relig- 
ions and false stories of miracles, informs us also 
what sort of religions, and what sort of legends, 
these causes have produced, and are likely to pro- 
duce; and, if, upon a comparison of the Christian 
religion and miracles with these products of human 
weakness or cunning, there appear specific differ- 
ences between the two, unaccountable on the hy- 
pothesis of a common origin, this not only dimin- 
ishes the presumption of a common origin, but 
raises a distinct presumption the other way —a 
presumption strong in proportion to the extent and 
accuracy of our induction. Remarkable specific 
differences of this kind have been pointed out by 
Christian apologists in respect of the nature of the 
religion —the nature of the miracles —and the 
circumstances of the evidence by which they are 
attested. 

Of the first kind are, for instance, those assigned 
by Warburton, in his Divine Legation; and by 
Archbp. Whately, in his /ssays on the Peculiari- 
lies of the Christian Religwn, and on Romanism. 

Differences of the second and third kind are 
largely assigned by almost every writer on Chris- 
tian evidences. We refer, specially, for sample's 
sake, to Leslie’s Short Method with the Deists — to 
Bishop Douglas's Criterion, in which he fully ex- 
amines the pretended parallel of the cures at the 
tomb of Abbé Paris — and to Paley's Hvidences, 
which may be most profitably consulted in the late 
edition by Archbp. Whately. 

Over and above the direct testimony of human 
Witnesses to the Bible-miracles, we have also what 
may be called the indirect testimony of events con- 
firming the former, and raising a distinct presump- 
tion that some such miracles must have been 
wrought. Thus, for example, we know, by a copi- 
ous induction, that, in no nation of the ancient 

and in no nation of the modern world 
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unacquainted with the Jewish or Christian revela- 
tion, has the knowledge of the one true God as 
the Creator and Governor of the world, and the 
public worship of ITim, been kept up by the mere 
light of nature, or formed the groundwork of such 
religions as men have devised for themselves. Yet 
we do find that, in the Jewish people, though no 
way distinguished above others by mental power or 
hich civilization, and with as strong natural ten- 
dencies to idolatry as others, this knowledge and 
worship was kept up from a very early period of 
their history, and, according to their uniform his- 
torical tradition, kept up by revelation attested by 
undeniable miracles. 

Again, the existence of the Christian religion, as 
the belief of the most considerable and intelligent 
part of the world, is an undisputed fact; and it is 
also certain that this religion originated (as far as 
human means are concerned) with a handful of 
Jewish peasants, who went about preaching — on 
the very spot where Jesus was crucified — that He 
had risen from the dead, and had been seen by, and 
had conversed with them, and afterwards ascended 
into heaven. This miracle, attested by them as 
eve-witnesses, was the very ground and foundation 
of the religion which they preached, and it was 
plainly one so cirenmstanced that, if it had been 
false, it could easily have been proved to be false. 
Yet, thouvh the preachers of it were everywhere 
persecuted, they had gathered, before they died, 
laree churches in the country where the facts were 
best known, and through Asia Minor, Greece, Mzypt, 
and Italy; and these churches, notwithstanding the 
severest. persecutions, went on increasing till, in 
about 300 years after, this religion —i. e. a re 
ligion which taught the worship of a Jewish 
peasant who had been ignominiously executed as 
a malefactor — became the established religion of 
the Roman empire, and has ever since continued 
to be the prevailing religion of the civilized world. 

It would plainly be impossible, in such an article 
as this, to enumerate all the various lines of econ- 
firmation — from the prophecies, from the morality, 
from the structure of the Bible, from the state of 
the world before and after Christ, ete. — which ak 
converge to the same conclusion. But it will be 
manifest that almost all of them are drawn ulti- 
mately from the analogy of experience, and that 
the conclusion to which they tend cannot be re- 
jected without holdiug something contrary to the 
analogies of experience from which they are drawn. 
lor, it must be remembered, that disbelieving 
one thing necessarily involves belreving its contra- 
dictory. 

It is manifest that, if the miraculous facts of 
Christianity did not really occur, the stories about 
them must have originated either in fraud, or in 
fancy. The coarse explanation of them by the 
hypothesis of unlimited fraud, has been generally 
abandoned in modern times: but, in Germany 
especially, many persons of great acuteness have 
long labored to account for them by referring them 
to fancy. Of these there have been two principal 
schools — the Naturalistic, and the Jfythic. 

1. The Naturalists suppose the miracles to have 
been natural events, more or less unusual, that were 
mistaken for miracles, through ignorance or enthu- 
siastic excitement. But the result of their labors 
in detail has been (as Strauss has shown in_ his 
Leben Jesu) to turn the New Testament, as inter- 
preted by them, into a narrative far less credible 
than any narrative of miracles could be: just as a 
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novel, made up of a multitude of surprising natural 
events crowded into a few days, is Jess consistent 
with its own data than a tale of genii and en- 
chanters. = Some infidels,’ says Archbishop 
Whately, shave labored to prove, concerning some 
one of our Lord's miracles that it might have been 
the result of an accidental conjuncture of natural 
circumstances: and they endeavor to prove the same 
concerning another, and so on; and thence infer 
that ald of them, occurring as a series, might have 
been so. They might argue, in like manner, that, 
because it is not very improbable one may throw 
sixes in any one out of an hundred throws, there- 
fore it is no more improbable that one may throw 
sixes a hundred times running.” The truth is, that 
evervihing that is improbable in the mere physier/ 
strangeness of miracles applies to such a series of 
odd events as these explanations assume; while the 
hypothesis of their non-miraculous character de- 
prives us of the means of accounting for them by 
the extraordinary interposition of the Deity. These 
and other objections to the thorough-yoing appliea- 
tion of the naturalistic method, led to the substitu- 


tion in its place of 
2. The Mvythie theory — which supposes the 
N. PT. Scripture-narratives to have been legends, 


not stating the crounds of men's belief in Chris- 
tianity, but springing out of that belief, and em- 
bodying the idea of what Jesus, if he were the 
Messiah, must have been conceived to have done 
in order to fulfill that character, and was therefore 
supposed to have done. But it is obvious that this 
leaves the origin of the belief, that a man who de/ 
not fulfill (he idea of the Messiah in any one re- 
markable particular, was the Messiah — wholly un- 
accounted for. It begins with assuming that. a 
person of mean condition, who was publicly executed 
ag a malefactor, and w iio. Wrought no miracles, was 
so earnestly believed to be their Messiah by a great 
multitude of Jews, who expected a Messiah that 
was to work miracles, aud was vot to die, but to 
be a great conquering prince, that they modified 
their whole religion, in which they had heen brought 
up, into accordance with that new belief, and im- 
avined a whole cyele of Jegends to embody their 
idea, and brought the whole civilized world ulti- 
mately to accept their system. It is obvious, also, 
that all the arguinents for the genuineness and 
authenticity of the writings of the N. T. bring 
them up to a date when the memory of Christ's 
real history was so recent, as to make the substitu- 
tion of a set of mere legends in its place utterly 
incredible; and it. is obvious, also, that the gravity, 
simplicity, historieal decorum, and consistency with 
what we know of the cireumstances of the times in 
which the events are said to have occurred, ob- 
servable in the narratives of the N. T., make it 
impossible reasonably to accept them as mere myths. 
The same appears from a comparison of them with 
the style of writings really mythic — as the Gospels 
of the infancy, of Nicodemus, ete. —and with 
heathen or Mohanimedan lezends: and from the 
omission of matters which a mythic fancy would 
certainly have fastened on. ‘Thus, though John 
Baptist was typified by Elijah, the great wonder- 
worker of the Old Testament, there are no miracles 
ascribed to John Baptist. There are no miracles 
sscribed to Jesus during his infancy and youth. 
There is no description of his personal appearance ; 
no account of his adventures in the world of spirits ; 
no miracles ascribed to the Virgin Mary, and very 
ittle said about her at all; no account of the 
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martyrdom of any Apostle, but of one, and tLat 
ceiver In the driest manner, etc.—and so in a 
hundred other particulars. 

It is observable that, in the early ages, the fact 
that extraordinary miracles were wrought by Jesus 
and his Apostles, does not seem to have’ been gen- 
erally denied by the opponents of Christianity. 
They seem always to have preferred adopting the 
expedient of ascribing them to art, magic, and the 
power of evil spirits. ‘This we learn from the N. T. 
itself; from such Jewish writings as the Sepher 
Toldoth Jeshu; from the Fragments of Celsus, 
Porphyry, Hierocles, Julian, etc., which have come 
down to us, aud from the popular objections which 
the ancient Christian Apologists felt themselves 
concerned to grapple with. We are not to sup- 
pose, however, that this would have been a solution 
which, even in those days, would have been nat- 
urally preferred to a denial of the facts, if the facts 
could have been plausibly denied. On the contrary 
it was plainly, even then, a forced and improbable 
solution of such miracles. For man did not com- 
monly ascribe to mauic or evil demons an unlimited 
power, any more than we ascribe an unlimited 
power to mesmerism, imagination. and the occult 
and irregular forces of nature. We know that in 
two instances, in the Gospel narrative — the cure 
of the man born blind and the Resurrection — the 
Jewish priests were unable to pretend such a solu- 
tion, and were driven to maintain unsuccessfully 
acharve of fraud; and the circumstances of the 
Christian miracles were, in almost all respects, so 
utterly unlike those of any pretended instances of 
magical wonders, that the Apologists have little 
dithculty in refuting this plea. This they do gen- 

erally from the following considerations. 

(1.) The greatness, number, completeness, and 
publicity of the miracles. (2.) The natural bene- 
ficial tendency of the doctrine they attested.  (3.) 
The counection of them with a whole scheme of 
revelation extending from the first origin of the 
human race to the time of Christ. 

It is also to be considered that the circumstance 
that the world was, in the times of the Apostles, 
full of Thaumaturgists, in the shape of exorcists, 
magicians, ghost-seers, etc., is a strong presumption 
that, in order to command any special attention 
and gain any large and permanent success, the 
Apostles and their followers must have exhibited 
works quite different from any wonders which people 
had been accustomed to see. This presumption is 
confirmed by what we read, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, concerning the effect produced upon the 
Sunaritans by Philip the Evangelist in opposition 
to the prestiges of Simon Magus. 

This evasion of the force of the Christian mira- 
cles, by referring them to the power of evil spirits, 
hag seldom heen seriously recurred to in modern 
times; but the English infidels of the last century 
employed it as a kind of argumentum ad hominem, 
to tease and embarrass their opponents— contending 
that, as the Bible speaks of « lying wonders ” of 
Antichrist, and relates a long contest of apparent 
miracles between Moses and the Egyptian magicians, 
Christians could not on their own principles, have 
any certainty that miracles were not wrought by 
evil spirits. 

In answer to this, some divines (as Bishop Fleet- 
wood in his Dialogues on Miracles) have endeavored 
to establish a distinction in the nature of the works 
themselves, between the seeming miracles within 
the reach of intermediate spirits, — and the érue 
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miracles, which can only be wrought by God — and 
others (as Bekker, in his curious work Le Jfonde 
Enchanté, and Farmer, in his Case of the De- 
moniacs) have entirely denied the power of inter- 
mediate spirits to interfere with the course of nature. 
But. without entering into these questions, it is 
sufficient to observe — 

(1.) That the light of nature gives us no reason 
to believe that there are any evil spirits having 
power to interfere with the course of nature at all. 

(2.) ‘That it shows us that, if there be, they are 
continually controlled from exercising any such 

wer. 

(3.) That the records we are supposed to have 
of such an exercise in the Bible, show us the power 
there spoken of, as exerted completely under the 
control of God, and in such a manner as to make 
it evident to all candid observers where the ad- 
vantage lay, and to secure all well-disposed and 
reasonable persons from any mistake in the matter. 

(4.) That the circumstances alleged by the early 
Christian A pologists—the number, greatness, benefi- 
cence, and variety of the Bible miracles — their 
connection with prophecy and a long scheme of 
things extending from the creation down — the 
character of Christ and his Apostles—and the 
manifest tendency of the Christian religion to serve 
the cause of truth and virtue — makc it as incredible 
that the miracles attesting it should have been 
wrought hy evil beings, as it is that the order of 
nature should proceed from such beings. Jor, as 
we gather the character of the Creator from his 
works, and the moral instincts which He has given 
us; so we gather the character of the author of 
revelation from his works, and from the drift and 
tendency of that revelation itself. This last point 
is sometimes shortly and unguardedly expressed by 
saying, that ‘* the doctrine proves the miracles: ” 
the meaning of which is not that the particular 
doctrines which miracles attest must first be proved 
to be true aliunde, before we can believe that any 
such works were wrought — (which would, mani- 
festly, be making the miracles no aétestation at all) 
— but the meaning is that the whole body of doc- 
trine in connection with which the miracles are 
allesed, and its tendency, if it were divinely re- 
vealed, to answer visible good ends, makes it reason- 
able to think that the miracles by which it is at- 
tested were, if they were wrought at all, wrought 
by God. 

Particular theories as to the manner in which 
miracles have been wrought are matters rather 
curious than practically useful. In all such cases 
we must bear in mind the great maxim SUBTILITAS 
NATUR LONGE SUPERAT SUBTILITATEM MEN- 
TIs HUMAN.E. Malebranche regarded the Deity 
as the sole agent in nature, acting always by gen- 
eral laws ; but he conceived those general laws to 
contain the original provision that the manner of 
the Divine acting should modify itself, under certain 
conditions, according to the particular volitions of 
finite intelligences. Hence, he explained man's 
apparent power over external nature; and hence 
also he regarded miracles as the result of particular 
volitions of angels, employed by the Deity in the 
government of the world. This was called the 
system of dccasional causes. 

The system of Clarke allowed a proper real, 
though limited, efficiency to the wills of inferior 
intelligences, but denied any true powers to matter. 
Hence he referred the phenomena of the course of 
matenal nature immediately to the will of God as 
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their cause; making the distinction between natural 
events and miracles to consist in this, that the 
former happen according to what is, relatively to 
us, God's usual way of working, and the latter 
according to his weusucal way of working. 

Some find it easier to conceive of miracles as not 
really taking place in the external order of nature, 
but in the impressions made by it upon our minds. 
Others deny that there is, in any miracle, the pro- 
duction of anything new or the alteration of any 
natural power; and maintain that iwiracles are pro- 
duced solely by the wntensefying of known natural 
powers already in existence. 

It is plain that these various hypotheses are 
merely ways in which different: minds find it more 
or less easy to conceive the mode in which miracles 
may have been wrought. 

Another question more curious than practical, is 
that respecting the precise period when miracles 
ceased in the Christian Church. 1t is plain, that, 
whenever they ceased in point of fact, they ceased 
relatively to us wherever a suthcient attestation of 
them to our faith fails to be supplied. 

It is quite true, indeed, that a real miracle, and 
one sufficiently inarked out to the spectators as a 
real miracle, may be so imperfectly reported to us, 
as that, if we have only that imperfect report, there 
inay be little to show conclusively its miraculous 
character; and that, therefore, in rejecting accounts 
of miracles so circumstanced, we my possibly be 
rejecting accounts of what were real miracles. But 
this is an inconvenience attending probable evidence 
from its very nature. In rejecting the improbable 
testimony of the most mendacious of witnesses, we 
may, almost always, be rejecting something which 
is really true. But this would be a poor reason 
for acting on the testimony of a notorious liar to a 
story antecedently improbable. The narrowness 
and imperfection of the human mind is such that 
our wisest and most prudent calculations are con- 
tinually bafed by unexpected combinations of cir- 
cumstances, upon which we could not have reasou- 
ably reckoned. Lut this is no good ground for not 
acting upon the calculations of wisdom and pru- 
dence; because, afler all, such calculations are in 
the long run our surest cuides. 

It is quite true, also, that several of the Scripture 
miracles are so circumstanced, that if the reports 
we have of them stood alone, and came down to us 
only by the channel of ordinary history, we should 
be without adequate evidence of their miraculous 
character; and therefore those particular miracles 
are not fv us (though they doubtless were to the 
original spectators, who could mark all the circum. 
stances), by themselves and taken alone, signal — 
or proper evidences of revelation. But, then, they 
may be very proper odjects of faith, though not the 
grounds of it. Jor (1.) these incidents are really 
reported to us as parts of a course of things which 
we have good evidence for believing to have been 
iniraculous; and, as Bishop Butler justly observer 
“‘ supposing it acknowledged, that our Saviour spent 
some years in a course of working miracles, there is 
no more peculiar presmmption worth mentioning, 
against his having exerted his miraculous powers 
in a certain degree yvreater, than im a certain devree 
less; in one or two more instances, than in one or 
two fewer: in this, than in another manner."? And 
(2.) these incidents are reported to us by writers 
whom we have good reasons for believing to have 
been, not ordinary historians, but persons specially 
assisted by the Divine Spirit, for the purpose of 
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giving a correct account of the ministry of our Lord 
and his Apostles. 

In the case of the Scripture miracles, we must 
be careful to distinguish the parQeulir vecasions 
upon which they were wrought, from their general 
peorpose and design; yet not so as to overlook the 
connection between these two things. 

There are but few miracles recorded in Scripture 
of which the whole character was inerely evidential 
— few, that is, that were merely displays of a super- 
natural power made for the sole purpose of attesting 
& Divine Revelation. Of this character were the 
change of Moses’ red into a serpent at the burning 
bush, the burning bush itself, the going down 
of the shadow upon the sun-dial of Ahaz, and some 
others. 

In general, however, the miracles recorded in 
Scripture have, besides the ultimate purpose of 
afording evidence of a Divine interposition, some 
Inunediate temporary purposes which they were 
apparently wrought to serve — such as the curing 
of diseases, the feeding of the hungry, the relief of 
innocent, or the punishment of wuilty persons. 
These nnmediate temporary ends are not without 
value in reference to the ultimate and general design 
of miracles, as providing evidence of the truth of 
revelation; because they cive a moral character to 
the works wrought, whieh cnables them = to display 
not only the power, but. the other attributes of the 
agent performing them. And, in seme eases, it 
would appear that miraculous works of a particular 
kind were selected as emblematic or typical of some 
characteristic of the revelation which they were 
intended to attest. Thus, ¢. g., the ciire of bodily 
pte not only indicated the eeneral benevolence 

f the Divine Agent, but seems sometimes to be 
Fatenral to as an cublen of Christ's power to 
remove the disorders of the soul. The wift of 
tongues appears to have been intended to manifest 
the universality of the Christian dispensation, by 
which all laneuaves were consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God. The easting out of demons was 
a type and seis of the presenee of a Power ne 
was ready to “destroy the works of the devil,” 
every sense. 

In this point of view, Christian miracles may be 
fitly regarded as speetnens of a Divine Power, al- 
leged to be present — speciniens so cireumstanced 
as to make obvious, and bring under the notice of 
common understandings, the operations of a Power 
— the vift of the Holy Ghost. — which was really 
supernatural, but did not, in its moral eflects, 
reveal itself externally as supernatural. In this 
sense, they seem to be ealled the manifestation or 
erhibition of the Spirit —outward phenomena 
which manifested sensibly his presenee and opera- 
tion in the Church: and the record of these mira- 
cles becomes evidence to us of the invisible presence 
of Christ in his Chureh, and of his government of 
it through all ages; though that presence is of such 
a nature as not to be inmediately distineuishable 
from the operation of known moral motives, and 
that government is carried on so as not to interrupt 
the ordinary course of things, 

In the case of the Old ‘Testament miracles, again, 
in order fully to understand their evidential char- 
acter, we must consider the general mature and 
design of the dispensation with which they were 
connected. ‘The general design of that dispensa- 
Lion appears to have been to keep up in one partic- 
ular race a knowledge of the one true God, and of 
-he promise of a Messiah in whom ‘all the families 
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of the earth"? should be “ blessed.” And in ordet 
to this end, it appears to have been necessary that, 
for some time, God should have assumed the char- 
acter of the local Tutelary Deity and Prince of that 
particular people. And from this peculiar relation 
in which He stood to the Jewish people (aptly called 
hy Josephus a THrocracy) resulted the necessity 
of frequent miracles, to manifest and make sensibly 
perceptible his actual presence among and govern- 
ment over them. The miracles. thereture, of the Old 
Testament are to be regarded as evidential of the 
theocratic government; and this again is to be con- 
ceived of as subordinate to the further purpose of 
preparing the way for Christianity, by keeping up 
in the world a knowledge of the true God and of 
his promise of a Redeemer. In this view, we can 
readily understand why the miraculous administra- 
tion of the theocracy was withdrawn, as soon as the 
purpose of it had been answered by working deeply 
and permanently intu the wind of the Jewish people 
the two great lessons which it was intended to 
teach them; so that they might be safely left to the 
ordinary means of instruction, until the publication 
of a fresh revelation by Christ and his Apostles 
rendered further miracles necessary to attest their 
mission. Upon this view also we can perceive that 
the miracles of the Old ‘Testament, upon whatever 
immediate oceasions they may have been wrought, 
were subordinate (and, in general, necessary) to the 
design of rendering possible the establishment in 
due time of suc a relivion as the Christian; and 
we can perceive further that, though the Jewish 
theocracy implied in it a continual series of miracles, 
vet — as it was only temporary and local — those 
miracles did not violate God's general purpose of 
carrying on the government of the world by the 
ordinary laws of nature; whereas if the Christian 
dispensation — which is permancnt and unérersal — 
necessarily inpled in it a series of constant miracles, 
that would be inconsistent with the general purpose 
of carrying on the government of the world by 
those ordinary laws. 

With respect to the character of the Old Testa- 
ment miracles, we must also remember that the 
whole structure of the Jewish economy had _refer- 
ence to the peculiar exigency of the circumstances 
ofa people imperfectly civilized, and is so distinctly 
deseribed in the New ‘Testament, as dealing with 
men according to the “hardness of their hearts,” 
and being a system of “weak and beggarly ele- 
ments,” ada a rudimentary instruction for « cbil- 
dren”? who were in the condition of slaves. 
We are not, therefore, to judge of the probability 
of the miracles wrought in support of that economy 
(so far as the forms under which they were wrought 
are concerned) as if those miracles were immediately 
intended for ourselves. We are not justified in 
arguing either that those miracles are incredible 
beeause wrought in such a manner as that, if 
addressed to us, they would lower ow? conceptions 
of the Divine Being ; or, on the other hand, that 
because those min cles — wrought under the cir- 
cumstances of the Jewish economy — are credible 
and ought to be believed, there is therefore no 
reason for objecting against stories of similar 
miracles alleged to have been wrought under the 
quite different circumstances of the Christian dis- 
pensation. 

In dealing with human testimony, it may be 
further needful to notice (though very briefly) some 
refined subtilties that have been occasionally intro- 
duced into this discussion. 
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‘reasonable inference is that they determined them 
if the human will is a circumstance which renders selves, 3 in point of fact, by the other. 


Thus, thougr 


reliance upon the stability of laws in the case of |in the case of a man stronaly tried by a conflict of 


numan conduct utterly precarious. “In arguing,” 
tis said, “ that human beinys cannot be supposed | 
to have acted in a particular way, because ‘af would 
involve a violation of the analogy of human conduct, 
so far as it has been observed in all ages, we tacitly 
assume that the human mind is unalterably deter- 
mined by fixed laws, in the same way as material 
substances. But this is not the case on the 
hypothesis of the freedom of the will. The very 
notion of a free will is that of a faculty which 
determines itself’; and which is capable of choosing 
a line of conduct quite repugnant to the influence 
of any motive, however strong. There is therefore 
no reason for expecting that the operations of 
human volition will be conformable throughout to 
any fixed rule or analogy whatever.”’ 

Ia reply to this far-sought and barren refinement, 
we may observe — 1. T bat, if it be worth anything, 
it is an objection not merely against the force of 
human testimony in religions matters, but against 
human testimony in general, and, indeed, avainst 
all calculations of probability in respect. of hnman 
conduct whatsoever. 2. That we have already 
shown that, even in respect of inaterial phenomena, 
our practical measure of probability is not derived 
from any scientific axioms about cause and effect, 
or antecedents and consequences, but simply from 
the likeness or unlikeness of one thine to another; 
and therefore, not being deduced from premises 
which assume causality, cannot be sbaken by the 
denial of causality ina particular case. 3. That the 
thing to be accounted for, ou the supposition of the 
falsity of the testimony for Christian miracles, is 
not accounted for by any such capricious principle 
as the arbitrary freedom of the human will; because 
the thing to be accounted for is the agreement of 
a number of witnesses ina falsehood, for the propa- 
gation of which they could have no intelligible in- 
ducement. Now, if we suppose a nwnber of inde- 
pendent witnesses to have determined themselves 
by rational motives, then, under the circumstances 
of this particular instance, their agreement in a 
true story is sufficiently accounted for. But, if we 
suppose them to have each determined themselves 
by mere whim and caprice, then their agreement 
in the same false story is not accounted for at all. 
The concurrence of such a number of chances is 
ntterly incredible. 4. And finally we remark that 
no sober maintainers of the freedom of the human 
will claim for it any such unlimited power of selt- 
determination as this objection supposes. The free- 
dom of the human will exhibits itself either in 
cases where there is no motive for sclecting one 
rather than another among many possible courses 
of action that lie before us — in which cases it is to 
be observed that there is nothing moral in its elec- 
tions whatsoever; — or in cases in which there is a 
conflict of motives, and, ¢. g., passion and appetite, 
or custom or temporal interest, draw us one way, 
und reason or conscience another. In these latter 
eases the maintainers of the freedom of the will 
sontend that, under certain limits, we can deter- 
mine ourselves (not by no motive at all, but) by 
cither of the motives actually operating upon our 
minds. Now it is manifest that if, in the case of 
she witnesses to Christianity, we can show that 
theins was a case of a conflict of motives (as it 
clearly was), and can show, further, that their con- 
Unct is inconsistent with one set of motives, the 


' motives, we mi¢ht not, even with the fullest knowl- 


:edve of his character and cirewmstances, have been 
able to predict beforehand how he would act, that 
would be no reason for denying that, after we had 
come to know how he did act, we could tell by 
what motives he had determined himself in choos - 
ing that particular line of conduct. 

It has been often made a topic of complaint 
against [fume that, in dealing with testimony as a 
medium for proving miracles, he has resolved its 
force entirely into our experience of its veracity, 
and omitted to notice that, antecedently to all ex- 
perience, we are predisposed to give it credit by a 
kind of natural instinct. But, however metaph ys- 
ically erroneous Ilume’s analysis of our belief in 
testimony may have been, it is doubtful whether, 
in this particular question, such a mistake is of any 
great practical importance. Our original predis- 
position is doubtless (whether avstinetive or not) 
iv predisposition to believe all testimony indiscrimi- 
nately: but this is so completely checked, modified, 
and controlled, in after-life, by experience of the 
circumstances under which testimony can be safely 
relied upon, and of those in which it. is apt to mis- 
lead us, that, practically, our experience in these 
respects may he taken asa not unfair measure of 
its value as rational evidence. It is also to be 
observed that, while [fume has omitted this origi- 
nal instinet of belief in testimony, as an element in 
his caleulations, he has alsu omitted to take into 
aceount, on the other side, any original znsfincltre 
belief in the constancy of the laws of nature, or 
expectation that vur future experiences will resem- 
ble our past ones. In reality, he seems to have 
resolved both these principles into the mere associa- 
tion of ideas. And, however theoretically erroneous 
he may have been in this, still it seems manifest 
that, by making the same mistake on both sides, 
he has made one error compensate another; and so 
—as faras this branch of the argument is con- 
cerned — brought out a practically correct result. 
As we can only learn by various and repeated ex- 
periences under what cirenmstances we ean safely 
trust our expectation of the reeurrence of apparently 
similar phenomena, that expectation, being thus 
continually cheeked and controlled, modifies itself 
into accordance with its rule, and ceases tu spring 
at all where it would be manifestly at variance with 
its director. And the same would seem to be the 
ease With our belief in testiniony. 

The arzument, indeed, in Efume's celebrated 
Essay on Miracles, was very far from being a new 
one. It had, as Mr. Coleridge has pointed out, 
been distinetly indicated by South in his sermon on 
the ineredulity of St. Thomas; and there is a re- 
markable statement of much the same argument 
put into the mouth of Woolston’s Advocate, in 
Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses. The restate- 
ment of it, however, by a person of Hume’s abilities, 
was of service in putting men upon a more accu- 
rate examination of the true nature and measure 
of probability; and it cannot be denied that Hume's 
bold statement of his unbounded skepticism had, 
as he contended it would have, many useful results 
in stimulating inquiries that might not otherwise 
have been sugvested to thoughtful men, or, at least, 
not prosecuted with sufficient zeal and patience. 

Bishop Butler seems to have been very sensible 
of the imperfe st state, in his own time, of the login 
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af Probability; and, though he appears to have 
formed a more accurate conception of it than the 
Scotch school of Philosophers who succeeded and 
undertook to refute Hume, yet there is one passage 
in which we may perhaps detect a misconception 
of the subject im the pages of even this great writer. 

“There is,’ he observes, ‘6a very strong pre- 
sumption against common speculative truths, and 
against the’ most ordinary facts, before the proof 
of them, which yet is overeome by almost any 
proof. There is a presumption of millions to one 
against the story of Casar or any other man. For, 
suppose a number of common facts so and so cir- 
cumstanced, of which one bad no kind of proof, 
should happen to come inty one’s thoughts; every 
one would, without any possible doubt, conelude 
them to be false. And the like may be said ofa 
single common fact. Aud from henee it appears 
that the question of importance, as to the matter 
before us, is, concerning the degree of the peculiar 
presumption against miracles: not, whether there 
be any peculiar presumption at all against them. 
For if there be a presumption of millions to one 
against the most common facts, what ean a small 
presumption, additional to this, amount to, though 
it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and ts as 
nothing.’ (Analogy, part 2, ¢. ii.) 

It is plain that, in this passage, Butler lays no 
stress upon the peculiarities of the story of Caesar 
which he casually mentions. For he expressly adds 
‘or of any other man;"* and repeatedly explains 
that what he savs applies equally to any ordinary 
facts, or to a single fact; so that, whatever be his 
drift (and it must be acknowledged to be somewhat 
obscure), he is not. constructing an argument simi- 
lar to that which has been pressed by Archbishop 
Whately, in his //istoric Doubls respecting Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. And this becomes still more evi- 
dent, when we consider the extraordinary medium 
by which he endeavors to show that there is a 
presumption of millions to one against such  com- 
mon ordinary facts’? as he is speaking of. Tor the 
way in which he proposes to estimate the presump- 
tion against ordinary facts is, by considering the 
likelihood of their being anticipated beforehand by 
& person guessing at random. But, surely, this is 
not a measure of the likelihood of the facts con- 
sidered in themselves, but of the likelihood of the 
coincidence of the facts with a rash and arbitrary 
anticipation. The case of a person guessing before- 
hand, and the case of a witness reporting what has 
occurred, are essentially different. In the common 
instance, for example, of an ordinary die, before the 
cast, there i is nothing to determine my mind, with 
any ‘probability of a correct judgment, to the ‘selee- 
tion of any one of the six faces rather than another; 
and, therefore, we rightly say that there are five 
chances to one against any one side, considered as 
thus arbitrarily selected. But when a person, who 
has had opportunities of observing the cast, reports 
o me the presentation of a particular face, there is 
evidently no such presumption against. the coinci- 
dence of Ais statement and the actual fact; because 
he has, by the supposition, had ample means of 
ascertaining the real state of the occurrence. And 
it seems plain that, in the case of a credible witness, 
we should as readily believe his report of the cast 
of a die with a million of sides, as of one with only | as 
six; though in respect of a random guess before- 
hand, the chances against the correctness of the 
guess would be vastly greater in the former case, 
than in that of an ordinary cube. 
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Furthermore, if any common by-stander were to 
report a series of successive throws, as having taken 
place in the following order — 1, 6, 3, 5, 6, 2—no 
one would feel any difficulty in receiving his testi- 
mony; but if we further become aware that he, or 
anybody else, had beforehand professed to guess or 
predict that precise series of throws upon that par- 
ticular occasion, we should certainly no longer give 
his report the same ready and unhesitating acqui- 
escence. We should at once suspect, either that 
the witness was deceiving us, or that the die was 
loaded, or tampered with in some way, to produce 
a conformity with the anticipated sequence. This 
places in a clear light the difference between the 
pase of the coincidence of an ordinary event with a 
random predetermination, and the case of an ordi- 
nary event considered in itself. 

The truth is, that the chances to which Butler 
seems to refer as a presumption against ordinary 
events, are not in ordinary cases overcome by testi- 
mony at all. The testimony has nothing to do 
with them; because they are chances against the 
event considered as the subject of a random vatici- 
nation, not as the subject of a report made by an 
actual observer. It is possible, however, that, 
throughout this obscure passage, Butler is arguing 
upon the principles of some objector unknown to 
us; and, indeed, it is certain that some writers 
upon the doctrine of chances (who were far from 
friendly to revealed religion) have utterly confounded 
together the questions of the chances against the 
coincidence of an ordinary event with a random 
guess, and of the probability of such an event con- 
sidered by itself. 

But it should be observed that what we com- 
monly call the chances against an ordinary event 
are not specific, but particular. They are chances 
against is event, not against this kind of event. 
The chances, in the case of a die, are the chances 
against a particular face; not against the coming 
up of some Jace. The coming up of some face is 
not a thing subject to randum anticipation, and, 
therefore, we say that there are no chances against 
it at all. But, as the presumption that some face 
will come up is a specific presumption, quite dif- 
ferent from the presumption against. any particular 
face; so the presumption against no face coming 
up (which is really the same thing, and equivalent 
to the presumption against a miracle, considered 
merely in its physical strangeness) must be specific 
also, and different from the presumption against 
any particular form of such a miracle selected 
beforehand by an arbitrary anticipation. For mi- 
raculous facts, it is evident, are subject to the 
doctrine of chances, cach in particular, in the same 
way as ordinary facts. Thus, e. g. supposing @ 
miravle to be wrought, the cube might be changed 
into my geometrical figure; and we can see no 
reason for selecting one rather than another, or the 
substance might be changed from ivory to metal, 
and then one metal would be as likely as another. 
But no one, probably, would say that he would 
helieve the specific fact of such a miracle upon 
the same proof, or anything like the same proof, 
as that on which, such a miracle being supposed, 
he would believe the report. of any particular form 
of it—such form being just as likely beforehand 

any other. 

Indeed, if “almost any proof” were capable of 
overcoming presumptions of millions to one against 
a fact, it is hard to see how we could reasonably 


a 
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reject any report of anything, on the ground of 
antecedent presumptions against its credibility. 

The Ecclesiastical Miracles are not delivered to 
as by inspired historians; nor do they seem to form 
any part of the same series of events as the mira- 
tles of the New Testament. 

The miracles of the New Testament (setting 
aside those wrought by Christ Himself) appear to 
have been worked by a power conferred upon par- 
ticular persons according to a regular law, in virtue 
of which that power was ordinarily transmitted 
from one person to another, and the only persons 
privileged thus to transmit that power were the 
Apostles. The only exceptions to this rule were, 
(1) the Apostles themselves, and (2) the family of 
Cornelius, who were the first-fruits of the Gentiles. 
In all other cases, miraculous gifts were conferred 
only by the laying on of the Aposiles’ hands. By 
this arrangement, it is evident that a provision was 
made for the total ceasing of that miraculous dis- 
pensation within a limited period: because, on the 
death of the last of the Apostles, the ordinary chan- 
nels would be all stopped through which such gifts 
were transmitted in the Church. 

Thus, in Acts viii., though Philip is described as 
working many miracles among the Samaritans, he 
does not seem to have ever thought of imparting 
the same power to any of his converts. ‘That is 
reserved for the Apostles Peter and John, who 
confer the miraculous gifts by the imposition of 
their hands: and this power, of imparting miracu- 
lous gifts to others, is clearly recognized by Simon 
Magus as a distinct privilege belonging to the 
Apostles, and quite beyond anything that [He had 
seen exercised before. “When Simon saw that 
through laying on of the Apostles’ hands the Holy 
Ghost was given, he offered them money, saying, 
Give me also this power, thal on whomsoever I lay 
bands, he may receive the Holy Ghost.” 

This separation of the Rite by which miraculous 
gilts were conferred from Baptism, by which mem- 
bers were admitted into the Church, seems to have 
oeen wisely ordained for the purpose of keeping the 
\wo ideas, of ordinary and extraordinary gifts, dis- 
tinct, and providing for the approaching cessation 
of the former without shaking the stability of an 
institution which was designed to be a permanent 
Sacrament in the kingdom of Christ. 

And it may also be observed in passing, that this 
same separation of the effects of these two Rites, 
affords a presumption that the miraculous gifts, 
bestowed, as far as we can see, only in the former, 
were not merely the result of highly raised enthu- 
siasm; because experience shows that violent symp- 
toms of enthusiastic transport would have been 
much more likely to have shown themselves in the 
first ardor of conversion than at a later period — in 
the very crisis of a change, than after that change 
had been confirmed and settled. 

One passage has, indeed, been appealed to as 
seeming to indicate the permanent residence of mi- 
raculous powers in the Christian Church through 
all ages, Mark xvi. 17, 18. But — 

(1.) That passage itself j is of doubtful authority, 
since we know that it was omitted in most of the 
Greek MSS. which Eusebius was able to examine 
n the 4th century: and it is still wanting in some 
of the most important that remain to us. 

(2.) It does not necessarily imply more than a 
ee that such miraculous powers should exhibit 

emselves among the immediate converts of the 


Apostles. 
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And (3) this latter interpretation is supported 
by what follows—“ And they went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word with the accompanying 
signs.” 

It is, indeed, confessed by the latest and ablest 
defenders of the ecclesiastical miracles that tho 
great mass of them were essentially a new dispen- 
sation; but it is contended, that by those who 
believe in the Scripture miracles no strong ante- 
cedent improbability against such a dispensation 
can be reasonably entertained; because, for them, 
the Scripture miracles have already “borne the 
brunt *’ of the infidel objection, and “broken the 
ice.’’ 

But this is wholly to mistake the matter. 

If the only objection antecedently to proof against 
the ecclesiastical miracles were a presumption of 
their impossibility or incredibility— simply as mira- 
cles, this allegation might be pertinent; because 
he that admits that a miracle has taken place, can- 
not consistently hold that a miracle as such is 
impossible or incredible. But the antecedent pre- 
sumption against the ecclesiastical miracles rises 
upon four distinct, grounds, no one of which can be 
properly called a ground of zrfidel objection. 

(1.) It arises from the very nature of probability, 
and the constitution of the human mind, which 
compels us to take the analogy of general expe- 
rience as a measure of likelihood. And this pre- 
sumption it is manifest Is neither religious nor 
irreligious, but antecedent to, and involved in, all 
probable reasoning. 

A miracle may be said to take place when, under 
certain moral circumstances, a physical consequent 
follows upon an antecedent which general experi- 
ence shows to have no natural aptitude for pro- 
ducing such a consequent; or, when a consequent 
fails to follow upon an antecedent which is always 
attended by that consequent in the ordinary course 
of nature. A blind man recovering sight upon his 
touching the bones of SS. Gervasius and Protasius, 
is an instance of the former. St. Alban, walking 
after his head was cut off, and carrying it in his 
hand, may be given as an example of the latter 
kind of miracle. Now, though such occurrences 
cannot be called impossible, becuuse they involve no 
self-contradiction in the notion of them, and we 
know that there is a power in existence quite ade- 
quate to produce them, yet they must always remain 
antecedently improbable, unless we can see reasons 
for expecting that that power will produce them. 
The invincible origina] instinct of our nature — 
without reliance on which we could not set one foot 
before another — teaches as its first lesson to expect 
similar consequents upon what seem similar physi- 
cal antecedents; and the results of this instinctive 
belief, checked, modified, and confirmed by the 
experience of mankind in countless times, places, 
and circumstances, constitutes what is called our 
knowledge of the laws of nature. Destroy, or even 
shake, this knowledge, as applied to practice in 
ordinary life, and all the uses and purposes of life 
are at an end. If the real sequences of things 
were liable, like those in a drea‘n, to random and 
capricious variations, on which no one could calcu- 
late beforehand, there would be no measures of 
probability or improbability. If e. g. it were a 
measuring case whether, upon immersing a lighted 
candle in water, the candle should be extinguished, 
or the water ignited, —or, whether inhaling the 
common air should support life or produce death — 
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t is plain that the whole course of the world would 
be hrought to a stand-still. 
order of nature at all; and all the rules that are 
built on the stability of that order, and all the 
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varying from the law of nature, besides the spevial 


There would be no: ‘ditheulties which belong to them as varying from 


‘the law of miracles, so far as we know anything 
of that law. And it is vain to allege that God may 


measures of judzment that are derived from it, | have other ends for miracles than those plain ones 


would be worth nothing. We should be living in: 


fairv-land, uot on earth. 


(2.) This generad antecedent presumption against ; change at pleasure the may’ 


miracles, as varying from the analoey of general 
expericnee, is (as we have said) neither relivious 
nor irreligious — neither rational nor irrational — 
but. springs from the very nature of probability: 
and it eannot be denied without shakiny the basis 
of all probable evidence whether for or against re- 
Jivion. 

Nor does the admission of the existence of the 
Deity. or the admission of the actual occurrence 
of the Christian miracles, tend to remove this ante- 
cedent Improbability against miracles circumstanced 
as the ceclesiastical miracles generally are. 

If, indeed, the ev/y presumption against miracles 
were one against their possibility — this might be 
truly deseribed as an atheistic presumption; and 
then the proof, from: natural reason, of the existence 
of a God, or the proof of the actual occurrence of 
any one miracle would wholly renore that pre- 
sumption; and, apon the removal of that: presump- 
tion, there would remain none at all awainst. 
miracles, however frequent or however strange; and 
luiraculous occurrences would be as easily proved, 
and alsoas likely beforclomd, as the most ordinary 
events; so that there would be no improbability of 
amiracle being wrought at anv moment, or upon 
any conceivable oceasion; and the slightest. test- 
mony would sufliee to establish the truth of any 
story, however widely at variance with the analogy 
of ordinary experience. 

But the true presumption against miracles is not. 
against their possihility, but their probability. And 
this presumption cannot be wholly remeved by 
showing an adequate cause; unless we hold that 
all presumptions drawn from the analogy of expe- 
rience or the assumed stability of the order of nature 
are relnoved by showing the existence of @ eause 
capable of changing the order of nature — ee. un- 
less we hold that the admission of God's existence 
involves the destruetion of ad/ measures of prob- 
ability drawn from the analory of experience. The 
ordinary sequences of nature are, doubtless, the re- 
sult of the Divine will. But to suppose the Divine 
will to vary its mode of operation ino conjunetures 
upon whieh it would be impossible to caleulate, and 
under circumstances apparently similar to those 
which are perpetually ree urring, would be to sup- 
pose that the course of things is (to all intents and 
purposes of human Jife) as mutable and capricious 
as if it were governed hy mere chanee. 

Nor can the adinission that Ged as actually 
wrought such miracles as attest the Christian 
religion, remove the general presumption against 
miracles as improbable oceurrences. The evidence 
on which revelation stands has proved that the 
Almighty has, under special cireumstances and for 
special ends, exerted his power of changing the 
ordinary course of nature. This may be fairly 
relied on as mitivating the presumption against 
miracles under the same circumstances as those 
which it has established: but miracles which ean- 
not avail themselves of the benefit of that dave (as it 
may be called) of miracles, which such conditions 
indicate, are plainly involved in all the antecedent 
difficulties which attach to miracles in general, as 
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‘for which the Scripture miracles were wroughit. 
;Sueh a plea can be of no weight, unless we can 
: into a “must” or 
has.” Until the design appear, we cannot use 
it as an element of probability ; but we must, in 
the mean while, determine the question by the or- 
dinary rules which regulate the proof of facts. A 
mere * may’ is counterbalanced by a “ may not.” 
It cannot surely be meant that miracles have, by 
the proof of a revelation, ceased to be miracles — 
i. ¢ rare and wonderful oecurrences — so as to 
make the chanees equal of a miracle and an ordinary 
event. And if this be not. held, then it must be 
admitted that the laws which reculate miracles are, 
In some way or other, laws whieh render them 
essentially sfrange or unusual events, and insure 
the yeneral stability of the course of nature. What- 
ever other elements enter into the law of miracles, 
A heeessary frequency is one of them: and until 
we can sce some of the positive elements of the law 
of miracles in operation (¢. e. some of the elements 
which do not cheek, but require miracles) this 
nesative element, which we do see, must act strongly 
against the probability of their recurrence. 

It is indeed quite true that Christianity has 
reverted to us the permanent. operation of a super- 
natural order of things actually going on around 
us. But there is nothing in the notion of sucha 
supernatural system as the Christian dispensation 
ix, to lead us to expect continual interferences with 
the common course of nature. Not the necessity 
of proving its supernatural character: for (1.) that 
has been snfliciently proved once for all, and the 
proof sufhciently attested to us, and (2.) it is not 
pretended that the mass of legendary miracles are, 
in this sense, evidential. Nor are such continual 
miracles involved in it by express promise, or by 
the very frame of its constitution. — For they inani- 
festly are not. *¢ So is the kingdom of God, as if 
a ian should cast seed into the eround, and should 
sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up he knoweth not how,” ete.— 
the parable manifestly indicating that the ordinary 
visible course of thinys is only interfered with by 
the Divine husbandman, in planting and reaping 
the vreat. harvest. Nor do the answers given to 
prayer, or the influence of the Holy Spirit on our 
minds, interfere discoverably with any one law of 
outward nature, or of the inward eceonomy of our 
mental frame. The system of grace is, indeed, 
supernatural, but, in no sense and in no case, pre- 
ternatural, Wt disturbs in no way the regular 
sequences Which all men’s experience teaches them 
to anticipate as not Improbable. 

(3.) It is acknowledged by the ablest defenders 
of the eeciesiastical miracles that, for the most part, 
they belong to those classes of miracles which are 
deseribed as ambiguous and tentative — it. ¢ they 
are cases in which the efleet (if it occurred at all) 
may have been the result of natural causes, and 
where, upon the application of the same means, the 
desired eflect was only sometimes produced. These 
characters are always highly suspicious marks. And 
thonch it is quite true—as has been remarked 
already — that real miracles, and sueh as were 
clearly discernible as such to the or ivinal spectators, 
may be so imperfectly reported to us as to wear all 
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ambiguous appearance — it still remains a violation 
of all the laws of evidence to admit a narrative 
which leaves a miracle ambiguous as the ground of 
our belief that a miracle has really been wrought. 
If an inspired author declare a particular effect to 
have been wrought by the immediate interposition 
of God, we then admit the miraculous nature of 
that event on his authority, though his description 
of its outward circumstances may not be full enough 
to enable us to form such a judgment of it from 
the report of those circumstances alone: or if, 
amongst a series of indubitable miracles, some are 
but hastily and loosely reported to us, we may safely 
admit them asa part of that series, though if we 
met them in any other connection we should view 
them in a different light. Thus, if a skillful and 
experienced physician records his judgment of the 
nature of a particular disorder, well known to him, 
and ir the diagnosis of which it was almost impos- 
sible for him to be inistaken, we may safely take 
his word for that, even though he may have inen- 
tioned only a few of the symptoms which marked 
a particular case: or, if we knew that the plague 
was raging at a particular spot and time, it would 
require much less evidence to convince us that a 
particular person had died of that distemper there 
and then, than if his death were attributed to that 
disease in a place which the plague had never visited 
for centuries before and after the alleged occurrence 
of his case. ' 

(4.) Though it is not true that the Scripture 
miracles have so * borne the brunt’’ of the a priors 
objection to miracles as to remove all peculiar pre- 
sumption against them as improbable events, there 
is asense in which they may be truly said to have 
prepared the way for those of, the ecclesiastical 
legends. But it is one which aggravates, instead 
of extenuating, their improbability. The narratives 
of the Scripture miracles may very probably have 
tended to raise an expectation of miracles in the 
minds of weak and credulous persons, and to en- 
courage designing men to attempt an imitation of 
them. And this suspicion is confirmed when we 
observe that it is precisely those instances of Scrip- 
ture miracles which are most easily imitable by 
fraud, or those which are most apt to strike a wild 
and mythical fancy, which seem to be the types 
which — with extravagant exagveration and distor- 
tion — are principally copied in the ecclesiastical 
miracles. In this sense it may be said that the 
Scripture narratives “ broke the ice,’ and prepared 
the way for a whole succession of legends; just as 
any great and striking character is followed by a 
host of imitators, who endeavor to reproduce him, 
not by copying what is really essential to his ereat- 
ness, but by exaggerating and distorting some minor 
peculiarities in which his great qualities may some- 
times have been exhibited. 

But — apart from any leading preparation thus 
afforded — we know that the ignorance, fraud, and 
enthusiasm of mankind have in almost every ave 
and country produced such a numerous spawn of 
purious prodigies, as to make false stories of mir- 
acles, under certain circumstances, a thing to be 
paturally expected. Hence, unless it can be dis- 
tinctly shown, from the nature of the case, that 
Yarratives of miracles are not attributable to such 
‘auses — that they are not the offspring of such a 
varentage — the reasonable rules of evidence seem 
to require that we should refer them to their usual 
und best known causes. 

Nor can there be, as some weak persons are apt 
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to imagine, any zmpiefy in such a course. On the 
contrary, true piety, or religious reverence of God, 
requires us to abstain with scrupulous care from 
attributing to [lim any works which we have not 
good reason for believing Him to have wrought 
It is not piety, but profane audacity, which ven 
tures to refer to God that which, accordine to the 
hest rules of probability which Ee has Himself 
furnished us with, is most likely to have been 
the product of human ignorance, or fraud, or 
folly. 

On the whole, therefore, we may conclude that 
the mass of the ecclesiastical miracles do not form 
any part of the saine series as those related in 
Seripture, which latter are, therefore, nnaffected by 
any decision we may come to with respect to the 
former; and that they are pressed by the weight 
of three distinct presumptions avainst thein —being 
improbable (1) as varying from the analogy of 
nature; (2) as varving from the analogy of the 
Scripture-miracles; (3) as resembling those leven- 
dary stories which ave the known product of the 
credulity or imposture of mankind. 

The controversy respecting the possibility of 
miracles is as old as philosophic literature. ‘There 
is a very clear view of it, as it stood in the Pagan 
world, given by Cicero in his hooks de Divinatione 
In the works of Josephus there are, oceasionally, 
suygvestions of naturalistic explanations of O. T. 
miracles: but these seein rather thrown out for the 
purpose of eratifving skeptical Pagan readers than 
as expressions of his own belief. The other chief 
authorities for Jewish opinion are, Maimonides, 
Moreh Nebochim, lib. 2, ¢. 35, and the Pirke Aboth, 
in Surenlusius's Jfshaa, tom. ive p. 469, and 
Abarbanel, Iiphaloth Llohim, p. 93. [t is hardly 
worth while noticing the extravagant hypothesis 
of Cardan (De contradictione Medicorium, 1. 2, 
tract. 2) and of some Itahan atheists, who referred 
the Christian miracles to the influence of the stars. 
But a new era in the dispute began with Spinoza’s 
Tractatus Theologico-politicus, which contained the 
gerins of almost all the infidel theories which have 
sinee appeared. A list of the principal replies to it 
may be seen in Fabricius, Velectus Argumentorun, 
etc., c. 43, p. 697, Hambury, 1725. 

A full account of the controversy in) England 
with the deists, during the last century, will he 
found in Leland'’s Veew of the Deistical Writers, 
reprinted at London, 1836. 

The debate was renewed, about the middle of 
that century, by the publication of Ilume’s  cele- 
brated essay — the chief replies to which are: Prin- 
cipal Campbell’s Dissertation on Atracles ; Wey's 
Norrisian Lectures, vol. i, pp. 127-200: Bp. El- 
rington's Donnellan Lectures, Dublin, 1796; Dr. 
Thomas Brown, On Cause and Lffcet; Paley's 
“Evidences (Introduction); Archbp. Whately, Logie 
(Appendix), and his //tsturie Doubts respecting 
Napoleon Bonaparte (the argument of which the 
writer of this article has attempted to apply to the 
objections of Strauss in //istorie Certaintics, or the 
Chronicles of Lenarf, Parker, London, 1862). See 
also an interesting work by the late Dean Lyall, 
Propedia Prophetica, reprinted 1854, Rivington, 
London. Compare also Bp. Douglas, Criterion, or 
Miracles Lcamined, ete., London, 1754. 

Within the last few years the controversy has 
been reopened by the late Professor Baden Powell 
in The Unity of Worlds, and some remarks on the 
study of evidences published in the now celebrated 
volume of L’ssays and dtertews. 1t would be pre- 
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mature, al present, t* give a list of the replies to 
so recent a work. 

The question of the ecclesiastical miracles was 
slightly touched by Spencer in his notes on Origen 
arainst Celsus, and more fully by Le Moine; but 
did not attract general attention till Middleton pub- 
lished his famous ree /uquiry, 1748. Several 
replies were written by Dodwell (junior), Chapman, 
Church, ete., which do not seem to have attracted 
much permanent attention. Seme good remarks 
on the general subject occur in Jortin’s Lemarks 
on feclestustical IMistory, and in Warburton’s 
Julian, This controversy also has of late years 
been reopened by Dr. Newman, in an essay on 
miracles originally prefixed to a translation of 
Fleury’s /eelestastical History, and sinee repub- 
lished in a separate form. Dr. Newman had_ pre- 
viously, while a Protestant, examined the whole 
subject of miracles in an article upon Apollonius 
Tyanewus in the Lreyclopader Metropolitana, 

Wor. 

* The differences of opinion in regard to the 
reality of miracles arise often from diflerences of 
opinion in regard to the meaning of the word; and 
the differences in regard to the word “ miracles.” 
arise often from ditherences in regard to the mean- 
iny of the term “laws of nature.’ Therefore we 
inquire: — 

A. What are the laws of nature ? 

One definition involving several others is this: 
the forces and tendencies essential to material sub- 
stances and the finite minds of the world, and so 
adjusted to each other in a system as, in their 
established mode of operation, to necessitate uniforni 
phenomena. We speak of these forces and tenden- 
cies not as accidental but as essentiad ; not as essen- 
tial to matter vs such, but to the different species 
of matter; not to «ld finite minds, but to these of 
which we are informed by reason as distinet from 
revelation. When the anvel is described (Bel, 30) 
as carrying Habbaecue by the bair of the head to 
Babylon, he is not deseribed as complying with (he 
laws of nature, although he may have complied 
with @ law of the angels. On the preeeding deti- 
nition of the laws of nature both an atheist and 
atheist can unite in discussing the question of 
miracles. Still, from those laws a theist infers that 
there is a law-giver and a law-administrator; from 
the system of natural forees and tendencies he in- 
fers the existence of a mind who once created and 
now preserves them. Believing that they are only 
the instruments by which God uniformly causes 
or occasions the phenomena which take place, a 
theist is correct when he detines the laws of nature 
in their edfemate reference as “the established 
method of God's operation.” If may seem, but it 
ww far from decry, needless to add, that the phrase, 
laws of nature, is a figure of speech, and gives rise 
to other figures. Derived from the Saxon lagu, lag, 
luh, the word law sugvests that which is (1) laid, 
fixed, settled (Gesetz, something laid down); (2) dad 
down by a superior being; (3) sv fived as to make 
uniform sequences necessary. In its literal use it 
denotes such a command of a superior as is ad- 
dressed to the conscience and will, and is accom- 
panied with a threat making obedience necessary 
in relation to happiness. In its figurative use the 
rommand is the system of natural forces and ten- 
dencies ; the obedience is the course of natural 
phenomena which are necessary not in the relative 
but in the absolute sense. God said: Let the 
sarth bring forth grass’’; he spake to the animals 
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and said: “ Be fruitful and multiply.’ The legas 
words which he spoke in the creation he continues 
to speak in the preservation of the natural forces 
and tendencies; and they being, as it were, man- 
datory words, are followed by events which are, as 
it were, obedient acts. 

B. What is a miracle ? 

Of this term various definitions may be given, 
each of them correct, one of them more convenient 
for one use, another for a different use. 

1. A general definition, comprehending many 
specific statements, and appropriate to a miracle 
considered as an erent, as a phenomenon, is this: 
& manifest violation of laws of nature in reference 
to the results dependent upon them. It is objected 
to this definition that it supposes all the laws of 
nature to be violated, whereas in a miracle some 
of these laws are complied with (B. 5-8). But the 
definition teaches only that laws, not all the laws, 
of nature are prevented, by some other than natural 
force, from producing the etfects which, when they 
are not interfered with, they produce uniformly. 
It is again objected, that the definition supposes 
the laws of nature to be violated tn all their rela- 
ions. Just the reverse; it does not suppose these 
laws to be violated in their reference to a supposed 
or imagined power on which they depend, but only 
in reference to the results which almost uniformly 
depend upon them; not in respect of any thing 
which is above and before them, but merely in 
respect of events which are beneath and after them. 
It is again objected, that there is no power above 
the laws of nature, and therefore these laws cannot 
be violated (r7s, rioliure). But the objector has no 
rivht to assume that there is no superior force able 
to control the physical forces and tendencies. An 
objector adds: [f the laws of pature be laws of God, 
they cannot be broken down by a created power, 
and will not be broken down by himself; he will 
not break throuch his own ordinances. But here 
again is a Petitio Principii, a mere assumption 
that while for ene purpose the author of nature 
sustains its laws, he will not for «nother purpose 
interfere with their usual sequences. An objector 
says: The word violation is too figurative to be 
used in) defining a miracle. But it is a mere 
drawing out of the figure involved in the phrase 
‘nature's laws.”’ Tt gives consistency and com- 
pleteness to the metaphor which suggests it. (A.) 
When the customary sequences of physical laws 
are suspended by some forcve whieh is net one of 
those laws, then the laws are said to be rebuffed, 
as when the Saviour “rebuked the fever, and 
“rebuked *? the winds, and said to the sea: “ Peace, 
be still’? (Matt. viii, 26; Mark iv. 389; Luke viii. 
24, iv. 39). Tt is again objected that a violation 
of natural laws is a miracle, whether the violation 
be manifest or not. “ This alters not its nature 
and essence (IIume). But we do not care to 
inelude in our definition such imaginary events as 
never occurred, and we do not. believe that there 
have been violations of natural law unless they have 
been manifest. Besides, if secret violations of this 
law have oceurred, they excite no theological in- 
terest, and are not within the pale of our theolog- 
ieal discussion. In proportion as men fail to see 
cridence that a physical law was violated in’ the 
phenomenon described as Joshua's “ stopping the 
stn,””? just in that proportion do men lose their 
special motives for proving that the narrative is 
fabulous, or poetical, or a true history. A secret 
miracle belongs to a secret revelation, but a the 
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dogian, as such, does not care for things ‘done in 
acorner.’’ <A true miracle is proved to be such by 
its own nature, and not by the mere testimony of 
the person who works it. Usage and convenience 
permit our limiting the word to those supernatural 
phenomena which give in themselves proof of their 
contrariety to natural law. Mohammed and his 
prophets may affirm the Koran to be a niracle; 
but we cannot take their word for it; the book does 
not, more than the Iliad or the A&neid, present 
obvious signs of a power guing beyond the human. 
It is further objected, that as tka phrase, violation 
of nature's laws, may imply something more than 
a miracle, even an impossibility, so it may denote 
something less than a miracle. Thus we say that 
a clumsy mechanic violates the laws of the screw, 
lever, etc., when he breaks them by a violent use 
for which they were never adapted; a student 
violates the laws of the eye; an orator violates the 
laws of the larynx; a debauchee violates the laws 
of his constitution. But in these and similar in- 
stances the laws of nature are recarded in reference 
to their uses ; in a miracle, they are regarded in 
reference to the results which would ensue from 
them if they were not suspended by a foreign 
power. 

2. The general definition may be explained by 
& specific one; a miracle is a phenomenon which, 
occurring without regularity of time and place, and 
in manifest. violation of nature's laws as they com- 
monly operate, could not have been definitely fore- 
seen and calculated upon by the man who pretends 
that it was wrought in his behalf. If it did not 
occur without regularity of time and place, it could 
not occur in manifest violation of the laws of nature. 
Many writers (like an [Edinburgh Reviewer in No. 
254) describe miracles as “the arrangements by 
which, at crossing places in their orbits, man's 
world is met and illumined by phenomena belong- 
ing to another zone and moving in another plane’; 
but such phenomena, like the appearance of a comet 
once in six hundred years, are still revular, and 
therefore are not obvivus counteractions of nature's 
laws, and of course do not bafile the precise calcula- 
tions of men. 

3. If there are laws which, as ordinarily pre- 
served, necessitate uniform phenomena, and if they 
are in a miracle as forcibly suspended as the ven- 
eral definition indicates, then the suspension must 
be a striking prodigy (hence the words, miraculum 
mirur ; @aiua, Savudoiov, wapadotov); must ex- 
cite the emotion of wonder (Mark i. 27, ii. 12, iv. 
41, vi. 51; Luke xxiv. 12, 41; Acts iii. 10, 11); 
and, arousing the minds of men, will lead them to 
anticipate some message connected with it. The 
kingdom of nature, as nature, “ suffereth violence" ; 
and why? John Foster describes the phenomenon 
as the ringing of the great bell of the universe 
calling the multitudes to hear the sermon. There- 
fore one specific definition of a miracle may be: a 
phenomenon which occurs in violation of the laws 
of nature as they commonly operate, and which is 
designed to attest the divine authority of the mes- 
senger in whose behalf it occurs. /ndirectly the 
miracle indicates the truth of the message (1 K. 
xvii. 24; Coleridge's Works, i. p. 323); directly it 
‘a intended to indicate the divine sanction of the 
messenger (Ex. vii. 9, 10; 1 K. xiii. 3-6). [fa 
man pretend to have received a new revelation from 
Heaven, we may say to him, as Talleyrand said to 
Lepaux: The Founder of the Christian system 
‘suffered himself to be crucified and He rose again: 
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you should try and do as much.’? This second 
definition is a decisive one; because the charac- 
teristics of a miracle are learned from the design 
of it. If the miracle be intended to signify the 
divine authority of the worker, it must be an event 
which, in and of itself, gives evidence of its not 
being the eflect of natural causes. This intent o1 
the miracle is not essential to its abstract nature, 
but is always connected with its actual occurrence. 
Without such an intent an obvious violation of 
nature's laws would be a miracle; but without such 


an intent there never ts such a violation. ‘There- 
fore the Bible, as a practical volume, gives prom- 


inence to the end for which the miracle is wrought; 
see xodus iii. 2 ff, iv. 1-9; 2 K. i. 10; Matt. xi. 
3-5; Mark ii. 10, 11; John ii. 23, tii, 2, v. 36, 37, 
ix. 16, 30-33, x. 25, 38, xi. 4, 40, 42, xii. 30, xiv. 
10, 11, xx. JO, 31; Acts ii. 22, x. 37-45; Leb. ii. 
3, 4. 

4. If the material and mental forces and tenden- 
cies receive so violent a shock as is implied in the 
general definition, the miracle will lead) men = to 
infer: “This is the finger of God’? (lex. vill. 19). 
ven if it be performed tnstramentally by an angel 
or any superhuman creature, still it is God who 
sustains that creature, and gives him) power and 
opportunity to perform the miracle. Preserving 
the laws of nature, God also compels them to pro- 
duce their effects. No created power can counter- 
act his compulsory working. If le choose to inter- 
mit that working, and allow an aneel to prevent. 
the sequences of the law which God preserves, then 
it is God who works the miracle by means of an 
angel who is divinely permitted to come through 
the opened gates of nature.“ Qui facit per alium,”” 
etc. Therefore another specific detinition of a 
miracle may be: a work wrought by God inter- 
posing and manifestly violating laws of nature as 
they are viewed in reference to their ordinary re- 
sults. It is not a mere * event" or © phenomenon,” 
it is a “ work,” a work wrought by God (the Spirit 
of God, Matt. xii-,28); a work wrought by God 
interposing (the finger of God, Luke xi. 20). If 
the laws of nature be obviously violated (B. 1) there 
ig a miracle, whether they be violated by a created 
or an uncrealed cause, or by no cause at all. Still, 
in point of fact they never eve been violated 
except by the divine interposition; not even by 
demons unless God first interposed, and opened the 
door of the world, and let them pass through, and 
perform the lesser works in order that he may at 
once overpower them by the greater. [even if the 
laws of nature were violated without the divine 
interposition, the irregularity would not fulfill the 
main design of a miracle (B. 4), and therefore 
should be distinguished by the word prodigy, or by 
a synonym (“ mirabile non miraculum"'). Hence 
it is the prevailing style of the Bible, to connect the 
miraculous phenomenon with the interposed power 
of Jehovah; see Exodus iv. Ll, 12; I's. exvi. 8; 
Matt. xii. 24, 28; John iit. 2, ix. 33, x. 21; Acts 
x. 38, 40, and passages under B. 2. 

5. In order to make the truth more prominent 
that the forces and tendencies which our unaided 
reason reveals to us are not thwarted in ad/, but 
only in sume of their relations; that they are not 
made (as Spinoza thinks them to be) inconsistent 
with themselves, and that their Preserver inter- 
calates a new force preventing their usual seqnences, 
another specific definition of a miracle is: A work 
wrought by the divine power interposed eliween 
certain natural laws and the results which they 
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must have produced if they had not been violated 
by that power. It is often said, that the creation 
of the world was a miracle; but before the creation 
no laws of nature had been established, and of 
course no power Was interposed Gis a sien Be 3) 
between non-existing hiws and thei normal results. 
Se itis sidd that the creation of new species of 
pints and animals was a iiracle:; but it was not, 
unless the preestablished laws of some offer sub- 
kKtanees were violated by the creating act interposed 
(as wsivn) between those laws and their legitimate 
results. Tt is said again, that the preservation of 
the world is a constant miracle; but what forees 
and tendeneies are there which must he resisted by 
a preserving energy interposed Gas a sien) beliccen 
them and their otherwise unttoria efleets 7 

6. Since the plirase, Vvigkition of nature's laws,’ 
is condemned: sometimes as expressing too much, 
and sometimes as expressing too httle it may cive 
place to a synonyinous phrase, aud aomiracle may 
be defined: A work wrought by God tnterposine 
and producing what otherwise the laws of mature 
must (hot amerely worl/) lave prevented, or prevent- 
ing (Dan. ii. 27) what otherwise the kuws of nature 
mutst (not merely world?) have produced. Thus the 
hon-oceurrence as Well as the occurrence of a_phe- 
nomenon may be av miracle (see Bo 7), and thus 
also a iniracnlous is distinguished from a super- 
natural event (C. 7). 

As we sometimes overlook the truth that all 
the laws of nature are constantly upheld) and cou- 
trolled by God, and in this sense are his established 
method of operation CA). and as we aceordinely 
imagine that when they are violently broken over 
his power is counte raeted, and an event takes place 
arbitrarily and wildly, another of the specitie detini- 
tions, harmonizing in facet though net ino plirase 
with all the preeeding, may be: A miracle is an 
efleet which, unless it had been produced by an 
interposition of God, would have been a violation 
of the laws of nature as they are related to) TLim 
and to their established sequences. Tf we suppose 
that a human body is thrown into a flrmaee heated 
as Daniel iti. 21-30 describes it, the law of tire is 
to constume that body. Tf the forees and) tenden- 
cies of the fire are preserved, and if no volition of 
God be interealited to resist them, and if in these 
eircumstanees the body remains uninjured, then 
the law of the fire is violated. Hy however, God 
intercalates his volition and thwarts the action of 
the fire, [le does not violate its laws in their relation 
to him, for it Aas no laws which can produce or 
prevent any phenomena in opposition to his inter- 
posed will (Brown on Cause and bifect). A miracle 
is natural to the supernatural act of God choosing 


to produce it. 

8. Since the laws of nature are often) supposed 
to include all existinye forces, and are thus eon- 
fonnded (even by Dr. Thomas Brown) with the 
laws of the universe (B. 4), still another of the 
specific definitions, illustrating each of the pre- 
ceding, may be: A miracle is a phenomenon which, 
if not produced by the interposition of God, would 
hea violation of the luws of the warerse. In the 
universe God himself is included: it is no violation 
of any law in his nature that He is perfectly 
benevolent; it is in unison with all the laws of his 
peing that He perform all those outward acts which 
perfect: benevolence requires, and consequently that 
He put forth a volition for a miracle when the 
general cood demands it. As it is consonant with 
he laws of God to choose the occurrence of a 
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needed miracle, so it is consonant with the laws 
of matter and finite mind to obey his volitions 
It would be a violation of their laws if He should 
exert his oimnipotence upon his creatures and they 
should effectually resist it Sinee then it is his 
invariable method of action to do all which the 
Well-being of his universe demands, and to make 
that etleet necessary which He wills to make so: 
and since it is the invariable order of sequence 
that matter and finite mind yield to the fiat of 
their Maker, it follows that a miracle (even as de- 
fined in B. 1) may not only be in harmony with 
the laws of the created universe as they are related 
to the divine will, but may be actually required by 
the laws of the cavéére universe, and while abnormal 
in their lower, may be normal in their higher rela- 
tions (De 1, ed). 

C. What are the distinctions between a miracle 
and other real or mained phenomena ? 

1. A miracle is not an event without an ade- 
quate cause. The atheist and pantheist, believing 
that) there is no personal author of nature, and 
that a Miracle has no cause in the forees of nature, 
are misled to believe that it can have no cause 
at all. 

A miracle is not an interposition amending 
or rectifying the laws of nature. Some (Spinoza, 
Schleiermacher) have regarded the eommon defini- 
tions of a miracle as implying that the courses of 
nature are limperfect aud need to be set right. M. 
Renan deseribes a miracle as a special intervention 
‘like that of a clock-mmaker putting his fingers in 
to remedy the defeets of his wheels;"* and Alex- 
andre Dumas, borrowing an Italian epigram, de- 
seribes a miracle as “the coup d° étet of the 
Deity.’ By no means, however, is it an after- 
thought of God; by no means the result. of a dis- 
covery that the laws of nature are not. fitted to 
fulall their design. ‘Those laws were planned for 
the miracle as mueh as the miracle was planned 
for them. ft would not be of use, unless they 
were essentially what they are. It is performed 
not beenuse the works of God need to be supple- 
mented, but’ because men will not make the right 
use of his works. Tt is prompted not by a desire 
to improve what He has done, but by his con- 
descending pity for men who willfidly pervert what 
He has done. It does not imply that the uniform- 
itv of nature is a mistake, but that it is a wise 
arrangement —so wise that it enables him by a 
sudden deviation from it to give an emphatic proof 
of lis erace. — [t does not imply that the constitu- 
tion of the human mind in expeeting this uni- 
formity is wrong, but that it is right, und specially 
nicht as it prepares the mind to be impressed be- 
eause startled by the miraculous sign of super- 
huniin love. 

3. A miracle is not a counteraction of some 
laws by offer laws of nature. Dynamic forces 
counteract. the mechsmeal; vital forces counteract 
the chemical; voluntary forces counteract the physi- 
eal. This counteraetion of one foree by another 
is not even supernatural, still Jess miraculous (B. 
6,27). Tt would not take place unless natural 
laws were uniform; it is a compliance with the 
law counteracted, as well as with the law counter- 
aeting; not only is it) produeed by nature, but 
must be produced, unless a power be interposed 
thwarting nature. A chemist, like Prof. Faraday, 

sannot prove his divine commission by his novel 
experiments of one chemieal law resisting another. 
In such resistance lies one seeret of various magi- 
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cal arts; of the feats, for example, which the 
Egyptians performed “by their enchantments.”’ 
A miraculous is distinguished from a magical won- 
der partly by its being such a ‘mighty work" 
(Suvaues) as transcends all created energy; such a 
work as science in its progressive tendencies \e- 
comes less and less able to explain by natural 
causes. 

4. A miracle is not merely a sign of divine 
authority. Itisa “sign” (onmerov, répas; mon- 
strum, monsiv'ans), but it is more. If we could 
make exact distinctions between the nearly synon- 
ymous words of the Bible, we might say that 
miracles are signs, «rd wonderful signs, and such 
wonderful signs as could not have been wrought 
by finite power (Acts ii. 22: 2 Cor. xii. 12; 2 Thess. 
ii. 9). Mr. Webster, in his eulogy on Adams and 
Jeflerson, speaks of their dying on the same fourth 
day of July as a sign from heaven; many persons 
regard many remarkable events as tokens of the 
divine will; many divines regard the internal worth 
of the Bible as an indication of its celestial origin; 
controversialists may believe in all these phenomena 
and yet not believe in them as signs; or may 
believe in them as signs preter-natural and even 
super-natural, but not miraculous. ‘The conveni- 
euce of scientific inquiry demands a distinction 
between that which is aside from nature, that 
which is above nature, and that which is against 
Lature as such. 

5. A miracle is not precisely defined as ‘‘an 
exception '’ to, or a “deviation” from ‘the laws 
of nature,” “from some of the laws of nature,” 
“from the uniform manner in which God exercises 
his power throughout the world; ”’ © from the uni- 
form method in which second causes produce their 
effects." Some writers teach that if an event he 
“simply inexplicable by any known laws of nature’ 
it isa miracle in the negative sense; if it be also a 
“distinct sign by which the divine power is made 
known" in favor of a religions system, it is a 
miracle in the positive sense. But it is a common 
belief of theologians that the divine process of 
sanctifying the soul (Heb. xiii. 20, 21) is not mi- 
raculous, and yet is ‘an exception to, or deviation 
from some laws of nature.’ It is common, inore- 
over, to speak of physical events a3 prater-natural, 
when the speaker does not imagine them to be even 
supernatural. One of the chaplains to Archbishop 
Sancroft was born with two tongues; but this 
“deviation from ordinary phenomena’ was not a 
“sion”? that his faith had or had nef the divine 
approval. True, in the large view of incre nature 
(C. 3), such phenomena are not real but only appar- 
ent deviations from nature’s laws, for they result 
‘ermally from peculiar combinations of these laws. 
‘till they are familiarly called ‘deviations from 
uature,"’ and for the sake of precision ought to be 
distinguished from miracles. A miracle is indeed a 
wonder (B. 3), but we may conceive of wonders 
which are not miracles, and ure on the whole 
stranger than miracles (D. 2). 

6. A miracle is not (as Schleiermacher supposes 
t to be) a phenomenon produced by an occult law 
#~ nature. The following beautiful illustration of 
this theory is quoted by Dr. J. F. Clarke (Ortho- 
vory, ete., pp. 64, 65) from Dr. Ephraim Peabody: 
“A story is told of a clock on one of the high 
cathedral towers of the older world, so constructed 
that at the close of a century it strikes the years 
%s it ordinarily strikes the hours. As a hundred 
years come to a close, suddenly, in the immense 
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mass of complicated mechanism, a little wheel 
turns, a pin slides into the appointed place, and in 
the shadows of the night the bell tolls a requiem 
over the generations which during a century have 
lived and labored and been buried around it. One 
of these generations might live and die, and witness 
nothing peculiar. ‘The clock would have what we 
eall an established order of its own; but what 
should we say when, at the midnivht which brought 
the century to 2 close, it sounded over a sleeping 
city, rousing all to listen to the world's ave? 
Would it be a violation of law? No; only a 
variation of the accustomed order, produced by 
the intervention of a foree always existing, but 
never appearing in this way until the appointed 
moment had arrived. The tolling of the century 
would be a variation from the observed order of 
the clock; but to an artist, in coustruecting it, it 
would have formed a part of that order. So oa 
miracle is a variation of the order of nature as it 
has appeared to us; but to the Author of nature it 
was a part of that predestined order — a part of 
that order of which he is at all times the imme- 
diate Author and Sustainer: miraculous to us, seen 
from our human point of view, but no miracle te 
God; to our circumscribed vision a violation of 
law, but to God only a part in the great plan and 
progress of the law of the universe." We reply: 
If such a marvelous phenomenon be, like the 
blooming of the century plant, a result of physical 
laws as already defined (A.), we cannot be certain 
that some philosophers have not deteeted these 
laws, 9s some have proved the existence of a par- 
ticular planet before that planet had been detected 
by the eye. We cannot be certain that these 
sayacious philosophers have not waited for the 
foreseen phenomenon and delivered their message 
in connection with it, as some deceitful navigators 
have uttered their threats to a savave kine a few 
hours before a solar or Jnmar eclipse, and have 
represented the eclipse as giving a divine authority 
fur those threats. Tf a aniracle is wrought at all, 
it is Wroneht for an end; if for an end, then for a 
special sign of the divine will (B. 3): if for a sien 
of the divine will. then probably not by an occult 
law of nature: for if it be wrought by an oceult law, 
then it becoines the less decisive as a sign, less con- 
ducive to its end. ‘Therefore the antecedent. pre- 
sumptions for a miracle (DD. 1, ¢. d.) are presump- 
tions for it as the result of a force other than a 
natural law. It may be rejoined, however, that 
the Deity has at the creation inserted in matter or 
spirit certain exceptional forces, having 20 uniform 
activity, and beeoming operative only at irregular 
and exceptional emergencies, for no other purpose 
than that of giving to certain teachers an excep- 
tional divine authority. But forces like these are 
not a the system of uniforin agencies, but out of 
it, consequently they are not laws of nature (A); 
their existence is at least as difficult to prove as is 
the occurrence of transient divine volitions; they, 
as mediate, represent and are equivalent to the 
immediate interpositions of God's will: no essential 
advantage can be gained, and in some cases per- 
haps no essential (but only a rhetorical) advantage 
is lost, by referring the miracle to these special 
and abnormal forces, instead of referring it to the 
bare and immediate ictus of the divine volition. 

7. A miracle is not a merc/y supernatural phe- 
nomenon. ‘The supernatural is the genus, mn- 
cluding all events produced by a power above the 
natural laws (B. 6). Of these events the merely 
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pupernatural is one species including those only 
which are vot violations, the miraculous is another 
Bpecies including those only which «re violations, 
of the natural laws. The renewal of the soul as 
described in John i. 12, 13, it. 8-8; Eph. ii. 4-10, 
is merely supernatural, and not (as Coleridve terms 
it) miraculous; for the essenfiad tendencies of the 
soul, the laws essentin!d to its being a soul (A) are 
not manifestly violated when they are rectified: 
neither is the occurrence so irregular as to defy all 
possibility of anticipating detinite examples of it 
(B.2). So it wrght be maintained, consistently 
with the sércet meaning of the terns, that Jesus 
performed lis first weracle at the wedding of Cana 
(John ii. TL), and lis seeond mircele upon the son 
of the Capernaum nobleman (John iv. 47-54); and 
still before the first of these miracles he had given 
supernatural sins of his Messiahship (John i. 48), 
and before the second he had given many such 
signs, as in his calling of the Apostles, his conver- 
sation with the Samaritan woman, bis predictions, 
ete.; and Nicodemus (in John iti. 2) referred not 
merely to the miraculous but also to other super- 
natural “ sions" that Jesus had a divine authority. 

D. What is the difference between the proof of 
the Biblical and the proof of ether alleged mira- 
cles ? 

1. There is a ditlerence between the antecedent 
presumptious am regard to the Dibheal, and) the 
antecedent presumptions in regard to other mira- 
cles. 

a. There is a strong presumption against all 
niiracles considered merely as violations of physical 
daw. At the outset of our inquiries we presume 
that the course of events will be as it has been: 
that it has been in the past ages as it is in the 
present ave; and of course that no event viewed 
stinply as an event has oceurred in contrariety to 
this uniform order. While the testimony for com- 
mon events is to be credited at once without strong 
reasons for rejecting it, the testimony for miracles 
ag mere phenomena is to be rejected at onee with- 
out strong reasons tor creditiny it. When divines 
refuse to say that a miracle is a violation of physi- 
eal laws (B. 1) beeause the term violation makes 
the miracle appear intrinsically improbable, they 
seem to forget that so far as a niiracle in itself, 
tz. e. Viewed as a mere phenomenon, is improbable, 
just so far does it} become useful in’ proving that 
God has interposed in behalf of his revealed word ; 
aud so far as a miracle, in itself, and apart from 
its relations to a special divine intention, is prob- 
able, Just so fur does it lose its usefulness as a sign 
of God’s interest in that word. The Christian 
apolovist contends awainst his own cause, when he 
contends against Hume's doctrine that a miracle 
as v mere event is contrary to experience; for if it 
were not contrary to expertence it could be caleu- 
lated on (B. 2), and would thus lose its power to 
surprise and convince. [fe injures his own cause 
when he asserts, in opposition to Hume, that a 
miracle as a mere event is conformed to experience ; 
for if an event be conformed to experience, then it 
is conformed to the general truth learned from 
experience, that physical changes have physical or 
finite causes; and if it be conformed to this truth 
then it is no miracle (B. 4-8). Let us represent 
the number of alleged miracles by the figure 1,000; 
whether these have been actually wrought is the 
question; at the outset we cannot say that they 
have been, or have uot been; we cannot bey the 
question in the affirmative or in the pegative; we 
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can say, however, that leaving out of account the dis» 
puted number 1,000, we have never experienced, and 
no other men have experienced the phenomenon of 
a physical change without a physical or a finite 
cause. Thus the miracle is contrary to experience 
and to ald experience (Mark i. 27, ii. 12; Luke v. 
26; John ix. 32, xv. 24). It is therefore intrinsi- 
cally improbable. Whether we suppose (with Reid, 
Stewart, Campbell) that we have a constitutional 
tendency to believe the course of events to be uni- 
form; or (with Mill, MeCosh) that this belief 
results from experience; or, that it is both intui- 
tive and confirmed by experience, it is a firm belief 
of all men. Because it is deep-seated, the pre- 
sumption against miracles as mere phenomena is 
strony, and therefore when miracles are wrought 
they become the more startling and convincing, 
and are regarded not as mere phenomena but as 
divine signals. 

6. Against the great majority of alleged mira- 
eles the presumption remains unrebutted. Some 
of them are connected with no apparent design 
wood or bad; some with a design to commend a 
system of morals or religion which is false and 
Aojurious. No amount of testimony is strong 
jenouch to give us rest in believing that God bas 
interposed’ and cheeked the operation of his own - 
‘laws without any design, without a good design, 
without a great and good design. The presump- 
tion against such miracles as are said to have been 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbé Paris, or upon 
the daughter of Paseal, cannot be invalidated by 
the witnesses for them. “[ should not believe 
such a stery were it told me by Cato.’ We need 
not deny that the witnesses were honest, that they 
actually saw wonderful and even inexplicable phe- 
nomena; but they drew a wrong inference; they 
did not reter the phenomena to the real, though 
concealed causes: they mistook a monstrosity for a 
miracle; the amazing operation of some one law, 
as of electricity, odvle, concealed mental forces, for 
the palpable violation of the daws of nature. 

ec. Ayainst the Biblical miracles, however, the 
antecedent. presumption dves not remain unrebut- 
ted; for they are not mere physical phenomena; for, 
first, they were wrought by a Mind infinitely de 
sirous of the spiritual and eternal welfare of men 
(see Dr. Channing, iii. p. 118); secondly, they were 
needed for attesting a revelation which was immi- 
nently and deplorably needed; thirdly, the revela- 
tion was grand enough to deserve such miracles 
(* Nec Deus intersit,"’ ete.), and the miracles were 
noble enough to fit such a revelation. If, as Paley 
says, the one message recorded in Johny. 28, 29, 
was “well worthy of that splendid apparatus ” of 
miracles whieh accompanied it, how much more 
worthy was such a condensed treatise as our Lord's 
discourse to Nicodemus? That discourse is a gem; 
there is an antecedent. presumption that it will have 
w eostly setting. The inspired word is called by 
Locke a telescope for the mind; there is an antece- 
dent presumption that it will be mounted on a 
strong frame-work. Miracles are the setting and 
the frame-work for the Gospel. There is an ante- 
eedent presumption that the Father who is “ very 
pitiful’? will interpose for the children whom He 
loves with infinite tenderness, will reveal to them 
the truth which is essential to their peace, and will 
confirm it by miracles which are needed for its ap- 
propriate influence. Our conclusion then is exactly 
opposite to that of Tlume. He says (whatever he 
means) that a miracle may possibly be proved, but 
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not ao as to be the foundation of a system of re- 
ligion; ‘? we say that we have heard of no miracle 
which can be proved unless zt be the foundation of 
a system of religion. The presumption against 
miracles as mere physical phenomena is rebutted by 
the presumption in favor of miracles as reluted to 
infinite Benevolence. The antecedent improbability 
of their occurring as violations of physical law is 
counterbalanced by the antecedent probability of 
their occurring as atlestations of religious truth. 
The favorable presumption offsetting the antago- 
nistic one prepares us to examine the testimony for 
wiracles with as little impulse to reject it as if the 
testimony related to an ordinary event. In the 
lovical order our belief in their necessity, fitness, 
worthiness, may be either the condilio pracedens or 
the cunditio subsequens of our belief in their actual 
occurrence, but in the chronological order the testi- 
mony for then may be so overwhelming as to con- 
vince us of their occurrence and their worthiness 
at one and the same time. 
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them by wonders which transcended the human 
power of performance? Should we hear a man like 
Jesus Christ announce for the first time that he 
would cause the spiritually blind and deaf and dead 
to see and hear and live spiritually, we should ex- 
pect that He would accompany his announcement 
with the miraculous gift of sight, hearing, life, tc 
the corporeally blind, deaf, and dead. If we should 
hear Him predict the new creation of souls “unte 
good works "’ we should expect that. He would illus. 
trate his prediction by some miraculous control 
over nature. Jn themselves the miracles are im- 
probable; in itse//'the revelation of such truths is 
improbable; but if such truths are to be revealed 
for the first time, then the miracles are to be ex- 
pected; if the one improbability become a reality, 
we are to presume that the other will. The super- 
natural truths of the Bible are effloreseent, and 
miracles have been happily called their « efllores- 
cence.’ ‘They are so fit an accompaniment and so 


|important a part of the truths connected with them 


d. In favor of the Biblical miracles there is not: that Dr. Channing (Memoir, ii. 442) voes se far 


only one presumption which equals and thus rebuts, 
but there is another presumption which more than 
equals, which overpowers the presumption against 
them, and thus not only prepares but also predis- 
puses us to credit the testimony in their favor. 
The religious system in behalf of which they were 
wrought involves internal marks of its having been 
revealed by God, but from that system the Biblical 
miracles are inseparable. (1.) We may take a 
particular view of this argument. According to 
the belief of many divines, some of the most impor- 
tant parts of the Christian system are in themselves 
miraculous phenomena. * Miracles and prophecies 
are not adjuncts appended from without to a revela- 
tion in itself independent of them, but constitutive 
elements of the revelation itself’? (Rothe). Ile 
who believes in the general resurrection of the 
dead believes in the certainty of a future miracle 
far more stupendous than the resurrection of the 
widow's only son; how, then, can he « priore hesi- 
tate to believe in that past miracle? He who ac- 
cepts the doctrine of the Incarnation as revealed in 
John i. 1-14, assents to a miracle far mure aston- 
ishing than the appearance of the angels to the 
shepherds, and of the star to the Magi; how then 
can he be reluctant to receive the narrative of the 
less astonishing miracles? or a man to believe 
that a child was born in whom dwelt “all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily ’’ (Col. ii. 9), and at the 
same time to demur at the statement that the 
child who was named “ The Wonderful ’’ performed 
wonders which were miraculous, is as_ illovical as 
for a man to believe in the possibility of a sun, but 
not in the possibility of planets revolving around it. 
‘‘ Revelation itself is miraculous, and miracles are 
the proof of it.’ (Bp. Butler.) (2.) We may take 
amore general view of thisargument. The super- 
natural truths of the Bible prompt us to believe that 
miracles have been wrought in attestation of them. 
Miracles are to such truths what the polish is to 
the agate, what the aroma is to the flower, what 
music is to the march of a triumphant army. It 
would be strange if tax-gatherers and publicans 
recorded sublimer truths than were recorded by 
Plato and Aristotle, and did not also attest them 
hv miracles; if men received a supernatural inspira- 
Gon, and did not record such truths as imply a 
tuiraculous interposition. Why were they inspired 
{they were not to reveal doctrines which transcended 
‘he human power of discovery, and did not confirm 


as to say: They are so inwoven in all his 
[Christ's] teachings and acts, that in taking them 
away we have next to nothing left ;’’ and he says also 
(Works, iii. 119; see also iy. 392) as Aucustine and 
others lave said before him, that, on the whole, the 
wonder is not that any but that so few miracles 
have been wrought. (3.) We may take a stild more 
eeneral view of this argument. The miracles of 
the Bible are so interwoven with its didactic system, 
that if it stands, they stand; if they fall, it does not 
utterly fall, but it loses one stroug prop; the intrin- 
sic evidence in its favor becomes then a positive 
evidence in their favor. lor example: the resur- 
rection of Christ is an appropriate appendave to his 
atoning work. It is probable that if He died as our 
sacrifice, He rose from the dead: and if He rose from 
the dead, IIe died as our sacrifice; if He ascended 
to the throne, [le rose from the grave; and if He 
rose from the grave, Ile ascended to the throne. 
In various other methods is his resurrection inter- 
locked with the main teachings as well as with the 
personal character of his Apostles. Now the resur-- 
rection of Christ was an actual event, or it was not. 
If it were not, the narratives of it are not truce; and 
if these narratives are not true, then the general 
system with which they are interlaced becomes the 
less probable. But that system is true; it so com- 
mens itself to our religious nature as to prove its 
divine original. Then the narratives of Christ's 
resurrection which are so inextricably intertwined 
with the system are true. To strike out those nar- 
ratives from the New Testament and to retain the 
remainder, is like blotting out the figure of the Vir- 
gin from the Sistine Madonna. 

The old objection arises: You prove the miracles 
by the doctrine, but you profess to prove the doc- 
trine by the miracles. Wedo both. Mach of the 
arguments lends aid to the other. Our Saviour 
did not perform his miracles as an anatomist con- 
ducts his demonstrations, by appealing to the 
intellect alone; but he required faith, or a right 
moral state, as a condition for his miraculous works ; 
and on the other hand his miraculous works cor- 
roborated the moral faith (Mark vi. 5; Matt. xiii. 
58). M. Renan mistakes the lovical characteristics 
of the Bible, when he supposes that the resurrection 
of Lazarus should have been inquired into by a 
college of physicians relying on their anatomical 
instruments and demonstrating their conclusions. 
This might have been done safely; but the Bible 
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does not profess to be a treatise on naked seience : 
it relies not om deaousteatire bat on meral reason- 
ing, and makes our intellectual pursuits a means 
of moral probation. We ure predisposed) by our 
proper reverence for the doctrine to believe in the 
miracles, which, however, are commended to us by 
their own independent proof Glolin ve a6. x. 25, 
B8.xive TO, Tl): and: we are predisposed by the 
iniraeles to Lelieve in the doetrine, which, in its 
turn, is commended to us by its own independent 
evidenee., “Phe doetring is the title-deed. and. is 
essential to the sivuifiernee of the seal attached to 
it. ‘The miracle is the seal and is taportant tor 


the authority of the Utle-deed. “The seal torn away 


from the parchment cannot fulfill tts miain desien, | 


and the parchment with the seal ent out is lessened 
In value (Grerhard). “The doctrine is the soul and 
is essential to the life of the bedy; the miracle is 
the body and is Gaportan! for the full development 
ef the souk Miracles test doctrine, and doctrine 
tests miracles (Paseal), 

2. There is a difference between the testimony in 
favor of the Biblieal, and that in faver of other 
alleged niuracles. Under the following seven heads 
are classified some of the peculiar evidences from 


testimony for the minieles of the Old and New ! 
Testaments; and it is easy ta see that. all these | 


evidences are ned comflined in support of Payan, 
Mohammedan, post-apostolie, or any other than the 
Scriptural miracles. 

1. Phe nature of the miracles. (a2) They were 
such as could be judged by the senses Glohn xi.: 
Luke xxiv. 30). (4.) Many of them are not am- 
biguous; for how ean we explain the resurreetion 
of the dead by any natural law? (¢.) They were 
not tentative; for we hear of no one who faithfully 
attempled to perform any iniracle whiely he was 
authorized to perform, and who failed in the at~ 


tempt. A// who applied to Jesus were healed by 
his word (Matt. iv. 23, 24. vill. 16) ix. 35, yi. 15, 


xiv. 14; Mark vi. 56: Luke iv. 40, vie 19). G4) 
The alleged iniracles were obviously connected with 
the volition of the person who professed to perform 
them, and were not, like the tentative works per- 
formed at the tombs and altars of saints, apparently 
independent of any partienkar volition produciny 
them.  (¢.) They were conneeted tiiunediatedy with 
the volition to produce thent; a distant sutlerer is 
instantly reheved by the spoken word (Matt. xxi. 
19, 20; Jolin iv. 47-53). (72) Many of them: were 
of such a nature as eannot be explained by the 
acting of the imagination. The miracles of Christ 
were hot lke the cures efleeted by the toneh of a 
king, but were wrought by a Galilean peasant in 
Whose personal appearance we do not know that 
there was anything remarkable. In such methods 
as the preceding are the Biblical miracles distin- 
wutished from: mere wonders, and the testimony in 
their favor from: simply marvelous tales. 

2. ‘The circumstances in which they were per- 
formed.  (a.) They were wrought at such = times 
and places as favored the thorough examination of 
them: in broad daylight; in close contivuity to 
the observers (Luke xxiv. 39; John xx. 27). (0.) 
They were performed not privately, not before 
packed compantes, bnt before promiscuous multi- 
tudes who could not be induced to combine ina 
stratarem (John ix.; Aets iii. 7 fh). (e.) They were 
wt performed by a band of artists or experts who 
rem:ined together, aud might cover each other's 
failings, and who were superintended by a skillful 
nanager; but the Apostles separated from each 
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other, did not act in concert, manifested no solici. 
tude fur each other's proceedings, imparted the 
miraculous cifts to men of different characteristics, 
who were selected not for their dexterity but for 
their moral worth (Acts xviii. 14-23, xix. 6; 1 Cor. 
xii, 7-11). 

3. The character of the men on whose testimony 
we accept the miracles. (a.) Some of them were 
personal observers, eve and ear witnesses; John xv. 
27; Acts i. 32, ii. 15, iv. 20, v. 29-32, x. 39-41, 
xii. 31; 2 Peter i. 16-18: 1 John i. 1-8. (6) 
Whether personal witnesses or not, they were able 
to know the truth: men of sound and stable sense; 
practical men, hke Mark, and Luke the physician, 
not eredulous, not fanciful, not easily excited and 
becuiled (Mark xvi. 14: John xx. 24-29). If they 
had been poetical instead of prosaic, scholars instead 
of business men, politicians instead of tax-gatherers, 
they would have wanted one sign of credibility. 
(e.) They were disposed to utter the exact truth. 
They have such an air of veracity as cannot be 
This air is made up (1) sometimes of 
childlike statements, as in Isaiah xxxviit. 21; (2) 
sometimes of omissions to aseribe miracles to par- 
ticular men, as to Abraham, to Jacob, to David, to 
Solomon, to the Baptist (John x. 41), who however 
were special favorites of the historians, and would 
have been celebrated for their miraculous aehieve- 
ments, if the historians had indulged in mythical 
or faneiful narratives; (3) sometimes of incidental 
allusions to the labor of scrutinizing the reported 
tuets, Luke i. 1-4: (4) sometimes of confessions 
of incipient ineredulity, as in’ Matt. xxviii. 17; 
Mark xvi. 11, 13, 14; Luke xxiv. 11, 25: (5) some 
times of obvious freedom from anxiety to make out 
avconsistent imurative. The reporters, seeming to 
he entirely at their ease, have admitted into their 
records unimportant discrepancies, which are ap- 
parent; and unimportant coincidences, which are 
occult. If their narratives had been written with a 
dishonest. aim, the discrepancies would have been 
carefully concealed, and the coincidences would 
have been openly paraded. (62) Sometimes. their 
constitutional faults give an air of truthfulness to 
the Biblical narrators. Sueli an epen-hearted man 
as Simou Peter could never have held) out in a 
conspiracy to deceive the public. Such a skeptic 
as Thomas could never have united with him in so 
bold an enterprise. (d¢.) ‘Phe historians were sure 
that their statements were correct. They appealed 
to their (fercsted contemporaries. ‘They chal- 
lenved investigation. John x. 387: Acts ii 22. 
(e.) Although able and disposed to vive a true 
record, they were not able, had they been disposed, 
to fubricate such a record as they have giveu. 
Some of them, as Matthew, were deticient in genius, 
and this is an argument for rather than against 
their exact truthfulness. [low could) these men 
have invented w reeord of Christ’s miracles so con- 
sonant with the principles of the divine adminis- 
tration, with the character of Christ, with the spirit 
of his Gospel? ‘The great. forces which God em- 
ploys, gravitation for example, are noiseless. Christ's 
miracles were in the solitudes of Palestine. Christ 
was meek and Jowly; he was born not in Rome but 
in Bethlehem, and dwelt: not in the palace but in 
the cottage; so he did not perform his miracles 
upon consuls and prvtors, but upon the little 
daughter of Jairns and upon the woman who was 
“bowed together.’ The spirit of his Gospel is 
that of merey and erace; his miracles were wrought 


for the hungry, the epileptic, the paralytic, begyare 
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ind sick children. Whose exuberant imagination 
luvented this series of apposite wonders ? 

4. The circumstances in which the original nar- 
rators gave their testimony. (a.) They gave it at 
the tine when the miracles were performed, not 
as the original reporters of many Pagan and Nomish 
wonders, after the lapse of centuries from the per- 
formance of the exploits. (6.) There is reason to 
believe (Douglas’s Criterion, pp. 80, 286-294) that 
the testimony for the Biblical miracles was_ first 
given at the place where they were performed (tlic 
Gospel of Jesus risen from the dead was first 
preached at Jerusalem), and not like the testimony 
for the miracles of Loyola and Xavier, at distant 
localities where the local evidence against them 
could not be scrutinized. 

5. ‘he effect of the miracles. («.) They were 
partly the means of overcoming the opposition of 
the original narrators. The disciples of Christ were 
expecting him to be a temporal king, were looking 
forward to their own princely honors, and were 
hostile to the lowly and spiritual character of his 


mission. His miracles helped to break down their 
hostility They were changed from enemies to 


friends partly by the cypeta which they described 
(Heb. ii. 4), and which they would, if they could, 
have rejected. (b.) The miracles were partly the 
means of turning masses of the people from a de- 
cided anti-Christian to a Christian belief (John ii. 
23, iii. 2, vii. 31). (¢.) Their converting influence 
isthe more decisive sign of their reality, because 
every believer in them knew that he would be called 
by his faith to a continuous course of hard, self- 
denying, and often self-sacrificiny work. Not with- 
out the most rigid scrutiny will men assent toa 
proposition which requires them to go throuch toil 
not only arduous but persevering, not only attended 
with habitual self-denial, but liable to end in the 
utter sacrifice of earthly good (John xi. 47-57). 
The alleged miracles of Pagans and Romanists have 
been performed among persons previously favorable 
to them, or liable to be imposed upon by excited 
fancy and feeling, and have not been connected with 
rigorous and repulsive exactions. (/.) A new re- 
ligion was founded on the first Christian miracles. 
Men have a strong presumption against a faith 
not only exacting but new, and will disbelieve, if 
sthey can, in any miracles corroborating it. In 
order that the alleged miracles at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris might be compared with the Biblical 
wonders, some instrumental worker of the miracles 
should have appeared, and should have declared 
his design in working them, and that design should 
have been to attest before unbelievers a novel as 
well as humiliating system, of religious truth. (e.) 
External institutions (as the Passover, the Eucharist, 
the Lord’s Day) were founded on, or in intimate 
connection with the Biblical miracles, and were 
established at the time and place when and where 
the miracles were said to have been wrought. Men 
who are to pay the cost have an economical objec- 
_tion to the rearing of expensive monuments for com- 
Memorating scenes of recent occurrence in their 
own neighborhood, when there is not clear proof 
that the scenes did occur. (/.) Not only the 
lature, but the degree of the influence exerted by 
the Biblical miracles is a proof of their reality. 
Against the selfishness and the prejudices of men 
‘he Christian system, originating with a few persons 
who were despised in Galilee, which was itself de- 
tpised throughout Judea, which in its turn was 

\espised in other countries, fought its own way into 
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the favor of the most enligltened nations, and 
partly by the aid of pretended miracles which, if 
they had been merely pretended, might have been 
shown to be such. 

6. The testimony of persistent enemies. Men 
who denied the Biblical truths admitted the reality 
of the Biblical miracles. Trne, they aseriled tha 
phenomena to magic; but this proves that they 
could not ascribe them to the working of meutural 
law. ‘True, thev admitted the miraculous avzency 
of all other relizionists: but they had not the sime 
motive for admittine the Christian miracles which 
they had for adimitting others. The. Christian 
system was exclusive, and would thus impel them 
to disprove it if they could; almost every Pavan 
system was liberal, and was thereby saved) from 
arraying objectors in personal hostility to it. Is 
it said, that the early opponents of the Gospel con- 
fessed its miractlous attestation, because they were 
weak and eredulous? But is it not said by the 
sume objectors, that the early fivcnds of the Gospel 
were weak and credulous? Why then did the 
allezed friends of the Gospel deny the miracles, 
“|ving wonders,’ of heathenism 2? “© The more 
weak and credulous any mau is, the harder it is to 
convince him of anything that is opposite to his 
habits of thought and his inclinations. [fe will 
readily receive without proof anything that falls 
in with his) prejudices, and will be disposed to 
hold out against any evidence that goes avainst 
them” (Whately’s /adroductory Lessons, p. 219, 
C'ain. ed.). 

7. The general coincidences of the Biblical nar- 
ratives. (a.) The witnesses who recorded the Chris- 
tian miracles differcd from each other in’ personal 
character and style, and still agree with each other 
in the substance of their narratives. Their sub- 
stantial concurrence is a sign, additional to every 
individual mark, that their narratives are true. 
(b.) The coincidence of the miraculous attestations 
with the internal eharacter of the Biblical system 
(which moreover is itself composed of harmonizing 
doctrines, all of them witnesses coneurring to ree- 
ommend it, D. 1, ¢) forms another comprehensive 
sign that the simple-hearted men who recorded the 
iniracles uttered the truth. (¢.) The coincidence 
of the Biblical narratives with many general facts 
of history makes these narratives the more plausible. 
Miracles were capected by the nations to whom the 
Biblical theoloxy was preached. Such an expecta- 
tion is a correlate to the presumption that a be- 
nevolent God will interpose in behalf of such a 
theology (D. lle. d.). Tt is natural to think that 
the expectation would be met by the original 
preachers (Mark xvi. 20; Acts xiv. 3; Rom. xv. 
18, 19), or that the hearers would have complained 
of the preachers, and the preachers wonld have 
apolowized for their failure to meet it. Where are 
the complaints? Where are the apologies?) Again, 
the Jews were an ignorant nation, but they retained 
their belief in one infinite God, who was to be 
worshipped spiritually; why did they cling to this 
sublime faith, while more cultivated nations, Meyp- 
tians, Greeks, Romans, did not rise above polytheisin 
and idolatry? Had they more refined intuitions, 
or more lovical skill than the masters of the Ly- 
ceum and Academy ? 

We have, then, a constitutional tendency to be- 
lieve that as the original narrators of the Christian 
iniracles were plain, sound, apparently ingenuons 
but not ingenious men, their narratives are true. 
Our experience favors ‘his belief. ‘The falsehood 
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ot this testimony, as mere testunony, would be a 
monstrous deviation from the ordinary course of 
phenumena. The concurrence of all the preceding 
marks of truth in such a falsehood would be a still 


to that proof and forms a part of it. 


| 


more Inonstrous deviation from the course of nature. | 


It would be a deviation more monstrous than are | 


the Biblical miracles themselves. It would be not 
only a marvel, but a mere marvel, for which there | 
is no good moral reason; therefore it would be a 
mere monstrosity; but the miracles are not mere 
marvels, there is a good moral reason for them. 
We can see no adequate natural, and of course no 
supernatural cause of the mere monstrosity, but we 
can see an efficient cause of the miracles and an 
adorable one. The mere monstrosity has nothing 
to recommend it in its agreement with the laws 
of the universe; the miracles have much (B. 7, 8). 
If now there be two contradictory hypotheses both 
of which are marvelous, but one of them more 
unaccountable, more unreasonable, and thus more 
monstrous than the other, we are bound to rejeet 
the greater ionstrosity. 

Christian apologists have often adopted the 
maxim of Ilume: Of two miracles, reject the 
greater; and they have said that if testimony havy- 
ing the preceding siens of trustworthiness were 
false the falsehood would be more miraculous than 
the miracles attested. But no: the falsehood of 
testimony which appears credible may be more 
wonderful than a miracle, and yet be in itself no 
miracle at all. While it may be difficult to account 
for the falschood, it is absolutely dnposschle to ac- 
count for the miracle, on any known principle of 
human or physical nature (B). Except in a few 
disputed cases there has never been an approxima. 
tion to the phenomenon of raising the dead, but in 
numerous eases there has been an approximation 
to the phenomenon of false testimony which had 
all the appearance of being true. The falsehood 
of such testimony, then, must be less contrary to 
experience than the miracle, the very nature of 
which requires that, except in the few disputed 
instances, it be contrary to all, & ¢. to the analogy 
of all experience (1D). 1, .@). Experience, however, 
is not our only cuide. Anteeedently to experience 
we have two contrary presttoptions, and of these 
two the stronger prompts us to believe ino such 
miracles as are recorded in the Bible (BD. 5-8, C. 3, 
D. 1,e.d.). The eharaeter of God and lis relations 
to men make it more rational to suppose that a 
wonderful event dias occurred for which we ean see 
amoral reason and an ethcient cause, than that a 
monstrous event has oceurred for which we see noe 
moral reason and ho natural cause. 

The proper time for discussing the Question 
of Miracles. 

In some rare cases it} may be needful to discuss 
the question with an atheist, pantheist, or skeptic. 
In these cases the definitions of a miracle under 
B. 1, 2, are appropriate. As at the outset we ean- 
rot require him to assert, and he cannot require us 
wo deny the existence of God, so these definitions 
neither assert nor deny it. A more appropriate, 
as well as a more common time, however, for dis- 
cussing the question of miracles is after we have 
proved the existence and attributes of God. The 
discussion is between the Christian and the Deist, 
oftener than between the Theist and the Atheist. 
But the most appropriate time for the discussion is 
after we have proved man’s need of a revelation 
and the fitness of the Biblical revelation to supply 
that need. ‘The internal evidence of the inspiration 
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‘of the Bible removes the obstacles which obstruct 


the proof of miracles, and also lends additional force 
E. A. P. 


MIR’IAM (2.7, their rebellion: LXX. 


Mapiap: hence Joseph. Mapiduyn: in the N. T. 
Mapiau or Mapia, Mapiau being the form always 
employed for the nominative case of the name of 
‘the Virgin Wary, though it is declined Mapias, 
Mapia: while Mapia is employed in all cases for 
the three other Maries). ‘The name in the O. T. 
is given to two persons only: the sister of Moses, 
and a descendant of Caleb. At the time of the 
Christian era it seems to have been common. 
Amongst others who bore it was Herod's celebrated 
wife and victim, Mariamne. And _ through the 
Virgin Mary, it has become the most frequent 
femme name in Christendom. 


1. Miriam, the sister of Moses, was the eldest 
of that sacred family; and she first appears, prob. 
ably asa youny girl, watching her infant brother's 
cradle in the Nile (ex. ii. 4), and suggesting her 
mother as a nurse (¢b. 7). The independent. and 
high position given by her superiority of age she 
never lost.“ The sister of Aaron *’ is her Biblical 
distinetion (Ex. xv. 20). In] Num. sii. 1 she is 
placed before Aaron; and in Mic. vi. 4 reckoned 
as amonyst the Three Deliverers — “I sent before 
thee Moses and Aaron and Miriam.’? She is the 
first. personage in that household to whom the 
prophetic gifts are directly aseribed — “ Miriam the 
Prophetess ’’ is her acknowledged title (Ex. xv. 20). 
The prophetic power showed itself in her under the 
same form as that which it assumed in the days 
of Samuel and David, — poetry, accompanied with 
music and processions. ‘The only instance of this 
prophetic gift is when, after the passage of the Red 
Sea, she takes a evmbal in) her hand, and goes 
forth, like the Hebrew maidens in later times after 
a victory (Jade. v. 1, xi. 84: 1 Sam. xviii. 6; Ps. 
Ixvill. 11, 25), followed by the whole female pop- 
ulation of Israel, also beating their cymbals and 


striking their cuitars Gale etay mistranslated 
«dances "’). It does not appear bow far they 
jeined in the whole of the song (lex. xv. 1-19); 
but the opening words are repeated again by 
Miriam herself at the close, in the form of « com- 
uiind to the Hebrew women. She answered 
them, saving, Sing ye to JENOVAN, for He bath 
triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath 
He thrown into the sea.” 


She took the lead, with Aaron, in the complaint 
against Moses for his marriage with a Cushite. 
(ZAavporan.| © Hath Jenoyv an spoken by Moses? 
Hath Le not also spoken by us?” (Num. xii. J, 
2). The question implies that the prophetic gift 
was exercised by them; while the answer implies 
that it was communicated in a less direct form 
than to Moses. “If there be a prophet among 
you, | Jruovam will make myself known unto 
hin in a vision, and will speak unto him in 3 
dreun. My servant Moses is not so... .. With 
him will T speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, 
and not in dark speeches’? (Num. xii. 6-8) A 
stern rebuke was administered in front of the 
sacred ‘Tent to both Aaron and Miriam. But the 
punishment fell on Miriam, as the chief offender. 
The hateful Egyptian leprosy, of which for a mo 
ment the sign had been seen on the hand of her 
younger brother, broke out over the whole person 
of the proud prophetess. How grand was het 
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position, and how heavy the blow, is implied in 
the cry of anguish which goes up from both her 
brothers — “ Alas, my lord! . . . Let her not be as 
one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when 
he cometh out of his mother’s womb. . . . Heal her 
uow, O God! I beseech thee.” And it is not less 
evident in the silent grief of the nation: “I'he 
people journeyed not till Miriam was brought in 
again” (Num. xii. 10-15). The same feeling is 
reflected, though in a strange and distorted form, 
in the ancient tradition of the drying-up and re- 
flowing of the marvelous well of the Wanderings. 
(BEER, vol. i. p. 264 a.] 

This stroke, and its removal, which took place at 
Hazeroth, form the last public event of Miriam’s 
life. She died towards the close of the wanderings 
at Kadesh, and was buried there (Num. xx. 1). 
Her tomb was shown near Petra in the days of 
Jerome (De Loc. Heb. in voce “ Cades Barnea”’). 
According to the Jewish tradition (Joseph. Ant. iv. 
4, § 6), her death took place on the new moon of 
the month Xanthicus (i. e. about the end of 
February); which seeins to imply that the anni- 
versary was still observed in the time of Josephus. 
The burial, he adds, took place with great pomp 
on a@ mountain called Zin (2. e. the wilderness of 
Zin); and the mourning — which lasted, as in the 
case of her brothers, for thirty days — was closed 
by the institution of the purification through the 
sacrifice of the heifer (Num. xix. 1-10), which in 
the Pentateuch immediately precedes the story of 
her death. 

According to Josephus (Ant. iii. 2, § 4, and 6, 
§ 1), she was married to the famous Hur, and, 
through him, was grandmother of the architect 
BEZALEEL. 

In the Koran (ch. iii.) she is confounded with 
the Virgin Mary; and hence the Holy Family is 
called the Family of Amram, or Imran. (See also 
D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. * Zakaria.) In other 
Arabic traditions her uame is given as Kolthum 
(see Weil's Bibl. Legends, p. 101). 

2. (Both Vat. and Alex. roy Maiwy; [Rom. 
Mapév; Comp. Mapidu :] Mariam). A person — 
Whether man or woman does not appear — men- 
tioned in the genealogies of the tribe of Judah 
and house of Caleb (1 Chr. iv. 17); but in the 
present state of the Flebrew text it is impossible to 
say more than that Miriam was sister or brother to 
the founder of the town of Eshtemoa. Out of the 
numerous conjectures of critics and translators the 
following may be noticed: (a) that of the LXX., 
“and Jether t M.;”’ and (0) that of Bertheau 
(Chronik, ad loc.), that Miriam, Shammai, and 
Ishbah are the children of Mered by his Egyptian 
wife Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh: the last 
clause of ver. 18 having been erroneously trans- 
posed from its proper place in ver.17. A. P. S. 

MIR MA (MOM Lfraud, falsehood]: Map- 
ud; [Vat. Iuaua:] Marma). A _ Benjamite, 
“chief of the fathers,’’ son of Shaharaim by his 


wife Hodesh; born in the land of Moab (1 Chr. 
viii. 10), 


MIRROR. The two words, 7TSD, mardh 
(Ex. xxxviii. 8; xdéromrpov, speculum), and YS7, 


réi (Job xxxvii. 18), are rendered ‘ looking-glass ‘9 
fn the A. V., but from the context evidently denote 





@ Silver mirrors are alluded to in Plautus (Mostell. 
1 4, ver. 101) and Philostratus (Icon. i. 6); and one 
124 
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a mirror of polished metal. The mirrors of the 
women of the congregation, according to the former 
passage, furnished the bronze for the laver of the 
tabernacle, and in the latter the beauty of the 
figure is heightened by rendering “ Wilt thou beat 
out with him the clouds, strong as a molten mir- 
ror?”’; the word translated “spread out’? in the 
A. V. being that which is properly applied to the 
hammering of metals into plates, and from which 
the Hebrew term for *“ firmament" is derived. 
[finmamMeNr.] The metaphor in Deut. xxviii. 
23, Thy heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass,’ derived its force from the same popular 
belief in the solidity of the sky. 

The Hebrew women on coming out of Egypt 
probably brought with them mirrors like those 
which were used by the Levptians, and were made 
of a mixed metal, chietly copper, wrought with such 
admirable skill, says Sir G. Wilkinson (Ane. Lg. 
iii. 384), that they were “susceptible of a lustre, 
which has even been partially revived at the present 
day, in some of those discovered at Thebes, though 









































































































































Egyptian Mirror. (From Mr. Salt’s collection.) 


buried in the earth for many centuries. The mir- 
ror itself was nearly round, inserted into a handle 
of wood, stone, or metal, whose form varied accord- 
ing to the taste of the owner. Some presented the 
figure of a female, a flower, a column, or a rod 
ornamented with the head of Athor, a bird, or a 
fancy device; and sometimes the face of a Typho- 
nian monster was introduced to support the mirror, 
serving as a contrast to the features whose beauty 
was displayed within it.” With regard to the 
metal of which the ancient mirrors were composed 
there is not much difference of opinion. Vliny 
mentions that anciently the best were made at 
Brundusium of a mixture of copper and tin (xxxiii. 
45), or of tin alone (xxxiy. 48). Praxiteles, in the 
time of Pompey the Great, is said to have been the 
first who made them of silver, though these were 
afterwards so common as, in the time of Pliny, te 
be used by the ladies’ maids.“ ‘They are mentioned 
by Chrysostom among the extravagances of fashion 
for which he rebuked the ladies of his time, and 
Seneca long before was loud in his denunciation of 
similar follies (Natur. Quest. i. 17). Mirrors were 








of steel is said to have been found. They were even 
made wf gold (Kur. Hec. 925; Sen. Nat Quest. i. 17). 
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used by the Roman women in the worship of Juno | 
(Seneca, /p. 95; Apuleius, Wetam. xi. ec. 9, p. 
770). In the Exyptian temples, says Cyril of 
Alexandria (De ador. in Spir. ix.; Opera, i. p. 
814, ed. Paris, 1638), it was the custom for the 
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Egyptian Mirrors. 


1, 8, 4, from Mr. 


According to Beekmann (ist. 
Bohn), a mirror which was discovered near Naples 
was tested, and found to be made of a mixture of 
copper and regulus of antimony, with a little lead. 













































































Egyptian Mirror. 2 and 3 show the bottom of the 
handle, to which something has been fastened. 
(Was in the possession of Dr. Hogg.) 


Beckmann’s editor (Mr. Francis) gives in a note 
the result of an analysis of an [truscan mirror, 


@ Apparently in allusion to this custom Moore 
(Eptcurean, c. 5), in describing the maidens who 
danced at the Island Temple of the Moon, says, “ As 
they passed under the lamp, a gleam of light flashed 
fom their bosoms, which, I could perceive, was the 
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women to worship in linen garments, holding a mir- 
ror in their left hands and a sistrum in their right, 


and the Israelites, having fallen into the idolatries 
of the country, had brought with them the mir- 
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rors which they used in their worship.¢ 
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Salt’s collection ; 2, from a painting at Thebes ; 4 is about 11 inches high. 


of Inv. ii. 64,) which he examined and found to consist of 67-12 


copper, 24-93 tin, and 8-13 lead, or nearly 8 parts 
of copper to 3 of tin and 1 of lead, but neither in 
this, nor in one analyzed by Klaproth, was there 
any trace of antimony. which Beckmann. asserts 
was unknown to the ancients. Modern experi- 
ments have shown that the mixture of copper and 
tin produces the best metal for specula (Phil. 
Trans. vol. 67, p. 296). Much curious informa- 
tion will be found in Beckmann upon the varioug 
substances employed by the ancients for mirrors 
but which has no bearing upon the subject of this 
article. In his opinion it was not till the 13th 
century that glass, covered at the back with tin or 
lead, was used for this purpose, the doubtful allu- 
sion in Pliny (xxxvi. 66)” to the mirrors made in 
the glass-houses of Sidon having reference to ex- 
periments which were unsuccessful. Other allu- 
sions to bronze mirrors will be found in a fragment 
of Aeschylus preserved in Stobreus (Serm. xviii. p. 
164, ed. Gesner, 1608), and in Callimachus (//ym. 
in Lav. Pall. p. 21). Convex mirrors of polished 
steel are mentioned as common in the East, in a 
manuscript note of Chardin’s upon Ecelus. xii. 11, 
quoted by Harmer ( Odserv. vol. iv. ¢. 11, obs. 55). 
The metal of which the mirrors were composed 
being liable to rust and tarnish, required to be con- 
stantly kept bright (Wisd. vii. 26; Ecclus. xii. 11). 
This was done by means of pounded pumice-stone, 
rubbed on with a sponge, which was generally sus- 
pended from the mirror. The Persians used emery- 


(quoted by Hartmann, die Hebr. am Putetische, ii. 
245). The obscure image produced by a tarnished 
or nahi mirror [3? "eodrpou, ev aivlypari), 


reflection of a small mirror, that in the manner of the 
women of the East each of the dancers wore beneath 
her left shoulder.” 

b *Sidone quondam is officinis nobili: siquidem 
etiam specula excogitaverat.”’ 
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powder for the same purpose, according to Chardin , 














MISAEL 


sppears to be alluded to in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. On the 
other hand a polished mirror is among the Arabs 
the emblem of a pure reputation. ‘More spotless 
than the mirror of a foreign woman ”’ is with them 
a proverbial expression, which Meidani explains of 
a woman who has married out of her country, and 
polishes her mirror incessantly that no part of her 
face may escape her observation (De Sacy, Chrest. 
Arab. iii. p. 236). 

The obscure word eraia, gilydnim (Is. iii. 
93), rendered ‘ glasses” in the A. V. after the Vul- 
gate specula, and supported by the Targum, and 
the commentaries of Kimchi, Abarbanel, and Jarchi, 
is explained by Schroeder (de Vest. Aful. Hebr. 
ch. 18) to signify ‘‘ transparent dresses’ of fine 
linen, as the LXX. (r& Siadavy Aacwuixd) and 
even Kimchi in his Lexicon understand it (comp. 
multicia, Juv. Sat. ii. 66, 76). In support of this 
view, it is urged that the terms which follow denote 
articles of female attire; but in Is. viii. 1, a word 
closely resembling it is used for a smooth writing 
tablet, and the rendering of the A. V. is approved 
by Gesenius (Jesaia, i. 215) and the best authori- 
ties. W. A. W. 


MIS’AEL (MioahaA; [Vat. Meana:] Jfis- 
ael). 1. The same as MISHAEL 2 (1 Ifsdr. ix. 44: 
comp. Neh. viii. 4). 

2. = MISHAEL 3, the Hebrew name of Meshach 
(Song of the Three Child. 66). 

MIS’GAB (aawraiy, with the def. article, 
[the height, refuge:] "Auad; [Ald. Macrydé:] 
fortis, sublimia), a place in Moab named in com- 
pany with Neso and Kirraritam in the denun- 
ciation of Jeremiah (xlviii. 1). It appears to be 
mentioned also in Is. xxv. 12,¢ though there ren- 
dered in the A. V. “high fort.” [MoasB.] In 
neither passage is there any clew to its situation 
beyond the fact of its mention with the above two 
places; and even that is of little avail, as neither of 
them has been satisfactorily identified. 

The name may be derived from a root signify- 
ing elevation (Gesenius, Tes. 1320), and in that 
case was probably attached to a town situated on 
aheight. It is possibly identical with Mizreir 
or Moas, named only in 1 Sam. xxii. 3. Fiirst 
(Handwb. 794 a) understands “the Misgab’’ to 
mean the hivhland country of Moab generally, but 
its mention in company with other places which 
we know to have been definite spots, even thoush 
not yet identified with certainty, seems to forbid 
this. G. 

MISH’AEL (‘AND [who (is) what God is]: 
[Rom.] MigafA in Iex., [Vat. Alex. omit;] Mica- 
Sdn, [Vat. Alex. Mecada: in Lev.:} Misaél, Mis- 
aele). 1. One of the sons of Uzziel, the uncle of 
Aaron and Moses (Ex. vi. 22). When Nadab and 
Abihu were struck dead for offering strange fire, 
Mishael and his brother Elzaphan, at the command 
of Moses, removed their bodies from the sanctuary, 
and buried them without the camp, their loose fit- 
ting tunics > (cutidndth, A. V. “coats’’), the sim- 





@ In this passage it is without tho article. Asa 
Msre appellative, the word Misyab is frequently used 
n the poetical parts of Scripture, in the sense of a 
ofty place of refuge. Thus 2 Sum. xxii. 3; Ps. ix. 9, 
lix 9; Is, xxxiii. 16; in which and other places itis 
variously rendered in the A. V. “high tower,” 
"refage,” defence,” etc. See Stanley, S. § P. 
App. § 81. 
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plest of eastern dresses, serving for winding-sheets 
(Lev. x. 4,5). The late Prof. Blunt (Undes. Co- 
incidences, pt. i. § xiv.) conjectured that the two 
brothers were the «men who were defiled by the 
dead body of a man "’ (Num. ix. 6), and thus pre- 
vented from keeping the second passover. 

2, (Micana: LS sete lA. ] Alex. MeioanaA: Mis- 
ael). One of those who stood at Ezra’s left hand 
on the tower of wood in the street of the water 
gate, when he read the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 
4). Called Misacc in 1 Esdr. ix. 44. 

3: [ Vat. (Theodot. ) Meicana.: | One of Dan- 
iel’s three companions in captivity, and of the blood- 
royal of Judah (Dan. i. 6, 7, 11, 19, it. 17). He 
received the Babylonian title of Mrsmacn, by 
which he is better known. In the Song of the 
Three Children he is called MISAEL. 


MISH’AL and MISH’FBAL (both SW 
[requis]: Maaoa, Alex. Macay [Comp. Ald. 
Macad;| Tv BaceAAdy, Alex. Macaaad: Vessal, 
WVastl), one of the towns in the territory of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 26), allotted to the Gershonite Levites 
(xxi. 50). [t occurs between Amad and Carmel, 
but the former remains unknown, and this cata- 
lozue of Asher is so imperfect, that it is impossible 
to conclude with certainty that Mishal was near 
Carmel. True, Eusebius (Ouom. “ Masan’’) says 
that it was, but he is evidently merely quoting the 
list of Joshua, and not speaking from actual knowl- 
edve. In the catalogue of 1 Chr. vi. it is given as 
MASIAL, @ form which suggests its identity with 
the MASAvLortit of later history; but there is noth- 
ing to remark for or against this identification. 

G. 

MISH’AM (aypwr [ purification, beauty, 
Dietr.|: Micaaa; [Vat. Mecaapu:| VMiscam). A 
Benjamite, son of Hlpaal, and descendant of Shaha- 
rain (1 Chr. viii. 12). 


MISH’MA (D132 
Macua: -Wasma). ; 


l. A son of Ishmael and brother of Minsam 
(Gen. xxv. l4; 1 Chr. i. 80). The Masamani of 
7, § 2L) may represent the tribe of 


[hearing, report]: 


Ptolemy (vi. 7, 
Mishma; their modern descendants are not known 
to the writer, but the name (Misma’)¢ exists in 
Arabia, and a tribe is called the Benee-Misma’. In 
the Mir-at ez-Zemin (MS.), Mishma is written 
Misma’ — probably from Rabbinical sources; but it 
is added “and he is MesinvVah.’’¢ The Arabic 
word has the same signification as the Hebrew. 

2. A sonof Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 25), brother of 
MissamM. ‘These brothers were perhaps named 
after the older brothers, Mishma and Mibsam. 

8. P. 


MISHMAN NAH (TPSW [ fatness]. 
Macpava; [Vat. Maceuuavn;] Alex. Macuap ; 
IA. Macenavyn: MJasmana). The fourth of the 
twelve lion-faced Gadites, men of the host for the 


battle, who “separated themselves unto David ”’ in 
the hold of Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 10). 


b Their priestly frocks, or cassocks (Ex. xl. 14), 
which, as Jarchi rema:ks, were not burned. 


d Kola. 
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1972 MISHRAITES, THE 


* The A. V. ed. 1611 reads Mashmannah for 
Mishinannah, in accordance with six MSS. and 
printed editions uoted by Michaelis (Bibl. Hebr.). 
This is also the marginal reading of the Geneva 
version; the Bishops’ Bible has “ Masmana.’’ A. 

MISH’RAITES, THE OpIWrTT [as 
appel., slip vy pluce]: ‘Hyacapatu hex at. etn); 
Alex. Huacapaey: -VMaserec), the fourth of the four 
“families of Wirjuth-jearim,” 7. e. colonies proceed- 
ing therefrom and founding towns (1 Chr. ii. 53). 
Like the other three, Mishra is not elsewhere men- 
tioned, nor dves any trace of it appear to have been 
since discovered. But in its turn it founded — so 
the passave is doubtless to be understood — the 
towns of Zorah and Eshtaol, the former of which 
has been identified in our own times, while the lat- 
ter is possibly to be found in the same neighbor- 
hood. [MaAirANrEW-DAN. | G. 

* MIS’PAR. So correctly A. V. ed. 1611 in 


Fzr. iit. 2, where later editions have Mizear. The 
Hebrew is 2275. A. 


MISPE’RETH GVWeD [number]: Mago- 
gpapad; [Vat. Macgepav; Alex. Maaodapaé;] T°. 
Macgapad: Mespharath). One of those who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel and deshua trom Babylon 
(Neh. vii. 7). In Ezr. ii. 2 he is called Mizrar 
and in 1 Esdr. vy. 8 ASPILARASUs, 

MIS’REPHOTH-MA’IM (O%3 SNOW" 
and in xili. 6, ba maw [see below]: Mac- 
epwy, ind Maceped Meudwuain; Alex. Mao- 
pepwl pacin, and Magepepw0 pat: que Mis- 
erephoth), «a place in northern Palestine, in close 
connection with Zidon-rabbah, ze. Sidon. From 
“the waters of Merom ” Joshua chased the Canaan- 
ite kinys to Zidon and Misrephoth-maim, and then 
eastward to the “plain of Mizpeh,”’ probably the 
great plain of Baalbek — the Skah of the He 
brews, the Buka’u of the modern Syrians (Josh. xi 
8). The name occurs once again in the enumera- 
tion of the districts remaining to be conquered 
(xiii. 6) — all the inhabitants of the mountain 
from Lebanon unto M. Maim,@ all the Zidonians.”’ 
Taken as Llebrew, the hteral meaning of the name 
is “burnings of waters,’’ and accordingly it is taken 
by the old interpreters to mean “ warm waters,’ 
whether natural, ¢. ¢. hot baths or springs — as_ by 
Kimehi and the interpolation in the Vulgate; or 
artificial, 7. ¢. salt, glass, or simelting-works — as by 
Jarchi, and the others mentioned by liirst (d/dwb 
803 4), Rodiger (in Gesen. Zhes. 13841), and Keil 
(Josua, ad loc.). 

Lord A. [ervey (Genealogies, ete., 228 note) con- 
siders the name as conferred in consequence of the 
“burning” of Jabin’s chariots there. But were 
they burnt at that spot? and, if so, why is the 
name the “burning of waters?” The probability 
here, as in so many other cases, is, that a meaning 
has been foreed on aname originally belonging to 
another language, and therefore unintelligible to the 
later occupiers of the country. 

Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, ch. xv.), reviv- 
ing the conjecture of himself and Schultz (Bibl. 
Sacra, 1855), treats Misrephoth-maim as identical 
with a collection of springs called Ain-Aushetrifeh, 


@ Tho “and”? here inserted in the A. V. is quite 
gratuitous. 


» Derived from jd, « sweetness,” with the suffix 


en  anenamend 


MITHREDATEH 


on the sea-shore, close under the Jtus en- Nakhara ; 
but this has the disadvantage of being very far 
from Sidon. May it not rather be the place with 
which we are familiar in the later history as Zare- 
phath? In Hebrew, allowing for a change not un- 
frequent of S to Z (reversed in the form of the name 
current still later — Sarepta), the two are from 
roots alinost identical, not only in sound, but also 
in meaning; while the close connection of Zare- 
phath with Zidon — ++ Zarephath which belongeth 
to Zidon,’’ —is another point of strong resem 
blance. G. 


MITE (Aenrrév), 2 coin current in Palestine in 
the time of our Lord. It took its name from a 
very small Greek copper coin, of which with the 
Athenians seven went to the yadkots. It seems 
in Palestine to have been the smallest piece of 
money, being the half of the farthing, which was a 
coin of very low value. The mite is famous from 
its being mentioned in the account of the poor 
widow's s piety whom Christ saw casting two mites 
into the treasury (Mark xii. 41-44; Luke xxi. 
1-+). rom St. Mark’s explanation, “two mites, 
which make a farthing’? (Aerra 800, & eore 
KodpavTys, Ver. 42), it may perhaps be inferred 
that the xodpavrns, or farthing, was the commoner 
coin, for it can searcely be supposed to be there 
spoken of as a money of account, though this might 
be the case in another passage (Matt. v. 26). In 
the Greco-Roman coinage of Palestine, in which 
we include the money of the Herodian family, the 
two smallest coins, of which the assarion is the 
nore common, seem to correspond to the farthing 
and the mite, the larger weighing about twice as 
much as the smaller. This correspondence is made 
more probable by the circumstance that the larger 
seems to be reduced from the earlier ‘“‘ quarter *’ of 
the Jewish coinage. It is noticeable, that although 
the supposed mites struck about the time referred 
to in the Gospels are rare, those of Alex. Jannseus’s 


coinage are numerous, whose abundant money 
must have long continued in use. [MONEY; 
FARTHING. | R. 8S. P. 


MITH’CAH Currie) [sweetness]: Maé- 


exxa; [Vat. Marekka: ] JMethca), the name of an 
unknown desert encampment of the Israelites, 
meaning, perhaps, “place of sweetness’? > (Num. 
Xxxill. 28, 29). H. H. 


MITH’NITE, THE Pia ieta) [appel. exten- 
sion}: 6 BaOavel; Alex. 0 Madan; [Vat. o 
Baidaver; FA. o Be@aver:] Mathanites), the desig- 
nation of JosuAapuat, one of David's guard in the 
catalogue of 1 Chr. xi. (ver. 43). No doubt it 
sicnifies the native of a place or a tribe bearing the 
name of Methen; but no trace exists in the Bible 
of any such. It should be noticed that Joshaphat 
is both preceded and followed by a man from be- 
yond Jordan, but it would not be safe to infer there- 
from that Methen was also in that region. 4G. 


MITH’REDATH (ATW [see below]: 
MiOpadarns; [Alex. Vat.* "Mpidarns?] Mith- 


ridates). 1. The treasurer (YBT3, gizbér) of 


Cyrus king of Persia, to whom the ‘king gave the 
vessels of the Temple, to be by him transferred to 


iy of locality, which (or its plur. Mm) is often found 
in names. 
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MITHRIDATES 


de hands of Sheshbazzar (Fzr. i. 8). The LXX. 
take gizbér as a gentilic name, TagBapnvds, the 
Vulgate as a patronymic, jilius gazabar, but there 
is little doubt as to its meaning. The word occurs 
in a slightly different form in Dan. iii. 2, 3, and is 
there rendered ‘treasurer;’’ and in the parallel 
history of 1 Esdr. ii. 11, Mithredath is called Mrru- 
RIDATES the treasurer (ya(opvAat). The name 
Mithredath, “given by Mithra,”’ is one of a class 
of compounds of frequent occurrence, formed from 
the name of Mithra, the Iranian sun-god. 

2. A Persian officer stationed at Samaria, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes, or Smerdis the Magian (Ezr. 
iv. 7). He joined with his colleagues in prevailing 
upon the king to hinder the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple. In 1 Esdr. ii. 16 he is called MITHRIDATES. 


MITHRIDA‘TES ([given by Mithra]: M.6- 
padarns; [Vat.] Alex. MiOpidarns: Afithridatus). 

L (1 Esdr. ii. 11) = MItTHREDATH 1. 

2. (1 Esdr. ii. 16) = MITHREDATH 2. 


MITRE. [Crown; HEAD-DREss.] 


MITYLE’NE (MirvaAfv7n, in classical authors 
aid on inscriptions frequently Mur:Aqyn: [.Mit- 
ylene, Cod. Amiat. Afytilene]), the chief town of 
Lesbos, and situated on the east coast of the island. 
Its position is very accurately, though incidentally, 
marked (Acts xx. 14, 15) in the account of St. 
Paul's return-voyage from his third apostolical 
journey. Mitylene is the intermediate place where 
he stopped for the night between Assos and Cuios. 
It may be gathered from the circumstances of this 
voyage that the wind was blowing from the N. W.; 
and it is worth while to notice that in the harbor 
or in the roadstead of Mitylene the ship would be 
sheltered from that wind. Moreover it appears that 
St. Paul was there at the time of dark moon: and 
this was a sufficient reason for passing the night 
there before going through the intricate passages 
to the southward. See Life and Lpistles of St. 
Paul, ch. xx., where a view of the place is given, 
showing the fine forms of the mountains behind. 
The town itself was celebrated in Roman times for 
the beauty of its buildings (“ Mitylene pulchra,”’ 
Hor. Epist. I. xi. 17; see Cic. c. Rull. ii. 16). In 
St. Paul’s day it had the privileges of a free city 
(Plin. VV. H. v. 39). It is one of the few cities 
of the Aigean which have continued without inter- 
mission to flourish till the present day. . It has 
given its name to the whole island, and is itself 
now called sometimes Castro, sometimes Afitylen. 
Tournefort gives a rude picture of the place as it 
appeared in 1700 (Voyage du Levant, i. 148, 149). 
It is more to our purpose to refer to our own Ad- 
miralty charts, Nos. 1665 and 1654. Mitylene 
concentrates in itself the chief interest of Lesbos, 
anisland peculiarly famous in the history of poetry, 
and especially of poetry in connection with music. 
But for these points we must refer to the articles in 
the Dict. of Geography. J.S. H. 


_ MIXED MULTITUDE. With the Israel- 
ites who journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, the 
first stage of the Exodus from Egypt, there went 


wp (Ex. xii. 38) “a mixed multitude” (AD): 
éx{uixros: vulgus promiscuum), who have not 
titherto been identified. In the Targum the phrase 
& vaguely rendered ‘ many foreigners,’ and Jarchi 
explains it as ‘‘a medley of outlandish people.’’ 
Aben Ezra goes further and says it signifies “ the 
Egyptians who were mixed with them, and they 


MIZAR, THE HILL = 1978 
are the ‘ mixed multitude’ (FFDDDN, Num. xi. 
4), who were cathered to them.” Jarchi on the 
latter passage also identifies the “mixed multi- 
tude”’ of Num. and Exodus. Durine their resi- 
dence in Egypt marriages were naturally contracted 
between the Israclites and the natives, and the son 
of such a marriage between an Israelitish woman 
and an Egyptian is especially mentioned as being 
stoned for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 11), the same law 
holding good for the resident or naturalized foreien- 
er as for the native Israelite (Josh. viii. 35). This 
hybrid race is evidently alluded to by Jarchi and 
Aben Iizra, and is most probably that to which 
reference is made in Exodus. Knobel understands 
by the “mixed multitude’? the remains of the 
Hyksos who left Evypt with the Hebrews. Dr. 
Kalisch (Comm. on /vx. xii. 88) interprets it of the 
native Egyptians who were involved in the same 
oppression with the Hebrews by the new dynasty, 
which invaded and subdued Lower Evypt; and 
Kurtz (fist. of Old Cov. ii. 312, ng. tr.), while 
he supposes the “mixed multitude ’’ to have been 
Kgyptians of the lower classes. attributes thir 
emigration to their having “endured the same op- 
pression as the Israelites from the proud spirit of 
caste which prevailed in Evypt,”’ in consequence of 
which they attached themselves to the Hebrews, 
“and served henceforth as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.’”’ ‘That the “ mixed multitude ” 
is a general term including all those who were not 
of pure Israelite blood is evident; more than this 
cannot be positively asserted. In Exodus and 
Numbers it probably denoted the miscellaneous 
hangers-on of the IIebrew camp, whether they were 
the issue of spurious marriages with Meyptians, or 
were themselves Igyptians or belonging to other 
nations. The same happened on the return from 
Babylon, and in Neh. xiii. 3, a slight clew is given 
by which the meaning of the “ mixed multitude” 
may be more definitely ascertained. Upon reading 
in the Law “that the Ammonite and the Moabite 
should not come into the congregation of God for 
ever,” it is said, “they separated from Israel all 
the mxed multitude.” The remainder of the chap- 
ter relates the expulsion of Tobiah the Ammonite 
from the Temple, of the merchants and men of 
Tyre from the city, and of the foreign wives of Ash- 
dod, of Ammon, and of Moab, with whom the Jews 
had intermarried. All of these were included in 
the “mixed multitude,’ and Nehemiah adds, 
“thus cleansed [ them from all foreigners.” The 
Targ. Jon. on Num. xi. 4, explains the “ mixed 
multitude ’”’ as proselytes, and this view is appar- 
ently adopted by Iwald, but there does not seem 
any foundation for it. W. A. W. 
MYZAR, THE HILL (YS “rt 
[mountain small]: dpos [uipds, Vat.] [LELKCpOS ? 
mous modicus), © mountain —for the reader will 
observe that the word is dar in the original (see 
vol. ii. p. 1077 «)— apparently in the northern 
part of trans-Jordanic DPalestine, from which the 
author of Psalm xlii. utters his pathetic appeal 
(ver. G6). The name appears nowhere else, and the 
only clew we have to its situation is the mention 
of the “land of Jordan’? and the “ Hermous,”’ 
combined with the general impression conveyed by 
the Psalm that it is the cry of an exile“ from Je- 


@ In the Peshito-Syriac it bears the title, ‘ The 
Psalm which David sang when he was iu exile, and 
longing to return to Jerusalem ” 


1974 MIZPAH 


rusalem, possibly on bis road to Babylon (Ewald, 
Deehter, ii. 185). It taken as Hebrew, the word is 
yes from a root signifying smallness — the 
oo by which Zoar is explained in Gen. xix. 20- 
22. This is adopted by all the ancient versions, and 
in the Praver-Book | alms of the Church of Ene- 


hill of Hermon.” G. 
MIZ’PAH and MIZ’PEH. The name! 


borne by several places in ancient Palestine. 
though in the A. V. most frequently presented 
Mizerru, yet in the original, with but few excep- 


tions, the name is Mizpah, and with equally few ¢: 


exceptions 1s accompanied with the definite artiele 

SITES, ham- Mitzpah, [i.e the watch tower). 
Toyo 

1 Mizvan (715 DT 5 Tg he ss) aoe 


e. the pillar: 7 bpacts: Veneto-Gk. 6 arevic- 
pods: Vale. omits). The earliest of all, in order of 
the narrative, is the heap of stones piled up by 
Jacob and Laban (Gen. xxxi. 48) on Mount Gilead 
(ver. 25), to serve both as a witness to the cove- 
nant then entered inte, and also as a landmark of 
the boundary between them (ver. 52). This heap 
received a name trom each of the two ehief actors 
in the transaction — GALEED and JeGAR SAILA- 
purind. But it had also a third, namely, Mizrar, 
which it seems from the terms of the narrative to 
haye derived from neither party, but to have pos- 
sessed already: which third name, in’ the address 
of Laban tu Jacob, ts seized and played upon after 
the manner of these ancient people: © Therefore 
he called the name of it Galeed, and the Mizpah; 


Samar. 


for he said, Jehovah wateh (i/zeph, FYEY) between 
me and thee,’ ete. It is remarkable that this 
Hebrew paronomasia is put into the mouth, not of 
Jacob the Hebrew, but of Laban the Syrian, the 
difference in whose languave is just before marked 
by “ Jegar-Sahadutha.” Various attempts? have 
been made to reconcile this; but, whatever may be 
the result, we may rest satisfied that in Mizpah we 
possess 2 H[ebraized form of the original name, 
whatever that may have been, beariny somewhat the 
sane relation to it that the Arabic Bed-wr bears 
to the Llebrew Beth-horon, or —as we may atter- 
wards see reason 10 suspect —as Scfich and Shafat 
bear to ancient Mizpehs on the western side of 
Jordan. In its Hebraized forin the word is de- 
Vie 

TT 


rived from the root (saphah, ‘to look out” 


(Gesen. Lexicon, ed. Robinson, s. v. FTSZ), and 
sicnifies a wateh-tower. The root. has also the 





signification of breadth — expansion. — But that 
the original name had the same signification as it 
possesses in its ebrew form is, to say the least, 
unlikely; because in such linguistic changes the 
incaning always appears to be secondary to the 
likeness in sound. 

Of this early name, whatever jt may have been, 
we find other traees on both sides of Jordan, not 
only in the various Mizpahs, but in such names as 
Zophim, which we know formed part of the lofty 
Pisgah; Zaphon, a town of Moab (Josh. xii. 27); 
Zuph and Ramathaim-Zophim, in the neighbor- 
nood of Mizpeh of Benjamin; Zephathah in the 

a These exceptions may be collected here with con- 
venience: 1. Mizpeh, without the article, is found in 
the Hebrew in Josh. xi 8, Judg. xi. 29, and 1 Sam. 
xaii. 3 only ; 2. Mizpah without the article in Ios. y. 
\only ; 3. Mizpeh with the article in Josh. xv. 388 
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neighborhood of Mizpeh of Judah; possibly alu in 
Safed, the well-known city of Galilee. 

But, however this may be, the name remained 
attached to the ancient. meeting-place of Jacob and 
Lahan, and the spot where their conference had 


‘been held became a sanctuary of Jehovah, and a 
land appears in the inaccurate form of © the little | 


place for solemm conclave and deliberation in times 
of difhculty long after. On this natural “ watch- 
tower” (LXX. croma [Alex. Ald. Magonda]), 
when the last toueh had been put to their “ misery ” 
by the threatened attack of the Bene-Ammon, did 
the children of Israel assemble for the choice of a 
leader (Judg. x. 17, comp. ver. 16); and when the 
outlawed Jephthah had been prevailed on to leave 


his exile and take the head of his people, his first 


uct was to go to the Mizpah,”” and on that con- 
seerated round utter all his words “before Jeho- 
vah.”’? It was doubtless from Mizpah that he made 
his appeal to the king of the Ammonites (xi. 12), 
and invited, though fruitles sly, the aid of his kins- 
tnen of Ephraim on the other side of Jordan (xii. 
2). At Mizpah he seems to have henceforward 
resided ; there the fatal meeting took place with his 
daughter on his return from the war (xi. 34), and 
we ean hardly doubt that on the altar of that sane- 
tuary the father's terrible vow was consummated. 
The topographical notices of Jephthah’s course in 
his attack and pursuit (ver. 29) are extremely diffi- 
eult to unravel; but it seems most probable that 
the + Mizpeh.Gilead’? which is mentioned here, 
and here only, is the same as the ham-Mizpah of 
the other parts of the narrative; and both, as we 
shall see afterwards, are probably identical with 
the Ramati-Mizrren and RAMOTH-GILEAD, 80 
fumous iu the later history. 


It is still more diflicult to determine whether 
this was not also the place at which the great 
assembly of the people was held to decide on the 
measures to be taken avainst Gibeah after the out- 
rave on the Levite and bis concubine (Judg. xx. 
1, 3, xxi. 1,5,8). No doubt there seems a certain 
violence in removing the scene of any part of so 
local a story to so ereat a distance as the other side 
of Jordan. But, on the other hand, are the limits 
of the story so circumscribed 2? The event is repre- 
sented as one affecting not a part only, but the 
whole of the nation, east of Jordan as well as west 
— from Dan to Beer-sheba, and the land of Gilead” 
(xx. 1). The only part of the nation excluded 
from tlk assembly was the tribe of Benjamin, and 
that no communication on the subject was held 
with them, is implied in the statement that they 
only “heard ” of its taking place (xx. 3); an ex- 
pression which would be meaningless if the place 
of assembly were — as Mizpah of Benjamin was — 
within a mile or two of Gibeah, in the very heart 
of their own territory, though perfectly natural if it 
were at a distance from them. And had there not 
been some reason in the circumstances of the case, 
combined possibly with some special claim in Miz- 
pah — and that claim doubtless its ancient sanctity 
and the reputation which Jephthah’s success had 
conferred upon it — why was Be either Bethel, 
where the ark was deposited (xx. 26, 27), or Shiloh, 





only ; 4. In every other caso the Hebrew text presents 
the ame as ham-Mitzpah. 

b See Ewald, Komposition der Genesis. Thus in 
the LXX. and Vulg. versions of ver. 49, the word 
MizpeA is not treated as a proper name at all; and @ 
different turu is given to the verse. 
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chosen for the purpose? Suppose a Mizpah near 
Gibeah, and the subject is full of difficulty: remove 
it to the place of Jacob and Laban's meeting, and 
the difficulties disappear; and the allusions to 
Gilead (xx. 1), to Jabesh-Gilead (xxi. 8, &.), and 
to Shiloh, as “in the land of Canaan,”* all fall nat- 
urally into their places and acquire a proper force. 
Mizpah is probably the same as Ramarit-Miz- 


PEH (WPL >), mentioned Josh. xiii. 26 only. 
The prefix’ merely. signifies that the spot was an 
elevated one, which we already believe it to have 
been; and if the two are not identical, then we 
have the anomaly of an enumeration of the chief 
places of Gilead with the omission of its most 
famous sanctuary. Kamath ham-Mizpeh was most 
probably identical also with Ramoth-Gilead; but 
this is a point which will be most advantageously 
discussed under the latter bead. 

Mizpah still retained its name in the days of the 
Maccabees, by whom it was besieved and taken with 
the other cities of Gilead (1 Macc. v. 35). T'rom 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomutsticon, ‘* Maspha”’) 
it receives 2 bare mention. It is probable, both 
from their notices (Onomasticon, “ Rammoth"’) 
and from other considerations, that Ramoth-Gilead 
is the modern es-Salt; but it is not ascertained 
whether Mizpah is not rather the great mountain 
Jebel Osha, a short distance to the northwest. 
The name Sefut appears in Van de Velde's map a 
few miles east of es-Sult. 

A singular reference to Mizpah is found in the 
title of Ps. lx., as given in the Targum, which runs 
as follows: ‘For the ancient testimony of the sons 
of Jacob and Laban... . when David assembled 
his army and passed over the heap @ of witness.”’ 

2. A second Mizpeh, on the east of Jordan, was 
the Mizpru-MoAB (ANTS TEED: > Magonpad 
[Vat. -pa, Alex. Maon¢a] THs "Mod: Maspha 
que est Joab), where the king of that nation was 
living when David committed his parents to his 
tare (1 Sam. xxii. 3). The name does not occur 
again, nor is there any clew to the situation of the 
place. It may have been, as is commonly con- 
Jectured, the elevated and strong natural fortress 
afterwards known as Kir-MoaAb, the modern 
Kerak. But is it not at least equally possible 
that it was the great Mount Pisgah, which was the 
most commanding eminence in the whole of Moab, 
which contained the sanctuary of Nebo, and of 
which one part was actually called Zophim (Num. 
xxiii. 14), a name derived from the same root with 
aaa 


. A third was THE LAND oF Mizpru, or 


more accurately “or Mizpau” (TDS YON: 


xiv Macodpa; [Comp. Ald. yyy Macongd: Vat. 
my Macevpa; Alex. rnvy Maconpad:]® terra 
Maspha), the residence of the Ilivites whe joined 
the northern confederacy against Israel, headed by 
Jabin king of Hazor (Josh. xi. 3). No other men- 
tion is found of this district in the Bible, unless it 
be identical with 


4. Tue VALLEY oF Mizeen (IBS NYT: 


@ The word here used — NIVVTTO “IANS — ex- 
uibits the transition from the “Jegar” of the ancient 
Aramaic of Laban to the Hajar of the modern Arabs 


the word by which they designate the heaps which 


& is their custom, as it was Laban’s, to erect as land- 


marks of a boundary. 


® Here the LXX. (ed. Mal) omit * Hivites,” and 
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Tav mwediwy Macowy [Alex. Ald. Maconga]: 
campus Misphe), to which the discomfited hosts 
of the same confederacy were chased by Joshua 
(x1. 8). It lav eastward trom MisRePHoriu-MAIM 5 
but this atlords us no apssistanee, as the situation 
of the latter place is by no means certain. If we 
may rely on the peeuliar term here rendered “ yal- 
ley’? —a term applied elsewhere in the records of 
Joshua only to the + valley of Lebanon,’ which is 
also said to have been “under Mount Hermon,” 
and which contained the sanctuary of DBaal-gad 
(Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7)—then we may accept the 
“Jand of Mizpah”’ or » the valley of Mizpel’' as 
identical with that enormous tract, the great coun- 
try of Cale-Syria, the Buka'a alike of the modern 
Arabs and of the ancient Hebrews (comp. Am. 2. 
9), Which contains the great sanctuary of Baal-bek, 
and may be truly said to lie at the feet of Hermon 
(see Stanley »S. go Pop. 392 note). But this must 
not be taken for more than a probatile inference, 
and it should not be overlooked that the name 
Mizpeh is here connected with a valley’ or 
“plain? — not, as in the other cases, with an 
eminence. Still the valley may have derived its 
appellation from an eminence of sanctity or repute 
situated therein; and it may be remarked that a 
name not impossibly derived from Mizpeh — //aush 
Tcll-Safiyech —is now attached to a hill a short 
distance north of Baalbek. 


5. Mizren (TOUT: Macpd: Masepha), a 
city of Judah (Josh. xv. 38); in the district of the 
Shefelah or maritime lowland: a member of the 
same group with Dilean, Lachish, and Felon, and 
apparently in their neighborhood. Van de Velde 
(Memoir, p. 3835) suggests its identity with the 
present 7'ell es-Safiyeh — the Blancheyarde of tne 
Crusaders; a conjecture whieh appears very feasibie 


on the ground both of situation and of the likeness 


between the two names, which are nearly identical 
— certainly a more probable identification than 
those proposed with Gator and with LiIbn arr 
Lina, which is not improbably Dilean, is about 
3 miles N. W., and sjlia and wn Lakis, respect- 


-ively 10 and 12 to the S. W. of Tell es-Sdfich, 


which itself stands on the slopes of the mountains 
of Judah, coinpletely overlooking the maritime 
plain (Vorter, HMandbk, p. 252). It is remarkable 
too that, just as in the neiehborhood of other 
Mizpahs we find Zophim, Zuph, or Zaphon, so in 
the neighborhood of Tell es-Satich it is very prob- 
able that the valley of ZEPIATITAIL was situated. 
(See Rob. Bibl Res. ii. 381.) 

6. Mizprt,in Josh. and Samuel; elsewhere M1z- 


PAI (TEL in Joshua; elsewhere ip Set: 


Maconodé: in Josh. Maconud [ Alex. Manga) 
Chron. and Neh. #7 Maga, and 6 Maodé: Kings 
and Hos. in both MSS. 4 comida: Alex. Macnoa; 
[there are other variations not worth noting] 
Mesphe, Maspha, Masphath), a “city of Ben- 
jamin, named in the list of the allolment between 
Beeroth and Chephirah, and in apparent proximity 
to Ramah and Gibeon (Josh. xviti. 265. [ts con- 
nection with the two last-named towns is alse 


perhaps read “UWermon” (JT), as  Arabah” 


(TIATVY) — the two words are moro alike to the ear 
than the eye —and thus give tho sentence, “ they 
under the desert in the Maseuma.”” A somewhat simk 
lur substitution is found in the LXX version of Gen 
Xxxv. 27. 
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implied in the later history (1 K. xv. 22; 2 Chr. 
xvi. 6; Neh. iii. 7). It was one of the places 
fortified by Asa asunst the incursions of the kings 
of the northern Psrach Ch A. xv. 22; 2 Chr. xvi. 63 
Jer. xli. 10); and after the destruction of Jeru- 
silem it beeame the residence of the superintendent 
appointed by the king of Babylon (Jer. xl. 7, &e.), 
and the scene of his murder and of the romantic 
incidents econneeted with the name of Ishmael the 
son of Nethaniah. 

But Mizpah was more than this. In the earlier 
periods of the history of Israel, at the first founda- 
tion of the monarchy, it was the great sanetuary 
of Jehovah, the special resort of the people in 
times of dithieculty and solemn deliberation. In the 
Jewish traditions it was for some time the resi- 
denee of the ark (see Jerome, Qu. /lebr. on 1 
Sam. vii. 2; Reland, clrdg. i. § 6); but this is 
possibly an inference from the expression “ before 
Jehovah? in Judge. xx. Ll. Tt is suddenly brouzht 
before us in the history. At Mizpah, when sutter- 


iny the very extremities of Philistine bondage, the | 


nation assembled at the call of the great Prophet, 
and with strange and significant rites confessed 
their sins, and were blessed with instant and signal 
deliverance (L Sam. vil. 5-13). At Mizpah took 
place no less an act than the public selection and 
appointinent of Saul as the first king of the nation 
(1 Sam. x. 17-25). It was one of the three holy 
cities (LNA. rots nyiacuevots Tovtos) Which 
Samuel visited in turn as judge of the people (vil. 
6, 16), the other two being Bethel and Gilval. 
But, unlike Bethel and Gileal, no record is pre- 
served of the cause or origin of a sanetity so 
abruptly announeed, and yet so fully asserted. We 
have seen that there is at least some ground for 
believing that the Mizpah spoken of in the tran- 
sactions of the early part of the period of the judges, 
was the ancient sanetuary in the mountains of 
Gilead. There is, however, no reason for, or rather 
every reason against, such a supposition, as applied 
to the events last alluded to. In the interval be- 
tween the destruction of Gibeah and the rule of 
samuel, a very lony perivd had elapsed, during 
which the ravazes of Ammonites, Amalekites, Mo- 
abites, and Midianites (Judy. iit. 13, 14, vi. 1, 4, 
33, x. 9) in the districts beyond Jordan, in the 
Jordan Valley itself at both its northern and south- 
em ends —at Jericho no less than Jezreel — and 
along the passes of communication between the 
Jordan Valley and the western table-land, must 
have rendered communication between west and 
east almost, if not quite, impossible. Is it  possi- 
ble that as the old Mizpah became inaccessible, an 
eminence nearer at hand was chosen and invested 
with the sanctity of the original spot and used for 
the same purposes? Even if the name did not 
previously exist. there in the exact shape of Mizpah, 
it may easily have existed in some shape sufliciently 
near to allow of its formation by a process both 
natural and frequent in Oriental speeeh. To a 
Hebrew it would require a very slight inflection to 
change Zophim or Zuph — both of which names 
were attached to places in the tribe of Benjamin — 
to Mizpah. This, however, must not be taken for 
more than a mere hypothesis. And against it 


@ Rabbi Schwarz (127 note) very ingeniously finds 
a reference to Mizpeh in 1 Sam. iv. 18; where he 


would point the word FT S%D (A. V. “ watching ”)as 
"TEDL7D, and thus read “by the road to Mizpeh.” 
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there is the serious objection that if it had been 
necessary to select a holy place in the territory of 
Ephraim or Benjamin, it would seem more natural 
that the choice should have fallen on Shiloh, or 
Bethel, than on one which had no previous claim 
but that of its name. 

With the conquest of Jerusalem and the estab- 
lishinent there of the Ark, the sanctity of Mizpah, 
or at least its reputation, seems to have declined. 
The “men of Mizpah’’ (Neh. iii. 7), and the 
“ruler of Mizpah,’’ and also of “ part of Mizpah” 
(19 and 15)—assisted in the rebuilding of the 
wall of Jerusalem. The latter expressions perhaps 
point to a distinction between the sacred and the 
secular parts of the town. The allusion in ver. 7 
to the “throne of the governor on this side the 
river’ in connection with Mizpah is curious, and 
reealls the fact that Gedaliah, who was left in charge 
of Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, had his abode 
there. But we hear of no religious act in con- 
nection with it till that affecting assembly called 
together thither, as to the ancient sanctuary of 
their forefathers, by Judas Maccabzeus, “ when the 
Israelites assembled themselves together and came 
to Massepha over against Jerusalem; for in Mas 
pha was there aforetime a place of prayer (rdxos 
mpocevxyns) for Israel’? (1 Mace. iii. 46). The 
expression “over against’ (karévayre), no less 
than the circumstances of the story, seems to 
require that from Mizpah the City or the Temple 
Was Visible: an indication of some importance, 
sinee, scanty as it is, it is the only information 
eiven us in the Bible as to the situation of the 
place. Josephus omits all mention of the cireum- 
stance, but on another occasion he names the place 
so as fully to corroborate the inference. It is in 
his account of the visit of Alexander the Great to 
Jerusalem (lind. xi. 8, § 5), where he relates that 
Jaddua the high-priest went to meet the king “to 
vcertain place called Sapha (S3apd); which name, 
if interpreted in the Greek tongue, signifies a look- 
out place (cxomny). for from thence both Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary are visible.” Sapha is doubtless 
a corruption of the old name Mizpah through its 
Greek form Maspha; and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that this is also the spot which Josephus 
on other occasions — adopting as he often does the 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew name as if it were 
the original (witness the &vw ayopd, “Akpa, 7) TeV 
Tuporoi@y papayé, etc., etc.) — mentions as “ ap- 
propriately named Scopus "’ (Sxomds), because from 
it a clear view was obtained both of the city and of 
the great size of the Temple (B. J. v. 2, § 3). 
The position of this he gives minutely, at least 
twice (2. J. ii. 19, § 4, and v. 2, § 3), as on the 
north quarter of the city, and about 7 stadia there- 
from; that is to say, as is now generally agreed, 
the broad® ridge which forms the continuation of 
the Mount of Olives to the north and east, from 
which the traveller gains, like Titus, his first view, 
and takes his last farewell, of the domes, walls, and 
towers of the Holy City. 

Any one who will look at one of the numerous 
photographs of Jerusalem taken from this point, 
will satisfy himself of the excellent view of both 
city and temple which it commands; and it is the 





b The word used by Josephus in speaking of it (B 
J. v. 2, § 8) is x@apadds ; and it will be observed that 
the root of the word Mizpah has tho force of brea ith 
as well as of elevation. See above. 
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ealy épot from which such a view is possible, which 

could answer the condition of the situation of Miz- 

pah. Neby Samiil, for which Dr. Robinson argues 

(B. R. i. 460), is at least five miles, as the crow 

flies, from Jerusalem; and although from that lofty 

station the domes of the ‘* Church of the Sepulchre,” 

and even that of the Sakrah can be discerned, the 

distance is too great to allow us to accept it asa 

spot “over against Jerusalem,’ or from which 

either city or temple could with satisfaction be in- 

spected.t Nor is the moderate height of Scopus, 

as compared with Neby Samuwil, any argument 

against it, for we do not know how fac the height | 
of a “high place’? contributed to its sanctity, or 

indeed what that sanctity exactly consisted in.° 

On the other hand, some corroboration is afforded ! 
to the identification of Scopus with Mizpuh, in the' 
fact that Mizpah is twice rendered by the LXX. 

oxomd. 

Titus’s approach through the villages of ancient 
Benjamin was, as far as we can judge, a close 
parallel to that of an earlier enemy of Jerusalem — 
Sennacherib. In his case, indeed, there is no men-| 
tion of Mizpah. It was at No that the Assyrian | 
king remained for a day feasting his eyes on “the' 
house of Zion and the hill of Jerusalem,” and men- 
acing with * his hand’? the fair booty before him. 
But so exact. is the correspondence, that it is difli- 
cult not to suspect that Nob and Mizpah must have 
been identical, since that part of the rising ground 
north of Jerusalem which is crossed by the northern 
road is the only spot from which a view of both 
city and temple at once can be obtained, without 
making a long détour by way of the Mount of 
Olives. This, however, will be best discussed under 
Nos. Assuming that the hill in question is the 
Scopus of Josephus, and that that again was the 
Mizpah of the Hebrews, the skopice (cxomid) and 
Massephath of the LXX. translators, it is certainly 
startling to find a village named Shdfat¢ lyin on | 
the north slope of the mountain a very short dis- 
tance below the summit —if summit it can be 
called — from which the view of Jerusalem, and of 
Zion (now occupied by the Sakrah), is obtained. 
Can Shafut, or Safat, be, as there is good reason 
to believe in the case of Tell es-Sdfieh, the remains 
of the ancient Semitic naine? Our knowledge of 
the topovraphy of the Holy Land, even of the city 
and environs of Jerusalem, is so very imperfect, 
that the above can only be taken as suvgestions 
which may be not unworthy the notice of future 
explorers in their investigations. 

Professor Stanley appears to have been the first 
to suggest the identity of Scopus with Mizpah 
(S. gf P. 1st edit. 222). But since writing the 
above, the writer has become aware that the same 
view is taken by Dr. Bonar in his Land of Promise 
(Appendix, § viii.). ‘This traveller has investigated 





a ® Dr. Valentiner, for several years a missionary at 
Jerusalem, and familiar with the topography of the 
region, agrees with Dr. Robinson that Meby Samwil is 
the ancient Mizpah. See Zcitschr. der deutsch. M. 
Geselisch. xii. 164. Van de Velde thinks this to be the 
right opinion (Syr. and Pal. ti. 58). This Neby Samucil 
ls so marked a feature of the Inndscape, that it may 
wry justly be said to “confront” (narévavre, sec above) 

he observer ss he looks towards it from Jerusalem. 
The impression in such 4 case depends less on the dis- 
tance than on the position and conspicuousness of the 
wject. See wood-cut, vol. i. p. 917. H. 

6 In the East, ut the present time, a sanctity 
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the subject with great ability and clearness; and 
he points out one circumstance in favor of Scopus 
being Mizpah, and against Neby Scamucil/, which 
had escaped the writer, namely, that the former lay 
directly in the road of the pilgrims from Samaria 
to Jerusalem who were murdered by Ishmael (Jer. 
xli. 7), while the latter is altogether away from it. 
Possibly the statement of Josephus (see vol. ii. p. 
1173 a) that it was at Hebron, not Gibeon, that 
{Ishmael was overtaken, coupled with Dr. B.'s own 
statement as to the pre-occupation of the districts 
east of Jerusalem — may remove the only scruple 
which he appears to entertain to the identification 
of Scopus with Mizpah. G. 


MIZPAR (“DDD [number]: Maagdp3 
[Vat. Maacap:] JJesphar). Properly Mispar, as 
in the A. V. of 1611 and the Geneva version; the 
same as Mispennryt (Er. ii. 2). 

MIZ’PEH. § [Mizeatr.] 

MIZRA‘IM (ONI2°3 [sce below]: Megpaly: 


Mesraim), the usnal name of Egypt in the O. 'T., 
the dual of Mazor, VEN, which is less frequently 4 


employed: gent. noun, YTS). 

If the etymology of Mazor be sought in Hebrew 
it might signify a ‘a inound,” “ bulwark,” or 
“citadel,” or again “ distress; ’’ but no one of these 
meanings is apposite. We prefer, with Gesenius 


( Thes. 8. Vv. T1275); to look to the Arabic, and 


we extract the article on the corresponding word 


4) 


from the Kdmoos, “ yo a partition between 


- 


- 
two things, as also pols: a limit between two 
oa 
lands: a receptacle: a city or a province [the ex- 
planation means both}: and red earth or mud. 
The well-known city [Memphis]. Gesenius ac- 
cepts the meaning “Junit’’ or the like, but it is 
hard to see its fitness with the Shemites, who had 
no idea that the Nile or Exypt was on the border 
of two continents, unless it be supposed to denote 
the divided land. We believe that the last mean- 
ing but one, “red earth or mud,” is the true one, 
from its correspondence to the Mvyptian name of 
the country, KIM, which signifies “ black,” and 
was given to it for the blackness of its alluvial soil. 
It must be recollected that the term “red” 


-vFt 
(y+>I) is not used in the Kamous, or indeed in 


Semitic phraseology, in the limited sense to which 
Indo-uropean ideas have accustomed us; it em- 
braces a wide range of tints, from what we call red 


attached to the spot from which any holy place is 
visible. Such spots may he met with all through the 
hills a few miles north of Jerusalem, distinguished by 
the little heaps of stones erected by thoughtful or pious 
Mussulmans. (See Miss Beaufort’s Exypt. Sepulchres, 
ete. ii. 88.) 

e This is the spelling given by Van do Velde in his 
map. Robinson gives it as Sha‘fat (i. e. with the Air), 
and Dr. Eli Sinith, in the Arabic lists attached to 
Robinson’s Ist edition (iii. App. 121), Sa’fat. 

d It occurs only 2 K. xix. 24; Is. xix. 6, xxxvif 
25; Mic. vii. 12. 
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o a reddish brown, So, in like manner, in Egyp- 
tian the word © black ’* sicnifies dark in an equally 
wide sense. We have aiready shown that the He- 
brew word Ham, the name of the ancestor of the 
Ffevptians, is evidently the same as the native ap- 
pellation of the country, the former signifying 
“warm "oor shot,” and a cognate Arabic word, 


ov” - 


San meaning © black fetid mud *' (Aamoos), or 
“black mud" (Stlah, MS.), and suvvested that 


Ham and Mazor may be identical with the Egyp- 


tian KEM (or NEEM), which is virtually the same, p 


in both sound and sense as the former, and of the | 
sume sense as the latter. [EGyrer:; Ua.) How 
then are we to explain this double naming of the. 
country 2 A recent: diseovery throws light upon 
the question. We lad already some reason. tor 
conjecturing that there were Semitie equivalents, 
with the same sense, for some of the Euyptian 
geouraphieal names with whieh the Shemites were 
well aequainted. M. de Rongé has ascertained that 
Zoan is the famous Shepherd-stronzhold Avaris, 


and that the Hebrew name 722, from TYE, «he 
moved tents, went forward,’ is equivalent to the 
eyptian one HA-WAR, & the place of departure” 
(Revue Arehcologique, U61, p. 250). This dis- 
covery, it should be noticed, gives remarkable sig- 
nificanee to the passaye, “ Now Hebron was built 
seven vears before Zoan Fevpt ? (Num. xi. 
22). Perhaps a similar ease may be found in Kush 
and Phut, both of whieh oceur in Egyptian as well 
as Hebrew. In the Bible, Alriean Cush is Ethiopia 
above Eevpt, and Phut, an African people or land 
connected with Egypt. In the Eevptian inserip- 
tions, the same Ethiopia is NRIESTL, and an Ethi- 
opian people is ealled ANU-PET-MERU, * the 
Anw of the island of the how,’ probably Meroe, 
where the Nile makes an datevordin ary bend in its 
course. We have no Egyptian or Hebrew etymology 
for KiCESH, or Cush, unless we may compare 


“s 
WAT, which would give the same connection with 
bow that we find in Phut or PIT, for which our 
only derivation is from the Egyptian PET, +a bow.’ 

There need be no diffcul€y in thus supposing that 
Mizraim is merely the name of a country, and that 
Ilam and Mazor may have been the same person, 
for the very form of Mizraim forbids any but the 
former idea, and the tenth chapter of Genesis is 
obviously not altogether a venealovical list. Eevp- 
tian etymologies have been sought in yain for Miz- 


ram; QLETO TPO, 


Thes. sv. VE S73), is not an ancient form, and 
the old name, TO-MAR (Brugsch, Geog. dnschr. 
pl. x. nos. 867-370, p. 74), sugeested as the source 
of Mizraim by Dr. Hineks, is too different to be 
accepted as a derivation. 

Mizraim first occurs in the account of the 
Hamites iu Gen. x., where we read, & And the sons 
of Ilam; Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, and Ca- 
naan? (ver. G; comp. L Chr. i. 8). Here we have 
conjectured that instead of the dual, the original 
text had the gentile noun in the plural (suggesting 


BEVIS instead of the present 


‘t seems stranve that a dual form should oeeur in 
the first generation after Ham, and since the plural 
of the gentile noun would be consistent with the 
plural forms of the names of the Mizraite nations 
or tribes afterwards enumerated, as well as with 


* kingdom"? (Gesen. 


. . 
N72), since 
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the like singular forms of the names of the Canaan- 
ites, excepting Sidon. [Ham.] 

If the names be in an order of seniority, whether 
as indicating children of Ham, or older and younger 
branches, we can form no theory as to their settle- 
ments from their places; but if the arrangement be 
ceouraphical, which is probable from the occurrence 
of the form Mizraim, which in no case can bea 
man’s name, and the order of some of the Mizraites, 
the placing may afford a clew to the positions of 
the Hamite lands. Cush would stand first as the 
most widely spread of these peoples, extending from 
abylon to the upper Nile, the territory of Mizraim 
would be the next to the north, embracing Egypt 
and its colonies on the northwest and northeast, 
Phut as dependent on Egypt might follow Mizraim, 
and Canaan as the northernmost would end the list. 
Hevpt, the «land of Ham,’? may have been the 
primitive seat of these four stocks. In the enumera- 
tion of the Mizraites, though we have tribes ex- 
tending far bevond Egypt, we may suppose that 
they all had their first seat in Mizraim, and spread 
thence, as is distinetly said of the Philistines. Here 
the order seems to be geographical, though the 
same is not so clear of the Canaanites. The list 
of the Mizraites is thus given in Gen. x.: “ And 
Mizraim begat Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, 
and Naphtuhim, and) Pathrusim, and Casluhim 
(whence came forth the Philistines), and Caph- 
torim (15, 14; comp. 1 Chr. i. 11,12). Here it 
is certain that we have the names of nations or 
tribes, and it is probable that they are all derived 
from names of countries. We find elsewhere 
Pathros and Caphtor, probably Lud (for the Miz- 
raite Ludim), and perhaps, Lub for the Lubim, 
which are almost certainly the same as the Lebabim. 
There is a difficulty in the Philistines being, ac- 
cording (o the present text, traced to the Casluhim, 
whereas in other places they come from the land 
of Caphtor, and are even called Caphtorim. It 
seems probable that there has been a misplacement, 
and that the parenthetie clause originally followed 
the name of the Caphtorim. Of these names we 
have not yet identified the Anamim and the Caslu- 
him; the Lehabim are, as already said, almost cer- 
tainly the same as the Lubim, the REBU of the 
Egyptian monuments, and the primitive Libyans; 
the Naphtuhim we put immediately to the west of 
northern Egypt; and the Pathrusim and Caphtorim 
in that country, where the Casluhim may also be 
placed. ‘There would therefore be a distinct order 
from west to cast, and if the Philistines be trans- 
ferred, this order would be perfectly preserved, 
though perhaps these Jast would necessarily be 
placed with their immediate parent among the 
tribes. 

Mizraim therefore, like Cush, and perhaps Ham, 
geographically represents a centre whence colonies 
went forth in the remotest period of post-diluvian 
history. The Philistines were originally settled in 
the land of Mizraim, and there is reason to suppose 
the same of the Lehabim, if they be those Libyans 
who revolted, according to Manetho, from the 
Evyptians in a very early age. [Lubi.] The 
list, however, probably arranges them according to_ 
the settlements they held at a later time, if we may 
judge from the notice of the Philistines’ migration; 
but the mention of the spread of the Canaanites 
must be considered on the other side. We regard 
the distribution of the Mizraites as showing that 
their colonies were but a part of the great migra- 
tion that gave the Cushites the-command of the 
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Indien Ocean, and which explains the affinity the 
Egyptian monuments show us between the pre- 
Hellenic Cretans and Carians (the latter no doubt 
the Leleges of the Greek writers) and the Philis- 
tines. 

The history and ethnology of the Mizraite na- 
tions have been given under the article HAM, so 
that here it is not needful to do more than draw 
attention to some remarkable particulars which did 
not fall under our notice in treating of the early 
Egyptians. We find from the monuments of 
Egypt that the white nations of western Africa 
were of what we cal] the Semitic type, and we 
must therefore be careful not to assume that they 
formed part of the stream of Arab colonization 
that has for full two thousand years steadily flowed 
into northern Africa. The seafaring race that first 
passed from Ecypt to the west, though physically 
like, was mentally different from, the true pastoral 
Arab, and to this day the two elements have kept 
apart, the townspeople of the coast being unable 
to settle amongst the tribes of the interior, and 
these tribes again being as unable to settle on the 
coast. 

The affinity of the Egyptians and their neich- 
bors was long a safezuard of the empire of the 
Pharaohs, and from the latter, whether Cretans, 
Lubim, or people of Phut and Cush, the chief 
mercenaries of the Egyptian armies were drawn; 
facts which we mainly Jearn from the Bible, con- 
firmed by the monuments. In the days of the 
Persian dominion Libyan Inaros made a_ brave 
stand for the liberty of Egypt. Probably the tic 
was more one of religion than of common descent, 
for the Egyptian belief appears to have mainly 
prevailed in Africa as far as it was civilized, though 
of course changed in its details. The Philistines 
had a different religion, and seem to have been 
identified in this matter with the Canaunites, and 
thus they may have lost, as they seem to have done, 
their attachment to their mother country. 

In the use of the names Mazor and Mizraim for 
Evypt there can be no doubt that the dual indicates 
the two regions into which the country has always 
been divided by nature as well as by its inhabitants. 
Under the Greeks and Romans there was indeed 
a third division, the Heptanomis, which has been 
called Middle Egypt, as between Upper and Lower 
Egypt, but we must rather regard it as forming, 
with the Thebais, Upper Egypt. It has been sup- 
posed that Mazor, as distinct from Mizraim, signi- 
fies Lower Egypt; but this conjecture cannot be 
maintained. For fuller details on the subject of 
this article the reader is referred to HAm, Eayrr, 
and the articles on the several Mizraite nations or 
tribes. kr. S. P. 

* According to Dr. Geo. Ebers, of Jena, who 
has made this name the subject of a thorough 
and learned discussion (4’yypten und die Biicher 
Mose's), Mizraim was a Semitish term, which oriyi- 
nated entirely outside of [egyptian forms of speech, 
and was probably suggested by that feature of 
Evypt which would most powerfully impress a 
people living to the east of the Nile. In striking 
contrast with the tribes of Northern Arabia which 
roved from place to place, following the herbage 
for their flocks, Egypt was an inclosed and secluded 

tountry. At an early period the Pharaohs forti- 
fied themselves against the incursions of Asiatic 
‘ribes, and for a long time they were extremely 
jealous even of commerce with foreigners. Hence 
the most secluded country known to the Semitic 
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peoples received the name of the Inclosed, the Forti- 
tified — the name Mizraim being derived from 
STD. Knobel, who gives the same derivation, 
{traces the idea of insulation (Liusehlicssung), to 
the geographical confizuration of the country, as 
shut in within the hills and the desert — the double 
chain of mountains suggesting the dual form — or 
possibly this may have been intended to mark the 
contrast between the Nile Valley and the Delta. 
Tou this, however, it is objected by Ebers, that for 
a long time, perhaps until the invasion of the 
Hyksos, Evypt was known to the Phoenicians and 
other nations of the Last, only through its Delta. 
Indeed Pliny and other classie writers speak of the 
Thebaid as a distinct country, and not as a part 
of Kvypt itself. Hence to account for the dual 
form of Mizrainn, [bers falls back upon the double 
line of fortifications that guarded the Isthious of 
Suez; the one terminating at Heliopolis, the other 
at Klysma, at the head of the gulf, near the site 
of the modern Suez. The dual would then signify 
the doubly-fortitied. If this hypothesis is not tena- 
ble, then the dual form may have been derived frow 
the twofold division which appeared very early in 
the political constitution of the country, and under 
the consvlidated empire was still represented in the 
colors and syinbols of the double-crown. = [lGyvr. | 
The fundamental idea of the inelosed country 
being retained, the tern was adapted to this duuble 
form. The Hebrews, already tianiliar with this 
Semitic notion of Kyypt, received their first im- 
pressions of the country from that doubly-fortified 
section which was their allotted home, and they 
naturally adhered to a descriptive name which is 
not found in the hiervglyphics, nor explained by 
the Coptie, and which probably the old legyptians 
never ewploved to designate their native land. In 
Is. xi. 11 and Jer. xliv. 15 the plural Mizraim 
appears to be used fur the Delta alone. 
Js Pot, 

MIZ’ZAH (T973 [fear]: Mo ¢é; Alex. Moxe 
[and Vat. Oyuo¢e] in 1 Chr.: Meza). Son of 
Reuel and grandson of Esau; descended likewise 
through Bashemath from Ishmael. Ile was one of 
the “dukes”? or chiefs of tribes in the land of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17; 1 Chr. i. 37). The 
settlements of his descendants are believed by Mr. 
Forster (/Tist. Geog. of Arab. ii. 55) to be indi- 
cated in the pegaviTns KOATOS, or Phrat-Jfisan, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. 


MNA/SON (Mvdowyr) is honorably mentioned 
in Scripture, like Gaius, Lydia. and others, as one 
of the hosts of the Apostle Paul (Acts xxi. 16). 
One or two questions of some little interest, though 
of no great importance, are raised by the context. 
It is most likely, in the first place, that Is resi- 
dence at this time was not Ccesarea, but Jerusalem. 
He was well known to the Christians of Caesarea, 
and they took St. Paul to his house at Jerusalem. 
To translate the words &yovres wap’ d EevicOapev, 
as in the A. V., removes no grammatical ditheulty, 
and introduces a slight improbability into the nar- 
rative. Ile was, however, a Cyprian by birth, and 
may have been a friend of Barnabas (Acts iv. 36), 
aud possibly brought to the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity by him. The Cyprians whe are so promi- 
nently mentioned in Acts xi. 19, 20, may have 
included Mnason. It is hardly likely that he could 
have been converted during the journey of Paul] 
and Barnabas through Cyprus (Acts xiii. 4-13), 
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otherwise the Apostle would have been personally 
acquainted with him, which does not appear to 
have been the case. And the phrase apxatos 
uadyTys pulnts to an earlier period, possibly to the 
day of Pentecost (compare éy apxf, Acts xi. 15), 
vr to direct intercourse with our blessed Lord Him- 
self. [Cypnres.] J. S. H. 


MO’AB (ANT {see below}: MwaB; Jose- 
phus, M@aBos: Moab), the name of the son of 
Lot's eldest daughter, the elder brother of Ben- 
Amu, the progenitor of the Ammonites (Gen. 
xix. 37); also of the nation descended from him, 
though the name “ Moabites ’ is in both the origi- 
nal and A. V. more frequently used for them. 

No explanation of the name is given us in the 
original record, and it is not possible to throw an 
interpretation into it unless by some accommoda- 
tion. Various explanations have however been pro- 
posed. (a.) The LAX. insert the words A€youea. 
é€x Tov watpés pov, “saying ‘from my father,’ ”’ 
as if aN’. This is followed by the old inter- 
preters; as Josephus (Ant. i. 11, § 5), Jerome's 
Quest. Hebr. in Genesim, the gloss of the Pseu- 
dojon. Targum; and in modern times by De Wette 
(Bibel), Puch (Gen. p. 870), and J. D. Michaelis 
(RB. fiir Ungelehrten).  (b.) By Hiller (Onom, p. 
414), Simonis (Onom. p. 479), it is derived from 
INS NAS, ‘ingressus, i. ¢. coitus, patris.””  (c.) 
NRosenmiudler (see Selumann, Geres/s, p. 302) pro- 
poses to treat WO as equivalent for DY, in ac- 
cordance with the figure employed by Balaam in 
Num. xxiv. 7. This is countenanced by Jerome — 
“aqua paterna’ (Conan. te Mie. vi. 8)— and has 
the great authority of Gesenius in its favor (7hes. 
p- 775 a); also of Furst (//andicb. p. 707) and 
Bunsen (Bihbelwerk). (d.) A derivation, probably 
more correct etymologically than either of the above, 


is that suggested by Maurer from the root =), 
‘to desire ’’ — “the desirable land ’’ — with refer- 
ence to the extreme fertility of the region occupied 
by Moab. (See also Jiirst, Mandicb. p. 707 b.) 
No hint, however, has yet been discovered in the 
Bible records of sueh an origin of the name. 

Zoar was the cradle of the race of Lot.¢ The 
situation of this town appears to have been in the 
district cast of the Jordan, and to the north or 
northeast of the Dead Sea. [Zoan.] From 
this centre the brother-tribes spread themselves. 
AMMON, whose disposition seems throughout to 
have been more roving and unsettled, went to the 
northeast and took possession of the pastures and 
waste tracts which lay outside the district of the 
mountains; that which in earlier times seems to 
have been known as Ham, and inhabited by the 
Zuzim or Zamzunimim (Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. il. 20). 
Moan, whose habits were more settled and peace- 
ful, remained nearer their original seat. The rich 
highlands which crown the eastern side of the 
chasm of the Dead Sea, and extend northwards as 
far as the foot of the mountains of Gilead, appear 
at that early date to have borne a name, which in 
its Hebrew form is presented to us as Shavehi- 
Kiriathaim, and to have been inhabited by a 
branch of the great race of the Rephaim. Like 





Tho “cradle of the 
8. W. 


a * This is on inadvertence. 
sace of Lot?’ was in the muuntain above. 
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the Horim before the descendants of Ean, the 
Avim before the Philistines, or the indigenous 
races of the New World before the settlers from 
the West, this ancient people, the Emim, gradually 
beeame extinct before the Moabites, who thus ob- 
tained possession of the whole of the rich elevated 
tract referred to— a district forty or fifty miles in 
length by ten or twelve in width, the celebrated 
Belka and Kerrak of the modern Arabs, the most 
fertile on that side of Jordan, no less eminently 
fitted for pastoral pursuits than the maritime plans 
of Vhilistia and Sharon, on the west of Palestine, 
are for agriculture. With the highlands they occu- 
pied also the lowlands at their feet, the plain which 
intervenes between the slopes of the mountains and 
the one perennial stream of Palestine, and through 
which they were enabled to gain access at pleasure 
to the fords of the river, and thus to the country 
beyond it. Of the valuable district of the high 
lands they were not allowed to retain entire pos 
session. ‘The warlike Amorites — either forced from 
their original seats on the west, or perhaps lured 
over by the increasing prosperity of the young 
nation — crossed the Jordan and overran the richer 
portion of the territory on the north, driving Moab 
back to his original position behind the natural 
bulwark of the Arnon. The plain of the Jordan 
Valley, the hot and humid atmosphere of which 
had perhaps no attraction for the Amorite moun- 
taineers, appears to have remained in the power 
of Moab. When Israel reached the boundary of 
the country, this contest had only very recently 
occurred. Sihon, the Amorite king under whose 
command Heshbon had been taken, was still reign- 
ing there — the ballads commemorating the event 
were still fresh in the popular mouth (Num. xxi. 
27-30).0 

Of these events, which extended over a period, 
according to the received Bible chronology, of not 
less than 500 years, from the destruction of Sodom 
to the arrival of Israel on the borders of the Prom- 
ised Land, we obtain the above outline only from 
the fragments of ancient documents, which are 
found embedded in the records of Numbers and 
Deuteronomy (Num. xxi. 26-380; Deut. ii. 10, 11). 

The position into which the Moabites were driven 
by the incursion of the Amorites was a very ¢if- 
cumscribed one, in extent not so much as half that 
which they had lost. But on the other hand its 
position was much more secure, and it was well 
suited for the occupation of 2 people whose disposi- 
tion was not so warlike as that of their neighbors. 
It occupied the southern half of the high table 
lands which rise above the eastern side of the Dead 
Sea. On every side it was strongly fortified by 
nature. On the north was the tremendous chasm 
of the Arnon. On the west it was limited by the 
precipices, or more accurately the cliffs, which 
descend almost perpendicularly to the shore of the 
lake, and are intersected only by one or two steep 
and narrow passes. Lastly, on the south and east, 
it was protected by a half circle of hills which 
open only to allow the passage of a branch of the 
Arnon and another of the torrents which descend 
to the Dead Sea. 

It will be seen from the foregoing description 
that the territory occupied by Moab at the period 








b For an examination of this remarkable passage 
in some respects without a parallel in the Old Tes 
ment, see NUMBERS. 
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of its extent, before the invasion of the 
Amorites, divided itself naturally into three distinct 
and independent portions. Each of these portions 
appears to have had its name by which it is almost 
invariably designated. (1.) The enclosed corner 4 
or canton south of the Arnon was the “field of 
Moab’? (Ruth i. 1, 2, 6, &c.). (2.) The more 
open rolling country north of the Arnon, opposite 
Jericho, and up to the hills of Gilead, was the 
“land of Moab” (Deut. i. 5, xxxii. 49, &c.).  (3.) 
The sunk district in the tropical depths of the 
Jordan Valley, taking its name from that of the 
great valley itself —the Arabah — was the Arboth- 
Moab, the dry regions —in the A. V. very incor- 
rectly rendered the “ plains of Moab’? (Num. xxii. 
1, &e.). 

Outside of the hills, which inclosed the * field 
of Moab,’’ or Moab proper, on the southeast, and 
which are at present called the Jebel Uru-Karaiych 
and Jebel el- Tarfuyeh, lay the vast pasture grounds 
of the waste uncultivated country or ‘ Midbar,”’ 
which is described as ‘facing Moab’’ on the east 
(Num. xxi. 11). Through this latter district 
Israel appears to have approached the Promised 
Land. Some communication had evidently taken 
place, though of what nature it is impossible clearly 
to ascertain. For while in Deut. ii. 28, 29, the 
attitude of the Moabites is mentioned as friendly, 
this seems to be contradicted by the statement of 
xiii. 4, while in Judy. xi. 17, again, Israel is said 
to have sent from Kadesh asking permission to 
pass through Moab, a permission which, like Edom, 
Moab refused. At any rate the attitude per- 
petuated by the provision of Deut. xxiii. 3—a 
provision maintained in full force by the latest of 
the Old Testament reformers (Neh. xiii. 1, 2, 23) 
— is one of hostility. 

But whatever the communication may have 
been, the result was that Israel did not traverse 
Moab, but turning to the right passed outside the 
mountains through the “ wilderness,’’ by the cast 
side of the territory above described (Deut. ii. 8; 
Judg. xi. 18), and finally took up their position in 
the country north of the Arnon, from which Moab 
had so lately been ejected. Here the headquarters 
of the nation remained for a considerable time while 
the conquest of Bashan was being effected. It was 
during this period that the visit of Balaam took 
place. The whole of the country east of the Jor- 
dan, with the exception of the one little corner 
cocupied by Moab, was in possession of the invaders, 
and although at the period in question the main 
body had descended from the upper level to the 
plains of Shittim, the Arboth-Moab, in the Jordan 


Valley, yet a great number must have remained on } 


the upper level, and the towns up to the very edge 
of the ravine of the Arnon were still occupied by 
their settlements (Num. xxi. 24; Judg. xi. 26). 
It was a situation full of alarm for a nation which 
had already suffered so severely. In his extremity 
the Moabite king, Balak — whose father Zippor was 
doubtless the chieftain who had lost his life in the 
fncounter with Sihon (Num. xxi. 26) — appealed 
to the Midianites for aid (Num. xxii. 2-4). Witha 





@ The word ‘JW (A. V. “corners ”’) is twice used 
with respect to Moab (Num. xxiv. 17; Jer. xlviii. 45). 
No one appears yet to have discovered its force in this 
relation. It can hardly have any connection with the 
hape of the territory as noticed in tho text. 


> Midian was eminently a pastoral people. See the 
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metaphor highly appropriate both to his mouth and 
to the ear of the pastoral tribe he was addressing,” 
he exclaims that “this people will lick up all round 
about us as the ox licketh up the grass of the 
field.’ What relation existed between Moab and 
Midian we do not know, but there are various indi- 
cations that it was a closer one than would arise 
merely from their common descent from ‘Terah. 
The tradition of the Jews¢ is, that up to this time 
the two had been one nation, with kings taken 
aiternately from each, and that Balak was a Midian- 
ite. This, however, is in contradiction to the state- 
ments of Genesis as to the origin of each people. 
The whole story of Balaam’s visit and of the sub- 
sequent events, both in the original marrative of 
Numbers and in the remarkable statement of 
Jephthah — whose words as addressed to .Ammone 
ites must be accepted as literally accurate — bears 
out the inference already drawn from the earlier 
history as to the pacific character of Moab. 

The account of the whole of these transactions 
in the Book of Numbers, fimiliar as we are with 
its phrases, perhaps hardly conveys an adequate 
idea of the extremity in which Balak found himself 
in his unexpected encounter with the new nation 
and their mighty Divinity. We may realize it 
better (and certainly with gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity), if we consider what that last dreadful agony 
was in which a successor of Balak was placed, when, 
all hope of escape for himself and bis people being 
cut off, the unhappy Mesha immolated his own son 
on the wall of Kir-haraseth, — and then remember 
that Balak in his distress actually proposed the 
same awful sacrifice — * his first-born for his trans- 
gression, the fruit of his body for the sin of his 
soul’’ (Mic. vi. 7), a sacrifice from which he was 
restrained only by the wise, the :umost Christian 4 
counsels, of Balaam. This catastrophe will be 
noticed in its proper place. 

The connection of Moab with Midian, and the 
comparatively inoffensive character of the former, 
are shown in the narrative of the events which fol- 
lowed the departure of Balaain. The women of 
Moab are indeed said (Num. xxv. 1) to have com- 
menced the idolatrous furnication which proved so 
destructive to Israel, but it is plain that their share 
in it was insicnificant compared with that of Midian. 
It was a Midianitish woman whose shameless act 
brought down the plague on the camp, the Midian- 
itish women were especially devoted to destruction 
by Moses (xxv. 16-18, xxxi. 16), and it was upon 
Midian that the vengeance was taken. Txcept in 
the passave already mentioned, Moab is not once 
named in the whole transaction. 

The latest date at which the two names appear 
in conjunction, is found in the notice of the defeat 
of Midian “ in the field of Moab” by the Idomite 
king Hadad-ben-Bedad, which occurred five genera- 
tions before the establishinent of the monarchy of 
Israel (Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46). By the 
Jewish interpreters — e¢. g. Solurmon Jarchi in his 
commentary on the passage— this is treated as 
implying not alliance, but war, between Moab and 
Midian (comp. 1 Chr. iv. 22). 


account of the spoil taken from them (Num. xxxi. 
82-47). For the pastoral wealth of Moab, even at this 
early period, sve the expressions in Mic. vi. 6, 7. 

¢ See Targum Pseudojonathan on Num. xxii. 4. 

d Balaam’s words (Mic. vi. 8) are nearly identicad 
with those quoted by our Lord Himself (Matt. ix. 18 
and xii. 7). 
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{t is remarkable that Moses should have taken 
his view of the Promised Land from a Moabite 
sanctuary, and been buried in the land of Moab. 
It is singular too that. his resting-place is marked 
in the Hebrew Records: only by its proximity to 
the sanctuary of that deity to whom in his lifetime 
he had been sueh an enemy. He lies in a ravine 
in the land of Moab, facing Beth-Peor, ¢. ¢. the 
abode of Baal-Peor (Deut. xxxiv. 6). 

After the conquest of Canaan the relations of 
Moab with Israel were of a mixed character. With 
the tribe of Benjamin, whose possessions at their 
eastern end were separated from those of Moab only 
by the Jordan, they had at. least one severe strugele, 
in union with their kindred the Ammonites, and 
also, for this time only, the wild Amalekites from 
the south (Jude. ai. 12-50). 
elon, actually ruled and received tribute in Jericho 
for cihteen years, but at the end of that time he 
was killed by the Benjamite hero Ehud, and the 
return of the Moabites being intercepted at the 
fords, a large munber were slanchtered, and a stop 
put to such incursions on their part for the future.¢ 
A trace of this invasion is visible in) the name of 
Chephar-ha-Ammonai, the “hamlet. of the Am- 
monites,”’ one of the Benjamite towns; and another 
13 possibly preserved even to the present day in the 
name of Makhmes, (he modern representative of 


Michmash, whieh is by some scholars believed to | 


have reeeived its name from Chemosh the Moabite 
deity. 

The feud continued with true oriental pertinacity 
to the time of Saul. Of his slanehter of the Am- 
monites we have full details in’ 1 Sam. xi, and 
amongst. his other conquests Moab is’ especially 
mentioned (1 Sam. xiv. 47). There is not, how- 
ever, as we should expect, any record of if during 
Ishbosheth’s residence at Mahanaim on the east of 
Jordan. 

But while such were their relations to the tribe 
of Benjamin, the story of Ruth, on the other hand, 
testifies to the existence of a fricndly intercourse 
between Moab and Bethlehem, one of the towns of 
Judah. The Jewish” tradition aseribes the death 
of Mahlon and Chilion to punishment for having 
broken the commandment of Deut. xxiii. 3, but no 
trace of any feeling of the kind is visible in’ the 
Book of Ruth  itself—which not only seems to 
imply a considerable intercourse between the two 
nations, but also a complete ignorance or disregard 
of the precept in question, which was broken in the 
most flagrant: manner when Ruth became the wife 
of Boaz. By his descent from Ruth, David may 
be said to have had Moahite blood in his veins. 
The relationship was sufficient, especially when com- 
bined with the blood-feud between Moab and Ben- 
jamin, already alluded to, to warrant his visiting 
the land of his ancestress, and committing his 
parents to the protection of the king of Moab, when 
hard pressed by Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 38,4). But here 
all friendly relation stops for ever. The next time 
the name is mentioned js in the account of David's 
war, at least twenty years after the last-mentioned 
event (2 Sam. vill. 23.1 Chr. xviii. 2). 

The abrupt manner in which this war is intro- 


a The account of Shaharaim, a man of Benjamin, 
who ‘begat children in the field of Moab,” in 1 Chr. 
viii. 8, seeins, from the mention of Ehud (ver. 6), to 
dSelong to this time; but the whole passage is very 
\bscure. 

b See Targum Jonathan on Ruth i. 4. The marriage 


The Moabite king, ; 








oxxiti, 20, and 1 Chr. xi. 
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duced into the history is no less remarkable thar 
the brief and passing terms in which its horrors 
are recorded. The account occupies but a few 
words in either Samuel or Chronicles, and yet it 
must have been for the time little short of a virtual 
extirpation of the nation. Two thirds of the people 
were put to death, and the remainder became bond- 
men, and were subjected to a regular tribute. An 
incident of this war is probably recorded in 2 Sam. 

22. The spoils taken from 
the Moabite cities and sanctuaries went to swell 
the treasures acquired from the enemies of Jehovah, 
which David was amassing “for the future Temple 
(2 Sam. vill. 11, 12: 1 Chr. xviii. 11). It was the 
first time that the prophecy of Balaam had been 
fultiled, — “ Out of Jacob shall come he that shall 
have dominion, and shall destroy him that re 
maineth of Ar,” that is of Moab. 

So signal a vengeance can only have been ocea- 
sioned by some act. of perfidy or insult, like that 
Which brouzht down a similar treatment on the 
Ammonites (2 Sam. x.) But as to any such act 
the narrative is absolutely silent. It has been con- 
jectured that the king of Moab betrayed the trust 
which David reposed in him, and either himself 
killed Jesse and his wife, or surrendered them to 
Saul. But this, though not improbable, is nothing 
more than conjecture. 

It must have been a considerable time before 
Moab recovered from so severe a blow. Of this we 
have evidence in the fact of their not being men- 
tioned in the account of the campaign in which the 
Ammonites were subdued, when it is not probable 
they would have refrained from assisting their rela- 
tives had they been in a condition to do 80. 
Throughout the reign of Solomon, they no doubt 
shared in the universal peace which surrounded 
Israel; and the only mention of the name occurs 
in the statement that there were Moabites amongst 
the foretzn women in the royal harem, and, as 
natural consequence, that the Moabite worship was 
tolerated, or perhaps encouraged (1 K. xi. 1, 7, 38). 
The high place for Chemosh, ‘the abomination of 
Moab,’ was consecrated “on the mount. facing 
Jerusalem,’ where it remained till its “ defilement ” 
by Josiah (2 NK. xxiii. 13), nearly four centuries 
uterwards. 

At the disruption of the kingdom, Moab seems 
to have fallen to the northern realm, probably for 
the same reason that has been already remarked in 
the case of Exelon and Khud—that the fords of 
Jordan lay within the territory of Benjamin, who 
for some time after the separation clung to its 
ancient ally the house of Ephraim. But be this as 
it may, at the death of Ahab, eighty vears later, 
we find Moab paying him the enormous tribute, 
apparently annual, of 100,000 rams, and the same 
number of wethers with their tleeces; an amount 
which testifies at once to the severity of the terms 
imposed by Israel, and to the remarkable vigor of 
character, and wealth of natural resources, which 
could enable a little country, not so large as the 
county of Huntingdon, to raise year by year this 
enormons impost, and at the same time support its 
own people in prosperity and affuence.¢ It is not 





of Boaz with the stranger is vindicated by making 
Ruth a proselyte in desire, if not by actual initiation. 

e This athuenee is shown by the treasures which 
they left-on the field of Berachah (2 Chr. xx. 25), no 
less than by the general condition of the country, 
indicated in the narrative of Joram’s invasion ; and is 
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surprising that the Moabites should have seized the | 
moment of Ahab’s death to throw off so burden- 

some a yoke; but it is surprising, that, notwith- 

standing such a drain on their resources, they were 

ready to incur the risk and expense of a war with 

a state in every respect far their superior. ‘Their 

first step, after asserting their independence, was , 
to attack the kingdom of Judah in company with | 
their kindred the Ammonites, and, as seems prob- 

able, the Mehunim, a roving semi-Edomite people 

from the mountains in the southeast of Dalestine 

(2 Chr. xx.). The anny was a huve heterogeneous 

horde of ill-assorted elements. ‘The route chosen 

for the invasion was round the southern end of the, 
Dead Sea, thence along the beach, and by the pass 
of En-gedi to the level of the upper country. But 
the expedition contained within itself the elements 
of its own destruction. Before they reached the 
enemy dissensions arose between the heathen stran- 
gers and the children of Lot; distrust followed, 
and finally panic; and when the ariny of Jehosh- 
aphat came in sight of them they found that they 
had nothing to do but to watch the extermination 
of one half the huge host by the other half, and to 
seize the prodigious booty which was left on the | 
field 











Disastrous as was this proceeding, that which: 
followed it was even still moreso. As a natural 
consequence of the late events, Israel, Judah, and 
Edom united in an attack on Moab. For reasons 
which are not stated, but one of which we may: 
reasonably conjecture was to avoid the passage of | 
the savage Edomites through Judah, the three con- | 
federate armies approached not as usual by the; 
north, but round the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
through the parchied valleys of upper Edom. As 
the host came near, the king of Moab, doubtless 
the same Mesha who threw off the yoke of Ahab, 





assembled the whole of his people, from the younyest ' back. 


who were of age to bear the sword-girdle,? on the 
boundary of his territory, probably on the outer 
slopes of the line of hills which encircles the lower 
portion of Moab, overlooking the waste which ex- 
tended below them towards the east.” Here they 
remained all night on the watch. With the ap- 
proach of morning the sun rose suddenly above the 
horizon of the rolling plain, and as his level beams 
burst through the night-mists they revealed no 
masses of the enemy, but shone with a blood-red 
glare on a multitude of pools in the bed of the 
wady at their feet. They did not know that these 
pools had been sunk during the night by the order 
of a mighty Prophet who was with the host of 
Israel, and that they had been filled by the sudden 
flow of water rushing from the distant highlands 
of Edom. Tothem the conclusion was inevitable. 
The army had, like their own on the late occasion, 
fallen out in the night; these red pools were the 
blood of the slain; those who were not killed had 
ded, and nothing stood between them and the 


pillage of the camp. 


the passages of Isainh ond Jeremiah which are cited 
further on in this article. 

a 2 K. iii. 21. This passage exhibits one of the 
most singular variutions of the LXX. The Hebrew 
text is literally, ‘and all gathered themselves together 
that were girt with a girdle and upward.” This the 
UXX. originally rendered aveBonoay éx mavrds meptec- 
Ropero. Corny Kal éerravw: Which the Alexandrine Codex 
still retains; but im the Vatican MS. the last words 
have actually been corrupted into xai elroy, & — “and 
shey said, Oh!” 
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The cry “Moab to the spoil!’’ was raised. 
Down the slopes they rushed in headlong disorder, 
but not, as they expected, to empty tents: they 
found an enemy ready prepared to reap the result 
of his ingenious stratagem.c Then occurred one 
of those scenes of carnage which can happen but 
once or twice in the existence of a nation. The 
Moabites fled back in confusion, followed and cut 
down at every step by their enemies. Far inwards 
did the pursuit reach, among the cities and farms 
and orchards of that rich district: nor when the 
slauchter was over was the horrid work of destruc- 
tion done. ‘The towns both fortified and unfortified 
were demolished, and the stones strewed over the 
earefully tiled ficlds. The fountains of water, the 
life @ of an eastern land, were choked, and all tim- 
ber of any size or goodness felled. Nowhere else do 
we hear of sneh sweeping desolation: the very 
besom of destruction passed over the land. At 
last the strugele collected itself at KUn-MARESETIL, 
apparently a newly constrneted fortress, which, if 
the modern Aerak — and there is every probability 
that they are identical — may well have resisted alk 
the efforts of the allied kings in its native impreg- 
nability. ere Mesha took refuge with his family 
and with the renmants of his army. The heights 
around, by which the town is eutirely commanded, 
were covered with slinvers, who, armed partly with 
the ancient weapon of David and of the Benjamites, 
partly perhaps with the newly-invented —ma- 
chines shortly to be famous in Jerusalem (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 15), discharged their volleys of stones on the 
town. At length the annoyance could be borne no 
longer. ‘Then Mesha, collecting round him a for- 
lorn hope of 700 of his best warriors, made a des- 
perate sally, with the intention of cutting his way 
through to his special foe the king of Edom. But 
the enemy were too strony for bim, and he was driven 
And then came a fitting crown toa tragedy 
already so terrible. An awful spectacle amazed 
and horrified the hesiegers. The king and_ his 
eldest son, the heir to the throne, mounted the wall, 
and, in the sight of the thousands who covered the 
sides of that vast amphitheatre, the father killed 
and burnt his child as a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
erucl gods of his country. It was the same dread- 
ful act to which, as we have seen, Balak had been 
so nearly tempted in his extremity.¢ But the dan- 
ger, though perhaps not really greater than his, 
Was more imminent; and Mesha had no one like 
Balaam at hand, to counsel patience and submis- 
sion to a mightier Power than Chemosh or Baal- 
Peor. 

Hitherto, though able and ready to fight when 
necessary, the Moabites do not appear to have been 
a fighting people: perhaps, as suggested elsewhere, 
the Ammonites were the warriors of the nation of 
Lot. But this disaster seems to have altered their 
disposition, at any rate for a time. Shortly after 
these events we hear of bands ?* — that is pillaging 
marauding partics‘—of the Moabites making 














rising.” 

e The lesson was not lost on king Joram, who proved 
himself more cautious on a similar occasion (2 K. vii 
12, 18). 

d@ Prius erat luxuria propter irriguos agros (Jerome, 
on Is. xy. 9). 

e Jerome alone of all the commentators seems te 
havo noticed this. See his Comm. in Mich. vi. 


i YTVT2. The word “ bands,” by which this is 
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their incursions into Israel in the spring, as if to 
spoil the early corn before it was fit to cut (2 K. 
xiii. 20). With Edom there must have been many 
a contest. One of these, marked by savage ven- 
geance — recalling in some degree the tragedy of 
Kir-haraseth — is alluded to by Amos (ii. 1), where 
a king of Edom seems to have been killed and burnt 
by Moab. This may have been one of the incidents 
of the battle of Kir-haraseth itself, occurring per- 
haps after the Edomites had parted from Israel, and 
were overtaken on their road home by the furious 
king of Moab (Gesenius, Jesaia, i. 504); or accord- 
ing to the Jewish tradition (Jerome, on Amos il. 
1), it was a vengeance still more savage because 
more protracted, and lasting even beyond the death 
vf the king, whose remains were torn from his 
tomb and thus consumed : Non dico crudelitatem 
sed rabiem; ut incenderent ossa recis Idumea, 
et non paterentur mortem esse omnium extremum 
malorum (/4, ver. 4). 

In the “ Burden of Moab” pronounced by Isaiah 
(chaps. xv., xvi.), We possess a document full of in- 
teresting details as to the condition of the nation, 
at the time of the death of Ahaz king of Judah, 
B. c.726. More than a century and a half had 
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to be adopted from a common source — the work 
of some much more ancient prophet.¢ 

Isaiah ends his denunciation by a prediction — 
in his own words — that within three years Moab 
should be greatly reduced. This was probably 
with a view to Shalmaneser who destroyed Samaria, 
and no doubt overran the other side of the Jordan > 
in 725, and again in 723 (2 K. xvii. 3, xviii. 9). 
The only event of which we have a record to which 
it would seem possible that the passage, as orig. 
inally uttered by the older prophet, applied, is the 
invasion of Pul, who about the year 770 appears to 
have commenced the deportation of Reuben (1 Chr. 
v. 26), and who very probably at the same time 
molested Moab.¢ The difficulty of so many of the 
towns of Reuben being mentioned, as at that early 
date already in the possession of Moab, may perhaps 
be explained by remembering that the idolatry of the 
neighboring nations — and therefore of Moab —had 
been adopted by the transJordanic tribes for some 
time previously to the final deportation by Tiglath- 
pileser (see 1 Chr. v. 25), and that many of the 
sanctuaries were probably even at the date of the 
original delivery of the denunciation in the hands 
of the priests of Chemosh and Milcom. If, as 


elapsed since the great calamity to which we have, Ewald (Gcsch. iii. 588) with much _ probability 


‘ust referred. 
all, and more than all of his former prosperity, and 
has besides extended himself over the district which 
he originally occupied in the youth of the nation, 
and which was left vacant when the removal of 
Reuben to Assyria, whieh had been begun by Pul 
in 770, was completed by Tiglath-pileser about the 
year 740 (1 Chr. vy. 25, 26). 

This passave of Isaiah cannot be considered apart 
from that of Jeremiah, ch. xlviii. The latter was 
pronounced more than a century later, about the 
year 600, ten or twelve years before the invasion 
of Nebuchadnezzar, by which Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed. In many respects it is identical with 
that of Isainh, and both are believed by the best 
modern scholars, on account of the archaisms and 
other peculiarities of language which they contain, 





commonly rendered with A. V. has not now tho force 


of the original term. “JT. is derived from TTA, 


to rush together and fiercely’, and sinifies a troop of 
irregular marauders, as opposed to the regular soldiers 
ofanarmy. It is cmployed to denote (1.) the bands of 
the Amalekites and other Bedouin tribes round Pales- 
tine :as 1 Sain. xxx. 8, 15, 23 (A. V. © troop ” and “com- 
pany ”’): 2K. vi. 28, xiii, 20, 21, xxiv. 2; 1 Chr. sii. 
21; 2Chr. xxii. 1 (A.V. band ”’). It is in this connee- 
tion that it occurs in the elaborate play on the name 
of Gad, contnined iu Gen. xlix. 19 [see vol. i. p. S48 4), 
& passage strikingly corroborated by 1 Chr. xii. 18, 
where the Gadites who resorted to David in his diMficul- 
ties — swift as roes on the mountains, with faces like 
the faces of lions — were formed by him into a band.” 
In 1 K. xi. 24 it denotes the roving troop collected by 
Rezon from the remnants of the army of Zobah, who 
took the city of Damascus by surprise, and by their 
forays molested — literally © played the Satan to” — 
Solomon (ver. 25). How formidable these bands were, 
may be gathered from 2 Sam. xxii. 80, where ina 
moment of most solemn exultation David speaks of 
breaking through one of them as among the most 
memorable exploits of his life. 

2.) The word is used in the general sense of hired 
soldiers — mercenaries ; as of the host of 100,000 
Uphraimites hired by Amaziah in 2 Chr. xxv. 9, 10, 138 ; 
where the point is missed in the A. V. by the use of 
the word “army.” No Bedouins could bave shown a 
weener appetite for plunder than did these Israelites 


In that interyal, Moab has regained | infers, the Moabites, no less than the Ammonites, 


were under the protection of the powerful Uzziah4 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 8), then the obscure expressions of the 
ancient seer as given in Is. xvi. 1-5, referring toa 
tribute of lambs (comp. 2 K. iii. 4) sent from tbe 
wild pasture-grounds south of Moab to Zion, and 
to protection and relief from oppression afforded by 
the throne ¢ of David to the fugitives and outcasts 
of Moab — acquire an intelligible sense. 

On the other hand, the calamities which Jeremiah 
describes may have been inflicted in any one of 
the numerous visitations from the Assyrian army, 
under which these unhappy countries suffered at 
the period of his prophecy in rapid succession. 

But the uncertainty of the exact dates referred to 
in these several denunciations does not in the least 
affect the interest or the value of the allusions they 





(ver. 18). In this senso it is probably used in 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 11 for the irregular troops kept by Usziah for 
purposes of plunder, and who are distinguished from 
his “army ” (ver. 18) maintained for regular engage- 
ments. 

(3.) In 2 Sam, iii. 22 (* troop *’) and 2 K. vy. 2 (* by 
companies 7’) it refers to marauding raids for the pur 
pose of plunder. 

@ Seo Ewald (Propheten, 229-81). “He seems to be 
lieve that Jeremiah has preserved the old prophecy 
more nearly in its original condition than Isaiah. 

b Amos, B. c. cir. 780, prophesied that a nation 
should afflict Isracl from the entering in of Hamath 
unto the torrent of the desert” (probably one of the 
wadies on the 8. E. extremity of the Dead Sea) ; that is, 
the whole of the country cast of Jordan. 

¢ Knobel refers the original of Is. xv., xvi. to the 
time of Jeroboam II., a great conqueror beyond Jor- 
dan. 


d We died 758, 7. ¢. 12 years after tho invasion of 
Pul. 


e¢ The word used in this passage for the palace of 
David in Zion, namely “ tent ” (A. V. * tabernacle ”), {8 
remarkable as an instance of the persistence with which 
the memory of the original military foundation of 
Jerusalem by the warrior-king was preserved by the 
Prophets. Thus, in Ps. Ixxvi. 2 and Lam. ii. 6 it is 
the © booth or bivouacking-hut of Jehovah ;” and in 
Ix. xxix. 1 tho city where David “ pitched,” or “em 
camped ”’ (not “ dwelt,” asin A. V.). 
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contain to the condition of Moab. They bear the 
evident stamp of portraiture by artists who knew 
their subject thoroughly. The nation appears in 
them as high-spirited,¢ wealthy, populous, and 
even to acertain extent civilized, enjoying a wide 
reputation and popularity. With a metaphor which 
well expresses at’ once the pastoral wealth of the 
country and its commanding, almost regal, position, 
but which cannot be conveyed in a translation, Moab 
1s depicted as the strong sceptre,o the beautiful 
staff, whose fracture will be bewailed by all about 
him, and by all who know him. In his cities we dis- 
cern 3 “great multitude’? of people living in 
“glory,” and in the enjoyment of yreat “ treasure,” 
crowding the public squares, the housetops, and the 
ascents and descents of the numerous high places and 
sanctuaries where the ‘priestsand princes’’ of 
Chemosh or Baal-Peor minister to the anxious devo- 
tees. Outside the towns lie the “ plentiful fields,” 
luxuriant as the renowned Carmel “ — the vineyards, 
and gardens of ‘summer fruits '’; — the harvest is 
being reaped, and the “ hay stored in its abundance,” 
the vineyards and the presses are crowded with 
peasants, gathering and treading the rapes, 
the land resounds with the clamor é of the vin- 
tagers. These characteristics contrast very favorably 
with any traits recorded of Amnon, Iidom, Midian, 
Amalek, the Philistines, or the Canaanite tribes. 
And since the descriptions we are considering are 
adopted by certainly two, and probably three proph- 
ets— Jeremiah, Isaiah, and the older seer — ex- 
tending over a period of nearly 200 years, we may 
safely conclude that they are not merely temporary 
circumstances, but were the enduring characteris- 
tics of the people. In this case there can be no 
doubt that amongst the pastoral people of Syria, 
Moab stood next to Israel in all matters of material 
wealth and civilization. 

It is very interesting to remark the feeling which 
actuates the prophets in these denunciations of 
a people who, though the enemies of Jehovah, were 
the blood-relations of Israel. Lalf the allusions of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah in the passages referred to, 
must forever remain obscure. 
know who the “ lords of the heathen’? were who, in 
that terrible / night, laid waste and brought to 
silence the prosperous Ar-moab and Kir-moab. Or 


We shall never: 
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received but one answer from all alike — * All is 
lost!) Moab is confounded and broken down!” 

Many expressions, also, such as the “ weeping of 
Jazer,”’ the «heifer of three years old,’ the 
“shadow of Hesbbon,* the “lions,’? must remain 
obscure. But nothing ean obscure or render obso- 
lete the tone? of tenderness and affection which 
makes itself felt in a hundred expressions through- 
out these precious documents. Ardently as the 
Prophet longs for the destruction of the enemy of 
his country and of Jehovah, and earnestly as he 
curses (he man * that doeth the work of Jehovah 
deceitfully, that) keepeth back his sword from 
hlood,”? yet he is constrained to bemoan and lament 
such dreadful calamities to a people so near him 
both in blood and Joeality. His heart) mourns — 
it sounds like pipes — for the men of Kir-heres; his 
heart cries out, it sounds like a harp for Moab. 

Isaiah recurs to the subject in another passage 
of extraordinary force, and of fiercer character 
than before, namely, xxv. 10-12. Ilere the ex- 
termination, the utter annihilation, of Moab, is 
fcontemplated by the Prophet with triumph, as one 
lof the first results of the reestablishment of Jeho- 
rvath on Mount Zion: * In this mountain shall the 
i hand of Jehovah rest. and Moab shall be trodden 
‘down under Lim, even as straw — the straw of his 
fown threshing-tloors at) Madimenah — is trodden 
down for the dunghill And He shall spread forth 
his hands in the midst of them — namely, of the 
Moabites — as one that swimmeth spreadeth forth 
his hands to swim, buffet. following butfet, right 
and lett, with terrible rapidity, as the strong swim- 
mer urges his way forward: and He shall bring 
down their pride together with the spoils of their 
hands. And the fortress of Miseab “— thy walls 
shall We bring down, lay low, and bring to the 
ground, to the dust.” 

If, according to the custom of interpreters, this 
and the preceding chapter (xxiv.) are understood 
as referring to the destruction of Babylon, then 
this sudden burst of indignation towards Moab is 
extremely puzzling. Dut, if the passage js exam, 
ined with that view, it will perhaps be found te 
contain some expressions which suggest the possi- 
ibility of Moab Jiaving been at. least within the 
ce of the Prophet, even though not in the fore- 








the occasion of that flight over the Arnon, when the; ground of his vision, during a great. part of the 


Moabite women were huddled toyether at the ford, 
like a flock of young birds, pressing to cross to the 
safe side of the stream,— when the dwellers in 
Aroer stood by the side of the high road which 
passed their town, and eagerly questioning the 
fugitives as they hurried up, “ What is done??? — 





@ Is. xv. 6; Jer. xivili. 29. The word Gaon (]1S3). 
like our own word " pride,” is susceptible of a good as 
Well as a bad sense. It is the term used for the 
“majesty ? and excellency © of Jehovah (Is. ii. 10, 


&e., Ex. xv. 7), and is frequently in the A. V. ren- 
dered by * pomp.” 


6 FTU3ID ; the * rod " of Moses, and of Aaron, and 
of the heads of the tribes (Num. xvii. 2, &c.). The 


term also means a “tribe.” No English word ex- 
presses all these meanings. 


¢ Spn ; the word used for the “ rods ” of Jacob's 
stratagem ; also for the ‘ staves ” in the pastoral para- 
ble of Zechariah (xi. 7-14). 
@ Carmel is the word rendered ‘ plentiful field ” in 
Is. xvi. 10 and Jer. xlvili. 33. 
¢ What the din of a vintage in Palestine was may 
125 


passage. The Hebrew words rendered © city” in 
xxv. 2— two entirely distinct terms — are posi- 
tively, with a slight variation, the names of the 
two chief Moabite strongholds, the same which are 
mentioned in xv. 1, and one of which? is in the 
Pentateuch a synonym for the entire nation of 





be inferred from Jer. xxv. 380: © Jehovah shall roar 
from on high... . dle shall mightily rowr. 2. . He 
shall give a shout as those that trend the grapes" 

S La noche triste, 

9 It is thus characterized by Ewald (Propheten, 
230). ‘ Kine so ganz von Traucr und Mitleid hingeris 
sene, von Weichheit zerflicssende, mehr elegisch als 
prophetisch gestimmte Empfindung steht unter den 
iltern Propheten einzig da; sogar bel Ilosea ist nichts 
ganz aehnliches.” 

Ah In the A. V. rendered ’ the high fort... But there 
is good reason to take it as the name of a place (Jer. 
MJIviii. 1). (Misaab.] 


i Gesenius believes Ar, WY, to be a Moabite fonn 


of Ir, “YY, one of the two words spoken of above. 


Num. xxiv. 19 acquires a new force, if the word ren- 
dered “city ” is interpreted us Ar, that is Moab. pe 
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Moab. In this light, verse 2 may be read as 
follows: For thou hast made of Ar a heap; of 
Kir the defenced a ruin: a palace“ of stranvers no 
longer is Ar, it shall never be rebuilt.” The same 
words are tound in verses 10 and 12 of the pre- 
teding chapter, in company with Mutsoth (A.V. 
“streets "') which we know from Nut. xxii. 39 to 
have been the name of a Moabite town. | [Ktun- 
JATH-MUZOTH. | A distinet echo of them is again 
heard in xxv. 3, 4; and finally in xxvi. 1, 5, there 
seems to be yet another reference to the same two 
towns, acquiring new force from the denunciation 
Which closes the preceding chapter: ‘ Moab shall 
be brought down, the fortress and the walls of Mis- 
gab shall be laid low; but in the land of Judah 
this song shall be sung, *Our Ar, our city, is strong 
a Trust in the Lord Jehor ah ‘iio bringeth 
down ‘those that dwell on high: the lofty Kir He 
layeth it low,’”’ ete. 

It is perhaps an additional corroboration to this 
view to notice that the remarkable expressions in 
xxiv. 17, “ Fear, and the pit, and the snare,” ete., 
actually occur in Jeremiah (xlviii. $53), in his de- 
nunciation of Moab, embedded in’ the old) proph- 
ecies out of which, like Is. xv., xvi., this passage 
is compiled, and the rest of which had certainly, 
as originally uttered, a direct and even exclusive 
reference to Moab. 

Between the time of Tsaiah’s denunciation and 
the destruction of Jerusalens we have hardly a 


reference to Moab. Zephaniah, writing in- the 
reign of Josiah, reproaches them (i. 8-10) for 


their taunts against the people of Jehovah, but no 
acts of hostility are recorded either on the one side 
or the other. From one passage in Jeremiah (xxv. 
9-21) delivered in the fourth vear of Jehoiakim, 
just before the first appearance of Nebuchadnezzar, 
it is spparent that it was the belief of the Prophet 
that the nations suerounding Israel —and Moab 
among the rest — were on the eve of devastation by 
the Chaldwans and of a captivity for seventy years 
(see ver. 11), from whieh, however, they should 
eventually be restored to their own country (ver. 
12, and xlviit. 47). From another record of the 
events of the same period or of one only just 
subsequent (2 NK. xxiv. 2), it would appear, how- 
ever, that Moab made terms with the Chaldawans, 
and for the time acted in coneert with them = in 
harassing and plundering the kingdom of Je- 
hoiakim. 

Four or five years later, in the first. year of Zede- 





kiah (Jer. xxvii. 1),2 these hostilities must have 
ceased, for there was then a regular intercourse be- 
tween Moab and the court at Jerusalem (ver. 3), 
possibly, as Bunsen suggests | Bibeliecrk, Propheten, | 
p. 536), negotiating a combined resistance to the 


also in Mic. vi. 9, at the close of the remarkable con- 
versation between Balak and Balaam there preserved, 


the word “YY occurs again, in such a manner that 
it is difficult not to believe that the capital city of 
Moab is intended: “Jehovah’s voice crieth unto Ar 
hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed 


ee © © oe 





a Arm6n. The same word is used by Amos (ii. 2) 
in his denunciation of Moab. 

b There can be no doubt that “ Joholakim ” in this 
verse should be ‘ Zedekiah.”? Seo ver. 3 of the same 
shap., and xxviii. 1. 

¢e Jer. «xiii. 6. 

d@ This feeling is brought out very strongly in Jer. 
xlviii. 11, where even the succossive devastations from 
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common enemy. The brunt of the storm must 
have fallen on .’udah and Jerusalem. The neigh- 
boring nations, including Moab, when the danger 
actually arrived probably adopted ‘the advice of 
setemiah (xxvii. 11) and thus escaped, though not 
Without much damage, yet without being carried 
away as the Jews were. That these nations did 
not sufler to the same extent as Judea is evident 
from the fact that many of the Jews took refuge 
there when their own land was laid waste (Jer. xl. 
11). Jeremiah expressly testifies that those who 
submitted themselves to the King of Babylon, 
thouvh they would have to bear a severe yoke, — 
severe that their very wild animals¢ would be en- 
slaved, — yet by such submission should purchase 
the privilege of remaining in their own country. 
The removal from home, so dreadful to the Semitic 
mind, was to be the fate only of those who resisted 
(Jer. xxvii. 10, 11, xxviii. 14). This is also sup- 
ported by the allusion of Ezekiel, a few years later, 
to the cities of Moab, cities formerly belonging to 
the Israelites, which, at the time when the Prophet 
is speaking, were still flourishing, ‘the glory of 
the country,”’ destined to become at a future day a 
prey to the Bene-Kedem, the «men of the East” 
— the Bedouins of the great desert of the Eu- 
phrates ¢ (Iez. xxv. 8-11). 

After the return from the Captivity it was a 
Meoabite, Sanballat of Horonaim, who took the 
ehiet part in annoying and endeavoring to hinder 
ue oper itions of the rebuilders of Jerusalem (Neh. 

_ 19, iv. 1, vi. 1, &e.). He confines himself, how- 
ever, to the same weapons of ridicule and scurtility 
which we have already noticed Zephaniah resent- 
ing. From) Sanhallat’s words (Neh. ii. 19) we 
showld infer that he and his country were subject 
to “the king.’ that is, the King of Babylon. 
During the interval since the return of the first 
caravan from Babylon the illegal practice of mar- 
riages between the Jews and the other people 
around, Moab amongst the rest, had become fre- 
quent. So fur had this gone, that the son of the 
high-priest was married to an Ammonite woman. 
Even among the families of Israel who returned 
from the Captivity was one bearing the name of 
Panatru-Moan (zr. il. 6. viii. 43; Neh. ii. 11, 
&e.), @name which must certainly denote a Moab- 
ite connection,7 though to the nature of the con- 
nection no clew seems to have been yet discovered. 
By Ezra and Nehemiah the practice of foreign 
marriages was stronyly repressed, and we never hear 
of it again becoming prevalent. 

In the book of Judith, the date of which is laid 
shortly after the return from Captivity (iv. 3), 
Moabites and Ammonites are represented as dwell- 
ing in their ancient seats and as obeying the call 





which Moab had suffered are counted as nothing— 
as absolute immunity — since captivity had been 6 
caped. 

¢ To the incursions of these people, true Arabs, it 
is possibly due that the LXX. in Is. xv. 9 introduce 
*ApaBas — “I will bring Arabs upon Dimon.” 


J The word mo, rendered reproach” io 


Zeph. ii. 8, occurs several times in Nehemiah in refer 
ence to the taunts of Sanballat and his companions. 
Wee iv. 4, vi. 18, &c.) 

g It will be observed that this name occurs in cot 
junction with Joab, who, if the well-known son of 
Zeruiah, would bo a descendant of Ruth the Moabitess 
But this is uncertain. ([Vol. ii. p. 1897 a.] 
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ef the Assyrian general. Their “ princes" (dp- 
xévras) and “ governors’? (j-youuévor) are men- 
tioned (v. 2, vii. 8). The Maccabees, much as they 


ravaged the country of the Ammonites, do not 
appear to have molested Moab Proper, nor is the 


name either of Moab or of any of the towns south 
of the Arnon mentioned throughout those books. 
Josephus not only speaks of the district in which 
Heshbon was situated as “ Moabitis’’ (Ant. xiii. 
15, § 4; also &. J. iv. 8, § 2), but expressly says 
that even at the time he wrote they were a “very 
great nation’? (Ant. i. 11, § 5). (See 5 Mace. 
xxix. 19.) 

In the time of Eusebius (Onomast. MwdB), 1 ¢ 
cir. A. D. 320, the name appears to have been 
attached to the district, as well as to the town of 
Rabbath — both of which were called Moab. It 
also lingered for some time in the name of the 
ancient Kir-Moab, which, as Charakmoba, is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy @ (Reland. Pakestins, p. 46°), 
and as late as the Council of Jerusalem, a. D. 536, 
formed the see of a bishop under the same title 
(wb. p. 533). Since that time the modern name 
Kerak has superseded the older one, and no trace 
of Moab has been found either in records or in the 
country itself. 

Like the other countries east of Jordan Moab has 
been very little visited by Europeans, and bevond 
its general characteristics hardly anything is known 
of it. The following travellers have passed throuzh 
the district of Moab Proper, from Wady Mujeb ou 
the N. to Kerak on the S.: — 

Seetzen, March, 1:06, and January, 1807. (U. I. 
Seetzen’s Reisen, etc., von Prof. Kruse, etc., 
vol. i. p. 405-426; ii. 820-377. Also the edi- 
tor’s notes thereon, in vol. iv.) 

Barckhardt, 1812, July 13, to Aug. 4. (Trarets, 
London, 1822. See also the notes of Gesenius 
to the Gerinan translation, Weimar, 1824, vol. 
li. p. 1061-1064.) 

irby and Mangles, 1818, June 5 to 8. (Travels in 
Egypt, etc., 1822, 8vyo; 1847, 12mo. Chap. 
vili.) 

De Sauicy, 1851, January. (Voyage autour de la 
Mer Morte, Paris, 1853. Also translated into 
English.) 


Of the character of the face of the country these 
travellers only give slight reports, and among these 
there is considerable variation even when the same 
district is referred to. ‘Thus between Kerak and 
Rabba, Irby (141 a) found “a fine country,” of 
great natural fertility, with “reapers at work and 
the corn luxuriant in all directions;”’ and the same 
district is described by Burckhardt as « very fertile, 
and large tracts cultivated ” (Syr. July 15); while 
“a Saulcy, on the other hand, pronounces that 
— Shihan (6 miles N. of Rabba) to the Wady 

. ae the country is perfectly bare, not a tree or a 
ush to be seen” — « Toujours aussi nu... pas 
alana pas un arbrisseau” (Voynge, i. 353); 
yo. again is contradicted by Seetzen, who not 


only found the soil very good, but encumbered with 


Te and other shrubs (Seetzen, i. 410). 
‘screpancies are no doubt partly due to 


® From the onder of 
an the 1 
a the latitade affixe © lists as they now stand, 


d to Charakm : 
Tefer to a place south of ae peers 
ject a materials for an investigation of this sub- 
of the Y befound in the curious variations of some 
th tablte names —Chemosh, Chemish ; Kir- 
remen Kir-heres, etc. ; Shomer, Shimrith ; and — 
g the close connection of Ammon with 
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difference in the time of year, and other temporary 
causes; but they also probably proceed from the 
disagreement which seems to be inherent in all 
descriptions of the same scene or spot by various 
deseribers, and which is enough to drive to despait 
those whose task it is to endeavor to combine them 
into a single account. 

In one thing all ayvree, the extraordinary num- 
ber of ruins which are scattered over the couutry, 
and which, whatever the present condition of the 
soil, are a sure token of its wealth in former 
ages. ‘ Wie sclirecklich,"’ says Seetzen, “ ist diese 
Residenz alter Konige und ihr Land verwiistet! 7! 
(i. $12). 

The whole country is undulating, and, after the 
general level of the plateau is reached, without any 
serious inequalities; and in this and the absence of 
conspicuous vevetation has a certain resemblance to 
the downs of our own southern counties. 

Of the languave of the Moabites we know nothing 
or next to nothing. In the few communications 
recorded as taking place between them and I[srael- 
ites no interpreter is mentioned (see Ruth; 1 Sam. 
xxii. 3,4, &¢ ). And trom the origin of the nation 
and other considerations we may perhaps conjecture 
that their language was more a dialect of Ilebrew 
than a different tongue.® ‘This indeed would follow 
from the connection of Lot, their founder, with 
Abraham. [Wrurrtinc, Amer. ed.] 

The narrative of Num. xxii. -xxiv. must be 
founded on a Muabite chronicle, though in its pres- 
ent condition doubtless much altered from what 
it originuly was before it came into the hands of 
the author of the Book of © Numbers. No attempt 
seems yet to have been made tv execute the dith- 
cult but interesting task of examining the record, 
with the view of restoring it to its pristine form. 

The following are the names of Moabite persons 
preserved in ‘the Bible — probably ebraized in 
their adoption into the Bible records. Of such a 
transition we seem to have a trace in Shqmer and 
Shimrith (see below). 


Zippor. 

Balik. 
“sion. 

Ruth 


Orpah (TTY). 


Mesha (Ww), 

Ithmah (1 Chr. xi. 46). 

Shomer (2 K. xii. 21), or Shimrith (2 Chr. xxiv. 
26). 

Sanballat. 


Add to these — 


Emim, tho name by which they called the Repha- 
im who originally inhabited their couutry 
and whom the Ammonites called Zamzummim 
or Zuzim. 

Cemésh, or Cemish (Jer. xlviii. 7), the deity of 
the nation. 


Of names of places the following may be men 
tioned :— 


Moab, with its compounds, Sedé-Moab, the fields 


Monb— the names of the Ammouite god, Moleeh, 
Milcom, Malchain. 

c If this suggestion is correct — and there must be 
some truth in it—then this passage of Numbers be- 
comes no less historically important than Gen xiv., 
which Ewald (Geschichte, i. 73, 131, &c.) with great 
reason maintains to be the work of a Canaanite chron- 
icler. 
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of M. (A. V. “the country of M."'); Arboth- 
Moab, the deserts (A. V. the ‘plains ”) of M., 
that is, the part of the Arabah occupied by 
the Moabites. 

Ham-Mishor, the high undulating country of 
Moab Proper CA. V. © the plain ’’). 


Ar, or Ar-Moab (7). 
tures to be a Meabite form of the word which 


This Gesenius conjec- 


in Hebrew appears us Ir (TD), a city. 


Arnon, the river (72378). 

Bamoth Baal. 

Beer Elim. 

Beth-diblathaim. 

Dibon, or Dinion. 

Eglaim, or perhaps Eglath-Shelishiya (Is. xv. 8). 

HLoroniim, 

Niriathaim. 

Kirjath-huzoth (Num. xxii. 39; comp. Is. xxiv. 
11). 

Kir-haraseth | -haresh, -heres. 

Kir-Moab. 

Luhith. 

Medeba. 

Nimrim, or Nimrah. 

Nobah or Nophah (Num. xxi. 30) 

hap-Pisgah. 

hap-Peor. 

Shaveh-Kariathaim (?) 

Zophim. 

Loar. 

It should be noticed how large a proportion of 
these names end in 1.4 

For the relivion of the Moabites see CHEMOSH, 
Mortrecn, Peon. [See especially BAAL-PEOR. | 

Of their habits and customs we have hardly a 
trace. The gesture emploved by Balak when he 
found that Balaam’s interference was fruitless — 
‘she smote his hands tovether ’’ —- is not mentioned 
avain in the Bible, but it may not on that account 
have been peculiar to the Moabites. Their mode 
of mourning, namely, cutting off the hair at the 
back & of the head and eropping the beard (Jer. 
xlviit. 37), is ene which they followed in’ common 
with the other non-Israelite nations, and whieh was 
forbidden to the Israclites (Lev. xxi. 5), who in- 
deed seem to have been accustomed rather to leave 
their hair and beard disordered and untrimmed 
when in vrief (see 2 Sam. xix. 24; xiv. 2). 

For a singular endeavor to identify the Moabites 
with the Druses, see Sir Gi. HH. Rose's pamphlet, 
The Affghans the Ten Tribes, ete. (London, 1852), 
especially the statement therein of Mr. Wood, late 
British consul at’ Damascus (p. 154-157). G. 

* MOAR, COUNTRY or FIELD OF 
(ANVS TT TWIT) denotes the cultivated ground 
in the upland (Gen. xxxvi. 35; Num. xxi. 20; Ruth, 
i. 1, 2, 6, 22, 11. 6, iv. 3; 1 Chr. i. 46, viii. 8). 
[Moaw. } II. 

* MOAB, PLAINS [A. V¥., but properly 
Deserts) OF (INV PVA), Num. xxii. 
1, xxvi. 8,63, xxxi. 12, xxviii. 4-50, xxxv. 1, xxxvi. 
13; Deut. xxxiv. 1,8; Josh. viii. 32. (Moan.] Hi. 


* MO’ABITE (AN, MwaB, Num. xxii. 
4; Judy. iit, 28; 2 Sam. villi. 25.1 K. xi. 383; 2 K. 
lii, 18, 21, 22, Q4, xiii. 20, xxiii. 13, xxiv. 2; 


“aN, Mwai, Vat. Mwaf, Ezr. ix. 1; SANT, 





“So also does Shaharaim, a person who had a spe- 
tial connection with Moab (1 Chr. viii. 8). 


b TIP, as distinguished from m3. 
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MwaBirns, Gen. xix. 37; ditto, Vat. -Be-, Deut 
ii. 9, 11, 29, xxiii. 3; 1 Chr. xi. 46; Neh. xiii. 1; 
1 Esdr. viii. 693 viol MwaB, Jud. vi. 1 (Vat. and 


Vule. omit); fem. PIN, MwaBiris, Vat 
-Bei-, 1 K. xi. 1: Moub, Afoubites, Moabitis), 2 


descendant of Moab, or an inhabitant of the coun- 
try socalled. [Moas.] A. 


* MO/ABITESS (7P2NWD: Maafins, 
Vat. -Bei-: Jonbitis), a Moabite woman, Ruth i. 
22, ii. 2, 21, iv. 5, 10; 2 Chr. xxiv. 26. A. 


* MO’ABITISH (TAN: MwaBires, Vat 
-Bei-: Moubitis), belonging to MoaB (Ruth ii. 6). 
A. 


MOADI/AH (MMTYW [festival of Jeho- 
tah): Maadai: [Vat. Alex. FA. omit ;] FA 
év xatpots: -Moadia). A priest, or family of priests, 
who returned with Zerubbabel. The chief of the 
house in the time of Joiakim the son of Jeshua 
was Piltai (Neh. xii. 17). Elsewhere (Neh. xii. 
d) called MAADIAIL 


MOCHMUR, THE BROOK (6 yxepuds- 
pos Moyoup: [Sin. Movxpoup:] Alex. omits Mox:: 
Vulg. omits; Syr. Nuchal de Peor), a torrent, t. ea 
small wady — the word “ brook "* conveys an entirely 
false impression — mentioned only in Jud. vii. 18; 
and there as specifying the position of Ekrebel — 
“near unto Chusi, and upon the brook Mochmur.” 
EKREREL has been identified, with great proba- 
bility, by Mr. Van de Velde in ldrabeh, a ruined 
site in the mountains of Central Palestine, equidis- 
tant from Nadalus and Seilin, S. E. of the former 
and N. E. of the latter; and the torrent Mochmour 
may be either the JVady Makfuriyeh, on the 
northern slopes of which dAdrabeh stands, or the 
Wudy Ahmar, which is the continuation of the 
former eastwards. 

The reading of the Syriac possibly points to the 
existence of a sanctuary of Baal-Peor in this neigh- 
berheod, but is more probably a corruption of the 


original name, which was apparently “SWOT 
(Simonis, Onomasticon, N. T. etc. p. 111). G. 


MO’DIN (Madeciv; Alex. Mwdeein, Mwdiem, 
MwSaecu, and in chap. ii. Mwdeerv; Joseph. Mwd- 
requ, and once Madeev: Modin: the Jewish form 


is, in the Mishna, DYYSTVWOT, in Joseph ben- 


Gorion, ch. xx.. FYI TVS; the Syriac version of 


Maceabees agrees with the Mishna, except in the ab- 
sence of the article, and in the usual substitution 
of » tor d, Moraim), a place not mentioned in either 
Old or New Testament, though rendered immortal 
by its connection with the history of the Jews in the 
interval between the two. It was the native-city 
of the Maceabean family (1 Mace. xiii. 25), and as 
a necessary consequence contained their ancestral 
sepulchre (rdgos) (ii. 70, ix. 19). Hither Mat- 
tathias removed from Jerusalem, where up to that 
time he seems to have been residing, at the com- 
mencement of the Antiochian persecution (ii. 1). 
It was here that he struck the first blow of resist- 
ance, by slaying on the heathen altar which had 
been erected in the place, both the commissioner 
of Antiochus and a reereant Jew whom he had in. 
duced to sacrifice, and then demolishing the altar. 
Mattathias himself, and subsequently his sons 
Judas and Jonathan, were buried in the family 
tomb, and over them Simon erected a structure 
which is minutely described in the book of Macca- 
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bees (xiii. 25-30), and, with less detail, by Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 6, § 6), but the restoration of which has 
hitherto proved as difficult a puzzle as that of the 
mausoleum of Artemisia. 

At Modin the Maccabsean armies encamped on 
the eves of two of their most memorable victuries 
—that of Judas over Antiochus Eupator (2 Macc. 
xiii. 14), and that of Simon over Cendebxus (1 
Mace. xvi. 4) — the last battle of the veteran chief 
before his assassination. The only indication of 
the position of the place to be gathered from the 
above notices is contained in the last, from which 
we may infer that it was near “the plain’’ (7d 
wedloy), i. e. the great maritime lowland of Philis- 
tie (ver. 5). By Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 
MnSeelu and “ Modim'"’) it is specified as near 
Diospolis, 7. ¢. Lydda; while the notice in the Mish- 
na (Pesachim, ix. 2), and the comments of Barten- 
ora and Maimonides, state that it was 15 (homan) 
miles from Jerusalem. At the saine time the de- 
scription of the monument seems ty iinply (though 
for this see below) that the spot was so lofty 4 as 
to be visible from the sea, and so near that even the 
details of the sculpture were discernible therefrom. 
All these conditions, excepting the last, are tolera- 
bly fulfilled in either of the two cites called Ludrdn 
and Kubab.o ‘The former of these is, by the shortest 
road —that through Wady Ali— exactly 15 Ro- 
man miles from Jerusalem; it is about 8 lnylish 
miles from Lydd, 15 from the Mediterranean, and 
9 or 10 froin the river J@uhin, on which it is prob- 
able that Cedron — the position of Cendebreus in 
Simon's battle — stood. Kudéb isa couple of miles 
further from: Jerusalem, and therefore nearer to 
Lydd and to the sea, on the most westerly spur of the 
hills of Benjamin. Both are lofty, and both appar- 
ently — Latrin certainly — command a view of the 
Mediterranean. In favor of Latrién are the exten- 
sive ancient remains with which the top of the hill 
is said to be covered (Rob. Bibl. Res. iii. 151: 
Tobler, Dittte Wand. 186), though of their age and 
particulars we have at present no accurate intorma- 
tion. Kubdb appears to possess no ruins, but on 
the other hand its name may retain a trace of the 
monument. 

The medisval and modern tradition’ places 
Modin at Soba,an eminence south of Kuriet ed- 
Enab; but this being not more than 7 miles from 
Jerusalem, while it is as much as 25 from Lydd and 
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nimity in the accounts of the medizval travellers, 
some of whoin, as William of Tyre (viii. 1), place 
Modin in a position near Emmaus-Nicopolis, Not 
(Annabeh), and Lydda.  M. Mislin also — usually 
so vehement in favor of the traditional sites — has 
recommended further investigation. If it should 
turn out that the expression of the book of Macea- 
bees as to the mouument being visible from the 
sea has been misinterpreted, then one impediment 
to the reception of Sota will be removed; but it is 
diflicult to account for the origin of the tradition 
in the teeth of those which remain. 
The descriptions of the tomb by the author of 
the book of Maccabees and Josephus, who had both 
apparently seen it, will be most conveniently com- 
pared by being printed together. 
Josephus, Ant. xiii. 6, §6 

* And Simon built a very 
large inenument to his 
father and his) brethren 
of white and — polished 
stone, And he raised it 


1 Mace. xiii. 27-30. 

And Simon made oa 
building over the sepul- 
ehre of his father and his 
brethren, and raised it 
aloft to view with polished¢ 


stone behind and before. up to a grevt and conspic- 
And he set up upon it uous height, and threw 


Cloisters around, and set 
up pillars of a single stone, 
a work wonderful to be 
hold: and nenr to these he 
built seven pyramids to his 
parents and his brothers, 
one for cach, terrible to 
behold both for sizo and 
beauty. 


seven pyrumids.one against 

another, for his father and 
his mother and his four 
brethren. And on these 
he made engines of war, 
and set great pillars round 
about, and on the pillars he 
made suits of armour fora 
perpetual inemory ;and bys 

the suits of armour ships 
carved, so that they might | 
be seen by all that sail on 
the sea. This sepulchre 
he made at Modin, and it And these things are pre- 
stands unto this day.” served even to this day.” 


The monuments are said by Eusebius (Qnom.) 
to have been still shown when he wrote — A. D. 
eirea 320). 

Any restoration of the structure from so imper- 
fect an account as the above can never be anything 
more than conjecture. Something has been already 
attempted under MAcCCABEES (vol. ii. p. 1715). 
But tm its absence one or two questions present 
themselves. [‘Town, Amer. ed. ] 

(1.) The “ ships" (aAota, nares). The sea and 
its pursuits were so alien to the ancient Jews, and 


30 from the sea, and also far removed from the| the life of the Maccabiwean heroes who preceded 
plain of Philistia, is at variance with every one of | Simon was —if we except their casual relations 
the conditions implied in the records. It has found | with Joppa and Janinia and the battle field of the 
advocates in our own day in M. de Sauley (f.1r¢} maritime plain — so unconnected therewith, that it 





Judaique, etc., 377, 378) and M. Salzmann; 7 the: 


latter of whom explored chambers there which may 
have been tombs, though he admits that there was 
nothing to prove it. A suyyestive fact, which Dr. 
Robinsun first pointed out, is the want of una- 





@ Thus the Vulg. of 1 Macc. ii. 1 has Mons Movin. 

b Ewald (Geach. iv. 350, note) suggests that the name 
Modin may be still surviving in Deir Mwin. But is 
not this questionable on philological grounds? and 
the position of Deir Ma‘in is less in accordance with 
the facts than that of the two named in the text. 

¢ See the copious references given by Robinson 
(Bibl. Res. ii. 7. note). 

d The lively account of M. Salazmann (Jérusalem, 
Etude, ete., pp. 37, 38), would be moro satisfactory if 
\t were leas encumbered with mistakes. To name but 


a 


is dificult not to suppose that the word is cor- 
rupted fromm what it originally was. ‘This was the 
view of J. D. Michaelis, but he does not propose 
any satisfactory word in substitution for mAota (see 
his suggestion in Grimin, ad loc.). True, Simon 


tribe of Judah.) This difficulty (which however is 
entirely imaginary, for they do not mention the name 
of Judah in connection with Modin) would have been 
‘enough to deter hin entirely from the task,” if he 
had not ‘found in the book of Joshua that M*dim 
(from which Modim is derived) was a part of the terri- 
tory allotted to the tribe of Judah.’ Now Middin 
(not M‘dim) was certainly in the tribe of Judah, but 
not within many miles of the spot in question, since 
it was one of the six towns which Jay in the district 
immediately bordering on the Dead Sea, probably in 


two. The great obstacle which intorposes itself in the depths of the Ghor itself (Josh. xv. 61). 


his quest of Modin is that Eusebius and Jerome state 


€ Atdw feotw. This Ewald Civ. 388) renders *in- 


‘hat it was “near Diospolis, on a mountain in the: scribed,” or “ graven’? — leschrieb: nen Steinen. 
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appears to have been to a certain extent alive to 
the importance of commerce to his country,“ and 
he is especially commemorated for having acquired 
the harbor of Joppa, and thus opened an inlet for 
the isles of the sea (1 Mace. xiv. 5). But it is 
dilficult to see the connection between this and the 
placing of ships on a monument to his father and 
brothers, whose memorable deeds had been of a 
different description. It is perhaps more feasible 
to suppose that the sculptures were intended to be 
symbolical of the departed heroes. In this case it 
seems not improbable that during Simon’s inter- 
course with the Romans he had seen and been 
struck with their war-galleys, no inapt symbols of 
the fierce and rapid career of Judas. How far 
such symbolieal representation was likely to occur 
to a Jew of that period is another question. 

(2.) The distance at which the “ships ’* were to 
be seen. Here again, when the necessary distance 
of Modin from the sea — Latrin 15 miles, Aubab 
13, Lydda itself 10 —and the limited size of the 
sculptures are considered, the doubt inevitably arises 
whether the Greek text of the book of Maccabees 
accurately represents the original. De Sauley 
(L' Art Judaique, p. 377) ingeniously suggests that 
the true meaning is, not that the sculptures could 
be discerned from the vessels in the Mediterranean, 
but that they were worthy to be inspected by those 
who were sailors by profession. ‘The consideration 
of this is reeommended to scholars. G. 


MO’ETH (Mwé@: JJedias). In 1 Esdr. viii. 
63, “ NoapiaAtt the son of Binnui”’ (Iezr. viii. 33), 
a Levite, is called “* Moeth the son of Sabban.” 

MOL’/ADAH (7009; but in Neh. TTS 
[birth, lineage]: MwAada, Alex. Madada; [Kada- 
Sau, Vat.!| KwAadau, Alex. MwAada: [Vat] 
Mwadda, [Rom.] Alex. Mwdada: Molds), a eity 
of Judah, one of those which lay in the distriet of 
“the south,’ next to Edom. It is named in the 
original list between Shema and Ilazar-gaddah, in 
the same group with Beer-sheba (Josh. xv. 26); 
and this is confirmed by another list in which it 
appears as one of the towns which, though in the 
allotment of Judah, were given to Simeon (xix. 2). 
In the latter tribe it remained at any rate till the 
reign of David (L Chr. iv. 28), but by the time of 
the Captivity it seems to have come back into the 
hands of Judah, by whom it was reinhabited alter 
the Captivity (Neh. xi. 26). It is, however, omit- 
ted from the catalogue of the places frequented by 
David during his wandering life (L Sam. xxx. 
27-31). 

In the Onomasticon it receives a bare mention 
under the head of ‘ Molada,’’ but under * [ether ” 
and Tether’? a place named Malatha is spoken of 
as in the interior of Daroma (a distriet which 
answered to the Negeb or “South” of the LHe- 
brews); and further, under “ Avath "? or "Apaua 
(7. e. Arad) it is mentioned as 4 miles from the 
latter place and 20 froin Hebron. Ptolemy also 
speaks of a Maliattha as near [lusa. And lastly, 
Josephus states that Herod Agrippa retired to a 
certain tower “in Malatha of Idumma’’ (év Mada- 
Bois THs 15.). ‘The requirements of these notices 
are all very fairly answered by the position of the 
modern el-J/i/h, a site of ruins of some extent, and 

a For the notice of this fuct I am indebted to the 
Rev. B. F. Westcott. 


+ Bv Schwarz (100) the Aral(e name {ts quoted as 
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two large wells, one of the regular stations on the 
road from Petra and Ain el-Weibeh to Hebron. 
Ll-Mith is about 4 English miles from Tell Arad, 
17 or 18 from Hebron, and 9 or 10 due east of 
Beer-sheba. Five miles to the south is Ararah, 
the Anorr of 1 Sam. xxx. 28. It is between 20 
and 30 from Elusa, assuming e-Khulasah to be 
that place; and although Dr. Robinson is probably 
correct in saying that there is no verbal affinity, 
or only a slight one, between Molada or Malatha 
and el-JMilh,? yet, taking that slight resemblance 
into account with the other considerations above 
named, it is very probable that this identification 
is correct (see Bibl. Res. ii, 201). It is accepted 
by Wilson (Lands, i. 347), Van de Velde (Memoir, 
p- 335), Bonar, and others. G. 
MOLE, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words Z'’inshemeth and Chéphdr péroth. 
1. Tinshemeth CVS} : domdAdak, Ald. omd- 
Aa€, in Ley. xi. 30; Aapos, Ald. Adpos: cygnus, 
lalpa, ibis). This word occurs in the list of unclean 
birds in Ley. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16, where it is 
translated “swan” by the A. V.; in Lev. xi. 80, 
Where the same word is found amongst the unclean 
sereeping things that creep upon the earth,” it 
evidently no longer stands for the name of a bird, 
and is rendered “mole’’ by the A. V. adopting 
the interpretation of the LXX., Vulg., Onkelos, 
and some of the Jewish doctors. Bochart has, 
however, shown that the Hebrew Choled, the Arabic 
Khuld or Khild, denotes the “ mole,’ and has 
argued with much force in behalf of the ‘+ chame- 
leon’? being the (éshemeth. The Syriac version 
and some Arabic MSS. understand “ a centipede” 
by the original word, the ‘Targum of Jonathan a 
* salumander,’’ some Arabic versions read sam- 
nutbras, Which Golius renders “a kind of lizard.” 
In Ley. xi. 80, the «chameleon? is given by the 


Tho Chameleon. (Chameleo vulgarts.) 


A. V. as the translation of the Hebrew T75, 
coach, whieh in all probability denotes some larger 
kind of lizard. [CHUAMELEON.] The only clew to 
an identification of tinshemeth is to be found in its 
etymology, and in the context in which the word 
occurs. Bochart conjectures that the root ¢ from 
which the Hebrew name of this creature is derived, 
has reference to a vulgar opinion amongst the 
ancients that the chameleon lived on air (comp. 
Ov. Jet. xv. 411, “Td quoque quod ventis animal 
nutritur et aura,’? and see numerous quotations 
from classical authors cited by Bochart (//ierez. 
ii. 505). The lung of the chameleon is Very large, 
and when filled with air it renders the body semi- 
transparent; from the creatnre's power of absti- 
nence, no doubt arose the fable that it lived on air. 


Muladah; by Stewart (Tent and Khan, p. 217) as el- 
Melech. 


c mrs, * to breathe,” whence PTT"), * breath.” 
- T. bi T . 
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It is probable that the animals mentioned with the 
tinshemeth (Lev. xi. 30) denote different kinds of 
lizards; perhaps therefore, since the etymology of 
the word is favorable to that view, the chameleon 
may be the animal inteuded by dinshemeth in Lev. 
xi. 30. As to the change of color in the skin of 
this animal numerous theories have been proposed ; 
but as this subject has no Scriptural bearing, it 
will be enough to refer to the explanation given by 
Milne-Edwards, whose paper is translated in vol. 
xvii. of the Ldinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
The chameleon belongs to the tribe Dendrosaura, 
order Saura; the family inhabits Asia and Africa, 
and the south of Europe; the C. vulgaris is the 
species mentioned in the Bible. As to the bird 
tinshemeth, see SWAN. 


2. Chéphdr pérdoth (AMD “on: 2 rq pdraua: 
talpe) is rendered “moles ’ by the A. V. in Is. ii. 
20; three MSS. read these two Hebrew words as 
one, and so the LXX., Vulg., Aquila, Symmiaclhius, 
and Theodotion, with the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions, though they adopt different interpretations 
of the word. (Bochart, //ieroz. ii. 449). It is diffi- 
cult to see what IHlebrew word the LXX. could 
have read; but compare Schleusner, Nov. Thes. in 
LXX. 8. v. pdratos. Gesenius follows Bochart in 
considering the Hebrew words to be the plural 
feminine of the noun chapharp:rdh,” but does not 
limit the meaning of the word to “ moles.’’ Mi- 
ehaelis also (Suyapl. ad Lez. Hel. p. 876 and 2042) 
believes the words should be read as one, but that 
“ sepulchres,"? or “vaults"’ dug in the rocks are 
intended. The explanation of Oedimann (Ver- 
mischt, Samin. iii. 82, 83), that the Hebrew words 
signify ‘(a bird) that follows cows for the sake of 
their milk,’ and ae the goat-sucker ( Caprimulgus 
Europeus) is intended, is improbable. Perhaps 
no reference is made by the Hebrew words (which, 
as so few MSS. join them, it is better to consider 
distinct) to any particular animal, but to the holes 
and burrows of rats, mice, etc., which we know 
frequent ruins and deserted places. (Harmer’s 
Observ. ii. 456.) Remembering the extent to 
which we have seen,’ says Kitto (Pict. Bib. on 
Is. xx.), ‘* the forsaken sites of the East perforated 
with the holes of various cave-digging animals, we 
are inclined to suppose that the words might gen- 
erally denote any animals of this description.” 
Rosenmiiller's explanation, “in effossionem, i. e. 
foramen Murium,” appears to be decidedly the 
best proposed ;, for not only is it the literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew, but it is more in accordance 
with the natural habits of rats and mice to occupy 
with bats deserted places than it is with the habits 
of moles, which for the most part certainly frequent 
cultivated lands, and this no doubt is true of the 
particular species, Spalax typhlus, the mole-rat of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, which by some has been 
supposed to represent the mole of the Scriptures; 
if, moreover, the prophet intended to speak exclu- 
sively of ‘moles,’ is it not probable that he 
would have used the term Chole (see above)? 
(WEASEL. ] W. OI. 


MO’LECH (sy 2%O71. with the article, except 
in 1 K. xi. 7 [the king): kpxwy, in Lev.; 6 Baot- 





a * Holes of rats.” 
b Mma ten, as if the Hebrew word was from 


“"T39, "a cow.” 
“fT 


jis character as a tutelary 
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Aebs abray, 1 K. xi. 7; 5 MoAdy, 2 K. xxiii. 10. 
and 6 MoAdx BaatAevs, Jer. xxxii. 85: Moloch) 
The fire-god Molech was the tutelary deity of the 
children of Ammon, and essentially identical with 
the Moabitish Chemosh.  lire-gods appear to have 
been common to all the Canaanite, Syrian, and 
Arab tribes, who worshipped the destructive ele- 
ment under an outward symbol, with the most 
inhuman rites. Auoug these were human sacri- 
fices, purifications and ordeals by fire, devoting of 
the first-born, mutilation, and vows of perpetual 
celibacy and virginity. To this class of divinities 
belonged the old Canaanitish Molech, against whose 
worship the Israelites were warned by threats of 
the severest punishment. The offender who de- 
voted his offspring to Molech was to be put to 
death by stoning; and in case the people of the 
land refused to inflict upon him this judgment, 
Jehovah would Himself exceute it, and cut him off 
from among his people (Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2-5). 
The root of the word Molech is the sume as that of 


Jp, melec, or * king,’ and hence he is identified 


with Malehamn (“their king’’), in 2 Sam. xii. 30, 
Zeph. i. 5, the title by which he was known to the 
Israelites, as being invested with regal honors in 
deity, the lord and 
master of his people. Our translators have recog- 
nized this identity in their rendering of Am. v. 
26 (where “your Moloch" is literally © your king,” 
as it is given in the margin), following the Greek 
in the speech of Stephen, in Acts vii. £3. Dr. 
Geiger, in accordance with his theory that the 
worship of Molech was far more widely spread 
among the Israclites than appears at first sight 
from the Old Testament, and that many traces are 
obscured in the teat, refers ** the king,” in Is. xxx. 
33, to that deity: “for Tophet i+ ordained of old; 
yea for the king it is prepared.” Avain, of the 
Israelite nation, personified as an-adulteress, it is 
suid, *¢ Thou wentest to dhe hing with oil (Is. lvii. 
¥); Amaziah the priest of Bethel forbade Amos to 
prophecy there, © for it is (he king's chapel’ (Am. 
vit, 13); and in both these instances Dr. Geiger 
would find a disynised reference to the worship 
of Molech (Urschri/t, ete., pp. 209-308). But 
whether his theory be correct or not, the traces of 
Molech-worship in the Old) Testament are sufli- 
ciently distinct to enable us to form a correct esti- 
mate of*its character. The first direct historical 
allusion to it is in the description of Solomon's 
idolatry in his old age. fe had in his harem 
many wornen of the Ammonite race, who “ turned 
away his heart after other gods,’ and, as a conse- 
quence of their influence, high places to Molech, 
“the abomination cf the children of Ammon,” 
were built on “the mount that is facing Jerusa- 
lem *’ — one of the summits of Olivet (1 IX. xi. 7). 
‘Two verses before, the same deity is called Mttcom, 
and from the circumstance of the two names being 
distinguished in 2 K. xxiii. 10, 13, it has been in- 
ferred by Movers, Ewald, and others, that the two 
deities were essentially distinet. There does not 
appear to be suflicient ground for this conclusion. 
It is true that in the later history of the Israelites 
the worship of Molech is connected with the Valley 
of Hlinnom, while the high place of Mileom wag 
on the Mount of Olives, and that no mention is 
made of human sacrifices to the latter. But it 
seems impossible to resist the conclusion that in 
1 K. xi. * Milcom the abomination of the Am- 
monites,’’ in ver. 5, is the same as “ Molech th: 
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abomination of the children of .Ammon,’’ in ver. 
7. ‘To avoid this Movers contends, not very con- 
Vincinely, that the latter verse is by a ditterent 
hand. Be this as it ie, in the reformation car- 
ried out by Josiah, the high place of Mileom, on 
the right hand of the Mount of Corruption, and 
Tophet in the valley of the ebildren of Hinnom 
were defiled, that) * ne man minht make lis son or 
his dauvhter to piss through the tire to Moleeh" 
(2 W.oxxhi. 10,103). In the narrative of Chroni- 
cles these are ineluded under the veneral term 
“Baal? and the apostasy of Solomon is not 
once illnided to. ‘Pophet soon appears to have been 
restored to dts original uses, for we find it asain 
alluded to. in the reign of Zedekiah, as the scene 
of child-slaughter and sacrifiee to Molech (ler. 
XXXi. 35). 

Most of the Jewish interpreters, Jarehi (on Lev. 
xviii. 21), Kimehi, and Matmonides (Wor. Med. iii 
33) among the nmmber, say that in the worship of 
Molech the children were not burnt but made te 
pass between two burning pytes, as a purifieatory 
rite. But the allusions to the actual sliuehter are 
teo plain to be mistaken, and Aben Ezradn his note 
on Lev. xvii. 21, that to cause to 
through “is the same as sto burn. “They sae- 
rificed their sons and their dauehters unto devils, 
and shed innocent blood, the blood of their sons and 
of their daughters, whom they saerifieed unto. the 
idols of Canaan (Ps. evi. 37, 38). In Jer. vii. 
31, the reference to the worship of Moleeh by hu- 
man sacrifice is still more distinet: they have 
built the high places of ‘Tophet. . to durn their 
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sons and their daughters i (he fire,” as = burnt- 
offerings unto Baal’ the sun-god of Tyre. with 
whom, or in) whose character, Molech was wor- 


shipped (Jer. xix. 5). Compare also Deut. xii. 31: 
Kez. xvi. ZO. 21, xxi. 87.0 But the most remark- 
able passage is that in 2 Chr. xxviii. 38, in which 
the wickedness of Ahaz is described: & Moreover, 
he burnt incense in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 


and burnt (VYD*)) his children in the fire, after 
the abominations of the nations whom Jehovah 
had driven out before the children of [srael" Now, 
in the parallel narrative of 2K. xvi. 3, instead of 


VAP, and he burnt,” the reading is YAP 


“he made to pass through,” and Dr. Geiger stu. 
vests that the former may be the true reading, of 
which the latter isan easy modifieation, serving as 
a euphemistic expression to discuise the horrible 
nature of the sacrificial rites. But it is more nat- 
ural to suppose that it is an exceptional instance, 


and that the true reading is YON), than to as- 
suine that the other passages have been intention- 
ally altered.¢ 9 The worship of Molech is evidently 
alluded to, though not expressly mentioned, in eon- 
nection with star-worship and the worship of Baal 
in 2K. xvii. 16,17, xxi. 5. 6, which seems to show 
that, Molech, the flame-god, and Baal, the sun-od, 
whatever their distinetive attributes, and whether 
or not the latter is a general appellation including 
the former, were worshipped with the same rites. 
The eaccihee of children is said by Movers to have 
been not. so much an expiatory, as a purificatory 
rite, by whieh the victims were purged from the 
dross of the body and attained union with the 





@ We may infer from the expression, “after the 
abominations of the nations whom Jehovah had 
iriven out before the children of Isracl,” that the 
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deity. In support of this be quotes the myth of 
Baaltis or Isis, whom Maleander, king of Byblus, 
etmploved as nurse for his child. Isis suckled the 
infant with her finger, and each night burnt what- 
ever Was mortal in its body. When Astarte the 
mother saw this she uttered a ery of terror, and 
the child was thus deprived of immortality (Plut. 
/s. g Os. ch. 16). But the sacrifice of Mesba king 
of Moab, when, in despair at failing to cut his way 
through the overwhelming forces of Judah, Israel, 
and Edom, he offered up his eldest son a burnt- 
aflering, probably to Chemosh, his national divin- 
ity, has more of the character of an expiatory rite 
tu appease an angry deity, than of a ceremonial 
purification. Besides, the passage from Plutarch 
hears evident traces of Egyptian, if not of Indian 
Influence. 


Acccording to Jewish tradition, from what 
souree we know not, the image of Molech was of 
brass, hollow within, and was situated without 
Jerusulem. Kimehi (on 2 K. xxiii, 10) deseribes it 
as*+set within seven chapels, and whoso offered fine 
flour they open to him one of them, (whoso offered) 
turtle-doves or young pigeons they open to him 
two; a lamb, they open to him three; a ram, they 
open to him four; a ealf, they open to him five: an 
ox, they open to him six, and so whoever offered his 
son they open to him seven. And his face was 
(that) of a calf, and his hands stretched forth like 
a’ niin who opens his hands to receive (something) 
of his neighbor, And they kindled it with fire, 
and the priests took the babe and put it into the 
hands of Molech, and the babe gave up the ghost. 
And why was it called Tophet and Hinnom? Be 
eause they used to make a noise with drums (to- 
phim), that the father might not hear the cry of 
his child and have pity upon him, and return to 


him.  Tinnom, beeanse the babe wailed (724, 


menahem), and the noise of his wailmg went up. 
Another opinion (is that it was called) Hinnom, 
heeause the priests used to say — “ May it profit 


(TT3TT) thee! may it be sweet to thee! may it 
he of sweet savor to thee!’? All this detail is 
probably as fictitious as the etymologies are un- 
psound, but we have nothing to supply its place. 
Selden conjectures that the idea of the seven chap- 
els may have been borrowed from the worship of 
Mithra, who had seven gates corresponding to the 
seven. planets, and to whom men and women were 
sucrificed (De Dis Syn. Synt. i.e. 6). Benjamin 
Tudela deseribes the remains of an ancient Am- 
inonite temple which he saw at Gebal, in which 
Was a stone image richly gilt seated on 9 throne. 
On either side sat two female figures, and before it 
was an altar on which the Ammonites anciently 
burned incense and offered sacrifice (Aarly Travels 
in’ Palestine, p. 79, Bohn). By these chapels 
Lightfoot explains the allusion in Am. v. 26; Acts 
vii. 43, to “the tabernacle of Moloch; ’? & these 
even chapels (if there be truth in the thing) help 
us to understand what is meant by Molech’s tab- 
ernacle, and seem to give some reason why in the 
Prophet he is called Siceuth, or the Corert God, 
beeanse he was retired within so many Cancells 
(for that word Kimehi useth) before one could 


come at him’ (Conun. on Acts vii. 437. It was 








character of the Molech-worship of the time of Abar 
was essentially the same as that of the o!d Cansaa- 
ites, although Movers maintains the contra ry. 
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nore probably a shrine or ark in which the figure 
of the god was carried in processions, or which 
sontained, as Movers conjectures, the bones of chil- 
dren who had been sacrificed and were used for 
magical purposes. [AMMON, vol. i. p. 85 «.] 

Many instances of human sacrifices are found in 
ancient writers, which may be compared with the 
descriptions in the Old Testament of the manner 
in which Molech was worshipped. ‘The Carthagin- 
ians, according to Augustine (De Cuvit. Det, vii. 
19), offered children to Saturn, and by the Gauls 
even grown-up persons were sacrificed, under the 
idea that of all seeds the best is the human kind. 
Eusebius (Prep. £v. iv. 16) collected froin Porphyry 
numerous examples to the same effect, from which 
the following are selected. Among the Rhodians 
a man was offered to Kronos on the 6th July; after- 
wards a criminal condemned to death was substi- 
tuted. The same custom prevailed in Salamis, but 
was abrogated by Diiphilus king of Cyprus, who 
substituted an ox. According to Manetho,°Amosis 
abolished the same practice in Egypt at Heliopolis 
sacred to Juno. Sanchoniatho relates that the 
Phenicians, on the occasion of any great calamity, 
sacrificed to Saturn one of their relatives. Istrus 
says the same of the Curetes, but the custom was 
abolished, according to Pallas, in the reign of Ila- 
drian. At Laodicea a virgin was sacrificed yearly 
to Athene, and the Dumatii, a people of Arabia, 
buried a boy alive beneath the altar each year. 
Diodorus Siculus (xx. 14) relates that the Cartha- 
ginians, when besieyed by Agathoeles tyrant of 
Sicily, offered in public sacrifice to Saturn 200 of 
their noblest. children, while others voluntarily de- 
voted themselves to the number of 300. ITis de- 
scription of the statue of the god differs but slightly 
from that of Molech, which has been quoted. The 
image was of brass, with its hands outstretched 
towards the ground in such a manner that the 
child when placed upon them fell into a pit full of 
fire. 


Molech, “ the king,’ was the lord and master of 
the Ammonites; their country was his possession 
(Jer. xlix. 1), as Moab was the heritage of Che- 
mosh; the princes of the land were the princes of 
Malcham (Jer. xlix. 3; Am. i. 15). lis priests 
were men of rank (Jer. xlix. 3), taking precedence 
of the princes. So the priest of Hercules at Tyre 
was second to the king (Justin. xviii. 4, § 5), and 
like Molech, the god himself, Baal Chamman, is 
Melkart, “the king of the city.” The priests of 
Molech, like those of other idols, were called Che- 
marim (2 K. xxxiii. 5; Hos. x. 5; Zeph. i. 4). 

Traces of the root from which Molech is derived 
are to be found in the Milichus, Malica, and Mal- 
cander of the Phoenicians; with the last mentioned 
may be compared Adrammelech, the fire-god of 
Sephurvaim. These, as well as Chemosh the fire-vod 
of Moab, Urotal, Dusares, Sair, and Thyandrites, 
f the Edomites and neighboring Arab tribes, 
and the Greek Dionysus, were worshipped under 
the symbol of a rising flame of fire, which was 
imitated in the stone pillars erected in their honor 
(Movers, Phan.i. c. 9). Tradition refers the origin 
of the fire-worship to Chaldea. Abraham and his 
weestors are iid to have heen fire-worshippers, 

ind the Assyrian and Chaldean armies took with 
them the sacred fire accompanied by the Mavi. 





@ The crown of Malcham, taken by David at Rab- 
beh, is said to have had in it a precious stone (a mag- 
net, according to Kimchi), which is described by Cyril 
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There remains to be noticed one passage (2 Sam. 
xii. 81) in which the Hebrew written text ha 


WDD, makken, while the marginal reading is 


72n, malhen, which is adopted by our trans 
lators in their rendering © brick-kiln.”) | Kimehi 
explains aelhkén as ‘the place of Molech,’’ where 
sacrifices were offered to him, and the children of 
Ammon made their sons to pass through the fire. 
And Milcom and Malken, he says, are one.@ = On 
the other hand Movers, rejecting the points, reads 
12%, metledn, “our king,” which he explains 
as the title by whieh he was known to the Ammo- 
nites. Whatever may be thought of these inter- 
pretations, the reading followed by the A. V. ig 
searcely intellizible. W. A. W. 

MO’LI (MooAi [ Vat. -Aer]: Moholi). MALI, 
the son of Merari (1 Lsdr. viii. 47; comp. Tar. 
viii. 18). 

MO’LID (pdOID [Degelter]: Mana; Alex. 
Modad: Joli’). The son of Abishnur by his wife 
Abihail, and descendant of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii 
29). 

MO’LOCH. The Iebrew corresponding to 
‘your Moloch’? in the A. V. of Amos v. 26 is 
moD5n, mulkckem, & your king,” as in the mar- 
ein, In accordance with the Greck of Acts. vii. 
43. (6 MoAdx: Moloch), which followed the LAX. 
of Amos, our translators have adopted a form of 
the name Morercit which does not exist in He- 
brew. Kimehi, following the Taremm, takes the 
word as an appellative, and not as a proper name, 


while with regard to sieeuth (IDO, A. V. © tab- 
ernacle ") he holds the opposite opinion. Lis note 
is as follows: “ Scceuth is the name of an idol; 
and (as for) malkekem he spake of a star which 
was made an idol by its name, and he calls it 
‘king,’ becanse they thought it a king over them, 
or because it was a great starin the host of heaven, 
which was as a king over his host; and so ¢ to burn 
incense to the queen of heaven,’ as T have explained 
in the book of Jeremiah.’ | Gesenius compares 
with the “tabernacle of Moloch the sacred tent 
of the Carthaginians mentioned by Diodorus (xx. 
65). Ltosenmiiller. and after him) Ewald, under- 
stood by stecuth a pole or stake on which the figure 
of the idol was placed. It was more probably a 
kind of palanquin in which the image was carried 
in processions, a custom which is alluded to in Is. 
xlvi. L; Epist. of Jer. 4 (Selden, De Dis Syr. Synt. 
1. c. 6). W. A. W. 

* MOLTEN IMAGE. [Ipot, 21.] 

* MOLTEN SHA. [Stea, Mouren.] 

MOM DIS (Moudios; [ Vat. Mopdeios3| Alex. 
Mopders: -Vordias). The same as MAApAt, of 
the sons of Bani (1 Isdr. ix. d4; comp. zr. x. 
3+). 

MONEY. This article treats of two principal 
matters, the uncoined money and the coined money 
mentioned in the Bible. Before entering upou the 
first. subject of inquiry, it will be necessary to speak 
of uncoined money in general, and of the antiquity 
of coined money. Anaccount of the principal mon- 
etary systenis of ancient times is an equally need- 





mee 





on Amos as transparent and like the day-star, whence 
Molech has groundlessly been identified with the plinet 
Venus (Vossius, De Orig. Jdol., ii. c. 5, p. 881). 
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ful introduction to the second subject, which re- 
quires a special knowledye of the Greek coinaves. 
A notice of the Jewish coins, and of the coins cur- 
rent in Judwa as lite as the time of Hadrian, will 
be interwoven with the examination of the passages 
in the Bible and Apocrypha relating to them, in- 
stead of being separately given. 

1. Uncotnep Money. 1. Uncoined Money in 
general, — Vt has been denied by some that there 
ever has been any money not coined, but this is 
merely a question of terms. It is well known that 
ancient hations that were without a commave weighed 
the precious metals, a practice represented on the 
eyptian monuments, on whieh gold and silver are 
shown to have been kept in the form ef rings (see 
eut, p. 1995). The gold rings found in the Celtic 
countries have been held to have had the same use. 


: | 
It has indeed been arcued that this could not. have | 


been the case with the latter, since they show no 
mnonetary system; yet it is evident from. their 
weiehts that they all contain complete multiples or 
parts of a unit, so that we may fairly suppose that 
the Celts, before they used coins, had, like the 
ancient Egyptians, the practice of keeping money 
in rings, which they weighed when it was neces- 
sary to pay a fixed amount. We have no certain 
record of the use of ring-money or other uneoined 
Inoney in antiquity excepting among the Egyptians. 
With them the practice mounts up to a remote 
age, and was probably as constant, and perhaps as 
reculated with respect to the weight of the rings, 
as a cuinage. It ean searcely be doubted that the 
highly civilized rivals of the Eevptians, the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, adopted if they did not 
originate this custom, elayv tablets having been 
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expedition of Xerxes. The pieces of that age are 
of so archaic a style, that it is hard, at first sight, 
to believe that there is any length of time between 
them and the rudest and therefore earliest of the 
coins of sEgina or the Asiatic coast. It must, 
however, be recollected that-in some conditions of 
art its growth or change is extremely slow, and 
that this was the case in the early period of Greek 
art seenis evident from the results of the excava- 
tions on what we may believe to be the oldest, sites 
in Greece. The lower limit obtained from the 
evidence of the coins of known date, may perhaps 
be conjectured to be two, or at most three, centuries 
hefore their time; the higher limit is as vaguely 
determined by the negative evidence of the Homeric 
writings, of which we cannot guess the age, except- 
ing as before the first Olympiad. On the whole it 
seems reasonable to carry up Greek coinage to the 
8th century B.c. Purely Asiatic coinage cannot 
be taken up to so early a date. The more archaic 
Persian coins seem to be of the time of Darius 
H_astaspis, or possibly Cyrus, and certainly not 
much older, and there is no Asiatic money, not 
of Greek cities, that ean be reasonably assigned to 
an early period. Crisus and Cyrus probably orig- 
inated this branch of the coinage, or else Darius 
Hystaspis followed the example of the Lydian king. 
Coined money may therefore have been known in 
Palestine as early as the fall of Samaria, but only 
through ecommeree with the Greeks, and we cannot 
suppose that it was then current there. 

3. Notices of Unevined Money in the O. T.— 
There is no distinct mention of coined money in 
the books of the O. T. written before the return 
from Babylon. The contrary was formerly sup- 


found specifying grants of money by weight (Raw- | posed to be the ease, partly because the word shekel 


linson, fer. vol. i. p. G84); and there is therefore 
every probability that it obtained also in Palestine, 
although seemingly unknown in Greece in the time 
before coinave was there introduced. There is no 
trace in: vypt, however, of any diflerent size in 
the rings represented, so that there is no reason tor 
supposing that this further step -was taken towards 
the invention of coinage. 

2. The Antiquity of Cotned Money. — Respeect- 
ing the origin of coinvee, there are two accounts 
seemingly at variance: some saying that Phidon 
king of Argos first struck money, and according to 
Ephorus, in ceeina; but Herodotus ascribing its 
invention to the Lydians. ‘The tormer statement 
promaubly refers to the orivin of the coinage of 
Kuropean Greece, the latter to that of Asiatic 
Greece; for it seems, judging from the coins them- 
selves, that the cleetrum staters of the cities of the 
coast of Asia Minor were first issued as early as 
the silver coins of cEvina, both classes appeariug 
to comprise the most. ancient pieces of money that 
are known to us. When Herodotus speaks of the 
Lydians, there can be no doubt that he refers not 
yo the currency of Lydia as a kingdom, which 
seems to commence with the daries and similar 
silver pieces now found near Sardis, and probably 
of the time of Croesus, being perhaps the same as 
the staters of Croesus (Kporetor, Tul. Poll.), of 
the ancients; but that he intends the money of 
Greek cities at the time when the coins were issued 
or later under the authority of the Lydians. If we 
conclude that coinage commenced in European and 
Asiatic Greece about the same time, the next. ques- 
tion is whether we can approximately determine 
the date. This is extremely diflicult, since there 
are no coins of known period before the time of the 


has a vazue sense in Jater times, being used for a 
coin as well as a weight. Since however there is 
some seeming ground for the older opinion, we may 
here examine the principal passaves relating to 
money, and the principal terms employed, in the 
books of the Bible written before the date above 
mentioned. 

In the history of Abraham we read that Abime- 
lech gave the patriarch “a thousand [pieces] of 
silver,” apparently to purchase veils for Sarah and 
her attendants; but the passage is extremely diffi- 
cult (Gen. xx. 16). The LXX. understocd shekels 
to be intended (yidta SiSpayua, l. c. also ver. 14), 
and there can be no doubt that they were right, 
though the rendering is accidentally an unfortunate 
one, their equivalent. being the name of a coin. 
The narrative of the purchase of the burial place 
from Ephron gives us further insizht into the use 
of money at that time. It is related that Abraham 
offered “ full silver? for it, and that Ephron valued 
it at “four hundred shekels of silver,’ which ac- 
cordingly the patriarch paid. We read, “ And 
Abraham hearkened unto Ephron; and Abraham 


weiched (OPriay) to Ephron the silver, which he 
had named in the audience of the sons of Heth. 
four hundred shekels of silvery current with the 
merehant ” (anid TAY, xxiii. 3 ad sin. esp. 9, 
16). Here a currency is clearly indicated like that 
which the monuments of Egypt show to have been 
there used in a very remote age; for the weighing 
proves that this currency, like the Egyptian, did 
not bear the stamp of authority, and was therefore 
weiched when employed in commerce. <A similar 
purchase is recorded of Jacob, who bought a parcel 
of a field at Shalem for a hundred kesitahs (xxxtii. 
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18,19). The occurrence of a name different from 
shekel, and, unlike it, not distinctly applied in any 
other passage to a weight, favors the idea of coined 


money. But what is the kesitah (TON) ? The 


old interpreters supposed it to mean a lamb, and it 
has been imagined to have been a coin bearing the 
figure of alamb. There is no known etymological 
ground for this meaning, the lost root, if we com- 
cc # 
pare the Arabic dass, he or it divided equally,” 
being perhaps connected with the idea of division. 
Yet the sanction of the LXX., and the use of 
weights having the forms of lions, bulls, and geese, 
hy the Egyptians, Assyrians, and probably Persians, 





Prom Lepsius, Denkmdaler, Abth. iii. BI 39, No. 3. See 
also Wilkinson’s Anc. £y. ii. 10, for weights in the 
form of a crouching antelope: and comp. Layard’s 
Nin. and Bab. pp. 600-602. 
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as the material of ornaments and costly works. A 
passave in [saiah has indeed been supposed to show 
the use of gold coins in that prophet's time: speak- 
ing of the makers of idols, he says, “ They lavish 
gold out of the bag, and weich silver in the balance”’ 
(xlvi. 6). The mention of a baw is, however, 4 
very insufficient reason for the supposition that the 
gold was coined money. Rings of gold may have 
been used for money in Palestine as early as this 
time, since they had been lone previously so used 
in Keypt; but the passage probably refers to the 
people of Babylon, who may have had uncoined 
money in both metals like the Egyptians. A. still 
more remarkable passage would be that in Ezekiel, 


which Gesenius supposes (Lex. s. v. WWI) to 


mention brass as money, were there any sound 
reason for following the Vulg. in the literal render- 
ing of JENETTS EWI PPS, quia cfusum est 
@s tuum, instead of reading * because thy filthiness 
was poured out"? with the A. V. (xvi. 36). The 
context does indeed admit the idea of money, but 
the sense of the passave does not seem to do so, 
whereas the other translation is quite in accordance 
with it, as well as philologically adiissible (see 
Gesen. Lew. |. ¢.). The use of brass money at this 
period seems unlikely, as it was of later introduetion 
in Greece than money of other metals, at least silver 
and electrum: it has, however, been supposed that 
that there was an independent. copper coinage in 
further Asia before the introduction of silver money 
by the Seleucid and the Greek kings of Bac- 
triana. 

We may thus sum up our results respecting the 
money mentioned in the books of Seripture written 
before the return from Babylon. From the time 
of Abraham silver money appears to have beer. in 
gener use in’ Kevpt and Canaan. This money 


must make us hesitate before we abandon a render- | was weighed when its valne had to be determined, 


ing 80 singularly confirmed by the relation of the 
Latin pecunia and pecus. Throughout the history 
of Joseph we find evidence of the constant use of 


in the case of the famine, when it is related that 
all the money of Egypt and Canaan was paid for 
corn, and that then the Egyptians had recourse to 
barter (xlvii. 13-26). Tt would thence appear that 
money was not very plentiful. In the narrative of 
the visits of Joseph's brethren to Egypt, we find 
that they purchased corn with money, which was, 
as in Abraham’s time, weighed silver, for it is 
spoken of by them as having been restored to their 
sacks in “its [full] weight’? (xliii. 21). At the 
time of the exodus, money seems to have been still 
Weighed, for the ransom ordered in the Law is 
stated to be half a shekel for each man — “ half'a 
shekel after the shekel of the sanctuary [of] twenty 
geralis the shekel ’ (x. xxx. 13). Here the shekel 
is evidently a weight, and of a special system of 
which the standard examples were probably kept by 
the priests. Throughout the Law, money is spoken 
of as in ordinary use; but only silver money, gold 
being mentioned as valuable, but not clearly as used 
in the same manner. This distinction appears at 
the time of the conquest of Canaan, when covetous 
Achan found in Jericho “a goodly Babylonish 
earment, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a 
tongue of gold of fifty shekels weight’ (Josh. vii. 
21). Throughout the period before the return from 
Babylon this distinction seems to obtain: whenever 
wything of the character of money is mentioned 

usual metal is silver, and gold generally occurs 


and we may therefore conclude that it was not of a 
settled system of weights. Since the money of 


i eypt and that of Canaan are spoken of together 
money in preference to barter. This is clearly shown | 


in the account of Joseph's administration during 
the famine, we may reasonably suppose they were 
of the same kind; a supposition which is confirmed 
by our findiny, from the monuments, that the Eevp- 
tians used uncoined inoney of gold and of silver. 


[tis even probable that the form) in both cases was 


similar or the same, since the ring-money of egypt 
resembles the ordinary ring-money of the Celts, 
among whom it was probably first introduced by 
the Pheenician traders, so that it is likely that this 
form generally prevailed before the introduction of 
coinage. We find no evidence in the Bible of the 
use of coined money by the Jews before the time 
of Ezra, when other evidence equally shows that it 
was current in Palestine, its general use being prob- 
ably a very recent change. ‘This first notice of 
coinage, exactly when we should expect it, is not 
to be overlooked as a confirmation of the usual 
opinion as to the dates of the several books of Serip- 
ture founded on their internal evidence and the 
testimony of ancient writers; and it lends no sup- 
port to those theorists who attempt to show that 
there have been creat changes in the text. Minor 
confirmations of this nature will be found in the 
later part of this article. 

Il. Comep Monty. 1.0 The Principal Mone. 
tary Systems of Antiquity. — Some notice of the 
principal monetary systems of antiquity, as deter- 
mined by the joint evidence of the cvins and of 
ancient writers, is necessary to render the next 
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section comprehensible. We must here distinctly’ 
lay down what we mean by the different. systems 
With which we shall compare the Hebrew coinage, 
asx current works are generally very vague and dis- 
cordant on this subject. The common opinions 
respecting. the stundards of antiquity have been 
formed frome a study of the statements of writers 
of ditlerent ave and authority, and without a due’ 
discrimination between weights and coins. The, 
coins, instead of being taken as the basis of all: 
hypotheses, have been cited to confirm or refute | 
previous theories, and thus no Jegitimate induction 
has been formed from their study. [f the contrary | 
method is adopted, it has firsth the advantaye of 
resting upon the tidisputable authority of monu- 
ments which have not been tampered with: and, | 
in the second place, it is of am essentially inductive 
character. The result) simplifies the examination 
of the statements of ancient writers, by showing 
that they speak of the same thing by different names 
on account of a change which the ecolns at once 
exphun, and by tndieating that probably at least 
one talent was only a weight. not used for coined , 
money Unless weighed in a Mass. 
The earliest Greek coins, by which we here intend 
those struck ino the ave betore the Persian War. 
are of three talents or standards: the Attic. the. 
zkevinetan, and the Macedonian or earlier Pha- 
nician. “Phe oldest. coins of Athens, of oEeina.’ 
and of Macedon and Vhrace, we should select. as 
typical respectively of these standards: obtaining 
as the weight of the Attic drachm about 67-5 grains | 
troy; of the -Evinetan, about 96; and of the Mace- 
donian, about 58 — or 116, if its drachny be what 
is now venerally held to be the didrachin. ‘The 
electrum coinage of Asia) Miner probably affords | 
examples of the use by the Greeks of a iene 
talent, which may be called the later Phoenician, 
if we hold the staters to have been tetradrachims, 
for their full weight is about 248 ers.; but it is 
possible that the pure cold whieh they contain. 
about 186 ers., should alone be taken into account, 
in which case they would be didrachims on the 
Evinetan standard. Their division into) sixths 
(heet) may be urged on either side. | Tt) may be 
supposed that the division into oboli was retained ; 
yut then the half heeta has its proper name, and 
‘is nut called an obolus. However this may he, the 
gold and. silver coins found at. Sardis, which we | 
may reasonably assivn to Crassus, are of this weight, 
| 

| 


and may be taken as its earliest examples, without 
of course proving if was a Greek system. ‘They 
eive w tetradrachm, or equivalent, of about 246 
erains, and a drehm of 61-5: but neither of these 
coins is found of this early period. Among these 
systems the Attic and the .Eginetan are easily 
reeounized in the classical writers: and the Mace- 
donian is probably their Alexandrian talent of gold 
and silver, to be distincuished from the Alexan- 
drian talent of copper. Respecting the two Pha- 
nician talents there is some ditheulty. The lubeic 
talent of the writers we recognize nowhere in the 
coinage. It is useless to search for isolated in- 
stances of Icuboie weight in Huba@a and elsewhere, 
when the coinage of the island and ancient coins 
generally atlord no class on the stated Euboie 
weicht. It is still more unsound to force an agrec- 


oS > 


@ Mr. Waddington has shown (Meélanges de Nuoiis- 
matique) that the so-called coins of the satraps were 
Never issued excepting when these governors were in 
pommeud of expeditions, and were therefore invested 
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ment between the Macedonian talent of the coins 
and the Euboic of the writers. It may be sup- 
posed that the Luboic talent was never used for 
money; and the statement of Herodotus, that the 
hing of Versia received his gold tribute by this 
Weight, may mean no more than that it was 
weizhed in Eubcie talents. Or perhaps the near- 
ness of the Kubvie talent to the Attic caused the 
coins struck on the two standards to approximate 
in their weights; as the Cretan coins on the 
-Eginetan standard were evidently lowered in weight 
bv the influence of the Asiatic ones on the later 
Pheenician standard. 

We must now briefly trace the history of these 
talents. 

(.) The Attic talent was from a very early 
period the standard of Athens. If Solon really 


-reduced the weight, we have no money of the city 


of the older currency. Corinth followed the same 
systeui; and its use was diffused by the great 
influence of these two leading cities. In Sicily 
and Italy, after, in the case of the former, a limited 
use of the -Evinetan talent, the Attic weight be 
eame universal. In Greece Proper the Eginetan 
talent, to the north the Macedonian, and in Asia 
Minor and Africa the later Phoenician, were long 
its rivals, until Alexander made the Attic standard 


-untversal throughout his empire, and Carthage 


alone maintained an independent system. After 
Alexander's time the other talents were partly 


| . . . 
restored, but the Attic always remained the chief. 


From the earliest: period of which we have speci- 
mens of muney on this standard to the time of the 
Koman dominion it suflered a great depreciation, 
the drachm falling from 67-5 grains to about 65-5 
under Alexander, and about 55 under the early 
Cwsars. [ts later depreciation was rather by adul- 
teration than by lessening of weight. 

(6.) Vhe cEvinetan talent was mainly used in 
Greece Proper and the islands, and seems to have 
been annihilated by Alexander, unless indeed after- 
wards restored in one or two remote towns, as 
Leucas in Acarnania, or by the @eueral issue of a 
coin equally assignable to it or the Attic standard 
as a hemidrachns or a te¢rebolon. 

(c.) The Macedonian talent, besides being used 
in Macedon and in some Thracian cities before 
Alexander, was the standard of the great Pha 
mician cities under Persian rule, and was afterwards 
restored in’ most of them. It was adopted in 
Kevpt by the first Ptolemy, and also mainly used 
by the later Sicilian tyrants, whose money we 
belteve imitates that of the Egyptian sovereigns. 
It might have been imayined that Ptolemy did not 
berrow the talent of Macedon, but struck money 
on the standard of Egypt, which the commerce of 
that country might have spread in the Mediter- 
ranean in a remote age, had not a reeent discovery 
shown that the EKgvptian standard of weight was 
much heavier, and eventin excess of the Aeginetan 
drachm, the unit being above 140 grs., the half 
of which, again, is greater than any of the drachms 
of the other three standards. It cannot therefore 
be compared with any of them. 

(/.) The later Phenician talent was always used 
for the oflicial coinage of the Persian kings and 
commanders,® and after the earliest period was very 


with special powers. This discovery explains the 
putting to death of Aryandes, satrap of Egypt, for 
striking a coinage of his own. 
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general in the Persian empire. After Alexander, it 
was scarcely used excepting in coast-towns of Asia 
Minor, at Carthage, and in the Pheenician town of 
Aradus. 

Respecting the Roman coinage it is only neces- 
mry here to state that the origin of the weights 
of its gold and silver money is undoubtedly Greek, 
and that the denarius, the chief coin of the latter 
metal, was under the early emperors equivalent to 
the Attic drachm, then greatly depreciated. 

9. Coined Money mentioned in the Bible. — The 
earliest distinct mention of coins in the Bible is 
held to refer to the Persian money. In Ezra (ii. 
69, viii. 27) and Nehemiah (vii. 70, 71,72) current 


gold coins are spoken of under the name PWD, 


FDA, which only occurs in the plural, and ap- 
pears to ‘correspond to the Greek grarip Aapet- 
ds OF Aapekds, the Daric of numismatists. The 
renderings of the LXX. and Vulg., Xpugous, soli- 
dus, drachma, especially the first and second, lend 
weight to the idea that this was the standard gold 
coin at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and this 
would explain the use of the same name in the 
First Book of Chronicles (xxix. 7), in the account 
of the offerings of David's great men for the Tem- 
ple, where it would be employed instead of shekel, 
asa Greek would use the term stater. [Sec Art. 
DARIC. } 





Patric. Obv.: King of Persia to the right, kneeling, 
bearing bow and javelin. Rev.: Irregular incuse 
square. British Museum. 


The Apocrypha contains the earliest distinct 
allusion to the coining of Jewish money, where it 
is narrated, in the First, Book of Maccabees, that 
Antiochus VII. granted to Simon the Maccabce 
permission to coin money with his own stamp, as 
well as other privileges (Ka) érérpeWd vot worjoat 
xéupa Wiov véuicua 7H xhpa cov. xv. 6). This 
was in the fourth year of Simon’s pontificate, n. C. 
140. It must be noted that Demetrius IT. had in 
the first year of Simon, B. c. 143, made a most 
important decree granting freedom to the Jewish 
people, which gave occasion to the dating of their 
contracts and covenants, — ‘In the first year of 
Simon the great hich-priest, the leader, and chief 
of the Jews"? (xiii. 34-42), a form which Josephus 
gives differently, “In the first year of Simon, 
ee of the Jews, and ethnarch” (Ant. xiii. 

). 

The earliest Jewish coins were until lately con- 
sidered to have been struck by Simon on receiving 
ae permission of Antiochus VII. They may be 
thus described, following M. de Saulcy’s arrange- 
nent: — 

SILVER. 


1. sw Sp), « Shekel of Israel.” Vase, 
above which S [Year] 1. 


R mwa mow, “ Jerusalem the holy.”’ 
Branch bearing three flowers. AX. 
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2, OMWTT SC, «Half-shekel.”” Same type 
and date. 
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Rw Tp DSW. Same type. AR. (Cus, 
B. M. 


3. ONT Saw, “Shekel of Israel.” Same 
type, above which 2W (2 SW), « Year 2.” 

RR awipn DWI’. Same type. AR. 

4. Dow SST. Half-shekel.”” Same type 
and date. 


€ 
Rw oybwi. Same type. 


AR. 





5. SST blpits F “¢ Shekel of Israel’? Same 
type, above which 2W (2 SIW), « Year 3." 
Ry TWIT Dow, Same type. MR 
(Cut) Be M. 
COPPER. 
1. TT VAAN MAW, “Year four: Half” 
A fruit, between two sheaves ? 


hy PVs mow, “Of the redemption of 


Zion.” Palm-tree between two baskets? 1. 





2, YIN VIAN MW, « Year four: Quarter. 
Two sheaves? 


Vs nds, “Of the redemption of 
Zion.” <A fruit. /B. (Cut) Mr. Wigan’s col: 


lection. 


3. VIN MW, “ Year four.” 


tween two fruits ? 


A sheaf be 
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ly jv mos, “Of the redemption of 
(Cut) Wigan. 
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Zion.’ Vase. JE. 





The average weight of the silver coins is about 
220 grains troy for the shekel, and 110 for the 
half-shekel.@ ‘The name, from one shows that 
the shekel was the Jewish stater. ‘The determina- 
tion of the standard weight of the shekel, which, 
be it remembered, was a weight as well as a coin, 


and of its relation to the other weights used by! when) they 
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them.’”” He goes on to conjecture that Moses 
adopted the Egyptian unit, and to state the im- 
portance of distinguishing between the Mosaic 
weirht and the extant Jewish shekel. “It ap- 
pears,”’ he continues, “that the half-shekel of ran- 
som had, in the time of our Saviour, been converted 
into the payment of a didrachmon to the Temple; 
and two of these didrachma formed a stater of the 
Jewish currency, This stater was evidently the 
extant ‘Shekel Israel,’ which was a tetradrachmon 
of the Ptolemaic scale, though generally below tha 
standard weight, like most of the extant specimens 
of the Ptolemies; the didrachmon paid to the 
Temple was, therefore, of the same monetary scale. 
Thus the duty to the Temple was converted from 
the half of an Attic to the whole of a Ptolemaic 
didrachmon, and the tax was nominally raised in 
the proportion of about 105 to 65; but probably 
the value of silver had fallen as much in the two 
preceding ceituries. Tt was natural that the Jews, 
beyan to strike money, should have 


the Hebrews, belones to another article [WarrGirs | revived the old name shekel, and applied it to their 


AND MEASURES]: here we have only to consider 
its relation to the different: talents of antiquity. 
The Shekel corres ponds almost exactly to the tetra- 
drachm or didrachin of the earlier Phasnician talent 
in use in the cities of Phanicia under Versian 
rule, and after Alexander's time at. Tyre, Sidon, 
and Berytus, as well as in Feyvpt. It is repre- 


sented in the LXX. by didrachin, a rendering 
which has oceasioned vreat difficulty. to numis- 
matists. Col. Leake suevested, but did not adept, 


what we have no doubt is the trne explanation. 
Atter speaking of the shekel as probably the Pha- 
nician and Hebrew unit of weight, he adds: 4+ This 
weight appears to have been the same as the 
Eevptian unit of weight, for we learn from Hora- 
pollo that the Movas, er unit, which they held to 
be the basis of all nuineration, was equal to two 
drachme; and diSpaxpoy Is employed syuony- 


mously with gikAos for the Hebrew word shekel ; 


by the Greek Septuagint; consequently, the shekel 
and the didrachmon were of the same weight. 1 
am aware that some learned coumentators are 
of opinion that the translators here meant a di- 
drachmon of the Graeco-Luyptian  seale, which 
weighed about [10 rains; but it is hardly credtble 
that. didpax pov should have been thus employed 
without any distinguishing epithet, ata time when 
the Ptolemaic seale was yet of recent. origin [in 
Egypt], the word didrachmon on the other hand, 
having for ages been applied to a silver money, of 
ahout 130 vrains, in the currency of all cities which 
follow the Attic or Corinthian standard, as well as 
in the silver money of Alexander the Great and 
[most of | his successors. In all these currencies, 
as well as in those of Lydia and Persia, the stater 
was an Attic didrachmon, or, at least, with ne 
greater difference of standard than occurs among 
modern nations using a denomination of weight or 
measure common to all; and hence the word §{- 
Spaxpoy was at leneth employed as a measure of 
veivht, without any reference to its origin in the 
Attic drachma. Thus we find the dr: achina of gold 
described as equivalent to ten didrachma, and “the 
‘alf-shekel of the .Pentateuch, translated by the 
Septuagint 7% Hutov Tov d:dpaypov. There ean 
be no doubt, therefore, that the Attte, and not 
the Greco-Meyptian didrachinon, was intended by 





a Coins are not always exact iu relative weight: In 
wome modern coinages the smaller coins are intention- 





stater, or principal coin; and equally so, that they 
should have adopted the scale of the neighboring 
opulent and powerful kingdom, the money of which 
they must have long been in the habit of employ- 
ing. ‘The inscription on the coin appears to have 
heen expressly intended to distinguish the mone- 
tary shekel or stater from the Shekel ha-Kodesh, 
or Shekel of the § Sancti Appendix to Nu- 
mismata Helleniea, pp. 2, 3: 

The great point here gained is that the Egyptian 
unit was a didrachin, a conclusion confirmed by the 
discovery of an Egyptian weight not greatly ex- 
ceeding the Attic didrachm. The conjecture, how- 
ever, that the LXX. intend the Attic weight is 
forced, and leads to this double dilemma, the sup- 
position that the didrachm of the LAX. is a shekel 
and that of the N. ‘T. halt'a stater, which is the 
same as half a shekel, and that the tribute was 
wreatly raised, whereas there is no evidence that in 
the N. ‘TP. the term didrachm is not used in exactly 
the same sense as in the LXX. The natural ex- 
planation seems to us to be that the Alexandrian 
Jews adopted for the shekel the term didrachm as 
the conimon name of the coin corresponding in 
weight to it, and that it thus became in Hebra- 
istic Greek the equivalent of shekel. There is no 
ground for supposing a difference in use in the 
LXX. and N. '., more especially as there happen 
to have been few, if any, didrachms current in Pal- 
estine in the time of our Lord, a fact which gives 
creat significance to the finding of the stater in the 
fish by St. Peter, showing the minute accuracy of 
the evangelist. The Ptolemaic weight, not being 
Kevptian but) Pheenician, chanced ‘to agree with 
the Hebrew, which was probably derived from the 
sume souree, the primitive system of Palestine, and 
perhaps of Babylon also. — Respecting the weights 
of the copper coins we cannot as yet speak with 
any confidence. 

The fabric of the silver coins above described is 
so diflerent from that of any other ancient money, 
that it is extremely hard to base any argument on 
it alone, and the cases of other special classes, as 
the ancient money of Cyprus, show the danger of 
such reasoning. Some have been disposed to con- 
sider that it proves that these coins cannot be later 
than the time of Nehemiah, others will not admit 





ally heavier than they would be if exact divisions of 
the larger. 
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it to be later than Alexander’s time, while some| Respecting the exact meaning of the types of the 
till hold that it is not too archaic for the Macca-| copper, save the vase, it is difficult to form a prob- 
bean period. Against its being assigned to the jable conjecture. They may reasonably be supposed 
earlier dates we may remark that the forms are too|to have a reference to the vreat festivals of the 
exact, and that apart from style, which we do not | Jewish year, which were connected with thanks- 
exclude in considering fabric, the mere mechanical | viving for the fruits of the earth. But it may, on 
work is like that of the coins of Phoenician towns | the other hand, be suggested that they merely in- 
atruck under the Seleucid. The decisive evidence, | dicate the products of the Iloly Land, the fertility 
however, is to be found by a comparison of the |of which is so prominently brought forward in the 
copper coins which cannot be doubted to complete | Scriptures. With this idea the representation of 
the series. These, though in some cases of a sim-|the vine-leaf and bunch of grapes upon the later 
ilar style to the silver coins, are generally far more | coins would seem to tally; but it must be recol- 
like the undoubted pieces of the Maccabees. lected that the lower portion of a series generally 
The inscriptions of these coins, and all the other | shows a departure or divergence from the higher in 
Hebrew inscriptions of Jewish coins, are in a char-|the intention of its types, so as to be an unsafe 
acter of which there are few other examples. As | guide in interpretation. 
Gesenius has observed (Gram. § 5), it bears a} Upon the copper coins we have especially to ob- 
strong resemblance to the Samaritan and VPheeni- | serve, as already hinted, that they form = an impor- 
cian, and we may add to the Aramean of coins, |tant guide in judging of the ave of the silver. 
which must be carefully distinguished from the | That they really belony to the same time is not to 
Arameean of the papyri found in Egypt.¢ The use| be doubted. Everything but the style proves this. 
of this character does not afford any positive evi-| Their issue in the 4th year, after the silver cease 
dence as to age; but it is important to notice that, {in the 3d year, their types and inscriptions, leave 
although it is found upon the Maccabean coins,'nv room for doubt. The style is remarkably dif- 
there is no palseographic reason why the pieces of | ferent, and we have selected two specimens for en- 
doubtful time bearing it should not be as early as graving, which afford examples of their diversity. 
the Persian period. We venture to think that the difference between 


The meaning of the inscriptions does not offer the silver coins engraved, and the small copper 
matter for controversy. ‘I'heir nature would indi- |!" Which most nearly resembles them in the 
cate a period of Jewish freedom from Greek influ- | fetT™ of the letters, is almost as great as that  be- 
ence as well as independence, and the use of an! tWeen the large copper one and the copper pieces 
era dating from its eoninhcneei ent The form used |Of John Hyreanus. The small copper coin, be it, 
on the copper coins clearly shows the second and remembered, more nearly resembles the silver money 
third points. It cannot be supposed that the dating ; tH8n does the large one. 
is by the sabbatical or jubilee year, since the re- From this inquiry we may lay down the follow- 
demption of Zion is particularized. These are sep- | i" particulars as a basis lor the attribution of this 
arated from the known Maccabean and later coins | Cl@8s- 1+ The shekels, half-shekels, and correspond- 
by the absence of Hellenism, and connected with ing copper coins, may be on the evidence of fabric 
them by the want of perfect uniformity in their in- and inscriptions of any age from Alexauder'’s time 
scriptions, a point indicative of a time of national until the earlier period of the Maccabees. 2. They 
decay like that which followed the dominion of the must belong to a time of independence, and one at 


earlier Maccabees. Here it may be remarked that which Greek influence was excluded. 3. ‘They date 
from an era of Jewish independence. 


the idea of Cavedoni, that the form mewn’, M. de Sauley, struck by the ancient appearance 


succeeding in the second year to pow, ieoté of the silver coins, and disregarding the diflerence 


. j in style of the copper, has conjectured that the 
be an es er ee ‘i that y a Sete nes whole class was struck at some early period of 
a Sinn salah is ear ae aa Mini BAL prosperity. He fixes upon the pontificate of Jad- 

23), notwithstanding its i oe a i. : De dua, and supposes them to have been first issued 
5 1 i isa a ia i E 4 i ©! when Alexander granted great privileges to the 
“Tho, ‘ad , ie af th epee rie A is _'Jews. If it be admitted that this was an occasion 
of the vara a half hekcieo hate necesito which an era might be reckoned, there isa 
the pot of dA ea d a . dd q serious ditHiculty in the style of the copper coins, 

epee Oh TRANS ANG ANSON. 8 FOG Nnae OueCeC | and: those whol have practically studied the subject 
seems to us remarkably consistent with the inscrip- 


: ‘of the fabric of coins will admit that, though archaic 
tions a ith ( t. Cay i ’ a . 
nd with what we should expect. Cavedoni |style may be long preserved, there can he no wis 


ee ee ee 7 ey | take as to Jate style, the earlier limits of which are 
against the old ice Bethe MIAN he | far more rigorously fixed than the later limits of 
pot of manna has niece ar hichiathia sian Wage archaic style. But there is another ditliculty of 
But it may be replied that es : this pee ae d even a graver nature. Alexander, who was esseli- 
a lat cover thaton ites pone a ae pene oe d tially a practical genius, suppressed all the varying 
both with ae ds without cover andsthat ae differ- weights of money in his empire excepting the At- 
ent forms given to the vase which is oe Bantineian tic, which he made the lawful standard. Philip had 
the Jewish wolliw seem: t6 indicate thatak 43 es ee struck his gold on the Attic weizht, his silver on 
resentation of something like the pot of Manna ee the Macedonian. Alexander even changed his native 
when Nebuch seit took Ficaaies ; ae of | currency in carrying out this great commercial re- 
which there was therefore only a traditional ee form, of which the importance has never been recoz- 

; yi nized. Is it likely that he would have allowed a 


pati new currency to have been issued by Jaddua on a 
system different from the Attic? If it be urged 

@ See Mr. Waddington’s paper on the so-called sa- | that this was a sacred coinage for the tribute, and 
wap coins (Mélanges de Numismatique). that therefore an oxception may have been made, 
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it must be recollected that an excess of weight 
would not have been so serious a matter as a defi- 
ciency, and besides that it is by no means clear that 
the shekels follow a Jewish weight. On these 
crounds, therefore, we feel bound to reject M. de 
Sanley’s theory. 

The basis we have Iaid down is in entire accord- 
ance with the old) theory, that this class of coins 
wits Issued by Sitnon the Maceabee. M. de Sauley 
would, however, urge against our conclusion the 
circumstance that he has attributed) small copper 
coins, all of one and the same class, to Judas the 
Maceabee, Jonathan, and John Tyreanus, and that 
the very dissimilar coins hitherto attributed to 
Simon must therefore be of another period. — If 
these attributions be correct, his deduction is per- 
fectly sound, but the cirenmstance that Simon 
alone is unrepresented in the series, whereas we 
have most reason to look for coins of him, is ex- 
tremely suspicious. We shall, however, show in 
discussing this class, that we have discovered evi- 
dence which seems to us sufficient to induce us to 
abandon M. de Sauley’s classification of copper 
coins to Judas and Jonathan, and to conmence 
the series with those of John Tlyreanus. For the 
present therefore we adhere to the old attribution 
of the shekels., half-shekels, and similar copper 
coins, to Simon the Maceabee. 

We now vive a dist of all the principal copper 
coins of a later date than those of the class de- 
scribed ahove and anterior to Herod, according to 
M. de Sauley's arrangement. 


COPPER COINS. 


Ll. Judas Mueccabeus. 





wT “ Judah, 
Sun the iNustrious priest, 
sam and friend of the Jews.” 
Cosaalsn 


Within a wreath of olfve ? 


. Two cornua copie united, within which a 
pomegranate. J. W. 


2. Jonathan. 





phe by) ae 
sn the high-priest, 
friend of the Jews.” 
armyboy7 


Within a wreath of oltre ? 
RY. The same. iz. W. 
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Phy 
myrtort 
ian peal 2a 
Ty. The same. A. W. 
3. Simon. 
(Wanting.) 


4. John Hyrcanus. 





yarTWT John 
WTI the high-priest, 
sor and friend of the Jews ” 
awn 


Within a wreath of olive f 
Ry. Two cornua copie, within which a pome 
granate. .E. W. 





my 
WT 4S 
ab Pin 
rier y da 
rosy 
RY. The same. Al. W. 
5. Judas-Aristobulus and Antigonus. 


IOYTAA .. 
BASIA ? 
A? 
Within a crown. 
RY. Two cornua copiw, within which a pome- 


granate. 
Similar coins. 


7. Alexander Janneus. 





(A.) BASIAEQ ....... OT (BASIAEQNS 
AAEZANAPOY). Anchor. 


Ry. ee hehe PADS, «Jonathan the king;” 


within the spokes of a wheel. 2. W. 


ce 














(B.) AS ..... AEZANAPO. Anchor. 


“Toe Wd s42 
ofa wheel. 4. W. 

(C.) BASIAENS AAEZANAPOY. Anchor. 

ur JUV, “Jonathan the king.” 
Flower. 

The types of this last coin resemble those of one 
of Antiochus VII. 

(D.) BASIAEQS AAEZANA .... Anchor. 

RY. Star. 


within the spokes 


Alexandra. 
BASIAIS AAEZANA. Anchor. 
RY. Star: within the rays nearly-effaced Hebrew 
inscription. 
Hyrcanus (no coins). 
Aristobulus (no coins). 
Hyrcanus restored (no coins). 
Oligarchy (no coins). 
Arisiobulus and Alexander (no coins). 
Hyrcanus again restored (no coins). 
Antigonus. 





around a crown. 


R.... 09 a7 yan manny?) 
“ Mattathiah the high-priest’?? 4. W. 


This arrangement is certainly the most satisfac- 
tory that has been yet proposed, but it presents 
serious difficulties. The most obvious of these is 
the absence of coins of Simon, for whose money we 
have more reason to look than for that of any other 
Jewish ruler. M. de Saulcy’s suggestion that we 
may some day find his coins is a scarcely satisfac- 
tory answer, for this would imply that he struck 
very few coins, whereas all the other princes in the 
list, Judas only excepted, struck many, judging 
from those found. That Judas should have struck 
but few coins is extremely probable from the un- 
settled state of the country during his rule; but 
the prosperous government of Simon seems to re- 
quire a large issue of money. A second difficulty 
is that the series of small copper coins, having the 
same, or essentially the same, reverse-type, com- 
mences with Judas, and should rather commence 
with Simon. A third difficulty is that Judas bears 
the title of priest, and probably of high-priest, for 


the word 9959 is extremely doubtful, and the 
128 
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extraordinary variations and blunders in the in- 
scriptions of these copper coins make it more prob- 


able that 2172 is the term, whereas it is extremely 


doubtful that he took the office of high-priest. It 
is, however, just possible that he may have taken 
an inferior title, while acting as high-priest during 
the lifetiine of Alcimmus. These objections are, how. 
ever, all trifling in comparison with one that seems 
never to have struck any inquirer. These smal 
copper coins have for the main part of their reverse- 
type a Greek symbol, the united cornua copia, and 
they therefore distinctly belong to a period of Greek 
influence. Is it possible that Judas the Maccabee, 
the restorer of the Jewish worsbip, and the sworn 
enemy of all heathen customs, could have struck 
money with a type derived from the heathen, and 
used by at least one of the hated family that then 
oppressed Israel, a type connected with idolatry, 
aud to a Jew as forbidden as any other of the rep- 
resentations on the coins of the Gentiles? It seems 
to us that this is an impossibility, and that the use 
of such a type points to the time when prosperity 
had corrupted the ruling family and Greek usages 
once more were powerful in their influence. This 
period may be considered to commence in the rule 
of John Hyreanus. whose adoption of foreign cus- 
toms is evident in the naming of his sons far more 
than in the policy he followed. If we examine the 
whole series, the cuing bearing the name of “ John 
the high-priest’’ are the best in execution, and 
therefore have some claim to be considered the 
earliest. 

It is important to endeavor to trace the origin 
of the type which we are discussing. The two 
cornua copiz first occur on the Evyptian coins, 
and indicate two sovereigns. In the money of the 
Seleucid the type probably originated at a mar- 
riage with an Egyptian princess. The cornus 
copix, as represented on the Jewish coins, are first. 
found, as far as we are aware, on a coin of Alex- 
ander If. Zebina (B. c. 128-122), who, be it ree- 
ollected, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon. ‘The 
type occurs, however, in a different form on the 
unique tetradrachm of Cleopatra, ruling alone, in 
the British Museum, but it nay have been adopted 
on her marriage with Alexander 1. Balas (n. o 
150). Yet even this earlicr date is after the rule 
of Judas (B. c. 167-161), and in the midst of that 
of Jonathan; and Alexander Zebina was contem- 
porary with Jolin Hyrcanus. We have seen that 
Alexander Jannzus (B. c. 105-78) seems to have 
followed «a type of Antiochus VIT. Sidetes, of which 
there are coius dated B. c. 132-151. 


Thus far there is high probability that M. de 
Saulcy’s attributions before John Hyreanus are ex- 
tremely doubtful. This probability has been almost 
changed to certainty by a discovery the writer has 
recently had the good fortune to make. The acute 
Barthélemy mentions a coin of “Jonathan the 
high-priest,”’ on which he perceived traces of the 
words BASIAEQNS AAEZANAPOY, aud he ac- 
cordingly conjectures that these cvins are of the 
same class as the bilingual ones of Alexander Jan- 
neus, holding them both to be of Jonathan, and 
the latter to mark the close alliance between that 
ruler and Alexander I. Balas. An examination o 
the money of Jonathan the hivh-priest has led us 
to the discovery that many of his coins are restruck, 
that some of these resiruck coins exhibit traces of 
Greek inscriptions, showing the original pieces to 
be probably of the class attributed to Alexander 
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Janneeus by M. de Sauley, and that one of the 
latter distinetly bears the letters ANAI. T [AAE=- 
ANAPOY]. The two impressions of restruck coins 
are in general of closely consecutive dates, the ob- 
ject of restriking having usually been to destroy an 
obnoxious coinage. That this was the motive in 
the present Instance appears from the large number 
of restruck coins among those with the name of 
Jonathan the high-priest, whereas we know of no 
other restruck Jewish coins, and from the change 
in the style from Jonathan the king to Jonathan 
the high-priest. 

Under these cireumstances but two attributions 
of the bilingual coins, upon which everything de- 
pends, can be entertained, either that they are of 
Jonathan the Maceabee in alliance with Alexander 
I. Balas, or that they are of Alexander Janneus; 
the Jewish prince having, in either case, changed 
his evinage. We learn from the ease of Antigonus 
that double names were not unknown in the family 
of the Maccabees. To the former attribution there 
are the following objections. 1. On the bilingual 
coins the title Jonathan the king corresponds to 
Alexander the king, implying that the same prince 
is intended, or two princes of equal rank. 2. Al- 
though Alexander L. Balas sent presents of a royal 
character to Jonathan, it is extremely unlikely that 
the Jewish prince would have taken the regal title, 
or that the king of Syria would have actually 
granted it. 3. The Greek coins of Jewish fabric 
with the inscription Alexander the king, would 
have to be assigned to the Syrian Alexander [., 
instead of the Jewish king of the same name. 4. It 
would be most strange if Jonathan should have first 
struck coins with Alexander I., and then cancelled 
that coinage and issued a fresh Hebrew coinage of 
his own and Greek of the Syrian king, the whole 
series moreover, excepting those with only the Ile- 
brew inscription, having been issued within the 
years B. C. 155-146, eight out of the nineteen of 
Jonathan's rule. 5. ‘The reign of Alexander Jan- 
neus would be unrepresented in the coinage. To 
the second attribution there is this objection, that 
it is unlikely that Alexander Jannieus would have 
changed the title of king for that of high-priest; 
but to this it may be replied, that his quarrel with 
the Pharisees with reference to his performing the 
duties of the latter oflice, the turning-point of his 
reign, might have made him abandon the recent 
kingly title and recur to the sacerdotal, already 
used on his father’s coins, for the Hebrew eurreney, 
while probably still issuing a Greek coinage with 
the regal title. On these grounds, therefore, we 
maintain Bayer’s opinion that the Jewish coinage 
begins with Simon, we transfer the coins of Jona- 
than the high-priest to Alexander Jannzeus, and 
propose the following arrangement of the known 
money of the princes of the period we have been 
just considering. 


John Hyrcanus, B. C. 135-106. 


Copper coins, with Hebrew inscription, “ John 
the high-priest ;”’ on some A, marking alliance with 
Antiochus VIL. Sidetes. 


Aristobulus and Antigonus, B. C. 106-105. 
(Probable Attribution.) 


Copper coins, with Lebrew inscription, “Judah 
the high (?) priest;’? copper coins with Greek in- 
geription, “Judah, the king,” and A. for Antigonus ? 
M. de Sauley supposes that Aristobulus bore the [e- 
brew name Judah, aud there is certainly some prob- 
ability in the conjecture, though the classification 


hee 
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of these coins cannot be regarded as more thar 
tentative. 


Alexander Janneus, B. C. 105-78. 

First coinage: copper coins with bilingual in- 
scriptions — Greek, “ Alexander the king;” He 
brew, “Jonathan the king.” 

Second coinage: copper coins with Hebrew in- 
scription, “ Jonathan the high-priest; ‘’ and copper 
coins with Greek inscription, ‘* Alexander the king.” 
(The assigning of these latter two to the same ruler 
is confirmed by the occurrence of Hebrew coins of 
“Judah the high-priest,”’ and Greek ones of “ Judas 
the king,’ which there is good reason to attribute 
to one and the same person.) 


Alexandra, B. Cc. 78-69. 


The coin assigned to Alexandra by M. de Sauley 
may be of this sovereign, but those of Alexander 
are so frequently blundered that we are not certain 
that it was not struck by him. 


Hurcanus, B&. C. 69-66 (no coins). 

Aristobulus, 1. C. 66-63 (no coins). ‘ 

/lyrcanus restored, B. C. 63-57 (no coins). 

Oligarchy, B. C. 57-47 (no coins). 

Aristobulus and Alexander, B. c. 49 (no coins). 

Hiyreanus again B. © 47-40 (no coins). 

Antigonus, B. C. 40-37. Copper coins, with bi- 
lingual inscriptions. 

It must be observed that the whole period unrep- 
resented in our classification is no more than twen- 
ty-nine years, only two years in excess of the length 
of the reign of Alexander Janneus, that it was a 
very troublous time, and that Hyreanus, whose rule 
occupied more than half the period, was so weak a 
man that it is extremely likely that he would have 
neglected to issue a coinage. It is possible that 
some of the doubtful small pieces are of this unrep- 
resented time, but at present we cannot even con- 
jecturally attribute any. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the 
money of the time commencing with the reign of 
Ilerod and closing under Iladrian. We must, 
however, speak of the coinage generally, of the 
references to it in the N. T., and of two important 
classes — the money attributed to the revolt pre- 
ceding the fall of Jerusalem, and that of the famous 
Barkokab. 

The money of Herod is abundant, but of inferior 
interest to the earlier coinage, from its generally 
having a thoroughly Greek character. It is of 
copper only, and seems to be of three denomina- 
tions, the smallest being apparently a piece of brass 
(yaAxods), the next larger its double (Siyaa- 
kos), and the largest its triple (rp{yaAkos), as M. 
de Sauley has ingeniously suggested. The smallest 
is the commonest, and appears to be the farthing 
of the N.'T. The coin engraved below is of the 
smallest denomination of these: it may be thus 
described :— 





Anchor. 


H WA BACI. 


Two cornua copix, within which a caducem 
(degraded from pomegranate). A. W. 


Digitized by Google 


at 
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' We have chosen this specimen from its remark- 
able relation to the coinage of Alexander Jannzeus, 
which makes it probable that the latter was still 
current money in Herod’s time, having been abun- 
dantly issued, and so tends to explain the seeming 
neglect to coin in the period from Alexander or 
Alexandra to Antigonus. 

The money of Herod Archelaus, and the similar 
coinage of the Greek Imperial class, of Roman 
rulers with Greek inscriptions, issued by the procu- 
rators of Judsea under the emperors from Augustus 
to Nero, present no remarkable peculiarities, nor do 
the coins attributed by M. de Saulcy to Agrippa L., 
but possibly of Agrippa IT. We engrave a speci- 
ie of the money last mentioned to illustrate this 





BASIAEWC AFPITIA-. State umbrella. 

RY Corn-stalk bearing three ears of bearded 
wheat. LS Year6. 2. 

There are several passages in the Gospels which 
throw light upon the coinage of the time. When 
the twelve were sent forth our Lord thus com- 
manded them, ** Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses "’ (lit. “ girdles ’’), Matt. x. 
9. In the parallel passages in St. Mark (vi. 8), cop- 
per alone is mentioned for money, the Palestinian 
currency being mainly of this metal, although silver 
was coined by some cities of Phoenicia and Syria, 
and gold and silver Roman money was also in 
use. St. Luke, however, uses the term “ money,” 
dpytpiov (ix. 3), which may be accounted for by 
his less Hebraistic style. 

The coins mentioned by the Evangelists, and first 
those of silver, are the following: the séater is 
spoken of in the account of the miracle of the tribute 
money. The receivers of didrachms demanded the 
tribute, but St. Peter found in the fish a sfafer, 
which he paid for our Lord and himself (Matt. xvii. 
24-27). ‘This stater was therefore a tetradrachm, 
and it is very noteworthy that at this period almost 
the only Greek Imperial silver coin in the East was 
a tetradrachm, the didrachm being probably un- 
known, or very little coined. 

The didrachm is mentioned as a money of 
account in the passage above cited, as the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew shekel. [SEK] 

The denarius, or Roman penny, as well as the 
Greek drachm, then of about the same weight, are 
spoken of as current coins. There can be little 
doubt that the latter is merely employed as another 
hame for the former. In the famous passages re- 
specting the tribute to Cesar, the Roman denarius 
of the time is correctly described (Matt. xxii. 15- 
21; Luke xx. 19-25). It bears the head of Tibe- 
nus, who has the title Caesar in the accompany- 
ing inscription, most later emperors having, after 
their accession, the title Augustus: here again 
therefore we have an evidence of the date of the 
Gospels. [DeNArtus; DrAcuM.] 

Of copper coins the farthing and its half, the 
mite, are spoken of, and these probably formed the 
thief native currency. [FARTHING; MITE.] 
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To the revolt of the Jews, which ended in the 
capture and destruction of Jerusalem, M. de Saulcy 
assiens some remarkable coius, one of which is rep- 
resented in the cut beneath 





TS FW, «Vhe liberty of Zion.” Vine 
stalk, with leaf and tendril. 
RY OYTWW Iw. Year two.” Vase. AR 


There are other pieces of the year following, 
which slichtly vary in their reverse-type, if indeed 
we be richt in considering the side with the date 
to be the reverse. 

Same obverse. 

Ty wou MW. «Year three.” Vase with 
cover. 

M. de Sauley remarks on these pieces: “De ces 
deux monnaies, celle de Van HI. est incomparable- 
ment plus rare que celle de Van II. Cel: tient 
probablement ace que Ia liberté des Juifs était a 
son apogée dans la deuxiéme année de la guerre ju- 
daique, et deja a son déclin dans année troisicme. 
Les pitces analogues des années [. et TV. manquent, 
et cela doit ¢tre. Dans In premi¢re année de la 
guerre judaique, lautonomie ne fut pas rétablie a 
Jérusalem; et dans la quatri¢ine année J'anarebie 
et les divisions intestines avaient d¢éja prepared et 
facilité 2. Titus la conquéte qwil avait entreprise ”’ 
(p. 15+). 

The subjugation of Judaea was not alone signal- 
ized by the issue of the famous Roman coins with 
the inscription EVDAIA CAPTA, but by that of 
similar Greek Imperial coins in Judzea of Titus, one 
of which may he thus described :— 


AVTOKP TITOS KAIZAP. 
laureate, to the right. 

1Y IOVAAIAS EAANKTIAS. Victory, to the 
right, writing upon a shield: before her a palm- 
tree. /. 

The proper Jewish series closes with the money 
of the famous Barkokab, who headed the revolt in 
the time of Hadrian. His most important coins 
are shekels, of which we here engrave one. 


ITead of Titus, 


ih van 
Pen 


() Be NUL UNAS 
a 





odura ya, «OF the deliverance ot 
Jerusalem.’? Bunch of fruits ? 
Ry Jw. “Simeon.” Tetrastyle temple: 
above which star. AR. B. M. (Shekel.) 


The half-shekel is not known, but the quarter, 
which is simply a restruck deiarins, is common 


A 
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The specimen represented below shows traces of the 
bid types of a denarius of ‘Trajan on beth sides. 





’ 


yw, 


«“« Simeon.’ 


VW SS ain. “Of the deliverance 


Bunch of erapes. 


of Jerusalem.’ Two trumpets. oR. BLM. 

The denarias of (his time was so nearly a quar 
ter of ashekel. that it could be used for it withent 
pecasioning any dithenlty in the coinage. The 
copper coins of Barkokab are numerous, and like 
his silver pieces, have a clear reference to the mones 
of Simon the Maeceabee, Tt is indeed possible that 
the name Simon is not that of Barkokab. whom we 
know only by his surnames, but that of the carlier 
rider, cmmploved here to reeall the foundation of 
Jewish autonomy. What high importanee was 
attached to the issue of money by the Jews, is evi- 
dent. from the whole history of their coinage. 

The money of Jerusalem, as the Roman Colonia 
Alia Capitolina, has no interest. here, and we eon- 
clude this article with the last coinae of an inde- 
pendent Jewish ehict. 

The chief works on Jewish coins are Bayer's trea- 
tise De Nunis Hebrao-Samaritais: De Saulev's 
Numismatique Judaijue 3 Cavedoni’s Namismatica 
Biblica, of which there is a translation under the 
title Aiblische Numismatth, by A. vou Werlhot, 
with large additions. Since writing this article we 
find that the translator had previously come to the 
conclusion that the coms attributed by M. de Saul- 
ey to Judas Maceabaus are of Aristobulus, and 
that Jonathan the high-priest is Alexander Jannaus. 
We have to express our sincere obligations to Mr. 
Wigan for permission te examine his valuable col- 
lection, and have specimeus drawn tor this article. 

hed. P 
MONEY-CHANGERS (KodduBiarns, Matt. 
xxi. 12; Mark xi. 15; John ii. 15). According to 
Tex. xxx. 13-15, every Israelite, whether meh ar 
poor, who had reached or passed the age of twenty, 
must pay into the sacred treasury, whenever the 
nation was numbered, a half-shekel as an offering 
to Jehovah. Maimonides (Shekal. cap. 1) says 
that this was to be paid annually, and that even 
paupers were not exempt. The ‘Talmud exempts 
priests and women. ‘The tribute must in every 
ease be paid in coin of the exact Hebrew half-shekel. 
about Lidd. sterling of English money. The pre- 
mium for obtaining by exchange of other money 
the half-shekel of Hebrew coin, according to the 
Talmud, was a KdéAAvuBos (collybus), and hence the 
money-broker who made the exchange was called 
KodAAuBioths. The collybus, according to the same 
authority, was equal in value to a silver odolus, 
which has a weight of 12 grains, and its money 
value is about 14d. sterling. ‘The money-changers 
(xoAAvBioral) whom Christ, for their impiety, 
avarice, and fraudulent dealing, expelled from the 
Temple, were the dealers who supplied half-shekels, 
for such a premium as they might be able to exact, 
‘a the Jews from all parts of the world, who as- 
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sembled at Jerusalem during the greut festivela, and 
were required to pay their tribute or ransom-money 
in the Hebrew coin: and also for other purposes of 
exchange. such as would be necessary in so great a 
resort of foreign residents to the ecclesiastical me- 
tropolis. The word TpamweCitns (tr-apeziles), which 
we find in Matt. xxv. 27, is a general term for 
banker or broker. Of this branch of business we 
find traces very early both in the oriental and elas- 
sical literature (comp. Matt. xvii. 24-27: see Light- 
foot, Jlor. Heb. on Matt. xxi. 12; Buxtorf, Lez. 
Rabbin, 2032), C. E. 8. 

* The exchanyers were called rpaweCira: from 
the tables (TpameCat, John il. 1d) at which they 
sat in the open air. with the coin before them 
(ro Kepua Collective, John ii, 15) which they were 
aceustomed to pay out or receive in return. — This 
is avery conumon sight at the present day in eastern 
cities, as well as in the south of Europe. H. 
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The terms for 


“month ’’ and “ moon” have the same close con- 
nection in the Hebrew language, as in our own and 
in the Indo-European languages generally: we tfeed 
only instanee the familiar cases of the Greek pnp 
and yayn. and the Latin mensis ; the German mond 
and monet: and the Sanskrit adasa, which answers 
to both month and moon. The Hebrew chodesh 
is perhaps more distinctive than the corresponding 
terms in other languages; for it expresses not 
simply the idea of a dunation, but the recurrence of 
a period commencing definitely with the rez moon: 
it is derived from the word chadash, “ new,” which 
was transferred in the first: instance to the “ new 
moon,” and in the second instance to the ‘« month,” 


or as it is sometimes more fully expressed, WIT 


EDS, «a month of days"’ (Gen. xxix. 14; Num. 
xi. 20, 21: comp. Deut. xxi. 13; 2 K. xv. 13). 
The term yerach is derived from ytreach, “ the 
moon; "* it occurs occasionally in the historical (Ex. 
WW. 2s L Ke. vi. 87, 38, viii, 2: 2 K. xv. 13), but 
more frequently in the poetical portions of the Bible. 

The most important point in connection with the 
month of the Hebrews is its length, and the mode 
by which it was calculated. The difficulties attend- 
ing this inquiry are considerable in consequence of 
the seantiness of the data. Though it may fairly 
be presuned from the terms used that the month 
originally corresponded to a lunation, no reliance 
can be placed on the mere verbal argument to prove 
the exact length of the month in historical times. 
The word appears even in the earliest times to have 
passed into its secondary sense, as describing a 
period approaching to a Junation; for, in Gen. vii. 
11, viii. 4, where we first meet with it, equal periods 
of 80 days are described, the interval between the 
17th days of the second and the seventh months 
being equal to 150 days (Gen. vii. 11, viii. 3, 4). 
We have therefore in this instance an approxima- 
tion to the solar month, and as, in addition to this, 
an indication of a double calculation by a solar and 
2 lunar year has been detected in a subsequent date 
(fer from viii. 14, compared with vii. 11, we find 
that the total duration of the flood exceeded the 
year by eleven days, in other words by the precise 
difference between the lunar year of 354 days and 
the solar one of 365 days), the passage has attracted 
considerable attention on the part of certain critics, 
who have endeavored to deduce from it arguments 
prejudicial to the originality of the Biblical nar- 
tative. It has been urged that the Hebrews them- 
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selves knew nothing of a solar month, that they 
must have derived their knowledge of it from more 
easterly nations (Ewald, Jahrbiich. 1854, p. 8), and 
consequently that the materials for the narrative, 
and the date of its composition, must be referred to 
-he period when close intercourse existed between 
the Hebrews and the Babylonians (Yon Bohlen’s 
Introd. to Gen. ii. 155 ff). It is unnecessary for 
us to discuss in detail the arguments on which 
these conclusions are founded; we submit in answer 
to them that the data are insufficient to form any 
decided opinion at all on the matter, and that a 
more obvious explanation of the matter is to be 
found in the Egyptian system of months. To prove 
the first of these points, it will be only necessary 
to state the various calculations founded on this 
passage: it has been deduced from it (1) that there 
were 12 months of 30 days each [CrrronoLoGy ] ; 
(2) that there were 12 months of 30 days with 5 
intercalated days at the end ‘to make up the solar 
year (Ewald, /. c.); (3) that there were 7 months 
of 80 days, and 5 of 31 days (Von Bohlen); (4) that 
there were § months of 30 days, and 7 of 29 days 
(Knobel, in Gen. viii. 1-3): or, lastly, it is possible 
to cut away the foundation of any calculation what- 
ever by assuming that a period might have elapsed 
between the termination of the 150 days and the 
17th day of the 7th month (Ideler, Chaonol. i. 70). 
But, assuming that the narrative implies equal 
months of 30 days, and that the date given in viii. 
ld, does involve the fact of a double calculation by 
a solar and a lunar year, it is unnecessary to refer 
to the Babylonians for a solution of the difficulty. 
The month of 30 days was in use among the Evyp- 
tians at a period long anterior to the period of the 
exodus, and formed the basis of their computation 
either by an unintercalated year of 360 days or an 
intercalated one of 365 (Rawlinson's //erodotus, ii. 
283-286). Indeed, the Bible itself furnishes us with 
an indication of a double year, solar and lunar, in 
that it assigns the regulation of its length indiffer- 
ently to both sun and moon (Gen. i. 14). [YuAR. ] 


From the time of the institution of the Mosaic 
Law downwards the month appears to have been a 
lunar one. The cycle of religious feasts, com- 
mencing with the Passover, depended not simply 
on the month, but on the moon (Joseph. Ant. iii. 
10, § 5); the 14th of Abib was coincident with the 
full moon (Philo, Vit. Jfus. iii. p. 686); and the 
new moons themselves were the occasions of regular 
festivals (Num. x. 10, xxviii. 11-14). The state- 
ments of the Talmudists (Mishna, Rosh hash. 1-3) 
are decisive as to the practice in their time, and 
the lunar month is observed by the modern Jews. 
The commencement of the month was generally 
decided by observation of the new moon, which may 
be detected about forty hours after the period of its 
conjunction with the sun: in the later times of 
Jewish history this was effected according to strict 
Tule, the appearance of the new moon being re- 
ported by competent witnesses to the local authori- 
ties, who then officially announced the commence- 





@ Jahn (Ant. ili. 3, § 352) regards the discrepancy 
of the dates in 2 K. xxv. 27, and Jer. lii. 81, as origi- 
nating in the different modes of computing, by astro- 
nomical calculation and by observation. It is more 
probable that it arises from a mistake of a copyist, 


substituting ¥ for TT, as a similar discrepancy exists 


2K. xxv. 19 and Jer. lif. 25, without admitting of 
dimilar explanation. 
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ment of the new month by the twice repeated word, 
 Mekiidash,” i. ce. consecrated. 

According to the Rabbinical rule, however, there 
must at ail times have been a little uncertainty 
beforehand as to the exact day on which the month 
would begin; for it depended not only on the ap- 
pearance, but on the announcement: if the im- 
portant word JWekiidash were not pronounced until 
after dark, the following day was the first of the 
month; if before dark, then that day (Rosh hash, 
3, § 1). But we can hardly suppose that such a 
strict rule of observation prevailed in carly times, 
nor was it in any way necessary; the recurrence 
of the new moon can be predicted with considerable 
accuracy by a calculation of the interval that would 
elapse either from the last new moon, from the full 
moon (which can be detected by a practiced eye), 
or from the disappearance of the waning moon. 
IZence, David announces definitely « To-morrow is 
the new moon,” that being the first of the month 
(L Sam. xx. 5, 24, 27) though the new moon could 
not have been as yet observed, and still less an- 
nounced.¢ The length of the month by observation 
would be alternately 29 and 30 days, nor was it 
allowed by the Talmudists that a month should 
fall short of the former or excced the latter number, 
whatever might be the state of the weather. ‘The 
months containing only 29 days were termed in 
Talmudical language chasir, or “ deficient,’’ and 
those with 30 madé, or full.” 

The usual number of months in a year was 
twelve, as implied in 1K. iv. 7; 1 Chr. xxvii. 1-15; 
but inasmuch as the Iebrew months coincided, ag 
we shill presently show, with the seasons, it follows 
as a matter of course, that an additional month 
must have been inserted about every third year, 
which would bring the number up to thirteen. No 
notice, however, is taken of this month in the Bible. 
We have no reason to think that the interealary 
inonth was inserted according to any exact rule; it 
was sullicient for practical purposes to add it when- 
ever it was discovered that the barley harvest did 
not coincide with the ordinary return of the month 
of Abib. In the modern Jewish calendar the in 
tercalary month is introduced seven times in every 
19 years, according to the Metonic cycle, which was 
adopted by the Jews about A. D. 360 (Prideaux’s 
Connection, i. 209 note). At the same time the 
leneth of the synodical month was fixed by It. Lillel 
at 29 days, 12 hours, 44 min., 3} sec., which ac- 
cords very nearly with the truth. 

The usual method of designating the months 
was by their numerical order, e. gy. “the second 
month’? (Gen. vii. 11), “the fourth month ’* (2 K. 
xxy. 3); and this was enerally retained even when 
the names were given, e.g. “in the month Zif, 
which is the second month’’ (1 K. vi. 1), “in the 
third month, that is, the month Sivan” (Iésth. 
viii. 9). An exception occurs, however, in regard 
to Abib® in the early portion of the Bible (lex. xiii. 
4, xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 1), which is always men- 
tioned by name alone, inasmuch as it was neces- 


b We doubt indeed whether Abib was really a proper 
name. In the first place it is always accompanied by 
the article, “ the Abib;” in the second place, it appears 
almost impossible that it could have been superseded 
by Nisan, if it had been regarded as a proper name, 
considering the important associations connected with 
it. 
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sarily coincident with a certain season, while the 
numerical order inicht have changed from year to 
year. ‘The practice of the writers of the pust- 
Babylonian period in this respeet varied: Ezra, 
Esther, and Zechariah specity both the names and 
the mumerical order: Nehemiah only the former: 
Daniel and Hageai only the latter. The names of 
the months belong to two distinet periods; in the 
first place we have those peculiar to the period of 
Jewish independence, of whieh four only, even in- 
cluding Abith, which we hardly regard as a proper 
mame, are mentioned, namely, Abib, in whieh the 
Passover fell (lex. xiii. 4, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18: Deut. 
xvi. 1), and which was established as the first 
month in commemoration of the exodus (Ex. xii. 2): 
Zit, the second month (LK. vi. 1, 37): Bul, the 
eiehth (LOW. vin SS): and) Ethanim, the seventh 
(LON. vini. 2) — the three latter being noticed only 
in connection with the buildine and dedieation of 
the Temple, so that we might ahnuest infer that. 
their use was restricted to the official documents 
of the day, and that they never attained the popular 
use Which the later names had.  Llenee it is not 
difficult to account for their having been super- 
seded. In the seeond place we have the names 
Which prevailed subseyuently to the Babylonish 
Captivity; of these the following seven appear. in 
the Bible: Nisan, the first, in which the Dass- 
over was held (Neh. it 1; Pesth. iii. 7); Sivan, the 
third (Msth. vit 8: Bar. i. 8): Elul the. sixth 
(Neh. vi. 15: 1 Mace. xiv. 27): Chislen, the ninth 
(Neh. i. 13 Zech. vii. 1; 1 Maee. i. 54); Teheth, 
the tenth (isth. ii. 16); Sebat, the eleventh (Zech. 
1. 7: 1 Maec. xvi. 14): and Adar, the twellth 
(lesth. iii. 7, viii. 12; 2 Maee. xv. 36). The names 
of the remaining five oeeur in the Talmud and 
other works: they were Lvar, the second (Tarzum, 
2 Chr. xxx. 2); Tannonz, the fourth (Misha. Zan. 
4,85); Ab, the filth, and Tisri, the seventh (2eosk 
hash. 1, $3); and Marcheshvan, the eighth (aun. 
1. $3; Joseph. Ant i383. $3). The name of the inter- 
ealary mouth was Veadar@ ¢. ¢. the additional Adar. 

The first of these series of names is ot) Hebrew 





& The name of the interealary month originated in 
its position ju the calendar after Adar and before Nisan, 
The opinion of Ideler (Chronol. i, 539), that the first 
Adar was regarded as the interenlary month, because 
the feast of Purnn was held in Veadar iu the inter- 
calary year, has little foundation. 


h 2k. [See Curonoroay. ] 
e VTor VPI, or, more fully, as in the Targum, }¥F 


Sap bee 
T7 ¥ ? 


the bloom of flowers.” Another explana- 
tion is given in Rawlinson's Tdrrodotus, i. 622 > namely, 
that Ziv is the sume as the Assyrian Give, © bull, and 
tnswers to the zodiacal sign of ‘Taurus. 

d bya. The name vecurs in a recently discovered 
Phoenician inscription (iwald, Jahrb. 1856, p. 185). A 


cognate term, ha ix used for the “deluge * (Gen. 
vi. 17, &e.); but there is no ground for the inference 
drawn by Von Bohlen (liatrod. to Gen. ii. 156), that 
there is any allusion to the month Bul. 

¢ Thenius on LKR. vill. 2, sueevests that the true nane 
was BYJTN, asin the LXNX. (A@erge, and that its 
meaning was the “month of gifts,” 7. ¢., of fruit, from 


Mn, to wive.’ There is the same peculiarity in this 
win Abib, namely, the addition of the definite article. 

/ The names of the mouths, as read on the Rehistun 
wacriptions, Garmapada, Bagayadish, Atriyata, ete., 
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origin, and has reference to the characteristics ot 
the seasons — a circumstance which clearly shows 
that the months returned at the same period of the 
year, in other words, that the Jewish year was a 
solar one. Thus Abib® was the month of “ears 
of corn,’ Zif¢ the month of “ blossom,” and Bul¢ 
the month of “rain.” With regard to Ethanim ¢ 
there may be some doubt, as the usual explanation, 
“the month of violent or, rather, trcessant rain,” 
is decidedly inappropriate to the seventh month. 
With regard to the second series, both the origin 
and the meaning of the name is controverted. It 
was the opinion of the Talmudists that the names 
were introduced by the Jews who returned from 
the Babvlonish Captivity (Jerusalem Talmud, Resk 
hesh. 1, § 1), and they are certainly used exclusively 
by writers of the post-Babylonian period. — It was, 
theretore, perhaps natural to seek for their origin 
in the Persian language, and this was done some 
years since by Benfey (Jfonatsnamen) in a manner 
more ingenious than satisfactory. The view, though 
accepted to a certain extent by Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus, has been since abandoned, both on 
philolozical grounds and because it meets with no 
confirmation from the monumental documents of 
ancient Persia.’ The names are probably borrowed 
from the Syrians,? in whose regular calendar we 
find names answering to Tisri, Sebat, Adar, Nisan, 
Ivar, Pausmuz, Ab, and Tlul (Ideler, Chronol. i. 
430), while Chisleu and Tebeth/” appear on the 
Palmyrene inscriptions (Gesen. Thesaur. pp. 702, 
543). Sivan may be borrowed from the Assyrians, 
who appear to have had a month so named, sacred 
to Sin or the moon (Rawlinson, i. 615). Marehesh- 
van, coinciding as it did with the miny season in 
Palestine, was probably a purely Hebrew ! term. 
With regard to the meaning of the Syrian names 
we can only conjecture from the case of Tammuz, 
which undoubtedly refers to the festival of the deity 
of that name mentioned In Iz. vili. 14, that some 
of them may have been derived from the names of 
deities.“ Hebrew roots are suggested by Gesenius 
for others, but without much confidenee.! 


bear no resemblanec to the Hebrew names (Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, ii, 5938-596). 

7 The names of the months appear to have been in 
many instances of foca/ use: for instance, the calendar 
of Heliopolis contains the names of Ag and Gelon 
(ideler, i. 440), which do not appear in the regular 
Syrian calendar, while that of Palmyra, again, con 
tains names unknown to either. 

hk The resemblance in sound between Tebeth and 
the Ezy ptian Tobi, as well as its correspondence in the 
order of the months, was noticed by Jerome, ad Es 
xxxix. 1. 

i Von Bohlen connects it with the root rachash 


(wr). “to boil over” (Introd. to Gen. ii. 158). 
oa 


The modern Jews consider it a compound word, mar, 
‘drop,’ and Cheshvan, the former betokening that it 
wes wet, and the latter being the proper name of the 
month (De Sola’s Alishna, p. 168 note). 

k Wo draw notice to the similarity between Elul end 
the Arabic name of Venus Urania, Alil-at (Herod. fii. 
8); and again between Adar, the Egyptian Athor, and 
the Syrian Atar-gatis. 


~ 


The Hebrew forms of the names are: — JD%), 


=, 77D, TMA, ae, Dads, sein, 
tT T 3 . 


pervs, OD, May, WIV, TWIN, and 
5 ee ee eS oe 38 TT: v7 
738). 
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Subsequently to the establishment of the Syro- 
Macedonian empire, the use of the Macedonian 
calendar was gradually adopted for purposes of 
literature or intercommunication with other coun- 
tries. Josephus, for instance, constantly uses the 
Macedonian months, even where he gives the Ie- 
brew names (é€. g. in Ant. i. 3, § 3, he identifies 
Marcheshvan with Dius, and Nisan with Xanthicus, 
and in xii. 7, § 6, Chisleu with Appellaus). ‘The 
only instance in which the Macedonian names 
appear in the Bible is in 2 Mace. xi. 30, 33, 38, 
where we have notice of Xanthicus in combination 
with another named Dioscorinthius (ver. 21), which 
does not appear in the Macedonian calendar. Vari- 
ous explanations have been offered in respect to 
the latter. Any attempt to connect it with the 
Macedonian Dius fails on account of the interval 
being too Jong to suit the narrative, Dius being 
the first and Xanthicus the sixth month. The 
opinion of Scaliger (Emend. Temp. ii. 94), that it 
was the Macedonian intercalary month, rests on no 
foundation whatever, and Ideler’s assuption that 
that interealary month preceded Nanthicus must 
be rejected along with it (Chronol. i. 399). It is 
most probable that the author of 2 Macc. or a 
copyist was familiar with the Cretan calendar, 
which contained a month named Dioscurus, hold 
ing the same place in the calendar as the Mace- 
donian Dystrus (Ideler, i. 426), 7. e. immediately 
before Xanthicus, and that he substituted one for 
the other. This view derives some confirmation 
from the Vuleate rendering, Divscorus. We have 
further to notice the reference to the Exyptian cal- 
endar in 3 Mace. vi. 88, Pachon and Epiphi in that 
passare answering to Pachons and Epep, the ninth 
and eleventh months (Wilkinson, lc. /’yyp. 1. 
14, 2d ser.). 

The identification of the Jewish months with 
our own cannot be effected with precision on ac- 
count of the variations that must inevitably exist 
between the lunar and the solar month, each of the 
former ranging over portions of two of the latter. 
It must, therefore, be understood that the follow- 
ing remarks apply to the general identity on an 
average of years. As the Jews still retain the 
names Nisan, etc., it may appear at first sight 
needless to do more than refer the reader to a 
modern almanac, and this would have been the 
case if it were not evident that the modern Nisan 
does not correspond to the ancient one. At present 
Nisan answers to March, but in early times it 
coincided with April; for the barley harvest — the 
first fruits of which were to be presented on the 
15th of that month (Lev. xxiii. 10)—does not 
take place even in the warm district about Jericho 
until the middle of April, and in the upland dis- 
tricts not before the end of that month (Robinson's 
Researches, i. 551, iii. 102, 145). To the same 
effect Josephus (Ant. ii. 14, § 6) synchronizes 
Nisan with the Egyptian Pharmuth, which coin- 
menced on the 27th of March (Wilkinson, 1. c.), 
and with the Macedonian Xanthicus, which answers 
generally to the early part of April, though con- 
siderable variation occurs in the local calendars 
as to its place (comp. Ideler, i. 435, 442). Ie 
further informs us (iii. 10, § 5) that the Passover 





@ The term /eb&ndh occurs only three times in the 
Bible (Cant. vi. 10; Is. xxiv. 23, xxx. 26). Another 
explanation of the term is proposed in Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, i. 615, to the effect that it has reference to 
ebénth, “a brick,” and embodies the Babylonian 
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took place when the sun was in Aries, which it 
does not enter until near the end of March. As- 
suming from these data that Abib or Nisan 
answers to April, then Zif or Ivar would cor- 
trespond with May, Sivan with June, Tanmuz with 
July, Ab with Aucust, Ehud with September, Itha- 
nim or Tisri with October, Bul or Marcheshvan 
with November, Chisleu with December, Tebeth 
with January, Sebat with February, and Adar with 
March. W. L. B. 


* MONUMENTS (OVI, omjaaia, Is. 
Ixv. 4). The precise meaning of the Heb. word, as 
employed here (elsewhere rendered preserved, Is. 
xlix. 6, hidden, xtviit. 6, besteged, i. 8: Ezek. vi. 
12, subte/, Proy. vii. 10) is somewhat obscure. — It 
refers apparently to certain retived places, such 
|perhaps as the «dye of heathen temples (Vule. 
idelubra idolorum) ov (observe the parallelism) se- 
;pulehral caverns (ess probably, dave watch-towers, 
see liirst, Lea. s. v.), resorted to for necromantic 
purposes, or (as LNXN. 61a évdmyia) in order to 
obtain prophetic dreams. Dos. T. 


MOON (77; r122”). It is worthy of ob- 
servation that neither of the terms by which the 
Hebrews designated the moon coutains any refer- 
ence to its ottce ur essential character: they sim- 
ply deseribe it by the accidental quality of color, 
yarcach, signitving «pale, or vellows’ lebdndhc 
“white.” “The Indo-luropean languaves recog- 
nized the moon ag the measurer of time, and have 
expressed its offiee tn this respect. all the terms 
applied to it, HY, moon, ete, finding «a eommon 
element with wetpety, to measure, in the Sanserit 
root ma (Pott’s tym. forseh, i. 194). The na- 
tions with whom the Hebrews were brought into 
more Homediate contact worshipped the moon under 
various designations expressive of its influenee in 
the kingdom of nature. “The exception which the 
Uebrew language thus presents would appear to be 
based on the repugnauce to nature-worship, which 
tuns through their whole system, and which in- 
duced the precautionary measure of giving it in 
reality no naine at all, substituting the cireuitons 
expressions * lesser light’? (Gen. i. 16), the pale.” 
or the “white.” The same tendency to avoid the 
notion of personality may perhaps be observed in 
the indifference to gender, ytreach being uascu- 
line, and febdndh feminine. 

The moon held an important place in the king- 
dom of nature, as known to the Hebrews. In the 
history of the creation (Gen. 1. 14-16), it appears 
simultaneously with the sun, and is described in 
I terms Which imply its independence of that body 
{as far as its light is concerned.  Conjointly with 
jthe sun, it was appointed “for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years;" though in this 
respect it exercised a more important influence, if 
by the “seasons? we understand the creat reli¢ 
ious festivals of the Jews, as is particularly stated 
in Ps. civ. 19 (* He appointed the moon for sea- 
sons’’), and more at leneth in FEeelus. xii. 6, 7 
Besides this, it had its special office in the distri- 
bution of light; it was appointed “to rule over the 
night,” as the sun over the day, and thus the 
appearance of the two founts of light served ‘ to 


notion of Si, the moon, as being the god of archi- 
tecture. The strictly parallel use of yarcach in Joel 
li. 81 and Ez. xxxii. 7, as well as the analogy in the 
sense of the two words, seems a strong argumeue 
against the view. 


ee. 
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divide between the day and between the night.” 
In order to enter filly into this idea, we must 
remember both the creater brillianey” of the moon- 
lieht in eastern countries, and the larger amount 
of work, particularly travelling, that. is carried on 
by its aid. ‘The appeals to sun and moon con- 
jointly are henee more frequent in the literature 
of the Hebrews than they might otherwise have 
heen Gosh. x. 12: Ps. Inxii. 5,7: Eech xt. 2: 
Is. xxiv. 23, he.)s in some instances, mdeed, the 
Moon receives a larver amount of attention than 
the sun ce. gq. Ps. vit. 3, Ixxsix. 37%). The in- 
feriority of its light is oceasiunally noticed, as in 
Gen. i. TO: in Cant. vi. 10, where the epithets 
efair,’? and ‘clear’ (or rather spod/ess, and henee 
extremely brilliant) are applied respectively to moon 
and sim; and in —s. xxx. 26, where the equalizing 
of its Tight to that of the sun conveys an image of 
the highest glory. [ts influence on vevetable or 
anitnal hfe receives but little notiee: the expression 
in Deut. xxxail. 14, which the A. V. reters to the 
moon, signifies rather aweowhs as the period of 
ripening fruits. The coldness of the nivht-dews is 
prejudicial to the health, and particularly to the 
eyes of those who are exposed to it, and the idea 
expressed in Ps. exxi. 6 (Phe moon shall not smite 
thee by night?) may have reference to the gen- 
eral or the particular evil effect: blindness is still 
attributed to the intluence of the moon's rays on 
those who sleep under the open heaven, both by 
the Arabs (Carne’s Leffers, 1. 88), and by Euro- 
peans. The connection between the moon's phases 
and certain forms of disease, whether madness or 
epilepsy, is expressed in’ the Greek oceAnviacerOai 
(Matt. iv. 24, xvii. 15), in the Latin derivative 
“Junatie,” and in our‘ moon-strack.”’ 

The worship of the moon was extensively prac- 
ticed by the nations of the East, and under a 
variety of aspects. In Pevpt it was honored under 
the form of Tsis, and was one of the only two 
feities which commanded the reverence of all the 
Keyptians (/ferod. i. 42, 47). In Syria it) was 
represented by that one of the Ashtaroth (¢ e. of 


the varieties which the voddess Astarte, or Ash- 
toreth, underwent) surnamed Warnaim,’’ from 


the horns of the crescent moon by which she was 
distinguished. [Asivroneti.) In Babylonia, it 
formed one of a triad in conjunction with cEther, 
and the sun, and, under the name of Sin, received 
the honored titles of “ Lord of the month,” © Ning 
of the Gods,” ete. (Rawlinson’s //eredotus, 1. 
Gl4.) There are indieations of a very early intro- 
duction into the countries adjacent to Palestine of 
a species of worship distinct from any that we have 
hitherto noticed, namely, of the direet homage of 
the heavenly bodies, st, moon, and stars, which 
is the characteristic of Sabianism. — The first. notice 
we have of this is in Job (xxxi. 26, 27), and it is 
observable that the warning of Moses (Deut. iv. 
19) is directed against this nature-worship, rather 





a The Greek gedyim, from oddAas, expresses this iden 
of Urillianey more vividly than the Hebrew terms, 

b In the former of these passages the sun may be 
included in the general expression “heavens 7 in the 
preceeding verse. In the latter, the faithful witness 
in heaven?’ is undoubtedly the moon, and not the 
riinbow, as some explain it. The regularity of the 
poon's changes impressed the mind with a sense of 
furability and certainty ; and honee the moon was 
pecially qualified to be a witness to God's promise. 

ce The ambiguous expression of Hosea (ver. 7), 
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than against the form of moon-worship, which the 
Israelites must have witnessed in Egypt. Ata 
later period,” however, the worship of the moon in 
its vrosser form of idol-worship was introduced 
from Svria: we have no evidence indeed that the 
Ashtoreth of the Zidonians, whom Solomon intro- 
duced (1 K. xi. 5), was identified in the minds of 
the Jews with the moon, but there can be no doubt 
that the moon was worshipped under the form 
of an image in Manasseh's reign, although Movers 
(Phoniz. i, 66, 164) has taken up the opposite 
view; for we are distinctly told that the king 
made an asherah (A. V. “grove’’), a. e. an image 
of Ashtoreth, and worshipped all the host of 
heaven’? (2. K. xxi. 3), which asherah was de 
stroved by Josiah, and the priests that burned 





incense to the moon were put down (xxiii. 4, 5). 
At a somewhat later period the worship of the 
“queen of heaven ’’ was practiced in Palestine (Jer. 
vil. 18, xliv. 17); the title has been generally sup- 
posed to belony to the moon, but we think it more 
probable that the Oriental Venus is intended, for 
the following reasons: (1) the title of Urania “of 
heaven’ was peculiarly appropriated to Venus, 
whose worship was borrowed by the Persians from 
the Arabians and Assyrians (//erod. i. 131, 199): 
(2) the votaries of this goddess, whose chief func- 
tion it was to preside over births, were women, and 
we find that in Palestine the married women are 
specially noticed as taking a prominent part: (3) 
the peculiarity of the title, which occurs only in 
the passazes quoted, looks as if the worship was a 
novel one; and this is corroborated by the term 
carvan ¢ applied to the “ cakes,’’ which is again so 
peculiar that the LXX. has retained it (yavdy), 
deetning it to be, as it not improbably was, a for- 
ei7n word. Whether the Jews derived their knowl- 
edue of the “queen of heaven” from the Philis- 
tines, who possessed a very ancient temple of Venus 
Urania at Askalon (//erod. i. 105), or from the 
Egyptians, whose god Athor was of the same char- 
acter, is uneertain. é 

In the figurative language of Scripture the moon 
is frequently noticed as presaging events of the 
ereatest. importance through the temporary or per- 
manent withdrawal of its light (Is. xiii. 10; Joel 
ii. SL; Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24); in these 
and similar passaves we have an evident allusion to 
the mysterious awe with which eclipses were viewed 
hy the Hebrews in common with other nations of 
antiquity. With regard to the symbolic meaning 
of the moon in Rey. xii. 1, we have only to observe 
that the ordinary explanations, namely, the sublu- 
nary world, or the changeableness of its affairs, 
seem to derive no authority from the language of 
the O. T., or from the ideas of the Hebrews. 

W. L. B. 
MOON, NEW. [New Mooy.] 


* MOONS or LUNETTES as ornaments. 
[Bruis, CAMELS, Ties. ] 


* Now shall «© month devour them with their por- 
tions,” is understood by Bunsen (Brbeltverk, in loc.) 
as referring to un idolatrous worship of the new moon. 
It is more generally understood of “a month”? as & 
short space of time. Hitzig (Comment. in loc.) ex 
plains it ina novel manner of tho crescent moon, as 
a syinbol of destruction, from its resemblance to @ 
scimitar. 
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MOOSI’AS (Mooolas; [Vat. Moogce:as;, Al- 
tX. Moos Stas:]} Jfoosias). Apparently the same 
as MAASEIAH + (1 Esdr. ix. 31; comp. Ezr. x. 
30). 


MORASTHITE, THE CMW; 


Micah, YAW ITT: 6 pwpadeirns, 6 Tov Mwpac- 
Gel; Alex. i in Micah, Mwpader: de Morasthi, Jfv- 
rasthites), that. is, the native of a place named 
MoRESHETH, such being the regular formation in 
Hebrew. 

It occurs twice (Jer. xxvi. 18; Mic. i. 1), each 
time as the description of the prophet Mican. 

The Targum, on each occasion, renders the 
word “of Mareshah;'* but the derivation from 
Mareshah would be Mareshathite, and not Moras- 
thite, or more accurately Morashtite. G. 


MOR’DECAL [3 syl.] ODT [see below]: 
MapSoxaios: Mardocheus), the deliv erer, under 
Divine Providence, of the Jews from the destruction 
plotted against them by Haman [Esrimr], the 
chief minister of Xerxes: the institutor of the feast 
of Purim [Ports], and probably the author as 
well as the hero of the Book of Esther, which is 
sometimes called the book of Mordecai.¢ The 
Scripture narrative tells us concerning him that he 
was a Benjamite, and one of the Captivity, residing 
in Shushan, whether or not in the king’s service 
before Esther was queen, does not appear certainly. 
From the time, however, of Esther being queen he 
was one of those * who sat in the king’s gate.”"| In 
this situation he saved the king’s life by discovering 
the conspiracy of two of the eunuchs to kill him. 
When the decree for the massacre of all the Jews 
in the empire was known, it was at his earnest 
advice and exhortation that Esther undertook the 
perilous task of interceding with the king on their 
behalf. He might feel the more impelled to exert 
himself to save them, as he was himself the cause 
of the meditated destruction of his countryiuen. 
Whether, as some think, his refusal to bow before 
Haman arose from relivious scruples, as if such 
salutation as was practiced in Persia (rpockuvyats) 
were akin to idolatry, or whether, as scems far 
more probable, he refused from a stern unwilling- 
hess as a Jew to bow before an Amalekite, in either 
case the affront put by him upon Haman was the 
immediate cause of the fatal decree. Anyhow, he 
and Esther were the instruments in the hand of 
God of averting the threatened ruin. The concur- 
rence of Esther’s favorable reception by the king 
with the Providential circumstance of the passaye 
in the Medo-Persian chronicles, which detailed 
Mordecai’s fidelity in disclosing the conspiracy, 
heing read to the king that very night, before Ha- 
man came to ask leave to hang him; the striking 
incident of Haman being made the instrument of 
the exaltation and honor of his most hated adver- 
sary, which he rightly interpreted as the presage 
of his own downfall, and finally the hanging of Ha- 
man and his sons upon the very g gallows which he 
had reared for Mordecai, while Mordecai occupied 
Haman’s post as vizier of the Persian monarchy ; 


in 





@ De Wette thinks that © the opinion that Mordecai 
Wrote the book does not deserve to be confuted,” al- 
though the author “designed that the book should be 
gousidered as written by Mordecai.” Ilis translator 
Mids, that * the greatest part of the Jewisn and Chris- 
Han scholars” refer it to him. But he adds, ‘ more 
modern writers, with better judgment, affirm only 
‘asir ignorance of the authorship” (Introd. ii. 845- 
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are incidents too well known to need to be further 
dwelt upon. It will be more useful, probably, to add 
such remarks as may tend to point out Mordeeai’s 
place in saered, profane, aud rabbinical history re- 
spectively. ‘The first thing is to fix his date. This is 
pointed out with great particularity by the writer 
himself, not only by the years of the king's reign, 
but by his own genealogy in ch. ii. 5, 6. Some, 
however, have understood this passage as stating 
that Mordecai himself was tuken captive with Jec- 
oniah. But that any one who had been taken cap- 
tive by Nebuchadnezzar in the 8th year of his 
reiyn should be vizier after the 12th vear of any 
Persian king among the successors of Cyrus, is obe 
viously iinpossible. Besides. too, the absurdity of 
supposing the ordinary laws of humau life to be 
suspended in the case vf any person mentioned in 
Scripture, when the sacred history gives no such 
intimation, there is a peculiar defiance of probabil- 
ity in the supposition that the cousin german of 
the youthful Esther, her father’s brother's son 
should be of an age ranging from YO to 170. years, 
at the time that she was chosen to be queen on ac- 
count of her youth and beauty. But not only is 
this interpretation of Isth. ii. 5, 6, excluded by 
chronology, but the rules of grammatical propriety 
equally point out, not Mordeeat, but Kish, as being 
the person who was taken captive by Nebuchad- 
nezzar at the time when Jeconiah was carried away. 
Because, if it had been intended to speak of Mor- 
decai_ as led captive, the ambiguity would. easily 
have been avoided by either placing the clause 


TOIT “IN, etc., immediately after qWwAW AD 

rT VAM, and then adding his name and gene 
“ ° » 

alogy, 7 Vt, or else by writing NWT) in- 


stead of WN, at the beginning of verse 6. 
Again, as the sentence stands, the distribution of 


the copulative ) distinetly connects the sentence 


78 WY) in ver. 7, with TTT in ver. 5, show- 


ing that ‘three things are predicated of Mordecai: 
(1) that he lived in Shushan; (2) that his name 
was Mordeeai, son of Jair, son of Shimei. son. of 
Kish the Benjamite who was taken captive with 
Jehoiachin; (3) that he brought up Esther. This 
genealogy does then fix with great certainty the 
age of Mordecai. Ile was great vrandson of a con- 
temporary of Jehoiachin. Now four generations 
cover 120 years —and 120 years from B. Cc. 599 
briug us to B. c. 479, 2. e. to the 6th year of the 
reign of Xerxes; thus confirming with singular 
force the arguments which led to the conclusion 
that Ahasuerus is Xerxes. [AtaAsurrus.]” The 
carrying back the yenealogy of a captive to the 
time of the Captivity has an obvious propriety, as 
connecting the captives with the family record pre- 
served in the public genealogies, before the Captiv- 
ity, Just as an American would be likely to carry 
up his pedigree to the ancestor who emigrated 
from England. And now it would seem both pos- 
sible and probable (though it cannot be certainly 


347). But the aeetioiis to Arandee ai's authorship are 
only such as, if valid, would impugn the truth and 
authenticity of the book itself. 

6 Justin has the singular statement, “ Primum 
Xerxes, rex Persarum, Judwos domuit ” (lib. xxxvi 
cap. iii.). May not this arise from a confused know] 
edge of the events recorded n Esther? 
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proved) that the Mordeeai mentioned in the dupli- 
rate passave, Ezr. ii. 2: Neh. vii. 7, as one of the 
leaders of the captives who returned from time to 
time from Babylon to Judea [zn], was the 
same as Mordeeni of the book of Fsther. It is 
very probable that on the death of Nerxes, or pos- 
sibly during his lifetime, he may have obtained 
leave to lead baek sueh Jews as were willing to ne- 
rompany him, and that he did so. His age need 
aot have exceeded 50 or GO vears, and his character 
points him out as likely to dead his countrymen 
back from exile, if he had the opportunity. “The 
name Mordeeai not occurring elsewhere, makes this 
supposition the more probable. 

As regards his place in) prefune history, the do- 
mestie annals of the reien of Nerxes are so seanty, 
that it would not surprise us to find no mention 
of Mordecai. But there is a person named bs 
Ctesias, who probably saw the very chronicles of 
the kings of Media and Persia referred to in Testh. 
x. 2, whose name and character) present some 
points of resemblance with Mordecai. munely, Mat- 
acas, or Nataeas (as the mame is variously written). 
whom he describes as Nerxes’s chief favorite, and 
the most powerful of them all. Tis brief notice 
of him in these words, 7) tapp evar dé méeyiorov 
ndvvato Natakas, is in exact: avreement with the 
description of Mordeeai, Fsth. ix. 4.x. 2, 3. He 
further relates of him, that when Nerxes after his 
return from Greece had commissioned Megabyzus 
to go and plunder the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
upon his refusal, he sent Matveas the eunuch, to 
insult the god, and to plunder his property, which 
Matacas did, and returned to Nerxes. It is ob- 
vious how grateful to the feelings of a Jew, such 
as Mordeeai was, would be a commission to dese- 
erate and spoil a heathen temple. There is also 
much probability in the selection of a Jew to be 
his prime iuinister by a monarch ef such decided 
iconoclastic propensities as Nerxes is known to have 
had (Prideanx, Connect. i, 231-233). 9 Nerxes 
would doubtless sce much analogy between the 
Magian tenets of which he was such a zealous pat- 
ron, and those of the Jews’ religion; just as Phny 
actually reckons Moses (whom he couples with Jan- 
nes) among the leaders of the Magian sect, in the 
very sane passage in which he relates that Osthanes 
the Magian author and heresiarelt accompanied 
Xerxes in his Greek expedition, and widely diffused 
the Mavian doctrines (ib. xxx. eh. i. § 2): and in 
§ 4 seems to identify Christianity also with Magic. 
From the context it seems highly probable that this 
notice of Moses and of Jannes may be derived from 
the work of Osthanes, and if so, the probable in- 
tercourse of Osthanes with Mordecai would readily 
account for his mention of them. The point, how- 
ever, licre insisted upon is, that the known hatred 
of Xerxes to idol-worship makes his selection of a 
Jew for his prime minister very probable, and that 
there are strong points of resemblance in what is 
thus related of Mataeas, and what we know from 
Scripture of Mordeeai. Again, that Mordeeni was, 
what Mataeas is related to have been, a eunuch, 
seems not improbable from his having neither wife 
nor child, from his bringing up his cousin Msther 





a It seems probable that some other temple, not 
that at Delphi, was at this time ordered by Xerxes to 
be spoiled, as no other writer mentions it. It might 


be that of Apollo Didymmus, near Miletus, which was 


destroyed by Xerxes after his return (Strab. xiv. cap. 
}. § 5). 
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in his own house,’ from his situation in the king's 
gate, from his access to the court of the women, 
and froin his being raised to the highest post of 
power by the king, which we know from Persiag 
history was so often the case with the king's 
eunuchs. With these points of agreement between 
them, there is sufficient resemblance in their names 
to add additional probability to the supposition of 
their identity. The most plausible etymology usu- 
ally civen for the name Jfordecai is that favored 
by Gesenius, who connects it with Merodach the 
Babylonian idol (called Mardok in the cuneiform 
inscriptions), and which appears in the names Mes- 


essi Mordacus, Sisi-Mordachus, in nearly the same 
form as in the Greek, Mapdoxatos. But it is highly 
Improbable that the name of a Babylonian idol should 


have been given to him under the Persian dynasty,¢ 


and it is equally improbable that Mordecai should 


have been taken into the king's service before the 
commencement of the Persian dynasty. If then 
Wwe suppose the orivinal form of the name to have 
been Matacai, it would easily in the Chaldee or- 


thography become Mordecai, just as SDD is 
for SBD, DDT for CDM, PWT for 
pe "QT. etc. In the Targum of Esther he is said 
to be called Mordecai, because he was like se) 
N®2] 7. “to pure myrrh.” 


As regards his place in Rabbinical estimation, 
Mordecai, as is natural, stands very high. The 
interpolations in the Greek book of Esther are one 
indication of his popularity with his countrymen. 
The Tareun (of late date) shows that this increased 
rather than diminished with the lapse of centuries. 
There Shimei in Mordeeai’s genealogy is identified 
with Shimei the son of Gera who cursed David, 
and it is said that the reason why David would not 
permit him to be put to death then was, that it 
was revealed to him that Mordecai and Esther 
should descend from him; but that in his old age, 
when this reason no longer applied, he was. slain. 
It is also said of Mordecai that he knew the seventy 
languages, t. e. the languages of all the nations 
mentioned in Gen. x., which the Jews count as 
seventy nations, and that his age exceeded 400 
vears (Juchasin ap. Wolf, and Stehelin, add. 
Liter. i. 179). He is continually designated by the 
appellation NONTE, “the Just,” and the ampli- 
fications of Fsth. viii. 15 abound in the most glow- 
ing descriptions of the splendid robes, and Persian 
buskins, and Median scimitars, and golden crowns, 
and the profusion of precious stones and Macedonian 


cold, on which was engraved a view of Jerusalem, 


and of the phylactery over the crown, and the 
streets strewed with myrtle, and the attendants, 
and the heralds with trumpets, all proclaiming the 
elory of Mordceai and the exaltation of the Jewish 
people. Benjamin of ‘Tudela mentions the ruins of 
Shushan and the remains of the palace of Ahas- 
ucrus as still existing in his day, but places the 
tomb of Mordecai and Esther at Hamadan, or Ic- 
batana (p. 128). Others, however, place the tomb 





b To account for this, the Targum adds that he was 
7o Years old. 

¢ Mr. Rawlinsou (Herod. i. 270) points out Mr. Tay- 
ard's conclusion (Nn. ii. 441), that the Persiapsr 
adopted generally the Assyrian religion, as ‘quite a 
mistake.” 
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of Mordecai in Susa, and that of Esther in or near 
Baram in Galilee (note to Asher’s Benj. of Tud. 
p-166). With reference to the above-named palace 
of Ahasuerus at Shushan, it may be added that 
considerable remains of it were discovered by Mr. 
Loftus’s excavations in 1852, and that he thinks 
the plan of the great colonnade, of which he found 
the bases remaining, corresponds remarkably to the 
description of the palace of Ahasuerus in Esth. i. 
(Loftus, Chaldea, ch. xxviii.) It was built or 
begun by Darius Hystaspis. A.C. H. 


MO’REH [rA7, archer or teacher ; perh. 


fruitful]. A local name of central Palestine, one 
of the very oldest that has come down to us. It 
occurs in two connections. 

1 TNE PLAIN, or PLAINS (or, as it should 
rather be rendered, the OAK or OAKS) OF Morel 


(719 TON and TT SN: Samar. in 


both cases, S71 TON : 7 Spis  SWnag: con- 
vallis illustris, vallis tendens [et intrans procul), 
the first of that long succession of sacred and ven- 
erable trees which dignified the chief places of Pal- 
estine, and formed not the least interesting link in 
the chain which so indissolubly united the land to 
the history of the nation. y 

The Oak of Moreh was the first recorded halting- 
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2. The Hie or Moren (TWAT AY. : 
PaBaalapwpai [ Vat. -uwpa]; Alex. aro Tov Bwuor 
tov aBwp: cullis caccisus), at the foot of which the 
Midianites and Aialekites were encamped before 
Gideon's attack upon them (Judy. vii. 1), seems, 
to say the least, most uncertain. Copious as are 
the details furnished of that great event of Jewish 
history, those which enable us to judge of its precise 
situation are very scanty. But a comparison of 
Judy. vi. 33 with vii. 1 makes it evident that it lay 
in the valley of Jezreel, rather on the north side of 
the valley, and north also of the eminence on which 
Gideon’s little band of heroes was clustered. At 
the foot of this latter eminence was the spring of 
| Ain-Charod (A. V. “the well of Harod’’), and a 
lsuflicient sweep of the plain intervened between it 

and the hill Moreh to allow of the encampment of 
the Amalekites. No doubt — although the fact is 
‘not mentioned — they kept near the foot of Monut 
| Moreh, for the sake of some spring or springs which 
issued from its base, as the Ain-Charod did from 
that on which Gideon was planted. These con- 
ditions are most accurately fulfilled if we assume 
Jebel ed-Duhy, the « Little Hermon’ of the modern 
travellers, to be Moreh, the -lin-Jalid to be the 
spring of Harod, and Gideon's position to have been 
on the northeast slope of Jebel Fukia (Mount 


place of Abram after his entrance into the land of | Gilboa), between the village of Muris and the last- 


Canaan (Gen. xii. 6). Were Jehovah ‘ appeared”? 
to him, and here he built the first of the series of 
altars@ which marked the various spots of his 
residence in the Promised Land, and dedicated it 
“to Jehovah, who appeared? unto him ’’ (ver. 7). 





mentioned spring. Between Ade Jalid and the 
foot of the « Little Hermon,’ a space of between 
'2and d miles intervenes, ample in extent for the 
encampment even of the enormous horde of the 
1 Amalekites. In its general forin this identifieation 


It was at the “ place of ¢Shechem ” (xii. 6), close ‘is due to Professor Stanley.c The desire to tind 


to (SYN) the mountains of bal and Cerizim 


(Deut. xi. 30), where the Samar. Cod. adds * over 
against Shechem.”’ 

There is reason for believing that this place, the 
scene of so important an occurrence in Abram's 
early residence in Canaan, may have been also that 
of one even more important, the crisis of his later 
life, the offering of Isaac, on a mountain in “the 
land of Moriah.” 'Mortan.] 


ing after many centuries, is probably to be found 
in Morthia, which is given on some ancient cois 
as one of the titles of Neapolis, 7. e. Shechem, and 
by Pliny and Josephus as Mamortha@ or Mabortha 
(Reland, Diss. iii. § 8). The latter states (2. ./. 


Moreh nearer to Shechem, where the ‘oak of 
» Moreh" was, seenis to have induced Mr. Van de 
. Velde to place the scene of Gideon's battle many 
miles to the south of the valley of Jezreel, + possibly 
on the plain of Dubus or of Yasir 3°? in which case 
the encampment of the Israelites may have been on 
ithe ridge between Wade Ferra’ aud Wadi Tibas, 
| near Bury cl Ferra (Syr. gh Pal. ii. 341-2). But 
i this involves the supposition of a movement in the 





‘ . I position of the Aimualekites, for which there is no 
A trace of this ar ent name, curiously reappear- | 


warrant either in the narrative or in the cireum- 
stances of the case; and at any rate, in the present 
_state of our knowledge, we may rest tolerably cer- 


j tain that Jebel ed-Duhy is the WiLL oF Moren. 
G. 
| 


-v. 8, § 1), that “it was the name by which the | MORE/SHETH-GATH’ (73 PWNS: 
place was called by the country-people” (émixdpioc). | KAnpovonla TeO: harreditas Geth), » place named 
who thus kept alive the ancient appellation, just as by the prophet Micah only (Mic. i. 14), in company 
the peasants of Hebron did that of Kirjath-arba i with Lachish, Achzib, Mareshah, and other towns 


down to the date of Sir John Maundeville’s visit. 
(See vol. ii. p. 1565 a, and note.] 


of the lowland district of Judah. His words, “there- 


fore shalt thou give presents to Moresheth-cath,”’ 


Whether the oaks of Moreh had any connection | are explained by Ewald (Propheten, 330, 331) as 


with 





@ It may be roughly said that Abraham built altars ; 
Isaac dug wells ; Jacob erected stones. 


b MS S77. This is a play upon the same word 
which, as we shall see afterwards, performs an im- 
portant part in the naine of Moriau. 

¢ Ecclus. 1. 26 perhaps contains a play on the name 
Moreh — ‘that foolish people (6 Aads 6 pw pos) who 
dwell in Sichem.”” If the- pun existed in the Hebrew 
text it may have been between Sichem and Sichor 
(drunken). 

d This form is possibly due to a confusion between 
4oreh and Mamre. (See Reland as above.) 

* ® This identification uf Moreh and Harod (ascribed 


referring to Jerusalem, and as containing an allusion 


above to Stanley) is suggested alsoin Berthenu’s Rich. 


ter u. Ruth, p. 119, and Bunsen's Brheliverk on Judg. 
‘vii. 1. The reasons for this view are less obvious in 
{ 


I well ? (which would be strictly TD), instead of 
| e 


the A. V., owing to the mistrauslation of JY by 


* fountain,” and of px, by © beside,” instead of 
’ - 


above.’ The identification of the places in question 
; depends on these intimations. The position of Gideon 
| above the fountain of Harod” is evident from vii. 8, 
| Where it is said tnat the host of Midian were below 
‘him in the valley H 
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to the signification of the name Moresheth, which, 
though not so literal as the play on those of Achzib 
and Mareshah, is set tolerably obvious: ‘ Therefore 
shalt thou, O Jerusalem, vive compensation to More- 
sheth-gath, itself only the possession of another city.”’ 

Micah was himself the native of a place called 
Moresheth, since he is Uesizuated, in the only two 
eases in which his name is mentioned, © Micah the 
Morashtite,’ whieh latter word is a recular deriva- 
tion from Moresheth: but whether Moresheth-eath 
was that place cannot be ascertained from any in- 
formation given us in the Bible. 

Fusebius and Jerome, in the Onomeasticon, and 
Jerome in his Commentary on Mieab (Preloqus), 
vive Morasthi as the name, not of the person, but 
of the place; and describe it as © a moderate-sized 
Village (haw? grandis viculus) near Eleutheropolis, 
the city of Vhilistia (Valwsting), and to the east 
thereof.” 

Supposing Beityihrin to be Fleutheropolis, no 
traces of the name of Moresheth-gath have been vet 
discovered in this direction. The ruins of Maresha 
lie a mile or two due south of Beityjibrin ; but. it 
is evident from Mie. i. 14, 15, that the two were 
distinct. 

The affix “ wath’? may denote a connection with 
the famous Philistine city of that name — the site 
of which cannot, however, be taken as yet  aseer- 
tained —or it may point to the existence of vine- 
yards and wine-presses, “ gath"’? in’ Hebrew signi- 
fying a wine-press or vat. G. 

MORVAH. A name which occurs twice in 
the Bible (Gen. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. iii. 1). 


1. Tie LANp or @ Monta (TMmAVST Vas 


! 

[see below]; Samar. TISTVIT Ss 4 yh 9 
tnan: terra’ vistonis). On “one of the moun- 
tains’ in this district. took place the sacrifice of 
Isaae (Gen. xxii. 2). What the name of the moun- 
tain was we are not told; but it was a conspicuous 
one, visible from: ‘afar off (ver. 4). Nor does 
the narrative aflord any data for ascertaining its 
position: for although it was more than two days’ 
journey from the “land of the Philistines 7* — 
nieaning no doubt the district. of Gerar where Beer- 
sheba lay, the last’ place mentioned before and the 
first after the occurrence in question — yet it is not 
suid how much more than two days it was. The 
mountain — the © place’? — came into view In the 
course of the third day; but the time oecupied in 
performing the remainder of the distanee is not 
stated. After the deliverance of Isaac, Abraham, 
with a play on the name of Moriah impossible to 
convey in English, called the spot Jehoval-jireh, 
“ Jehovah sees” (2. e. provides), and thus originated 
a proverb referring to the providential and op- 
portune interference of God. “In the mount of 
Jehovah, He will be seen.” 

It is most natural to take the “land of Moriah”? 
as the same district with that in which the “ Oak 


@ Michaelis (Suppl. No. 1458) suggests that the name 
may be more accurately Tammoriah, sinee it is not 
the practice in the carly names of districts to add the 


article. hus the Jand of Caunan is {PID vo. 


not {M2 ars 


b Following Aquila, thy yiv thy Katadhary ; and 
Symimachus, my ynv ts Omtracias. The same ren- 
dcring is adopted by the Samaritan version. 

¢ Others take Moriah as Moreh-jah (é. ¢. Jehovah), 


[Seo LAsmiron.] 
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(A. V. ‘plain’) of Moreh ’’ was situated, and not 
as that which contains Jerusalem, as the modem 
tradition, which would identify the Moriah of Gen. 
xxii. and that of 2 Chr. iii. 1,affrms. The formet 
was well known to Abraham. It was the first spot 
on which he had pitched his tent in the Promised 
Land, and it was hallowed and endeared to him by 
the first manifestation of Jehovah with which he 
had heen favored, and by the erection of his first 
altar. With Jerusalem on the other hand, except 
as possibly the residence of Melchizedek, he had not 
any connection whatever; it lay as entirely out of 
his path as it did out of that of Isaac and Jacob. 
The LXX. appear to have thus read or interpreted 
the original, since they render both Moreh and 
Moriah in Gen. by é¥nAn, while in 2 Chr. iii. they 
have "Auwpia, The one name is but the feminine 
of the other¢ (Simonis, Onom. 414), and there is 
hardly more difference between them than between 
Maresha and Mareshah, and not so much as be- 
tween Jerushalem and Jerushalaim. The Jewish 
tradition, which first appears in Josephus — unless 
2 Chr. iti. 1 be a still earlier hint of its existence — 
is fairly balanced by the rival tradition of the 
Samaritans, which atirms that Mount Gerizim was 
the scene of the sacrifice of Isaac, and which is 
at least as old as the 3d century after Christ. 
[GERIZIM. ] 


2. Mount Morian (PAINT “WT: Bpos 


tod ’Auapla [Vat. -pea]; Alex. Auopia: Mons 
Moria’), The name ascribed, in 2 Chr. iii. 1 only, 
to the eminence on which Solomon built the Tem- 
ple. * And Solomon began to build the house of 
Jehovah in Jerusalem on the Mount Moriah, where 
ITe appeared to David his father, in a place which 
David prepared in the threshing-floor of Araunah 
the Jebusite."” From the mention of Araunah, the 
inference is natural that the “ appearance ”’ alluded 
to occurred at the time of the purchase of the 
threshing-fleor by David, and his erection thereon 
of the altar (2. Sam. xxiv.; 1 Chr. xxi.) But it 
will be observed that nothing is said in the narra- 
tives of that event of any “appearance ”’ of Jehovah. 
The earlier and simpler record of Samuel is abso- 
lutely silent on the point. And in the later and 
more elaborate account. of 1 Chr. xxi. the only oc- 
currence whieh can be construed into such a mean- 
ing is that “Jehovah answered David by fire on 
the altar of burnt-offering.”’ 

A tradition which first appears in a definite 
shape in Josephus (Ant. i. 13, §§ 1, 2, vii. 13, § 4), 
and is now almost universally accepted, asserts that 
the «* Mount Moriah”? of the Chronicles is identical 
with the “mountain”? in “the land of Moriah” 
of Genesis, and that the spot on which Jehovah 
appeared to David, and on which the Temple was 
built, was the very spot of the sacrifice of Isaac. In 
the early ‘Targum of Onkelos on Gen. xwsii., this 
belief is exhibited in a very mild form. The land 
of Moriah is called the “land of worship,” ¢ and 





but this would be to anticipate the existence of the 
name of Jehovah, and, as Michaelis has pointed out 
(Suppl. No. 1458), the name would more probably be 
Moriel, El being the name by which God was known 
to Abraham, (But see JEyovau, Amer. ed.] 


d * For topographical notices of Mount Moriah see 
the articles on JERUSALEM; KmRON; TEMPLE; TYBO 
PEON (Amer. ed.). Ss. W. 


e NITMAD TPT, 
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rer. 14 1s given as follows: ‘“ And Abraham sacri- 
ficed and prayed in that place; and he said before 
Jehovah, In this place shall generations worship, 
because it shall be said in that day, In this moun- 
tain did Abraham worship before Jehovah.” But 
in the Jerusalem Targum the latter passage is thus 
given, “ Because in generations to come it shall be 
said, In the mount of the house of the sanctuary 
of Jehovah did Abraham offer up Isaac his son, and 
in this mountain which is the house of the sanc- 
tuary was the glory of Jehovah much manifest.” 
And those who wish to see the tradition in its com- 
plete and detailed form, may consult the Targum 
of R. Joseph on 1 Chr. xxi. 15, and 2 Chr. iii. 1, 
and the passages collected by Beer (Leben Abrahams 
nach jidische Sage, 57-71).4 But the single oc- 
currence of the name in this one passage of Chron- 
icles is surely not enough to establish a coincidence, 
which if we consider it is little short of miraculous.” 
Had the fact been as the modern belief asserts, and 
had the belief existed in the minds of the people 
of the Old or New Testament, there could not fail 
to be frequent references to it, in the narrative — so 
detailed — of the original dedication of the spot by 
David; in the account of Solomon's building in 
the book of Kings; of Nehemiah’s rebuilding (com- 
pare especially the reference to Abraham in ix. 7); 
or of the restorations and purifications of the Mac- 
cabees. It was a fact which must have found its 
way into the paronomastic addresses of the prophets, 
into the sermon of St. Stephen, so full of allusion 
to the Founders of the nation, or into the argument 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
not so; on the contrary, except in the case of Salem, 
and that is by no means ascertained — the name 
of Abraham does not, as fur as the writer is aware, 
appear once in connection with Jerusalem or the 
later royal or ecclesiastical glories of Israel. Jeru- 
salem lies out of the path of the patriarchs, and has 
no part in the history of Israel till the establish- 
ment of the monarchy. ‘The “ high places of Isaac.” 
as far as we can understand the allusion of Amos 
(vii. 9, 16) were in the northern kingdom. ‘To 
connect Jerusalem in so vital a manner with the 
life of Abraham, is to antedate the whole of the 
later history of the nation and to commit a serious 
anachronism, warranted neither by the direct nor 
indirect statements of the sacred records. 

But in addition to this, Jerusalem is incompati- 
ble with the circumstances of the narrative of Gen. 
xxii. To name only two instances — (1.) ‘The 
Temple Mount cannot be spoken of as a conspicu- 
ous eminence. ‘+The towers of Jerusalem,’ says 
Professor Stanley (S. ¢ P. p. 251), “are indeed 
seen from the ridge of Mar Ilias at the distance 
of three miles to the south, but there is no eleva- 
tion; nothing corresponding to the ‘place afar off’ 





@ The modern form of the belief is well expressed 
~y the latest Jewish commentator (Kalisch, Genesis, 
444, 445): ‘ The place of the future temple, where it 
was promised the glory of God should dwell, and 
whence atonement and peaco were to bless the hearts 
of the Hebrews, was hallowed by the most brilliant 
act of piety, and the deed of their ancestor was thus 
more prominently presented to the imitation of his 
lescendants.’? The spot of the sacrifice of Isaac is 
sctually shown in Jerusalem (Barclay, City, 109). 
"First likewise regards the mount of Abraham's sacri- 
Gce and that of Solomon’s temple as the same ( Handw. 
{. 788).—H.] 

> There is in the East a natural tendency when s 
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to which Abraham ‘lifted up his eyes... And the 
special locality which Jewish tradition has assigned 
for the place, and whose name is the ehief guaran- 
tee for the tradition — Mount Moriah, the hill of 
the ‘Temple — is not visible till the traveller js close 
upon it at the southern edge of the Valley of Iin- 
nom, from whence he looks down upon it as on a 
lower © eminence."’ 


(2.) If Salem was Jerusalem, then the trial of 
Abraham’s faith, instead of taking place in the 
lonely and desolate spot implied by the narrative, 
where not even fire was to be obtained, and where 
no help but that of the Almighty was nigh, actu- 
ally took place under the very walls of the city of 
Melchizedek. 


But, while there is no trace except in the single 
passage quoted of Moriah being attached to any 
part of Jerusalem — on the other hand in the 
slightly different form of Monti it did exist at- 
tached to the town and the neighborhood of She- 
chem, the spot of .Abram’s first residence in Pales- 
tine. The arguments in favor of the identity of 
Mount Gerizim with the mountain in the Jand 
of Moriah of Gen. xxii., are stated under GERIZIM 
(vol. ii. pp. 901, 902). As far as they establish 
that identity, they of course destroy the claim of 
Jerusalem. G. 


* In another article, GErizim (Amer. ed.), we 
have given our reasons for rejecting the theory 
which would identify the Moriah of Genesis with 
Mount Gerizim, and which is again brought for 
ward in the present article. This theory has the 
respectable authority of Dean Stanley (reviving 
the discredited Samaritan claim), and the weighty 
endorsement of Mr. Grove and Mr. Ffonlkes. On 
the other side, in corroboration of the view of its 
untenableness already given, may be cited the testi- 
mony of three most competent writers who have 
lately traversed the ground and examined this 
point. Prof. J. Leslie Porter, author of the valu- 
able [Tandbvok, cete., pronounces it *¢siinply impos- 
sible’? (Kitto’s Bibl. Cye. ii. 113); Dr. Thomson, 
the veteran .American inissionary, whose personal 
acquaintance with the country is unsurpassed, de- 
clares it “incredible ’' (Land and Look, ii. 212); 
and Mr. Tristram, the observant English traveller, 
who visited Gerizim two or three times, says: “1 
have traversed and timed these routes repeatedly, 
in a greater or less portion of their course, and 
feel satisfied that as long as the sacred text remains 
as itis, ‘on the third day,’ the claims of Gerizim 
are untenable? (Land of /sracl, p. 158). 

In disproving “that identity,’ we leave “the 
claim of Jerusalem”? clear of a rival. But this 
claim is distinct, and, like the other, must rest on 
its own merits. Its principal proofs are the iden- 





place is established as a sanctuary to make it the scene 
of all the notable events, possible or impossible, which 
can by any play of words or other pretext bo connected 
with it. Of this kind were the early Christian legends 
that Golgotha was the place of the burial of the first 
Adam as well a3 of the death of the Second (seo Mislin, 
Saints Lievz, ii. 804, 305). Of this kind also are the 
Mohammedan legends which cluster round all the 
shrines and holy places, both of Palestine and Arvbia. 
In the Targum of Chronicles (2 Chr. iii. 1) alluded to 
above, the Temple mount is made to be also the scene 
of the vision of Jacob. 

¢ See JERUSALEM, vol. ii. p. 1277 a, and the plate in 
Bartlett's Walks there referred to. 
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tity of its name; the distance from Beer-sheba, 
which suits exactly the requirements of the narra- 
live; and the tradition of the Jews, twice recorded 
by Josephus: + ft was that mountain upon which 
King David eens built) (purposed to build] 
the “Temple” Cat. i. 14, § 2). © Now it hap- 
pened that Ciena eame and offered his 
Jsanc for a burnt-oflering at that very place, as we 
have betore related. When Kine David) saw that 
(rod had heard his praver and vraciously accepted 
his sacrifice, he resolved to call that entire place 
the altar of all the people, and to build a temple 
tu God there” (.taé. vit. 13, 8 4). 

Without. countervailing evidences these grounds 
would be accepted as sufhcient. We will now 
examine the oljeetions to this view which are 
broucht forward in the present. article. 

(1.) s Although it was more than two days’ 
Journey from ¢the land of the Philistines,’ vet. it 
is not said how much more than two days it was.”’ 
This dves not. weigh against Jerusalem.  It- is 
merely a negative arcument in behalf of the more 
distant. loeality, Gerizim, aud has been answered 
under that head. 

(2.) The Septuagint makes * Moreh and = Mo- 
nah’ etvinolovieally the same; © the one name is 
but the feminine of the other.’ This arcument, 
Which belongs properly to the former article, we 
have already answered, and are sustained by a 
recent able author: ‘Moreh is strictly a proper 
name, and as such, both in Gen. xii. 6 and Deut. 
xxix. 30, though in the cenitive after a definite 
noun, rejects the article; the «hill of Moreh, men- 
tioned in Judy. vii. 1, where the name has the 
article, being wa totally different place. On the 
other hand, the name Moriah, in the two places of 
its occurrence, namely, Gen. xxit. and 2 Chr. iii. 
1, bears the article as an appellative, whether it 
denotes the same situation in both places er not. 
It is true the LXX. render the Moreh of Gen. xii. 
and the Moriah of Gen. xxii. alike by the adjective 
vA, In one case translating by the words ‘the 
lofty oak,’ in the other, by «the high land.’ It is 
plain that, on whatever devowiuls they preeeeded in 
thus transhiting, this gives no support to the snp- 
position that the names, as names of places, are 
synonymous, inasmuch as they did not take the 
words for names of places at all, but as deseriptive 


Mr. tells us that ray is 


only the feminine form of FT7V2. According to 


no analogy of the construction of feminine forms 
tan this be said; the masculine form should in 


son 


adjectives. Grove 


hhis case have been abla : 
its Authorship, pp. 210, 211). 


(Quarry, Genesis and 


(3.) Abraham had little or no “connection” 
with Jerusalem. It lay out of his path,’ while 
Gerizim was ‘well-known’ to him, and “ was 


hallowed and endeared to him.’ The obvious 
answer to this is, that the patriarch did not choose 
the spot; he went to the place which the Lord 
selected for him, and started apparently ignorant 
of his precise destination. This argument further 
assumes that he not only went to a place of his 
gwn selection, but also that he started on an 
agreeable excursion, which he would naturally wish 
to associate with the pleasant memories of his 
pilgrimage; the reverse of which we know to have 
been the fact. 

(4.) “Had the fact been as the modern belief 
asserts, there could not fail to be frequent refer- 
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ence to it, by the writers both of the Old and 
New Testaments.’ The reply to this is strongly 
put by a learned writer whom we have already 
quoted: +¢This argumentum ab silentio is notori- 
ously not to be relied on; the instances of unac: 
countable silence respecting undoubted facts, where 
we might have expected them to be mentioned, are 
too numerous among ancient writers to allow it 
any weight, except as tending to corroborate argu- 
ments that. may have considerable weight in them- 
selves. In the present case, the clause in 2 Chr. 
iii. 1, ‘which was seen’ (772) or ‘ provided by 
David,” may fairly be taken’ as containing an 
vbscure reference to the Jehovah-—Jireh, and the 
saving, ‘In the mount of the Lord it shall be 
seen, of Gen. xxii. 14, so that the absence of all 
such reference is not so complete as is alleged" 
((Quarry, pp. 213, 214). 

Sull. if this site had been selected for the Tem- 
ple by King David decauuse it was the scene of the 
offering of Isaac (and another reason is assigned 
hy the sacred writer, 1 Chr. xxi., XXli., without 
any Intimation of this’: the absence of some more 
distinct allusion to the fact, though not more un- 
accountable than other omissions in the Scriptures, 
must yet be admitted to be unaccountable. 

(9.) The Jewish tradition is fairly balanced 
by the rival tradition of the Samaritans.’ Surely 
not “ balanced; °*’ the latter is later and less relia- 
ble. Josephus and the rabbinical writers doubt- 
less embodied the honest tradition of their coun- 
trymen supported by the identity of names; the 
Moriah of Genesis and the Moriah of Chronicles 
being not only the same word, but used in no other 
connection. The first tradition is natural; the 
second is suspicious — in keeping with other Sa- 
maritan claims, which we know to have been 
false. 

(6.) “© The temple-mount is not a conspicuous 
eminence, like the one to which Abraham ‘lifted 
up his eyes.” "? This objection we have already 
auswered. ‘The phrase simply indicates the direc- 
tion of the eyes, whether up or down, and a fur- 
ther illustration is furnished in ver. 13 of this 
chapter. 

(7.) The eminence was seen “afar off)’ and 
“the hill of the Temple is not visible till the 
traveller is close upon it.’ The phrase, “ afar 
off,’ is relative. It is modified by circumstances, 
as in Gen. xxxvil. 18, where it is limited to the 
distance at which a person would be seen and 
recognized on a plain. In most connections it 
would indicate 1 greater distance than is admissi- 
ble here; but there is a circumstance Which quali- 
fies it in this passage. J*rom the spot where the 
place became visible (as is conceded by Mr. Ffoulkes) 
Abraham and Isaac proceeded alone to the ap- 
pointed spot, the latter bearing the wood. The dis- 
tance to be traversed with this load from the point 
at’ which Moriah becomes visible to a traveller 
from the south to its summit is fully as great as 
any reader would naturally associate with this fact 
in the narrative. 


(8.) «If 


lonely and 


uem was Jerusalem, instead of the 
solate spot implied by the narrative, 
it took place under the very walls of the city of 
Melehizedek.”” Mr. Grove, who suggests this, not 
heing convinced of their identity — (‘the argu- 
ments are almost equally balaneed,”’ ii. 1272) — 
while Dean Stanley is fully convinced that they are 
not identical, this argument is for other minds, for 
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those who hold other and positive views on this 
point. We accept the identity, and we feel the 
force of the objection. Our only reply to it is, 
that the environs of an eastern walled town are 
often as free from observation, as secluded and 
still, as a solitude. ‘lhe writer of this has passed 
hours together within a stone's throw of the walls 
of the modern Jerusalem at various points undis- 
turbed by any sound, and as unobserved as though 
the city had been tenantless. ‘This view is sup- 
ported by a writer already quoted: ‘ven under 
the walls of the city of Melchizedek the whole 
may have taken place without attracting the notice 
of the inhabitants, and the desolate loneliness of 
the spot, supposed to be implied in the narrative, 
has no place in it whatever. [t is not implied 
that Abraham could not obtain fire, but going to 
an unknown place, he took with him, by way of 
precaution, what would be needful for the intended 
sacrifice '’ (Quarry, p. 213). 

This partially relieves the difficulty which Mr. 
Grove has raised for those of his readers who 
identify Salem and Jerusalem; but only in part, 
we think. It must be acknowledged that close 
proximity to a city is not a natural locality for 
such a scene. We should suppose that the patri- 
arch would have been directed — we should natu- 
rally infer from the narrative itself that he was 
directed — to some spot remote from the dwellings 
of men, where, in the performance of this remark- 
able rite, which even his servants were not to 
Witness, he would not be liable to interruption or 
intrusive observation. 

It must also be admitted that the selection of 
this spot, with or without a design, for the two 
events associated with it, is a most unlikely occur- 
rence. “Jt would take a vast amount of contrary 
evidence to force me to abandon this idea,’’ says 
Dr. Thomson. It would require very little to lead 
us to relinquish it; for in itself it seems to us the 
height of improbability. That the altar of burnt- 
offering for the Hebrew worship should have been 
erected on the identical spot where centuries be- 
fore the great progenitor of the nation had erected 
the altar for the sacrifice of his son, led thither for 
the purpose three days’ journey from home — that 
this should have occurred without design, have been 
@ mere “ coincidence,’”” — we must concur with Mr. 
Grove in pronouncing “little short of miraculous.”’ 
Yet if it did occur, this is a somewhat less incredi- 
ble supposition than that it was by design. ‘That 
the locality became invested with any sanctity in 
the Divine mind — was divinely selected as the site 
of the Temple, the scene of the second manifesta- 
tion, because it had been the scene of the first — is 
an assumption wholly uncountenanced by auy fact 
or analogy within our knowledge. The “natural 
tendency”’ of the eastern mind, moreover, to 
cluster supernatural or sacred events around the 
supposed scene of a known miracle, is correctly 
stated by Mr. Grove. Nothing could be more 
satural than for the Jews, without any clear war- 
rant, to connect if possible the scene of their sacri- 
fices with the offering of Isaac, and associate the 
altars of their typical worship with the altar on 
which the son of promise was laid. This corre- 
spondence is thought by some to favor the identity ; 
We cannot but regard a double claim, so peculiar, 
as in itself a suspicious circumstance. 

We would say in conclusion that in favor of the 
‘dentity of the two sites may be urged the identity 
‘€ the name, used without explanation in these two 
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passages of Scripture alone, and “in both places 
alike as an appellative bearing the article;’’ the 
possible allusion in a clause of the latter to a clause 
in the former; the correspondence of the distance 
with the specifications of the journey; the ancient 
and consistent Ilebrew tradition, universally re- 
ceived in Christendom; the failure to establish a 
single presumption in favor of any other locality: 
and the absence of any fatal or decisive objection 
to this identification. On these grounds the tradi- 
tional belief will probably abide. Nevertheless, for 
reasons above intimated, we cannot feel the absolute 
confidence in it which some express. And _ the 
most which we think can be safely affirmed is, that 
Mount Moriah in Jerusalem, on which the ‘Temple 
of Solomon was built, was probably, also, the spot 
where Abraham oflered up Isaac. Ss. W. 


* MORNING, SON OF THE. [Luct- 
FER. | 


MORTAR. The simplest and probably most 
ancient method of preparing corn for food was by 
pounding it between two stones (Virg. den. i. 179). 
Convenience suggested that the lower of the two 
stones should be hollowed, that the corn mizht not 
escape, and that the upper should be shaped so as 
to be convenient for holding. The pestle and mor- 
tar must have existed from a very early period. 
The Israelites in the desert appear to have possessed 
mortars and handmills amone their necessary do- 
inestic utensils. When the manna fell they gath- 
ered it, and either ground it in the mill or pounded 


it in the mortar (TIT, médocah) till it was fit 
for use (Num. xi. 8). So im the present day stone 
mortars are used by the Arabs to pound wheat for 
their national dish Aidby (Vhomson, The Land and 
the Bovk, ch. viii. p. 94). Niebuhr describes one 
of a very simple kind which was used on board the 
vessel in which he went from Jidda to Loheia. 
“very afternoon one of the sailors had to take the 
durra, or millet, necessary for the day's consump- 
tion and pound it “upon a stone, of which the 
surface was a little curved, with another stone 
which was long aud rounded”? (Deser. de U Arab. 
p- $5). Among the inbabitants of zzehhoue, a 
Druse village, Burckhardt saw coflee-mortars made 
out of the trunks of oak-trees (Syria, pp. 87, 88). 
The spices for the incense are said to have been 
prepared by the house of Abtines, a family set 
apart for the purpose, and the mortar which they 
used was, with other spoils of the Temple, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, carried to 
Rome, where it remained till the time of Lladrian 
(Reggio in Martinet’s Hebr. Chrest. p. 35). Bux- 


torf mentions a kind of mortar (WIAAD, ctttash) 


in which olives were slightly bruised before they 
were taken to the olive-presses (Lex. Tulm. 8. v. 


WD). From the same root as this last is de- 


rived mactésh (WINDS, Prov. xxvii. 22), which 
probably denotes a mortar of a larger kind in 
which corn was pounded. ‘ Though thou bray 
the fool in the mortar among the bruised corn with 
the pestle, yet will not his folly depart from him.” 
Corn may be separated from its husk and all its 
good properties preserved by such an operation, 
but the fool’s folly is so essential a part of himself 
that no analogous process can remove it from him. 
Such seems the natural interpretation of this re- 
markable proverb. The language is intentionally 
exaggerated, and there is no necessity for supposing 
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sn allusion to a mode of punishment by which 
criminals were put to death, by being pounded ina 
mortar. A custom of this kind existed among the 
Turks, but there is no distinet trace of it among 
ie Hebrews. The Ulemats, or body of lawyers, 

1 Turkey had the distinguished privilege, accord- 
ing to De Tott (Mem. i. p. 28, Eng. tr.), of being 
put to death only by the pestle and the mortar. 
Sueh, however, is supposed to be the reference in 
the proverb by Mr. Roberts, who illustrates it from 
his Indian experience. ‘+ Large mortars are used 
in the East for the purpose of separating the rice 
from the husk. When a considerable quantity has 
to be prepared, the mortar is placed outside the 
door, and two women, each with a pestle of five 
feet long, bezin the work. They strike in rotation, 
as blacksmiths do on the anvil. Cruel as it is, this 
ix a punishment of the state: the poor victim is 
thrust into the mortar, and beaten with the pestle. 
The late king of Nandy compelled one of the wives 
of his rebellious chiefs thus to beat her own infant 
to death. TTence the saying, ‘Though you beat 
that loose Woman in a mortar, she will not leave 
her ways:’ which means, Though vou chastise her 
ever so much, she will never improve” (Orvent. 


{lust. p. 368). WA. W, 
MORTE ia (Gen. xi. 3; Ex. i. 14; Lev. xiv. 

42, 45; Is. xh. 25; Vz. xiii. 10, 11, 14, 15, xvii. 

28 : Nab. it. 14). Omitting iron cramps, lead 


[IANpicnarr], and the instances in which large 
stones are found in close apposition without cement, 
the various compacting substances used in oriental 
buildings appear to be— 1, bitumen, as in the 
Rabylonian structures; 2. common mud or moist- 
encd clay; 3, a very firm cement compounded of 
sand, ashes, and lime, in the proportions respectively 
of 1, 2,3, well pounded, sometimes mixed aud some- 
times coated with oil, so as to form a surface almost 
impenetrable to wet or the weather. [PLASTER. ] 
In Assyrian, and also Egyptian brick buildings 
stubble or straw, as hair or wool among ourselves, 
was added to increase the tenacity (Shaw, 7’rar. 
p- 206; Volney, 7raue. ii. 436; Chardin, Voy. iv. 
116). If the materials were bad m themselves, as 
mere mud would necessarily be, or ipsutticiently 
mixed, or, as the Vulgate seems to understand (Iz. 
xiii. 10), if straw were omitted, the mortar or eob- 
wall would be liable to crumble under the influence 
of wet weather. Sce Shaw, Zrav. p. 136, and 
Ges. p. 1515, s. v. Yan : a word connected with 
the Arabic Tafal,> a substance resembling pipe- 
clay, believed by Burckhardt to be the detritus of 
the felspar of granite, and used for taking stains 
out of cloth (Burekhardt, Syria, p. 488; Mishn. 
Pesach. x. 3). Wheels for grinding chalk or lime 
for morter, closely resembling our own machines 
for the same purpose, are in use in Egypt (Niebuhr, 
Voy. i. 122, pl. 17; Burckhardt, Nubia, pp. 82, 97, 
J02, 140; Hasselquist, Trav. p. 90). [ House: 
Cuay. | He AY «2. 

* MORTGAGE, Neh. v. 3. (Loan. ] 

* MORTIFY (from the late Latin mortifico) 


is used in its primitive sense, though metaphori- 


aj. “OMT: TAOS : 
nme root (79, boil’) as WATT, € slimo”? or 


‘ bitumen,” ured in the same passage, Gen. xi. 8. 
GQhomér is also rendered ‘clay,’ evidently plastic 


2. “OY : 


cementum, a word from the 


slay, Is. xxix. 16, and elsewhere. xXous: 
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cally, in Rom. viii. 13 (A. V.): “If ye through 
the Spirit do mortify (@avarovre, lit. “put to 
death,’ “* make an end of,’’ Noyes) the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live.’ So in Col. iii. 5, where it is 
the rendering of vexpdoare: “© Mortify (‘make 
dead,’ [llicott, Noyes; ‘sle,’ Wycliffe) therefore 
your members which are upon the earth;’" comp. 
Gal. v. 24, “They that are Christ's have crucified 
the flesh with its affections and lusts.”’ A. 


MOSE’RAH (TTIW [perh. fetter, chas- 
tisement]: Migadat; Alex. Me:oadar; Comp. Moce- 
pa:] Afuseru, Deut. x. 6, apparently the same as 
MosrErotn, Num. xxxiii. 30, its plural form), the 
name of a place near Mount Hor. Hengstenberg 
(luthent. der Pentat.) thinks it lay in the Arabab, 
where that mountain overhangs it. Burckhardt 
suguests that possibly Wady ‘Mousa, near Petra 
and Mount Hor, may contain a corruption of 
Mosera. ‘This does not seem likely. Used as a 
common noun, the word means “bonds, fetters.” 
In Deut. it is said that “there Aaron died.’? Prob- 
ably the people encamped in this spot adjacent to 
the mount, which Aaron ascended, and where he 
died. H. H. 


* MOSE’ROTH (MDW: Macoupots; 
Vat. in ver. 30, Macouvpw@: Moseroth), Num 
xxx. 30, 31. See MOSERAH. A. 


MO’SES (Heb. Afdsheh, TTD? = drawn: 
LXX., Josephus, Philo, the most ancient MSS. of 
N.. T.; Mwicijs, declined Mwicéws, Mwioel or 
Mwich, Mwicéa or Mwiony: Vulg. Moyses, de 
clined Jfoyst, gen. and dat., Moysen, ace.: Rec. 
Text of N. T. and Protestant versions, 3foses: 
Arabic, VWusa: Numenius ap. Eus. Prep. Fv. ix. 
8, 27, Movoatos: Artapanus ap. Eus. J/bid. 27, 


Maicos: Manetho ap. Joseph. c. Ap. i. 26, 28, 31, 
Osarsiph: Cheremon, ap. 1b. 32, Tesithen: “the 


man of God,’ Ps. xe., title, 1 Chr. xxiii. 14; “the 
slave of Jehovah,” Num. sii. 7, Deut. xxxiv. 5, 
Josh. i. 1, Ps. ev. 26; the chosen,’’ Ps. evi. 93). 
The legislator of the Jewish people,¢ and in a cer- 
tain sense the founder of the Jewish religion. No 
one else presented so imposing a figure to the 
external Gentile world; and although in the Jew- 
ish nation his fame is eclipsed by the larger details 
of the life of David, vet he was probably always 
regarded as their greatest hero. 
The materials for his life are — 


I. The details preserved in the four last books 
of the Pentateuch. 

II. The allusions in the Prophets and Psalms, 
which in a few instances seem independent of the 
Pentateuch. 

IL. The Jewish traditions preserved in the N. 
T. (Acts vii. 20-388; 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9; Heb. xi. 
23-28; Jude 9); and in Josephus (And. ii., iil, 
iv.), Philo (Vita .Jfoysis), and Clemens. Alex. 
(Strom.). 

IV. The heathen traditions of Manetho, Lysim- 
achus, and Cheremon, preserved in Josephus (¢. 
Ap. i. 26-82), of Artapanus and others in Euse 





lutum, also limus, pulvis, A. V. * dust,” powder,” a8 
in 2 K. xxiii. 6, and Gen. ii. 7 


> hab. 
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Oérmms, Eus, Prep. Ev. vii. 8. Comp. Philo, V. Mas 
i. 80. 
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bius (Prop. Ev. ix. 8, 26, 27), and of Hecatseus 
in Diod. Sic. x]., Strabo xvi. 2. 

V. The Mussulman traditions in the Koran (ii., 
vii., X.. XViii., xx., xxvili., xl.), and the Arabian 
legends, as given in Weil’s Biblical Legends, 
D’Herbelot (“ Mousa’’), and Lane’s Selections, 

» 182. 
: VI. Apocryphal Books of Moses (Fabricius, Cod. 
Pseud. V. T. i. 825): (1.) Prayers of Moses. 
(2.) Apocalypse of Moses. (3.) Ascension of Moses. 
(These are only known by fragments. ) 

VU. In modern times his career and legislati_n 
has been treated by Warburton, Michaelis, Iwald, 
and Bunsen. 

His life, in the later period of the Jewish his- 
tory, was divided into three equal portions of forty 
years each (Acts vii. 23, 30, 36). ‘This agrees with 
the natural arrangement of his history into the three 
parts of his Egyptian education, his exile in Arabia, 
and his government of the Israelite nation in the 
Wilderness and on the confines of Palestine. 

I. His birth and education. The immediate ped- 
igree of Moses is as follows: — 

LEVI 
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In the Koran, by a strange confusion, the family 
of Moses is confounded with the Holy Family of 
Nazareth, chiefly through the identification of Mary 
and Miriam, and the 3d chapter, which describes 
the evangelical history, bears the name of the 
“Family of Amram.’’ Although little is known 
of the family except through its connection with 
this its most illustrious member, yet it was not 
without influence on his after-life. 

The fact that he was of the tribe of Levi no 
doubt contributed to the selection of that tribe as 
the sacred caste. The tie that bound them to 
Moses was one of kinship, and they thus naturally 
tallied round the religion which he had been the 
means of establishing (Ix. xxxii. 28) with an ardor 
which could not have been found elsewhere. His 
own eager devotion is also a quality, for good or 
evil, characteristic of the whole tribe. 

The Levitical parentage and the Egyptian origin 
both appear in the family names. Gershom, Eleazar, 
are both repeated in the younger generations. 
Moses (vide infra) and Phinehas (see Brugsch, 
Hist. de ? Egypte, i. 173) are Egyptian. The name 
of his mother, Jochebed, implies the knowledge of 
the name of JEHOVAH in the bosom of the family. 
s its first distinct appearance in the sacred his- 

ry. 





@ She was, according to Artapanus, Eus. Prep. Ev. 
tx. 27) the daughter of Palmanothes, who was reign- 
‘bg at Heliopolis, and the wife of Chenephres, who was 
éeigning at Memphis. In this tradition, and that of 
Philo (V. M. i. 4), she has no child, and hence her 
delight at finding one. 
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Miriam, who must have been considerably older 
than himself, and Aaron, who was three years 
older (Ex. vii. 7), afterwards occupy that indepen- 
dence of position which their superior age would 
naturally vive them. 

Moses was born, according to Manetho (Jos. c. 

Ap. i. 26, 11. 2), at Heliopolis, at. the time of the 
deepest depression of his nation in the Itgyptian 
servitude. Ience the Jewish proverb, “ When the 
tale of bricks is doubled then comes Moses.”? His 
birth (according to Josephus, slat. ii. 9, § 2, 3, 4) 
had been foretold to Pharaoh by the Nyyptian ma- 
gicians, and to his father Amram by a dream — as 
respectively the future destroyer and deliverer. The 
panes of his mother’s labor were alleviated so as to 
enable her to evade the Egyptian midwives. The 
story of Ins birth is thoroughly Egyptian in its 
iscene. The beauty of the new-born babe — in the 
| later versions of the story ainpliticd into a beauty 
and size (Jos. . § 1, 5) almost. divine (aoretos 
tw Gea, Acts vil. 20; the word agrefos is taken 
from the LXX. version of [Ex. ii. 2, and is used 
again in Heb. xi. 23, and is applied to none but 
Moses in the N. T.)—indueed the mother to 
make extraordinary eflurts for its preservation from 
the general destruction of the male children of Is- 
rael. Tor three months the child was concealed in 
the house. Then his mother placed him in a small 
boat or basket of papyrus — perhaps from a current 
Lgyptian belief that the plant is a protection from 
crocodiles (Plut. /s. f+ Os. 358) — closed against 
the water by bitumen. This was placed among 
the aquatic vezetation by the side of one of the 
canals of the Nile. [Nive.] The mother departed 
as if unable to bear the sight. The sister lingered 
to watch her brother's fate. The basket (Jos. tb. 
§ 4) floated down the stream. 

The Egyptian princess (to whom the Jewish 
traditions gave the name of Vhermuthis, Jos. Ant. 
ii. 9, § 5; Artapanus, Prap. /r. ix. 27, the name 
of Merrhis, and the Arabic traditions that of slsiad, 
Jalaladdin, 387) came down, after the Ilomeric 
simplicity of the age, to bathe in the sacred river,® 
or (Jos. Ant. it. 9, § 5) to play by its side. ler 
attendant slaves followed her. She saw the basket 
in the flags, or (Jos. 7.) borne down the stream, 
and dispatched divers after it. The divers, or one 
of the female slaves, brought it. It was opened, 
and the cry of the child moved the princess to 
compassion. She determined to rear it as her own. 
The child (Jos. 70.) refused the milk of Egyptian 
nurses. The sister was then at hand to recommend 
a Hebrew nurse. The child was brought up as the 
princess's son, and the memory of the incident was 
long cherished in the name given to the foundling 
of the water's side— whether according to its 
Hebrew or Egyptian form. Its Hebrew form is 


mw, Mosheh, from Iw, Miéshah, “to draw 


out’? — “because I have drawn him out of the 
water.’ But this (as in many other instances, 
Babel, etc.) is probably the Hebrew form given to 
a foreign word. In Coptic, mo== water, and ushe 
=saved. This is the explanation” given by Jo- 





b Bragsch, however (L’ Histotre WErupte, pp. 157, 
178), renders the name Ms or Aesson = child, borne 
by one of the princes of Ethiopixn under Rameses LI. 
In the Arabic traditions the name is derived from his 
discovery in the water and among the trees; ‘ for in 
the Egyptian language yo is the name of water, and 
se {s that of a tree” (Jalaladdin, 887) 
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sephus (laf. ii. Apion. 1. 314), and con-- 
firmed by thes ireck form of the word adopted in 
the LAN... and thence in the Vulgate, Mwiajs, 
Moyses, and by Artapanus Mo@taos (hus. Pray. 
dev. ix. 27). His former Hebrew name is said te 
have been Joachim (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. d43). 
The child was adopted by the princess. Tradition | 
describes its beauty as so great that passers-by 
stood fixed to look at it, and ae lett their 
work to steal a ulinee Glos. ainG it § 6). 

From this time for many years ioe must be 
considered as an beyptian. In the Pentateuch this 
period soa blank, but in the N.T. he is) repre- 
sented as °° edueated (€mrardev0n ) in all the wisdom 
of the Ryyptians,” and as mighty in words and 
deeds“ (Aets vig 22). Phe following is a brief | 
summary of the Jewish and) bey ptian traditions | 
Which fll up the silence of the sacred writer. He | 
was educated at) Heliopolis ccomp. Strabo, xvii 1), | 
and yvrew up there as a priest, under his ea 
hame of Osarsiph (Mianetho, apud Jos. ec. tp. i. 
26, 28, 51) or Visithen (Clierenion, apnd an Bae 
“Osarsiph is derived by Manetho from Osiris, 
te . (Osiri-tsf'7) saved by Osiris (Osburn, Men 
vinental egypt). We was taught the whole range 
of Greek, Chaldee, and Assyrian literature. From 
the evptians, especially, he learned mathematies, 
to train his mind: for the unprejudiced reception of | 
truth (Philo, V2. i. 50 Ee invented boats | 
and enedines for building — instruments of war and 
of lydraulies — hierouly phies — division of lands" | 
(Artapanus, ap. Rus. Prag. Av ix. 27). He taucht 
Orpheus, and was henee called by the Greeks Mu- 
seus (.), and by the Eyyptians Hermes 74.0). He: 
taught erammar to the Jews, whence it: spread to 
Phoenicia and Greeee (Eupolemus, ap. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. p. 3843). Tle was sent on an expedition 
against the Ethiopians. Tle got rid of the serpents 
of the country to be traversed by turning baskets 
full of ibises upon them (Jos. clad ii. 10, § 2), and 
founded the city of Hermopolis to commemorate his 
victory (Artapanus, ap. us. ix. 27). We advanced 
to Saba, the capital of Ethiopia, and wave it the 
name of Meroe, trom his adopted mother Merrhis, 
whoin he buried there (@O.). Tharbis, the daughter 
of the king of Ethiopia, fell in love with him, and 
he returned in triumph to Egypt with her as his 
wife (Jos. ibid). 

Hf. ‘The nurture of his mother is probably spoken 
of as the ink which bound him to his own people, 
and the Gime had at last arrived when he was re 
solved to reclaim his nationality. Tfere again the 
N. ‘T. preserves the tradition in a distineter form 
than the account in the Pentateueh. « Moses, when 
he was come to years, refused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh's daughter; choosing rather to sufler 
affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures ” 
— the ancient accumulated treasure of Rhampsin- 
itus and the old kings — “of Exypt’’ (Heb. xi. 
24-26). In his earliest infaney he was reported 
to have refused the milk of Evyptian nurses (Jos. 
Ant. ii. 9, § 5), and when three years old to have 
trampled under his feet the crown whieh Pharaoh 
had playfully placed on his head (0.7). According 
to the Alexandrian representation of Philo (J7 Jf, 
i. 6), he led an ascetic life, in order to pursue his 
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@ Philo (V. M. i. 4), aos = water; Clem. Alex. 
(Strom. i. p. 343), mii = water. Clement (ib.) derives 
Mdoses from “ drawing breath.’ In an ancient Egyp-. 


pursued by the assassin he killed him (18.). 


life appears in Josephus (lt. ii. 10). 
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high philosophic speculations. According to the 
Egyptian tradition, although a priest of Heliopolis, 
he always perfurmed his prayers, according to the 
custom of his fathers, outside the walls of the city, 
in the open air, turning towards the sun-rising (Joa 
c. “Apion, ii. 2). ‘The king was excited to hatred 
hy the priests of Egypt, who foresaw their destroyer 
(ib.), or by his own envy (Artapanus, ap. Eus. Prap. 
Lr. ix. 27). Various plots of assassination were 
ee avainst him, which failed. ‘The last was 
after he had already escaped across the Nile from 
Memphis, warned by his brother Aaron, and when 
The 
same general account of conspiracies against his 
All that re- 
inains of these traditions in the sacred narrative is 
the simple and natural incident, that seeing an Is- 
raclite suffering the bastinado from an Egyptian, and 
thinking that they were alone, he slew the Egyptian 
(the later tradition, preserved by Clement of Alex- 
andria, said, with a word of his mouth ’’), and 
buried the corpse in the sand (the sand of the des- 
ert then, as now, running close up to the cultivated 
tract). The fireof patriotism which thus turned 


hintvinto a deliverer from the oppressors, turns him 
nu the same story into the peacemaker of the op- 


pressed. It is characteristic of the faithfulness of 
the Jewish records that his flight is there occasioned 
rather by the malignity of his countrymen than by 
the enmity of the Egyptians. And in St. Stephen’s 
speech it is this part of the story which is drawn 


Pout at greater Jeneth than in the original, evidently 


with the view of showing the identity of the narrow 
spirit which had thus displayed itself equally against 
their tirst and their last Deliverer (Acts vii. 25-36). 

Ile fled into Midian. Beyond the fact that it 
was in or near the Peninsula of Sinai, its precise 
situation is unknown. Arabian tradition points to 
the country east of the Gulf of Akaba (see La- 
horde). Josephus (sind. ii. 11, § 1) makes it “ by 
the Red Sea.’ There was a famous well (‘+ the 
well," Ex. ii, 15) surrounded by tanks for the 
watering of the flocks of the Bedouin berdsmen. 
By this well the fugitive seated himself “at noon” 
(Jos. thid.), and w atched the gathering of the sheep. 
There were the Arabian shepherds, and there were 
also seven maidens, whom the shepherds rudely 
drove away from the water. The chivalrous spirit 
(if we may so apply a modern phrase) which had 
already broken forth in behalf of his oppressed 
countrymen, broke forth again in behalf of the dis- 
tressed maidens. They returned unusually soon to 
their father, and told him of their adventure. 
Their father was a person of whom we know little, 
but of whom that little shows how great an influ- 
ence he exercised over the future career of Moses. 
It was JeTino, or Reun., or Hoban, chief or 
priest. (*« Shevkh ’’ exactly expresses the union of 
the religious and political influence) of the Midian- 
ite tribes. 

Moses, who up to this time had been “ an Egyp- 
tian’ (Jéx. ii. 19), now became for an unknown 
period, extended by the later tradition over forty 
years (Acts vii. 30), an Arabian. He married Zip- 
porah, daughter of his host, to whom he also became 
the slave and shepherd (ix. i ii. 21, ili. 1). 

The blank which during the stay in Egypt is 
filed up by Egyptian traditions, can here only be 





tinn treatise on agriculture cited by Chwolson ( Ueber 
reste, cte., 12 note) his name is given as Montos. 
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supplied from indirect allusions in other parts of | too, in the desert solitude, was equally appropriate, 
the Q. T. The alliance between Israel and the|as a sign that the Divine protection was not con- 
Kenite branch of the Midianites, now first formed, | fined either to the sanctuaries of Igvpt, or to the 


was never broken. [KENITEsS.] 
their guide through the desert. 


learning of Moses, and with this much of their out- 


ward ceremonial, so from Jethro was derived the, 


Jethro became, Holy Land, but was to be found with any faithful 
[f from Egypt, as; worshipper, fugitive and solitary.though he might 
we have seen, was derived the secular and religious! be. 


The rocky ground at onee became * holy,’ 
and the shepherd's sandal was to be taken off no 
less than on the threshold of a palace or a temple. 


organization of their judicial and social arrange-|It is this feature of the ineident on which St. 


ments during their nomadic state (Ex. xviii. 21- 
23). Nor is the conjecture of Ewald (Gesch. ii. 
59, 60) improbable, that in this pastoral and simple 
relation there is an indication of a wider concert 
than is directly stated between the rising of the Is- 
raelites in Egypt and the Arabian tribes, who, under 
the name of ‘the Shepherds,"’ had been recently 
expelled. According to Artapanus (Eus. Prep. lev. 
ix. 27) Reuel actually urged Moses to make war 
upon Egypt. Something of a joint action is im- 
plied in the visit of Aaron to the desert (I¢x. iv. 
27; comp. Artapanus, wi supra); something also 
in the sacredness of Sinai, already recognized both 
by Israel and by the Arabs (Ex. viii. 27; Jos. Ant. 
ii. 12, § 1). 

But the chief effect of this stay in Arabia is on 
Moses himself. It was in the seclusion and sim- 
plicity of his shepherd-life that he received his call 
asa prophet. The traditional scene of this great 
event is the valley of Shoayb, or Hobab, on the 
N. side of Jebel Mfisa. Its exact spot is marked 
by the convent of St. Catherine, of which the altar 
is said to stand on the site of the Burning Bush. 
The original indications are too slight to enable us 
to fix the spot with any certainty. It way at * the 
back"’ of *‘the wilderness’’ at Horeb (Ix. iii. 1): 
to which the Hebrew adds, whilst the LAX. oinits, 
“the mountain of God.’’ Josephus further par- 
ticularizes that it was the loftiest of all the moun- 
tains in that region. and best for pasturage, from 
its good grass; and that, owing to a belief that it 
was inhabited by the Divinity, the shepherds feared 
toapproach it, (Ant. ii. 12,§ 1). Philo (Ve UW. 
i. 12) adds “a grove’’ or “ glade.” 

Upon the mountain was a well-known acacia 
(Surrrist] (the definite article may indicate either 
“the particular celebrated tree,’’ sacred perhaps 
already, or ‘‘ the tree ’’ or ‘‘ veyetation peculiar to 
the spot’’), the thorn-tree of the desert, spreading 
out its tangled branches, thick set with white 
thorns, over the rocky ground. It was this tree 
which became the symbol of the Divine Presence: 
a flame of fire in the midst of it, in which the dry 
branches would naturally have crackled and burnt 
ina moment, but which played round it without 
consuming it. In Philo(V. Jf. i. 12) “the angel” 
is described as a strange, but beautiful creature. 
Artapanus (Kus. Prep. Ev. ix. 27) represents it 
asa fire suddenly bursting from the bare ground, 
and feeding itself without fuel. But this is far less 
expressive than the Biblical image. Like all the 
visions of the Divine Presence recorded in the O. 
T., as manifested at the outset of a prophetical 
career, this was exactly suited to the circumstances 
of the tribe. It was the true likeness of the condi- 
tion of Israel, in the furnace of affliction, yet not 
lestroyed (comp. Philo, V. Mf. i. 12). The place, 


@ The Mussulman legends speak of his white shin- 
tng hand as the instrument of his miracles (D’Ierbe- 
‘ot). Henco “ the white hand’ is proverbial for the 
healing art. 

b So Ewald ( Geschichte, vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 105). taking 


Stephen dwells, as a proof of the universality of the 
true religion (Acts vil. 29-35). 

The call or revelation was twofold — 

1. The declaration of the Sacred Name expresses 
the eternal self-existence of the One God. The 
name itself, as already mentioned, must have been 
known in the family of Aaron. But its grand 
significance was now first drawn out.  [JEHO- 
Var | 

2. The mission was given to Moses to deliver his 
people. The two signs are characteristic — the 
one of his past Exvptian life—the other of his 
active shepherd life. fn the rush of leprosy into his 
hand © is the link between him and the people 
whom the Evyptians called a nation of lepers. In 
the transforination of his shepherd’s staff is the 
vlorification of the simple pastoral life, of which 
that staff was the, symbol, into the great career 
which Jay before it. The humble yet wonder- 
working crook is, in the history of Moses, as Ewald 
finely observes, what) the despised Cross is in the 
first history of Christianity. 

In this call of Moses, as of the Apostles after- 
wards, the man is swallowed up in the cause. Yet 
this is the passave in his history which, more than 
any other, brings out his outward aud domestic 
relations. 


He returns to Egypt from his exile. Tis Ara- 
bian wife and her two infant sons are with him. 
She is seated with them on the ass — (the ass wag 
known as the animal peentiar to the Jewish people 
from Jacob down to David). He apparently walks 
by their side with his shepherd's staff (The LAX. 
substitute the general term ta bmoGuyia.) 

On the journey back to Egypt a mysterious in- 
cident occurred in the family, which can only be 
explained with difliculty, The most probable ex- 
planation seems to be, that at the caravanseral 
either Moses or Gershom (the context of the pre- 
ceding verses, lv. 22, 23, rather points to the latter) 
was struck with what seemed to be a mortal illness. 
In sume way, not apparent to us, this illness was 
connected by Zipporah with the faet that her son 
had not been circumcised — whether in the general 
neglect of that rite amongst the Israclites in Egypt, 
or in consequence of his birth in Midian. She 
instantly performed the rite, and threw the sharp 
instrument, stained with the fresh blood, at the 
feet of her husband, exclaiming in the agony ofa 
inother’s anxiety for the life of her child — “A 
bloody husband thou art, to cause the death of my 
son.” Then, when the recovery from the illness 
took place (whether of Moses or Gershom), she 
exclaims again, * A bloody husband still thou art, 
but not so as to cause the child's death, but only to 
bring about his circumcision.”’ 


the sickness to have visited Moses. Rosenmiiller 
wakes Gershom the victim, and makes Zipporah ad- 
dress Jehovah, the Arabic word for ‘warriage ” being 
asynonym for " circumcision.” Tt is possible that on 
this story is founded the tradition of Artap:.pus (Bua 
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It would seem to have heen in consequence of this 
event, whatever it was, that the wife and her chil- 
dren were seut) back to Jethro, and remained with 
him till Moses joined them at Rephidinia (lx. xviit, 
2-6). which is the Jast time that she is distinetly 
mentioned. Tn Num. xit. Lowe hear of a Cushite 
Wife who gave umbrage to Miriam and Aaron. 
This may be — (1) an Ethiopian (Cushite) wite, 
taken atter Zipporal’s death awald, Gesed. ii. 229). 
(2.) Phe [ethiopian princess of Josephus (vt. i. 
10, § 2): (hut that whole story is probably only an 
inference from Num. xii db). (3.2) Zipporali her- 
self} which is rendered probable by the juxtaposition 
of Cushan with Midian in Plab. tit. 7. 

The two sons also sink into obscurity. Their 
names, though of Levitieal origin, relate to their 
foreign) birthplace. Gershom, © stranver,”” and 
Inli-ezer, God is iny help,’ commemorated their 
father’s exile and eseape (Ex. xviii. 3, 4). Gershom 
was the father of the wandering Levite Jonathan 
(Jude. xvii. 30). and the ancestor of Shebuel, 
David's clicf treasurer (Ll Chir. xxiii, 10, xxiv. 20). 
Eliezer had an only son, Rehabiah (1 Chr. xxiii. 
17), who was the ancestor of a mumerous but ob- 
scure progeny, Whose representative in’ David's 
time —- the last deseendant of Moses known to us 
— was Shelomith, guard of the consecrated treas- 
ures in the Penple (i Chry xxviv 25-28). 

After this parting he advanced into the desert, 
and at the same spot where he had had his vision 
encountered Aaron (lex. iv. 27). From: that meet- 
Ing and cooperation we have the first’ distinet in- 
dieation of his personal appearance and character. 
The traditional representations of him in some 
respecta well agree with that which we derive from 
Michael Aneelo’s famous statue in the church of 
S. Pietro in Vinenli at Rome. Long shagey hair 
and beard is described as his characteristic equally 
by Josephus, Diodorus (i. p. 424), and Artapanus 
(xountns, apud lus. Pray. Aro ix. 27). Vo this 
Artapanus adds the curious touch that it was of a 
reddish hue, tinged with eray (ruppakns, ToAWs)- 
The traditions of his beaut# and. size as a child 
have been already mentioned. They are continued 
to his manhood in the Geutile descriptions. «Tall 
and dignified,” says Artapanus (uaKpos, agiwuare- 
Kés) — * Wise and beautitulas his father Joseph” 
(with a curious confusion of genealoyies), says Jus- 
tin (xxxvi. 2). 

But beyond the slight elance at his infantine 
beauty, no hint of this grand personality is given 
in the Bible. What is deseribed is rather the 
reverse. ‘The only point there brought out is a 
singular and unlooked for infirmity. «© Omy Lord, 
I ani not. eloquent, neither heretofore nor sinee Thou 
hast spoken to ‘Thy servant; but Lf am slow of 
speech and of a slow tongue... . Tow shall Pharoh 
hear me, which am of uncireumeised lips?” (@. e. 
slow, without words, stammering, hesitating: isX- 
véopwvos ral BapvyAwoaoos, ILAN.), his “speech 
contemptible,” like St. Paul’s—like the English 
Cromwell (comp. Carlyle’s Cromuce//, ii. 219) — like 
the first efforts of the Greek Demosthenes. In the 
solution of this difticulty which Moses oflers, we read 
both the disinterestedness, which is the most distinet 
trait of his personal character, and the future rela- 
tion of the two brothers. “« Send, T pray Thee, by 
the hand of him whem Thou wilt send’’ (é. e. 
“make any one Thy ayostle rather than me’’). 





Prep. Ev. ix, 27), that the Ethiopians derived cir 
~<umcision from Moses 
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In outward appearance this prayer was granted. 
Aaron spoke and acted for Moses, and was the per 
manent inheritor of the sacred staff of power. But 
Moses was the inspiring soul behind; and so a 
time rolls on, Aaron, the prince and priest, has 
alinost disappeared from view, and Moses, the dumb, 
backward, disinterested prophet, is in appearance, 
what he was in truth, the foremost leader of the 
chosen people. 

Ill. ‘he history of Moses henceforth is the his- 
tory of Israel for forty years. But as the incidents 
of this history are related in other articles, under 
the heads of EGyrr, Exopus, PLAGUES, SENAl, 
Law, Passover, WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS, 
it will be best to confine ourselves here to such in- 
dications of his personal character as_ transpire 
through the general framework of the narrative. 

It is important to trace his relation to his im- 
mediate circle of followers. In the Exodus, he 
takes the decisive lead on the night of the flight. 
Up to that point he and Aaron appear almost on an 
equality. Dut after that, Moses is usually men- 
tioned alone. Aaron still held the second place, 
but the character of interpreter to Moses whieh be 
had borne in speaking to Pharaoh withdraws, and 
it would seem as if Moses henceforth became alte 
wether, what hitherto he had only been in part, the 
prophet of the people. Another who occupies a 
place nearly equal to Aaron, though we know but 
little of him, is Hun, of the tribe of Judah, husband 
of Miriam, and grandfather of the artist Bezaleel 
(Joseph. At. iii. 2, §4). He and Aaron are the 
chief supporters of Moses in moments of weariness 
or excitement. Tis adviser in regard to the route 
through the wilderness as well as in the judicial 
arrangements, Was, as we have seen, JETHRO. His 
servant, occupying the same relation to him as 
Elisha to Elijah, or Gehazi to Elisha, was the 
youthful, Hoshea (afterwards Josnua). MurriaM 
always held the independent position to which ber 
ave entitled her. Her part was to supply the voice 
and song to her brother's prophetic power. 

[hut Moses is incontestably the chief personage of 
the history, in a sense in which no one else is de 
scribed before or since. In the narrative, the 
phrase is constantly recurring, ‘ The Lord spake 
unto Moses,"’ ** Moses spake unto the children of 
Isracl.”’ In the traditions of the desert, whether 
late or early, his name predominates over that of 
every one else, “The Wells of Moses ” — on the 
shores of the Red Sea. «© The Mountain of Moses” 
(Jebel Masa) — near the convent of St. Catherine. 
The Ravine of Moses (Shuk Misa) — at Mount 
St. Catherine. The Valley of Moses (Wady Masa) 
—at Petra. « The Books of Moses *’ are so 
(as afterwards the Books of Samuel), in all proba 
lility from his being the chief subject of them. 
Vhe very word “ Mosaic’? has been in later times 
applied (as the proper name of no other saint of 
the O. T.) to the whole religion. Even as applied 
to tesselated pavement (* Mosaic,’ dfusivum, 
wovaetoy, jovaaixdy), there is some probability 
that the expression is derived from the variegated, 
pavement of the later Temple, which had then be- 
come the representative of the religion of Moses 
(seean Essay of Redslob, Zeitschrift der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesells. xiv. 663). : 

It has sometimes been attempted to reduce this 
ereat character into a mere passive instrument of 
the Divine Will, as though he had himself borne 
no conscious part in the actions in which he figures 
or the messages which he delivers. This, howevet 
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ls a1 incompatible with the general tenor of the 
Scriptural account, as it is with the common lan- 
gaage In which he has been described by the 
Church in allages. The frequent addresses of the 
Divinity to hin no more contravene his personal 
activity and intAlligence, than in the case of Ilijah, 
Isiah, or St. Paul. In the N. T. the Mosaic leg- 
islation is expressly ascribed to him: « Aluses 
gave you circumcision '’ (John vii. 22). ‘ ALoses, 
because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you 
(Matt. xix. 8). ‘Did not fuses give you the 
lw?" (John vii. 19). ‘ Moses accuseth you”’ 
(John v. 45). St. Paul goes so far as to speak of 
him as the founder of the Jewish religion: “‘ They 
were all baptized unfo Afoses’’ (1 Cor. x. 2). He 
is constantly called ‘a Prophet.’”” In the poetical 
language of the O. T. (Num. xxi. 18; Deut. xxxiii. 
21), and in the popular language both of Jews and 
Christians, he is known as ‘‘ the Lawgiver.”” The 
terms in which his legislation is described by Philo 
(V. Mf. ii. 1-4) is decisive as to the ancient Jewish 
view. He must be considered, like all the saints 
and heroes of the Bible, as a man of marvelous 
gifts, raised up by Divine Providence for a special 
purpose; but as led, both by his own disposition 
and by the peculiarity of the Revelation which he 
received, into a closer communication with the in- 
visible world than was vouchsafed to any other in 
the Old Testament. 

There are two main characters in which he ap- 
pears, as a Leader and a Prophet. The two are 
more frequently combined in the East than in the 
West. Several remarkable instances occur in the 
history of Mohammedanism : Mohammed him- 
wif, Abd-el-Kader in Algeria, Schamyl in Circas- 
bia. 

(a.) As a Leader, his life divides itself into the 
thres epochs — of the march to Sinai; the march 
from Sinai to Kadesh ; and the conquest of the trans- 
Jordanic kingdoms. Of his natural gifts in this 
capacity, we have but few means of judging. ‘The 
two main difficulties which he encountered were the 
reluctance of the people to submit to his guidance, 
and the impracticable nature of the country which 
they had to traverse. The patience with which he 
bore their murmurs is often described — at the Red 
Sea, at the apostasy of the golden calf, at the re- 
bellion of Korah, at the complaints of Aaron and 
Miriam. The incidents with which his name was 
specially connected, both in the sacred narrative and 
in the Jewish, Arabian, and heathen traditions, 
were those of supplying water, when most wanted. 
This is the only point in his life noted by Tacitus, 
who describes him as guided to a spring of water 
by a herd of wild asses (Hist. v. 3). In the Penta- 
teuch these supplies of water take place at Marah, at 
Horeb, at Kadesh, and in the land of Moab. That 
at Marah is produced by the sweetening of waters 
through a tree in the desert, those at Horeb and 
at Kadesh by the opening of a rift in the “rock” 
and in the “cliff; ‘? that in Moab, by the united 
efforts, under his direction, of the chiefs and of the 
people (Num. xxi. 18).¢ (See Philo, V. AL. i. 40.) 
Of the three first of these incidents, traditional 
Stes, bearing his name, are shown in the desert at 
the present day, though most of them are rejected 

by modern travellers. One is Aydin Miisa, ‘the 





@ An illustration of these passages is to be found in 
tne of the representations of Rameses II. (contempo- 
hry with Moses), in like manner calling out water 
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wells of Moses,’’ immediately south of Suez, which 
the tradition (probably from a confusion with Ma- 
rah) ascribes to the rod of Moses. Of the water at 
Horeb, two memorials are shown. One is the Shuk 
Misa, or “cleft of Moses,’ in the side of Mount St 
Catherine, and the other is the remarkable stone, 
first mentioned expressly in the Koran (il. 57), 
which exhibits the 12 marks or mouths out of 
which the water is supposed to have issued for the 
12 tribes.o The fourth ts the celebrated « Sik,”’ or 
ravine, by which Petra is approached from the 
east, and which, from the story of its being torn 
open by the rod of Moses, has given his name (the 
Wady Misa) to the whole valley. The quails and 
the manna are less directly ascribed to the inter- 
cession of Moses. ‘The brazen serpent that was 
lifted up as a sign of the Divine protection against 
the snakes of the desert (Num. xxi. 8, 9) was di- 
rectly connected with his name, down to the hitest 
times of the nation (2 K. xviii. 4; John. iti. 14). 
Of ail the relics of his time, with the exception of 
the Ark, it was the one longest preserved. [NE- 
HUSHTAN. | 

The route through the wilderness is described as 
having been made under his guidance. The par- 
ticular spot of the encampment is fixed by the 
cloudy pillar. But the direction of the people first 
to the Red Sea, and then to Mount Sinai (where 
he had been before), is communicated through 
Moses, or given by him. According to the tradi- 
tion of Memphis, the passaye of the Red Sea was 
effected through Moses’s knowledge of the move- 
ment of the tide (dus. Prep. Ar. ix. 27), And in 
all the wanderings from Mount Sinai he is said to 
have had the assistance of Jethro. In the Mussul- 
man legends, as if to avoid this appearance of hu- 
man aid, the place of Jethro is taken by Ie] Kuhdr, 
the mysterious benefactor of mankind (D'THerbelot, 
Aoussa). On approaching Palestine the office of 
the leader becoines blended with that of the general 
or the conqueror. By Moses the spies were sent to 
explore the country. Against his advice took place 
the first disastrous battle at Hormah. To his guid- 
ance is ascribed the circuitous route by which the 
nation approached Palestine from the east, and to 
his generalship the two successful campaigns in 
which S1noNn and OG were defeated, The narra- 
tive is told so shortly, that we are in danger of for- 
getting that at this last stage of his life Moses must 
have beeu as much a conqueror and victorious sol- 
dier as Joshua. 

(b.) His character as a Prophet is, from the na- 
ture of the case, more distinctly brought out. He 
is the first as he is the greatest example of a prophet 
in the O. T. The name is indeed applied to Abra- 
ham before (Gen. xx. 7), but so casually as not to 
enforce our attention. But, in the case of Moses, 
it is given with peculiar emphasis. In a certain 
sense, he appears as the centre of a prophetic circle, 
now for the first time named. His brother and 
sister were both endowed with prophetic gifts. 
Aaron's fluent speech enabled him to act the part 
of Prophet for Moses in the first instance, and 
Miriam is expressly called “the Prophetess."’ The 
seventy elders, and Eldad and Medad also, all 
prophesied ’’ (Num. xi. 25-27). 

But Moses (at least after the Exodus) rose high 
from tho deser}-recks (see Brugsch, Hist. de l’ Eg. vol. 
i. p. 153). 

b See S. §& P., 46, 47, also (Volff’s Travels, 2d ed 
p- 125 
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The others are spoken of as more 
or less inferior. Their communications were made 
to them in dreams and figures (Dent. xiii. 1-4: 
Num. xii. 6). Dnt + Moses was not so”* With 
him the Divine revelations were made * mouth to 
mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches, 
and the stmilitude of Jinovan shall he behold” 
(Num. xit. 8). Inthe Mussulman levends his sur- 
name is Welim Adbiuh.’ © the spoken to by God.” 
Of the especial modes of this more direct commu- 
nication, four great examples are wiven, correspond- 
ing to four critical epochs in his historical career, 
Which help us in some degree to understand what 
is meant by these expressions ino the sacred text. 
The appearance of the Divine Presence in the 
flaming acacia-tree has been already noticed. The 
usual pictorial representations of that scene — of a 
winged human form in the midst of the bush, be- 
lonus to Philo (J) Jf i. 12), not to the Bible. No 
form is described. The «© Aneel,’ or & Messenver,” 
is spoken of as being sin the flame.’ On this it 
was that Moses was afraid to look, and hid his free, 
in order to hear the Divine voice (lex. iti, 2-6). (2.) 
In the giving the Law trom Mount Sinai, the out- 
ward form of the revelation was a thick darkness as 
of a thunder-cloud, out of whieh procceded a voice 
(Ex. xix. 1, xx. 21). The revelation on this ocea- 
sion Was especially of the Name of JENOVA Out- 
side this cloud Moses himselfremained on the moun- 
tain (lex. xxiv. 1, 2, 15), and received the voiee, as 
from the cloud, which revealed the Ten Command- 
ments, and a short eode of Jaws in addition (ex. 
XX.—_xulli.). On two oceasions he is deseribed as 
haviny penetrated within the darkness, and re- 
mained there, successively, for two periods of forty 
days, of which the second was spent in absolute se- 
clusion and fasting (lex. xxiv. TS, xxxiv. 28). On 
the first oceasion he received instructions respecting 
the tabernacle, from a © pattern showed to him” 
(xxv. 9,403 xxvi.y xxviio) and respecting the priest- 
hood (xxvili-xxxi.). Of the second oceasion hardly 
anything is told us. But each of these periods was 
concluded by the production of the two slabs. or 
tables of granite, containing the successive editions 
of the Ten Commandments (ex. xxxit. 15, 16). 
On the first of the two oceasions the ten moral 
commandments are those connuonly so called (comp. 
ox. xx. T-L7, xxx. 15; Dent. v. 6-22). On the 
second vecasion (if we take the literal sense of Tex. 
xxxiv. 27, 28), thev are the ten (chiefly) ceremonial 
commandments of Ix. xxxiv. 14-26. The first. are 
said to have been me writing of God (lex. xxx. 18, 
xxx. 16; Deut. v. ; the second, the writing of 
Moses (lex. xxxiv. a (3.) [t was nearly at the 
close of those communications in the mountains of 
Sinai that an especial revelation was made to him 
personally, answering in some degree to that which 
first called him to his mission. In the despondeney 
produced by the apostasy of the molten calf, he 
hesourht JENOVA to show him “Ilis | glory.” 
The wish was thoroughly Egyptian. The same ts 
recorded of Amenoph, the Pharaoh preceding the 
Exodus. But the Divine answer is thoroughly Bib- 
lieal. It announced that.an actual vision of God was 
Impossible. “Thou canst not see my fice; for there 
shall no man see my face and live.’ Tle was eom- 
manded to hew two blocks of stone, like those whieh 
he had destroyed. [le was to come absolutely alone. 
tven the flocks and herds which fed in the neigh- 





a [tis this moment which is seized in the recent 
sculpture by Mr. Woolner in Linndaff Cathedial. 
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boring valleys were to be removed out of the sight 
of the mountain (Ex. xxxili. 18, 20; xxxiv. 1, 3). 
He took his place on a well-known or prominent 
rock (the rock,”’ xxxiii. 21). The cloud passed 
by (xxxiv. 5, xxxiii. 22). A voice proclaimed the 
two immutable attributes of God, Justice and Love 
—in words which became part of the religious 
creed of Israel and of the world (xxxiv. 6, 7). The 
importance of this incident in the life of Moses is 
attested not merely by the place which it holds in 
the sacred record, but by the deep hold that it has 
taken of the Mussulman traditions, and the local 
legends of Mount Sinai. It is told, with some 
characteristic variations, in the Koran (vii. 189), 
aud is commemorated in the Mussulman chapel 
erected on the summit of the mountain which from 
this incident (rather than from any other) has 
tuken the name of the Mountain of Moses (Jebel 
Misa). A cavity is shown in the rock, as produced 
by the pressure of the back of Moses, when he 
shrank from the Divine glory ¢ (S. g¢ P. p. 30). 

(4). The tourth mode of Divine manifestation 
was that which is described as commencing at this 
juncture, and which continued with wore or less 
continuity through the rest of his career. Imme- 
diately after the catastrophe of the worship of the 
calf, and apparently in consequence of it, Moses 
removed the chief tent > outside the camp, and in- 
vested it with a sacred character under the name 
of «the Tent or Tabernacle of the Congregation” 
(xxxill. 7). This tent became henceforth the chief 
scene of his communications with God. He left 
the camp, and it is described how, as in the expec- 
tution of some great event, all the people rose up 
and stood every man at his tent door, and looked 
—vazing after Moses until he disappeared within 
the tent. As he disappeared the entrance was 
closed behind him by the cloudy pillar, at the sight 
of which ¢ the people prostrated themselves (xxxiii. 
10). The communications within the tent were 
described as being still more intimate than those 
on the mountain. © JEHOVAH spake unto Moses 
face to faee, as a man speaketh unto his friend” 
(xxxili, 11). Tle was apparently accompanied on 
these mysterious visits by his attendant Hoshea 
(or Joshua), who remained in the tent after his 
master had left it (xxxiii. 11). ATL the revelations 
contained in the books of Leviticus and Numbers 
seem to have been made in this manner (Ley. i. 1 
Nun. 3. 1). 


It was during these communications that a pecu- 
liarity is mentioned which apparently had not been 
seen before. It was on his final descent from Mount 
Sinai, after his second Jong seclusion, that a splen- 
dor shone on his face, as if from the glory of the 
Divine Presence. It is from the Vulgate translation 


of “ray ’’ (JT),  cornufam habens faciem,” that 


the conventional representation of the horns of 
Moses has arisen. ‘The rest of the story is told so 
differently in the different versions that both must 
be wiven. (1.) In the A. V. and most Protestant 
versions, Moses is said to wear a veil in order to 
hide the splendor. In order to produce this sense, 
the A. V. of Ex. xxxiv. 33 reads, “ and [till] Moses 
had done speaking with them’? — and other ver 
sions, “he jad put on the veil.” (2.) In the LXX- 
and the Vulgate, on the other hand, he is said to 
put on the veil, not during, but after the conver 





b According to the LXX. it was his own tent. 
¢ Ewald, Alterthiioner, p. 829. 
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sation with the people— in order to hide, not the 
iplendor, but the vanishing away of the splendor; 
and to have worn it till the moment ¢ of his return 
to the Divine Presence in order to rekindle the 
light there. With this reading agrees the obvious 
meaning of the Hebrew words, and it is this ren- 
dering of the sense which is followed by St. Paul 
in 2 Cor. iii. 13, 14, where he contrasts the fear- 
lessness of the Apostolic teaching with the conceal- 
ment of that of the O. T. “ We have no fear, as 
Moses had, that our glory will pass away.’ 

There ig another form of the prophetic gift, in 
which Moses more nearly resembles the later proph- 
et. We need not here determine (what is best 
considered under the several books which bear his 
bame, PENTATEUCH, etc.) the extent of his author- 
ship, or the period at which these books were put 
together in their present form. Eupolemus (Kus. 
Prep. Ev. ix. 26) makes him the author of letters. 
But of this the Hebrew narrative gives no indica- 
tion. There are two portions of the Pentateuch, 
and two only, of which the actual writing is as- 
cribed to Moses: (1.) The second Edition of the 
Ten Commandments (Ex. xxxiv. 28). (2.) The 
register of the Stations in the Wilderness (Num. 
mii. 1). But it is clear that the prophetical 
office, as represented in the history of Moses, in- 
cluded the poetical form of composition which char- 
acterizes the Jewish prophecy generally. These 
poetical utterances, whether connected with Moses 
by ascription or by actual authorship, enter so 
largely into the full Biblical conception of his char- 
acter, that they must be here mentioned. 

1, “The song which Moses and the children of 
Israel sung” (after the passage of the Red Sea, 
Ex. xv. 1-19). It is, unquestionably, the earliest 
written account of that event; and, although it 
may have been in part, according to the conjec- 
tures of Ewald and Bunsen, adapted to the sanctu- 
ary of Gerizim or Shiloh, yet its framework and 
ideas are essentially Mosaic. It is probably this 
song to which allusion is made in Kev. xv. 2, 3: 
“They stand on the sea of glass mingled with fire 
ae . and sing the song of Moses the servant of 

” 
2. A fragment of a war-song against Amalek — 
* As the hand is on the throne of Jehovah, 
So will Jehovah war with Amalek 
From generation to gomeration.”’ 
(Ex. xvii. 16). 

3. A fragment of a lyrical burst of indignation — 
"Not the voice of them that shout for mastery, 

Nor the voice of them that cry for being overcome. 

But the noise of them that sing do I hear.” 

(Ex. xxxii. 18). 

4. Probably, either from him or his immediate 
prophetic followers, the fragments of war-songs in 
Num. xxi. 14, 15, 27-30, preserved in the “ book 
of the wars of Jehovah,” Num. xxi. 14; and the 
address to the well, xxi. 16, 17, 18. 

5. The song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 1-43), setting 
forth the greatness and the failings of Israel. It 
Js remarkable as bringing out with much force the 
idea of God as the Rock (xxxii. 4, 15, 18, 30, 31, 
37). The special allusions to the pastoral riches 








@ In Ex. xxxiv. 34, 85, the Vulgate, apparently by 
bllowing a different reading, CSAS, “with them,” 
T e 


VAIN, “with him,” differs both from the LXX. 
mad A. V, 
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of Israel point to the trans-Jordanic territory as 
the scene of its composition (xxxii. 13, 1+). 

6. The blessiny of Moses on the tribes (Deut 
xxxili. 1-29). If there are some allusions in this 
psalm to circumstances only belonging to a later 
time (such as the mivration of Dan, xxxiil. 22), ya 
there is no one in whose mouth it could be so ap- 
propriately placed, as in that of the great leader on 
the eve of the final conquest of Palestine. This 
poem,combined with the similar blessing of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix.), embraces a complete collective view of 
the characteristics of the tribes. 


7. The 90th Psalm, “A prayer of Moses, the 
man of God.’ The title, like all the titles of the 
Psalms, is of doubtful authority —and the psalm 
has often been referred to a later author. But 
Ewald (Psalmen, p. 91) thinks that, even though 
this be the case, it still breathes the spirit of the 
venerable Lawgiver. There is something extremely 
characteristic of Moses, in the view taken, as from 
the summit or base of Sinai, of the eternity of God, 
greater even than the eternity of mountains, in 
contrast with the fleeting generations of man.® 
One expression in the Psalm, as to the limit of 
human life (70, or at most 80 years) in ver. 10, 
would, if it be Mosaic, fix its date to the stay at 
Sinai. Jerome (Ade. Ruffin. i. § 13), on the 
authority of Origen, ascribes the next cleven 
Psalms to Moses. Cosmas ( Cosmogr. vy. 223) sup- 
poses that it is by a younger Moses of the tine of 
David. 


[low far the gradual development of these reve. 
lations or prophetic utterances had any connection 
with his own character and history, the materials 
are not such as te justify any decisive judyment. 
His Evyptian education must, on the one hand, 
have supplied him with much of the ritual of the 
Israelite worship. The coincidences between the 
arrangements of the priesthood, the dress, the sacri- 
fices, the ark, in the two countries, are decisive. 
On the other hand, the proclamation of the Unity 
of God not merely as a doctrine confined to the 
priestly order, but communicated to the whole 
nation, implies distinct antagonisin, almost a con- 
scious recoil against the Evyptian system. And 
the absence of the doctrine of a future state (with- 
out adopting to its full extent the paradox of War- 
burton) proves at least a remarkable independence 
of the Ngyptian theology, in which that great 
doctrine held so prominent a place. Some modern 
critics have supposed that the Levitical ritual was 
an after-growth of the Mosaic system, necessitated 
or sugvested by the incapacity of the Israclites to 
retain the higher and simpler doctrine of the Divine 
Unity — as proved by their return to the worship 
of the Heliopolitan calf under the sanction of the 
brother of Moses himself. ‘There is no direct 
statement of this connection in the sacred narra- 
tive. But there are indirect indications of it, 
sufficient to give some color to such an explanation. 
The event itself is described as a crisis in the life 
of Moses, almost equal to that in which he received 
his first call. In an agony of rage and disappoint- 
ment he destroyed the monument of his first reve- 
lation (Idx. xxxii. 19). He threw up his sacred 





b * Lord Bacon has given a inetrical version of thia 
90th Psalm, rising in some parts to a tone of grandeur 
which makes it one of the noblest hymns in our lan- 
guage. Sec his Works, xiv. 125-127 (N. Y. 1864). 
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mission (26. 32). He craved and he received a 
new and special revelation of the attributes of God 
to console him (c+. xxxiii. 18). A fresh start was 
made in his career (@b. xxxiv. 29). Tis relation 
With his countryinen henceforth became more awful 
and mysterivus (4, 32-35). In point of facet, the 
preater part of the details of the Levitical svstem 
were subsequent to this catastrophe. ‘The institu- 
tion of the Levitical tribe vrew directly out of it 
(xxxu. 26). And the inferiority of this part of 
the system to the rest is expressly stated in. the 
Prophets, and expressly connected with the idola- 
trous tendencies of the nation. «+ Wherefore I gave 
them statutes that were not good, and judgements 
whereby they should not live’ (Ez. xx. 25). «1 
spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that [ brought them out of the land of 
Exypt, coneerning burnt-ofterings or sacrifices ’ 
(Jer. vii. 22). 

Other portions of the Law, such as the revula- 
tions of slavery, of blood-feud, of clean and unclean 
food, were probably taken, with the neeessary modi- 
fications, from the customs of the desert. tribes. 

But the distinguishing features of the law of 
Israel, which have remained to a considerable ex- 
tent in Christendom, are peculiarly Mosaie: the 
Ten Commandments; and the general spirit of 
justice, humanity, and Tiberty, that pervades even 
the more detailed and local observances. 

The prophetie office of Moses, however, can only 
be fully considered in connection with his whole 
character and appearance. By a prophet Jehovah 
brought [srael out of Eyspt, and by a prophet 
was he preserved’? (Hos. xii. 15). fe was in a 
sense peculiar to himself the founder and repre- 
sentative of his people. And, in accordance with 
this complete identification uf himself with his 
nation, is the only strong personal trait which we 
are able to gather from his history.“ The man 
Moses was very meek, above all the men that were 
upon the face of the earth’ (Num. xii. 3). The 
word “meek”? is hardly an adequate reading of the 


Hebrew term VY, which should be rather “mueh 


enduring; "’ and, in’ fact, his onslaught on the 
Egyptian, and his sudden dashing the tables on 
the ground, indicate rather the reverse of what we 
should call “ meekness.”” [It represents what we 
should now desiznate by the word + disinterested.”’ 
All that is told of him indicates a withdrawal of 
himself, a preference of the cause of his nation to 
his own interests, which makes him the most com- 
plete example of Jewish patriotism. He joins his 
countrymen in their degrading servitude (Ix. 
11, v. 4). He forgets himself to avenge their 
wrongs (il. 1). Ele desires that his brother may 
take the lead instead of himself (Ix. iv. 13). He 
wishes that not he only, but all the nation were 
ae alike: “ Enviest thou for my sake?" (Num. 

i. 29). When the offer ig made that the people 
should be destroyed, and that. he should be made 
“a vreat nation’? (ex. xxxil. 10), he prays that 
they may be forgiven —if not, blot me, [pray 
Thee, out of Thy book whieh ‘Thou hast written" 
(xxxll. 32). His sons were not) raised to honor. 
The leadership of the people passed, after his death, 
to another tribe. In the books which bear his 
name, Abraham, and not hintself) appears as the 
real father of the nation. In spite of his great 
reéminence, they are never “the children of 
loses.’’ 

In exact conformity with his life is the account 
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of his end. The Book of Deuteronomy describes, 
and is, the long last farewell of the prophet to his 
people. It takes place on the first day of the 
eleventh month of the fortieth year of the wander- 
inys, in the plains of Moab (Deut. i. 3, 5), in the 
palm-groves of Abila (Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 1). 
(ABEL-Sui1tim.] Le is described as 120 years 
of age, but with his sight and his freshness of 
strength unabated (Deut. xxxiv. 7). The address 
from ch. i. to ch. xxx. contains the recapitulation 
of the Law. Joshua is then appointed his suc- 
cessor, The Law is written out, and ordered to 
be deposited in the Ark (ch. xxxi). The song and 
the blessing of the tribes conclude the farewell (ce. 
XXNii., XNXHi.). 

And then comes the mysterious close. As if to 
carry out to the last the idea that the prophet was 
to live not for himself, but for his people, he is told 
that he is to see the good land beyond the Jordan, 
hut not to possess it himself. The sin for which 
this penalty was imposed on the prophet is difficult 
to ascertain clearly. It was because he and Aaron 
rebelled against Jehovah, and ‘believed Him not 
to sanctify him,’ in the murmurings at Kadesh 
(Num. xx. 12, xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51), or, as it 
is expressed in the LDsalms (evi. 33), because he 
spoke unadvisedly with his lips. It seems to have 
been a feeling of distrust. “Can we (not, as often 
rendered, can we) bring water out of the cliff?” 
(Num. xx. 10; LXX. uh efagouev, “surely we 
eannot."') The Talmudic tradition, characteristic 
ally, makes the sin to be that he called the chosen 
people by the opprobrious name of “rebels.” He 
ascends a mountain in the range which rises above 
the Jordan Valley. Its name is specified so par- 
ticularly that it must have been well known in 
ancient times, though, owing to the difficulty of 
exploring the eastern side of the Jordan, it is un- 
known at present. ‘The mountain tract was known 
by the general name of THE PISGAH. Its sam- 
mits apparently were dedicated to different divini- 
ties (Num. xxiii. 14). On one of these, consecrated 

o Nebo, Moses took his stand, and surveyed the 
four ereat masses of Palestine west of the Jordan 
—so far as it could be discerned from that height. 
The view has passed into a proverb for all nations. 
In two remarkable respects it illustrates the office 
and character of Moses. JT irst, it was a view, in 
its full extent, to be inmagined rather than actually 
seen. The forezround alone could be clearly dis- 
cernible; its distance had to be supplied by what 
was beyond, though suggested by what was within 
the actual prospect of the seer. 

Secondly, it is the likeness of the great discoverer 
pointing out what he himself will never reach. To 
Inelish readers this has been made familiar by the 
application of this passage to Lord Bacon, orig 
inally in the noble poem of Cowley, and then drawn 
out at length by Lord Macaulay. 

“©So Moses the servant of Jehoval died there in 
the land of Moab, according to the word of Jeho- 
yah, and He buried him in a ravine’ in tbe land 
of Moab, * before’ Beth-peor — but no man know- 
eth of his sepulehre unto this day .... And the- 
children of Israel wept. for Moses in the plains of 
Moab thirty days’? (Deut. xxxiv. 5-8). This is 
ali that is said in the sacred record. Jewish, Ara- 
bian, and Christian traditions have labored to fill 
up the detail. « Amidst the tears of the people — 
the women beating their breasts, and the children 
giving way to uncontrolled wailing — he withdrew 
At a certain point in his ascent he made a sigu t¢ 
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the weeping multitude to advance no further, taking 
with him only the elders, the high-priest Kliezer, 
and the general Joshua. At the top of the moun- 
tain he dismissed the elders — and then, as he was 
embracing Eliezer and Joshua, and still speaking 
to them, a cloud suddenly stood over him, and he 
vanished in a deep valley. He wrote the account 
of his own death @ in the sacred books, fearing lest 
_ he should be deified”? (Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, 48). 

“He died in the last month of the Jewish year."' 4 
After his death he is called “ Melki”’ (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 343). 

His grave, though studiously concealed in the 
sacred narrative, in a manner which seenis to point 
@ warning against the excessive veneration of all 
sacred tombs, and though never acknowledged by 
the Jews, is shown by the Mussulmans on the 
west (and therefore the wrong) side of the Jordan, 
between the Dead Sea and St. Saba (S. ft P. p. 
302). 

Tbe Mussulman traditions are chiefly exaggera- 
tions of the O. T. accounts. But there are some 
stories independent of the Bible. One is the 
striking story (Koran, xviii. 65-80) on which is 
founded Parnell's Hermit. Another is the proof 
given by Moses of the existence of God to the 
atheist’ king (Chardin, x. 836, and in Iabricius, p. 
836). 

In the O. T. the name of Moses does not occur 
s0 frequently, after the close of the Pentateuch, as 
might be expected. In the Judges it occurs only 
once — in speaking of the wandering Levite Jona- 
than, his grandson. In the Hebrew copies, fol- 
lowed by the A. V., it has been superseded by 
“ Manasseh,’’ in order to avoid throwing discredit 
on the family of so great a man. [MANASSEI, 
vol. ii. p. 1776 a.) In the Psalmsand the Prophets. 
however, he is frequently named as the chief of the 
prophets. 

In the N. T. he is referred to partly as the 
representative of the Law —as in the numerous 
passages cited above — and in the vision of the 
Transfiguration, where he appears side by side with 
Elijah. It is possible that the peculiar word ren- 
dered *‘ decease’ (Zfo50s) — used only in Luke ix. 
dl and 2 Pet. i. 15, where it may have been drawn 
from the context of the ‘Transfiguration — was sug- 
gested by the I¢xodus of Moses. 

As the author of the Law he is contrasted with 
Christ, the Author of the Gospel: “ The law was 
given by Moses’’ (Jolin i. 17). The ambiguity 
and transitory nature of his glory is set against the 
permanence and clearness of Christianity (2 Cor. iii. 
13-18), and his mediatorial character (‘the law 
in the hand of a mediator '’) against the unbroken 
communication of God in Christ (Gal. iii. 19). 
His ‘+ service” of God is contrasted with Christ’s 
sonship (Heb. iii. 5,6). But he is also spoken of as 
a likeness of Christ; and, as this is a point of view 
which has been almost lost in the Church, com- 
pared with the more fainiliar comparisons of Christ 
to Adam, David, Joshua, and yet has as firm a 
basis in fact as any of them, it may be well to draw 
it out in detail. 

tL. Moses is, as it would seem, the only character 
of the O. T. to whom Christ expressly likens Ilim- 
self, ‘* Moses wrote of me” (John y. 46). It is 
uncertain to what passage our Lord alludes, but 
fhe general opinion seems to be the true oue — that 

a According to the view also of Philo (V. M. iit. 
39, Mores wrote the account of his death. 
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it is the remarkable prediction in Deut. xviii. 15, 
18, 19—* The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a prophet from the midst of thee, from thy 
brethren, like unto me: unto him ye shall hearken 
- + + LT will raise them up a prophet from among 
their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
words in his mouth; and he shall speak unto ther 
all that I shall command him. And it shall coma 
to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words which he shall speak in my name, I will 
require it of him.’ This passage is also expressly 
quoted by Stephen (Acts vil. 37, [and by Peter, 
Acts iii. 22]), and it is probably in allusion to it, 
that at the Transtivuration, in the presence of Moses 
and Elijah, the words were uttered, ** Hear ye Him.” 

It sugvests three main points of likeness: — 

(a.) Christ was, like Moses, the great Prophet of 
the people — the last, as Moses was the first. In 
vreatness of position, none came between them. 
Only Samuel and Elijah could by any possibility be 
thought to fill the place of Moses, and they only in 
a very secondary deyvree. Christ alone appears, 
like Moses, as the Revealer of «a new name of God 
— of a new reliious society on earth. The Israel- 
ites “ were baptized unto Moses"’ (1 Cor. x. 2). 
The Christians were baptized unto Christ. There 
is no other name in the Bible that could be used 
in Jike manner. 

(b.) Christ, like Moses, is a Lawviver: “ Him 
shall ye hear.’ [lis whole appearance as a ‘Teacher, 
diflering in much beside, has this in common with 
Moses, unlike the other prophets, that He lays 
down a code, a law, for his followers. The Sermon 
on the Mount almost inevitably suyyvests the paral- 
lel of Moses on Mount Sinai. 

(c.) Christ, like Moses, was a Prophet out of the 
midst of the nation — “from their brethren.’? As 
Moses was the entire representative of his people, 
fecling for them more than for himself, absorbed 
in their interests, hopes, and fears, so, with rever- 
ence be it said, was Christ. The last and greatest 
of the Jewish prophets, He was not only a Jew by 
descent, but that Jewish descent is insisted upon 


as an integral part of his appearance. Two of 
the Gospels open with his genealogy. Of the 


Israelites came Christ after the flesh’? (Rom. ix. 5). 
He wept and lamented over his country. Le con- 
fined himself during his life to their needs. He 
was not sent “ but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel’? (Matt. xv. 24). It is true that his 
absorption into the Jewish nationality was but the 
symbol of his absorption into the far wider and 
deeper interests of all humanity. But it is only by 
understanding the one that we are able to under- 
stand the other; and the life of Moses is the best 
means of enabling us to understand them both. 

2. In Heb. iii. 1-19, xii. 24-29, Acts vil. 37, 
Christ is described, thouzh more obscurely, as the 
Moses of the new dispensation — as the Apvstle, or 
Messenger, or Mediator, of God to the people — as 
the Controller and Leader of the flock or household 
of God. No other person in the O. T. could have 
furnished this parallel. In both, the revelation 
was communicated partly through the life, partly 
through the teaching; but in both the Prophet was 
incessantly united with the Guide, the Ruler, the 
Shepherd. 

3. The details of their lives are sometimes, 
though not often, compared. Stephen (Acts vil. 








b In the Arabic traditions the 7th of Adar (Jala- 


laduin, p. 888). 
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24-28, 35) dwells, evidently with this view, on tho | offspring. 
likeness of Moses in striving to act as a peace-!should seek to sve him alive. 


maker, and misunderstood and rejected on that . 
very account. “The death of Moses, especially as 
related by Josephus (at supra), immediately sucg- 
vests the Ascension of Christ; and the retardation 
of the rise ef the Christian Chureh, till after its 
Pounder was withdrawn, gives a moral as well as a 
material resemblance. But this, thouzh dwelt upon 
in the services of the Church, has not been expressly 
laid down in the Bible. 

In Jude 9 is an allusion to an altercation between 
Michael and Satan over the body of Moses. It has 
been endeavored (by reading "Incon tor Mwia ews) 
to refer this to Zech. iii. 2. But it probably refers 
to a lost apocryphal book, mentioned by Origen, 
ealled the © Ascension, or Assumption, of Moses.” 
All that is known of this book is given in Fabri- 
cius, Cod, Pseudopigr. Veo Ty i. 839-844. The 
‘dispute of Michael and Satan ’’ probably had 
reference to the concealment of the body to prevent 
idolatry. Gal. v. 6 is by several later writers said 
to be a quotation from the * Revelation of Moses” 
(Fabricius, 7. i. 838).¢ Ac Pers 

If the birth of Moses fell within the period 
of the AXAVIIIth Dynasty, this surely cannot be 
styled an ‘ave of onierie simplicity.” On the 
contrary, it was the most brillant era of Egypt in 
arts and arms, and the monuments show that the 
manners of the people were highly luxurious. 
Women were allowed a freedom which is nowhere 
tolerated in the East at the present day, and which 
was exceptional among civilized nations of an- 
tiquity; hence the use of the Nile for bathing could 
not have been forbidden to their sex by any code 
of Kyyptian propriety. Moreover, a princess would 
have been able to command a dezree of privacy in 
her ablutions, such, for instance, as could easily be 
secured to-day alony the margin of the palace 
garden in the island of Noda in the Nile — where, 
indeed, the Mohammedan tradition locates the 
scene of the finding of Moses. This incident of the 
bathing, so contrary te the customs of other nations 
of antiquity with regard to women, gives veri- 
similitude to the story. 

The entire absence of the marvelous in this 
Biblical narrative of the infaney of Moses is in 
striking contrast with the Rabbinical legends, and 
with the tendency of an inventor to exaygerate the 
early history of such a hero, and to multiply fables 
and wonders. The stories of Romulus and Remus, 
exposed on the bank of the Tiber, suekled by a 
wolf and fed by a wood-peeker, and of Semiramis 
preserved in infaney by pigeons that brought her 
food, bear no analogy to this account of the preser- 

vation of Moses. The whole air of the former is 
fabulous; while the latter gives a natural and suthi- 
cient explanation of the incident, without seeking 
to magnify the incident itself. It was natural, for 
the reason assivned, that the Eyyptian king, jealous 
of the growing numbers of a foreign race, should 
rcek to exterminate them by destroying their male 


@ Tn later history, the name of Moses has not been 
forgotten. In the early Christian Chureh he appears 
jn the Roman catueombs in the likeness of St. Peter, 
partly, doubtless, from his being the leader of the 
Jewish, as Peter of the Christian Church, partly from 
his connection with the Rock. It is as striking the 
Bock that he appears under Peter's name. 

In the Jewish, as iu the Arabian magon, his name 
gas in Inter years been more common than in former 
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It was natural that the parents of Moses 


When they could 
no lounger hide him, the expedient of committing 


| him to a floating cradle upon the reedy margin of 


the river that flowed by the door, was but the 
natural ingenuity of maternal affection. The find- 
ing of the child by the king's own daughter was 
a perfectly natural incident, and her immediate 
adoption of the child was but the natural prompting 
of a woman's sympathy. The addition of Philo 
that she afterwards used devices upon her own 
person with a view to represent Moses as her own 
child, is one of those fanciful legends which by con- 
trast enable one the better to appreciate the sim- 
plicity of the Bible story. (Phil. Afos. i. 5.) This 
narrative has nothing in common with the mythi- 
cal inventions of later times. 

The incident which first brings Moses before us 
in the character of a deliverer illustrates the mag- 
hanimity of his nature, in openly espousing the 
cause of the injured, and identifying himself with 
his oppressed race, while at the same time it ex- 
hibits a rude impulsiveness of spirit. which needed 
to he subdued betore he could be fitted for his great 
work of leadership. Augustine condemns his kill- 
ing the Exvptian as a deed of unjustifiable violence. 
The Koran represents it as a work of Satan, of 
which Moses repented. Philo applauds it as a 
pious action. In his own code Moses makes a wide 
distinetion between killing by guile, and_ killing 
through sudden heat, to avenge an injury or injus- 
tice. Certainly a quick sympathy with the suffer- 
ing and oppressed marks a noble nature; yet, from 
the subsequent narrative, it would appear that 
Moses in this act. had mistaken the will of God as 
to the manner of delivering Israel, since this would 
be accomplished not by a violent insurrection, but 
by the manifestation of Divine power. 

In the wilderness of Arabia Petreea Moses would 
find « secure retreat from the rage of Pharaoh — 
especially if at that time the Egyptians had been 
dispossessed of their dominion in the peninsula. 
Bunsen (/-gypt's Place, bk. iv. pt. ii. sec. v.) argues 
that since the copper mines of Sarbit el Khadim 
were worked from the time of Tuthmosis II. dowr 
to that of Rameses the Great, the life of Moses 
could not have fallen within this period. Lepsius 
(Briefe aus -qypten) traces the steles of Sarbiit 
from the last dynasty of the old monarchy to the 
last king of the NIXth Dynasty. Yet the presence 
of an Eeyptian garrison at Sarbfiit may have been 
no creater restraint upon the Nomads of that time, 
than are the garrisons of Nukhl and Akaba upon 
the Alouins of to-day. 


The scenes of the desert life of Moses, following 
so clesely upon his life in Egypt, again verify the 
narrative by their fidelity to nature. The incident 
at the well eould hardly have happened in Egypt, 
where water for almost. all purposes was drawn 
from the river, and where the people were more 
agricultural than pastoral, — but it belongs to 
Arabian life. 





ages, though never occurring again (perhaps, as in the 
case of David, and of Peter in the Papacy, from mo- 
tives of reverence) in the earlier annals, as recorded 
in the Bible. Moses Maimonides, Moses Mendelssohn, 
Musa the conqueror of Spain, are obvious instances. 
Of the first of these three a Jewish proverb testifies 
that From Moses to Moses there was none like 
Moses.” 
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It was in the desert, where the greatness and 
majesty of God are so strikingly contrasted with 
the littleness and nothingness of man, and where 
everything invites to religious contemplation, that 
Moses attained to that high spiritual development 
which qualified him to be “the spokesman and 
interpreter of the divine mysteries.’ As l’wald 
(Geschichte des Volkes Israel) has said, “It was 
necessary for Moses, before his prophetic work be- 
gan, to be so imbued with the power of religion that 
from that moment he became anew man. ‘This 
first seized on him in the calm and stillness of life; 
— the bush in the desolate waste suddenly became 
to the simple shepherd a burning shrine, out of 
whose brightness the angel of God spake to him. 
Thenceforth he thought and acted under the direct 
assurance of God. That there is no redemption 
from Egyptian bondage but in free obedience to the 
clearly perceived will of the Heavenly I'ather, 10 
deliverance from idolatry and the whole superstition 
of Egypt but by the service of the purely spiritual 
God; these truths, aud such as these, must have 
come before the eye of Moses in all the power of a 
divine illumination, while as yet they had never 
been recoynized with equal certainty by any one. 
In Moses were present all the necessary conditions 
to make him the greatest prophet of high an- 
tiquity.”’ 

The influence of Egyptian thought, manners, and 
institutions upon Moses has been considered in 
another place. [LAw or Moses.] But his con- 
ception of God as a pure spirit, infinitely holy, and 
his conception of love as the true basis of human 
society, are so remote from Itgyptian influence, and 
so sublime in themselves, as almost to necessitate 
the theory of a divine inspiration to account for 
their existence. 

As the incident of the burning bush rests solely 
upon the authority of Moses himself, some have 
treated it as a spiritual hallucination, and others 
have classed it with the pretended night-vision of 
Mohammed. But Mohammed never wrought a 
miracle openly; whereas Moses, using the staff 
given him at the burning-bush, wrought miracles 
upon the grandest scale in presence of two nations. 
Hence, to discredit his story of the burning bush 
and the serpent-rod, is either to set aside the whole 
history of the Exodus and of Israel in the desert, 
or to assume that by the miracles in Keypt Jehovah 
put his seal to a fantasy or an imposture. More- 
over there is nothing in this story to magnify Moses 
as a hero; on the contrary, with a hesitancy that 
borders upon stubbornness, and a distrust that be- 
trays a lurking unbelief, he appears quite at disad- 
vantage. The story of the divine call of Moses is 
very unlike the mythical treatment of a hero. And 
the same is true of the whole narrative of his inter- 
views with Pharaoh, and of the wonders performed 
in Egypt, at the Red Sea, and in the wilderness 
of Sinai. Never was there a great leader who ob- 
ruced himself so little, and wag so careful to ascribe 
all his achievements to God —even putting upon 
cecord his own infirmities, whenever he was fora 
moment betrayed into petulance or presumption. 
The artlessness and honesty of the story in all that 
concerns Moses himself prepares us to receive as 
credible the supernatural events that are incor- 
porated with it. 

It is quite possible that some traces of Moses will 
yet be found in Egyptian literature, more definite and 
decisive than the brief allusions of Manetho which 
aave come down to us through Josephus. Lauth 
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(JMoses der Eby-der) finds the Moses of the [lebrew 
books in the Jesu of the Papyri at Leyden, regis- 
tered as Anastasi I. and Anastasy I. 350, and he 
has even attempted to identify him with the Mohar 
or hero whose travels in Syria and Pheenicia in the 
fourteenth century B.C. have lately been deciphered 
by Chabas (Voyrge Gun Egypticn). As yet, hows 
ever, this interpretation is simply tentative; but we 
may confidently hope to obtain from Egyptian 
sources some verification of the personality and the 
period of a man who figured so grandly in Igyptian 
and Arabian history. oe Te 


* A Latin version of a large portion of the work 
referred to by some of the Christian fathers as the 
“ Ascension’? or “ Assumption (AvdAnws) of 
Moses’? is contained in a palimpsest manuscript 
of the sixth century belonging to the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and was first published by the 
Librarian, A. M. Ceriani, in his VJonawmenta sacra 
et profuna, ete. Tom. I. Fase. i, Mediolani, 1861. 
It was first critically edited by Tlilventeld in his 
Vovum Testanentum extra Canonem receptum, 
Fasc. i. pp. 93-115 (Lips. 1866), who, with the 
aid of Gutschmid, Lipsius, and others, corrected 
many of the errors of the manuscript, and brought 
the text, for the most part, into a readable con- 
dition. It was next edited with a German trans- 
lation and copious notes by Volkmar, as the third 
volume of his (/ndbuch zu don Apokryphen, Leipz. 
1867, and avain by M. Schmidt and A. Merx in 
Merx’s Archie fiir wissensch. Lrforschung des 
alten Test., 1867, Ileft 2. Still more recently it 
has been retranslated from Latin into Greek, with 
critical and explanatory notes, by Hilgenfeld, in his 
Aeutschr. fv weiss. Theol., 1868, pp. 273-309, 356. 
Critical discussions of various points connected with 
the work will also be found in’ the same periodical 
for 1867, pp. 217 ff (against Volkmar), 448 (bv M. 
Haupt), 1868, pp. 76-108 (by H. Ronsch), 466 ff 
(do.), and 1869, pp. 213-228 (do.). See also Ewald 
in the Gotlinger Gol. Anz. for 1862, pp. 8-7; 1867, 
pp. 110-117; and Gesch. Christus’, 3¢ Ausy. (1867), 
pp. 73-82; Langen (Cath.), Das Judenthum, ete. 
(1866), pp. 102-110; I. Philippi, Das Buch Henoch, 
ete. (1868). pp. 166-191; and an article by Wiese- 
ler, Die jiingst aufyefundene Aufnahme Moses 
nach CUrsprung und Inhalt untorsucht, in the Jahro. 
J. deutsche Theol, 1868, pp. 622-648. 

The work may be divided into two principal 
parts. In the first, Moses, just before his death, 
is represented as giving to Joshua, as his appointed 
successor, a sketch of the future history of the 
chosen people, ending with their final triumph over 
the Roman power, here symbolized by the Eagle, 
as in the 2d book of [sdras. This is followed by 
a self-distrustful speech of Joshua, to which Moses 
makes an encouraging reply, broken off abruptly 
by the imperfection of the manuscript, which has, 
besides, a considerable number of illegible lines or 
words. Though the importance of this document 
is strangely exagcerated by Volkmar, it is of no 
little interest as illustrating the state of feeling and 
the theocratic or Messianic expectations of a por- 
tion, at least, of the Jews, at the time when it was 
written. The critics as yet differ pretty widely 
concerning the date. Ewald assigns its origin te 
the year 6 A. bp. Wieseler supposes it to have been 
written by a Galilean Zealot, abont 2 years before 
Christ, soon after the troubles connected with the 
death of Herod. Hilgenfeld places it in the reign 
of Claudins, A. D. 44; Langen soon after the de- 
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rtruction of Jerusalem; Volkmar and Philippi about 
AZ A.D. The most important passage bearing 
on the date is unfortunately mutilated in the manu- 
script. ‘To discuss here this or other questions 
connected with the work would lead us too far. 

It should be added that a “ Revelation of Moses" 
has recently been published from four Greek manu- 
scripts by Tischendorf in his Apocalypses apucry- 
phe, Lips. 1866. It is a fanciful aniplification of 
the Biblical history of Adam and Ive and their 
immediate descendants, in the spirit of the Jewish 
Haggada, resembling the Book of Jubilees or Little 
Genesis. A. 

* MOSES, BOOKS OF. [Penxtratevcu.] 

* MOSES, LAW OF. [Law or Moses. ] 

MOSOL’/LAM (MocdAAanos: Bosoramus) = 
MESHULLAM 11 (1 Lsdr. ix. 14; comp. Ezr. x. 
15). 

MOSOL’/LAMON (MoadAdAauos; [Vat. Me- 
cwoAaBwy :] Mosolamus) = MesuuLLAM 10 (1 
Iisdr. vill. 44; comp. Ezr. viii. 16). 

* MOTE (kapoos: festucv), Matt. vii. 3-5; 
Luke vi. 41, 42. The original word here used 
properly denotes a small particle of something dry, 
as wood, chatl, or straw. ‘The rendering “straw” 
or “splinter’’ is preferred by some as forming a 
more lively antithesis to *“beam.”? Tor the proverb 
see the notes of Wetstein and Tholuck on Matt. 
vii. 3-5. A. 


MOTH (wy," ons, apaxyvn, Tapaxn, 
povos; Sym. evpds; Aq. Bp@ars: tinea, aranea). 
3y the Llebrew word we are certainly to under- 

stand some species of clothes-moth (tinea); for the 
Greek gis, and the Latin (rea, are used by ancient 
authors to denote either the larva or the imago of 
this destructive insect, and the context of the sev- 
eral passages where the word occurs is sufticiently 
indicative of the animal. Leference to the de- 
structive habits of the clothes-moth is made in 
Job: iv. 19, ili, 283) Pe. xxxix.. Ut: Ts..].:9,: li. 83 
Hos. v. 12; Matt. vi. 19, 20; Luke xii. 33, and in 
Ecelus. xix. 3, xlil. 15; indeed, in every instance 
hut one where mention of this insect is made, it is 
in reference to its habit of destroying garments; 
in Job xxvii. 18, “IIe buildeth his house as a 
moth,’ it is clear that allusion is made either to 
the well-known case of the Tinea pellionella (see 
woodcut), or some allied species, or else to the leaf- 
building larvee of some other member of the Lepi- 
doptera. “J will be to Ephraim as a moth,” in 
Hos. v. 12, clearly means “I will consume him as 
a moth consumes garments.’? The expression of 
the A. V.in Job iv. 19, “are crushed before the 
moth,”’ is certainly awkward and ambiguous; for 
the different interpretations of this passage see 
Rosenmiiller’s Schol. ad loc., where it is argued 
that the words rendered “before the moth” signify, 
“as a moth (destroys garments).”’ So the Vulg. 
“ consumentur veluti a tinea’? (for this use of the 
Hebrew phrase, see 1 Sam. i. 16. Similar is the 
Latin ad faciem, in Plaut. Cistell. i. 1, 73). 
Others take the passage thus — “who are crushed 
even as the frail moth is ecrushed.’’ Tither sense 
will suit the passage; but sce the diflerent explana- 
tion of Lee (Comment. on Job, ad loc.). Some 
writers understand the word Apacs of Matt. vi. 
19, 20, to denote some species of moth (nea yru- 


ash: 





4 From the root wwy, “to fall away.” 
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nella ?); others think that ohs Kal pele 2 by 


hendiadys = ons BiBpdcKovea (see § 
Evang. ii. ce. 385). [Rust.] The Grewal a 
fond of forming repositories of rich apparel (Ham- 
mond, Annot. on Mutt. vi. 19), whence the frequent 
allusion to the destructiveness of the clothes-moth. 
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The Clothes-Moth. (Tinea pellionella.) 
a. Larva in a case constructed out of the substance 
on which it is feeding. 
b. Case cut at the ends. 
c. Case cut open by the larva for enlarging it. 
d,e. The perfect insect. 


The British tines: which are injurious to clothes, 
fur, ete., are the following: tinea tupetzella, a com- 
mon species often found in carriages, the larva feed- 
ing under a gallery constructed from the lining; 
t. pelliunella, the larva of which constructs a port- 
able ease out of the substance in which it feeds, 
and is very partial to feathers. This species, writes 
Mr. I. T. Stainton to the author of this ‘article, 
“eertainly occurs in Asia Minor, and I think you 
may safely conclude, that it and désedléata (an 
abundant species often found in horse-hair linings 
of chairs) will be found in any old furniture ware- 
house at Jerusalem.’’ For an interesting account 
of the habits and economy of the clothes-motbs, 
see Rennie’s Jnsect Architecture, p. 190, and for 
a systematic enumeration of the British species of 
the genus Tinea, see Jnsecta Britannica, vol. itis 
The clothes- moths belong to the group Tineina, 


For the Hebrew DD (Sas) 
see Worm. W. H. 


MOTHER (EN: untnp: mater). The supe- 
riority of the Hebrew over all contemporaneous 
systems of legislation and of morals is strongly 
shown in the higher estimation of the mother in 
the Jewish family, as contrasted with modern 
oriental, as well as ancient oriental and classical 
usage. ‘The king's mother, as appears in the case 
of Bathsheba, was treated with especial honor (1 
K. ii. 19; Ex. xx. 12; Lev. xix. 3; Deut. v. 16, 
*xi, 18; 21s Prov. x.. 1, <v20, xvii. 26, exis. J, 
xxxi. 1, 30). [CmiLpREN; FATHER; KINDRED; 
KinG, vol. ii, p. 1540 6; Women. ] 


order Lepidoptera. 


H.. W.. 2. 


MOUNT, MOUNTAIN. In the O. T. our 
translators have employed this word to represent 
the following terms only of the original: (1) the 


Hebrew “WT, har, with its derivative or kindred 
VI, harar, or YIN, herer; and (2) the Chal- 


dee WW, tir: this last occurs only in Dan. ii. 85, 
45. In the New Testament it is confined almost 
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sxclusively to representing 3pos. In the Apocrypha 
the aame usage prevails as in the N. T., the only 
exception being in 1 Macc. xii. 36, where “ mount’’ 
is put for tos, probably a mound, as we should 
now say, or embankment, by which Simon cut off 
the communication between the citadel on the Tem- 
ple mount and the town of Jerusalem. For this 
Josephus (Ant. xiii. 5, § 11) has refyos, a wall. 

But while they have employed “mount’’ and 
‘mountain’ for the above Hebrew and Greek 
terms only, the translators of tthe A. V. have also 
occasionally rendered the same terms by the Itng- 
lish word * hill,” thereby sometimes causing a 
confusion and disconnection between the different 
parts of the narrative which it would be desirable 
to avoid. Examples of this are given under I1Lus 
(vol. ii. p. 1077). Others will be found in 1 Mace. 
xiii. 52, compared with xvi. 20; Jud. vi. 12, 13, 
comp. with x. 10, xiii. 10. 

The Hebrew word har’, like the English * moun- 
tain,” is employed both for single eminences more 
or less isolated, such as Sinai, Gerizim, Ebal, Zion, 
and Olivet, and for rarges, such as Lebanon. It is 
also applied to a mountainous country or district, 
as in Josh. xi. 16, where “the mountain of Israel *’ 
is the highland of Palestine, as opposed to the 
“valley and the plain;”’ and in Josh. xi. 21, xx. 7, 
where “the mountain of Judah’? (A. V. in the 
former case ‘*mountains’’) is the same as * thie 
hill-country’? in xxi. 11. Similarly Mount Ephraim 
(Har Ephraim) is the mountainous district occupied 
by that tribe, which is evident from the fact that 
the Mount Gaash, Mount Zemaraim, the hill of 
Phinehas, and the towns of Shechem, Shanir, 
Timnath-Serach, besides other cities (2 Chr. xy. 8), 
were all situated upon it. So also the “ mountain 
of the Amorites”’ is apparently the elevated coun- 
try east, of the Dead Sea and Jordan (Deut. i. 7, 
19, 20), and “ Mount Naplhitali’’ the very elevated 
and hilly tract allotted to that tribe. 

The various eminences or mountain-districts to 
which the word ‘av is applied in the O. T. are as 
follow : — 

ABARIM; AMANA; OF TILE AMALEKITES; OF 
THE AMORITES; ARARAT; BAALAH; LBAAL- 
Hermon; BaAsnan; BETHEL; BeTHER; Car- 
MEL; EBAL; Erpuraim; Eriron; Esau; GAASH; 
GERIZIM; GILBOA; GILFAD; HALAK; HERES; 
HeErRMoN; Hor? (2); Hore; oF Iskaku; JE- 
ARIM; JUDAH; OLIVET, or OF OLIVES; MIZAR; 
Mortar; NAPHTALI; NEBO; PARAN; Prna- 
ZIM; CSAMARIA; SEIR; SEPHAR; SINAI; SIon, 
Sinson, or SHENTR (all names for Hermon); S1ta- 
PHER; TABOR; ZALMON; ZEMARAIM; ZION. 


Tie Mount or Tie Vatiey (NYT WNT: 


é Spos *Evdé; Alex. Evan: mons convallis) was 2 
district on the Fast of Jordan, within the territory 
allotted to Reuben (Josh. xiii. 19), containing a 
number of towns. Its name recalls a similar juxta- 
position of mount” and ‘valley’ in the naine 


a In the same manner “ The Peak,” originally the 
name of the highest mountain of Derbyshire, has now 
deen extended to the whole district. 

§ Mount Hor is probably the “ great mountain ’ — 
he “mountain of mountains,” according to the ori- 
ental custom of emphasizing an expression by doubling 
the word. 

e¢ 1K. xvi. 24, “ the hili Samaria; accurately, “ the 
mountain Shomeron.” 

d The same reading is found in the LXX. of Jer. 
civil. 6, xlix. 4. 
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of “ Langdale 1 ikes,”’ a well-known mountain in 
our own country. 

The word har became, at least in one instance, 
incorporated with the name which accompanied it, 
so as to forn: one word. ar Gerizzim, Mount 
Gerizim, appears in the writers of the first centuries 
of the Christian era as méAus "Apyapi¢iv (Eupole- 
mus), dpos "Apyapl(os (Marinus), mons Agazaren 
CItin. Microsolym. p. 587). This is also, as has 
already been noticed (see vol. i. p. 156 4), the origin 
of the name of Armageddon; and it may possibly 
be that of Atabyrion or Itabyrion, the form under 
Which the name of Mount Tabor is given by the 
LXX., Stephanus of Byzantium, and others, and 
which may have been a corruption, for the sake 
of euphony, from *ApraBupiov : — ’AtaBvpioy, 
"IraBupiov. 

The frequent occurrence throuchout the Scrip 
tures of personification of the natural features of 
the country is very remarkable. The following are, 
it is believed, all the words¢ used with this object 
in relation to mountains or hills: — 


1. Heap, WS, Rosh, Gen. viii. 5; Ex. six. 
20; Deut. xxxiv. 1; 42 (A. V 
“top’*). 

2. Ears, SVITS, Azndth. Aznoth-Tahbor, Josh 


xix. 34: possibly in allusion tu some projection on 
the top of the mountain. The same word is perhaps 
found in UZZEN-SUERAIL 


1 WK. xviii. 


3. SuoutpEr, FLD, Cathph. Deut. xxxiii. 
12; Josh. xv. 8, and xviii, 16 (**side’’); all re- 
ferring to the hills on or among which Jerusaleiw 


is placed. Josh. xv. 10, “the sede of Mount 
Jearim.”’ 
4. Sipr, TT, Tsad. (See the word for the 


‘© side’? of @ man in 2 Sam. ii 16, Itz. iv. 4, &e.) 
Used in reference to 2 mountain in 1 Sam. xxiii. 
26, 2 Sanf. xiii. 34. 

5. Lorns or Fiuanks, yoo, Cislith. Chis- 


loth-Tabor, Josh. xix. 12. It occurs also in the 
name of a village, probably situated on this part 


of the mountain, Ha-Cesulloth, mibpon. i. @. 
the “loins” (Josh. xix. 18). [CimsuLLott.] 


6. Rin, yor, Tséld, Only used once, in speak- 
ing of the Mount of Olives, 2 Sam. xvi. 13, and 
there translated ‘side,’ é mAeupas Tov bpous. 


7. Back, DDW, Shecem. Possibly the root of 


the name of the town Shechem, which may be 
derived from its situation, as it were on the back 
of Gerizim. 

8. Tran, MT, Jarcah. (See the word for 
the “thigh” of a man in Jude. iii. 16,21.) Ap- 
plied to Mount Ephraim, Judg. xix. 1, 18: and to 


Lebanon, 2 K. xix. 23; Is. xxxvii. 24. Used also 
for the “sides ” of a cave, 1 Sam. xxiv. 3. 


é With perhaps four exceptions, all the above terms 
are used in our own language; but, in addition, we 
speak of the “crown,” the “instep.” the ‘ foot,” 
the toe,’ and the ‘ breast” or “ bosom” of a 
mountain or hill. ‘Top’ is perhaps only a corrup- 
tion of kopf, “‘head.’* Similarly we speak of the 
mouth,” and tho “gorge * (2 e¢. the “throat ’’) of 
& ravine; anda “ tongue” of land. Compare too the 
word col, * neck,” in French. 
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The word translated “ covert’ in 1 Sam. xxv. 
QW) is “UID, Séther, from “UTD, to hide,’ and 


probably refers to i shrubbery ‘or elvieleat through 
Which Abigail's path lay. In this passage bill” 
should be “mountain.” 


The Chaldee WO, tir, is the name still given 
to the Mount of Olives, the Jebel et- Tur. 

The above is principally taken from the Appendix 
to Professor Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, § 23. 
See also 249, and 338 note, of that. work. G. 

MOUNT (Is. 33 6, &e.). 
[SIEGE. ] 

* MOUNT OF THE AM’ALEKITES 
(Jude. xii. 15, and comp. v. I4, A. V.), or 


MOUNT OF AM’ALEK. [AMALEKITEs. ] 
* MOUNT FE’PHRAIM. 


Mount, Aimer. ed. ] 
MOUNTAIN OF THE AM’ORITES 


Q>ENT WI: Spos tod ’"Auoppaiov: Mons 
Aimorrhei), ), specifically mentioned Deut. i. 19, 20 
(comp. 44), in reference to the wandering of the 
Israelites in the desert. It) seems to be the rance 
which rises abruptly from the plateau of ef 77h, 
running from a little S. of W. to the N. of E., and 
of which the extremities are the Jebel Araif’ en- 
Nakoh westward, and Jebel el- Mukrah eastward, 
and from which line the country continues moun- 
tainous all the way to Hebron. [WILDERNESS oF 
WANDERING. | IT. . 

MOURNING.@ = The numerous list of words 
employed in Scripture to express the various actions 
which are characteristic of mourning, show in a 
yreat deyree the nature of the Jewish customs in 
this respect. They appear to have consisted chiefly 
in the following particulars: — 

1. Beating the breast or other parts of the body. 

2. Weeping and screaming in an excessive de- 


XXIX. Jer. Vi. 


[erirarm, 


3. Wearing sad-colored garments. 

4. Songs of lamentation. 

5. Funeral feasts. 

6. Employment of persons, especially women, to 
lament. 

And we may remark that the same words, and 
in many points the same customs prevailed, not 
only in the case of death, but in cases of afHiction 
or calamity in general. 

(1.) Although in some respeets a similarity exists 
hetween Fastern and Western usage, a similarity 


a1. To mourn. Sas, mevOdw, (uged. 
2. (a) JON, yoyyisw, and (6) TION, wevOdw, moerco. 
From (0) ros and ROSH, arevaypds, Temilus. 


In Lam. fi. 5, rtamewvodmevos, Aumutatus; A. V. 
© mourning,” ‘ Jamentation.” 
8. WDA, wevOos, fletus; A. V. Bachuth. Also 


mD2, 


4, FT}, Opnvos, cantus. 


and NDD, Baca, from TID, xraiw, feo. 
TT TT 
In Ez. ii. 10, WT, O@pjvos, 
amentatio. In Ez. xxvii. 82, YD, Opqvos, carmen 
lugubre, from mm, Opnvew, canto. 
T 
5 AD, Opyvew, (ugeo. 


6. TSO, koreros, plancius, from 59, KOTTW, 


plango, See Eecl. xii, 5. 
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which in remote times and in particular vations 
was stronger than is now the case, the difference 
between each is on the whole very striking. One 
marked feature of oriental mourning is what may 
be called its studied publicity, and the careful 
observance of the prescribed ceremonies. Thus 
Abraham, after the death of Sarah, came, as it were 
in state, to mourn and weep for her, Gen. xxiii. 2. 
Job, after his misfortunes, ‘arose and rent his 
mantle (metl, DkEss, i. 621 a), and shaved his 
head, and fell down apon the ground, on the ashes,” 
Job i. 20, ii. 8, and in like manner his friends 
‘rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust 
upon their heads, and sat down with him on the 
ground seven days and seven nights’ without 
speaking, ii, 12, 13. We read also of high places, 
streets, and house-tops, as places especially chosen 
for mourning, not only by Jews but by other nations, 
Is. xv. 3; Jer. iii. 21, xlviii. 38; 1 Sam. xi. 4, xxx. 
4; 2 Sam. xv. 30. 

(2.) Among the particulars forms observed the 
following may be mentioned: 

a. Rending the clothes, Gen, aes 29, 34, xliv. 
13; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 27; Is. xxxvi. ; Jer. XXXvi. 
24 (where the absence of the pa is ns be noted), 


xli. 5; 3 Sam. iii. 31, xv. 32; Josh. vii. 6; Joel ib 
13; Mar. ix. 5; 2 K. v. 7, xi. 14; Matt. xxvi. 65, 


inatiov: Mark xiv. 63, yirdy. 

6. Dressing in sackcloth [SAcKcCLoTH], Gen. 
xxxvil. 34; 2 Sam. iii. 31, xxi. 10; Ps. xxxv. 13; 
Is. xxxvii. 1; Joel i. 8,13; Am. viii. 10; Jon. iii. 
8, man and beast; Job xvi. 15; Esth. iv. 8, 4; Jer. 
vi. 263 Lam. ii. 10; 1 K. xxi. 27. 

c. Ashes, dust, or earth sprinkled on the person, 
2 Sam. xiii. 19, xv. 32; Josh. vii. 6; Esth. iv. 1, 
3; Jer. vi. 26; Job ii, 12, xvi. 15, xin. 6; Is. lxi. 
3; Rev. xviii. 19. 

d. Black or sad-colored garments, 2 Sam. xiv. 2; 
ie viii. 21; Ps. xxxviii. 6, xii. 9, xiii. 9; Mal. 

. 14, marg.; Ges. p. 1195. 

e. Removal of ornaments or nee et of person, 
Deut. xxi, 12, 13; Ex. xxsiii. 4: 2 Sam. xiv. 2, 
xix. 24; Ez. xxvi. 16; Dan. x. 3; Matt. vi. 16, 17. 
[NAIL. ] 

J» Shaving the head, plucking out the hair of 
the head or beard, Ley. x. 6; 2 Sam. xix. 24; Ear. 
ix. 3; Job i. 20; Jer. vii. 29, xvi. 6. 

g. Laying bare some part of the body. Isaiah 
himself naked and barefoot, Is. xx. 2. The Egyp- 
tian and Ethiopian captives, ib. ver. 4; Is. xlvii. 2, 
1. 6; Jer. xiii. 22, 26; Nah. iii. 5; Mic. i. 11; Am. 
viii. 10. 





7. VTP, 
bon 6 
colored clothes. 


8. TS, dolor, 


oxoréomat, contristor, i.e. to wear dark 


Jer. viii. 21. 


[BEN-onI.] 


9. FTATT, médos, carmen. Ez. if. 10. 

10. FIT WD, Oiacos, convivium; A. V. marg. 
‘mourning feast.” Jer. xvi. 5. 

ll. JAP, or 2, “to beat.” Hence part 


PAIN, Jer. 
mourning women.” 


In N. T. Bpnvew, adadagw, Bons, OopuBéowas 
nevOéw, KAulw, KdmToMat, KomeTés, mévOos, cAavOmds 
dSvppos ; lugeo, fleo, ploro, plango, moerco, ejulo, luctus 
Aletus, moeror, planctus, ululatus. 


ix. 17; Opyvotca, lamentatrices, 
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hk. Fasting or abstinence in meat and drink, 2 
Sam. i. 12, iii. 35, xii. 16, 22; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13; 
Ezr. x. 6; Neh. i. 4; Dan. x. 3, vi. 18; Joel i. 14, 
li. 12; Ez. xxiv. 17; Zech. vii. 5, a periodical fast 
during captivity; 1 K. xxi. 9, 12; Is. Iviii. 3, 4, 4, 
xxiv. 7, 9, 11; Mal. iii. 14; Jer. xxxvi. 9; Jon. 
iii. 6, 7 (of Nineveh); Judg. xx. 26; 2 Chr. xx. 3; 
Ezr. viii. 21; Matt. ix. 14, 15. 

i. In the same direction may be mentioned 
diminution in offerings to God, and prohibition to 
partake in sacrificial food, Lev. vii. 20; Deut. xxvi. 
14; Hos. ix. 4; Joel i. 9, 13, 16. 

k. Covering the “upper lip,’’ 2. e. the lower 
part of the face, and sometimes the head, in token 
of silence; specially in the case of the leper, Lev. 
xiii. 45; 2 Sam. xv. 30, xix. 4; Jer. xiv. 4; Itz. 
xxiv. 17; Mic. iii. 7. 

, Cutting the flesh, Jer. xvi. 6, 7; xii. 5. 
(Currincs in the ILEsH.] Beating the body, 
Ez. xxi. 12; Jer. xxxi. 19. 

m. Employment of persons hired for the purpose 
of mourning, women ‘skillful in lamentation,” 
Eccl. xii. 5; Jer. ix. 17; Am. v. 16; Matt. ix. 23. 
Also flute-players, Matt. ix. 23 [Mrnsrreu]; 2 
Chr. xxxv. 25. 

n. Akin to this usage the custom for friends or 
passers-by to join in the lamentations of bereaved 
or afflicted persons, Gen. 1. 3; Judg. xi. 40; Job 
ii. 11, xxx. 25, xxvii. 15; Ps. xxviii. 64; Jer. ix. 1, 
xxii. 18; 1 K. xiv. 13, 18; 1 Chr. vii. 22; 2 Chr. 
ry. 24, 25; Zech. xii. 11; Luke vii. 12; John xi. 
31; Acts viii. 2, ix. 39; Rom. xii. 15. So also in 
times of general sorrow we find large nuinbers of 
persons joining in passionate expressions of grief, 
Judg. ii. 4, xx. 26; 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, xxx. 4; 2 
Sam. i. 12; Fezr. iii. 13; Ez. vii. 16, aud the like 
is mentioned of the priests, Joel ii. 17; Mal. ii. 13; 
see below. 

o. The sitting or lying posture in silence indica- 
tive of grief, Gen. xxiii. 3; Judg. xx. 26, 2 Sam. 
xii. 16, xiii. 31; Job i. 20, ii. 13; Ezr. ix. 3; Lam. 
ii. 10; Is. iii. 26. 

p. Mourning feast and cup of consolation, Jer. 
xvi. 7, 8. 

The period of mourning varied. In the case of 
Jacob it was seventy days, Gen. 1. 3; of Aaron, 
Num. xx. 29, and Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 8, thirty. 
A further period of seven days in Jacob's case, 
Gen. 1.10. Seven days for Saul, which may have 
been an abridged period in time of national danger, 
1 Sam. xxxi. 13. 

Excessive grief in the case of an individual may 
be noticed in 2 Sam. iii. 16; Jer. xxxi. 15, and the 
same hypocritically, Jer. xli. 6. 

(3.) Similar practices are noticed in the Apocry- 
phal books. 

a. Weeping, fasting, rending clothes, sackcloth, 
ashes, or earth on bead, 1 Mace. ii. 14, iii. 47, iv. 
39, v. 14, xi. 71, xiii. 45; 2 Macc. iii. 19, x. 25, 
xiv. 15; Jud. iv. 10. 11; viii. 6, ix. 1, xiv. 19 
(Assyrians), x. 2, 3, viii. 5; 3 Macc. iv. 6; 2 Esdr. 
xu 4; Esth. xiv. 2. 

6. Funeral feast with wailing, Bar. vi. 32 [or 
Epist. of Jer. 32]; also Tob. iv. 17; see in reproof 
of the practice, Aug. Civ. D. viii. 27. 

¢. Period of mourning, Jud. viii. 6; Ecclus. xxii. 
12, seven days, so also perhaps 2 Esdr. v. 20. Bel 
sad Dragon ver. 40. 


d. Priests ministering in sackcloth and ashes, 
de altar dressed in sackcloth, Jud. iv. 11, 14, 15. 


« Idol priests with clothes rent, head and beard 
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shorn, and head bare, Bar. vi. 31 [or Epist of Jer. 
31 Ob]. 

(4.) In Jewish writings not Scriptural, these 
notices are in the main confirmed, and in soine 
cases enlarged. 

a. Tearing hair and beating breast, Joseph. né 
xvi. 7, § 5, xv. 3, § 9. 

b. Sackcloth and ashes, Joseph. slnf. xx. 6, § 1, 
xix. 8, § 2, Bell. Jud. ii. 12, § 5; clothes rent, ii. 
15, § 4. 

c. Seven days’ mourning for a father, Joseph. 
dnt. xvii. 8, § 4, DBedl. Jud. ii. 1, § 1; for thirty 
days, B. J. iii. 9, § 5. 

d. Those who met a funeral required to join it, 
Joseph. c. Ap. ii. 26; see Luke vii. 12, and Rom. 
xii. 15. 

e. T'lute-players at a funeral, Bell. Jud. iii. 9, 
§ 5. [Jarrus, Amer. ed.] 

The Mishna prescribes seven days’ mourning for 
a father, a mother, son, daughter, brother, sister, 
or wife (Bartenora, on Jfoed Katon, iii. 7). 

RKending garimeuts is regularly graduated accord- 
ing to the degree of relationship. T*or a father or 
mother the garment was to be rent, but not with 
an instrument, so as to show the breast; to be 
sewn up roughly after thirty days, but never closed. 
The same for one’s own teacher in the Law, but for 
other relatives a palm breadth of the upper garment 
to suffice, to be sewn up roughly after seven days 
and fully closed after thirty days, J/oed Kat. iii. 
7: Shabb. xiii. 38; Carpzov, App. Bib. p. 650. 
Friendly mourners were to sit on the ground, not 
on the bed. On certain days the lamentation was 
to be only partial, Jfocd Kat. l. ce. For a wife 
there was to he at least one hired mouruer and two 
pipers, Ceduboth, iv. 4. 

(5.) In the last place we may mention «a, the 
idolatrous ‘mourning for Tammuz,” mz. viii. 14, 
as indicatiny identity of practice in certain cases 
among Jews and heathens; and the custom in later 
days of offerings of food at graves, Icclus. xxx. 18. 
b. The prohibition both to the high-priest and to 
Nazarites against going into mourning even fora 
father or mother, Lev. xxi. 10, 11; Num. vi. 7; 
see Vez, vii. 1. The inferior priests were limited 
to the cases of their near relatives, Lev. xxi. 1, 2, 4. 
c. The food eaten during the time of mourning was 
regarded as impure, Deut. xxvi. 14; Jer. xvi. 5, 7; 
Iz. xxiv. 17; Hos. ix. +. 

(6.) When we turn to heathen writers we find 
similar usages prevailing among various nations of 
antiquity. Uerodotus, speaking of the Egyptians, 
says, ** When a man of any account dies, all the 
womankind amony his relatives proceed to smear 
their heads and faces with mud. They then leave 
the corpse in the house, and parade the city with 
their breasts exposed, beating themselves as they 
go, and in this they are joined by all the women 
belonging to the family. In like manner the men 
also meet them from opposite quarters, naked to the 
waist and beating themselves ’’ (Iler. ii. 85). He 
also mentions seventy days as the period of embalm- 
ing (ii. 86). This doubtless includes the whole 
mourning period. Diodorus, speaking of a king's 
death, mentions rending of garments, suspension of 
sacrifices, heads smeared with clay, and_ breasts 
bared, and says men and women vo about in com- 
panies of 200 or 300, making a wailing twice-a-day, 
evpvOuws per’? wdjs- They abstain from flesh, 
wheat-bread, wine, the bath, dainties, and in gen- 
eral all pleasure; do not lie on beds, but lament as 
for an only child during seventy-two days. Or the 
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ast day a sort. of trial was held of the merits of 
the deceased, and according to the verdict pro- 
nounced by the acelamations of the crowd, he was 
treated with funeral honors, or the contrary (Died. 
Sic. i. 72). Similar usazes prevailed in the case of 
private persons, 7. 1, 02. 

The Exyptian paintings contirm these accounts 
ns to the exposure of the person, the beating, and 
the throwing elay or mud upou the bead; and 
women are represented who appear to be bired 
mourners (Long, /y. int. ii. 154-159; Wilkinson, 
Ly. Ant. ii. pp. 358, 387). Herodotus also mentions 
the Persian custom of rending the garments with | 
wiiling, and also cutting off the hair on eceasions | 
of death or calamity. The last, he says, was also 
usual among the Seythians (Her. ii. 66, vill. 99, | 
ine 24 ie a1), | 

Lucian, in his discourse concerning Greek mourn- | 
ing, speaks of tearing the hair and flesh, and 
wailing, and beating the breast to the sound of a 





flute, burial of slaves, horses, and ornaments as 
likely to be useful to the deceased, and the practice 
for relatives to endeavor to persuade the parents ot 
the deceased to partake of the funeral-feast (epi- 
Secmvov) by way of recruiting themselves after 
their three days’ fast (De Luetu, vol. ii. p. 803, 
305, 307, ed. Ainsterdam). — Plutavel mentions 
that the Greeks regarded all mourners as unclean, | 
and that women in mourning cut their hair, but 
the men Jet it grow. Of the Romans, in carrying | 
corpses of parents to the grave, the sons, he says, 
cover their heads, but the daughters uncover them, 
contrary to their custom in each ease ( Quast. Léom. 
vol. vil. pp. 74, 82, ed. Reiske). 

Greeks and Romans both made use of hired 
mourners, prefiee, Who accompanied the funeral 
procession with chants or songs. llowers and per- 
fumes were also thrown on the craves (Ov. Fasé. 
vi. G60; Trist. vo 1,473; Plato, Leggy. vit. 93 Diet. 
of Anti. art. Hunis). The presica seem to be the 
predecessors of the “ mutes" of modern funerals. 

(7.) With the practices above mentioned, orien- 
tal and other customs, ancient and modern, in 
great measure agree. D*.Arvieux says, Arab men 
are silent in grief, but the women scream, tear 
their hair, hands, and face, and throw earth or sand 
on their heads. The older women wear a blue veil 
and an old abba by way of mourning garments. 
They also sing the praises of the deceased (Zvrav. 
pp. 269, 270). Niebuhr says both Mohammedans 
and Christians in Egypt hire wailing women, and 
wail at stated times (Joy. i. 150). Burckhardt 
says the women of Atbara in Nubia shave their 
heads on the death of their nearest relatives, a cus- 
tom prevalent also among several of the peasant 
tribes of Upper Egypt. In Berber on a death they 
usually kill a sheep, a cow, ora camel. He also 
mentions wating women, and a man in distress 
besmearing his face with dirt and dust in token of 
grief (Nubia, pp. 176, 226, 874). And, speaking 
of the ancient Arab tribes of Upper Egypt, “ [have 
seen the female relations of 2 deceased man dance 
before his house with sticks and lances in their 
hands and behaving like furious soldiers’? (Votes 
on Bed. i. 280). Shaw says of the Arabs of Bar- 
bary, after a funeral the female relations during 
the space of two or three mouths go once a week to 





-_- 


26 om 
a Arab. Sate, Heb. D9, Gk. dor, ddardgn, 


fat. eyulo, ululo, an onomatopoetic word common to 
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weep over the grave and offer eatables (see Ecclus 
xxx. 18). He also mentions mourning women 
(Trav. pp. 220, 242). “In Oman,” Wellsted 
says, ‘there are no hired mourning women, but 
the females from the neighborhood assemble after 


' ~ . ° . 
a funeral and continue for eight days, from sunrise 


to sunset, to utter loud lamentations” (Trav. i. 
210). In the Arabian Nights are frequent allu- 
sions to similar practices, as rending clothes, 
throwing dust on the head, cutting off the hair, 
loud exclamation, visits to the tomb, plucking the 
hair and beard (i. 65, 263, 297, 358, 518, ii. 354, 
237, 409). They also mention ten days and forty 
days as periods of mourning (i. 427, ii. 409). Sir 
J. Chardin, speaking of Persia, says the tombs are 
Visited periodically by women (Joy. vi. 489). He 
speaks also of the tumult at a death (2. 482). 
Mourning lasts forty days: for eight days a fast is 
observed, and visits are paid by friends to the be- 
reaved relatives; on the ninth day the men go to 
the bath, shave the head and beard, and return 
the visits, but the lamentation continues two or 
three times a week till the fortieth day. The 
mourning garments are dark-colored, but never 
black (7d. p. 481). Russell, speaking of the Turks 
at Aleppo, says, “the instant the death takes 
place, the women who are in the chamber give the 
alarm by shrieking as if distracted, and are joined 
by all the other females in the harem. This con- 
clamation is termed the “ wulwaly ’’: @ it is so shrill 
as to be heard, especially in the night, at a pro- 
digious distance. ‘The men disapprove of and take 
no share in it; they drop a few tears, assume a re- 
siened silence, and retire in private. Some of the 
near female relations. when apprised of what has 
happened, repair to the house, and the wulwaly, 
which had paused for some time, is renewed upon 
the entrance of each visitant into the harem” 
(Aleppo, i. 306). He also mentions professional 
mourners, Visits to the grave on the third, seventh, 
and fortieth days, prayers at the tomb, flowers 
strewn, and food distributed to the poor. At 
these visits the shrick of wailing is renewed: the 
chief! mourner appeals to the deceased and re 
proaches him fondly for his departure. The men 
make no change in their dress; the women lay 
aside their jewels, dress in their plainest garments, 
and wear on the head a handkerchief of a dusky 
color. They usually mourn twelve months for a 
hushand and six for a father (ib. 311, 312). Of 
the Jews he says, the conclamation is practiced by 
the women, but hired mourners are seldom called 
in to assist at the wulwaly. Both sexes make some 
alteration in dress by way of mourning. The women 
lay aside their jewels, the men make a small rent 
in their outer vestment (ii. 86, 87). 

Lane, speaking of the modern Egyptians, says, 
“ After death the women of the family raise cries 
of lamentation called ‘welweléh ’ or ¢ wilwal,’ utter- 
ing the most piercing shrieks, and calling upon the 
name of the deceased, ‘O, my master! O, my re- 
source! O,my misfortune! O, my glory!’ (see Jer. 
xxii. 18). The females of the neighborhood come 
to join with them in this conclamation; generally, 
also, the family send for two or more neddabehs, or 
public wailing women. Each brings a tambourine, 
and beating them they exclaim, ‘Alas for him.’ 





many languages. See Ges. p. 596; Schoebel, Anal 
Constit. p. 54; and Russell, vol. i. note 88, chiefly 
from Schultens. 
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The female relatives, domestics, and friends, with | or sharp stones, visits to the place of the dead 
their hair disheveled, and sometimes with rent| (Carver, Tive/s, p. 401; Bancroft, Hest. of U. 
clothes, beating their faces, cry in like manner, | St:'/es, ii. 912; Catlin, NV. A. /ndtcns, i. 90). 

‘Als, for him!’ These make no’ alteration in} The former and present customs of the Welsh, 
dress, but women, in some cases, dye their shirts, | Irish, and Uivhlanders at funerals may also be 
head-veils, and handkerchiefs of a dark-blue color. | cited as similar in several respects, e. y. wailing 
They visit the tombs at stated periods " (Mod. /y.| and howling, watching with the corpse, funeral en- 
iii, 152, 171, 195). Wealthy families in Cairo have | tertainments («funeral baked meats ’’), flowers on 
in the burial-grounds regularly furnished houses of | the grave, days of visiting the grave (Brand, Pep. 
mourning, to which the females repair at stated | Andiy. ii. 128, &c.; Harmer, Obs. iit. 40). 
periods to bewail their dead. The art of mourning One of the most remarkable instances of tradi- 
is only to be acquired by long practice, and regular | tional customary lamentation is found in the weekly 
professors of it are usually hired,on the occasion | wailing of the Jews at Jerusalem at a spot as near 
of a death, by the wealthier classes (Mrs. Poole, | to the Temple as could be obtained. This custom, 
Englishw. in Egypt, ii. 100). Dr. Wolff men-! noticed by St. Jerome, is alluded to by Benjamin 
tions the wailing over the dead in Abyssinia, Autu-| of Tudela, and exists to the present day. Jerome, 
biog. ii. 273. Pietro della Valle mentions a prac-| Sophon. i. 153 ad Paulan, Ep. XNXIX. ; Karly 
tice among the Jews of burning perfumes at the| Zier. im Pal., p. 83; Raumer, Prldstina, p. 293; 
site of Abraham’s tomb at Hebron, for which see} Martineau, Lastern Life, p. 471; Robinson, i. 237. 
2 Chr. xvi. 14, xxi. 19; Jer. xxxiv. 5; Pb. della H. W. P. 
Valle, Viaggi, i. 306. The customs of the N.!  * It is customary among the Christian men of 
American Indians also resemble those which have the upper classes in Syria to make a change te 
been described in many particulars, as the howling} black garments on occasion of a death in the fam- 
and wailing, and speeches to the dead: among some|ily, or at least to wear black crape over the tar- 
tribes the practice of piercing the flesh with arrows ! boosh. G. E. P. 
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Copper Coins of Vespasian, representing the mourning of Judzen for her Captivity. 


MOUSE (M229, ‘akbar: wis: mus) occurs which produces such extensive destruction as this 
feu. : 2 little animal, when its increase, as is sometimes the 
0 Lev. xi, 29 as one of the unclean creeping ” 
things which were forbidden to be used as food. In 
1 Sam. vi. 4, 5, five golden mice, “images of the 
mice that mar the land,’’ are mentioned as part of 
the trespass offering which the Philistines “the 


case, becomes multitudinous.’’ The ancient writers 
frequently speak of the great ravages committed by 
mice. Herodotus (ii. 141) ascribes the loss of Sen- 
nacherib’s army to mice, which in the nicht time 
gnawed through the bow-strings and shield-straps. 

Col. Hamilton Smith (Kitto’s Cyel. art. 
*‘ Mouse ’’) says that the hamster and the dormouse 


ee are still eaten in common with the jerboa by the 
abomination d i: 
, and the mouse, shall be consumed Bedoueens; and Gesenius (Thes. s. v.) believes 


” 2 68 oye 1 

See: oe Hebrew word is in all probability ‘some esculent species of dormouse is referred to in 
generic, and is not intended to denote any partic-: Te: levi 17 W. 

war species of mouse; although Bochart (/ieruz.' -— 
1. 427), following the Arabic version of Is. Ixvi. 
17, restricts its meaning to the jerboa (Dipus jac- 
wus). The original word denotes a field-ravager,@ 
and may therefore comprehend any destructive ro- 


fo send to the Israelites when they returned the 
ark, In Is. Ixvi. 17, it is said, ‘« They that sanc- 
tify themselves . . . . eating swine’s flesh, and the 
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reads [wy 6 BaoiAeus, either from a various reading 





or a confusion of the letters + and A—a word siv- 
dent. It is probable, however, that in 1 Sam. vi. nifying also a shorn fieece, and rendered in Ps. 
5, “the mice that mar the land” may include and | Ixxii. 6 “mown grass ’’). As the great heat of the 
more particularly refer to the short-tailed field-mice j climate in Palestine and other similarly situated 
(4rvicola agrestis, Flem.), which Dr. Kitto says) countries soon dries up the herbave itself, hay- 
ae great destruction to the corn-lands of Syria. making in our sense of the term is not inuse. The 

Of all the smaller rodentia which are injurious, | term ‘“ hay,” therefore, in P. B. version of Ps. evi. 
both in the fields and in the woods, there is not,’’ SDV. isi eer nog 
fays Prof. Bell (Hist. Brit. Quad. p. 325), “one 20, for t/ ¥, 18 incorrect. A. V. “grass. te) 
; also Prov. xxvii. 25, and Is. xv. 6. The corn des- 
tined for forage is cut with a sickle. The term 





a Se 


@ Bochart derives it from ph * to devour,” and 


“NP, A. V. “ mower,” Ps. cxxix. 7, is most conr 
V2, “corn.” 


128 
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2034 
monly in A. V. 
& harvest-man.”’ 

The “king's mowines,” Ain. vii. 1, & e. mown 
grass, Ps. Ixxii. 6. may perhaps refer to some royal 
richt of carly pasturave for the use of the cavalry, 
See LIN. xviii. 5.) (Shaw, Zree. pp. 158; Wilkinson, 
Ane. Ag. abridem, ii. 43, 50; Larly Trav., p. 300. 
Pietro della Valle, Voayad, ii. p. 2573 Chardin, Voy., 
i. STO; Layard, Wine gt Bab, p. 330; Niebuhr, 
Deser. de CA. pe 180; Harmer, Obs, iv. 3865 
Burckhardt, Voles on Led., i. 210.) H.W. P. 

MO’ZA (NEN [yong Jorth, door, gate 4] 
Mova: [ Vat. Iwoay:| Alex. lwoa: loss. 
1. Son of Caleb the son of Hezron by lis concubine 
Pephah (Lb Chr. it. 46). 

2. (Maia, 1 Chr. vill. 36, 373 Moaca, Alex. 
(lh A.] Maca. 1d Chr. ix. 42,45). Son of Zimri, 
and descendant of Saul through Micah the son of 
Mephibosheth. 


MO/’ZAH (TIS OrI [perh. the fountain], with 
the detinite article, lim-Motsah: ?Auany; Alex. 
Auwoa: the cities in the allotment 
of Benjamin Ghosh. xviit. 26 only), named between 
hae-Cephirah and Rekem. The former of these 
has probably been identitied with A«/i 2 miles 
east of Yaulo, but no trace of any name resembling 
Motsah las hitherto been discovered. Interpreting 
the name according to its Hebrew derivation, it 
may signify “the spring-head ’? —the place at 
which the water of a spring gushes out (Stanley, 
Sg 2. App. § 62). A place of this name is men- 
tioned in the Mishna (Suecah, iv. $5) as follows: 
—* There was a place below Jerusalem named 
Motsr; thither they descended and gathered willow 
branches,” ¢. ¢. for the © Feast) of Tabernacles ”* so 
called. Tu this the Gemara adds, © the place was 


MOZA 


“reaper; ’? and ouce, Jer. ix. 22, 


% 


cLiatvsa), one of 


a Colonia 4 (2) ), that is, exempt from the 
king's tribute’ (Buxtorf, Ler. Talim. 2043), 
which other Talmudists reconcile with the original 
name by observing that Motsah sivnifies an outlet. 
or liberation, ¢. gy. from tribute. Bartenora, who 
lived at: Jerusalem, and now lies in the & valley of 
Jeboshaphat ’’ there, says (iu Surenhusius’ Weshna, 
ii. 274) that Motsah was but a short distance from 
the city, and in his time retained the name of Colo- 
hia. On these grounds Schwarz (127) would 
identify Mozah with the present Awlonieh, a village 
about £ miles west of Jerusalem on the Jaffh read, 
at the entrance of the wreat Wady Beit /lannah, 
The interpretations of the Rabbis, just quoted, are 
not inconsistent with the name being really derived 
from its having been the seat of a Roman colonia, 
as suggested by Robinson, (Bibl. Res. iit. 148). The 
only diflicully in the way of the identification is 
that Awlonich can hardly be spoken of as + below 
Jerusalem ? —an expression whieh is most natural- 
ly interpreted of the ravine beneath the city, where 
the Bir-/yub is, and the reyal gardens formerly 
were. Still there are vestiges of much vegetation 
about Audonich, and when the country was more 








@ Can this title be in any way connected with the 
Koulon (xopAor), Which is one of the eleven names 
inserted by the LX NX. in the catalogue of the cities of 
sudah, between verses 59 and 60 of Josh. xv? 

b * It depends on the season of the year whether 
this river-bed is “dry “ or contains water. Several 
travellers, as Richardson, Otto von Richter, Prokesch, 
testify that it is quite a running stream, ut certain 
periods of the year, of which indeed proof is seen in 





MULBERRY-TREES 


cenerally cultivated and wooded, and the climate 
less arid than at present, the dry river-bed > whick 
the traveller now crosses may have flowed with 
water, und have formed a not unfavorable spot for 
the vrowth of willows. ts. 


* MUFFLERS. [VEILs, (3.)] 
MULBERRY-TREES (N33, becaim : 


KAavOuwy, &mrioe: pyrt) occurs only in ‘2 Sam. v. 
ae and 24, and in the parallel passage of 1 Chr. 

. 14. The Philistines having spread themselves 
in ve Valley of Rephaim, David was ordered to 
fetch a compass behind them and come upon them 
over against the mulberry-trees; and to attack them 
When he heard the “sound of a going in the topa 
of the mulberry-trees. 

We are quite unable to determine what kind of 
tree is denoted by the Hebrew S72 4 many at. 
tempts at identification have been made, but they 
are mere conjectures. The Jewish Rabbis, with 
several modern versions, understand the mulberry- 
tree: others retain the Hebrew word. Celsius 
(d/icrob. i. 335) believes the Hebrew bdcd is iden- 
tical with a tree of similar name mentioned ina 
Ms. work of the Arabic botanical writer Abu’l 

fadli, namely, some species of Amyris or Balsam- 
odcendron, Most lexicographers are satisfied with 
this explanation. Some medern English authors 
have adopted the opinion of Dr. Royle, who (Kitto’s 
Cye. art. Baer) refers the Hebrew bdcdé to the 

Arahie Shajrat-al-bak,e « the gnat-tree,”’ which he 
identifies with some species*of poplar, several kinds 
of which are found in Palestine. Rosenmiiller fol- 
lows the LNX. of 1 Chr. xiv. 14, and believes 
‘* pear-trees ’ are sivnified. As to the claim of the 
mulberry-tree to represent the becdim of Scripture, 
iit is difficult to see any foundation for such an in- 
| terpretation — for, as Rosenmiiller has observed 
(Bib. Kot, po 206), it is neither “ countenanced by 
the ancient versions nor by the occurrence of any 
similar term in the cognate languages ’? — unless 
we adept the opinion of Ursinus, who (dArder. Bib. 
ii. 75). havine in view the root of the word bacah? 
‘sto weep,’ identifies the name of the tree in ques- 
tion with the mulberry, «from the blood-like teers 
which the pressed berries pour forth.” Equally un- 
satisfactory is the claim of the “ pear-tree *’ to repre- 
sent the daed : for the uncertainty of the LXX., in 
the absence of further evidence, is enough to show 
that little reliance is to be placed upon this ren- 
dering. 

As to the tree of which Abu'l Fadli speaks, and 
Which Sprengel (//ist. Ret herb. p. 12) identifies 
with slmayris gileadensis, Lin., it is impossible that 
it can denote the bdacd of the Hebrew Bible, al- 
though there is an exact similarity in form between 
the Hebrew and Arabie terms: for the Amyri- 
dacee are tropical shrubs, and never could have 
grown in the Valley of Rephaim, the Scriptural 
locality for the becaim. 

The explanation given by Royle, that some poplar 





the striking fertility of the valley which it irrigates. 
(Sce DECEITFULLY, vol. i. p. 577. Am. ed.) H. 


c ee f res we 
says, Arbor eculiceum, ulmus, quia ex succo in folll 
culis exsiceato culices gignuntur.”” 


d TIDE: “to flow by drops,” “to weer.” 


of which, however, Freytag 








MULE 


Is signified, although in some respects it is well 
suited to the context of the Scriptural passages, is 
untenable; for the Hebrew bdcdé and the Arabic 
bake are clearly distinct both in form and significa- 
tion, as is evident from the difference of the second 
tadical letter in each word.@ 


As to the N22 of Ps. Ixxxiv. 6, which the A. 
V. retains as a proper name, we entirely agree with 
Hengstenberg (Com. on Ps. ad loc.), that the word 
denotes ‘‘ weeping,’ and that the whole reference 
to Baca trees must be given up, but see BACA. 

Though there is no evidence to show that the 
roulberry-tree occurs in the Hebrew Bible, yet the 
fruit of this tree is mentionedin 1 Mace. vi. 34, 
as having been, together with grape juice, shown 
to the elephants of Antiochus Eupator in order to 
irritate these animals and make them more formida- 
ble opponents to the army of the Jews. It is well 
known that many animals are enraged when they 
see blood or anything of the color of blood. Tor 
further remarks on the mulberry-trees of Palestine 
see SYCAMLNE. W. H. 


MULE, the representative in the A. V. of 
the following Hebrew words, — Pered or Pirddh, 
Rechesh, and Yémirm. 

1, Pered, Pirdah (78, MIB 2° 6 julovos, 
7 nulovos: mulus, mula), the common and feminine 
Hebrew nouns to express the “ mule; ”’ the first of 
which occurs in numerous passages of the Bible, 
the latter only in 1 K.i. 33, 38, 44. It is an 
interesting fact that we do not read of mules till 
the time of David (as to the yémim, A. V. 
‘‘mules,’’ of Gen. xxxvi. 24, see below), just at the 
time when the Israelites were becominy well ac- 
quainted with horses. After this time horses and 
mules are in Scripture often mentioned together. 
After the first half of David’s reign, as Michaelis 
(Comment. on Laws of Moses, ii. 477) observes, 
they became all at once very common. In Ezr. ii. 
66, Neh. vii. 68, we read of two hundred and forty- 
five mules; in2 Sam. xiii. 29, ‘all the king's sons 
arose, and every man gat him up upon his mule.” 
Absalom rode on a mule in the battle of the wood 
of Ephraim at the time when the animal went 
away from under him and so caused his death. 
Mules were amongst the presents which were 
brought year by year to Solomon (1 K. x. 25). 
The Levitical law forbade the coupling together of 
animals of different species (Lev. xix. 19), conse- 
quently we must suppose that the mules were im- 
ported, unless the Jews became subsequently less 
strict in their observance of the ceremonial injunc- 
tions, and bred their mules. We learn from Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 14) that,the Tyrians, after the time of Solo- 
mon, were supplied with both horses and mules 
from Armenia (Togarmah), which country was cele- 
brated for its good horses (see Strabo, xi. 13, § 7, 

ed. Kramer; comp. also Xenoph. Aadb. iv. 5, 36; 

“terod. vii, 40). Michaelis conjectures that the 

(sraelites first became acquainted with mules in the 

war which David carried on with the king of Nisibis 





a 
Din the Hebrew, § in tho Arabic ; N22, _S- 
> A word of doubtful etymology. Gesenius refers it 
to the Syriac 9D, “avolavit.” Comp. German 
Pferd, Lat. burdo, and seo Michaclis’ remarks. 


¢ From unused root OY. « 
que caloris potestatem 
babuisse videtur ” (Gesen. Thes. ). 
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(Zobah), (2 Sam. viii. 3, 4). In Solomon's time it 
is possible that mules from Lvypt occasionally ac- 
companied the horses which we know the king of 
Israel obtained from that country; for though the 
mule is not of frequent occurrence in the monu- 
ments of Egypt (Wilkinson's Anc. L'gypt. i. 386, 
Lond. 1854), yet it is not easy to believe that the 
Keyptians were not well acquainted with this 
animal. That a friendship existed between Solo- 
mon and Pharaoh is clear from 1K. ix. 16, as well 
as from the fact of Solomon having married the 
daughter of the king of Kyypt; but after Shishak 
came to the throne a very diflerent spirit prevailed 
between the two kingdoms: perhaps, therefore, 
from this date mules were obtained from Armenia. 
ft would appear that kings and great men only 
rode on mules. We do not read of mules at all in 
the N. T., perhaps therefore they had ceased to be 
imported. 


2. Rechesh (wi). See DnoMEDARY. 


3. Yémin (BD): ¢ roy Iayety, Vat. and Alex. ; 
Tov éauly, Compl.; tots iaueiy, Aq. and Sym.: 
aque calide) is found only in Gen. xxxvi. 24, where 
the A. V. has “mules”? as the rendering of the 
word. The passave where the Hebrew name oc- 
curs is one concerning which various explanations 
have been attempted. Whatever may be the proper 
‘translation of the passave, it is quite certain that 
| the A. V. is incorrect in its rendering — “ This 
‘was that Anah that found the mules in the wilder- 
ness as he fed the asses of Zibeon lis father.’’ 
Michaelis has shown that at this time horses were 
unknown in Canaan; consequently mules could not 
have been bred there. ‘The ‘Talmudical writers be- 
lieve that Anah was the first to find out the man- 
ner of breeding mules: but, besides the objection 
urged above, it may be stated that neither the He- 
brew nor its cognates have any such a word to sig- 
nify mules.’ Bochart (//rcroz. i. 209, 10), follow- 
ing the reading of the Samaritan Version and Onk- 
clos, renders yémun by “emims”" or “giants” 
(Gen. xiv. 5); but this explanation has been gen- 
erally abandoned by modern crities (see Rosenmiil- 
ler, Schol. in Gen.; Geddes, Crit, dem. xiv. 5). 
The most probable explanation is that which inter- 
prets ygmim to mean warm springs,’’ as the 
Vulv. has it; and this is the interpretation adopted 
by Gesenius and modern scholars venerally: the 
passage will then read, this was that Anah whe 
while he was feeding his father’s asses in the desert 
discovered some hot springs.” This would be con- 
sidered an important discovery, and as such worthy 
of record by the historian; but if, with sume writers, 
we are to understand merely that Anah discovered 
water, there is nothing very remarkable in the fact, 
for his father’s asses could not have survived with- 
out it. ¢ W. OH. 


MUP’PIM (OS [perh. darkness, sorrow, 
Fiirst]: Mapdip; [ Alex. Mauer: | Mophin), a 
Benjamite, and one of the fourteen descendants of 
Rachel who belonged to the original colony of the 
sons of Jacob in Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 21). In Num. 
xxvi. 39 the name is written Shupham, and the 


d The plural form of a noun (D°27Y TN) 
which is apparently of Persian origin, rendered 
camel” by the A. V., oceurs in Esth. viii. 10, 14, 
and seems to denote some fine breed of mules. See 
Bochart (Hieroz. i. 219). [On Gen. xxxvi. 24, see ad 
| dition to Anal, Amer. ed.] 
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family sprung from him are called Shuphamites. 
In 1 Chr. vii. 12, 15, if is Shuppim (the same as 
xxvii. 16s. and viii. 3, Shephuphan. Hence it is 
probable that Muppim is a corruption of the text, 
and that Shupham is the true form. [Brecnen. | 
According to | Chr. vii. 12, he and his brother 
Huppim were the sons of Ir, or Eri (ver. 7), the 
son of Bela, the son of Benjamin, and their sister 
Maachah appears to have darried into the tribe ot 
Manasseh (4. 15, 16). But ver. 15 seems to be 
in a most corrupt state. 1 Chr. vill. 3.4, assigns 
in like manner Shephuphan to the family of Bela, 
as do the LN X. in Gen. xivi. 21.00 As it) seems to 
be impossible that) Benjamin could have had a 
vreat-erandson at the time of Jacob's come down 
Into Eevpt ccomp. Gen. b 23), and as Machir the 
husband of Maachah was Manassel’s son, perhaps 
the explanation of the matter may be that Shu- 
pham was Benjamin's son, as he is represented 
Num. axvi. 30, but that his family were afterwards 
reckoned with that of which Ir the son of Bela was 
chief (comp. 1 Chr. xxv. 9-31, xxvi. 8, 9, 11). 
Ae eH, 


MURDER.) The principle on whieh the act 
of taking the lite of a human being was rezarded 
by the Almighty as a capital offense is stated on 
its highest ground, as an outrave, Philo calls it 
sacrilese, on the likeness of God in man, to be 
punished even when caused by an animal (Gen. ix. 
5, 6, with Bertheau’s note; sce adso John vii 44: 
1 John iii, 12, 15: Philo, De Spee Leg. ido, 
vol i. p. 315). Its secondary or social ground ap- 
pears to be implied in the dircetion to replenish the 
earth which immediately follows (Gen. ix. 7). The 
exemption of Cain from eapital punishment may 
thus be regarded by anticipation as founded on the 
social ground either of expedieoney or of example 
(Gen. iv. 12, 15). The postdiluvian command, 
enlarged and intringed by the practice of bleod- 
revenge, Which it seems to some extent fo sanction, 
was limited by the Law of Moses, which, while it 
protected the accidental homicide, defined with 
additional strictness the erime of murder. It pro- 
hibited compensation or reprieve of the murderer, 
or his protection if he tuvk refuge in the refuge- 
city, or even at the altar of Jehoyah, a principle 
which finds an eminent Hustration in the case of 
Joab (x. xxi. 12, 14s Lev. xxiv. 17, 2h: Num. 
xxxv. 16, 18, 21, 31; Deut. xix. 11, 13: 2 Sam. 
xvii. 25, xx. 10: 1 WK. it. 5, 6, 31; Philo, 2 ¢.;3 
Michaclis, On Laies of Moses, § 152). Bloodshed 
even in warfare was held to iuvelve polluGion (Num. 
xxxv. 33, 34: Deut. xxi 1, 95 1 Chr xxvii 3). 
Philo says that the attempt to murder deserves 
punishment. equally with actual perpetration; and 
the Mishna, that a mortal blew intended for 
another is punishable with death; but no express 
levislation on this subject is found in the Law 
(Philo, 4 e.; Mishn. Sanh. ix. 2). 

No special mention is made in the Law («) of 
child-murder, (2) of parricide, nor (e) of taking 
life by poison, but its animus is sufliciently obvious 
in all these cases (ox. xxi. 15, 17; 1 Vim. i. 9; 
Matt. xv. 4), and the 8d may perhaps be specially 
intended under the prohibition of witcheraft (lex. 








a (Verb.) 1. TTL, * to crush,” to kill,” whence 
-T 

part. T34 ; & hoveutys; tlerfector, reus homuieidt, 

des. p. 1807. 2. a7, kill; amoxteiiw, porevw ; 
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xxii. 18: Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 34; Philo, De Spe 
Leg. iii. 17, vol. ii. p. 315). 

It is not certain whether a master who killed his 
slave was punished with death (Ex. xxi. 20; Knobel, 
ad lue.). In Egypt the murder of a alave was 
punishable with death as an example @ fortiori in 
the case of a freeman; and parricide was punished 
with burning: but child-murder, though treated 
as an odious crime, was not punished with death 
(Diod. Sic. i. 77). The Greeks also, or at least 
the Athenians, protected the life of the slave (Dict. 
of Antiq. art. Servus, p. 1036; Miiller, Dortans, 

iii. 3, § 4; Wilkinson, Ane. yg. ii. 208, 209). 

No punishment is mentioned for suicide at- 
tempted, nor does any special restriction appear 
to have attached to the property of the suicide 
(2 Sam. xvi. 23). 

Striking a pregnant woman so as to cause her 
death was punishable with death (Ex. xxi. 23; 
Joseph. And iv. 8, § 33). 

If an animal known to be vicious caused the 
death of anv one, not only was the animal de- 
stroyed, but the owner also, if he had taken no 
steps to restrain it, was held guilty of murder (Ex. 

xxi. 29, 31; Michaelis, § 274, vol. iv. pp. 234, 235). | 

The duty of executing punishment on the mur 
derer is in the Law expressly laid on the “ revenger 
of blood; "* but the question of guilt was to be 
previously decided by the Levitical tribunal. A 
strong bar against the license of private revenge 
was placed by the provision which required the 
concurrence of at least two witnesses in any capital 
question (Num. xxxv. 19-30; Deut. xvii. 6-12, 
xix. 12, 17). In regal times the duty of execution 
of justice on a murderer seems to have been as- 
sumed to some extent by the sovereign, as well as 
the privilege of pardon (2 Sam. xiii. 39, xiv. 7, 115 
1 W. ii. 34). During this period also the practice 
of assassination became frequent, especially in the 
kinedom of Israel. Among modes of effecting this 
object may be mentioned the murder of Benhadad 
of Damascus by Hazael by means of a wet cloth 
(1 K. xv. Q7, xvi. 9: 2 K. viii. 15; Thenius, ad 
loc.; Jahn, //ist, 1. 137; 2 1K. x. 7, xi. 1, 16, xii. 
20, xiv. 5, xv. 14, 25, 380). 

It was lawful to kill a burglar taken at night in 
the act, but unlawful to do so after sunrise (Ex. 
xxii. 2, 3). 

The Koran forbids child-murder, and allows 
blood-revenge, but permits money-compensation for 
bloodshed (ii. 21, iv. 72. xvii. 230, ed. Sale). 
[BLoop, ReEvENGER oF; MANSLAYER. | 

H. W. P. 


* MURRAIN. [PvacueEs, THE TEN, 5] 
MU’SHI (WD [ecithdrawing, forsaking): 

‘Ouovat, Ex. vi. 19: 6 Movel, 1 Chr. vi. 19, xxiii. 

xxiv. 26, 80; Movai, Num. iii. 20; 1 Chr. vi. 

xxili. 23; [Vat. Opoumer, o Movoet, Movees, 

ete.;] Alex. Owovoe:, tx. vi. 19; Onovor, Num. 

if. 20; 1 Chr. vi. 473 06 Movar, 1 Chr. vi. 19, 

xxiv. 30; Movot, 1 Chr. xxiii, 21, xxiv. 26: Afust). 

The son of Merari the son of Kohath. 


*MU’SHITES (99: Movcl, Vat. Mov 





interficio, occido ; whence JT] (subs.), “ murder; 


opayy ; occisio, Ges. p. 389. 3. bp lictey from OUR 
kil,” Gos. p. 1212. _: 








MUSIC 


rel, Alex. Quovat: Musite, Mug), Num. iii. 33, 
rxvi. 58. Descendants of Musut. A. 
MUSIC. Of music as a science among the 
Hebrews we have no certain knowledge, and the 
traces of it are so slight as to afford no ground for 
reasonable conjecture. But with regard to its 
practice there is less uncertainty. The inventor 
of musical instruments, like the first poet and the 
first forger of metals, was a Cainite. According 
to the narrative of Gen. iv., Jubal the son of 
Lamech was “the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ,” that is of all players upon 
stringed and wind instruments.¢ It bas heen 
conjectured that Jubal’s discovery may have been 
perpetuated by the pillars of the Sethites men- 
tioned by Josephus (Ant. i. 2), and that in this 
way it was preserved till after the Flood; but such 
conjectures are worse than an honest confession 
of ignorance. The first mention of music in the 
times after the Deluge is in the narrative of Laban’s 
interview with Jacob, when he reproached his son- 
in-law with having stolen away unawares, without 
allowing him to cheer his departure “ with sonys, 
with tabret, and with harp’’ (Gen. xxxi. 27). So 
that, in whatever way it was preserved, the prac- 
tice of music existed in the upland country of 
Syria, and of the three possible kinds of musical 
instruments, two were known and employed to 
accompany the song. The three kinds are alluded 
toin Job xxi. 12. On the banks of the Red Sea 
sang Moses and the children of Israel their tri- 
umphal song of deliverance {rom the hosts of Eyvpt; 
and Miriam, in celebration of the same event, 
exercised one of her functions as a prophetess by 
leading a procession of the women of the camp, 
chanting in chorus the burden to the song of 
Moses, “Sing ye to Jehovah, for He hath tri- 
umphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath 
He thrown into the sea.’ Their song was accom- 
panied by timbrels and dances, or, as some take 
the latter word, by a musical instrument of which 
the shape is unknown but which is supposed to 
have resembled the modern tamborine (DANCE, 
vol. i. p. 5386 6), and, like it, to have been used as 
an accompaniment to dancing. ‘The expression in 
the A. V. of Ex. xv. 21, “and Miriam answered 
them,’’ seems to indicate that the song was alter- 
nate, Miriam leading off with the solo while the 
women responded in full chorus. But it is prob- 
able that, the Hebrew word, like the corresponding 
Arabic, has merely the sense of singing, which is 
retained in the A. V. of Ex. xxxii. 18: Num. xxi. 
17; 1 Sam. xxix. 5; Ps. exlvii. 7; Hos. ii. 15. 
The same word is used for the shouting of soldiers 
in battle (Jer. li. 14), and the ery of wild beasts 
(Is. xiii. 22), and in neither of these cases can the 
notion of response be appropriate. All that can 
be inferred is that Miriam led off the song, and 
this is confirmed by the rendering of the Vule. 
vrecinebat. The triumphal hymn of Moses had 
unquestionably a religious character about it, but 
the employment of music in religious service, 
though idolatrous, is more distinctly marked in 





@ From the occurrence of the name Mahalaleel, 
third in descent from Seth, which signifies “ giving 
praise to God,” Schneider concludes that vocal music 
i religious services must have been atill earlicr in use 
among the Sethites (Bibl.-zesch. Darstellung der Hebr. 
Blusik, p. xi.). 

> With this may be compared the musical service 


| 
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the festivities which attended the erection of the 
golden calf.’ The wild cries and shouts which 
reached the ears of Moses and Joshua as they came 
down from the mount, sounded to the latter as the 
din of battle, the voices of vietor and vanquished 
blending in one harsh chorus. But the quicker 
sense of Moses discerned the rouch music with 
which the people worshipped the visible representa- 
tion of the God that brought them out of Egypt. 
Nothing could show more clearly than Joshua's 
mistake the rude character of the Hebrew music 
at this period (ex. xxxil. 17, 18), a8 untrained and 
wild as the notes of their Syrian forefathers.¢ 
The silver trimmpets made by the metal workers 
of the Tabernacle, which were used to direct. the 
movements of the camp, point to music of a very 
simple kind (Num. x. 1-10), and the long blast 
of the jubilee horns, with which the priests bronght 
down the walls of Jericho, had) probably nothing 
very musical about it (Josh. vi.), any more than 
the rough concert with which the cars of the 
sleeping Midianites were saluted by Gideon’s three 
hundred warriors (Judy. vii.). ‘Phe song of Debo- 
rah and Barak is cast in a distinctly metrical form, 
and was probably intended to be sung with a musi- 
eal accompaniment as one of the people's sous, 
like that with which Jephthah’s daughter and her 
companions met her father on his victorious return 
(Judg. xi.). 

The simpler impromptu with whieh the women 
from the cities of Israel creeted David after the 
slaughter of the Philistine, was apparently struck 
off on the spur of the moment, under the influence 
of the wild jov with which they weleomed their 
national champion, “the darling of the songs of 
Israel.’ ‘The accompaniment of timbrels and in- 
struments of music must have been equally simple, 
and such that all could take part in it (1 Sam. 
xvill. 6,7). Up to this time we meet with noth- 
inv like a systematic cultivation of music among 
the Hebrews, but the establishment of the schools 
of the prophets appears to have supplied this want. 
Whatever the students of these schools may have 
been taught, music was an essential part of their 
practice. «At Bethel (1 Sam. x. 5) was a school 
of this kind, as well as at Naioth in) Ramah 
(1 Sam. xix. 19, 20), at Jericho (2 K. ii. 5, 7, 
15), Gilyal (2 K. iv. 38), and perhaps at Jeru- 
salen (2 A. xxit. [4).00 Professional musicians soon 
beeame attached to the court, and though Saul, a 
hardy warrior, had only at intervals recourse to 
the soothing influence of David's harp, vet David 
seems to have gathered round him © singing meu 
and singing women,” who could celebrate his vie- 
tories and lend a charm to his hours of peace (2 
Sam. xix. 35). Solomon did the same ([ecl. ii. 
8), adding to the luxury of his court by his patron- 
ave of art, and obtaining a reputation himself as 
no mean composer (LK. iv. 32). 

But the Temple was the great school of music, 
and it was consecrated to its highest service in the 
worship of Jehovah. Before, however, the elaborate 
arrangements had been made by David for the 
in the plains of Dura (Dan. iii.), the commencement 
of which was to be the signal fur the multitude ta 
prostrate themselves in worship. 

e Compare Lim. ii. 7, where the war-ery of the 
enemy in the Temple is likened to the noise of the 
multitude on a solemn feast-day : °° They have made 
a noise in the house of Jehovah as in the day of a 


shich accompanied the dedication of the golden image | solemn feast.” 
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temple choir, there must have been a considerable 
body of musicians throughont the country (2 Sam. 
vi. 5), and in the procession which accompanied the 
ark from the house of Obededom, the Levites, with 
Chenaniah at their head. who had acquired skill 
from previous training, pkived on psalteries, harps, 
and cvinbals, to the words of the psalm of thanks- 
civing Which David had composed for the occasion 
(1 Chr. xv., xvie Tt is net improbable that the 
Levites all alone had practiced musie and— that 
some musical service was part of the worship of 
the Tabernacle; for unless this supposition be made, 
it is inconceivable that a bedy of trained) singers 
and musicians should be found ready tor an ocea- 
sion Hike that en which they make their first) ap- 
pearance. ‘The position which the tribe of Levi 
oecupied amone the other tribes naturally favored 
the cultivation of an art which is essentially ehar- 
acteristic of a Jeisurely and peaceful life. They 
were free from the hardships attending the struzele 
for conquest and afterwards for existence, which 
the Hebrews maintained with the nations of Ca- 
naan and the surrounding countries, and their sub- 
sistence was provided for by a natiohal tax. Con- 
sequently they had ample leisure for the various 
ecclesiastical duties devolving upon them, and 
among others for the service of song, for which 
wome of their families appear to lave possessed a 
renarkable wenius. The three ereat divisions of 
the tribe had each a representative family in’ the 
choir: Heman and his sons represented the No- 


hathites, Aszph the Gershonites, and) Ethan (or 
Jeduthun) the Merarites (1 Chr. xv. 17, xxiii. 6, 
xxv. 1-6). Of the 88,000 who composed the tribe 


in the reien of David, 4,000 are said to have been 
appointed to praise Jehovah with the instruments 
which David made (1 Chr. xxii. 5) and for which 
he taught them a special chant. This chant. for 
aves afterwards was known by his name, and was 
sung by the Levites before the army of Jehosha- 
phat, and on daving the foundation of the second 
Temple (comp. 1 Chr. xvi. 34, 415 2 Chr. vit. 6, 
xx. 2Lb3 zr. iii. 10, 11); and again by the Mae- 
‘brea army after their great victory over Gorgias 
(1 Maee. iv. 24). Over this great body of musi- 
cians presided the sons of Asaph, Heman, and 
Jeduthun, twenty-four in number, as heads of the 
twenty-four courses of twelve into which the skilled 
minstrels were divided. These skilled or cunning 


> 


(99293, 1 Chr. xxv. 6, 7) men were 288 in num- 
her, and under them appear to have been the scholars 


(Tod 1 Chr. xxv. 8), whom, perhaps, they 
trained, and who made up the full number of 
4,000. Supposing 4,000) to be merely a reund 
number, enel course would) consist of a full band 
of 166 iwusicians presided over by a body of twelve 
skilled players, with one of the sons of Asaph, [e- 
man, or Jeduthun as conduetor. Asaph himself 
appears to have phived on the eymbals (1 Chr. xvi. 
Hh), and this was the case with the other leaders 
(1 Chr. xv. 19), perhaps to mark the time more 
distinetly, while the rest of the band played on 
psulteries and harps. ‘Phe singers were distinet 
irom both, as is evident in Ixvili. 25, the 
singers went before, the players on instruments 
followed after, in the midst of the damsels playing 
with timbrels;’? unless the s/agers in this ease 
were the eymbal-players, like Heman, Asaph, and 
Ethan, who, in 1 Chr. xv. 19, are called « stugers,” 
ind perhaps while giving the time with their eyin- 
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bals led the choir, with their voices. ‘The “ players 


on instruments ”’ (2935, négénim), as the word 


denotes, were the performers upon stringed instra- 
ments, like the psaltery and harp, who have been 
alluded to. ‘The “players on instruments" 


(belie? chélélim), in Ps. Ixxxvii. 7, were ditfer- 


ent from these last, and were properly pipers or 
performers on perforated wind-instruments (see 1 
KX. i. 40). « The damsels playing with timbrels” 
(comp. 1 Chr. xiii. 8) seem to indicate that women 
took part in the temple choir, and among the 
family of Heman are specially mentioned three 
daughters, who, with his fourteen sons, were all 
“under the hands of their father for song in the 
house of Jehovah’? (1 Chr. xxv. 5, 6). Besides, 
with those of the Captivity who returned with 
Zerubbabel were “200 singing men and singing 
women’? (zr. it. 65). Bartenora adds that chil- 
dren also were included. 

The trumpets, which are mentioned among the 
instruments plaved before the ark (1 Chr. xiii. 8), 
appear to have been reserved for the priests alone 
(1 Chr. xv. 24, xvi. 6). As they were also used in 
roval proclamations (2 K. xi. 14), they were prob- 
ably intended to set forth by way of symbol the 
rovalty of Jehovah, the theocratic king of his 
people, as well as to sound the alarm against his 
enemies (2 Chr. xiii. 12). A hundred and twenty 
priests blew the trumpets in harmony with the 
choir of Levites at the dedication of Solomon's 
Temple (2 Chr. v.12, 13, vii. 6), as in the restora- 
tion of the worship under Hezekiah, in the deserip- 
tion of which we find an indication of one of the 
uses of the temple music. ‘ And Hezekiah com- 
manded to offer the burnt-oftering upon the altar. 
And when the burnt-offering bean, the song of 

Jehovah began also, with the trumpets and with 
the instruments of David king of Israel. And all 
the congregation worshipped, and the singers sang, 
and the trumpeters sounded; all until the burnt- 
offering was finished’? (2 Chr. xxix. 27, 28). The 
altar was the table of Jehovah (Mal. i. 7), and the 
sacrifices were his feasts (Ix. xxiii. 18), so the 
solemn music of the Levites corresponded to the 
melody by which the banquets of earthly monarchs 
were accompanied. The Temple was his palace, 
and as the Levite sentries watched the gates by 
nicht they chanted the songs of Zion; one of these 
it has been conjectured with probability is Ps. 
CXXXIY. 

The relative numbers of the instruments in the 
temple band have been determined in the traditions 
of Jewish writers. Of psalteries there were to be 
not. Jess than two nor more than six; of flutes not 
less than two nor more than twelve; of trumpets 
not less than two but as many as were wished; of 
harps or citherns not less than nine but as many as 
were wished; while of cymbals there was only one 
pair (Forkel, Ag. Gesch. der Musik, ce. iii. § 28). 
The enormous number of instruments and dresses 
fur the Levites provided during the magnificent 
reiyn of Solomon would seem, if Josephus be cor- 
rect (lat. viii. 3, § 8), to have been intended for all 
time. A thousand dresses for the high-priest, linen 
earments and girdles of purple for the priests 
10,000; trumpets 200,000; psalteries and harps of 
eleectrum £0,000; all these were stored up in the 
temple treasury. ‘The costume of the Levite sing: 
ers at the dedication of the Temple was of fine 
linen (2 Chr. v. 12). 
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In the private as well as in the religious life of the | Levites (2 K. iii. 15). Besides songs of triumph 
ate music held a prominent place. The kings | there were also religious songs (Is. xxx. 29; Am. 
their court musicians (Eccl. ii. 8) who bewailed | v. 23; Jam. v. 13), songs of the temple” (Am. 
their death (2 Chr. xxxv. 25), and in the luxurious | vili. 3), and songs which were sung sa Wiebuieeus 
times of the later monarchy the effeminate gallants | worship (Ex. xxxii. 18).” Love songs are alluded 
of Israel, reeking with perfumes and stretched upon | to in Is. xlv. title, and Is. v. 1. There were also 
their couches of ivory, were wont at their banquets | the doleful songs of the funeral procession, aud the 
to accompany the song with the tinkling of the | wailing chant of the mourners who went about the 
psaltery or guitar (Am. vi. 4-6), and amused them- | strects, the professional “keening "’ of those who 
selves with devising musical instruments while their | were skillful in lamentation (2 Chr. xxxv. 25; Ecel. 
nation was perishing, as Nero fiddled when Rome| xii. 5; Jer. ix. 17-20; Am. v. 16). Lightloot 
was in flames. Isaiah denounces a woe against | (J/or. /7eb. on Matt. ix. 23) quotes from the Tal- 
those who sat till the morning twilight over their | mudists (Chetubh. cap. 4, hal. 6), to the effect that 
wine, to the sound of «the harp and the viol, the | every Israelite on the death of his wife “ will atford 
tabretand pipe” (Is. v. 11, 12). But while music | her not less than two pipers and one woman to 
_ was thus made to minister to debauchery and ex-| make lamentation.’ The grape gatherers sang as 
cess, it was the legitimate expression of mirth and | they gathered in the vintage, and the wine-presses 
gladness, and the indication of peace and pros-| were trodden with the shout of a sony (Is. xvi. 10; 
peity. It was only when a curse was upon the} Jer. xIvili. 33); the women sang as they toiled at 
land that the prophet could say, “the mirth of | the mill, and on every oceasion the Jand of the He- 
tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice end-| brews during their national prosperity was a land 
eth, the joy of the harp ceaseth, they shall not|of music and melody. There is one class of musi- 
drink wine with a song ” (Is. xxiv. 8,9). In the] cians to which allusion is casually made (Keclus. 
sadness of captivity the harps hung upon the wil-| ix. 4), and who were probably foreigners, the har- 
lows of Babylon, and the voices of the singers re-| lots who frequented the streets of great cities, and 
fused to sing the songs of Jehovah at their foreign | attracted notice by singing and playing the guitar 
captors’ bidding (Ps. cxxxvii.). ‘The bridal proces- (Is. xxiii. 1d, 16). 
ee ee is eh There are two aspects in which music appears, 
digas Sessa oalovwheacthe land He pe ‘ate (iz and about which little satisfactory can he said : the 
ati. 13) The fA caine ad te usa x mysterious influence which it had in driving out 
bai tee aoe oe pcusinanee Poe the evil spirit from Saul, and its intimate connec- 
a is indicated in the description given 1) tion with prophecy and prophetical inspiration. 
i Pak Sera coda quanoran “ ee Miriam the prophetess "" exercised her prophet- 
Bracke tists Gavel wisdons ue Gr AlniG A a : ical functions as the leader of the chorus of women 
Sri oPcniai@acH Uanauel oe wiles 2 nen who sang the song of trinmph over the Kgyptians 
Ghent Wunela: ack in sn Nan Sracion an aera (Ix. xy. 20). lhe company of prophets whom 
eat gel anon work a wold > ea nelod of Saul met coming down from the hill of God had 
masini Gleagant wine.” ’ and See thi ee a psaltery, a tabret, & pipe, and a harp before them, 
ory of the ae kine Josiah ee ae Seca and smitten with the same enthusiasm he + proph- 
banquet a ee (iteclus xlix 1) The ake ested among them” (1 Sam. x. 5, 10). Phe priests 
or ihe. Wauniaarska eae ane anied with athe acl of Baal, challenged by Elijah at Carmel, eried aloud, 
dancing (Lake xv. 25).4 he Faaninial aut . and eut themselves with knives, and prophested till 
sions which celebrated a victor were mae “ i alkene os uaa Pe a NS ee 
antele ana ao (Ex a one tee : min, and Jeduthun, set apart by David for the 
xi. 34: 1 Sam cui. 6 nee li: 2 Chr oo 98. temple choir, were to “ prophesy with harps, with 
Jud. xv 12 13) and on extraordinar “oceasions eee ae 2 ae Cas ae 
they even accom anied armies Le battle : Thus the aoe CS ith ane up Le: 
Levites sang sie chen of David before the army of |1;., Bee ae UE Pe ee 
Jehoshaphat as he went forth against the fiesta of ip cee a Leki hel ae 
peer nae Moab. and Mt ‘Soir (2 Chr. xx. 1) (1 Chr. xxv. 5) and Asaph (2 Chr. xxix. 30) ag 
a1); ahd the rar f Abijah fogs Tels an 2 musichuns, as well is to Gad the prophet ( 2 Sam. 
attributed to the seiee iaik riven to Judah ea en aera ae ie sae 
by the priests sounding nore ae che fore the came upon Jahaziel, a Levite of the sons of Asaph, 
ark (2 Chr. xiii. 12 14) It is hae mies in the reign of Jehoshaphat, and he foretold the 
tative of Elisha and the minstrel who by his pkige shen - a les hana : ; at oa ae aoe 
ing calmed the prophet’s spirit till the hand of Je- SENOS Greta Cee enmrcarsge a Corey sare 
hovah was upon him, that among the camp follow- 
ers of Jehoshaphat’s army on that occasion there 
were to be reckoned musicians who were probably 













































brew root (S22) is used to denote the inspiration 


under which the prophets spoke and the minstrels 
sang: Gesenius assigns the latter as a secondary 





nee 


order, the congregation remaining quict till the con- 
cluding prayer, in which all joined. After a simple 
meal, the whole congregation arose and formed twe 
choirs, one of men and one of women, with the most 
skillful singer of each for leader ; and in this way 
sang hymns to God, sometimes with the full chorus, 
and sometimes with each choir alternately. In cone 
clusion, both nen and women joined in & single choir 
in imitation of that on the shores of the Red Seas 
which was led by Moses and Miriam 


@ At the royal banquets of Babylon were sung 
hymns of praise in honor of the gods (Dan. v. 4, 23), 
and perhaps on some such occasion as the feast of Bel- 
shazzar the Hebrew captives might have been brought 
in to sing the songs of their native land (Ps. cxxxvii.). 

b The use of music in the religious services of the 
Therapeutew is described by Philo (De Vita contemipl. 
p. 901, ed. Frankof.). Ata certain period in the service 
one of the worshippers rose and sang a song of praise 
to God, either of his own composition, or one from the 
‘der poets. He was followed by others in a regular 
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In the case of [lisha, the minstrel and 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. In addi. 


the prophet are distinct personages, but it is not !tion to the instruments of music which have beeo 


till the minstrel has played that the hand of Jeho- 
vah comes upon the prophet (2 K. iii. 15). This 
influence of music has been explained as fullows by 
a learued divine of the Platonist school: « These 
divine enthusiasts were commonly wont to compose 
their songs and hymns at the sounding of some 
one musical instrument or other, as we find it 
often suveested in the Psalms. So Pluturch .... 
describes the dictate of the oracle autiently .... 
show that it was uttered in’ verse, in pomp of 


words, similitudes, and metaphors, at the sound of 


a pipe.” Thus we have Asaph, Heman, and Jedu- 
thun set forth in’ this prophetical preparation, 1 
Chr. xxv. 12... Thus R. Sal. expounds the place 
- ++. ¢ When they plaved upon their musical in- 
struments they prophesied after the manner of 
Elisha’... . And this sense of this place, 1 think, 
is much more venuine than that which a late au- 
thor of our own would fasten upon it, namely, that 
this prophesying was nothing but the singing of 
psalms. For it is miynifest that these prophets 
Were not mere singers but composers, and such as 
were truly called) prophets or enthusiasts’? (Smith, 
Seleet Discourses, vi. e. 7, pp. 238, 239, ed. 1660). 
All that can be safely concluded is that in their 
external manifestations the etfeet of music in ex- 
eitiny the emotions of the sensitive Hebrews, the 
frenzy of Saul's madness (1 Sam. xviii. 19), and 
the religivus enthusiasm. of the prophets, whether 
of Baal or Jehovah, were so nearly alike as to be 
described by the same word. The ease of Saul is 
more ditheult still. We cannot be admitted to the 
secret of his dark malady. ‘lwo turning points in 
his history are the (wo interviews with Samuel, the 
first and the last, if we except. that dread encounter 
which the despairing monarch chaHenged before the 
fatal day of Gilboa. On the first of these, Samuel 
forctold his meeting with the company of prophets 
with their minstrelsy, the external means by which 
the Spirit of Jehovah should come upon him, and 
he should be changed into another man cL Sam. x. 
5). The last occasion of their meeting was the 
disobedience of Saul in sparing the Amalekites, for 
Which he was rejected from being king (1 Sam. xv. 
26). Thomediately after this we are told the Spirit 
of Jehovah departed from Saul, and an + evil spirit 
from Jehovah tronbled hink’? (bh Sam. xvi. Ef); 
and his attendants, who had perhaps witnessed the 
stranve transformation wrought upon him by the 
music of the prophets, stevested that the same 
means should be employed for his restoration. 
“Het our lord now command thy servants before 
thee, to seek out a man, a cunning player on an 
harp: and it shall come to pass, when the evil spirit 
from Giod is upon thee, that he shall play with his 
hand, and thou shalt be well. 2... And it came to 
pass when the spirit from: God was upon Saul, that 
David took an harp and played with his hand. So 
Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit 
departed from him’? (L Sam. xvi. 16, 23). But on 
two occasions, When anger and jealousy supervened, 
the remedy whieh had soothed the frenzy of insanity 
had lost its charm (L Sam. xviii. 10, PL; xix. 9, 10). 
It seems therefore that the passave of Seneca, whieh 
has often been quoted in explanacion of this phe- 
nomenon, * Pythagoras perturbationes Lyra compo- 
nebat’? (De /ra, iii. 9), is seareely applicable, and 
we must be content to leave the narrative as it 
stands. W. A.W. 


‘Tepresented in our version by some modern word, 
and are treated under their respective titles, there 
;are other terms which are vaguely or generally 
rendered. ‘These are — 


1. JIT, duchavan, Chald., rendered “ instra- 
ments of musick ” in Dan. vi. 18. The margin 
gives ‘‘or table, perhaps lit. concubines.” The 
last. mentioned rendering is that approved by Gese- 
nius, and seems most probable. The translation, 
instruments of musick,”’ seems to have originated 
with the Jewish commentators, R. Nathan, R. 
Levi, and Aben Ezra, among others, who represent 
the word by the Hebrew neginoth, that is, stringed 
instruments which were played by being struck 
with the hand or the plectrum. 





2. DD"3, minnim, rendered with great probe 
bility ‘stringed-instruments ' in Pg. el. 4. It 
appears to be a general term, but beyond this 
nothing is known of it; and the word is chiefly 
interesting from its occurrence in a difficult pas- 
save in Ps. xlvy. 8, which stands in the A. V. “oat 
of the ivory palaces whereby (05%, minnt) they 
have made thee glad,” & rendering which is neither 
intelligible nor supported by the Hebrew idiom. 
Gesenius and most of the moderns follow Sebastian 
Schinid in translating, “out of the ivory palaces 
the stringed-instruments make thee glad.” 


3. “OY, ‘dsdr, “an instrument of ten strings,’ 


I's. xeti. 3. The full phrase is TWD a5; nebes 
‘dsér, “a ten-stringed psaltery,” as in Ps. xxxiil. 
2 exliy. 9; and the true rendering of the first- 
inentioned passage would be “upon an instrument 
of ten strings, even upon the psaltery.’? [PsaL- 
TERY. ] 

4. TTIW, shiddah, is found only in one very 
obseure passage, Eccl. ii. 8, “1 gat me men-singere 
and women-singers, and the delights of the sons of 
men, mesieal instruments, cad that of all sorts” 
(SUV TTIW, shiddih veshiddéth). The words 
thus rendered have received a great variety of 
meanings. They are translated “ drinking-vessels” 
by Aquila and the Vulgate; “‘cup-bearers ” by the 





LXX., Peshito-Syriac, Jerome, and the Arabic ver- 
sion; baths’? by the Chaldee; and musical 
instruments’? by Day. Kimelhi, followed by Luther 
and the A. V., as well as by many commentators. 
By others they are supposed, to refer to the womer 
of the royal harem. But the most probable inter- 
pretation to be put upon them is that suggested 


by the usage of the Talmud, where TW, shidéh, 
denotes a “palanquin’’ or “ litter’? for women. 
The whole question is discussed in Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, p. 1305. 

5. ohn, shdalishim, rendered “ instruments 
of musick in the A. V. of 1 Sam. xviii. 6, and 
in the margin “three-stringed instruments,” from 
the root sha/osh, “three.” Roediver (Gesen. Thes. 
p. 1429) translates “triangles,” which are said to 
have been invented in Syria, from the same root. 
We have no means of deciding which is the more 
eorreet. The LXX. and Syriac give “ cymbals,” 
and the Vulgate “sistra;’’ while others render it 
“noble songs’ (comp. Prov. xxii. 20). 


W. A. W. 


- 


MUSTARD 


MUSTARD (e¢lvam: sinapis; occurs in Matt. 
oii, 31; Mark iv. $31; Luke xiii. 19, in which pas- 
mges the kingdom of heaven is compared to a 
grain of mustard-seed which a man took and 
wwed in his garden; and in Matt. xvii. 20, Luke 
xii. 6, where our Lord says to his Apostles, “ if 
ye had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye might 





” 
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The subject of the mustard-tree of Scripture has | 


uf late years been a matter of considerable contro- 
versy, the common mustard-plant being supposed ; 
unable to fulfill the demands of the Biblical allu- 
sion. In a paper by the late Dr. Royle, read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society, and published in 
No. xv. of their Journal (1844), entitled, ‘On the 
Identification of the Mustard-tree of Scripture,” 
the author concludes that the Salvadora persica is 
the tree in qnestion. He supposes the Salvadora 
persica to be the same as the tree called Khardal 
(the Arabic for mustard), seeds of which are em- 
ployed throughout Syria as a substitute for mus- 
tard, of which they have the taste and properties. 
This tree, according to the staternent of Mr. 
Ameuny, a Syrian, quoted by Dr. Royle, is found 
all along the banks of the Jordan, near the lake 
of Tiberias, and near Damascus, and is said to be 
generally recognized in Syria as the mustard-tree 
of Scripture. It appears that Captains Irby and 
Mangles, who had observed this tree near the 
Dead Sea, were struck with the idea that it was 
the mustard-tree of the parable. As these travel- 
lers were advancing towards Kerek from the south- 
em extremity of the Dead Sea, after leaving its 
borders they entered a wooded country with high 
rushes and marshes. ‘‘ Occasionally,’’ they say, 
“we met with specimens of trees, etc., such as 
none of our party had seen before. . . . Amongst 
the trees which we knew, were various species of 
Acacia, and in some instances we met with the 
dwarf Mimosa.... There was one curious tree 
which we observed in great numbers, and which 
bore a fruit in bunches, resembling in appearance 
the currant, with the color of the plum; it has a 
pleasant, though strong aromatic taste, resembling 
mustard, and if taken in any quantity, produces a 
similar irritability in the nose and cyes. ‘The 
leaves of this tree have the same pungent flavor as 
the fruit, though not so strong. We think it 
probable that this is the tree our Saviour alluded 
to in the parable of the mustard-seed, and not the 
mustard-plant which is to be found in the north ”’ 
(Trav. May 8). Dr. Royle thus sums up his 
trguments in favor of the Salvadora persica repre- 
senting the mustard-tree of Scripture: ‘* The S. 
persica appears better calculated than any other 
tree that has yet been adduced to answer to every 
thing that is required, especially if we take into 
account its name and the opinions held respecting 
It in Syria. We have in it a small seed; which 
sown in cultivated ground grows up and abounds 
In foliage. This being pungent, may like the 
seeds have been used as a condiment, as mustard- 
and-cress is with us. The nature of the plant is 
to become arboreous, and thus it will form a large 
shrub or a tree, twenty-five feet hich, under which 
& horseman may stand when the soil and climate 
are favorable; it produces numerous branches and 
leaves, under which birds may and do take shelter, 
as well as build their nests; it has a name in Syria 
which may be considered as traditional from the 
tarliest times, of which the Greek is a correct 
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say to this mountain, remove hence to poder 
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translation; its seeds are used for the same pur- 
poses as mustard; and in a country where trees 
are not plentiful, that is, the shores of the lake of 
Tiberias, this tree is said to abound, that is in the 
very locality where the parable was spoken” 
Treatise on the Mustard-tree, ete., p. 24). 

Notwithstanding all that has been adduced by 
Dr. Royle in support of his argument, we confess 
ourselves unable to believe that the subject of the 
mustard-tree of Scripture is thus finally settled. 
But, before the claims of the Sealradura persica 
are discussed, it will be well to consider whether 
some mustard-plant (Simeprs) may not after all 
be the musturd-tree of the parable: at any rate 
this opinion has been held by many writers, who 
appear never to have entertained any doubt upon 
the subject. Hiller, Celsius, Rosenmiiller, who all 
studied the botany of the Bible, and older writers, 
such as Erasmus, Zegerus, Grotius, are content to 
believe that some common mustard-plant is the 





Sa'vadora Persica. 


plant of the parable; and more recently Mr. Lam- 
bert in his “ Note on the Mustard-plant of Scrip- 
ture’? (see Linnean Trans. vol. xvii. p. 449), has 
argued in behalf of the Sinapis nigra. 

The objection commonly made against any Sina- 
pis being the plant of the parable is, that the 
seed grew into “a tree’’ (S€vdpov), or as St. Luke 
has it, “‘n great tree’ (Sd€vdpov péya), in the 
branches of which the fowls of the air are said to 
come and lodge. Now in answer to the above 
objection it is urged with great truth, that the 
expression is figurative and oriental, and that in a 
proverbial simile no literal accuracy is to be ex- 
pected; it is an error, for which the language of 
Scripture is not accountable, to assert, as Dr. Royle 
and some others have donc, that the passage im- 
plies that birds “built their nests’’ in the tree, the 
Greek word karagknydw has no such meaning, the 
word merely means ‘to settle or rest upon” any 
thing for a longer or shorter time; the birds came, 
“inszdendi et versandi causa’? as Hiller (//icro- 
phyt. ii. 63) explains the phrase: nor is there any 
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secasion to suppose that the expression “ fowls of 
the air’? denotes any other than the smaller enses- 
gortal kinds, linnets, finches, ete., and not the 
‘aquatic fowls by the lake side, or partridges and 
pigeons hovering over the rich plain of Geunesa- 
reth,? which Prot) Stanley GS. ot 2. p. 427) recog- 
nizes as the birds that came and devoured the 
seed by the way-side ‘* — for the larger birds are 
wild and avoid the way-side — or as these * which 
took refuge in the spreading branches of the mus- 
tard-trees’  HWiller’s explination is probably the 
correct one; that the birds came and settled on the 
mnustard-plant for the sake of the seed, of which 
they are very fond. Again, whatever the ofvam 
miay be, it is expressly said to be an herb, or more 
properly “a garden herb" (Aayavoy, olus), As 
to the plant beiug called a “trea” or a + yreat 
tree,” the expression is not) only an oriental one, 
but it is clearly spoken with reference to some other 
thine: the givam: with respect to the other herbs 
of the warden may, considering the size to which 
it vrows, justly be ealled “a great tree,” though 
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of course, with respect to trees properly so named, 
it could not be called one at all. ‘This, or a some- 
what similar explanation is given by Celsius and 
Hiller, and old connnentators generally, and we 
confdss we see no reason why we should not be 
sitistied with it. Irby and Mangles mention the 
large size which the mustard-plant attains in Pales- 
tine. In their journey from Bysan to Adjeloun, 
in the Jordan Valley, they crossed a small plain 
very thickly covered with herbage, particularly the 
mustard-plant, which reached as high as_ their 
horses’ heads. (Z'rav. March 12.) Dr. Kitto says 
this plant was probably the S¢rapis ortentalis 
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(nigra), which attains under a favoring climate a 
stature which it will not reach in our coun 

Dr. Thomson also (The Land and the Book, p. 
$14) says he has seen the Wild Mustard on the 
rich plain of Akkar as tall as the horse and 
the rider. Now. it is clear from Scripture that the 
civam, Was cultivated in our Lord's time, the seed 
a ‘man took and sowed in his field;’’ St. Luke 
says, “cast into his garden:” if then, the wild 
plant on the rich plain of Akkar grows as high as 
i man on horseback, it might attain to the same 
or a greater height when in a cultivated garden; 
and if, as Lady Calleott has observed, we take into 
account the very low plants and shrubs upon which 
birds often roost, it will readily be seen that some 
common mustard-plant is able to fulfill all the 
Scriptural demands. As to the story of the Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Calaphtha having in his garden a 
mustard-plant, into which he was accustomed to 
clinb as men climb into a fig-tree, it can only be 
taken for what Talmudical statements generally 
are worth, and must be quite insufficient to afford 
crounds for any argument. But it may be asked 
Why not accept the explanation that the Salra 
dora persica is the tree denoted ? — a tree which 


| will literally meet all the demands of the parable. 


Beeause, we answer, where the commonly received 
opinion can be shown to be in full accordance with 
the Seriptural allusions, there is no oceasion to be 
dissatisfied with it; and again, because at present 
we know nothing certain of the occurrence of the 
Salvadora persica in’ Palestine, except that it 
occurs in the small, tropical, low valley of Engedi, 
near the Dead Sea, from whence Dr. Hooker saw 
specimens, but it is evidently of rare occurrence. 
Mr, Ameuny says he had seen it all along the 
banks of the Jordan, near the lake of Tiberias and 
Damascus; but this statement is certainly errone- 
ous. We know from Pliny, Dioscorides, and other 
Greek and Roman writers, that mustard-seeds were 
inuch valued, and were used as a condiment; and 
it is more probable that the Jews of our Lord's 
time were in the habit of making a similar use of 
the seeds of some common mustard (Sinaprts), than 
that they used to plant in their cardens the seed of 
a tree which certainly cannot fulfill the Scriptural 
demand of being called “a pot-herb.” 

The expression ** which is indeed the least of all 
seeds,"’ is im all probability hyperbolical, to denote 
a very small seed indeed, as there are many seeds 
Which are smaller than mustard. “ The Lord, in 
his popular teaching," says Trench (Votes on Par- 
ables, 108), * adhered to the popular language; ”’ 
and the mustard-seced was used proverbially to de- 
note anything very minute (see the quotations from 
the ‘Talmud in Buxtort, Lex. Talm. p. 822: also the 
koran, Sur. 31). 

The parable of the mustard-plant may be thus 
paraphrased : “The Gospel dispensation is like 
a urain of mustard-seed which a man sowed in his 
warden, which indeed is one of the least of all 
seeds; but which, when it springs up, becomes & 
tall, branched plant, on the branches of which the 
birds come and settle seeking their food.”’ 4 


W. H. 








a Dr. Hooker has read the proof-sheet of this article, 
ind returned it with the following remarks: “ ] quite 
agree with all you say about Mustard. My best in- 
formants laughed at the idea of the Salvadora persica 
rither being the mustard, or as being sufficiently well 
known to be made use of in a parable atall. I am 


satisfied that it is a very rare plant in Syria, and is 
probably confined to the hot, low, sub-tropical Engedi 
valley, Where various other Indian and Arabian types 
appear at the Ultona Taule of their northern wan- 
derings. Of the mustard-plants which I saw on the 
banks of the Jcrdan, one was 10 feet high, drews 
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* The writer, in crossing the Plain of Akka 
fom Birweh, on the north side, to Mount Carmel, 
on the south, met with a field — a little forest it 
might almost be called — of the common mustard- 
plant of the country. It was in blossom at the 
lime, ful grown; in some cases, as measured, six, 
seven, and nine feet high, with a stem or trunk 
more than an inch thick, throwing out branches on 
every side. It might well be called a tree, and 
certainly, in comparison with its tiny seed, “a 
great tree’? But still the branches, or stems of 
the branches, were not very large, und to the eye 
did not appear very strong. Can the birds, I said 
to myself, rest upon them? Are they not too slight 
and flexible? Will they not bend or break beneath 
the superadded weight? At that very instant, as 
Istood and revolved the thought, lo! one of the 
fowls of heaven stopped in its flight through the 
air, alighted down on one of the branches, which 
hardly.moved beneath the shock, and then began, 
perched there before my eyes, to warble forth a 
atrain of the richest music. 

In this occurrence every condition of the parable 
was fully met. As remarked above, the Greek ex- 
pression does not say that the birds build their nests 
among such branches, but light upon them or make 
their abode among them. [NeEsrs, Amer. ed.] 
This plant is not only common in Palestine in a 
wild state, but is cultivated in gardens (comp. Matt. 
wii. 31). . This circumstance shows that the Khar- 
dal or mustard-tree of the Arabs (Salvadora per- 
sica) cannot be meant, for that grows wild only. 
Certain birds are fond of the seeds, und seek them 
as food. ‘The associating of the birds and this 
plant as in the parable was the more natural on 
that account. J*urther, see Tristram, Nut. //ist. 
of the Bible, p. 472 f. H. 

MUTH-LAB’BEN. “To the chief musician 
upon Muth-Labben ”’ q@2> mv Sy: brép TeV 
Kpudlwy rod viov: pro occultis filit) is the title of 
Ps. ix., which has given rise to infinite conjecture. 
Two difficulties in connection with it have to be 
resolved: first, to determine the true reading of the 
Hebrew, and then to ascertain its meaning. Neither 
of these points has been satisfactorily explained. 
It is evident that the LXX. and Vulgate must 


have read minoy 9, “concerning the mys- 
teries,”” and so the Arabic and Ethiopic versions. 
The Targum, Sy-nmachus,? and Jerome,’ in bis 
translation of the Llebrew, adhered to the received 
text, while Aquila,¢ retaining the consonants as 
they at. present stand, read al-muth as one word, 


maby, “youth,” which would be the regular 
form of the abstract noun, though it does not 
occur in Biblical I[ebrew. In’ support of the 
reading MWY as one word, we have the au- 


thority of 28 of Kennicott’s MSS., and the asser- 
tion of Jarchi that he had seen it so written, as in 
Ps. xlviii. 14, in the Great Masorah. If the read- 
ing of the Vulgate and LXX. be correct with regard 
to the consonants, the words might be pointed 


thus, mnby by, ’al %dldméth, “upon Ala- 
moth,” as in the title of Ps. xlvi., and poe is 








4p among bushes, etc.,and not thicker than whip- 
cord. I was told it was a well-known condiment, and 
sultivated by the Arabs; it is the common wild Sin- 
pis Nigra," 










said in favor of his own view. 
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possibly a fragment of TT)? ‘225, libné Korach, 
‘for the sons of Korah,”’ 
same title. 
have the merit of being intelligible, which is more 
than can be said of most explanations which have 
been given. 
true one, it is hard to attach any meaning to it. 
The Targum renders the title of the Psalm, — “on 
the death of the man who came forth from between 


(}°2) the camps,” alluding to Goliath, the Vhilis- 


tine champion (DXDT WN. 1 Sam. xvii. 4). 
That David composed the psalm as a triumphal 
song upon the sluughter of his gigantic adversary 
was a tradition which is mentioned by Kimchi 
merely as an on dit. 
death of the son,” and apply it to Absalom; but, 
as Jarchi remarks, there is nothing in the char- 
acter of the psalm to warrant such an application. 


which appears in the 
At any rate, such a reading would 


But if the Masoretic reading be the 


Others render it *‘on the 


He mentions another interpretation, which appears 


to have commended itself to Grotius and Henvsten- 
berg, by which daddcx is an anagram of nabal, and 
the psaln is referred to the death of Nabal, but the 


Rabbinical commentator had the good sense to re- 
ject it as untenable, though there is as little to be 
Ilis words are — 
“but 1 say that this song is of uhe future to come, 


when the childhood and youth of Israel shall le 


nade white QS), and their righteousness be 
revealed and their salvation draw nigh, when Esau 
and his seed 


shall be blotted out.’? Ile takes 


maD>y as one word, signifying “ youth,’ and 


wa> = a5 ‘to whiten.’? Menahem, a com- 
mentator quoted by Jarchi, interprets the title as 
addressed “to the musician upon the stringed in- 
struments called Alamoth, to instruet,’’ taking 
\a 7 as if it were pan? or Pairs Donesh 
supposes that labben was the name of a man who 
warred with David in those days, and to whom 
reference ig made as *¢the wicked” in verse 5. 
Arama (quoted by Dr. Gillin his Aaposttion) iden- 
tifies him with Saul. As a last resource Kimehi 
suegests that the title was intended to convey in- 
structions tu the Levite minstrel Ben, whose name 
oceurs in 1 Chr. xv. 18, among the temple choir, 
and whose brethren played * with psalteries on 
Alamoth.”’ There is reason, however, to suspect 
that the reading in this verse is corrupt, as the 
name is not repeated with the others in verse 20. 
There still remain to be noticed the conjectures of 
Delitzsch, that Muth-labben denotes the tone or 
melody with the words of the song associated with 
it, of others that it was a musical instrument, and 
of Hupfeld that it was the commencement of an 
old song, either signifying ‘die for the son,’’ or 
‘death to the son.’ Ilitzig and others regard it 
as an abbreviation containing a reference to Ps. 
xlvili. 14. The difficulty of the question is sufl- 
ciently indicated by the explanation which Gesenius 
himself (Thes. p. T41, @) was driven to adopt, that 
the title of the psalm signified that it was to be 
chanted by boys with virgins’ voices.”’ 

The renderings of the LXX. and Vulgate in- 
duced the early Christian conimentators to refer 
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the psalm to the Messiah. 
“the son? as “the 
The Syrinc version is 


Augustine understands 
only hezotten son of God.” 
quoted in support of this in- 
terpretation, but the titles of the Psalms in’ that 
version are generally constructed without any ref- 
erence to the Plebrew, and therefore it cannot be 
appealed to as an authority. 

On all accounts it scems extremely probable that 
the title in its present form is only a fragment of 
the original, whieh may have been tn full what has 
been suevested above. But. in the words of the 
Assembly's Annotations, * when all hath been said 
that can be said, the conelusion must be the same 
as before; that these titles are very uncertain 
things, if not altovether unknown in these days.” 

W. A.W. 

* MUZZLE. [Ox.] 

MYN’DUS (Mivde0s). a town on the coast of 
Caria, between Mibterces and PALICARNASSUsS. 
The convenience of its position in regard to trade 
was probably the reason why we find in 1 Maee. 
xv. 23 that it was the residence of a Jewish popu- 
lation. Its ships were well) known in very early 
times (Llerod. 33), and its harbor is. specially 
mentioned by Strabo (xiv. 658). The name still 
lingers in the modern Mentesche, though the re- 
mains of the city are probably at (umishlee, where 
Adiniral Beaufort found an ancient plier and other 
ruins. eo 

MY’RA (7a Mipa [otntments: Vule. Lystre]), 
an important town in Lycra, and interesting to us 
as the place where St. Paul, on his vovage to Rome 
(Aets xxvii. 5), was removed from the Adramyttian 
ship which had brought him from Cresarea, and 
entered the Alexandrian ship in whieh he was 
wrecked on the coast of Malta. [ADRAMYTTIUM. ] 
The travellers had availed themselves of the first. of 
these vessels because their course to Italy necessa- 
rily took them past the coasts of the province of 
ASIA (ver. 2), expecting in some harbor on these 
coasts to find another vessel honnd to the west- 
ward. ‘This expectation was fulfilled (ver. 6). 

It might be asked how it happened that an Alex- 
andrian ship bound for Italy was so far out of her 
course as to beat Myra. ‘This question is easily 
answered by these who have some aequaintance 
with the navigation of the Levant. Myra is nearly 
due north of Alexandria, the harbors in the neigh- 
berheod are numerous and good, the mountains 
hivh and easily scen, and the current sets along the 
coast to the westward (Smith’s Veyage and Ship- 
wreck of St Paul), Moreover, to say nothing of 
the possibility of Jandine or taking in passengers or 
woods, the wind was blowing about this time con- 
tinuously and violently from the N. W., and the 
same weather which impeded the Adramyttian 
ship (ver. 4) would bea hindrance to the Alexan- 
drian (see ver. 7; Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
ch. xxiii.). 

Some unimportant MSS. having Avotpa in this 
passage, Grotius conjectured that the true reading 
might be Aluupa (Bentleii Critica Saera, ed. A. A. 
ellis). ‘This ae though ingenious, is quite 
unnecessary. Both Limyra and] Myra were well 
known among the maritime cities of Lycia. The 
harbor of the latter was strictly Andriace, distant 
from it between two and three miles, but the river 
was navivable to the city (Appian, B. C. iv. 82). 





2 From root TI, * to drop.” 
® Plutarch, however, was probably in error, and 
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| Myra (called Dembra by the Greeks) is remark. 

able still for its remains of various periods of his 
tory. The tombs, enriched with ornament, and 
many of them having inscriptions in the ancient 
Lyeian character, show that it must have been 
wealthy in early times. Its enormous theatre at- 
tests its considerable population in what may be 
called its Greek age. In the deep gorge which 
leads into the mountains is a large Byzantine 
chureh, a relic of the Christianity which may have 
becun with St. Paul's visit. It is reasonable to 
conjecture that this may have been a metropolitan 
church, inasmuch as we find that when Lycia was 
i province, in the later Roman empire, Myra was 
its capital (//teroel. p. 684). In later times it was 
curiously called the port of the Adriatic, and visited 
hy Anulo-Saxon travellers (Early Travels in Pales- 
Hine, pp. 33, 138). Legend says that St. Nicholas, 
the patron saint of the modern Greek sailors, was 
horn at PATARA, and buried at Myra, and his sup- 
posed relies were taken to St. Petersburg by a Rus- 
sian frigate during the Greek revolution. 

The remains of Myra have had the advantage of 
very full description by the following travellers: 
Leake, Beaufort, Fellows, Texier, and Spratt and 
Forbes. J. S. 


MYRRH, the representative in the A. V. of 
the Hebrew words Wor and Lot. 


1 Mor CNS CuUpva, OTAKTI, pUupyivos, 
Kpdxos: myrrha, myrrhinus, myrrha) is mentioned 
in kx. xxx. 23, as one of the ingredients of the 
oil of holy ointment:;’’ in Esth. ii. 12, as one of 
the substances used in the purification of women; 
in Ps. xlv. 8, Prov. vii. 17, and in several passages 
in Canticles, as a perfume. The Greek opupva 
occurs in Matt. ii. 11 amongst the gifts brought 
s the wise men to the infant Jesus, “and in Mark 

. 23, it is said that “ wine mingled with myrrh’ 
ibe: ésuupiomevos) Was offered to, but refused 
by, our Lord on the cross. Myrrh was also used 
for embalming (see John xix. 39, and Herod. ii. 86). 
Various conjectures have been made as to the reai 
nature of the substance denoted by the Hebrew mér 
(see Celsius, //tcrob. 1. 522): and much doubt has 
existed as to the countries in which it is produced. 
According to the testimony of Herodotus (iii. 107), 
Dioscorides (i. 77), Theophrastus (ix. 4, § 1), 
Diodorus Siculus (ii. 49), Strabo, Pliny, ete.. the 
tree which produces myrrh grows in Arabia — Pliny 
(xii. 16) savs, in different parts of Arabia, and 
asserts that there are several kinds of myrrh both 
wild and cultivated: it is probable that under the 
name of myrrha he is describing different resinous 
productions. Theophrastus, who is generally pretty 
accurate in his observations, remarks (ix. 4, § 1), 
that myrrh is produced in the middle of Arabia, 
around Saba and Adramytta. Some ancient wri- 
ters, as Propertius (i. 2, 3) and Oppian (Halieut 
iii. 403), speak of myrrh. as found in Syria (see also 
Belon, Observe. ii. ch. 80): others conjecture India 
and /Ethiopia; Plutarch (/s. e¢ Osir. P- 383) asserts 
that it is produced in Egypt, and is there called 
Bal. «The fact,” observes Dr. Royle (s. v. Alor, 
Kitto’s Cye/.), “ of myrrh being called bal among 
the Eevptians is extremely curious, for bol is the 
Sanscrit. bola, the name for my rh throughout 
India.”’ 6 

It would appear that the ancients generally are 

















has confounded the Coptic sal, “ myrrh,” with be 
aneye.” Seo Jablonski, Opusc. i. 49, ed. te Wate 
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correct in what they state of the localities where 
myrrh is produced, for Ehrenberg and Hemprich 
have proved that myrrh is found in Arabia lelix, 
thus confirming the statements of Theophrastus 
and Pliny; and Mr. Johnson (7’ravels in Abyssiniu, 
i, 249) found myrrh exuding from cracks in the 
back of a tree in Koran-hedulaa in Adal, and 
Forskil mentions two myrrh-producing trees, 
Amyris Kataf’ and Amyris Kafal, as occurring 
near Haes in Arabia Felix. The myrrh-tree which 
Ehrenberg and Hemprich found in the borders of 
Arabia Felix, and that which Mr. Johnson saw in 
Abyssinia, are believed to be identical; the tree is 
the Balsamudendrvon myrrha, “a low, thorny, 
ragged-looking tree, with bright trifoliate leaves: ”’ 
it is probably the Aw of Abu ’] Fadli, of which 
he says * murr is the Arabic name of a thorny tree 
like an acacia, from which flows a white liquid, 
which thickens and becomes a gum.”’ 


Balsamodendron Myrrha. 


That myrrh has been long exported from Africa 
we learn from Arrian, who mentions cudpva as one 
of the articles of export from the ancient district 
of Barbaria: the Egyptians perhaps obtained their 
myrrh from the country of the Troglodytes (Nubia), 
as the best wild myrth-trees are said by Pliny 
(tii. 15) to come from that district. Pliny states 
also that “the Sabmi even cross the sea to procure 
it in the country of the Troglodyte.’ From what 
Atheneus (xy. 689) says, it would appear that 
myrrh was imported into Egypt, and that the 

eeks received it from thence. Dioscorides de- 
seribes many kinds of myrrh under various nanies, 
for which see Sprengel’s Annotations, i. 73, &e. 

The Balsamodendron myrrha, which produces 

the myrrh of commerce, has a wood and bark which 
emit a strong odor; the gum which exudes from 
the bark is at first oily, but becomes hard by ex- 
oosure to the air: it belongs to the natural order 
Terebinthacee. There can be little doubt that 
his tree is identical with the Murr of Abu’l Fadli, 
the guvpva of the Greek writers, the “ stillata cor- 
tice myrrha” of Ovid and the Latin writers, and 
he méy of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The “wine mingled with myrrh,’? which the 
Roman soldiers presented to our Lord on the cross, 
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was given, according to the opinion of some com- 
mentators, in order to render him less sensitive to 
pain; but there are differences of opiniov on this 
subject, for which see GALL. 


9. Li (9 otaxth: slacte), erroneously 
translated ‘myrrh’? in the A. V. in Gen. xxxvii. 
25, xliii. 11, the only two passages where the word 
is found, is generally considered to denote the odor- 
ous resin which exudes from the branches of the 
Cislus ereticus, known by the name of ladanum 
or dabdanum. It is clear that dé¢ cannot signify 
“myrrh,’’? which is not produced in Palestine, yet 
the Scriptural passages in Genesis speak of this sub- 
stance as being exported from Gilead into Egypt. 





Cistus C¥ticus. 


Ladanum was known to the early Greeks, for 
Herodotus (iii. 107, 112) mentions A7qdavov, or 
Addavoy, as a product of Arabia, and says it is 
found “ sticking like gum to the beards of he-goats, 
which collect it from the wood; similar is the 
testimony of Dioscorides (i. 128), who says that the 
best kind is “ odorous, in color inclining to green, 
easy to soften, fat. free from particles of sand and 
dirt; such is that kind which is produced in Cyprus, 
but that of Arabia and Libya is inferior in quality.”’ 
There are several species of (istus, all of which are 
believed to yield the gum Jadanum: but the species 
mentioned by Dioscorides is in all probability iden- 
tical with the one which is found in VPalestine, 


namely, the Cistus creticus (Strand, Flor. Palest. 


a From root tanh, to cover ;’’ the gum covering 
the plant. 
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No. 289). The C. ladaniferus, a native of Spain 
and Portugal, produces the greatest quantity of the 
ladanum ; ‘it es a white flower, while that of the 
C. creticus is rose-colored. ‘Tournetort (Voyage, 
i. 79) has given an interesting account of the mode 
in which the gum ladanum is gathered, and has 
figured the instrument commonly employed by the 
people of Candia for the purpose of collecting it. 
lhere can be no doubt that the Hebrew lt, the 
Arabie dadan, the Greek Afdavov, the Latin and 
English dadanum, are identical (see Rosenmiiller, 
Lib. Bot. p. 158; Celsius, //icrod. i. 288). Ladanum 
was formerly much used as a stimulant in medicine, 
and is now of repute amongst the Turks as a per- 
fume. 

The Cistus belongs to the Natural order Cista- 
cee, the Rock-rose family. W, Eh 


MYRTLE (DIN,  hadas : uupalyn, opos:” 


myrlus, myrletum). There is no doubt that the 
A. V. is correct in its translation of the Hebrew 
word, for all the old versions are agreed upon the 
point, and the identical noun occurs in Arabic — 
in the dialect of Yemen, S. Arabia — as the name 
of the * myrtle.’’¢ 

Mention of the myrtle is made in Neh. viii. 15; 
Is. xli. 19, lv. 13; Zech. i. 8,10, 11. When the 
Feast of Tabernacles was celebrated by the Jews on 





Myrtus communis 


the return from Babylon, the people of Jerusalem 
were ordered to “go forth unto the mount and 
fetch olive-branches, and pine-branches, and myrtle- 
branches, and to make booths.’? The prophet 
Isaiah foretells the coming golden age of Israel, 
when the Lord shall plant in the wilderness “ the 
shittah-tree and the myrtle-tree and the oil-tree.”’ 
The modern Jews still adorn with myrtle the booths 
and sheds at the least of Tabernacles. Myrtles 
(Myrtas communis) will grow either on hills or in 
valleys, but it is in the latter locality where they 


a The derivation of this word is uncertain ; but see 
‘he Hebrew Lexicons, 


6 The LXX. reading DY, instead of DYOTW. 


MYSTERY 


attain to their greatest perfection. Formerly 
we learn from Nehemiah (viii. 15), myrtles: 
on the hills about Jerusalem. 








































bad On Olivet,” ‘ ays 
Prof. Stanley, “ nothing is now to be seen but th 
olive and the fig tree:”” on some of the hills, how- 
ever, near Jerusalem, Hasselquist ( Trav. 127, Lond. 
1766) observed the myrtle. Dr. Hooker rs ale 
not uncommon in Samaria and Galilee. Irby anc 
Mangles (p. 222) describe the rivers from Tripoli 
towards Galilee as having their banks cevered witl 
myrtles (see also Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. p. 
208). 

The myrtle (hadas) gave her name to Hadassah 
or Isther (Esth. ii. 7); the Greek names ie 
Myrtoéssa, ete., have a similar origin. There 
several species of the genus Myrtus, but— he 
Myrlus communis is the only kind denoted by th 
Hebrew hadas: it belongs to the natural ¢ der 
Myrtaceae, and is too well known to need or 
tion. W. iH. 


* The myrtle is found very widely distribut ed 
through Mt. Lebanon, and on the whole sea-coast. 
I have collected it as far north as the phn: § 
Lattakiych, The black berries are eaten in Syr 





~ 


The bush is known by the two names of As, uh 
and Lihan, ols»: The dried leaves of -, 


plant are employed d the natives as a stuffing for or 
the beds of children, with the idea that their odor a 
is promotive of health, and that they keep off 
vermin. G. E. P. 

MY’SIA (Mvola). If we were required to fix 
the éxact limits of this northwestern district of 
Asia Minor, a long discussion might be necessary. 
But it is mentioned only once in the N. T. (Acts 
xvi. 7, 8), and that cursorily and in reference toa 
passing journey. St. Paul and his companions, on 
the second missionary circuit, were divinely pre 
vented from staying to preach the Gospel either in 
Asia or Brritynta. ‘They had then come xara 
tv Mvatay, and they were directed to Troas, 
mapeAOdvtes THY Muciav; which means either 
that they skirted its border, or that they passed 
through the district without staying there. In fact 
the best description that can be given of Mysia 
at this time is that it was the region about the 
frontier of the provinces of Asia and Bithynia. — 
The term is evidently used in an ethnological, not a — 
political sense. Winer compares it, in this points of 
view, to such German terms as Suabia, Bre 
etc. Illustrations nearer home might be found i D 
such districts as Craven in Yorkshire or Appin 
in Argyllshire. Assos and ADRAMYTTIUM Were” 
both in Mysia. Immediately opposite was the 
island of Lesbos. [MiryLenr.] Troas, though 
within the same range of country, had a H 
district of its own, which was viewed as politically 
separate. J.S.H. 


* MYSTERY (uvorfhpiov). The uae 
etymological import of the Greek word (uvaornpior) 
are partially involved in doubt. Its claims to a 
Hebrew derivation, though plausible, are undoubt- 
edly to be rejected. It evidently stands connected 
with utorns, one initiated, namely, into the my&— 
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MYSTERY 


ries, and thus with uvéw, to initiate. This verb 
again is probably from ptw (uw) to close, to 
shul, but whether the eyes, or the mouth, seems 
uncertain. If the former, the nvorns may either 
be one who voluntarily closes his bodily eyes that 
the eye of his spirit may be opened, or one whio 
closes them as it were in death, the initiated being 
regarded as dead to the world of sense, and living 
only in the world of unseen realities. If the latter, 
he may be denominated either from whispering 
secrets with compressed lips, or from taking the 
vow of perpetual silence and secrecy, symbolized 
by the sealed nfouth. Whichever be the precise 
explanation, the etymology of puorhpioy links it 
first naturally with religious doctrines and symbols, 
and secoudly with truths hidden from the natural 
sense, and from the merely natural reason. It 
points to facts which need a vevelition (amoKa- 
Auvjis), and which revelation may be made either 
by the sole internal influence of the Spirit, or by 
this conjointly with the progress of outward events. 
But while the wuorhpiov thus implies something 
hidden, and inaccessible to the unaided reason, 
and usually also of weighty import, it by no means 
necessarily denotes anything strictly mysterious 
and incomprebensible. ‘The fact or truth, though 
requiring to be rerealed, may, when revealed, he 
of a very elementary character. It may be very 
adequately made known, and the sole condition of 
the reception of the knowledge is a spiritnal mind; 
to the animal (uxixds) man the outward revela- 
tion is of course made in vain (1 Cor. ii. 1+). 
That such is the New Testament meaning of 
puorhpiov, namely, a hidden truth unveiled, but 
not unknowable, may be abundantly demonstrated. 


N. 


NA‘AM (OV) [pleasuniness, grace]: Nodu, 
[Alex. Naayw:] Naham). One of the sons of 
Caleb the son of Jephunneli (1 Chir. iv. 15). 


NA’/AMAH (MY [pleasing, lovely]). 1. 
(Noena: Noéma.) One of the four women whose 
names are preserved in the records of the world 
before the Klood; all except Eve being Cainites. 
She was daughter of Lamech by his wife Zillah, 
and sister, as is expressly mentioned, to ‘Tubal-cain 
(Gen. iy. 22 only). No reason is given us why 
these women should be sinyled out for mention in 
the genealogies; and in the absence of this most 
of the commentators have sought a clew in the 
sienificauce of the names interpreted as Hebrew 
terms; endeavoring, in the characteristic words of 
one of the lutest Jewish critics, by ** due energy to 
strike the living water of thought even out of the 
rocky soil of dry names’’ (Kalisch, Genesis, p. 
149). Thus Naamah, from Naam, “sweet, pleas- 
ant,’ signifies, according to the same interpreter, 
“ihe lovely beautiful woman,” and this and other 
names in the same genealovy of the Cainites are 
interpreted as tokens that the human race at thus 
period was advancing in civilization and arts. But 
not only are such deductions at all times hazard- 
ous and unsatisfactory, but in this particular in- 
stance it is surely begging the question to assume 
that these early names are Hebrew; at any rate 
the onus probandi rests on those who make im- 
portant deductions from such slight premises. In 
the Targum Pseudojonathan, Naamah is commemo- 



























Thus Paul speaks of “ knowing all mysteries ’’ (1 
Cor. xiii. 2), and prays that the Colossians may 
come into the ‘recognition of the mysteries of 
Christ’? (Col. ii. 2). Our Lord declares to his 


disciples that to them it is given “to know the | 


mysteries of the kingdom of God” (Matt. xiii. 11; 
Mark iv. 11); and even the person speaking with 
tongues, who * with the spirit speaketh mysteries "’ 
(1 Cor. xiv. 2), utters what is unintelligible indeed 
to others, but not to himself. 

The word is applied in the New Testament to 
the doctrines and facts of the Gospel, as formerly 
hidden, but now unveiled both by outward facts 
and spiritual communications. The kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xiii. 11), the doctrine of the cross 
(1 Cor. i. 18, ii. 7), the resurrection of the dead 
(1 Cor. xv. 51), are the great New Testament 
“mysteries.” In fact the entire life of our Lord 
in its various cardinal] features is the actual un- 
veiled ‘“‘great’* mystery of godliness (1 ‘Tim. iil. 
16). Special mysteries are also the divine purpose 
in the partial hardening of Israel (Rom. xi. 25), 
and the admission of the Gentiles to co-heirship 
with the Jews (Eph. iii. 5,6). In accordance too 
with the etymology of the word, it applies natu- 
rally to the hidden import of parables and symbols, 
which, as partly veiling the truths they set forth, 
demand a divine elucidation. ‘Thus the hidden 
sense of the Saviour’s parables (Matt. xiii. 11); 
the import of the seven stars and seven candle- 
sticks (Rev. ?. 20); and of the woman clothed in 
scarlet (Rev. xvii. 7); the deeper significance of 
marriage as symbolizing the union of Christ and 
uis Church (Eph. v. 32), are illustrations of this 
we of the term. A. C. K. 





rated as the “ mistress of lamenters and singers; ”’ 


and in the Samaritan Version her name is given as 


Zalkipha. 

2. ({Rom. Naaud, Naavdy, Noouua; Vat. in 
1 K. xiv. 21] Maayay; Alex. Naaya, Nooupa; 
Joseph. Noouas: Nawna.) Mother of king Reho- 
boam (1 K. xiv. 21, 31;¢ 2 Chr. xii. 13). On 
each oecasion she is distincuished by the title “the 
(not ‘an, as in A. V.) Ammonite.”” She was 
therefore one of the foreign women whom Solo- 
mon took into his establishment (1 K. xi. 1). In 
the LXX. (1 K. xii. 24, answering to xiv. 31 of 
the Ifebrew text) she is stated to have been the 
“daughter of Ana (é. ¢ Hanun) the son of Na- 
hash.” If this is a translation of a statement 
which once formed part of the Hebrew text, aud 
may be taken as authentic history, it follows that 
the Ammonite war into which [lanun’s: insults 
had provoked David was terminated by a re-alli- 
ance; and, since Solomon reigned forty years, and 
Rehoboam was forty-one years old when he came 
to the throne, we can fix with tolerable certaints 
the date of the event. It took place before David's 
death, during that period of profound quiet whict 
settled down on the nation, after the failure of 
Absalom’s rebellion and of the subsequent attempt 
of Sheba the son of Bichri had strengthened more _ 
than ever the affection of the nation for the throne 
of David; and which was not destined to be again 
disturbed till put an end to by the shortsighted 
rashness of the son of Naamah. G. 


NA’/AMAH (TMD [lovely]: Nwuav; Alex. 
Nope: Naame), one of the towns of Judah in 





@ The LXX. transpose this to ch. xil. after ver. 4 
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the district of the lowland or Shefeluh, belonging 
to the same group with Lachish, Ezlon, and Mak-| 
kedah (Josh. xv. 41). Nothing more is known of | 
it, nor has any name corresponding with it been 
yet discovered in the proper direction. But it. 
seeins probable that Naamah should be connected | 
with the Naamathites, who again were perhaps | 
identical with the Mehunim or Minaans, traces of © 
whom are found on the southwestern outskirts of | 
Judah: one such at Minois or ¢l-Minyay, a few 
miles below Gaza. G. 


NA’AMAN (Voy [ plousantness, grace]: 
Natuay 3 N. TT. Ree. Text, Neeuav, but Lachni. 
[Tiseh. Trey. ] with (Sin. A BD, Namav; Joseph. 
Auavos: Nitcman) —or to vive him the title con- 
ferred on hii by our Lord, * Naaman the Syrian.” 
An Aramite warrior, a remarkable ineident in 
whose life is preserved to us through his connee- 
tion with the prophet Elisha. The narrative is 
given in 2 WK. v. 

The name is a Hebrew one, and that of ancient 
date (see the next article), but it is not improbable 
that in the present case it may have been slightly 
altered in its insertion in’ the Israelite records. 
Of Naaman the Svrian there is no mention in the 
Gible except in this connection. But a Jewish 
tradition, at least as old as the time of Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 15, § 5), and which may very well be a 
genuine one, identifies him with the archer whose 
arrow, Whether at random or not, struck Ahab 
with his mortal wound, and thus * vave deliver- 
ance to Syria.’ The expression is: remarkable 
“beeause that by him Jehovah had given deliver- 
ance to Svrias’ To suppose the intention to be 
that Jehovah was the universal ruler, and that 
therefore all deliverance, whether afforded to his 
servants or to those whe, like the Syrians, ac- 
knowledved Him not, was wrought by Elim, would 
be thrusting « too modern idea into the expression 
of the writer. Taking the tradition above-men- 
tioned into account, the most natural explanation 
perhaps is that Naaman, in delivering his country, 
had killed one who was the enemy of Jehovah not 
less than he was of Svria. Whatever the particu- 
lar exploit referred to was, it had given Naaman a 
great position at the court of Benhadad. In the 
first rank for personal prowess and achievements, 
he was commander-in-chief of the army, while in 
civil matters he was nearest. to the person of the 
king, whom he accompanied officially, and sup- 
ported, when the king went to worship in the 
Temple of Rimmon (ver. 18). He was athieted 
with a leprosy of the white kind (ver. 27), which 
had hitherto detied cure. In Israel, according to 
the enactments of the Mosaic Law, this would 
have cut off even” Naaman from intercourse with 
every one; he would there have been compelled to 
dwell in a “several house.” But not so in Syria; 
he maintained his access® to the king, and his cou- 
tact with the members of his own household. The 
tireumstances of his visit to Elisha have been 
drawn out under the latter head [vol. i. p. 718], 
and need not be repeated here. | Naaman’s appear- 
ance throughout the oecurrence is most character- 











a 





@ LXX. charoyws, t. ¢. © with good aim,” possibiy a 
transcriber’s variation from evrvyus. 

b lt did drive a king into strict seclusion (2 Chr. 
cxvi. 21). 

e The A. V. of ver. 4 conveys a wrong impression. 
ts is accurately not ‘one went in,” but “he (r. ¢. 
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istic and consistent. He is every inch a wldier 
ready at once to resent what he considers as a 
slight cast either on himself or the natural glories 
of his country, and blazing out in a moment 
into sudden “rage,’’ but calmed as speedily by a 
few good-humored and sensible words from his 
dependants, and, after the cure has been effected, 
evincing a thankful and simple heart, whose 
vratitude knows no bounds and will listen to no 
retusal. 

Ilis request to be allowed to take away twe 
mules’ burden of earth is not easy to understand. 
The natural explanation is that, with a feeling akin 


‘to that which prompted the Pisan invaders to take 


away the earth of Aceldama for the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, and in obedience to which the pilgrims to 
Mecea are said to bring back stones from that 
sacred territory, the grateful convert to Jehovah 
wished to take away some of the earth of his 
country, to form an altar for the burnt-offering and 
sacrifice which henceforth he intended to dedicate 


to Jehovah only, and which would be inappropriate — 


if offered on the profane earth of the country of 
Rimmon or Hadad. But it should be remembered 
that in the narrative there is no mention of an 
altar; and although Jehovah had on one occasion 
ordered that the altars put up for offerings to Him 
should be of earth (Ex. xx. 24), yet Naaman could 
hardly have been aware of this enactment, unless 
indeed it was a custom of older date and wider 
existence than the Mosaic law, and adopted into 
that law as a significant and wise precept for some 
reason now lost to us. . 

Hiow long Naaman lived to continue a worship- 
per of Jehovah while assisting officially at that of 
Rimmon, we are not told. When next we hear 
of Syria, another, [lazael, apparently holds the 
position which Naaman formerly filled. But, as 
has been elsewhere noticed, the reception which 
elisha met with on this later occasion in Damascus 
probably itnplies that the fame of “the man of 
God,’ and of the mighty Jehovah in whose name 
he wroneht, had not been forgotten in the city of 
Naaman. 

It is singular that the narrative of Naaman’s 
cure is not found in the present text of Josephus. 
Its absence makes the reference to him as the 
slayer of Ahab, already mentioned, still more re 
markable. 


It is quoted by our Lord (Luke iv. 27) as an 
instance of mercy exercised to one who was not 
of Israel, and it should not escape notice that the 
reference to this act of healing is recorded by none 
of the Evangelists but St. Luke the physician. 


NA’AMAN (7292 [amenity, pleasantness}: 
Noexav; [in Num., Alex. Noeua, Vat. omits; in 
1 Chr., Noaua, Nooud: Vat. Nooua; Alex. in ver. 
4, Maayay: Vawnan, in Num. Noéman)). One 
of the family of Benjamin who came down to 
cevpt with Jacob, as we read in Gen. xlvi. 21. 
According to the LXX. version of that passage be 
was the son of Bela, which is the parentage as 
siened to him in Num. xxvi. 40, where, in the 





Naaman) went in and told his master’? (7. e. the king} 
The word rendered “lord”? is the same as is rendered 
iaster”? in ver. 1. 

d The LXX. (Vat. MSS.) omits even the words * of 
earth,” ver. 17 


NAAMATHITE 


eumeration of the sons of Benjamin, he is said 
to be the son of Bela, and head of the family of 
the Naamites. He is also reckoned among the 
sons of Bela in 1 Chr. viii. 3, 4. Nothing is 
kuown of his personal history, or of that of the 
Naamites. For the account of the migrations, 
apparently compulsory, of some of the sons of 
Benjamin from Geba to Manahath, in 1 Chr. viii. 
6, 7, is so confused, probably from the corruption 
of the text, that it is impossible to say whether the 
family of Naaman was or was not included in it. 
The repetition in ver. 7 of the three names Naaman, 
Ahiah, Gera, in a context to which they do not 
weem to belong, looks like the mere error of a 
copyist, inadvertently copying over again the same 
names which he had written in the same order in 
ver, 4, 5—Naaman, Ahoah, Gera. If, however, 
the names are in their place in ver. 7, it would 
weem to indicate that the family of Naaman did 
migrate with the sons of Ebud (called Abshud in 
ver. 3) from Geba to Manahath. Ay OC. A. 


NA/AMATHITE (VDP) [patr. as below] : 


Maloy (Vat. Sin. Mewaiwy] Baotdreds, 6 Muv- 
dios [Vat. Mec-]: Naamathites), the gentilic name 
of one of Job’s friends, Zophar the Naamathite 
(Job ii. 11, xi. 1, xx. 1, xlii. 9). There is no other 
trace of this name in the Bible, and the town, 


MQY3I, whence it is derived, is unknown. If we 
may judge from modern usage, several places so 
called probably existed on the Arabian borders of 
Syria. Thus in the Geographical Dictionary, 
Mardsid el-Ittdlia, are Noam, a castle in the Ye- 
men, and a place on the Euphrates; Niameh,a place 
belonging to the Arabs; and Noamee, a valley in 
Tihameh. ‘The name Naamiin (of unlikely deriva- 
tion however) is very conmon. Bochart (Phaleg, 
cap. xxii.), as might be expected, seizes the LXX. 
reading, and in the “king of the Mini "’ sees a 
confirmation to his theory respecting a Syrian, or 
northern Arabian settlement of that well-known 
people of classical antiquity. It will be seen, in 
art. DIKLA, that the present writer identifies the 
Mingzi with the people of Ma’een, in the Yemen; 
and there is nothing improbable in a northern 
colony of the tribe, besides the presence of a place 
so named in the Syro-Arabian desert. But we 
regard this point as apart from the subject of this 
article, thinking the LX X. reading, unsupported as 
it is, to be too hypothetical for acceptance. 

ELS. P. 


NA’AMITES, THE (22377: Samar. 


SNIYI7 [the lovely one]: dfpuos 6 Noenavi [Vat. 
-vei], Alex. omits: familia Naamitarum, and Noe- 
manitarum), the family descended from NAAMAN, 
the grandson of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 40 only). 
(NAAMAN, p. 2048 6.] The name is a contraction, 
ofakind which does not often occur in Hebrew. 
Accordingly the Samaritan Codex, as will be seen 
above, presents it at length — “the Naamanites.” 
is G. 


NA/ARAH (7773 [maiden]: @oadd [rather 


"Awdd); Alex. Noopd: Nacra),the second wife of 
Ashur, a descendant of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 5, 6). 








@ Perhaps treating M2, 9 damsel,’ as cquiv- 


tient to [)D, “a daughter,” the term commonly used 


to express the hamlets dependent on a city. 
129 
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Nothing is known of the persons (or places) record~ 
ed ag the children of Naarah. In the Vat. LXX. 
the children of the two wives are interchanged. 
(Rather, in ver. 5 the names of the two wives are 
transposed. A.] 


NA/ARAL [3syl.] OTD] [Jehovah reveals ?]. 
Naapat; [Alex. Noopa:} Naarai). One of the 
yaliant men of David's armies (1 Chr. xi. 87). In 
J Chr. he is called the son of Ezbai, but in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 35 he appears as “ Paarai the Arbite.”” Ken- 
nicott (Diss. pp. 209-211) decides that the former 
is correct. 

NA/ARAN (Wy) [boyish, juvenile, Ges.]: 
[Rom. Noapayv; Vat. | Naapvay; Alex. Naapay: 
Noran), a city of Ephraim, which in a very ancient 
record (1 Chr. vii. 28) is mentioned as the eastern 
limit of the tribe. It is very probably identical 
with NAARATIT, or more accurately Naarah, which 
seems to have been situated in one of the great 
valleys or torrent-beds which Iead down from the 
highlands of Bethel to the depths of the Jordan 
valley. 

In 1 Sam. vi. 21 the Peshito-Syriac and Arabic 
versions have respectively Naarin and Naaran for 
the Kirjath-jearim of the Hebrew and A. V. If 
this is anything more than an error, the Naaran to 
which it refers can hardly be that above spoken 
of, but must have been situated much nearer to 
Bethshemesh and the Philistine lowland. G. 


NA’ARATH (the Heb. is MMII, = to 


Naarah, 1192, [saiden:] which is therefore the 
real form of the name: ai? nk@mat abr@y; Alex. 
Naapada Kat a Kwpat autwy: Naratha), a place 
named (Josh. xvi. 7, only) as one of the landmarks 
on the (southern) boundary of Ephraim. It ap- 
pears to have lain between ‘Ataroth and Jericho. 
If Ataroth be the present Alfa, a mile and a half 
south of e/-Birvh and close to the great natural 
boundary of the Wady Suweinit, then Naarah was 
probably somewhere lower down the wady. [use- 
bius and Jerome (Onomast.) speak of it as if well 
known to them — “ Naorath,? a small village of the 
Jews five miles from Jericho.” Schwarz (147) fixes 
it at ** Neama,’’ also “ five miles froin Jericho,” 
meaning perhaps Minch, the name of the lower 
part of the great Wady Mutyah or el-sas, which 
runs from the foot of the hill of Jedémmon into the 
Jordan valley above Jericho, and in a direction gen- 
erally parallel to the IWady Suiceinit (Rob. Bibl. 
Res. iii. 290). A position in this direction is in 
agreement with 1 Chr. vii. 28, where NAARAN is 
probably thg same name as that we are now con- 


sidering. G. 
NAASH/ON, Ex. vi. 23. [Narsnon.] 
NAAS’SON (Naacowv : Nu«aasson). The 


Greck form of the name NANSHON (Matt. i. 4: 
Luke iii. 32 only). 

NA‘ATHUS (NdaGos; [Vat. Aa@os:] Na- 
athus). One of the family of Addi, according to 
the list of 1 Fsdr. ix. 81. There is no name corre- 
sponding in Ezr. x. 30. 


NA’BAL (923 = fool: NuBda), one of the 





b The ’Oopaé in the present text ot Kusebius should 
obviously have prefixed to it the py from the éore 
which precedes it. [The edition of Larsow and Dar. 
they reads Noopaé.] Compare NAsor. 
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characters intreduced to us in David's wanderings, 
Apparently to ive one detailed ghinpse of his whole 
state of Ife at that time (1 Sam. xxv.). | Nabal 
himself is remarkable as one of the few examples 
given to us of the private lite of a Jewish citi- 
zen. Tle ranks in this respect with Boaz, Dare 
ZILLAT, NABOTH. He was a sheep-master on the 
confines of Judawa and the desert, in that: part of 
the country which bore from its great conquerer 
the name of CALEB (1 Sam. xxx. J4, xxv. 3s so 
Vuleate, AL Veg and Mwild}. 9 Ele was himself, ae- 
cording to Josephus (tah vin 15, § 6). a Ziphite. 
and his residence Enamiaus, a place of that name 
net otherwise known, ou the southern Carmel, in 
the pasture hinds of Maon. 
4 he is ealled © the Carmelite?” and the LAX. read 
Mason fore Paran  inxxv. £2) With a usace 
of the word, which reminds us of the like adapta- 


tion of similar words in) modern times, he, like. 
Barzillai, is stvled s\ very great,” evidently from his 
wealth.  Plis wealth. as mucht be expected from 


his abode, consisted chiefly of sheep and goats, 
which, asin Palestine wt the time of 
era (Matt. xxv), and at the present day (Stanley, 
So gt Po) fed tovether. “The tradition preserved 
in this case the exact number of cach — 8000 of 
the fonmer, 1000 of the latter, Tt was the custom 
of the shepherds to drive them into the wild downs 
on the slopes of Carmel: and it) was whilst) they 
were on one of these pastoral excursions, that they 
meta band of outhuws, who showed them unexpected 
kindness, protecting them by dav and night, and 
never themselves committing any depredations (xxv. 
7, 15, 16). year there was a grand ban- 
quet, on Carmel, when they brought back therr 
sheep from the wilderness for shearing — with cat- 
ing and drinking © like the feast of a king 
2, 4, 36). 

It was on one of these oceasions that Nahal came 
across the path of the man to whem he owes his 
place in history, “Pen youths were seen approach- 
ine the hill; in them the shepherds recognized the 
slaves or attendants of the ehief of the freebooters 
who bad defended them in the wilderness. "Po 
Nabal they were unknown. "Phey approached bin 
with a triple salutation — enumerated the services 
of their master, and ended by claiming, with a 
mixture of courtesy and. defianee, characteristic of 
the East, “whatever cometh into thy hand for thy 
gervants (LXX. omit) this—and have only the 
next words), and for thy sen) Davids? The great. 
sheep-master was not disposed to reeounize this un- 
expected parental relation. Tle was a man notorious 
for his obstinaey (such seems the meaning ef the 
word translated “ ehurlish ) and fow his general 
low conduct: (xxv. 3, “evil in ie doines 377 xxv. 17, 
éao oman of Belial’) Josephus and the LAN. 
takine the word Caled not asa proper name, but 
as a quality (to which the context certainly lends 
itself) — add «of adisposition like a dog?’ — eyn- 
ienal — cuvindy. Ou heaving the demand of the 
ten petitioners, he spraug up (LXX. aver7dnee), 
and broke out into fury, Who is David ? and who 
is the son of Jesse? — “ What) runaway slaves 
are these to interfere with my own domestic ar- 
rangements 2’ (xxv. 10,11). ‘Phe moment that 
the messenvers were gone, the shepherds that stood 
by perceived the danger that their master and them- 
selves would incur. ‘To Nabal himself they durst 
dot speak (xxv. 17). But the sacred writer, with a 
tinge of the sentiment which such a contrast 
always suggests, procceds to describe that this brutal 
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‘ruffian was married to a wife as beautiful and as 
wise, as he was the reverse (xxv. 3). [ABIGAIL] 
To her, as to the good angel of the household, one 
of the shepherds told the state of affairs. She, with 
the offerings usual on such occasions (xxv. 18, 
comp. xxx. 1], 2 Sam. xvi. 1, 1 Chr. xii. 40), load- 
ed the asses of Nabal's large establishment — her 
self mounted one of them, and, with her attendants 
running before her, rode down the hill toward 
David's encampment. David had already made 
‘the fatal vow of extermination, couched in the usual 
‘terms of destroving the household of Nabal, so as 
hot even to leave a dog behind (xxv. 22). At this 
moment, as it would seem, Abigail appeared, threw 
herself on her face before him, and poured forth ber 
petition in lancuage which both in form and ex- 
pression alinost assumes the tone of poetry: — 
+ Let thine handmaid, I pray thee, speak in thine 
audience, and hear the words of thine handmaid.” 
Her main argument rests on the description of her 
husband's charaeter, whieh she draws with that mix- 
jture of playfulness and seriousness which above all 
things turns away wrath. His name here came in 
‘to his rescue. «As his name is, so is he: Nahal 
{| ool] is his name, and folly is with him” (xxv. 
25: see also ver. 26). She returns with the news 
of David's reeantation of his vow. Nabal is then 
in,atthe height of his orgies. Like the revellers 
of Palestine in the later times of the monareby, he 
had drunk to excess. and his wife dared not com- 
munieate to him either his danger or his escape 
(xxv. 36). At break of day she told him both. 
The stupid reveller was suddenly roused to a sense 
of that which impended over him. His heart died 
within him, and /e became as a stone."’ Tt was as 
if a stroke of apoplexy or paralysis had fallen upon 





him. ‘Pen days he lingered, ‘and the Lord smote 
Nabal, and he died?’ (xxv. 37, 38). The sus- 


picions entertained by theologians of the last cen- 
tury, that there was a conspiracy between David 
and Abigail to make away with Nabal for their 
own alliance (see * Nabal’ in Winer’s Real. ii. 
129), have entirely given plaice to the better spirit 
of modern eriticism, and it is one of the many 
proofs of the reverential, as well as truthful appre- 
ciation of the Saered Narrative now inaugurated 
in Germany, that Ewald enters fully into the feel- 
ine of the narrator, and closes his summary of 
Nabal's death, with the reflection that it was net 
without justice regarded as a Divine judgment.” 
secon to the (not improbable) LAX. version 
of 2 Sam. iii. 33, the recollection of Nabal’s death 
a Rne ae in David's memory to point the 
contrast. of the death of Abner: “ Died Abner as 
Nabal died?” A.P.S. 
NABARIUAS (NaBaptas [Vat. -pet- -]: Naba- 
vias). Apparently a corruption of Zechariah (1 
Hsdr. ix. 44: comp. Neh. vith. 4). 

NA’BATHITES, THE (of Naarraio, 
and Navaraio:: [Sin. in v. 25, ot avaBaraor'] 
Alex. [in ix. 35] NaBareot: Nabuthei), 1 Mace. 
vy. 25; ix. 35. [Neparoru.] 


NA’BOTH (7723 (fruits, productions] : 
NaGBoGai), victim of Ahab and Jezebel. He was 
ny Jenroelite, my the owner of a small portion of 
eround (2 K. ix. 25, 26) that lay on the eastern 
slope of the hil of corer He had also a vine 
yard, of which the situation is not quite certain. 
According to the Hebrew text (1 K. xxi. 1) it was 
in Jezreel, but. the LXN. render the whole clause 
differently, omitting the words “which was i 
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Jecreel,” and reading instead of “the palace,” the | cop: N abuchodonosor). Nebuchadnezzar king of 
threshing-floor of Ahab king of Samaria.” ‘This | Babylon (1 Esdr. i. 40, 41, 45, 48, [ii. 10, v. 7, vi. 
points to the view, certainly most consistent with | 15, 18, 26:] Tob. xiv. 15; Jud. i. 1, 5, 7, 11, 12, 
the subsequent narrative, that Naboth's vineyard |ii. 1, 4,19, Hi. 2. 8, iv. 1, vi. 2, 4, xi. (1, 4,] 7, 
was on the hill of Samaria, close to the “ threshiny- | 23, xii. 13. xiv. 18; [Bar i. 9,12; Esth. xi. 4]. 
a ee Aide niphicnt ai ac A. : ie st ")| NA’CHON’S TERESHING - FLOOR 
which undoubtedly existed there, hard by the gate| /,, eer , , E 
of the city (1 K. eats ‘The royal palace of Ahab (F132 172+ (Kom. daws Naxdpi 1 tt) arws 
was close upon the city wall at Jezreel. According | Q5aB; -\lex. aAwuwvos Naywy: Area Nachon), 
to both texts it immediately adjoined the vineyard | the place at which the ark had arrived in its prog- 
(1K. xxi. 1, 2, Heb.; 1 K. xx. 2, LXX.; 2 K. ix. l ress from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem, when Uzzah 
30, 36), and it thus became an object of desire to | lost his life in his too hasty zeal for its safety (2 
the king, who offered an equivalent in money, or | Sam. vi. 6). In the parallel narrative of Chron- 
another vineyard in exchange for this. Naboth, in |icles the name is given as Cimon, which is also 
the independent spirit of a Jewish landholder,# re-|found in Josephus. After the catastrophe it re- 
fused. Perhaps the turn of his expression implies | ceived the name of Perez-nzzah. ‘There is nothing 
that his objection was mingled with a religious |in the Bible narrative to guide us to a conclusion as 
scruple at forwarding the acquisitions of a hualt- | to the situation of this threshing-tloor, — whether 
heathen king: -‘ Jehovah forbid it to me that [| mearer to Jerusalem or to Kirjath-jearim. ‘The 
should give the inheritance of my fathers unto words of Josephus (lit. vii. 4, § 25, however, imply 
the.” Ahab was cowed by this reply; but the that it was close to the former.¢ Neither is it cer- 
proud spirit of Jezebel was roused. She and her | tain whether the name is that of the place or of a 
husband were apparently in the city of Samaria |Persen to whom the place belonged, The careful 
(LK. xxi. 18). She took the matter into her own | Aquila translates the words — ws Gwyvos éeToluns 
hands, and sent a warrant in Abhab’s name and|— “to the prepared“ threshing-floor,’ which is 
sealed with Abab’s seal, to the elders and nobles {also the rendering of the Targum Jonathan. G. 
of Jezreel, suggesting the mode of destroying the] NA’CHOR. ‘The form (slightly the more ae- 
man who had insulted the royal power. A svlemn | cnrate) in which on two occasions the name else 
fast was proclaimed as on the announcement of | where given as NAuor is presented in the A. V. 
some great calamity. Naboth was “set on high?’ ? 
in the public place of Samaria; two men of worth- 
less character accused him of having ‘cursed ¢ 
God and the king.’”? He and his children (2 K. 
ix. 26), who else might have succeeded to his 
ather’s inheritance, were dragged out of the city 
and despatched the same night.¢ ‘The place of 
execution there, as at Ilebron (2 Sam. iii.), was 
by the large tank or reservoir, which still remains 
on the slope of the hill of Samaria, immediately 
outside the walls. The usual punishment for blas- 
phemy was enforced. Naboth and his sons were 
stoned; their mangled remains were devoured by 
the dogs (and swine, LXX.) that prowled under 
the walls; and the blood from their wounds ran 
down into the waters of the tank below, which was 
the common bathing-place of the prostitutes of the 
city (comp. 1 K. xxi. 19, xxii. 88, LXX.).  Jose- 
phus (Ant. viii. 15, § 6) makes the execution to have 
at Jezreel, where he also places the washing 
of Ahab’s chariot. 

For the signal retribution taken on this judicial 
murder —a remarkable proof of the high regard 
paid in the old dispensation to the claims of justice 
and independence —see AHAB, JENU, JEZEBEL, 




















1. (W713 [piercer, slayer, First; snorting, 
Ges.]: Nayap: Nachor.) The brother of Abra- 
ham (Josh. xxiv. 2). [Nanor 1.] 

Ch is commonly used in the A. V. of the Old 


Testament to represent the Ilebrew 2, and only 


very rarely for FT, as in Nachor. Charashim, Ra- 
ehel, Marchesvan, are further examples of the latter 
usage. 

2. (Naxwp: [Nachor].) The grandfather of 
Abraham (Luke iii. 34). [Natror, 2.] G. 


NA’DAB (23 [noble, generous: NaddB : 
Nadab}). 1. The eldest son of Aaron and Ehi- 
sheba, Ex. vi. 23; Num. iii. 2. Tle, his father 
and brother, and seventy old men of Israel were 
led out from the midst of the assembled people (Ix. 
xxiv. 1), and were commanded to stay and worship 
God “afar off’ below the lofty summit of Sinai, 
where Moses alone was to come near to the Lord. 
Subsequently (Lev. x. 1) Nadab and his brother 
[ABU] were struck dead before the sanctuary by 
fire from the Lord. Their offense was kindling the 
incense in their censers with “ strange’ fire, z. e., 
not taken from that which burned perpetually (Lev. 





JEZREEL. A. PLS. vi. 13) on the altar. Froin the injunction given, 
NABUCHODON’OSOR = (NaBouxodovd- | Lev. x. 9, 10, immediately after their death, it han 





d WSS, The word rendered ‘ yesterday ” in 2 
K. ix. 26 has really the meaning of yesternizh!, and 
thus bears testimony to the precipitate haste both of 
the execution and of Ahab'’s entrance on his new 
acquisition. [See Eni, vol. i. p. 706 0.) 

¢ Fis words are,“ Having brought theark mito Jeri 


oes ‘ salem ™ (eis lepogoAuna). In some of the Greck ver- 
Wf the ceremonial in which Naboth was made to take |". (ets_TepoooAvpa} ee : 
sions, or variations of the LXAX., of which fragmente 


part; but, in defuult of this knowledge, we may are preserved by Bahrdt, the name is given 4 dAws 
wccept the explanat : ssembly ; tees ME Lah cde hrm ace hee vee 
P xplanation of Josephus, that an assembly Bova (Ornan) tov IeBovgatov, identifying it with the 


te ia) was convened, at the head of which Na- 
floor of Araunah. 


both, in virtue of his position, was placed, in order 
shat the charge of blasphemy and the subsequent! / As if trom 712, to make ready. A similar ren- 
catastrophe might be more telling. . 2,8 : 

¢ By the LXX. tuis is given evAsynoe, * blessed; ” dering, {j27%) ASN) is employed in the Targum 
soasibly merely for the sake of euphemism. Joseph, of 1 Chr. xiii. 9, for the floor of Chidon 


@ Compare the cases of David and Araunah (2 Sam. 
txlv.), Omri and Shemer (1 K. xvi.). 

> The Hebrew word which is rendered, here only, 
“on high,” is moro accurately ‘at the head of” or 
"in the chiefest place among * (1 Sam. ix. 22). The 
passage is obscured by our ignorance of the nature 
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peen inferred (Rosenmiiller, én doco) that the broth- 
ers Were in a state of intoxication when they com- 
mitted the offense. The spiritual meaning of the 
Injunction is drawn out at creat length by Origen, 
flom. vite on Leritre, On this oecasion, as it to 
mark more decidedly the divine displeasure with the 
offenders, Aaron and his surviving son were for- 
bidden to go through the ordinary outward cere- 
monial of mourning for the dead. 


a: [ltom. NaBar: Vat. Naa. NaBar: Alex. 
NaBat, NaBad: Nedob.| sine Jeroboam’s son, 
Who succeeded to the throne of Israel pb. c. 9d4, 
and reigned two vears, 1 WK. xv. 25-31. Gibbethon 
in the territory of Dan GJosh. xix. $43, a Levitical 
town (Glosh. xxi. 25), was at that time cecupied by 
the Philistines, perhaps having been deserted by its 
lawful possessers in’ the eeneral self-exile of the 
Levites from the polluted territory of Jeroboam. 
Nadab and all Israel went up and Jaid sieve to this 
‘rontier-town. A conspiracy broke out in the midst 
of the army, and the king was slain by Baasha, a 
man of Issachar. Alujah’s propheey (1 KX. xiv. 10) 
was literally fulfilled by the murderer, who preceeded 
to destroy the whole jiouse of Jeroboam. So_ per- 
ished the first Israclitisl dynasty. 

We are not told what events led to the sieve of 
Gibbethon, or how it ended, or any other incident 
in Nadab’s short reign. It does not appear what 
ground Hwald and Newman have tor describing the 
war with the Philistines as unsuecessful. It is re- 
markable that,when a siuilar destruction fell upen 
the family of the murderer Baasha twenty-four 
years afterwards, the Israchtish army was again 
engaged in a sieze of Gibbethon, 1 IK. xvi. 15. 

3. [NadaB-] A son of Shammai, 1 Chr. ii. 28, 
30, of the tribe of Judah. 

4. [Vat. in 1 Chr. viii, 30, Adad5.] A son of 
Gibeon [rather, of Jehiel}, 1 Chr. viii. 30, ix. 36, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. W. TT. B. 


NADAB’ATHA [Sin. PaBadav; Ron.) Alex. 
NadaBad: Syriac, QYO4, Nobot: Muduba), a 


place from which the bride was being conducted 
by the children of Jambri, when Jonathan and 


Simon attacked them (1 Mace. ix. 37). Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 1,§ 4) gives the name PaBaéa. Jerome's 


conjecture (in the Vulgate) can hardly be admitted, 
becanse Medeba was the city of the Jambrites (see 
ver. 86) to which the bride was being brought, not 
that from which she came. ‘Phat Nadabatha was 
on the east of Jordan is most probable; for though, 
even to the time of the Gospel narative, by  Chana- 
anites ’'—to whieh the bride in this case belonged 
— is signified Phanicians, yet we have the author- 
ity (such as it is) of the Book of Judith (v. 3) for 
attaching that name especi:ully to the people of 
Moab aud Ammon; and it is not probable that 
when the whole country was in such disorder a wed- 
ding cortége would travel for so great a distance as 
from Pheenicia to Medeba. 

On the east of Jordan the only two names that 
occur as possible are Nebo — by Eusebius and Je- 
rome written Nabo and Nabau— and Nabathma. 
Compare the lists of places round es-Salt, in Robin- 
gon, Ist ed. ili, 167-70. G. 


NAG’GE (Nayyal). or. as some MSS. read, 
Navyat), one of the ancestors of Christ (Luke iti. 


85). It represents the Heb. m5, Nogah (Nayal, 
LXX.), which was the nan.e of one of David's 


NAHALIEL 


sons, as we read in 1 Chr. iii. 7. Nagge must have 
lived ahout the time of Onias I. ‘and the commence- 
ment of the Macedonian dynasty. It is interesting 
to notice the evidence afforded by this name, both 
as a name in the family of David, and from its 
meaning, that, amidst the revolutions and conquests 
which overthrew the kingdoms of the nations, the 
house of David still cherished the hope, founded 
upon promise, of the revival of the splendor (nogak) 
of their kingdom. A. C. HL 


NA’HALAL (Oona [perh. pasture] : Sead; 


Alex. Na@Awa: 2 Niel: one of the cities of Zeb- 
ulun, given with its suburbs "* to the Merarite Le- 
vites (Josh. xxi. 35). It is the same which in the 
list of the allotment of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15) is 
inaccurately given in the A. V. as NAHALLAL, 
the Hebrew being in both cases identical. Else- 
where it is called NAHALOL. It occurs in the list 
between Kattath and Shimron, but unfortunately 
neither of these places has yet been recognized. 
The Jerusalem Talmud, however (.Vegillah, “ch. i; 
Maaser Sheni, ch. v.), a8 quoted by Schwarz (172), 
and Reland Pal. 717), asserts that Nahalal (or 
Mahalal, as it is in some copies) was in post-bib- 
lical times called Mahlul: and this Schwarz iden- 
tifies with the modern Vulud, a village in the plain 
of Esdraelon under the mountains which inclose 
the plain on the north, 4 miles west of Nazareth, 
and 2 of Japhia; an identification concurred in by 
Van de Velde (J/emoi). One Hebrew MS. (30 


KX.) lends countenance to it by reading born, 

¢. Mahalal. in Josh. xxi. 35. If the town was in 
the creat plain we can understand why the Israel- 
ites were unable to drive out the Canaanites from 
it, since their chariots must have been extremely 
formidable as long as they remained on level or 
smooth ground. 


NA/HALLAL (9979 [pasture]: NaBada: 


Alex. NaadAwA: Naalol), an inaccurate mode of 
spelling ew, in Josh. xix. 15, the name which in Josh. 


xxi. 35, is accurately given as NAHALAL. The 
orivinal is precisely the same in both. G. 


NAHA’/LIEL (Hyt C12 = torrent [or valley] 


of Gad; § Samar. Ssbr : [Vat.] Mavaha; (Rom.} 
Alex. NaadihA: Nahaltel), one of the balting- 
places of Israel in the latter part of their progress 
to Canaan (Num. xxi. 19). It lay « beyond,” that 
is, north of the Arnon (ver. 13). and between Mat- 
ae and Bamoth, the next after Bamoth being 

iseah. It does not occur in the catalogue of Num. 
xxxiii., nor anywhere besides the passage quoted 
above. By Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. “Ne 
aliel *) it is mentioned as close to the Ammon. Its 
hame seems to imply that it was a stream or wady, 
and it is not impossibly preserved in that of the 
Wady Encheyle, which runs into the Afojed, the 
ancient Arnon, a short distance to the east of the 
place at which the road between Rabba and Aroer 
crosses the ravine of the latter river. The name 
Lencheyle, when written in Hebrew _ letters 


(mor), is little more than Sssor, trans- 


posed. Burekhardt was perhaps the first to report 
this name, but he suggests the Wady Wale as the 
Nahliel (Syria, July 14). This, however, seems 
unnecessarily far to the north, and, in addition, it 
retains no likeness to the original name. 


gas 
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NAHALOL 


NAHALOL (oom [pasture]: Aopavd, 
Mex. Evaupav; [Comp. Naardwa:] Naalol), a va- 
fiation in the mode of giving the name (both in 
Hebrew and A. V.) of the place elsewhere called 
Nabalal. It occurs only in Judg. i. 30. The vari- 
ation of the LX X. is remarkable. G. 


NA/HAM (O72 [consolution]: Naxapt; [ Vat. 
Nayeb; Alex. Naxeu:] Nahum). The brother 
of Hodiah, or Jehudijah, wife of Ezra, and father 
of Keilah and Eshtemoa (1 Chr. iv. 19). 

NAHAMA/NI (021972 [compassionate] : 
Naeuavi; [Vat. Naeuaver;] FA. Naaumaver: 
Nahamani), A chief man among those who re- 
tuned from Babylon with Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
(Neh. vii. 7.) His name is omitted in Lzr. ii. 2, 
and in the parallel list of 1 Esdr. v. 8, is written 
ENENIUS. 


NAHARAT [3 syl.] OTT [snorer, Ges.]: 
Naydp; Alex. Naapat: Naarai). The armor- 
bearer of Joab, called in the A. V. of 2 Sam. xxiii. 
37,Nawart. [So in later editions, here and in 1 
Chr. xi, 39, but. not in the ed. of 1611 and othr 
early editions.] He was a native of Beeroth (1 
Chr. xi, 39). 


NA/HARI (O27) [snorer]: Terwpé; Alex. 
Tedwpe; [Comp. Naxapat:] Naharat). The same 
as NAHARAI, Joab’s armor-bearer (2 Sam. xxiii. 
87). In the A. V. of 1611 the name is printed 
“NatlARAI the Berothite.”’ 


NAHASH (WI, serpent). 1. (Nads, but 
in 1 Chr. ix.2 [Vat.] Avas; [Rom.] Alex. in both 
Naas: Naas.) “ Nahash the Ammonite, king of 
the Bene-Ammon at the foundation of the mon- 
arehy in Israel, who dictated to the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-Gilead that cruel alternative of the loss of 
their right eyes or slavery, which roused the swift 
wrath of Saul, and caused the destruction of the 
whole of the Ammonite force (1 Sam. xi. 1, 2-11). 
According to Josephus (Ant. vi. 5, § 1) the siege 
of Jabesh was but the climax of a long career of 
similar 4 ferocity with which Nahash had oppressed 
the whole of the Hebrews on the east of Jordan, 
and his success in which had rendered him so self- 
confident that he despised the chance of relief 
which the men of Jabesh eagerly caught at. If, 
as Josephus (/b. § 3) also states, Nahash himself 
was killed in the rout of his army, then the Na- 
hash who was the father of the foolish young king 
Hanun (2 Sam. x. 2; 1 Chr. xix. 1, 2) must have 
been his son. In this case, like Pharaoh in Egypt, 
and also perhaps like Benhadad, Achish, and Agag, 
in the kingdoms of Syria, Philistia, and Amalek, 
“Nahash * would seem to have been the title of 
the king of the Ammonites rather than the name 
of an individual. 

However this was, Nahash the father of Hanun 
had rendered David some special and valuable ser- 
vice, which David was anxious for an opportunity 
of requiting (2 Sam. x.2). No doubt this had 

n during his wanderings, and when, as the victim 
of Saul, the Ammonite king would naturally sym- 

@ The statement in 1 Sam. xii. 12 appears to be at 
variance with that of viii.4,5; but it bears a remark- 
ble testimony to the dread entertained of this savage 
‘hief, in ascribing the adoption of monarchy by Israel 
w the panic caused by his approach. 








b The wholo expression seems to denote that he 


fea an Ulegitimate son. 


pathize with and assist him. 
the service are not related in the Bible, »ut the 
Jewish traditions afhirm that it consisted in hig 
having afforded protection to one of David's brothers, 
who escaped alone when his family were massacred 
by the treacherous king of Moab, to whose care 
tley had been entrusted by David (1 Sam. xxii. 
3, 4), and who found an asylum with Nahash. 
(See the Midrash of R. ‘Tanchum, as quoted by 8. 
Jarchi on 2 Sam. x. 2.) 









of Jesse? 
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The particulars of 


The retribution exacted by David for the annoy- 


ing insults of [Ianun is related elsewhere. [DAvID, 
vol. i. 561 6; JoAg, vol. ii. 1895 6; Urtan.] One 
casual notice remains which seems to imply that 
the ancient kindness which had existed between 


David and the family of Nahash had not been ex- 


tinguished even by the horrors of the Ammonite 
war. 
the very neighborhood of Jabesh-Gilead, we find 


When David was driven to Mahanaim, into 


« Shobi the son of Nahash of Rabbah of the Bene 


Ammon’? (2 Sam. xvii. 27) amone the vreat chiefs 
em] > 


who were so forward to pour at the feet of the fallen 


monarch the abundance of their pastoral wealth, 
and that not with the srudging spirit of tributaries, 


but rather with the sympathy of friends, “ for they 


said, the people is hungry and weary and thirsty 
in the wilderness” (ver. 2). 


2. (Ndas.) A person mentioned once only (2 
Sam. xvii. 25) in stating the parentage of Amasa, 


the commander-in-chief of Absalom’s army. Amnasa 


is there said to have been the son® of a certain 
Ithra, by Abigail, “daughter of Nahash, and sister ¢ 
to Zeruinh.”” By the genealogy of 1 Chr. ii. 16 it 


appears that Zeruiah and Abigail were sisters of 
David and the other children of Jesse. The question 
then arises, How could Abigail have been at the same 


time daughter of Nahash and sister to the children 
To this three answers may be given: — 

1. The universal tradition of the Rabbis that 
Nahash and Jesse were identical.¢  «¢ Nahash,"’ 
says Solomon Jarchi (in his commentary on 2 Sam. 
xvii. 25), “was Jesse the father of David, because 
he died without sin, by the counsel of the serpent ”’ 
(nachash); i. e. by the infirmity of his fallen 
human nature only. It must be owned that it is 
easier to allow the identity of the two than to accept 
the reason thus assigned for it. 

2. The explanation first put forth by Professor 
Stanley in this work (vol. i. 552 a), that Nahash 
was the king of the Ammonites, and that the same 
woman had first been his wife or concubine — in 
which capacity she had given birth to Abigail and 
Zeruiah —and afterwards wife to Jesse, and the 
mother of his children. In this manner Abigail 
and Zeruiah would he sisters to David, without 
being at the same time daughters of Jesse. This 
has in its favor the guarded statement of 1 Chr. it. 
16, that the two women were not themselves Jesse's 
children, but sisters of his children; and the im- 
probal ility (otherwise extreme) of so close a con- 
nectiun between an Israclite and an Ammonite 
king is alleviated by Jesse's known descent from a 
Mosbitess, and by the connection which has been 
shown above to have existed between David and 
Nahash of Ammon. 





¢ The Alex. LXX. regards Nahash as Urother of 
Zeruinh — Ovyatepa Naas abdcAdhou Xapovtas. 

@ Seo the extract from the Targum on Ruth tv. 22 
givon in the note to JESSE, vo: ii. p. 1846a. Also the 
citations from the Talmud in Meyer, Seder Olam, 569 ; 
also Jerome, Quest. Hebr. ad loc. 
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3. A third possible explanation is that Nahash| 3. (Naé@; [Vat. Mae@.]) A Levite in the reign 
was the name not of Jesse, nor of a former husband | of Hezekiah, who with others was overseer of the 
of his wite, but of his wite herself! There is nothing | tithes and dedicated things under Cononiah ané 
in the name to prevent its being borne equally by | Shimei (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 
pither sex, and other instances may be quoted of + , ~ . : : 
women who are given in the Bere as the Pa BI ( art3 [hidden, Ges.; protection, 
dauchters, not of their fathers, but of their mothers: Murst}: NaBi: [\ a Nafer;] Alex. NaBa: No- 
c.g. Mehetabel, dauzhter of Matred, daughter of see ie Bie ot Soph staat Naphtalite, and one 
Mezahab. Stil it) seems very improbable that | ofthe: twelve a dees (Num. xiii. 14). 

Jesse's wife would) be suddenly intruded into the NA’VHOR (W712 [sce NACHOR]: Naxép; 
narrative, as she is if this hypothesis be adopted. | Joseph. Naxyadpns: 7 Nahor, and Nachor), the 
G. | name of two persons in the family of Abraham. 

NA/HATH Gm [xefling down, rest] yh 1. Tis grandfather: the son of Serug and father 
Naxod, Alex. Naxou, Gen. xxxvi. 13; Nay, eee fee aS ee E Cart 20)): nee 
Mex. NayoO, Gen. xxxvi. 17: Naxes, [Mlex. Naw mentionec in the genealogy of our Lord, Luke ii. 
xeO,] 1 Chr. i. 387: Nahath). 1. One of the: - heya mete me eee sete the A. V. 
«dukes? or phslarehs in the land of Edom, eldest” ve Gres ore) NE CHOR: 
ea ar EGE icant a _ 2. Grandson of the preceding, son of Terah and 

2. (Kawadd; [Vat. Mes! Kawad.]) A Ko. brother of Abraham and Haran (Gen. xi. 26, 2). 
hathite Levite, son of Zophai and ancestor of | pert ae of a my are brought together in 
Samuel the prophet (1 Chr. vi. 26). Ene ene Suen 























Terah 
\ 
| | 
Abraham Mileah -- Nation =-Reumah Haran 
| | 
| . 
Tebah | at 
| | | | j me | Graham Lot leah 
Huz Buz Kemuel Chesed Wazo Pildash Jidlaph  Bethuel Thahash 
(i.e. Uz) | (father of | Maacah 
| Chasdim or e—- * a a 
Isaac Chaldeans) Laban Rebekah = Isaac 
Job Elihu Aram: | 
(Rain | | | | 
Job xxxii. 2). Leah Rachel Faau Jacob 


It has been already remarked, under Lor (vol. | from the “ God of Abraham and the Fear of Isase” 
li. p. 1685 nofe), that the order of the aves of the} (ver. 53). Donbtless this was one of the “other 
family of Terah is not improbably inverted in the | gods’? whieh before the Call of Abraham were 
narrative; in which ease Nahor, instead of being | worshipped by the family of Terah; whose images 
younger than Abraham, was really older. He mar-: were in Rachel's possession during the conference 
ried Mileah, the dauehter of his brother Haran; on Gilead: and which had to be discarded before 
and when Abraham and Lot migrated to Canaan, | Jacob could go into the Presence of the “ God of 
Nahor remained behind in the land of his birth, on | Bethel’ (Gen. xxxv. 2: comp. xxxi. 13). Henee. 
the eastern side of the Euphrates — the boundary | forward the line of distinction between the two 
between the Old and the New World of that early | families is most sharply drawn (as in the allusion 
age —and vathered his family around him at the |of Josh. xxiv. 2), and the descendants of Nahor 
sepulechre of his father? (Comp. 2 Sam. xix. 87.) | confine their communications to their own imme 

Like Jacob, and also like Ishmael, Nahor was | (litte kindred, or to the members of other non- 
the father of twelve sons, and further, as in the | fstaclite tribes, as in the case of Job the man of 
case of Jacob, eicht of them were the children of | U4 and his friends, Elihu the Buzite of the kindred 
his wite, and four of a concubine (Gen, xxii. 21-24). of Kam, Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the 
Special care is taken in speaking of the lecitimate | Shuhite. Many centuries later David appears to 
branch to specify its descent from Mileah — « the have come into collision — sometimes friendly, 
son of Mileah, which she bare unto Nahor.’? Jt |Semetimes the reverse — with one or two of the 
was to this pure and unsullied race that Abraham | more remote Nahorite tribes. Tibhath, probably 
and Rebekall in turn had recourse for wives for | Wentical with Tebah and Maacah, are mentioned 
their sons. But with Jacob's flight from Haran | in the relation of his wars on the eastern frontier 
the intercourse ceased. The heap of stones whieh | Israel (1 Chr. xviii. 8, xix. 6); and the mother 
he and “Laban the Syrian" erected on Mount | Of -Vbsalom either belonged to or was connected 
Gilead (Gen. xxxi. 46) may be said to have formed | With the latter of the above nations. 
at once the tomb of their past connection and the} No certain traces of the name of Nahor have been 
barricr against its continuance. Even at that time | recognized in Mesopotamia. Ewald (Geschichte, i. 
n wide variation had taken place in their language | 359) proposes //aditha, a town on the Euphrates 
(ver. 47), and not only in their language, but, as] just above //7/, and bearing the additional name 
it would seem, in the Object of their worship. The | of «aura; also another place, likewise called 
«God of Nahor?’’ appears as a distinct divinity | aura, mentioned by some Arabian geographers 














a This is the form given in the Benedictine edition | statement of Judith v. 8, and the universal tradition 
xt Jerome’s Bultotheca Divina. The other is found | of the East, that Terah's departure from Ur was a re 
{n the ordinary copies of the Vulgate. linquishment of false worship, an additional force is 

b The statements of Gen. xi. 27-32 appear to imply | given to the mention of “the god of Nahor” (Gen. 
that Nahor did not advance from Ur to Haran at the | xxxi. 58) as distinct from the God of Abraham's d& 
game time with Terah, Abraham, and Lot, but re-}scendants. Two generations later Nahor’s family were 
mained thero till a later date. Coupling this with tue | certainly living at Haran (Gen. xxviii. 10, xadx 4), 
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ws lying further north; and Nachrein, which, how- 
aver, seems to lie out of Mesopotaimia to the east. 
Others have mentioned Naarda, or Nehardea, a 
town or district in the neighborhood of the above, 
celebrated as the site of a college of the Jews (Lict. 
of Geogr. ** Naarda”’). 

May not Aram-Naharaim have originally derived 
itsname from Nahor? The fact that in its present 
form it has another signification in Hebrew is no 
argument against such a derivation. 

In Josh. xxiv. 2 the name is given in the A. V. 
in the form (more nearly approaching the Hebrew 
than the other) of NAcuior. G. 


NAH’SHON, or NAASH’ON (7WTT) 
[enchanter, Ges.]: Naacodv, LXX. and N. 'T.: 
Nahasson, O. T.; Naasson, N. 'T.), son of Am- 
minadab, and prince of the children of Judah (as 
he is styled in the genealogy of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 
10) at the time of the first numbering in the wilder- 
ness (Exod. vi. 23; Num. i. 7, &c.). Ilis sister, 
Elisheba, was wife to Aaron, and his son, Salmon, 
was husband to Rahab alter the taking of Jericho. 
From [lisheba being described as ‘sister of Naa- 
shon" we nay infer that he was a person of con- 


siderable note and dignity, which his being ap- |; 


pointed as one of the twelve princes who assisted 
Moses and Aaron in taking the census, aud who 
were all “renowned of the convrevation ..... 
heads of thousands in Israel,’’ shows him to have 
been. No less conspicuous for high rank and posi- 
tion does he appear in Num. ii. 3, vii. 12, x. 14, 
where, in the encampment, in the offerings of the 
princes, and in the order of march, the first. place 
is assigned to Nahshon the son of Amminadab as 
captain of the lost of Judah. Indeed, on these 
three last-named occasions he appears as the first 
man in the state next to Moses and Aaron, whereas 
at the census he comes ufter the chiefs of the tribes 
of Reuben and Simeon.* Nahshon died in the 
wilderness accordjny to Num. xxvi. 64, 65, but no 
further particulars of his life are given. In the 
N. T. he occurs twice, namely, in Matt. i. 4 and 
Luke iii. 32, in the genealogy of Christ, where his 


lineage in the preceding and following descents are | 


exactly the same as in Ruth iv. 18-20; 1 Chr. ii. 
10-12, which makes it quite certain that he was 
the sixth in descent from Judah, inclusive, and 
that David was the fifth generation after him. 
[AMMINADAB. ] A. C. H. 


NA‘HUM (ET3 [consolation] : Naovu: .Va- 
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alludes to it: “And in the city of Asshur (Mo- 
sul) is the synagogue of Obadiah, and the synagogue 
‘of Jonah the son of Amittai, and the synagogue of 
; Nahum the Elkoshite.’ | [ELnost.| | Those who 
maintain the latter view assume that the prophet’s 
| parents were carried into captivity by Tiglath- pile- 
ser, and planted, with other exile colonists, in the 
province of Assyria, the modern Kurdistan, and 
that the prophet was born at the vilkige of Alkush, 
on the east bank of the ‘Tigris, two jiles north of 
Mosul. Ewald is of opinion that the propheey was 
written there at a time when Ninevelt was threat- 
ened from without. Against this it may be urged 
that it does not appear that the exiles were carried 
into the province of Assyria Proper, but into the 
newly-conquered districts, such as Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, or Media. ‘The arguinents in favor of 
an Assvrian locality for the prophet are supported 
by the occurrence of what are presumed to be 


form 


wee 


Assyrian words: DLrT, ii. 7 (Heb. 
WYTSEo, iii. 175; and the 


TIQDNTD in ii. 13 (Heb. LP, which ix supposed 
to indicate a foreien influence. Jn addition to this 
is the Internal evidence supplied by the vivid de- 
scription of Nineveh, of whose splendors it is con- 
tended Nahum aust have been an eye-witness; 
but Ulitzi¢ justly observes that these descriptions 
display merely a lively Duagination, and such 
knowledge of a renowned city as Might be pos- 
sessed by any one in Anterior Asia. The Assyrian 
warriors were no stranvers in Palestine, aud. that 
there was sufficient intercourse between the two 
countries is rendered probable by the history of the 
prophet Jonah. There is nothing in the propheey 
of Nahum to indicate that it was written in the 
humediate neighborhood of Nineveh, and in full 
view of the scenes which are depicted, nor isthe 
language that of an exile in an enemy's country. 
No allusion is made to the Captivity: while, on the 
other hand. the imagery is such as would be nat- 
ural to an inhabitant of Valestine Gi. 4) to whom 
the rich pastures of Bashan, the vineyards of Car- 
mel, and the blossom of Lebanon, were emblems 
of all that was luxuriant and fertile. “Phe dan- 
‘cuage employed in 1.18, Ui. 2, is appropriate to 
,one who wrote for his countrymen in their na- 
tive Jand.2 In fact, the sole origin of the theory 
that Nahum flourished in Assyria is the name of 
the village Alkush, which contains his) supposed 
‘tomb, and from its similarity to Ethosh was ap- 


strance 


hum). ‘ The book of the vision of Nahum the , parently seleeted by inedieval tradition as a shrine 
tay . a . > eye 

Elkoshite*? stands seventh in order among the i for pilerims, with as little probability to reeom- 

writings of the minor prophets in the present ar- mend it as exists in the case ot Obadiah and Jeph- 


rangement of the canon. Of the author himself we 
have uo more knowledge than is afforded us by the 
scanty title of his book, which gives no indication 
whatever of his date, and leaves his origin obscure. 
The site of Elkosh, his native place, is disputed, 
some placing it in Galilee, with Jerome, who was 
shown the ruins by his guide; others in Assyria, 
where the tomb of the prophet is still visited as a 
sacred spot by Jews from all parts. Benjamin of 


Tudela (p. 53, Heb. text, ed. Asher) thus briefly | 





@ Itis curious to notice that, in the second num- 
vering (Num. xxvi.), Reuben still comes first, and 
Judah fourth. So also 1 Chr. ii. 1. 

6 Capernaun, literally “ village of Nahum,” is sup- 
dosed to have derived its name from the prophet. 
ichwars (Descr. of Pal. p. 188) mentions a Kefar Tan- 


thah, whose burial-places are still shown in the 
same neighborhood. ‘This supposition is more rea- 
sonable than another which has been adopted) in 
order to account for the existence of Nahum's tomb 
at a place, the name of which so closely resembles 
that of his native town.  Alkush, it is suevested, 
‘was founded by the Israelitish exiles, and so named 
iby them in memory of Elkosh in their own country. 
Tradition, as usual, has usurped the province of 
history. According to Pseudo-Epiphanius (Je Vitis 





| chin or Nachum, close on Chinuereth, and 2! English 

miles N.of Tiberias. ° They point out there the graves 
of Nahum the prophet, of Rabbis Tanchum and Tans 
chuma, who all repose there, and through these the 
ancient position of the village is easily Known.” 
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Proph, Opp. ii. p. 247), Nahum was of the tribe 
of Simeon. ‘from Eleesei beyond the Jordan at 
Begabar (ByyaBap: Chron. VPasch. 150 B. Byta- 
Bapf).” or Bethabara, where he died in peace and 
was buried. In the Koman martyrolovy the Ist of 
December is consecrated to lis memory. 

The date of Nahum’s propheey ean be deter- 
mined with as little precision as his birthplace. Jn 
the Seder Olam Rabba (p. 55, ed. Meyer) he is 
made contemporary with Joel and Habakkuk in the 
reign of Manasseh.  Syneellus (Chron p. 201 d) 
places him with IHlosea, Amos, and Jonah in the 
reign of Joash king of Israel, more than a century 
earlier; while, according to Eutyehius (lia. p. 252), 
he was contemporary with Llave vai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, and prophesied in the fifth vear after the 
estruction of Jerusalem. Josephus (dnt. ix. 11, 
§ 3) mentions him as living in the latter part of 
the reign of Jotham; “about this time was a cer- 
tain prophet, Nahum by name; who, prophessing 
concerning the downfall of Assyrians and of Nin- 
eveh, said thus.”’ ete.; to which he adds, © and all 
that. was foretold concerning Ninevelt came to pass 
after 115 years.” From this Carpzoy concluded 
that Nahum prophesied in the beginning of the 
reien of Ahaz, about 2. 742. Modern writers 
are divided in their see Bertholdt thinks it. 
probable that the prophet escaped into Judah when 
the ten tribes were carried captive, and wrote in 
the reign of Hezekial. Keil (Lert. dd Land. ind. 
A. 7.) places him in the latter half of LHezekiah’s 
reien, after the invasion of Sennacherib.  Vitringa 
(Typ. Doctr. proph. p. 87) was of the like opinion, 
and the same view is taken by De Wette (/7nd. p. 
328), who sugeests that the rebellion ef the Medes 
awainst the Assyrians (B. ¢. 710), and the election 
of their own king in the person of Deioces, may 
have been present in the prophet’s mind. But. the 
history of Deioces and his very existence are now 
generally believed to be mythical. This period also 
is adopted by Knobel (Prophet. ii, 207, ke.) as the 
date of the propheey. He was guided to his con- 
clusion by the same supposed facts, and the destrue- 
tion of No Ammon, or Thebes of Upper [Eeypt, 
which he believed was eftected by the Assyrian 
monareh Sareon (B.C. 717-715), and is referred 
to by Nahum (iii. 8) as a recent event. In this 
ease the prophet would be a younger contemporary 
of Isaiah (comp. Is. xx. 1). wald, again, con- 
eeives that the siege of Nineveh by the Median 
king Phraortes (B. ¢. 630-625), may have sue- 
gested Nahum's prophecy of its destruction. The 
existence of Phraortes, at the period to which he is 
assigned, is now believed to be an anachronism. 
[Mepes.] eJunius and Tremellius select the last 
years of Josiah as the period at which Nahum 
prophesied, but. at this time not Nineveh but Bab- 
ylon was the object. of alarm to the Hebrews. The 
arguments by which Strauss (Nahwne de Nino 
Vaticinium, prol. c. 1, § 3) endeavors to prove that 
the prophecy belones to the time at which Ma- 
nasseh was in captivity at Babylon, that is between 
the years 680 and 667 B. ¢., are net convincing. 
Assuming that the position which Nahuni oeeupies 
in the canon between Micah and Habakkuk sup- 
plies, as the limits of his prophetical career, the 
reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah, he endeavors to 
show from certain apparent resemblances to the 
writings of the older prophets, Joel, Jonah, and 
waiah, that Nahum must have been familiar with 
their writings, and consequently later in point of 
time than any of them. But a careful examina- 
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tion of the passages by which this argument is 
maintained, will show that the phrases and tums 
of expression upon which the resemblance is sup- 
posed to rest, are in no way remarkable or charao- 
teristic, and might have been freely used by any 
one familiar with oriental metaphor and imagery, 
without incurring the charge of plagiarism. Two 
exceptions are Nah. ii. 10, where a striking ex- 
pression is used which only occurs besides in Joel 
ii. 6, and Nah. i. 15 (Heb. ii. 1), the first clause of 
which is nearly word for word the same as that of 
Is. hii. 7. But these passages, by themselves, would 
equally prove that Nahum was anterior both to 
Jvel and [saiah, and that his diction was copied 
by them. Other references which are supposed to 
indicate imitations of older writers, or, at least, 
familiarity with yee writings, are Nah.i. 3 com- 
pared with Jon. iv. 2; Nah. i. 13 with Is. x, 27; 
Nah. iii. 10 with Is. xiii. 16; Nah. ii. 2 1) with 
Is. xxiv. 1; Nah. 5 with Is. xlvii. 2, 3; and 
Nah. iit. 7 with Is. li. 19. For the purpose of 
showing that Nahum preceded Jeremiah, Strauss 
quotes other passages in which the later prophet i ig 
believed to have had in his mind expressions of his 
predecessor with which he was familiar. The most 
striking of these are Jer. x. 19 compared with Nah. 
iii. 19; Jer. xiii. 26 with Nah. iii. 53 Jer. 1. 37, bi 
30 with Nah. iii. 13. Words, which are assumed 
by the same commentator to be peculiar to the 
times of Isaiah, are appealed to by him as evi- 
dences of the date of the prophecy. But the 
only examples which he quotes prove nothing: 


FI, s sheteph (Nah. i. 8, A. V. * flood ’*), occurs 
in Job, the Psalms, and in Proverbs, but not once in 
Isaiah; and TTS, métsiiradh (Nah. ii. 1 [2], 
A. V. “munition ’’) is found only once in Isaiah, 
though it occurs frequently in the Chronicles, and 
is not a word likely to be uncommon or peculiar, 
so that nothing can be interred from it. Besides, 
all this would be as appropriate to the times of 
Hezekiah as to those of Manasseh. That the proph- 
ecv was Written before the final downfall of Nin- 
eveh, and its capture by the Medes and Chaldeans 
(cir. B. C. 625), will be admitted. The allusions te 
the oS power ae ps it was still unbroken 
(i. 12, ii. 13, 14 (IE. V. 12, 13), iii, 15-17). The 
lor 2 ‘of the kingdom was at its brightest in the 
reien of Esarhaddon (8. Cc. 680-660), who for 18 
years nade Babylon the. seat of empire, and thi 
fact would incline us to fix the date of Nahur 
rather in the reign of his father Sennacherib, foi 
Nineveh alone is contemplated in the destruction 
threatened to the Assyrian power, and no hint is 
given that its importance in the kingdom was di- 
minished, as it necessarily would be, by the estab- 
lishment of another capital. That Palestine was 
suflerine from the effects of Assyrian invasion at 
the time of Nahum's writing cone probable from 
the allusions in i. 11, 12, 13, ii. 2; and the vivid 
description of the Assyrian armament in ik 3, 4. 
At sucha time the prophecy would be appropriate, 
and if i. 14 refers to the death of Sennacherib in 
the house of Nisroch, it must have been written 
before that event. The capture of No Ammon, or 
Thebes, has not. been identified with anything like 
certainty. It is referred to as of recent occurrence, 
and it has been conjectured with probability thas 
it was sacked by Sargon in the invasion of Egypt 
alluded to in Is. xx. 1. These circumstances seen 
to determine the 14th year of Hezekiah (B. c. 712, 
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as the period before which the prophecy of Nahum 
could not have been written. The condition of 
Assyria in the reign of Sennacherib would corre- 
spond with the state of things implied in the proph- 
ecy, and it is on all accounts most probable that 
Nahum flourished in the latter half of the reign of 
Hezekiah, and wrote his prophecy soon after the 
date above mentioned, either in Jerusalem or its 
neighborhood, where the echo still lingered of the 
rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, 
and of the jumping chariots”? of the Assyrian 
host, and “the flame of the sword and lightning 
of the spear’? still flashed in the memory of the 
beleaguered citizens. 

The subject of the prophecy is, in accordance 
with the superscription, ‘ the burden of Nineveh.” 
The three chapters into which it is divided form a 
consecutive whole. The first chapter is introduc- 
tory. It commences with a declaration of the char- 
acter of Jehovah, “a God jealous and avenging,” 
as exhibited in his dealings with his enemies, and 
the swift and terrible vengeance with which He 
pursues them (i. 2-G), while to those that trust in 
Him He is ‘* good, a stronghold in the day of 
trouble’ (i. 7), in contrast with the overwhelming 
flood which shall sweep away his foes (i. 8). The 
language of the prophet now becomes more special, 
and points to the destruction which awaited the 
hosts of Assyria who had just gone up out of 
Judah (i. 9-11). In the verses that follow the in- 
tention of Jehovah is still more fully declared, and 
addressed first to Judah (i. 12, 13), and then to the 
monarch of Assyria (i. 14). And now the vision 
grows more distinct. ‘The messenger of glad tidinys, 
the news of Nineveh’s downfall, trod the mountains 
that were round about Jerusalem (i. 15), and pro- 
claimed to Judah the accomplishment of her vows. 
But round the doomed city gathered the destroying 
armies; “the breaker in pieces’ had gone up, and 
Jehovah mustered his hosts to the battle to avenze 
his people (ii. 1, 2). ‘he prophet’s mind in vision 
sees the burnished bronze shields of the scariet-clad 
warriors of the hesieving army, the flashing steel 
scythes of their war-chariots as they are drawn up 
in battle-array, and the quivering cypress-shafts of 
their spears (ii. 3). The Assyrians hasten to the 
defense : their chariots rush madly through the 
streets, and run to and fro like the lightning in the 
broad ways, which glare with their bri¢ht armor 
like torches. Buta panic has seized their mighty 
ones; their ranks are broken as they march, and 
they hurry to the wall only to see the covered bat- 
tering-rams of the besiegers ready for the attack 
(ii. 4, 5). The crisis hastens on with terrible 
rapidity. The river-gates are broken in, and the 
royal palace is in the hands of the victors (ii. 6). 
And then comes the end; the city is taken and 
carried captive, and her maidens “ nioan as with 
the voice of doves,” beating their breasts with sorrow 
(ii. 7). The flight becomes general, and the leaders 
in vain endeavor to stem the torrent of fuyitives 
(ii. 8). The weulth of the city and its accumu- 
lated treasures become the spoil of the captors, and 
the conquered suffer all the horrors that follow the 
assault and storm (ii. 9, 10). Over the charred 
and blackened ruins the prophet, as the mouth- 
piece of Jehovah, exclaims in triumph, ‘ Where is | 
the lair of the lions, the feeding place of the young | 
fons, where walked lion, lioness, lion’s whelp, and 
rone made (them) afraid?” (ii. 11, 12). But for 
ull this the downfall of Nineveh was certain, for 
“behold! I am against thee, saith Jehovah of 


ee or 
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Hosts ** (ii. 13). The vision ends, and the prophet, 
recalled from the scenes of the future to the real- 
ities of the present. collects himself, as it were, for 
one final outburst of withering denunciation against 
the Assyrian city, not now threatened by her Me- 
dian and Chaldean conquerors, but in the full tide 
of prosperity, the oppressor and corrupter of na- 
tions. Mingled with this woe there is no touch of 
sadness or compassion for her fate; she will fall 
unpitied and unlamented, and with terrible calm- 
ness the prophet pronounces her final doom: “ all 
that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands 
ever thee: for upon whom hath not. thy wickedness 
passed continually ? "' (ili, 19). 

Aa a poet, Nahum occupies a hizh place in the 
first rank of Tlebrew literature. In proof of this 
it is only necessary to refer to the opening verses 
of his prophecy (i. 2-6), and to the magnificent 
description of the siege and destruction of Nineveh 
inch. ii. His stvle is clear and uninvolved, though 
pregnant and foreible; his diction sonorous and 
rhythmical, the words reéchoing to the sense 
(comp. ii. 4, iii. 3). Some words and forms. of 
words are almost peculiar to himself; as, for ex- 


ample, Myo for MI, 
besides in Job ix. 17; SZ(2 for S22, in i. 2, is 


found only in Josh. xxiv. 19; MASK, ii. 9 [10], 
is fornd in Job xviii. 3, and there not in the same 


in i. 3, occurs only 


9 


= 


22: ATID and OY, ii. 3 (4), M72, ii. 7 [8], 
TAD and TYZADV, ii. 10 [11], EWAN, iii. 


T $ 


sense; “FTF, in iii. 2, is only found in Judy. v. 


17, and TTD, iii. 19, do not occur elsewhere. 
The unusual form of the pronominal suflix in 


TIDDN OD. ii. 13 [14], WED for WED, iii. 18, 
ee ee T T 

are peculiar to Nahum; VY", iii. 5, is only found 

in 1 K. vit. 36; ‘353, lil. 17, occurs besides only 

in Am. vil. 1; and the foreien word WD, iii. 


17, in the slightly different form DEV, is found 
only in Jer. li. 27, 

Yor illustrations of Nabum’s prophecy, see the 
article NINEVEH. W. A. W. 

*® For the general writers on the Minor Prophets 
see the addition .o Mica (Amer. ed.). Part xix. 
of Lange’s Bibelurrk des A. Test. by Dr. Paul 
Kleinert (1868) includes Nahum. It furnishes a 
new translation of the text, instead of adhering to 
that of Luther. Aniong the special writers on this 
prophet are Bibliander, Propheta Vah. gucta reri- 
tatem Hebr. (1534); Abarbanel, Curim. in Nah, 
rabb, et Lat. (1703); Kalinski, Virtretnne. Hub, et) 
Nah. ete. (1748); Kreenen, Nah. vaticiniun, phil. 
ct crit. excpositum (1808): Justi, Nal. neu icer- 
sefzt ue erlautcrt (1820); Toelemann, Wah. orae- 
ulum illustrarit (1842); and O. Strauss, Nehame 
de Nino vaticinium (1853). There is a * ‘Transla- 
tion of the Prophecy of Nahum with Notes? by 
Prof. B. B. Edwards in the Bibl Saera, v. 551- 
576. It is a fine example of exact Biblical exegesis. 
Recent explorations in the East have given fresh 
interest to the study of Nahuin. Among the works 
which illustrate the connections of the book with 
Assytian and Babylonian history in addition to the 
commentaries, are M. von Niebuhr’s CVeschichte 
Assur's u. Babel’s (1857); O. Strauss, Nineve u. 
das Wort Gottes (1855); Layard, Nineveh ana 
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its Remains; Vance Smith, The Prophecies 
relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians (Lond. 
1857); Rawlinson, clveteud Monarchics, vol. i. See 
the copious list of works in German, Freneh, and 
Ienelish, relating to the fall of Nineveh in Lance's 
Bibelwork (yp. 100) as above. Nineveh, which dis- 
appeared so suddenly atter its devon: was pronounced 
by the prophet, may almost be said to stund hetore 
us acum in the leht of the remains restored to us 
by modern discoveries. “The articles on Nahum 
by Winer in his Bit deala. by Navelsbaeh in 
Herzow’s Real kuch. and by Wunderlich in 
Zeller’s Bibl. Worterb. should not be overlooked. 
In opposition to the view that) Nahum lived in 
Asavria, Dleek (01. in dus A. Test. p. S44) avrees 
with those who decide that the prophet was not 
only born in Palestine, but wrote the book which 
bears his name in) Jerusalem or the vicinity Gi. 
12 f.. [Ee iKostu, Amer. ed. | 

The book of Nahum contains nothing strictly 
Messianic. It is important as a source of per- 
manent instruction because it Ulustrates so signally 
the law of retribution according to which God deals 
with nations, and the fidelity with which He fulfills 
his promises and threatenings to the righteous or 
the wicked. I. 


NACIDUS (Natdos; Alex. Naesdos: Racanas) 
== BENATA, of the sons of Pahath Moab (1 Esdr. 
ix. 31; comp. Ezr. x. 30). 

NAIL. [. (of finger).¢ —1. A nail or elaw 
of man or animal. 2. A point or style, ce. g. for 
writing : see Jer. xvilk bo Z'ypporen eceurs in 


Deut. xxi. 12, in connection with the verb my, 
‘asdh, “to make,” here rendered weprovex ica, ¢tr- 
cumcidy, A. Veo “pares? but in mare. « dress,’ 
“ suffer to grow.” Gesenins explains “make neat.” 

Mueh controversy has arisen on the meaning of 
this passave: one set of interpreters. iueluding 
Josephus and Philo, regardine the action as in- 
dicative of mourning, while others refer it to the 
deposition of mourning. Some, who weuld thus 
belong to the latter class, refer it to the practice of 
staining the nails with henneh. 

The word sch, * make,” is used both of  dress- 
ing,” te. making clean the feet, and also of 
"ae. combing and making neat the 


. 


“ trimming, 
beard, in the case of Mephibosheth, 2 Sam. xix. 24. 
It seems, therefore, on the whole to mean © make 
suitable to the particular purpose intended, what- 
ever that may be: unless, as Gesenius thinks, the 
passave refers to the completion of the female cap- 
tive’s month of seclusion, that purpose is evidently 
one of mourning — a month’s mourning interposed 
for the purpose of preventing on the one hand too 
hasty an approach on the part of the eaptor, and 
on the other too sudden a shoek to natural feeling 
in the captive. Following this line of interpreta- 
tion, the command will stand thus: The eaptive is 
to lay aside the “ raiment of her captivity,” namely, 
her ordinary dress in which she had been taken 
captive, and she is to remain in) mourning retire- 


@ TOO, Cphar,a Chaldee form of the Heb. JAEY, 
tztpporen, from the root NOV, connected with Jo); 
ane caine if 
saphar, “to scrape,” or “pare: ovvé: vagus, 
b TT), jathéd: mégoados: paxiilus, clavus; akin 


> a ad 


to Arab. Oe) watada, “to fix a peg.” 
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ment for a mon. with hair shortened and nuils 
made suitable to the same purp?se, thus presenting 
an appearance of woe to which the nails untrimmed 
and shortened hair would seem each in their way 
most suitable (see Job i. 20). 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that the shaving 
the head, ete., indicate the time of retirement com- 
pleted, we must suppose also a sort of Nazaritic 
initiation into her new condition, a supposition for 
which there is elsewhere no warrant in the Law, 
besides the fact that the “ making,’’ whether paring 
the nails or Jetting them grow, is nowhere men- 
tioned as a Nazaritic ceremony, and also that the 
shavine the head at the end of the month would 
seem an altogether unsuitable introduction to the 
condition of a bride. 

We conclude, therefore, that the captive’s head 
was shaved at the commencement of the month, 
and that during that period her nails were to be 
allowed to grow in token of natural sorrow and 
consequent personal neglect. Joseph. int. iv. 8- 
2:3: Philo, Tept ptravOp. c. ld, vol. il. p- ood, ed. 
Mangey; Clem. Alex. Strom. it. ec. 18, iit. e. 11, 
vol. ii. pp. £75, 545, ed. Potter; Calmet, Patrick; 
Crit. Sacer. on Deut. xxi. 12; Schleusner, Lez. 
ae MEpPLOVUX I Cw? Selden, dle Jur. Nat. Vv. xiii. 
p. 644; Harmer, Ohs. iv. 104; Wilkinson, Ane. 
ha. it. 845: Lane, VW 2. i. 64; Gesenius, p. 1075; 
Michaelis, Levrs of Voges, art. 88, vol. i. p. 464, 
ed. Smith: Num. vi. 2, 18. 

Il.—1. A nail (Is. xli. 7), a stake (Is. xxsiii. 
20), also.a tent-peg. ‘Tent-pegs are usually of wood 
and of large size. but sometimes, as was the case 


with those used to fasten the curtains of the Taber- 


naele, of metal (iex. xxvii. 19, xxxvill. 20; see 
Lightfoot, Spre7l. in’ Ex. § 42; Joseph. dnt. v. 
5,4). Larry, Text.) 

2.¢ A nail, primarily a point.¢ We are told that 
David prepared iron for the nails to be used in the 
Temple; and as the holy of holies was plated with 
cold, the nails also for fastening the plates were 
probably of gold. ‘Their weight is said to have been 
50 shekels, = 25 ounces, a weight obviously so much 
too small, unless mere gilding be supposed, for the 
total weight required, that LXX. and Vulg. render 
it as expressing that of each nail, which is equally 
excessive. ‘To remedy this difticulty Thenius sug- 
gests reading 500 for 50 shekels (1 Chr. xxii. 33 
2 Chr. iii. 9; Bertheau, en Chronicles, in Kurzgef. 
Handb.). [On “nails”? in Eee). xii. 11, see 
Mastrr, Amer. ed.] 

« Nail,” Vulg. palus, is the rendering of wde~ 
cados in Eeclus. xxvii. 2. In N. T. we have RaAos 
and mpoonAdw In speaking of the nails of the Cross 
(John xx. 25; Col. ii. 14). [See addition to 
CRUCIFIXION. ] H. W. P. 


NA/‘IN (Naiy [either from JN), pasture, or 


PPI, grucefulness: Naim]). There are no ma- 
terials for a long history or a detailed description 
of this village of Galilee, the gate of which is made 
illustrious by the raising of the widow's son (Luke 








¢ “WADID, masmér,) only used in plur.: FAos: 
clavus, 
d From WP, ‘stand on end,” as hair (Ges. § 
961). 
& - ¢ 
1 Closely allicd to Arab. ybasn, mismar, ans.” 


- 
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ri 12). But two points connected with it are of 
atreme interest to the Biblical student. The site 
of the village is certainly known; and there can he 
no doubt as to the approach by which our Saviour 
was coming when He met the funeral. ‘The modern 
Neinis situated on the northwestern edge of the 
“Little Hermon,” or Jebel el-Diihy, where the 
ground falls into the plain of Esdraelon. Nor has 
the name ever been forvotten. ‘The crusaders knew 
it, and Eusebius aud Jerome mention it in its 
right connection with the neighborhood of IEndor. ; 
Again, the entrance to the place must probably 
always have been up the steep ascent from the 
plain; and here, on the west side of the villace, 
the rock is full of sepulchral caves. It appears also 
that there are similar caves on the east side. 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 361; Van de Velde, Syria 
und Pulestine, ii. 382; Stanley, Sinai and Pales- 
tine, p. 357; Thomson, Land and Book, p. 445; 
Porter, Handbook to Syria, p. 358.) J. S. Il. 


* Nain is distinctly visible from the top of Tabor 
across an intervening branch of the plain of Es- 
draelon. It is but a few miles distant from Nazareth. 
Shonem and EEndor are in the neighborhood. ‘The 
present name (though variously written by travel- 
lers) is the identical ancient name. Mr. ‘Tristram 
(Land of Israel, p. 130) speaks of a fountain here, 
which explains why the place has been so long in- 
habited. Thomson states (Land and Book, ii. 158) | 
that “the tombs are chiefly on the east of the 
village,” and not on the west (see above). On the: 
miracle of restoring to life the son of the widow 
at Nain (Luke vii. 11-15), see Trench on Miracles, | 
p- 222. The custom of carrying the dead for in- | 
lerment outside of the cities and villages, is still, as 
on that occasion, almost universal in Palestine. 

Whether we understand bier’ or “ coffin"? to 
be meant by gopds in the narrative, is immaterial 
to its accuracy. Present usages show that the body | 
in either case was not so confined as to make it im- 
possible for the “ young man” to rise and sit up 
at the command of Christ. [Corriy, Amer. ed. ] 
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school or colleye of prophets over which Samuel pre- 
sided, as Elisha did over those at Gilgal and Jericho. 

This interpretation was unkuown to Josephus. 
who gives the name PaABaadé, to the translators 
of the LXX. and the Peshito-Syriac (Jonath), and 
to Jeroine.¢ It appears first in the ‘Tarcum-Jon- 


athan, where for Naioth we find throughout W323 


NIE DAN, “the house of instruction,’ the term 4 


!which appears in later times to have been regularly 


applied to the schools of the Rabbis (Buxtorf, Lec 
Tali. 106) —and where ver. 20 is rendered, “ and 
they saw the company of scribes singing praises, 
and Samuel teaching, standing over them,” thus 
introducing the idea of Samuel as a teacher. This 
interpretation of Naioth is now generally accepted 
by the lexicographers and commentators. G. 


* NAKED. (Dress, vol. i. p. 620 b.] 


* NAMES, Bipireau; THEIR OnIGIN AND 
SIGNIFICANCE. — Names are archeological monu- 
ments. [specially is this true of those presented 
tous in the primitive languages of ankind. Orig- 
inally given for the purpose of distinguishing dif- 
ferent. objects, or of indicating the significanee 
which those objects possessed for the name-civer, 
they connate and perpetuate the conceptions, feel- 
ings, and modes of thought of their originators. It 
is on this account that their study is at once so 
fascinating and of such real utility. It is the study 
of the thoucht-fossils of mankind. 

The two prineipal cautions to be given to the 
student of names, are, first, to guard against false 
etymologies, and secondly, to beware of mystical 
or merely fanciful interpretations. A recent: Ene- 
lish writer has wittily illustrated the first danger 
by saving, that the tvro must not think he has 
discovered a wonderful fitness in the denomination 
of the metropolitan residence of the English primate, 
Lambeth, beeause forsooth Leaa is a Moneolian 
word for “ Chief Priest.’ and Beth the Hebrew 
term for “house’’; since, if the truth must be 


The writer bas witnessed funerals in Greece at: told, the term Lambeth is derived from an Anglo- 


which the upper side of the coffin was left entirely | 


open, and the lid carried before the corpse until the | 
procession reached the grave (see Jllustr. of Scrip- 
ture, p. 120). lI. 


NA’IOTH (9, according to the Aer’ or 
corrected text of the Masorets, which is followed 
by the A. V., but in the Cethib or oriyinal text 


r),2 t.e. Nevaioth [habitations]: [Rom. Naud; 
Vat.] Avad; Alex. Naviw@: Naioth), or more 
fully? “ Naioth in Ramah;'? a place in which 


latter had made his escape from the jealous fury 
of Saul (1 Sam. xix. 18, 19, 22, 23, xx. 1). It is 
evident from ver. 18, that Naioth was not actually 
In Ramah, Samuel's habitual residence, though 
from the affix it must have been near it (Ewald, 
Ml. 66). In its corrected form (Ker?) the name 
tiguifies * habitations,’ and from an early date has 
been interpreted to mean the huts or dwellings of a 


ee 





@ The plural of ry). The original form (Cethih) 


would be the plural of fT1‘)3 (Simonis, Onom. 30), a 
word which does not appear to have existed. 

>’ Naioth ” occurs both in Heb. and A. V. in 1 Sam. 
tr. 18, only. Tho LXX. supply év ‘Pad in that 
verse. The Vulgate adheres to the Hebrew. 


Samuel and David took refuge together, after the 


Saxon compound, signifving «the muddy landing 
place"! An equally striking exemplitication of 
the second liability is furnished us by a recent 
American writer in this department, Mr. W. Arthur. 
In his work on the Derivation of Family Names’? 
(N.Y. 1897) we find an old Christian-rabbinical 


hidea thus rehabilitated: - The signification of the 


Hebrew names reeorded in the fifth chapter of 
Genesis, When arranged in order, present an epitome 
of the ruin and recovery of inan through a Re- 
deemer, thus: — 


Adan ‘Man in the image of God’ 
Seth t Substituted by.’ 

Enos . Frail man,’ 

Canaan © Lamenting.’ 

Mahalaleel ©The blessed God.’ 

Jered. . . . © ‘Shall come down ' 

inoch C'Teaching.’ 

Methuselah . © His death shall seud? 
ITemech . . To the humble.’ 

Noah . » « « Consolation.’ 


¢ In his notice of this name in the Onomasticon 
(* Namoth “’), Jerome refers to his observations thereon 
in the “libri Hebraicarum quastiouum.”’ As, how- 
ever, we at present possess those books, they contaig 
no reference to Naioth. 


d It oceurs again in the Targum for the residence 
of Huldah the prophetess (2 K. xxii. 14). 
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“These names in the order in which they are 
recorded read thus: «To man, once made m the 
Emave of God, now substituted by man, frail and 
full of sorrow, the blessed God shall come down 
himself to the earth teaching, and his death shall 
send to the humble consolation’ *' (!) The oriy- 
inal author of this remarkable piece of interpreta- 
tion seems to have been Ursinus, chief author of 
the Heidelbery Cateehism. Dr. Alabaster repeated 
it in a sermon on 1 Chron. i. 1-4 delivered before 
the University of Cambridge, and Dr. Brown of 
Haddington introduces it with evident approbation 
into his “ Dictionary of the Bible,’ art. Adam. 
(lor analogons instances of exevetical trifling on the 
part of the cabulistic writers, see, McClintock and 
Strony’s Cyclop. of ae Theol. and Keelesiast. 
Tileiate. art. Cabal, 

Notwithstanding sue i‘ fanciful attempts to dis- 
cover the whole system of Christian truth in a 
venealogical table, if must not be forgotten that 
the names of the Bible have in innumerable in- 
stances a real and profound significance. This is 
apparent from the fact, that on mentioning a name 
the sacred writers in almost countless cases pause 
to call our attention either to its etymological sic¢- 
nifieation or to the reasons which led to its bestow- 
ment. In view of the special attention paid to 
etymology in the American edition of the present 
work, we shall restrict. ourselves in this article to 
general facts and statements relative to names of 
places and persons. For information respecting 
particular names whose derivation or signification 
present especial problems, we may safely refer the 
reader to the appropriate articles in the Dictionary 
and to the literature given below. 

I. Names or Pracrs. These may be divided 
into two general classes, descriptive and_ historical. 
The former are such as mark some peculiarity of 
the locality, usually a natural one, e. g., Sharon, 
plain’; Gibeah, “ hill’; Pisgah, © height"; 
Mizpah, “ watchtower,” ¢ ete. The extraordinary 
richness and expressiveness of the Hebrew topo- 
graphical voeabulary (see Stanley, Appendix to 8. 
and P. pp. 471-519), rendered the construetion of 
descriptive names in this way an exceedingly easy 
and natural process. How apt the designations 


were can yet be scen in hundreds of instances. See 
for example, Carmel, * the park,” in volume first 


of this work. 

Of the second class of local names, some were 
given in honor of individual men, e. g., the city 
noch, Gen. iv. 17; Dan, Judg. xviii. 29; Jebus, 
Cesarea, Casarea Philippi, ete. More Ronionle, 
however, such names were given to perpetuate the 
memory of some important historic oecurrence. 
Thus Bahel, we are told, received its name © he- 
cause the Lord did there confound the language of 
all the earth,’ Gen. xi. 9. (See, however, the 
native etymology, sub voce.) Bethel perpetuated 
through all Jewish history the early revelations of 
God to Jacob, Gen. xxvili. 19, xxxv. 15. See 
Jehovah. jireh, Gen. xxii. 14; rons wells, Gen. 
xxvi. 20 fh; Mahanaim, Gen. xxxii. 2; Peniel, Gen. 
xxxli. 30; Massah and Meribah, Tex. xvii. 73) Kib- 
roth-hattaavah, Num. xi. 384: Hormah, Num. xxi. 
3: Achor, Josh. vii. 26;,Bochim, Jud. ii. 5; Cabul, 
1K. ix. 13, &., &e. In some instances it may 





a* The Hebrew forms of the names in this article 
vill be found in connection with the English forms in 
their respective places, and need not be repeated here. 

H. 
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be difficult to determine to which class a particuin 
name belongs; thus Golgotha, or Calvary, is sup- 
posed by some to have been so called because ir 
the form of “a skull,’ 2. ¢. a well-marked hillock, 
others however, deny that the traditional conception 
of a *¢ ount Calvary’? has any Scriptural warrant, 
and trace the name to the fact that it was the cus- 
tomary place for capital executions. The former 
class would make it a descriptive, the latter a his- 
torical, name. The importance of the question in 
a topographical point of view is self-evident. 

In forming compounds to serve as names of 
towns or other localities, some of the most common 
terms employed by the Hebrews were Kir, a * wall” 
or fortress’? (Kir-haresh); Awrzath, “city ” (Kir- 
jath-arba; Kirjath-huzoth, “ city of streets ’’; Kir- 
jath-jearim, “city of woods’ = Forestville; Kir- 
jath-sepher, «city of books’’; Kirjath-sannah, 
city of Jearning "); En, “fountain ” (En-eglaim, 
“fountain of the two ane ’*: En-gannim, « foun- 
tain of the gardens"; FE n-redi, ‘fountain of ae 
kid"; En- “hakkore «fountain of the cry or prayer,” 
Tada xv. 19; En- rose, ‘fountain of the fuller,” 
etc.); Se “a well’? (Beer-elim, ‘well of the 
mighty ones’? or *¢ well of the terebinth"’; Beer- 
lahai-roi,  Puteus (De?) viventis, aspicrentis me,” 
Simonis; Beer-sheba, well of the oath’’); Beth, 
‘house’? (Beth-arabah, “ house of the desert"; 
Beth-aven, ** house of vanity’ or of idols; Beth- 
emek, “ house of the valley ’’; Beth-horon, “ place 
of the great cavern’’?; Beth-lehem, “house of 
bread’; Beth-shan, ‘house of rest*?; Beth- 
shemesh, “ house of the sun’’ ete., ete.). The 
names of rivers and bodies of water were almost 
always of a descriptive character, e. g., Jordan, 
«descending "'; > NKishon, * tortuous ’’;  Chebar, 
‘abundant’? or “vehement '’;  Kidron, « very 
black’; Merom, “a high place”? (fully written 
Mey-merom, * waters of the heights *’); Jam-Suph, 
‘sea of weeds’ (Red Sea); Jam-Arabah, “sea 
of the desert,” or Jam-Hammelach, salt sea” 
(Dead Sea); Jam-chinnereth, “ sea of the Harp” 
(Sea of Galilee, said to have been so called from its 
shape). The names of countries and _ sections of 
country were almost. universally derived from the 
name of their first settlers or earliest historic popu- 
lations, ¢. y., Canaan; Misraim (Egypt); Edom; 
Asshur (evan Tarshish; Ilavilah, ete. In the 
Geographical Appendix to Osborn’s Patlestine, 
Past and Present, Phila. 1858, may be found an 
exhaustive list of the names of all places and 
nations mentioned in the O. or N. Test., with 
references to all the passages where they occur and 
the latitude and longitude of each locality so far as 
ascertained. The Bible Atlas of Maps and Plans 
by the Rev. Samuel Clark, published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge (Lond. 1868), 
has a “Complete Index to the Geographical Names 
in the English Bible,’ including the Apocrypha, 
by George Grove. 

I. Names or Persons. Unlike the Romans, but 
like the Greeks, the Hebrews were & mononymous 
people, that is, each person received but a single 
name. In the case of boys this was conferred upon 
the ci¢hth day in connection with the rite of cir- 
cumeision (Luke i. 59, ii. 21; comp. Gen. xvii. 
h-14, xxi. 3, 4). To distinguish an individual 
from others of the same name it was customary, a8 
among most, if not all primitive peoples, to add to 
his own proper name that of his father, or if that 
was insufficient, the names of several ancestors in 
ascending order (Jer. xxxvi. 14). Instead of the 
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father’s name that of the mother was sometimes 
used, possibly in cases where the mother was the 
more widely known of the two (1 Chr. ii. 16). In 
some instances the father is represented as con- 
ferring the name, in others the mother. ‘Thus, 
to over the naming of the animals and of 
Eve by Adam, Seth named Enos, Lamech Noah, 


Jacob Benjamin, etc. On the other hand Ive: 


named Cain and Seth, probably also Abel; Lot’s 
daughters named Moab and Ammon; Leah gave 
names to Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, (sad, 
Asher, Issachar, Zebulun, and Dinah; Rachel to 
Dan, Naphtali, Joseph, and her last born, which 
was however changed by Jacob. (See Moroni, 
Dizionario.) 

Distinguishing with Ewald three classes of names, 
the simple, the derivative and the compound, we 
will briefly treat of each in order. 

1. Simple numes. These in Hebrew, as in all 
languages, were largely borrowed from nature, ¢. 7., 
Deborah, ‘bee’’; Arieh, “Leo” or “Lyon”; 
Tamar, “a palm-tree’?; Jonah, “ dove’; Nachel, 
“ewe’’; Shual, “fox ’’; Caleb, ‘dog’; Hodesh, 
“new moon’'; Cheran, ‘lamb’; Dishan, “ ga- 
velle,’”’ etc., etc. Others are of a descriptive char- 
acter, e. g-, Ashur, “ black’? (comp. however 
Simonis); Edom, “red”; Esau, “hairy ’’; Gareb, 
ésscabbed '’ ; Korah, “bald’?; Chimcham, “ pining ”’ 
(can be understood, however, in the sense of Desi- 
derius ; so vy Simonis) ; Paseah, “the lame"’; [kkesh, 
‘‘ crooked ”’ (here too, Simonis has an interpretation 
of his own, understanding the term as relating to 
the hair, like the Latin name Crispus). Still other 
names were borrowed from human occupations and 
conditions, e. g., Dan, “a judge”; Sarah, “a 
princess’’; Carmi, ‘vine-dresser,” etc. etc. 
Whether diminutives are found in Hebrew may be 
doubted. Ewald and others have claimed that 
Zebulun and Jeduthun are such. This peculiarity 
of the Hebrew is the more remarkable from the 
fact, that its near cognate, the Arabic, abounds in 
diminutives. 

2. Derivative names. Many names of women 
were derived from those of men by change of ter- 
mination: Hammelech, “ the king,” Hammoleketh, 
«the queen,” (like the German Konig, Konigin); 
Meshullam, “ Pius, Meshullameth, “ Pia” ; 
Haggi or Haggai, “exultation,’” and Hagzith ; 
Judah, Judith; Dan, Dinah, ete., etc. Such deri- 
vations, however, are limited to simple names, no 
instance occurring where a feminine name is derived 
from a compound masculine one. On this pecu- 
liarity Ewald remarks, that as the same compound 
names are sometimes used both for men and women, 
and as names are applied to women which could 
not originally have been applicable to any but men, 
as Abigail, and Ahinoam, we must assume that the 
plastic power of language had already exhausted 
itself in this remote province, and that for this 
reason, the distinction of the feminine was omitted ; 
in the same way as Sanskrit and Greek adjectives 
of the form edSaluwy, ebruxhs, are not able to dis- 
tinguish the feminine in form. 

The final syllable -/, or -ai, in such names as 
Amittai, Barzillai, is regarded by Ewald as a deriv- 
ative particle, so that according to this granima- 
vian the names mentioned would be equivalent to 

¢Truman” and “Ironman.” All other etymol- 
wists, however, whom we have consulted, regard 
the syllable in question as au imperfectly expressed 
Jah, and interpret the names “ Truth of Jehovah,” 
‘etron of Jehovah,” etc. Of the use of the same 
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terminational syllable to form patronymics in He 
brew, see Wilkinson, pp. 29-42. 

The most anomalous phenomenon observable in 
the derivation of Hebrew names is the fact, that 
in the employment of names derived from abstract 
nouns masculine ones are often applied to women. 
and feminine ones to men, while in other cases 
names identical in meaning and distinguished as 
to gender by their termination are applied to a 
single sex. In this respect Hebrew usage seems 
to have been subject to no rule. Thus Shelomi, 
‘peaceable’? or “my peace.’’ and Shelomo, Ie- 
brew for Solomon, are masculine furms and were 
used as masculine names, but Shelomith, the 
feminine form, was not only a name of women, but 
also of men, 1 Chr. xxvi. 25, 26, xxiii. 1 = Shemer 
and Shimri, “ watchful’? or “guarded "* (of God), 
are names of men both in form and fact. The 
feminine forin, Shimrath, is nevertheless applied to 
aman, 1 Chr. vili. 21; while in 2 Chr. xxiv. 26 
another feminine form, Shimrith, is the name of a 
woman. <Analogous to this is the fact, that many 
titles of men were feminine and required to be con- 
strued with feminine adjectives, ete., as Pechah, 
«vovernor,” Koheleth, “ preacher,” ete., while in 
other cases masculine nouns took feminine termi- 
nations in the plural, e. g. lb, “father,” plural 
aboth not abim ; or feininine nouns the plural end- 
ing of the masculine, e. g., Willah, “word,” Ail- 
lim, “ words.”’ See the Grammars. 


3. Compound Names. ‘These constitute in all 
languages the most interesting and instructive class, 
since they reflect emotions and ideas, for whose ex- 
pression a conscious exercise of the onomatopoetic 
faculty was requisite. In IIcbrew we find some, 
which have no especial religious or social signifi- 
cance, as for example, Phinehas, ‘¢ mouth of brass ”’ ; 
Ishod, “‘ man of beauty ’?; Gemalli, « camel- owner.” 
The majority, however, have such significance, being 
compounded either (1) with terms denoting relation- 
ship, as Ad/, or ab (Abilud, “father of praise”? ; 
Abijam, «f. of the sea’’; Abimelech, “f of the 
king’; Abinoam, “f. of pleasantness’’; Abitub, 
“ f. of woodness,”’ etc. etc.);—Achi (Iing. ver. Ahz), 
‘brother’ (Ahihud, Ahimelech, Ahinoam, Ahitub, 
etc., etc.) ;— Ben (Syriac Bur), “son”? (Benoni, 
“son of my sorrow’’; Benjamin, “s. of my right 
hand*’; Ben-hail, “s. of the host’?; Darabbas, 
Bar-jona, ete.),— or Bath, © daughter” (Bath- 
sheba, Bath-shua, “d. of an oath ’’); or (2) with 
nouns borrowed from the sphere of national life and 


aspiration, such as Am (DY) « people,’ resembling 


the numerous Greck compounds with Aads and 
S7uos (Amminadab, q. v.; Ammizabad, * people 
of the Giver” 7. e. God: Jeroboam, “ whose people 
are countless,’ or “increaser of the people ’’; 
Jashobeam, “he will return among the people,” 
Jones, ‘people’s leader,’ Mwald, “ habitabit in 
populo,” Simonis; Jekameam, “ gatherer of the 
people,” ete.);— Jfelech, “king (Abimelech, 
“father of the king’; Ahimelcch, “brother of the 
king.’ On Nathan-melech, Ibed-melech, aud 
Regem-melech, sce Wilkinson, pp. 390-897); or 
(3) with names of God, as for instance, Shaddai 
(Ammishaddai, “people of the Almighty,” and 
Zurishaddai, “my rock is the Almighty ’’);— /4, 
prefixed or suflixed (EInathan or N athaniel, equiv- 
alent to Theodotus or Dositheus; Eliezer, “ God 
of help” or Ger. Golthil/; Israel, “ pugnator Dei,” 
Winer; Eliphalet, «God of salvation ’’; Aviel, “ lion 
of God”; Flishaphat, “God is julge;” Abdiel, 
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“servant of God") :— {dent “lord * (Adoniram, 
“lord of exaltation,’ Adonijah, *my lord is Je- 
hovah : Adonikam, “lord of the enemy,’ Gese- 
nius, or Jord who assists,” Furst, &* Dominus sur- 
rexit,”? Nimonis and fones);— Jehorah, when pre- 
fixed shortened to Jeho. or Jo, when sutlixed to 
John or yeh or ¢ (Jonathan and Nethaniah, parallel 
with EEluathan and Nathaniel, “ Jehovah-viven.”’ 
comp. Jehonadab and Jehohauan; Jehotada, + Je- 
hoval knows s Jehoiachin, Jehovah will estab- 
lish; Joab, © whose father is Jehovah; Elijah, 
“the streneth of Jehovah: Ishmerai, “ whom 
Jehovah shall keep,’ ete.). Tt remains to be ob- 
served in this connection, that Ad7, or Ad, is sup- 
posed by Gesenius and most. etymologists to have 
originally desienated in all instances a direet blood 
relagenship, bat in the proeess of tine to have 
become a constituent part of proper names, which 
were used without reference to their striet ety- 
molovical meanings. This view) is opposed by 
Ewald, who thinks, however. that in later times the 
term “ father’? was often used to express a certain 
dignity, as “father "or Jord of a town. Se in 
1 Chr. i. 2) 42. 45, 50. &e., where {4 is com- 
pounded with names of places. On the possessive 
sense of Ad or {26 in composition, see Wilkinson, 
pp. 860-367. 

The non-Hebrew names of the Old Testament 
are clictly Eeyvptian, Canaanitish, and Persian. 
These are separately treated by Simonis, sec. xi. 
and Wilkinson, pp. 416-481. 

Glancing a moment at the history of names and 
name-giving amone the Hebrews, we readily dis- 
tincuish many of those changes whieh characterize 
popular customs and habits in this particular among 
all peoples. In their first or ruder age their names 
are simple and * sinell of nature.’ In the period 
of their highest national and religious development 
we find more compounds and more allusions to 
artificial vefinements. In the period of their hu- 
niuliation and contliets under the judements of God, 
whole passazes of Scripture were appropriated as 
in modern times by the Puritans of Great Britain. 
lence such names as Hodaiah, * praise-ye-the- 
Lord’; Ehocgnai,  mine-eves-are-unto-Jebovah.”’ 
Mazelelponi, © vive-shade - thou - that-turnest-thy- 
face-to-me " (Oehler), or, © cive-shadow-that-seest- 
me’? (wald). As soon as the people grew weary 
of this unwieldly nomenclature a very natural re- 
action led to the repristination of the simple and 
hallowed names of early Hebrew history. Loss of 
independence and intermarriage with foreigners 
led to the introduction of foreign names, the use 
of the Greek language to a translation of many 
Hebrew ones and to the modification of others, so 
that in the New Testament we find almost as great 
a variety of names as among the modern nations 
of Europe. There are pure Tebrew names, such 
as, Joseph, Simeon or Simon, Levi, Gamaliel, Saul, 
etc.; Hebrew names which have beeome grecized 
m form, such as Lazarus from Eleazar, Mattheus 
from Mattathiah or Mattaniah, Anna from Han- 
nah, Zebed:eus from Zabdi or Zebadiah, Zacchaus 
from Zaceai, Ananias from Chananiah, Aleinms 
from hakin, Jason from Joshua, ete.; clramcean 
names, such as Martha, Tabitha, Caiaphas, ete. ; 
Greek names, such as Andreas, Andronicus, 
Wuodia, Antipater, Philippos, ete.; Latin names: 
Marcus, Aquila, Priscilla, Justus, Paulus, ete., ete., 
wid finally, even names whieh were derived from 
‘hose of the gods of Greece and Rome, e. g., Apol- 
lonius, Thabe, Nereus, Demetrius, Diotrephes, 
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Epaphreditus, Dionysius, Hermas, Olympiodoras, 
Hymeneus, Artemas, etc., ete. These last names 
were doubtless given by heathen parents. On the 
New Testament proper names see particolarly 
Schirlitz’s Grundziige der neutest. Gracitat (Gies- 
sen, 1861), pp. 140-161. 

« Nomen est omen.’’ Among no ancient people 
was this truer than among the Hebrews. Doubt- 
less the more customary names became in time 
conventional, at least to some extent. Even an 
Ahab could zive to sons borne him by Jezebel names 
compounded with Jehovah, as Ahaziah and Joram. 
Still, it cannot be denied that, in most instances, 
the choice of the name was understood as an act 
of religious profession and confession on the part 
of the parents. Even when the name must have 
erown perfectly familiar, we discover a tendency to 
seck for correspondences between its meaning and 
its bearer. See Abigail's allusion to the name of 
Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 25, Naomi's to her own, Ruth 
1. 20. Probably the perception of the significance 
of names was keener among ancient peoples, since 
their roots were almost universally of the vernacular 
languave. Even Cicero cammot resist the tempta- 
tien to play upon the name of the conspirators 
against Cosar (the Brut’), and who can ever forget 
the cutting pasquinade on the Papal despoilers of 
the Pantheon: * Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fe 
cere Barberini!’? Among the Hebrews, this iden- 
tification of name and person reached its climax. 
A tendeney to it was characteristic of the nation, 
and under the supernatural tuition of Revelation 
it was fully developed. “ In the spirit of that truth- 
fulness, which desires to see all contradiction be- 
tween name and nature done away, and every one 
ealled by his right name (comp. Is. v. 20, xxxii. 5; 
Rev. ili. 1), a series of names is here produced, 
which really express the personal significance and 
life-station of these who bear them, and which thus 
themselves become attestations of Revelation, abid- 
ing pledges of divine guidance and promise. These 
significant names are partly birth-names, partly and 
inere commonly, new appellations. As outside the 
virele of Revelation, particularly among the oriental 
nations, it is customary to mark one’s entrance into 
anew relation by a new name, in which case the 
acceptance of the new name involves the acknowl- 
edement of the sovercienty of the name-giver, 80 
the importance and new sphere assigned to the 


organs of Revelation in God's kingdom are fre. 


quently indicated by a change of name. Examples 
of this are Abraham, Gen. xvii. 5; Sarah, xvii. 15; 
Israel as designation of the spiritual character, in 
place of Jacob which designated the natural char- 
acter, xxxii. 28; Joshua, Num. xiii. 16; comp. also 
Jerubbaal, Jude. vi. 82; in N. T. Cephas or Peter, 
John i. 42; > Boanerges, Mar. ii. 17; Barnabas, 
Acts iv. 86. It is, however, remarkable, that in 
many instances where no particular reason is giveD, 
a striking correspondence is seen between the name 
and the character of the person; e. g. Saul, David, 
Solonion (comp. however 1 Chr. xxii. 9), Elijah 
(1 K. xviii. 36). What peculiar weight the prophets 
attached to names is well known. Nathan gives 
Solomon the name Jedidiah, “ because of the Lord.” 
Hosea (chap. i.) and Isaiah (viii. 3) express their 
prophecies in the names of their children. Isaiah 
comforts himself with the merciful pledge containee 
in the significance of his own name (viii. 18). The 
prophets frequently play upon the names of persona 
and places, and such instances of paronomasia are 

not to be regarded as mere rhetorical ornaments 
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Cumpare Micah’s play upon his own name, Mic. 
ni. 18 (Caspari, Commentar, p. 20 ff.); such pas- 
sages as Is. xxv. 10; Micah i. 10 ff; Jer. xx. 3, 
mii. 6. This intimate concrete relation betwixt 
oame and person explains, finally, certain Biblical 
modes of speech. When God elects a man by virtue | 
of personal qualification, he is said to call him by | 
name (Ex. xxxi. 2; Is. xl. 3, 4). When Jehovah 
says to Moses, ‘I know thee by name’ (Ix. xxxiii. 
12), he means, he has placed himself in a specifically 
personal relation to Moses, in a relation pertaining 
to Moses alone, and therefore connected with his, 
name. This explains also Is. xliii. 1: ‘I have 
called thee by thy name and thou art mine’ 
(comp. xlix, 1). Receiving a ‘new name’ from 
God (Is. xv. 15, Ixii. 2: Rev. ii. 17, iii. 12) is the 
expression employed to denote a new personal rela- 
tion to him established by an act of divine grace” 
(Oehler). 

The attempt made by Strauss (Leben Jesu, pas- 
sin), Bertholdt (inleitung ins A. T. pp. 2337- 
2357),and others, to prove from the peculiar sig- 
nificance of names the mythical origin of different 
books of the canon is simply puerile. ven ‘The- 
odore Parker ridicules the former, by showing in 
like manner the mythical character of the Declara- 
tion of Independence from the fact of its reputed 
promulgation at. Philadelphia, “ the city of brotherly 
lore” (see his review of Strauss's Leben Jesu). He 
also styles Bertholdt’s arguments ‘“ merely nuga- 
tory,” adding that all B. says of the names in the 
book of Ruth “ may be said of almost all Iebrew 
names”? (Transdation of De Weltte’s Introduction 
lo the Old Test., i. 319). What havoc some future 
myth-hunter may make even of the names and 
achievements of these brave destroyers themselves! 
Strauss means ‘ostrich,’ ‘ dispute,’’ ‘“ strife’’; 
Hitzig, “ hot-headed '’; Bauer, a ‘ peasant,’’ “ rude 
fellow’; Neander, “new man"; Schleiermaclier, 
“yeil-maker’?; Hlengstenbery, “stallion-mountain,” 
comp. Ang. Sax. “ mare’s-nest,"’ — Ergo the tale 
of the famous battle in the nineteenth century, in 
Germany, between belief and unbelief is all a myth! 
No such man as Strauss ever lived, no such men 
as his reputed opponents! 

Literature. — Eusebius, Onomasticon (Ugolini’s 
Thesaurus, vol. v.). Ilieronymus, Liber de nomin- 
ibus Hebraicis, De Situ et Nominibus Locorum 
Hebraicorum, etc. (Opera, Benedictine ed. vol. ili.). 
Hiller, Onomusticon, Hamb. 1706. J. Simonis, 
Onomasticon Veteris Test., Hale Magd. 1741; 
Ejusdem, Onomasticon Noci Test. et Librorumn, 
V. T. Apocryphorum, Male Magd. 1762 (the 
ablest writer of the last century in this field). 
Ewald, Aus/ithr. Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, § 
271, Die Ligennamen der Bibel, bes. des A. T., 
pp. 578-593 (prepared for Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
where the Eng. version may be found). HRedslob, 
Die alttest. Namen der Bevilkerung des Isracl- 
Werstaats, etymol. betrachtet, Wamb. 1846. Oeliler, 
art. Name, in Herzog’s Meal-Hneykl. Bd. x. (a 
translation by the present writer may be found in 
the Theological Fclectic, vol. iv. No. 5). Moroni, 
Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica, art. 
Nome, vol. xlviii., Ven. 1847. (Of little value.) J. 
Farrar, Proper Noes of the Bible, 2a ed. Lond. 
844. Alfred Jones, The Proper Numes of the Old 
Test. Scriptures expounded and illustrated, Lona. 
1856, dto. (A valuable work, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Quite a number of the obscurer 
wames, however, have been overlooked.) Proper 
Vames of the Old Testument with Hist. and Geog. 
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Illustrations for the use of Hebrew Students ana 
Teachers, Lond. 1860. W. F. Wilkinson, Per- 
sonal Names in the Bible interpreted and illus- 
trated, Lond. 1865. (Latest and most readable of 
English works upon this subject. ) 

On the general subject of names the following 
works may be consulted: A. I. Pott, Die Personea- 
namen, insbesondere die Familicnnamen und ihre 
Entstehungsarten, Leipz. 1853. Eusebe Salverte, 
Les noms d Hommes de Peuples ct de Licux, 2 
tom. Paris, 1824; translated into Eng. by L. H. 
Mordacque, 2 vols. Lond. 1862-64. W. Pape, 
Worterbuch der Griechischen Ligennamen, 2¢ Aut, 
Braunsehw. 1850. Articles Women and Cc gnomes 
in Pauly's Real-Eneyclopddie and William Smith's 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Robt. 
Fereuson, The Teatonie Name-System applied lo 
the Family Names of France, England, and Ger- 
many, Lond. 1864. Isaac Taylor, Words and Places, 
Lond. 1864. Miss C. M. Yonge, [History of Chris- 
tian Names, 2 vols. Lond. 1863. M. A. Lower, 
English Surnames, 3d ed., 2. vols. Lond. 1849 
Patronymica Britannica, Lond. 1860. De Cog 
nominun oriyine disscrtatio. Muratori, Antig 
Ital, vol. viii. Robt. Ferguson, Luglish Surnames 
and their Place in the Teutonic Family, Lond. 
1858. J. M. Kemble. Mewes, Surnames, and 
Nicknames of? the Anglo-Sacons, Lond. 1846. 
Wiarda, Ueber deutsche Vornamen und Geschlechts- 
meinen, Berl. 1800. FF. A. Pisehon, Die Taufna- 
men, Berl. 1857. B. UW. Dixon, Suruames, Bost 
1857. N. J. Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, 3d ed. 
Bost. 1861 (very entertaining). C. I. Ferrari 
Vocabolario de’ nomi proprit, Bologna, 1827. 

In conclusion, for literature of the names of God, 
see art. JENOVA, and the biblivgraphical mian- 
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NANE’A [more correctly NAN-v’A] (Navata : 
Nanea). The last act of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(vol. i. p. 116 8) was his attempt to plunder the 
temple of Nanwa at Elyimais, which had been en- 
riched by the gifts and trophies of Alexander the 
Great (1 Mace. vi. 1-4; 2 Mace. i. 15-16). The 
Persian goddess Nana, called also ’Avatris by 
Strabo (xv. p. 733), is apparently the Moon god- 
dess, of whom the Greek Artemis was the nearest 
representative in Polybius (quoted by Joseph. slid. 
xii. 9,$ 1). Bever calls her the * Elymean Venus” 
(ad Joh. Sceldeni, etc., addit. p. 345), and Winer 
(Realw.) apparently identifies Nanwa with Meni, 
and both with the planet Venus, the star of luck, 


ealled by the Syrians WL, Nani, and in Zend 


Nahid or Anahid. 

Elphinstone in 1811 found coins of the Sas- 
sanians with the inscription NAN ALA, and on the 
reverse a figure with nimbus and lotus-flower 
(Movers, Phan. i. 626). [tis probable that Nanawa 
is identical with the deity named by Strabo (xi. p- 
532) as the numer patriun of the Persians, who 
was also honored by the Medes, Armenians, and in 
many districts of Asia Minor. Other forms of the 
name are ’Avala, given by Strabo, Atvn by Polyb- 
ius, "Avetris by Plutarch, and Tavats by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, with which last the variations of 
some MSS. of Strabo correspond. In consequence 
of a confusion between the Greek and Eastern 
mythologies, Nana has been identified with Ar- 
temis and Aphrodite, the probability being that she 
corresponds with the Taurie or Ephesian Artemis, 
who was invested with the attributes of Aphrodite, 
and represented the productive power of nature. 
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In this case some weight may be allowed to the|in the sacred records, nor is it mentioned by later 


a) 


a ae that “ the desire of women’? mentioned 
in Dan. 37 is the same as the goddess Nanwa. 

In 2 Mee ix. 1, 2, appears to be a different 
account of the same sacrilevieus attempt of Anti- 
ochus; but the seene of the event is there placed 
at Persepolis, » the city of the Persians,’” where 
there might well have been a temple to the national 
deity. But Grimm considers it far more probable 
that it was an Elymaan temple which excited the 
cupidity of the king. See Gesenius, Jesata, ii. 
337, and Grimm's Commentar in the AKurzyef. 
Handb. W. A. W. 

NA‘’OMI (292 [rey delight, pleasure: Rom. 
Noeuiv; Vat-| Nweuew; Alex. Noouuew, Noeu- 
ueiv, Noouet, ete: Voom), the wife ef oe 
and mother-in-law of Ruth (Ruth i. 2, &e., : 
&e., in. J, iv. 3, ke.) The name is dericed a 
a root sicnifving sweetness, or pleasantness, and 
this significance contributes to the point of the 
paronomasia ini. 20, 21, though the passage con- 
tains also a play on the mere sound of the name:— 
* Call me not Naomi (pleasant), call me Mara 
erie » 2 + Why call ye me Naomi when Je- 
hovah hath testified (anah, M3) against me?” 

G. 

* The hfe of this Hebrew woman, one of the 
most. checkered which is ¢iven in the saered 
record, derives its chief general interest from her 
relation to Ruth, her daughter-in-law, and from 
the position of the latter in Jewish history. But 
Naomi is really the heroine of the Book of Ruth, 
and her character appears beautiful as presented 
in this charming narrative.  Tler tenderuess and 
generosity, her devout trust in God and grateful 
recornition of his hand, serve to explain the strong 
confidence and affection which she inspired in the 
dauchter of Moab who identitied herself with her 
darkest. fortunes. Tler constant counsels guided 
her faithful daughter-in-law — and, spared to be- 
come the nurse of her son, not a little of the moral 
influence which distineuished the line thus founded 
may have been transmitted from her. (Rui, 
Book or, Amer. ed. ] S. W. 


* The name is properly Noomi, and not Naomi 
as in the A. Y., perhaps after the Latin  transla- 


tion of Tremellius and Junius (Mahomr). See 
Wright's Book of Ruth, p. 3. The orthography 


of the A. VY. Il. 
NA’PHISH (WD), “according to the Syriac 
usage, ‘refreshment,’ ’’ Ges.: Nages, Nagicaiur: 
Naphis), the Jast but one of the sons of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr.i.31). The tribe descended 
from Nodab was subdued by the Reubenites, the 
Gadites, and the half of the tribe of Manasseh, 
when “they made war with the Tagarites, with 
Jetur, and Nephish (Nagioalwy, LXX.), and No- 
dab” (1 Chr. v.19). The tribe is not again found 


appears in the Bishops’ Bible. 


a That is, according to the Hebrew idiom, © im- 
mense wrestlings.”” "Apnyavntos otov, “as if irresisti- 
ble,’ is the explanation of the name given by Jose- 
pbs (Ant. i. 19, § 8). 

6 An attempt has been made by Redslob, in his 
sinvular treatise Die Adttest. Namen, etc. (Ehunb. 1846, 
pp. 88, 89), to show that © Naphtali” is nothing but 
«synonym for © Galilee,” and that again for © Cabul,” 
all three being opprobrious appellations. But if there 
were no other difficulties in the way, this has the dis- 
ulvantage of being in direct contradiction to the high 


writers. It has not been identified with anv Ara- 
bian tribe; but identifications with Ishmaelite tribes 
are often dificult. The difficulty in question arises 
from intermarriages with Keturahites and Joktan- 
ites, from the influence of Mohammedan history, 
and from our ignorance respecting many of the 
tribes. and the towns and districts, of Arabia. 
The influence of Mohammedan history is here 
mentioned as the strongest instance of a class of 
influences very common among the Arabs, by which 
prominence has been given to certain tribes remark- 
able in the rise of the religion, or in the history of 
the country, its language, etc. But intermarriages 
exercise even a stronger influence on the names of 
tribes, causing in countless instances the adoption 
of an older name to the exclusion of the more 
recent, without altering the pedigree. Thus Mo- 
hammad claimed descent from the tribe of Mudad, 
although he gloried in being an Ishmaelite: Mudad 
took its name from the father of Tshmael’s wife, 
and the name of Ishmael himself is merged in that 
of the older race. [ISHMAEL.] 

If the Hagarenes went southwards, into the 
province of Hejer, after their defeat, Naphish may 
have gone with them, and traces. of his name 
should in this case be looked for in that obscure 
province of Arabia. He is described in Chron- 
icles, with the confederate tribes, as pastoral, and 
numerous in men and cattle. [NoDAB.] 


E. S. P. 


NAPH'ISI ([Vat.] Nageicef; [Rom.] Alex. 
Nagioi: Nasissim), 1 Esdr. v. 31. [NePuvuspt.] 


NAPH’TALI (“YAIDD: Nepbarelu, and s 


also na eae [Rom. Aled. Nepoaal, -Alu, -Ael, 

-Aefu; Wat. -Ae1, -Aequ; Sin. in Ps. Ixviii. 7, 

-Aemu, in Ts. ix. le -Ays: Nephtali,|] Ni ephthali). 

The fifth son of Jacob; the second child borne to 
him by Bilhah, Rachel's slave. His birth and the 
bestowal of his name are recorded in Gen. xxx. 8: 

‘and Rachel said ‘wrestlings (or contortions — 
naphtile) of God @ have I wrestled (niphtalti) with: 
my sister and have prevailed." And she called his 
name & Naphtali.” 

By his birth Naphtali was thus allied to Dan 
(Gen. xxxv. 25); and he also belonged to the same 
portion of the family as Ephraim and Benjamin, 
the sons of Rachel; but, as we shall see, these con- 
nections appear to have been only imperfectly main# 
tained by the tribe descended from him. 

At the migration to Egypt four sons are attrib- 
uted to Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 24; Ex. i. 4; 1 Chr. 
vii. 13). Of the individual patriarch not a single 
trait is given in the Bible; but in the Jewish 
traditions he is celebrated for his powers as a 
swift runner, and he is named as one of the five 
who were chosen by Joseph to represent the family 
before Pharaoh (7arg. Pseudojon. on Gen. 1. 18 
and xlvii. 2).¢ 


estimation in which the tribe was held at the date of 
the composition of the Sougs of Deborah and Jacob. 
c In the “ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 
Naphtali dies in his 182d year, in the 7th month, on 
tho 4th day of the month. He explains his name as 
given “ because Rachel had dealt deceitfully ’? (er 
mavuvpyia éroiyoe). He also gives the genealogy of 
his mother: Balla (Bilhah), the daughter of Routhaios, 
the brather of Deborah, RebeKah’s nurse, was born 
the same day with Rachel. Routhaios was a Chal- 
dean of the kindred of Abraham, who, being takes 


NAPHTAI I 


When the census was taken at Mount Sinai the 
tribe numbered no less than 53,400 fighting men 
(Num. i. 43, ii. 30). It thus held exactly the 
middle position in the nation, having five above it 
in numbers, and six below. But when the borders 
of the Promised Land were reached, its numbers 
were reduced to 45,400, with four only below it 
in the scale, one of the four being Ephraim (Num. 
xxvi. 48-50; comp. 37). ‘The leader of the tribe 
at Sinai was Ahira ben-FEnan (Num. ii. 29); and 
at Shiloh, Pedahel ben-Ammihud (xxxiv. 28). 
Amongst the spies its representative was Nahbi 
ben-Vophsi (xiii. 14). 

During the march through the wilderness Naph- 
tali occupied a position on the north of the Sacred 
Tent with Dan, and also with another tribe, which 
though not originally so intimately connected lhe- 
came afterwards his immediate neixhbor — Asher 
(Num. ii. 25-31). The three formed the «Camp 
of Dan’’ and their common standard, according 
tothe Jewish traditions, was a serpent or basilisk, 
with the motto, “Return, O Jehovah, unto the 
many thousands of Israel!’ (Targ. Pseudojon. on 
Num. ii. 25). 

In the apportionment of the Iand, the lot of 
Naphtali was not drawn till the last but one. ‘The 
two portions then remaining unappropriated were 
the noble but remote district which lay between 
the strip of coast-land already allotted to Asher 
and the upper part of the Jordan, and the little 
canton or corner, more central, but in every other 
respect far inferior, which projected from the terri- 
tory of Judah into the country of the Philistines, 
and form ed the ‘‘ marches ’* between those two never- 
tirmg combatants. Naphtali chose the former of 
these, lemving the latter to the Danites. a large 
number of whom shortly followed their relatives to 
their home in the more remote but more undis- 
turbed north, and thus testified to the wisdom of 
Naphtali’s selection. 

The territory thus appropriated was inclosed on 
three sides by those of other tribes. On the west, 
as already remarked, lay Asher; on the south Zebu- 
lun, and on the east the trans-Jordanic Manasseh. 
The north terminated with the ravine of the 
Litany or Leontes, and opened into the splendid 
valley which separates the two ranges of Lebanon. 
According to Josephus (Ant. v. 1, § 22) the eastern 
side of the tribe reached as far as Damascus; but 
of this — though not impossible in the early times 
of the nation and before the rise of the Syrian 
monarchy — there is no indication in the Bible. 
The south boundary was probably very much the 

same as that which at a later time separated Upper 
from Lower Galilee, and which ran from or about 
the town of Akk« to the upper part of the Sea of 
Gennesaret. Thus Naphtali was cut off from the 
great plain of Ksdraelon — the favorite resort of 
the hordes of plunderers from beyond the Jordan, 
and the great battlefield of the country —by the 
mass of the mountains of Nazareth; while on the 
east it had a communication with the Sea of (rali- 
lee, the rich district of the Ard el-MNileh and the 
Merj Aytin, and all the splendidly watered country 
about Banias and Hasbeya, the springs of Jordan. 
“OQ Naphtali,’’ thus accurately does the Song 
attributed to the dying lawgiver express itself with 





taptive, was bought os a slave by Laban. Laban 
gave him his maid Aina or Eva to wife, by whom he 
wad Zelipha (Zilpah)— so called from the place in 
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regard to this part of the territory of the tribe — 
“QO Naphtali, satisfied with favor and full of 
Jehovah's blessing, the sea @ and the south possess 
thou!’ (Deut. xaaiii- 25). But the capabilities 
of these plains and of the access to the Lake, 
Which at a later period raised GALILEE and GrEN- 
NESAKET to so high a pitelh of crowded and 
busy prosperity, were not destined to be developed 
while they were in the keeping of the tribe of Naph- 
tali. It was the mountainous country (« Mount 
Naphtali,”’ Josh. xx. 7) which formed the chief 
part of their inheritance, that impressed or brought 
out the qualities for which Naphtali was remark- 
able at the one remarkable period of its history. 
This district, the modern Aelad-Di shorah, or “land 
of good tidings,” comprises some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery, and some of the most fertile soil in 
Palestine (Porter, p. 365), forests surpassine those 
of the renowned Carmel itself (Van de Velde, i. 
293): as rich in noble and ever-varying prospects 
as anv country in the world (ii. 407). As it is 
thus described by one of the few travellers: who 
have crossed its mountiins and descended into its 
ravines, so it was at the time of the Christian era: 
+ The soil,’ says Josephus (2B. J. iii 3.8 2), © uni- 
versally rich and productive; full of plantations 
of trees of all sorts: so fertile as to invite the most 
slothful to cultivate it.’ But, except in the per- 
manence of these natural advantages, the contrast 
between the present and that earlier time is com- 
plete; for whereas, in the time of Josephus, Galilee 
Was one of the most populous and busy districts 
of Syria, now the population is in an inverse pro- 
portion to the luxuriance of the natural veeetation 
(Van de Velde, i. L170). 

Three of the towns of Naphtali were allotted to 
the Gershonite Levites — Nedesh (already called 
Kedesh-in-Galilee), Tamimoth-dor, and = Kartan. 
Of these, the first was a city of refuse (Josh. xx. 
7, xxi. $2). Naphtali was one of Solomon's com- 
Inissariat districts, under the charee of his son-in- 
law Ahimaaz; who with bis wife Basmath resided 
in his presidency, and doubtless enlivened that 
remote and rural locality by a oiiniature of the 
court of his august father-in-law, held at Sated or 
KKedesh, or wherever his residence may have been 
(lL Ky iv. 15). Here he doubtless watehed = the 
progress of the unpromising new district presented 
to Solomon by Uliram — the twenty cities of Cabul, 
which seem to have been within the territory of 
Naphtali, perhaps the nucleus of the Galilee of 


Jater date. The ruler of the tribe (7°23) —n 
different. dignity altogether from that of Ahimaaz 
— was, in the reign of David, Jerimoth ben-Azriel 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 19). 

Naphtali had its share in those incursions and 
molestations by the surrounding heathen, whieh 
were the common lot of all the tribes (Judah per- 
haps alone exeepted) during the first centuries after 
the conquest. One of these, apparently the sever- 
est struggle of all, fell with special violence on the 
north of the country, and the leader by whom 
the invasion was repelled — Baiak of Kedesh- 
Naphtali — was the one great hero whom Naphtali 
is recorded to have produced. How gigantic were 
the efforts by which these heroic mountaineers 


which he had been captive -and Balla (Ilabricius, 
Cod. Pseudepizr, Vo T. i. 659, &e.). 

@ Yam, rendered * west in the A. V , but obviousls 
the " Sen * of Galilee. 
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saved their darling highlands from the swarms of 
Canaanites who followed viabin and Sisera, and 
how evrand the position whieh they achieved in the 
eves of the whole nation, may be vathered from 
the narrative of the war in Jude. ive, and. still 
nore from the expressions of the triumphal sony 
in which Deborah, the prophetess of Ephraim, im- 
inortalized the vietors., and branded their reluctant 
countrymen with everlasting infamy. Gilead and 
Reuben lingered bevond the Jordan amongst their 
flocks: Dan and Asher preferred the Inxurivus calm 
of their hot lowlands to the free air and fierce 
strife of the mountains; [ssachar with character- 
istic sluvishness seems to have moved slowly if he 
moved at alls but) Zebulun and Naphtali on the 
sunnnits of their native hichlands devoted them- 
relves to death, even te an extravagant pitely of 
heroisin and self-devetion Gludy. v. 18):— 

* Zebulun are a people that threw @ away their lives 

even unto death — 
And Naphtali, on the high places of the field.” 


The mention of Naphtali contained in the Song 
attributed to Jacob — whether it is predictive, or 
as some writers believe, retrospective — must have 
reference to this event: unless indeed, whieh is 
hardly to be believed, some other heroie occasion is 
referred to. whieh has passed unrecorded in’ the 
history. The translation of this difficult: passage 
given by Ewald (Geschichte, ti. 880) has the merit 
of being anore intellivible than the ordinary ver- 
sion, and also more in harmony with the expres- 
sions of Dehorah’s Sone: — 


"Naphtali is a towering Terebinth ; 
Ife hath i goodly crest.” 


The allusion, at once to the situation of the tribe 
at the very apex of the country, to the heroes who 
towered at the head of the tribe, and to the lofty 
mountains on whose sununits their eastles, then as 
now, were perched — is very happy, and entirely in 
the vein of these ancient poems. 

After this burst. of heroism, the Naphtalites 
appear to have resigned themselves to the inter- 
course with the” heathen, whieh was the hane of 
the northern tribes im general, and of whieh there 
are already indications in Judy. i. 33. The loea- 
tion by Jeroboam within their territory of the creat. 
sanetuary for the northern part. of his kingdom 
must have civen an impulse to their nationality, 
and for a time have revived the connection with 
their brethren nearer the centre. But there was 
one circumstance fatal to the prosperity of the 
tribe, namely, that it lay in the very path of the 
northern invaders. Syrian and Assyrian, Benba- 
dad and Tiglath-pileser, each had their first: taste 
of the plunder of the Israclites from the goodly 
land of Naphtali. At length in’ the reign of 
Pekah king of Israel (cir, ne c. 7380), Tiglath- 
pileser overran the whole of the north of Israel, 
swept off the population, and bore them away to 
Assyria. 

But though the history of the tribe of Naphtali 





a So Ewald, wegierfend (Dichter, i. 130). 
6 This is implied in the name of Galilee, which, at 


an early date, is styled Dar hipbe gelil hag- 


goyim, Galilee of the Gentiles. 

¢ Not to the place, as in the Vulgate, — hune lo- 
cum. 

4d The word © water” is here used merely for ‘ liq- 
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ends here, and the name is not again mentioned 
except in the well-known citation of St. Matthew 
(iv. 15), and the mystical references of Ezekiel 
(xlvin. 3,4, 34) and of the writer of the Apoca- 
Ivpse (Rev. vii. 6), vet under the title of GALILEE 
— apparently an ancient name, though not brought 
prounnently forward till the Christian era — the 
district which they had formerly occupied was des- 
tined to beconie in every way far more important 
than it had ever before been. For it was the cradle 
of the Christian faith, the native place of most 
of the Apostles, and the “home” of our Lord. 
(GALILEE, vol. i. p. 860 a; CAPERNAUM, 381.] 
It also became populous and prosperous to a 
dearee far hevend anything of which we have any 
indications in the Old Testament; but this, as well 
as the account of its sufferings and heroic resistance 
during the campaign of Titus and Vespasian prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, must be given 
elsewhere. (GALILEE; PALESTINE. ] G. 


NAPH’TALI, MOUNT (OED: & 
Te bper TH NepOarei [Rom. -Ai]: Jfons Neph- 
ti). Vhe mountainous district which formed the 
main part of the inheritance of Naphtali (Josh. 
xx. 7), answering to * Mount Ephraim ”’ in the 
centre and © Mount Judah ” in the south of Pales 
tine. 

NAPHTHAR (vegdOap: Nephthar). The 
nanie wiven by Nehemiah to the substance ¢ which 
after the return from Babylon was disecvered in 
the dry pit im whieh at the destruction of the Tem- 
ple the sacred Fire of the altar had been hidden 
(2 Mace. 1. 36, comp. 19). The legend is a curious 
one: and it is plain, from the description of the 
substance — © thick water,’ @ which, being poured 
over the sacrifice and the wood, was kindled by the 
creat heat of the stm, and then burnt with an 
exceedingly bright and clear flame (ver. 82) — that 
it was either the same as or closely allied to the 
naphtha of modern commerce (Petroleum). The 
narrative is not at all extravagant in its terms, 
and is very probably grounded on some actualé 
occurrence. ‘The only difficulty it presents is the 
explanation given of the name: « Naphthar, which 
is, being interpreted, cleansing ”’ (xadapiopds), and 
which has hitherto puzzled all the interpreters. It 
is perhaps due to some mistake in copying. A list 
of conjectures will be found in Grimm (Kurzgef. 
Hand, ad loc.), and another in Reland’s Diss. de 
rel, Ling, Pers. Isvili. 

The place from which this combustible water was 
taken was inclosed by the « king of Persia” (Ar 
taxerxes Longimanus), and converted into a sane 
tuary (stich seems the force of lepdy mores, Ver. 34). 
In modern times it has been identified with the 
large well called by the Arabs Bir-eyid, situated 
beneath Jerusalem, at the confluence of the valleys 
of Kidron and Hinnom with the Wady en-Nar 
(or “ valley of the fire’), and from which the main 
water supply of the city is obtained. 

This well, the Arab name of which may be the 
well of Joab or of Job, and which is usually identi- 





uid,” as in aqua vite. Native naphtha is sometimes 
obtained without color, and in appearance not unlike 
water. 

e Grimm. (p. 50) notices a passage in the © Adam- 
book ” of the Ethiopian Christians, in which Ezra is 
said to have discovered in the vaults of the Temple & 
censer full of the Sacred Fire which had formerly 
burnt in the Sanctuary. 


od 
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fied with En-rogel, is also known to the Trank 
Christians as the “ Well of Nehemiah.’? Accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 331, 2 note), the 
frst trace of this name is in Quaresmius (Elucida- 
tio, etc. ii. 270-4), who wrote in the early part of 
the 17th cent. (1616-25). He calls it « the well of 
- Nehemiah and of fire,’ in words which seem to im- 
ply that such was at that time its recognized name: 
“Celebris ille et nominatus puteus, Nehemic et 
ignis appellatus.’? The valley which runs from it 
to the Dead Sea is called Wady en-Nar, * Valley 
of the Fire; *? but no stress can be laid on this, as 
the name may have originated the tradition. A 
description of the Bir-eyitb is yviven by Williams 
(Holy City, ti. 489-95), Barclay (City, etc., 513- 
16), and by the careful Tobler (Umgebunyen, etc., 
p50). At present it would be an equally unsuitable 
spot either to store fire or to seek for naphtha. 
One thing is plain, that it cannot have been In- 
rogel (which was a living spring of water from the 
days of Joshua downwards), and a naphtha well 


also. 


NAPH’TUHIM (QUAD) [Keyptian, see 
below]: Ne@@arelu; [in 1 Chr., Rom. Vat. omit, 
Comp. Ald. Ne@Owocein; Alex. NepOarceip, 
NepOardiu:] Nephtuim, Nephthuim), a Mizraite 
nation or tribe, mentioned only in the account of 
the descendants of Noah (Gen. x. 13; 1 Chr.i. 11). 
If we may judge from their position in the list of 
the Mizraites, according to the Masoretic text (in 
the LXX. in Gen. x. they follow the Ludim and 
precede the Anamim, *Eveuertefu), immediately 
after the Lehabim, who doubtless dwelt to the west 
of Egypt, and before the Pathrusim, who inhabited 
that country, the Naphtuhim were probably settled 
at first, or at the time when Gen. x. was writ- 
ten, either in Evypt or immediately to the west of 
it. In Coptic the city Marea and the neighboring 
territory, which probably corresponded to the older 


Mareotic nome, is called AKPBS27T or 
MSchas 2A, 2 name composed of the word 


P2527 or asaa, of unknown mean- 


ing, with the plural definite article SIS prefixed. 
In hieroglyphics mention is made of a nation or 
confederacy of tribes conquered by the Egyptians 
called “the Nine Bows,’? ¢ a name which Chain- 
pollion read Naphit, or, as we should write it, 
NA-PETU, “the bows,” though he called them 
“the Nine Bows.’ It seems, however, more 
reasonable to suppose that we should read (ix.) 
PETU “the Nine Bows” literally. It is also 
doubtful whéther the Coptic name of Marea con- 
tains the word “ bow,” which is only found in the 


forms WWSTE (S. masc.) and PIF (ML. fem. 
“a rainbow ’’); but it is possible that the second 
part of the former may have been originally the 
ame as the latter. It is noteworthy that there 
should be two geographical names connected with 
the bow in hieroglyphics, the one of a country, 
MERU-PET, “ the island of the bow,” probably 
MEROE, and the other of a nation or confederacy, 
“the Nine Bows,” and that in the list of the Ham- 
ites there should be two similar names, Phut and 
Naphtuhim, besides Cush, probably of like sense. 











@ Dr. Brugsch reads this name * the Nine Peoples ” 
Geographische Inschriften, ii. p. 20). 
- A bow in hieroglyphics is PET, PEET, or PETEE. 
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No important historical notice of the Nine Bows 
has been found in the Egyptian inscriptions: they 
are only spoken of in a general manner when the 
kings are said, in laudatory inscriptions, to have 
subdued great nations, such as the Nevroes, or ex- 
tensive countries, such as KIZESH, or Cush. Per- 
haps therefore this name is that of a confederacy or 
of a widely-spread nation, of which the members or 
tribes are spoken of separately in records of a more 
particular character, treating of special conquests 
of the Pharaohs or enumerating their tributaries. 
KR. S. P. 

%* NAPK IN (covddpiov: sudarium), Luke xix. 
20; John xi. 44, xx. 7. The original term is not 
so restricted in its meaning as our word napkin, 
but rather corresponds to JLANDKERCIUEF, which 
see. Napkin’? was formerly used in this wider 
sense, as by Shakespeare. A. 

NARCIS’SUS (Napiooos  [ daffodil”: 
Narecissas}). A dweller at Rome (Rom. xvi. 11), 
some members of whose household were known 
as Christians to St. Paul Some persons have 
assumed the identity of this Narcissus with the 
secretary of the emperor Claudius (Suetonius, 
Claudius, § 28). But that wealthy and powerful 
freedman satisfied the revenge of Agrippina by a 
miserable death in prison (Tac. lie. xiii. 1), in 
the first year of Nero’s reign (A. bp. 54-55), about 
three years before this LMpistle was written. Dio 
Cassius, lxiv. 8, mentions another Narcissus, who 
probably was living in Rome at that time; he at- 
tained to some notoriety as an associate of Nero, 
and was put to an ignominious death with Telius, 
Patrobius, Locusta, and others, on the accession of 
Galba, A. bp. 68. [lis name, however (see Reimar's 
note, ¢z doco), was at that time too common in 
Rome to give any probability to the guess that 
he was the Narcissus mentioned by St. Paul. A 
late and improbable tradition (Pseudo-[ippolytus) 
mikes Narcissus one of the seventy disciples, and 
bishop of Athens. W. T. B. 


NARD. [Srikenanv.] 
NAS’BAS (NacBas; [Sin. NaBad:] Nabaih). 


The nephew of ‘Tobit who came with Achiacharus 
to the wedding of Tobias (Tob. xi. 18). Grotius 
considers him the same with Achiacharus the son 
of Anael, but according to the Vulvate they were 
brothers. ‘The margin of the A. V. ives “ Junius ”’ 
as the equivalent of Nasbas. 


NA/SITH (Naot; [Vat. Nave:;] Alex. Nao: 
Nasit) = Neztai (1 Esdr. y. 22: comp. Ezr. ii. 
54). 

NA’SOR, THE PLAIN OF (1d wedfov 
Nagwp [Sin. and £ cursive MSS. Aawop, see below]: 
Campus Asor), the scene of an action between Jona- 
than the Maccabee and the forces of Demetrius (1 
Mace. xi. 67, comp. 63). It was near Cades (Ka- 
desh-Naphtali) on the one side, and the water of 
Gennesar (Lake of Gennesaret) on the other, and 
therefore may be safely identified with the Hazor 
which becaine so renowned in the history of the 
conquest for the victories of Joshua and Barak 
(vol. ii. p. 10154). In fact the name is the same, 
except that through the error of a transeriber the 
N from the preceding Greek word has become at- 
tached to it. Josephus (Ané. xiii. 5, § 7) wives it 
correctly, "Agwp. (Comp. NAARATH, p. 204¢ note. ] 


NATHAN (} iN) [given i.e. of God]: Nd@ay: 
Nathan), an eminent Hebrew prophet in the reigna 
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vf David) and Solomon. 
and last.” in 2 Chr. ix. 2. is to be taken Jiterally, 
he must liave lived Jate into the life of Solomon, in 
whieh case he must have been considerably younver 
than David. At any rate he seems to have heen 
the younger of the two prophets who accompanied 
him. and may be considered as the latest direct 
representitive of the sehools of Samuel. 

A Jewish tradition mentioned by Jerome (Qu. 
Hd ow 1 Sam. xvii, 12) identifies him with the 
el¢hth son oof Jesse. [DAvip, vol. i. p. 552 6. ] 
But of this there is no proof. 

[fe first appears in the consultation with David 
about the building ef the Temple. He begins by 
advising it, and then, after a vision, withdraws his 
advice, on the vround that the time was not vet 
come (2 Sam. vin 2,3, 17). Tle next comes for- 
ward as the reprover of David for the sin with Bath- 
shela; and his famous apoloxue on the rieh mian 
and the ewe lamb, which is the only direet example 
of his prophetic power, shows it to have been of a 
very high order (2 Sam, xii. 1-12). 

There is an indistinet trace of his appearing also 
at the time of the plocue which fell on Jerusalem 
in accordance with the warning of Ciad. 9 & An an- 
eel? says Tupolemus (luseb. Prop. Ai ix. 303, 
‘spointed him to the place where the ‘Temple was 
to be, but forbade him to build it, as betne stained 
with blood, and having fought many wars. — Ilis 
name was Dianathin.’  Phis was probably ocea- 
sioned by some confusion of the Greek version, 
dia Naday, with the parallel passave of 1 Chr. xxii. 
8, where the bloodstained life of David) is given as 
wv reason against the building, but where Nathan is 
not named. 

On the birth of Solomon he was either specially 
charved with viving him his name, JE DIDIAT, or 
else with his edueation, according as the werds of 
2 Sam. xii. 25, “Tle sent (or ssent hime’) by (or 
‘into ') the hand of Nathan,’ are nniderstood. At 
any rate, In the bist years of David, it) is Nathan 
who, by taking the side of Solomon, turned. the 
seale in his favor. He advised Bathsheba; he him- 
self ventured to enter the roval presenee with a 
remonstrance against the kine'’s apathy; and at 
David's reqnest he assisted ino the inaucuration of 
Solomon (1X. 1.8, 10, 11, 22, 28, 24, 52, 54, 38, 45). 

This is the last time that we hear directly of his 
intervention in the historv. Tis son) Zabud oeeu- 
pied the post of « Nine’s Priend,” perhaps sue- 
ceeding Nathan (2 Sam. xv. 373 1 Chr. xxvii. 33). 
Mis influence may be traced in the perpetuation of 
his manner of prophecy in the writings aserided to 
Solomon (compare Ecel. ix. 14-16 with 2 Sam. xii. 
1-4). 

He left two works behind him —a Life of David 
(1 Chr. xxix. 29), and a Life of Solomon (2 Chr. 
ix. 29). The last of these may have been incom- 
plete, as we cannot be sure that he outlived Solo- 
mon. But the biography of David by Nathan is, 
of all the losses which antiquity, sacred or profane, 
has sustained, the most deplorable. 

The consideration in which he was held at the 
time is indicated by the solemn announcement of 
his approach — “ Behold) Nathan the prophet * 
(1 WK. 1.23). The peeuliar affix of the prophet,” 
as distinvuished from “the seer,” given to Samuel 
and Gad (1 Chr. xxix. 29), shows his identifieation 
with the Inter view of the prophetic office indicated 
In 1 Sawn. ix. 9. Tis erave is shown at //alhul 
vear Hebron (see Robinson, Bibl. Res. 1.216 note). 

A. PLS. 


NATHAN 


If the expression “ first 
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2. A sor «(f David: one of the four who were 
borne to hitn by Bathsheba (1 Chr. iii. 5; comp. 
xiv. $, and 2 Sam. v. 14). He was thus own 
brother to Solomon — if the order of the lists is to 

: be accepted, elder brother; though this is at variance 
j with the natural inference from the narrative of 2 
‘Sam. xil. 24, which implies that Solomon was 
Bathsheba’s second son. ‘The name was not un- 
known in David's family; Nethan-eel was one of 
his brothers, and Jo-nathan his nephew. 
' Nathan appears to have taken no part in the 
events of his father's or his brother’s reigns. He 
is interesting to us from his appearing as one of the 
forefathers of Joseph in the genealogy of St. Luke 
(ii. 31) — “the private genealogy of Joseph, exhib- 
itine his line as David's descendant, and thus show- 
ine how he was heir to Selomon’s crown ”’ (vol. i. 
p. 885). The hypothesis of Lord Arthur Hervey is 
that on the failure of Solomon's line in Jehoiachin 
or Jeeconiah, who died without issue, Salathiel of 
Nathan's house beeame heir to David's throne, and 
then was entered in the genealovical tables as “son 
of Jeconiah ’ (i. 885 4). That the family of Na- 
than was, as this hypothesis requires, well known 
at the time of Jehoiachin'’s death, is implied by its 
mention in Zech. xii. 12, prophecy the date of 
Which is placed by Ewald (Propheten, i. 391) as 
fifteen years after Habbakuk, and shortly before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar— 
that is, a few vears only after Jehoiachin’s death. 

3. (In 2 Sam., Rom. Vat. Na@avd-] Son, o 
brother, of one of the members of David's guard (2 
Sam. xxiii. 56: 1 Chr. xi. 38). In the former of 
these two parallel passaves he is stated to be “of 
Zolah,* ie. Aram-Zobah, which Kennicott in his 
investigation (Dissert. 215, 216) decides to have 
“been the original reading, though he also decides 
for “ brother’? awainst “son.” 

4, One of the head men who returned fro 
Babylon with Ezra on his second expedition, and 
whoin he despatched from his encampment at the 
river Ahava to the colony of Jews at Casiphia, to 
obtain thence some Levites and Nethinim for the 
Temple serviee (Ezr. viii, 16; 1) Esdr. viii. 44). 
That Nathan and those mentioned with him were 
laymen, appears evident from the concluding words 
of the preceeding verse, and therefore it is not im- 
possible that he may be the same with the “son 
of Bani who was obliged to relinquish his forego 
wife (Mzr. x. 39), though on the other hand these 
marriages seem rather to have been contracted by 
those who had been longer in Jerusalem than he, 
who had so lately arrived from Babylon, could be. 








NATHANAEL (Nadavana, gift of Gud: 
[ Neathancél]),adisciple of Jesus Christ concerning 
whom, under that name at least, we learn from 
Scripture little more than his birth-place, Cana of 
Galilee (John xxi. 2), and his simple truthful 
character (John i. 47). We have no particulars of 
his life. Indeed the name does not oceur in the 
first three Gospels. 

We learn, however, from St. John that Jesus, 00 
ithe third or fourth day after his return from the 
scene of his temptation to that of his baptisa, 
having been proclaimed by the Baptist as the Lamb 
of God, was minded to go into Galilee. He frst 
then called Philip to follow Him, but Philip could 
hot sct- forth on his journey without communt 
eating to Nathanael the wonderful intelligent 
whieh he had reeeived from his master Yue Bopsh 
namely, that the Messiah so long for-ekaht wy Shoe 
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uid the Prophets had at last appeared. Nathanael, 
who seems to have heard the announcement at first 
with some distrust, as doubting whether anything 
good could come out of so small and inconsiderable 
a place as Nazareth — a place nowhere inentioned in 
the Old Testament — yet readily accepted Philip's 
invitation to go and satisfy himself by his own 
personal observation (John i. 46). What follows is 
atestimony to the humility, simplicity, and sin- 
verity of his own character from One who could 
read his heart, such as is recorded of hardly any 
other person in the Bible. Nathanael, on his ap- 
proach to Jesus, is saluted by Ilim as “ au Israclite 
indeed, in whom is no guile’? —a true child of 
Abraham, and not. simply according to the flesh. 
So little, however, did he expect any such distinctive 
praise, that he could not refrain from asking how it 
was that he had become known to Jesus. ‘The 
answer,‘ before that Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig-tree, [ saw thee,” appears to have 
satisfied him that the speaker was more than nan — 
that He must have read his secret thouvhts, and 
heard his unuttered prayer at a time when he was 
studiously screening himself from public observa- 
tion. The conclusion was inevitable. Nathanael at 
once confessed ‘+ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; 
thou art the King of Israel’? (John i. £9). The 
name of Nathanael occurs but once again in the 
Gospel narrative, and then simply as one of the 
small company of disciples to whom Jesus showed 
Himself at the Sea of ‘Tiberias after his resurrec- 
tion. On that occasion we may fairly suppose that 
he joined his brethren in their night's veuture on 
the lake — that, having been a sharer of their fruit- 
less toil, he was a witness with them of the mirac- 
ulous draught of fishes the next morning — and 
that he afterwards partook of the meal, to which, 
without daring to ask, the disciples felt assured in 
their hearts, that He who had called them was the 
Lord (John xxi. 12). Once therefore at the bevin- 
ning of our Saviour’s ministry, and once after his 
resurrection, does the name of Nathanael occur in 
the Sacred Record. 


This scanty notice of one who was intimately 
associated with the very chiefest Apostles, and was 
himself the object of our Lord’s most emphatic 
commendation, has not unnaturally provoked the 
inquiry whether he may not be identified with an- 
other of the well-known disciples of Jesus. It is 
indeed very commonly believed that Nathanael and 
Bartholomew are the same person. The evidence 
for that belief is as follows: St. John, who twice 
mentions Nathanacl, never introduces the name of 
Bartholomew at all. St. Matt. x. 3; St. Mark iii. 
18, and St. Luke vi. 14, all speak of Bartholomew, 
but never of Nathanael. [t may be, however, that 
Nathanael was the proper name, and Bartholomew 
(son of Tholmai) the surname of the same disciple, 
just as Simon was called Bar-Jona, and Joses, Bar- 
nabas. 


It was Philip who first brought Nathanael to 
Jesus, just as Andrew had broucht his brother 
Sinon, and Bartholomew is named by each of the 
first three Evangelists immediately after Philip; 
while by St. Luke he is coupled with Philip pre- 
cisely in the same way as Simon with his brother 
Andrew, and James with his brother John. It 
should be observed, too, that, as all the other dis- 
ciples mentioned in the first chapter of St. John 
became Apostles of Christ, it is difficult to suppose 
chat one who had been so singularly commended 
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by Jesus, and who in his turn had so promptly and 
so fully confessed Him to be the Son of God, should 
be excluded from the aumber. Auwain, that Na- 
thanael was one of the original twelve, is inferred 
with inuch probability from his not being proposed 
as one of the caudidates to fill the plice of Judas. 
Still we must be careful to distinguish conjecture, 
' however well founded, from proof. 

| = ‘Tothe argument based upon the fact, that in St. 
John’s enumeration of the disciples to whom our 
‘Lord showed Himself at the Sea of Tiberias Na- 
thanael stands before the sons of Zebedee, it is replied 
that this was to be expeeted, as the writer was hin- 
self a son of Zebedee; and further that Nathanael 
lis placed after Thomas in this list. while Bartholo- 
ew comes before Thomas in St. Matthew, St. 





Mark, and St. Luke. But as in the cts St. Luke 
reverses the order of the two names, putting Thomas 
first, and DBartholoinew second, we cannot attach 
mueh weight to this argument. 

St. Augustine not only denies the claim of Na- 
thanael to be one of the Twelve, but assigns as a 
reason for his opinion, that whereas Nathanael was 
most likely a learned man in the Law of Moses, it 
was, as St. Paul tells us. 1 Cor. i. 26, the wisdom 
of Christ to make choice of rude and unlettered 
men to confound the wise (a Johan, Me. ei. § 17). 
St. Gregory adopts the same view (on John i. 33, 
ce. 16. B). [In a dissertation on John i. 46, to be 
found in Thes. Theo. philolog. ii. 370, the author, 
J. Kindler, maintains that Bartholomew and Na- 
thanael are different persons. 

There is a tradition that Nathanael was the 
bridegroom at the miaurriage of Cana (Cabnet), and 
Ipipbanius, ade. /fee. i. § 223, implies his belief 
that of the two diseiples whoin Jesus overlook on 
the road to Emmaus Nathanael was ne. 

2. 1 Esdro i. §. [Ni ritaNnen | 

3. (NaBavanaAogos: | Verlhence]) 1] Eesdr. ix. 22. 
[ NETILANEEL. | 

4. (NMathanias.) Son of Samael; one of the 
uneestors of Judith (Jud. viii. 1), and therefore a 
Simeonite (ix. 2). | oe 0 Coaeeeeraere 

NATHANVAS (Na@avias: om. in Vule.) = 
Narian of the sons of Bani (1 Esdr. ix. 34; 
comp. Itzr. x. 39). 

NA/THAN-ME’LECH (2270) [ap- 
pointed of’ the king, Ges.]: Naay Baoivdebs: Na- 
than-meleeh). A eunuch (A. V. chamberlain ’) 
in the court of Josiah, by whose chauder at the 
entrance to the Temple were the horses which the 
kings of Judah had dedicated to the sun (2 K. 
xxiii. 11). The LXX. translate the latter part of 
the name as an appellative, ¢ Nathan the king.”’ 


* NAUGHTINESS (1 Sam. xvii. 28; Prov. 
xl. 6; James i. 21), signified wickedness when our 
present version of the Scriptures was made. Recent 
translators (as Conant, Noves) substitute excess 
of wickedness "’ for © superfluity of naughtiness ”’ 
(wepiooelay Kkakias) in James as above. [NAUGH- 
TY.| iI. 

* NAUGHTY, formerly used in the sense of 
worthless, bad, asin Jer. xxiv. 2, “naughty figs "’, 
and hence also inorally corrupt, wicked, as Prov. 
vi. 12, “a neuchty person, a wicked man,’? and 
Prov. xvii. 4, “a naughty tongue.” It is now ap- 
plied generally to the conduct of pert or mischiev- 
ous children. H. 


NA’UM (Naotu: [Nahwn], son of sli, and 
father of Amos, in the genealogy of Christ (Luke 
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lii. 25), about contemporary with the high-priest- 
hood of Jason and the reign of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. “The only point to be remarked is the eireum- 
stance of the two conseeutive names, Naunw and 
Atmos, being the same as those of the prophets N. 
and A. But whether this is aecidental, or has any 
peculiar sienificanee, itis ditticult: to say. Naum 
is alsoa Vhanician proper mune (Gesen. sc. and 
Man. Phan polish. Neheniah is formed trom the 


A.C. H. 


kumme root, EAT2, to comfort.” 


NAVE. The [eb. 23, gee, conveys the notion 
of convexity or protuberance. It is rendered) in 
A.V. boss of a shield, Job xv. 26; the evebrow, 
Lev. xiv. 9; an eminent place, hz. xvi. SL: once 
only in plur. naves, yoroe radii, LN. vii. 832 but 
in Ez. i. 18 twiee, vers rings,’ and mare. 
“ strakes,” an old word apparently used beth for 
the nave of a wheel from whieh the spokes pro- 
ceed, and also more probably the felloe or the tire, 
as making the streak or stroke upon the ground. 
(Halliwell, Phillips, Batley, Ash, ag. Dictionarics, 
* strake.”)  Gesentus, p. 256, renders curvalurg 
rofaran,  [CHARTIOT; LAVER; GABBATIEA.] 

Te Wael. 


NAVE (Nau: Vare). Joshua the son of 
Nun is always called in the LXX. «the son of 
Nave, and this form: is retained in Eeelus. xlvi. 1. 


NAZARENE (NaCwpatos, NaCapnvos: [ Viz 
arcus, Nacarcnus|), aun inhabitant of Nazareth. 
This appellative is found in the N. TP. applied to 
Jesus by the demons in the synavovue at Caper- 
nau (Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34); by the people, 
who so deseribe him to Bartimeus (Mark x. 47; 
Luke xviii. 37): by the soldiers who atrested Jesus 
(John xvili, 5, 7); by the servants at his trial 
(Matt. xxvi. 71; Mark xiv. 67); by Pilate in’ the 
inscription on the cross (loli xix. 19); by the dis- 
ciples on the way to Eeminaus (Luke xxiv. 19)s by 
Peter (Acts i. 22) iii 6) ive 10); by Stephen, as 
reported by the false witness (Aets vic 14): by the 
ascended Jesus (Aets xxii. 8); and by Paul (Acts 
xxvl. YU). This mame, made striking In so many 
ways, and which, if tirst given din scorn, was adopted 
and eloricd in by the disciples, we are told, in Matt. 
li. 25, possesses a prophetic significance. [ts ap- 
plication to Jesus, in eonseqnence of the providen- 
tial arrangements by which his parents were led to 
take up their abode in Nazareth, was the filling out. 
of the predictions in which the promised Messiah 
is deseribed as a Nelser (V9), i. e.a shout, sprout, 
of Jesse, & humble and despised descendant of the 
deenyed royal family. Whenever men spoke of 
Jesus as the Nazarene, they either consciously or 
unconsciously pronounced one of the names of the 
predicted) Messiah, a name indicative both of his 
royal deseent and his humble condition. ‘Phis ex- 
planation, which Jerome mentions as that given by 
learned (Christian) Jews in’ his day, has been 
adopted by Surenhusins, Mritzsche, Gieseler, Krabbe 
(Leben Jesu), Drechsler (on Ts. xi. 1), Schirlitz 
CV. 7. Worterd.), Robinson (YW. 7. Lee.) Henes- 
tenbery (Christol.), De Wette, and Mever. It is 
confirmed by the following considerations: (1.) 
Neiser, as Hengstenberg, after de Dieu and others, 
has proved, was the proper Hebrew name of Naz- 
areth. (2.) The reference to the etymological sig- 
nification of the word is entirely in keeping with 
Matt. it, 21-23.  (3.) The Messiah is expressly 
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and under the same image, although expressed by 
a different word, is found in Jer. xxiii 5, xxxili 
15; Zech. iit. 8, vi. 12, which accounts for the 
statement of Matthew that this prediction was 
uttered “by the prophets’ in the plural. 


It is unnecessary therefore to resort to the hy- 
pothesis that the passage in Matt. ii. 23 is a quo- 
tation from some prophetical book now lost (Chrys- 
ost., Theophyl., Clericus), or from some apocryphal 
book (Ewald), or was a traditional prophecy (Calo- 
vius; Alexander, Connection und Harmony of te 
Old and N. T.), all which suppositions are refuted 
by the fact that the phrase © by the prophets,” in 
the N.'T’., refers exclusively to the canonical books 
of the O. T. The explanation of others (Tert., 
Lrasm., Calv., Bez., Grot., Wetstein), according to 
whom the declaration is that Jesus should be a Naz- 


arite (WFD), i. e. one specially consecrated or de- 
vo‘ed to God (Judg. xiii. 5), is inconsistent, to say 
nothing of other objections, with the LXCX. mode 
of spelling the word, which is generally Na(ipaios, 
and never Na(wpaios. Within the last century 
the interpretation which finds the key of the pas- 
sare in the contempt in which Nazareth may be 
supposed to have been held has been widely re 
ceived. So Paulus, Rosenm., Kuin., Van der Palm, 
Gersdorf, A. Barnes, Olsh., Davidson, Ebrard, Lange. 
According to this view the reference is to the de- 
sposed condition of the Messiah, as predicted in Ps. 
xxii., Is. hii. That idea, however, is more surely ex- 
pressed in the first explanation given, which has also 
the advantage of reeoynizing the apparent impar- 
tance attached to the signification of the name 
(“Tle shall be called”). Recently a suggestion 
Which Witsius borrowed from Socinus has been 
revived by Zuschlag and Riggenbach, that the 
true word is TVE2 or SUSI, my Saviour, with ref- 
erence to Jesus as the Saviour of the world, but 
without much sueeess. Once (Acts xxiv. 6) the 
term Vacrrenes is applied to the followers of Jesus 
by way of contempt. ‘The name still exists in Arabic 
as the ordinary designation of Christians, and the 
recent revolt in India was connected with a ore- 
tended ancient propheey that the Nazarenes, after 
holding power for one hundred years, would be ex- 
pelled. (Spanheim, Dubia Evangelica, ii. 583- 
648; Wolt, Cure Philologice, i, 46-48 ; Hengsten- 
berg, Christology of the O. T., ii. 106-1123 Zuseb- 
lay in the Zeitschrift fir die Lutherische Theo- 
logie, 1854, 417-446; Riggenbach in the Studies 
und Kritiken, 1855, 588-612.) G. E. D. 


NAZ’ARETH (written Na(apér and Na(- 
aped; also NaCapa, Tisch. 8th ed., in Mate. iv. 18 
nid Luke iv. 16; Nazareth) is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament or in Josephus, but occurs first 
in Matt. ii. 23, though a town could hardly fail to 
have existed on so eligible a spot from much earlier 
times. It derives its celebrity almost entirely from 
its connection with the history of Christ, and in 
that respect has a hold on the imagination and 
feelings of men which it shares only with Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehem. It is situated among the 
hills which constitute the south ridges of Lebanon, 
just. before they sink down into the Plain of 
Esdraelon. Among those hills is a valley which 
runs in a waving line nearly east and west, about 
a mile long and, on the average, a quarter of a 
mile broael, but which at a certain point enlarges 
itself considerably so as to form a sort of basin. 


walled a Meiser in Ts. xi. 1. (4.) Phe same thought, | In this basin or inclosure, along the lower edge of 
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she hill-side, lies the quiet, secluded village in which 
the Saviour of men spent the greater part of his: 
earthly existence. The surrounding heights vary ; 
in altitude, some of them rise to 400 or 500 feet. . 
They have rounded tops, are composed of the 
glittering limestone which is so common in that. 


country, and, though on the whole sterile and un- 
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west, and that from Kast-Jordan to the Mcditerra- 
nean passed it on the south. 

Of the identification of the ancient site there 
can be no doubt. The name of the present village 
is en-Nazirah, the same, therefore, as of old; it 
is situated among hills and on a hill-side (Luke iv. 
29); it is within the limits of the province of 


attractive in appearance, present not an unpleasing Galilee (Mark i. 9); it is mear Cana (whether we 
aspect, diversified as they are with the foliage of , assume Aun on the north or Acne on the north- 
fig-trees and wild shrubs and with the verdure of | east as the scene of the first miracle), according to 
occasional fields of grain. Our familiar hollyhock; the implication in John ii. 1, 2, 11; a precipice 
is one of the gay flowers which grow wild there. exists in the neighborhood (Luke iv. 29); and, 
The inclosed valley is peculiarly rich and well cul-. finally, a series of testimonies (Leland, Pal., p. 905) 
tivated: it is filled with corn-fields, with gardens, reach back to Eusebius, the father of Church his- 
ao. amber ere of fruit-bearing trees. tory, which represent the place as having occupied 
ing so she y hills, Nazareth enjoys a mild an invariable position. 
atmosphere and climate. Hence all the fruits | The modern Nazareth belonys to the better class 
of the country, —as pomegranates, oranges, figs, | of eastern villages. It has a population variously 
olives, — ripen early and attain a rare perfection. | estimated from 3000 to 5000. It consists of Mo- 
No thoroughfare invaded the seclusion of Naz-|hammedans, Latin and Greek Christians, and a 
areth. The line of travel from the north through few Protestants. ‘There are two mosques (one 
Cele-Syria (the Bik@) to the south of Palestine | of them very stall), a Franciscan conyent of huge 
passed it by different routes on the east and the dimensions but displaying no great architectural 
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beauty, a small Maronite church, a Greek church, 
and perhaps a church or chapel of some of the 
other confessions. Protestant missions haye been 
attempted, but with no very marked success. Most 
of the houses are well built of stone, and have a 
heat and comfortable appearance. A few of the 
people dwell in recesses of the limestone cliffs, 
natural or excavated for that purpose, As streams 
in the rainy season are liable to pour down with 
Violence from the hills, every “wise man,’’ instead 
of building upon the loose soil on the surface, digs 
deep and lays his foundation upon the rock (ém) 
Thy mérpav) Which is found so generally in that 
scuntry at a certain depth in the earth. The | 
streets or lanes are narrow and crooked, and after 
tain are so full of mud and mire as to be almost 


A description of Nazareth would be incomplete 





without mention of the remarkable view from the 
tomb of Neby Ismail on one of the hills behind 
the town. It must sufliee to indicate merely the 
objects within sight. In the north are seen the 
ridges of Lebanon and, high above all, the white 
top of Hermon; in the west, Carmel, glimpses of 
the Mediterranean, the bay and the town of Akka; 
east and southeast are Gilead, Tabor, Gilhoa; and 
south, the Plain of Esdraclon and the mountains 
of Samaria, with villages on every side, amoung 
which are Kana, Nein, ndor, Zerin (lezreel), and 
Taannuk (Taanach). It is unquestionably one of 
the most beautiful and sublime spectacles (for it 
combines the two features) which earth has to 
show. Dr. Robinson's elaborate description of the 
seene (Bibl. Res., ii. 336, 337) conveys no exag- 
gerated idea of its magnificence or historical inter- 
est. It is easy to believe that the Saviour, duriug 
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the davs of his seclusion in the adjacent valley, | exactness. Nazareth is a moderate journey of 
came often to this very spot and looked forth thenee | three days from Jerusalem, seven hours, or about 
upon these vlorions works of the Creator which [twenty miles, from Akka or Ptolemais (Acts xu. 
ao lift the sonl upward to Him. | One ot the erand-‘7), five or six hours, or eighteen miles, from the 
est. views of Jebel esh-Shedk, the ancient Tlermon, !sea of Galilee, six miles west from Mount Tabor, 
is that which bursts on the traveller as he aseends ;}two hours from Cana,’ and two or three from 
from the valley eastward on the way to Cana and | udor and Nain. The origin of the name is 
Tiberias. ;uneertain. For the conjectures on the subject, see 
The passaces of Scripture which refer expressly | NAZARENE. 
to Nazireth, though mot numerous, are suguestive | We pass over, as foreign to the proper object of 
and deserve to he recalled here. dt was the home | this notice, any particular account of the “holy 
of Joseph and Mary (Luke ii. 39). The angel | places“ which the legends have sought to conneet 
annomecd to the Virgin there the birth of the | with events in the life of Christ.¢ They are de- 
Messiah (Luke i. 26-28). The holy family returned , scribed in nearly all the books of modern tourists; 
thither after the flight into Egypt Matt. ii. 23). / but, having no sure connection with Biblical geog- 
Nazareth is called the native country (4) marpls |} Taphy or exevesis, do not require attention here. 
avrou) of Jesus: He grew up there from intaney | Two localities, however, form an exception to this 
to manhood (Luke iv. 16), and was known through | statement, inasmuch as they possess, though in 
life as © The Nazarene.’ Tle taueht in the syna- | different: ways, a certain -interest which no one will 
core there (Matt. xiii, 54: Luke iv. 16), and was | fal to recognize. One of these is the “ Fountain 
dragged by his fellow-townsmen to the precipice |of the Virgin,’’ situated at the northeastern ex- 
in order to be east down thence and be killed (es | tremity of the town, where, according to one tra- 
tT) Katakpnuvica avtdy). “Jesus of Nazareth, | dition, the mother of Jesus received the angel's. 
king of the Jews? was written over his Cross j salutation (Luke i. 28). Though we may attach | 
Glolin xix. 1%), and after his ascension He revealed [no importance to this latter belief, we must, on 
Himself under that appellation to the persecuting | other accounts, regard the spring with a feeling, 
Saul (Aets xxii. 8). The place has given name to}akin to that of religious veneration. It derives 
his followers in all ages and all lauds, a name /its name from the fact that Mary, during her life 
which will never cease to be one of honor and [at Nazareth, no doubt accompanied often by “ the 
reproach, child Jesus," must have been accustomed to repsir 
The origin of the disrepute in which Nazareth | to this fountain for water, as is the practice of the 
stood (John i. 46) is not certainly known. All; women of that village at the present day. Cer 
the inhabitants of Galilee were Jooked upon with | tainly, as Dr. Clarke observes (Travels, ii. 427), 
contempt by the people of Judaa because they | if there be a spot throughout the holy land that 
spoke a ruder dialect, were less cultivated, and | was undoubtedly honored by her presence, we may 
were more exposed by their position to contaet | consider this to have been the place: because the 
with the heathen. But Nazareth labored under a {situation of a copious spring is not liable to change, 
special opprobrium, for it was a Galikean and not [and beeause the custom ef repairing thither to 
a southern Jew who asked the reproachful question, | draw water has been continued among the female 
whether any good thing? could come from that |inhabitants of Nazareth from the earliest period 
souree. As the term ood" (a@ya0dv) has more |of its history.’ ‘The well-worn path which leads 
commonly an ethieal sense, it has been sugvested | thither from the town has been trodden by the feet 
that the inhabitants of Nazareth may have had a [of almost countless generations. It presents at all 
had name amone their neighbors for irreligion or} hours a busy scene, from the number of those, 
some Jaxity of morals. ‘Phe supposition receives | hurrying to and fro, engaged in the labor of water- 
support from the disposition which they manifested | carrying. See the engraving, i. 838 of this Dic- 
towards the person and ministry of our Lord. | Qemary, 
They attempted to kill Him; they expelled Him | The other place is that of the attempted Pre- 
twice (for Luke iv. 16-29, and Matt. xiit. 54-58, | cipitation. We are directed to the true scene of 
rekite probably to different occurrences) from their | this occurrence, not so much by any tradition as 
borders; they were so willful and unbelieving that | by internal indications in the Gospel history itself. 
He performed not) many miracles amone them | A prevalent opinion of the country has transferred 
(Matt. xiii, 58): and, finally, they compelled Him | the event to a hill about two miles southeast of 
to turn his back upon them and reside at Caper- | the town, But there is no evidence that Nazareth 
naum (Matt. iv. 13). ever occupied a different site from the present one: 
It is impossible to speak of distances with much |and that a mob whose determination was to put to 








a * Phe name of Nazareth occurs 27 times in the | scribed still more fully in the new work of Titus 
Greck text, and twice more in the A. V., namely, Luke | Tobler, Nazareth in’ Palestina (Berlin, 1868). This 
xviii. 37 and xxiv. 19, where the Greck, however, is | work is founded partly on the author's third journey 
NaGwpactos, If. to the Holy Land in 1846, but still more on communi- 

b*® Yet, with this vicinity of Cana to Nazareth, |eations from the missionary Zeller, who has resided at 
Nathanael, who lived at Cana, appears never to have | Nazareth since 1858. It forms a valuable contribu- 
heard of Jesus until called to be one of his disciples | tion to our knowledge of the history, statistics, and 
ut tho beginning of his ministry (John i. 46-50). | topography of this sacred place. The plan of the little 
So strictly private, unoflicial, was the Saviour’s life at | village, inserted at the end, representing the course 
Nazareth until the time came for Him “to be made | of the valley, the market, streets, fountains, conreuts, 
manifest to Israel? (John i. 8l). This obscurity is |ehurches, is a great help to the reader. It may be 
irreconcilable with the idea that Christ wronght {added that Dr. Tobler, though a Catholic, rejects the 
miracles before He entered on his public work. HL. tradition of the Latin monks respecting the site of the 

¢ * For an enumeration of these ‘ places ? and the | precipice at Nazareth, and agrees with those whe 
legends connected with them, one may sce Sepp's | decide that it must be sought within the present vib 
werus, und das heil. Land, ii. 73-91). They are de- | lage, probably near the Maronite Church. H. 
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lath the object of their rage, should repair to so 
distant a place for that purpose, is entirely incred- 
ib. The present village, as already stated, lies 
along the hill-side, but much nearer the base than 
the summit. Above the bulk of the town are 
several rocky ledges over which no person could 
be thrown without almost certain destruction. But 
there is one very remarkable precipice, almost per- 
pendicular and forty or fifty feet high, near the 
Maronite Church, which may well be supposed to 
be the idexitical one over which his infuriated 
tomusmen attempted to hurl Jesus. Not far from 
the town, on the northwest declivity of the hill, 
area few excavated stone-sepulchres, almost the 
oly Jewish monument which now remains to be 
geen there. 

The singular precision with which the narrative 
telates the transaction deserves a remark or two. 
Casual readers would understand from the account 
that Nazareth was situated on the summit, and 
that the people brought Jesus down thence to the 
brow of the hill as if it was between the town and 
the valley. If these inferences were correct, the 
parative and the locafity would then be at vari- 
ance with each other. ‘Ihe writer is free to say 
that he himself had these erroneous impressions, 
and was led to correct them by what he observed 
on the spot. Even Reland (Pal. p. 909) says: 
“Na(apé@—urbs sedificata super rupem, unde 
Christum precipitare conati sunt.” But the lan- 
guage of the Evangelist, when more closely exam- 
ined, is found neither to require the inferences in 
question on the one hand, nor to exclude them 
on the other. What he asserts is, that the incensed 
crowd “rose up and cast Jesus out of the city, and 
brought him to the brow of the hill on which the 
city was built, that they might cast him down 
headlong.” [t will be remarked here, in the first 
place, that it is not said that the people either went 
up or descended in order to reach the precipice, 
but simply that they brought the Saviour to it, 
wherever it was; and in the second place, that it 
8 not said that the city was kuilt “on the brow 
of the hill’ (ws ris Oppvos Tov bpovs), but 
equally as well that the precipice was “ou the 
brow,” without, deciding whether the cliff over- 
looked the town (as is the fact) or was below it.“ 
It will be seen, therefore, how very nearly the 
terms of the history approach a mistake and yet 
avoid it. As Paley remarks in another case, 
hone but a true account could advance thus to 
the very brink of contradiction without falling 
into it. = 
Per eeibiaa of Nazareth have been various. 
sat fe ray ae that no Christians dwelt there 
ot thnk oi “ ‘ oe Helena, the mother 
Chania ‘a " is related to have built the first 
sha Chica é Annunciation here. In the time of 
ttansferred th’ the Episcopal See of Bethsean was 
al le rere. The birthplace of Christianity 
in 1183 sais Christians by their defeat at Hattin 
Bibars ia a ee utterly in ruins by Sultan 
wain from ae yes passed away betore it rose 
tiscans rebuj 1s prostration. In 1620 the lran- 

ebuilt the Church of the Annunciation 


rm 





ae roe 
falas ae rel ia View, that “the old Nazareth 
ed od.), and pails the hill’? (Land of Israel, p. 122, 
dot a misinter — the steep slope’? as at present, if 
Nazar ep) pretation >» (ns Tobler characterizes it, 
» P» 52), is cer tainly unnecessary. H. 
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and connected a cloister with it. In 1799 the 
Turks assaulted the French General Junot at 
Nazareth: and shortly after, 2,100 Freneh, under 
Kleber and Napoleon, defeated a ‘Turkish army of 
25,000 at the foot of Mount Tabor. Napoleon 
himself, after that battle, spent a few hours at 
Nazareth, and reached there the northern limit of 
his eastern expedition. The earthquake which de- 
stroyed Safed, in 1837, injured also Nazareth. No 
Jews reside there at present, which may be ascribed 
perhaps as much to the hostility of the Christian 
sects as to their own hatred of the prophet who 
was sent “to redeem Israel.” if. B. HL. 
NAZ’ARITE, more properly NAZ’TRITE 
(42 and = TON “ahaa noymwevos and evid- 
pevos, Num. vi.} vacipatos, Judy. xiii. 7, Lam. iv. 
7: Nazarweus), one of either sex who was bound by 
a vow of a peculiar kind to be set apart from others 


for the service of God. ‘The obligation was either 
for life or for a defined time. ‘The Mishna names the 


syya 
obiy, « perpetual Nazarites ” (Nozarei native), 
and TDD YW, « Nazarites of days’? (Vaz- 
areal volivtt). 

I. There is no notice in the Pentateuch of Naz- 


arites for life; but the regulations lor the vow of a 
Nazarite of days are given Num, vi. 1-21. 


two classes resulting from this distinction, 


The Nazarite, during the term of his consecra- 
tion, was bound to abstain from wine, grapes, with 
every production of the vine, even to the stones and 
skin of the grape, and from every kind of intoxica- 
ting drink. He was forbidden to cut the hair of 
his head, or to approach any dead body, even 
that of his nearest relation. When the period of 
his vow was fulfilled, he was brought to the door 
of the Tabernacle and was required to offer a he- 
lamb for a burnt-offering, a ewe lamb for a sin- 
offering, and a ram fur a peace-offering, with the 
usual accompaniments of peace-otlerings (Lev. vil. 
12, 13) and of the offering made at the cousecra- 
tion of priests (x. xxix. 2) ‘a basket of unleavened 
bread, eakes of fine flour mingled with oil, and 
wafers of unleavened bread anointed with oil” 
(Num. vi. 15). He brought also a meat-oftering 
and drink-ofleriny, which appear to have been pre- 
sented hy themselves as a distiuct act of service 
(ver. 17). He was to cut off the hair of + the 
head of his separation (that is. the hair which 
had grown during the period of his consecration) 
at the door of the ‘Tabernacle, and to put it into 
the fire under the sacrifice on the altar. The priest 
then placed upon his hands the sodden left shoulder 
of the ram, with one of the unleavened cakes and 
one of the wafers, and then took them again and 
waved them for a waye-oflering. ‘These, as well as 
the breast and the heave, or right shoulder (to 
which he was entitled in the case of ordinary peace- 
offerings, Lev. vii. 32-34), were the perquisite of 
the priest. ‘The Nazarite also gave him a present 
proportioned to his circumstances (ver. 21 ).? 

Ifa Nazarite incurred detilement by accidentally 


nn ncaa nanan eannnnaad 


b It is said that at the southeast corner of the 
court of the women, in Herod's temple, there was an 
apartment appropriated to the Nazarites, in which they 
used to boil their peace-olferings and cut off their hair 
Lightfoot, Prospect of the Temple, c. xviic Reland, 4. 
S. p. i. chap. 8, § 11. 
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touching a dead body, he had to undergo certain 
rites of purification and to recommence the full 
period of his consecration. On the seventh day of 
his uncleanness he was to eat off his hair, and on 
the following day he had to bring two turtle-doves 
or two voung pigeons to the priest. who offered one 
for a siu-ottering and the other for a burnt-oflering. 
He then hallowed his head, offered a lamb of the 
first year as a trespass-offering, and renewed his 
vow under the same conditions as it had been at 
first: made, 

It has been conjeettwed that the Nazarite vow 
Was att) first taken with some formality, and that 
it was accompanied by an offering similar to that 
prescribed at its renewal in the case of pollution. 
But if any inference may be drawn from the early 
sections of the Mishnical treatise Wes, it) seems 
probable that the act of self-consecration was a 
private matter, not accompanied by any preseribed 
rite. 

There is nothing whatever said in the Old Testa- 
ment of the duration of the period of the vow of 
the Nazarite of days. Aecordiny to Waztr (eap. 1. 
$3. p. 148) the usual time was thirty days, but 
double vows for sixty days, aud treble vows fora 
hundred days, Were sometimes made (cap. iii. 1-4). 
One imstance is related of Telena, queen of Adia- 
bene (of whom some particulars are given by Jose 
plus, clef xx. 2), who, with the zeal of a new con- 
vert, took a vow for seven vears in order to obtain 
the divine favor on a military expedition which 
her son was about to undertake. © When her period 
of consecration had expired she visited Jerusalem, 
and was there informed by the doctors of the 
school of Hillel that a vow taken in another country 
must be repeated whenever the Nazarite might 
visit the Holy Land. She accordingly continued a 
Nazarite fora second seven years, and happening 
to touch a dead body just as the time was about to 
expire, she was obliged to renew her vow according 
to the law in Num. vi. 9, ete. She thus continued 
iw Nazarite for twenty-one vears.¢ 

There are some other particulars given) in the 
Mishna, whieh are curious as showing how the in- 
stitution was recarded in’ later times. The vow 
was olten undertaken by childless parents in’ the 
hope of obtaining children: this may, of eourse, 
have been easily suggested by the cases of Maneal’s 
wife and Hannah. A female Nazarite whose vow 
was broken micht be punished with forty stripes. 
— The Nazarite was permitted to smooth his hair 
with a brush, but not to comb it, lest a single hair 
might be torn out. 

If. Of the Nazarites for life three are mentioned 
in the Scriptures ; Samson, Samuel, and St. John 
the Baptist. The only one of these actually called 
a Nazarite is Samson. The Rabbis raised the 
question whether Sanuel was in reality a Nazarite.? 
In Hannah's vow, it is expressly stated) that no 
razor should come upon her son’s head (1 Sam. i. 


a Nazir, cap. 3, $6, p. 156. 

6 Nazir, cap. 9, § 5, with Bartenora’s note, p. 178 

C Ata TovTo 0 kat BagtAdkwr Kat TpOhyTOV wéytaToOs 
Sapovinr olvoy Kat weOvopa, ws 0 icpds Adyos Pyotr, 
axpe TeAcuTHs ov wierac. — Phil. de Ebrietate, vol i. p. 
BVY, edit. Mangey. 

d See Pesikta, quoted by Drusius on Num. vi. 

é Nazir, cap. 4, § 6, p. 159. 

J Nazir, cap. 1, § 2, p. 147. 

9 The primary meaning of this word is that of sep- 
wration wich a holy purpose. 


Ilence it is used to ex-! xxxiii. 16. 
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11); but no mention is made of abstirence from 
wine. It is, however, worthy «f notice that Phile 
makes a particular point of this, and seems to refer 
the words of Ilannah, 1 Sam. i. 15, to Samuel 
himself.¢ In reference to St. John the Baptist, the 
Angel makes mention of abstinence from wine and 
strony drink, but not of letting the hair grow 
(Luke i. 15). 

We are but imperfectly informed of the difference 
hetween the observances of the Nazarite for life and 
those of the Nazarite for days. The later Rabbis 
slightly notice this point.¢ We do not know whether 
the vow for life was ever voluntarily taken by the 
individual. In all the cases mentioned in the sa- 
cred history, it was made by the parents before the 
birth of the Nazarite himself. According to the 
eeneral law of vows (Num. xxx. 8), the mother 
could not take the vow without the father, and 
this is expressly applied to the Nazarite vow in the 
Mishna.¢ Hannah must therefore either have pre- 
sumed on her husband's concurrence, or secured it 
beforehand. 

The Mishna/ makes a distinction between the 
ordinary Nazarite for life and the Samson-Nazarite 


| (Jw WFD). The former made a_ strong 
point of bis purity, and, if he was polluted, offered 
corban. Dut as regards his hair, when it became 
inconveniently long, he was allowed to trim it, if he 
was willing to offer the appointed victims (Num. 
vi. 14). The Samson-Nazarite, on the other hand, 
wave no corhan if he touched a dead body, but he 
was not suffered to trim his hair under any condi- 
tions. This distinction, it is pretty evident, was 
suggested by the freedom with which Samson must 
have come in the way of the dead (Judg. xv. 16, 
ete.), and the terrible penalty which he paid for 
allowing his hair to be cut. 

IIT. The consecration of the Nazarite bore a 
striking resemblance to that of the high-priest 
(Lev. xxi. 10-12). In one particular, this is 
brought out more plainly in the Hebrew text than 
it is in our version, inthe LNX., or in the Vulgate. 








One word Gr! derived from the same root as 
Nazarite, is used for the long hair of the Nazarite, 
Num. vi. 19, where the A. V. has “hair of his 
separation,’ and for the anointed head of the high- 
priest, Lev. xxi. 12, where it is rendered « crown.” 
The Mishna points out the identity of the law for 
beth the high-priest and the Nazarite in respect to 
pollution, in that neither was permitted to approach 
the corpse of even the nearest relation, while for an 
ordinary priest the law allowed more freedom (Lev. 
xxi. 2). And Maimonides (Mere Nerockim, iii. 
48) speaks of the dignity of the Nazarite, in regard 
to his sanctity, as being equal to that of the high- 
priest. The abstinence from wine enjoined upon 
the high-priest on behalf of all the priests when 
they were about to enter upon their ministrations, 
is an obvious, but perhaps not such an important 





press the consecration of the Nazarite (Num. vi. 4, 5, 
9). But it appears to have been especially applied to 
a badge of conseeration and distinction worn on the 
head, such as the crown of a king (2 Sum. i. 10; 2 K. 


xi, 12), the diadem (VS) of the high-priest (Ex. xxix. 
6, xxxix. 30), as well as his anointed hair, the long hait 
of the Nazarite, and, dropping the idea of consecration 
altogether, to long hair in a general sense (Jer. vil. 2). 
This may throw light on Gen. xlix. 26 and Dest 
See section VI. of this article. 
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point in the comparison. 
account given by Hegesippus of St. James the 
Just (Eusebius, Hist. Acc, ii. 23), which, if we may 
assume it to represent a genuine tradition, is worth 
w notice, and seems to show that Nazarites were 
permitted even to enter into the Holy of Ilolies. 
He says that St. James was consecrated from his 
birth neither to eat meat, tu drink wine, to cut 
his hair, nor to indulge in the use of the bath, and 
that to him alone it was permitted (rovtrw pdvw 
éfjyv) to enter the sanctuary. Perhaps it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that the half sacer- 
dotal character of Samuel might have been cun- 
nected with his prerogative as a Nazarite. Many of 
the Fathers designate him as a priest, although St. 
Jerome, on the obvious ground of his descent, de- 
nies that he had any sacerdotal rank. 

IV. Of the two vows recorded of St. Paul, that 
in Acts xviii. 18,° certainly cannot be regarded as 
a regular Nazarite vow. All that we are told of it 
is that on his way from Corinth to Jerusalem, he 
‘shaved his head in Cenchrese, for he had a vow."’ 
It would seem that the cutting off the hair was at 


the commencement of the period over which the 


vow extended; at all events, the hair was not cut 
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There is a passage in the { offering was nade for cach one of them, and theit 


hair was cut off in the usual form (ver. 26, 27). It 
appears to have been no uncommon thing for these 
charitable persons who could aflord it to assist. in 
paying for the offerings of poor Nazarites. Jose- 
phus relates that Hered Agrippa [., when he de- 
sired to show his zeal for the religion of his fathers, 
gave direction that many Nazarites should have 
their heads shorn:¢ and the Gemara (quoted by 
Reland, alt. See.), that Alexander Jannzeus con- 
tributed towards supplying nine hundred victims 
for three hundred Nazarites. 

V. That the institution of Nazaritisin existed 
and had become a matter of course amongst. the 
Hebrews before the time of Moses is beyond a 
doubt. The legislator appears to have done no 
more than ordain such regulations for the vow 
of the Nazarite of davs as brought it under the 
covnizance of the priest and into harmony with 
the general system of religious observance. [thas 
been assumed, not unreasonably, that the conse- 
eration of the Nazarite for life was of at least 
equal antiquity It may not have needed any 
notice or modification in the Law, and hence, prob- 
ably, the silence respecting it in the Pentateuch. 


offat the door of the ‘Temple when the sacrifices} But it is doubted in regard to Nazaritism in gen- 
were offered, as was required by the law of the; 


Nazarite. It is most likely that it was a sort. of 
vow, modified from the proper Nazarite vow, which 
had come into use at this time amongst the re- 
ligious Jews who had been visited by sickness, or 
any other calamity. In reference to a vow of this 
kind which was taken by Bernice, Josephus says 
that “they were accustomed to vow that they 
would refrain from wine, and that they would cut 
off their hair thirty days before the presentation of 
their offering.” ¢ No hint is viven us of the pur- 
pose of St. Paul in this act of devotion. Spencer 
conjectures that it might have been performed with 
a view to obtain a good voyave; 4 Neander, with 
greater probability, that it was an expression of 
thanksgiving and humiliation on account of some 
recent illness or affliction of sume kind. 

The other reference to a vow taken by St. Paul 
is in Acts xxi. 24, where we find the brethren at 
Jerusalem exhorting him to take part with four 
Christians who had a vow on them, to sanctify 
(not purify, as in A. V.) himself with them, and to 
be at charges with them, that they might shave 
their heads. The reason alleged for this advice is 
that he might prove to those who misunderstood 
him, that he walked orderly and kept the law. 
Now it cannot be doubted that this was a strictly 
legal Nazarite vow. He joined the four men for 
the last seven days of their consecration, until the 





aJ.C. Ortlob, in an essay in the Thesaurus Novus 
Tneologico- Phiologicus, yo\. i. p. 587, entitled “ Sam- 
uel Judex et Propheta, non Pontifex uut sacerdos sac- 
rificans.’’ has brought forward a muss of testimony on 
this subject. 

b Grotius, Meyer, Howson, and a few others, refer 
this vow to Aquila, not to St. Paul. The best argu- 
ments in favor of this view unre given by Mr. Howson 
‘Life of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 453). Dean Alford, in his 
note on Acts xviii. 18, has satisfactorily replied to them. 

® Dr. Howson formerly held that opinion, but re- 
tracts it in his Leetines on the Character of St. Paul, p. 
16 (2d ed. 1864), where be admits that the vow is more 
probably that of Paul than that of Aquila. Further, 
soe addition to Aqua, Ainer. ed. if. 

e¢ See Neander's Planting and Training of the Church, 
t 208 (Ryland’s translation). In the passage trans- 


eral, whether it was of native or foreign orivin. 
Cyril of Alexandria considered that the letting the 
hair grow, the most characteristic feature in’ the 
vow, Was taken from the Eyyvptians. © This notion 
has been substantially adopted by Fagius,9 Spen- 
eer,? Michaelis,6 Henestenberg,® and some other 
critics. Tenestenbery atlirms that the Egyptians 
and the Hebrews were distinguished amongst an- 
cient nations by cutting their hair as a matter of 
social propriety; and thus the marked significance 
of long hair must. have been conunon to them both. 
The arguments of Bihr, however, to show that the 
wearing long hair in Meypt and all other heathen 
nations had a meaning opposed to the idea of the 
Nazarite vow, seem to be conclusive; 4 aud Winer 
justly observes that the points of resemblance be- 
tween the Nazarite vow and heathen customs are 
too fragmentary and indefinite to furnish a safe 
foundation for an argument in favor of a foreign 
origin for the former. 

Iewald) supposes that Nazarites for life were 
numerous in very early times, and that they multi- 
plied in periods of great political and religious ex- 
citement. The only ones, however, expressly named 
in the Old) Testament are Samson and Samuel. 
The rabbinical notion that Absalom was a Nazarito 
seems hardly worthy of notice, thouzh Spencer and 
Lightfoot have adopted it.” When Amos wrote, the 
Nazarites, as well as the prophets, suffered from 
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lated from Joseph. B. J. ii. 15, § 1, an emendation of 
Neander’s is adopted. See also Kuinoel on Acts xviii. 18. 

d De Teg. Hebr. lib. iii. chap. vi. § 1. 

e Antiqg. xix. 6, § 1. 

S Ewald seems to think that it was the more ancient 
of the two CA/erthi@mer, p. YG). 

g Critic’ Sacri, on Num. vi. 5. 

h De Leg. Hrbr. lib. iii. chap. vi. § 1. 

t Commentaries on the Law of Moses, bk. iit. 
§ 145. 

k Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 190 (English 
vers. ). 

f Bihr, Synbolik, vol. ii, p. 439. 

m Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. lib. iii e. vi. § 1. Light 
foot, Er reit, tn 1 Cor. xi. 14. Some have imagined 
that Jephtha’s daughter was consigned to a Nazarite 
vow by her father. See Carpzov, p. 1a0. 
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the persecution and contempt of the ungodly. The 
divine word respecting them was, “T raised up of 
your sons for prophets and of vour young men for 
Nazarites. But ve wave the Nazarites wine to 
drink, and commanded the prophets, saying, 
Prophesy not? (Am. ii. 11, 12). In the time of 
Judas Maceabaus we find the devout Jews, when 
they were bringing their vifts to the priests, stirring 
up the Nazarites of days who had completed the 
time oof their econseeration, to make the acecus- 
tomed ofterines (1 Mace. iii. 48). From this inei- 
dent, in contiection with what has been related of 
the liberality. of Alexander Jammeus and Tlerod 
Agrippa, we may infer that the number of Nazarites 
must have heen very considerable during the two 
centuries and a half which preceded the destruction 
of Jerusalein. The instanee of St. John the Baptist 
and that of St. James the Just (if we accept the 
traditional account) show that the Nazarite for lite 
retained his orivinal character till later times; and 
the act of St. Paul in joining himself with the four 
Nazarites at Jerusalem seems to prove that the 
vow of the Nazarite of days was as little altered in 
its important features. 

VI. ‘The word WF) occurs in three passazes of 
the Old Testament, in whieh it) appears to mean 
one separated from others as a prince. ‘Pwo of the 
passaves reler to Joseph: one is in Jacob's benedic- 
tion of his sons (Gen. xlix. 26), the other in Moses’ 
benediction of the tribes (Deut. xxxiii. 16). As 
these texts stand in our version, the blessing is 
spoken of as falling on the crown of the head of 
him who was separated from his brethren.’? The 
I. XX. render the words in one plice, em) Kopupiis 
wy nyYNTATU adeApar, and in’ the other én} 
Kopupyy dokacbevros ev adeAqots. The Vulunte 
translates them in each place + in vertice Nazareei 
inter fratres.”” The expression is strikingly like 
that used of the high-priest (Lev. xxi. 10-12), and 
seems to derive illustrations from the use of the 
word 32," 

The third passage is that in whieh the prophet 
is mourning over the departed prosperity and beauty 
of Sion (Lam. iv. 7,8). In the A. V. the words 
are “Tler Nazarites were purer thau snow, they 
were whiter than milk, they were more ruddy in 
Lody than rubies, their polishing was of sapphire, 
their visage is blacker than a coal, they are not 
known jin the streets, their skin ceavellt to their 
bones, it is withered, it Is become like a stiek.’? In 
favor of the application of this passaze to the 
Nazurites are the renderings of the LXN., the 
Vule., and nearly all the versions. But Gesenius, 
de Wette, and other modern critics think that it 
refers to the young princes of Israel, and that the 


word “WFQ is used in the same sense as it is in 
regard to Joseph, Gen. xlix. 26 and Deut. xxxiii. 
1b. 

VII. The vow of the Nazarite of days must 
have been a self-imposed discipline, undertaken with 
w specific purpose. ‘The Jewish writers mostly re- 





@ See note g, p. 2074. 

b Maimonides, for. Nev. ii 48. 

¢ Nicolas Fuller has discussed the subject of the 
dress of the Nazarites (as well as of the prophets) in 
his Aliserllanea Sacra. See Critict Sacri, vol. ix. p. 
1023. ‘Those who have imagined that the Nazarites 
wore a peculiar dress, doubt whether it was of royal 
purple, of rough hair-cloth (like St. John’s), or of 
some white material. 
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carded it as a kind of penance, and hence accounted 
for the place which the law regulating it holds in 
Leviticus immediately after the law relating to 
adultery. As the quantity of hair which grew 
within the ordinary period of a vow could not have 
heen very considerable, and as a temporary ab- 
atinence from wine was probably not a more notice- 
able thing amongst the Hebrews than it is in 
modern society, the Nazarite of days might have 
fulfilled his vow without attracting much notice 
until the day came for him to make his offering in 
the Temple. 


But the Nazarite for life. on the other hand, 
must have been, with his flowing hair and_per- 
sistent refusal of strong drink, a marked man. 
Whether in any other particular his daily life was 
peculiar is uncertain.¢ He may have had some 
privileges (as we have seen) which gave him some- 
thing of a priestly character, and (as it has been 
conjectured) he may have given up much of his 
time to sacred studies.¢ Though not necessarily 
cut off from social life, when the turn of his mind 
was devotional, consciousness of his peculiar dedica- 
tion must have influenced his habits and manner, 
und in some cases probably led him to retire from 
the world. 

But without our resting on anything that may 
he called in question, he must have been a public 
witness for the idea of legal strictness and of what- 
ever else Nazaritism was intended to express: and 
as the vow of the Nazarite for life was taken by his 
parents before he was conscious of it, his observance 
of it was a sign of filial obedience, like the peculi- 
arities of the Rechabites. 


The meaning of the Nazarite vow has been re- 
carded in ditlerent lights. Some consider it as a 
svmbolical expression of the Divine nature working 
in man, and deny that it involved anything of a 
strictly ascetic character; others see in it the prin- 
ciple of stoicism, and imagine that it was intended 
to cultivate, and bear witness for, the sovereignty 
of the will over the lower tendencies of human 
nature: while some regard it wholly in the light 
of a sacrifice of the person to God. 


(a.) Several of the Jewish writers have taken 
the first. view more or less completely. Abarbanel 
imagined that the hair represents the intellectual 
power, the power belonging to the head, which the 
Wise man was not to suffer to be diminished or to 
be interfered with, by drinking wine or by any other 
indulvence; and that the Nazarite was not to ap- 
proach the dead because he was appointed to bear 
witness to the eternity of the divine nature.e Of 
modern critics, Bihr appears to have most com- 
pletely trodden in the same track4 While he denies 
that the life of the Nazarite was, in the proper 
sense, ascetic, he contends that his abstinence from 
wine and his not being allowed to approach the 
dead, figured the separ: ation from other men which 
characteri izes the consecrated servant of the Lord; 
and that his long hair signified his holiness. The 
hair, according to his theory, as being the bloom 





d Vatablus on Num. vi. (Critict Saert). 

€ Quoted by Do Muis on Num. vi. (Critieé Sacri). 

Jf Symbolth, vol. ii. p. 416-480. 

vy Ile will not allow that this abstinence at all re 
scmbled in its meaning that of the priests, when 
engaged in their ministrations, which was intended 
only to secure strict propriety in the discharge of thelr 
duties. 
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of manhood, is the symbol of growth in the vegeta- | Nazarite was a witness for the straitness of the 
ble as well as the animal kingdom, aud therefore law, as distinguished from the freedom of the Gospel, 


of the operation of the Divine power.¢ 

(6.) But the philosophical Jewish doctors, for 
the most part, seem to have preferred the second 
view. Thus Bechai speaks of the Nazarite as a 
conqueror who subdued his temptations, and who 
wore his long hair as a crown, ‘ quod ipse rex sit 
cupiditatibus imperans praeter morem reliquorum 
hominun, qui cupiditatum sunt servi.’ ® Te sup- 
posed that the hair was worn rough, as a protest 
against foppery.¢ But others, still taking it as a 
regal emblem, have imagined that it was kept 
elaborately dressed, and fancy that they see a proof 
of the existence of the custom in the seven locks of 
Samson (Judg. xvi. 13-19).¢ 

(c.) Philo has taken the deeper view of the sub- 
ject. In his work, On Animals fit for Sacrifice, 
he gives an account of the Nazarite vow, and calls 
it 7 Evy} peyaAn. According to him the Nazarite 
did not sacrifice merely his possessions but his 
person, and the act of sacrifice was to be performed 
in the completest manner. The outward obser- 
vances enjoined upon him were to be the genuine 
expressions of his spiritual devotion. To represent 
spotless purity within, he was to shun defilement 
from the dead, at the expense even of the obligation 
of the closest family ties. As no spiritual] state or 
act can be signified by any single symbol, he was 
to identify himself with each one of the three vic- 
tims which he had to offer as often as he broke his 
vow by accidental pollution, or when the period of 
his vow came to an end. Te was to realize in 
himself the ideas of the whole burnt-offering, the 
sin-offering, and tlie peace-offering. That no 
mistake might be made in regard to the three 
sacrifices being shadows of one and the same sub- 
stance, it was ordained that the victims should be 
individuals of one and the same species of animal. 
The shorn hair was put on the fir of the altar in 
order that, although the divine law did not permit 
the offering of human blood, something might be 
offered up actually a portion of his own person. 
Ewald, following in the same line of thought, has 
treated the vow of the Nazarite as an act of self- 
sacrifice; but he looks on the preservation of the 
hair as signifying that the Nazarite is so set apart 
for God, that no change or diminution should be 
made in any part of his person, and as serving to 
himself and the world for a visible token of his 
peculiar consecration to Jehovah/ 

That the Nazarite vow was essentially a sacrifice 
of the person to the Lord is obviously in accordance 
with the terms of the Law (Num. vi. 2). In the 
old dispensation it may have answered to that 
‘s living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God,”’ which 
the believer is now called upon to make. As the 


a@ Bahr defends this notion by several philological 
arguments, which do not seem to be much to the point. 
Tho nearest to the purpose is that derived from Lev. 
xxv. 5, where the unpruned vines of the sabbatical 
vear are called Nazarites. But this, of course, can be 
well explained as a metaphor from unshorn hair. 

b Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 152. Abenezrea uses very 
similar language (Drusivs, on Num. vi. 7). 

¢ This was also the opinion of Lightfoot, Exerctt. in 
L Cor. xi. 14, and Sermon on Judg. xi. 39. 

d Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. iii, vi. § 1. 

e Opera, vol. ii. p. 249 (ed. MAHECED 

J Lightfoot is inclined to favor certain Jewish 
writers who identify the vine with the tree of knowl- 
dge of good and evil, and to connect the Nuzarite law 


hens of a rule. 


his sacrifice of himself was a submission to the 
Its outward manifestations were 
‘restraints and eccentricities. The man was_ sep- 
larated from his brethren that he might be peculiarly 
devoted to the Lord. This was consistent with the 
purpose of divine wisdom for the time for which it 
was ordained. Wisdom, we are told, was justified 
of her ehild in the life of the great Nazarite who 
preached the baptism of repentanee when the Law 
was about to give way to the Gospel. Amongst 
those born of women, no greater than he had arisen, 
‘but he that is least in the kingdom of [leaven is 
greater than he.’”? ‘Lhe sacrifiee which the believer 
now makes of himself is not to cut him off from 
his brethren, but’ to unite bim more closely with 
them; not to subject him to an outward bond, but 
to confirm him in the liberty with which Christ 
has made him free. It is not without significance 
that wine under the Law was strictly forbidden to 
the priest who was engayed in the service of the 
sanctuary, and to the few whem the Nazarite vow 
bound to the special service of the Lord; while in 
the Church of Christ it is consecrated for the use 
of every believer te whom the command has come, 
“drink ye all of this.” 9 

Carpzev, Apparatus Criticus, p. 148; Reland, 
ant. Sacre, p. tine. 10; Meinhard, Pauls Nazrre- 
atus (Thesaurus Theologico-philologicus, it. 473), 
The notes of De Muis and Drusius on Num. vi. 
(Crifict Sacri); the notes of Grotius on Luke i. 
15, and Kuinoel on Acts xviii. 18; Spencer, De 
Legibus Hebrworum, lib. iii. eap. vi. § 1; Michaelis, 
Commentaries on the Laws of Afoses, book iii. § 
145; the Mishnical treatise Wazer, with the notes 
in Surenhusius's Jfishoa, iii. 146, &e.; Bahr, Symn- 
bolik, ii. 416-430; Ewald, Alterthiimer, p. 96; also 
Geschichte, iit. 43. Carpzov mentions with praise 
Nazireus, seu Commentarius literalis et mysticus 
in Legem Nazireorum, by Cremer. The essay 
of Meinhard contains a large amount of information 
on the subject, besides what bears immediately on 
St. Paul's vows. Spencer gives a full account of 
heathen customs in dedicating the hair. The Notes 
of De Muis contain a valuable collection of Jewish 
testimonies on the meaning of the Nazarite vow in 


ceneral. Those of Grotius relate especially to the 
Nazarites’ abstinence from wine.  Llengstenberg 


(Agypt and the Books of Moses, p. 190, English 
translation) confutes Biilir's theory. S.C. 
NE’AH (TIPS [the settlement, Viirst; perh. 
inclination, descent, Dietr.], with the def. article: 
Vat. omits; Alex. Avvova: Anew’), a place which 
was one of the landmarks on tke boundary ot 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13 only). By Eusebivrs and 





with the condition of Adam before he fell (Erereit. ta 
Luc. i. 15). This strange notion fs made still more 
fanciful by Magee (Atonement and Sacrifice, Dlustra 
tion xxxviil.). 

g This consideration might surcly have furnished 
St. Jerome with a better answer to the Tatianists, who 
alleged Amos ii. 12 in defense of their abstinence from 
wine, than his bitter tuunt that they were bringing 
*¢ Judaicas fabulas”’’ into the chureh, and that they 
were bound, on their own ground, neither to cut their 
hair, to eat grapes or raisins, or to approach the corpse 
of a dead parent (i Aznos ii. 12). 

A This is the reading of the text of the Vuigate 
given in the Benedictine edition of Jerome. The er- 
dinary copies have Noa. 
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Jerome (Onomast. “© Anua’’) it is mentioned merely 
with a ecantion that there is a place of the same 
name, 10 miles S. of Neapolis. It has not yet been 
identified even by Sehwarz. Tf ed Meshhad, about 
24 miles Ke. Seffurteh, be GATIEHEPHER, aud 
Reiommeanch about. 4 miles N. EK. of the same place, 
Rimwox, then Neah must) probably be sought 
somewhere to the north of the last-named town. 


G. 
NEAP’OLIS (Nedroadts. * new city: Neap- 


olfs) is the place in’ northern Greece where Paul 
and his associates first landed in Europe (Acts xvi. 
11); where, no doubt, he landed also on his second 
ait to Macedonia (Acts xx. 1), and whence cer- 
tainly he embarked on his last journey through 
that province to Troas and Jerusalem (Acts xx. 6). 
Philippi being an inland town, Neapolis was evi- 
dently the port; and hence it is accounted for, that 
Luke leaves the verb which describes the voyage 
from Troas to Neapolis (et@vdpoujoauer), to de- 
ecribe the continuance of the journey from Neapolis 
to Philippi. It has been made a question whether 
this harbor occupied the site of the present Navalla, 
a Turkish town on the coust of Roumelia, or should 
he soneht at some other place. Cousinéry (Voycge 
dans la Macedoine) and Tafel (De Via Militure 
Romanorun Kanatia, ete.) maintain, against the 
common opinion, that Luke's Neapolis was not at 
Kavalla, the inhabited town of that name, but ata 
deserted harbor ten or twelve miles further west, 
known as Eski or Old Kavalla. Most of those who 
contend for the other identification assume the 
point without much discussion, and the subject. de- 
mands still the attention of the Biblical geographer. 
It may be well, therefore, to mention with some 
fullness the reasons which support. the elaim = of 
Kavalla to be regarded as the ancient Neapolis, in 
opposition to these which are urged in favor of the 
other harbor. 


of 


First, the Roman and Greek ruins at Kavalla 
prove that a port existed there in ancient times. 
Neapolis, wherever it was, formed the point. of con- 
tact. between Northern Greece and Asia Minor, at 
a period of great commercial activity, and would 
he expected to have left vestiges of its former im- 
portance. The antiquities found still at Kavalla 
fulfill entirely that presumption, One of these is a 
massive aqueduct, which brings water into the town 
from a distance of ten or twelve miles north of 
Kavalla, along the slopes of Symbolum. It is built 
on two tiers of arches, a hundred feet lone and 
eighty feet high, and is carried over the narrow 
valley between the promontory and the mainland, 
The upper part of the work is modern, but. the 
substructions are evidently Roman, as is seen from 
the composite character of the material, the cement, 
and the style of the masonry. Just out of the 
western gate are two marble sarcophagi, used as 
watering-troughs, with Latin inseriptions, of the 
ave of the emperor Claudius. Columns with chap- 
lets of elegant Ionic workmanship, blocks of marble, 
fragments of hewn stone, evidently antique, are 





@ Colonel Leake did not. visit either this Kavalla or 
the other, and his assertion that there are © the ruins 
of a Greek city there (which he supposes, however, 
to have been Galepsus, and not Neapolis) appears to 
rest on Cousin¢ry’s statement. But as involving this 
claim of Eski Kavalla in still greater doubt, it may be 
added that the situation of Galepsus itself is quite un- 
certain. Dr. Arnold (note on Thucyd. iv. 107) places 
‘% near the mouth of the Strymon, and hence much 
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numerous both in the town and the suburbs. On 
sume of these are inscriptions, mostly in Latin, but 
one at least in Greek. In digging for the founda- 
tion of new houses the walls of ancient ones are 
often brought to light, and sometimes tablets with 
sculptured figures, which would be deemed curious 
at Athens or Corinth. For fuller details, see Bibl. 
Sacra, xvii. 881 ff (October, 1860). [CoLony, 
Amer. ed.] On the contrary, no ruins have been 
found at Eski Kavalla, or Paleopoli, as it is also 


called, which can be pronounced unmistakably 
ancient. No remains of walls, no inscriptions, and 


uo indications of any thoroughfare leading thence 
to Philippi, are reported to exist there. Cousinéry, 
it is true, speaks of certain ruins at the place which 
he deems worthy of notice: but according to the 
testimony of others these ruins are altogether in- 
considerable, and, which is still more decisive, are 
modern in their character.¢ Cousinéry himself, in 
fact, corroborates this, when he says that on the 
isthmus which binds the peninsula to the main 
land, © on trouve les ruines de Cancienne Neapolis 
ou celles Mun chateau reconstruit dans le moyen 
age” Tt appears that a mediseval or Venetian 
fortress existed there; but as far as is yet ascer- 
tained, nothing else has been discovered which 
points to an earher period. 

Secondly, the advantages of the position render 
Kavalla the probable site of Neapolis. It is the 
first convenient harbor south of the Hellespont, on 
coming from the east. Thasos serves as a natural 
landmark. Tafel says, indeed, that Kavalla has no 
port, or one next to none; but that is incorrect. 
The fact that the place is now the seat of an active 
commerce proves the contrary. It lies open some- 
what to the south and southwest, but is otherwise 
well sheltered. There is no danger in going into 
the harbor. Even a rock which lies off the point 
of the town has twelve fathoms alongside of it. 
The bottom affords good anchorage; and although 
the bay may not be so large as that of [ski Kavalla, 
it is ample for the accommodation of any number 
of vessels which the course of trade or travel be- 
tween Asia Minor and Northern Greece would be 
likely to bring together there at any one time. 

Thirdly, the facility of intercourse between this 
port. and Philippi shows that Kavalla and Neapolis 
must be the same. The distance is nearly ten 
miles, and hence not greater than Corinth was 
from Cenchrew, and Ostia from Rome. Both places 
are in sight at once from the top of Symbolum. 
The distance between Philippi and Eski Kavalla 
must be nearly twice as great. Nature itself has 
opened a passage from the one place to the other. 

tie mountains which guard the plain of Philippi 
on the coast-side fall apart just behind Kavalla, and 
render the construction of a road there entirely 
easy. No other such defile exists at any other 
point in this line of formidable hills. It is impos- 
sible to view the configuration of the country from 
the sea, and not. feel ‘at once that the only natural 
place for crossing into the interior is this break- 
down in the vicinity of Kavala. 








further west than Leake supposes. According to 
Cousinéry, Galepsus is to be sought at Kavala. 

6 On p. 119 he says again : * Les ruines de l’ancienne 
ville de Neéapolis se composent principalement des 
restes d'un chiiteau du moyen Age entiérement aban- 
donne ct peu accessible.” 

* The recent French explorers (Mission Arché 
ologique) make the distance from 12 to 18 kilométres, 
?. e. about 9 Roman miles. B. 


Cc 
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Fourthly, the notices of the ancient writers lead 
os to adopt the same view. Thus Dio Cassius says 
(Hist. Rom. xlvii. 35), that Neapolis was opposite 
Thasos («ar ayrimcpas @doov), and that is the 
situation of Kavalla. It would be much less cor- 
rect, if correct at all, to say that the other Kavalla 
was so situated, since no part of the island extends 
so far to the west. Appian says (Bell. Civ. iv. 106), 
that the camp of the Republicans near the Gangas, 
the river (rorauds) at Philippi, was nine Roman 
miles from their triremes at Neapolis (it was con- 
siderably further to the other place), and that 
Thasos was twelve Roman miles from their naval 
station (so we should understand the text); the 
latter distance appropriate again to Kayalla, but 
not to the harbor further west. 

Finally, the ancient Itineraries support entirely 
the identification in question. Both the Antonine 
and the Jerusalem Itineraries show that the l¢na- 
tian Way passed through Philippi. ‘They mention 
Philippi and Neapolis as next to each other in the 
order of succession; and since the line of travel 
which these Itineraries sketch was the one which 
led from the west to Byzantium, or Constantinople, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the road, after 
leaving Philippi, would pursue the most convenient 
and direct course to the east which the nature of 
the country allows. If the road, therefore, was con- 
structed on this obvious principle, it would follow 
the track of the present Turkish road, and the next 
station, consequently, would be Neapolis, or Kavalla, 
on the coast, at the termination of the only natural 
defile across the intervening mountains. The dis- 
tance, as has been said, is about ten miles. ‘The 
Jerusalem Itinerary gives the distance )hetween 
Philippi and Neapolis as ten Roman miles, and the 
Antonine Itinerary as twelve miles. The difference 
in the latter case is unimportant, and not greater 
than in some other instances where the places in 
the two Itineraries are unquestionably the same. 
It must be several miles further than this from 
Philippi to Old Kavalla, and hence the Neapolis 
of the Itineraries could not be at that point. The 
theory of Tafel is, that Akontisma or ITerkontroma 
(the same place, without doubt), which the Itin- 
eraries mention next to Neapolis, was at the present 
Ravalla, and Neapolis at Leutere or Eski Kavalla. 
This theory, it is true, arranges the places in the 
order of the Itineraries; but, as Leake objects, there 

would be a needless detour of nearly twenty miles, 
and that through a region much more difficult than 
the direct way. The more accredited view is that 
Akontisma was beyond Kavalla, further east. 

Neapolis, therefore, like the present Kavalla, was 
on a high rocky promontory which juts out into 
the Hgean. The harbor, a mile and a half wide 
at the entrance, and half a mile broad, lies on the 
west side. The indifferent roadstead on the east 
thould not be called a harbor. Symbolum, 1670 
ket hich, with a defile which leads into the plain 
of Philippi, comes down near to the coast a little 
to the west of the town. In winter the sun sinks 
behind Mount Athos in the southwest as early as 
4o'clock Pp. ma. The land along the eastern shore 
is low, and otherwise unmarked by any peculiarity. 
The island of Thasos bears a little to the S. E., 
twelve or fifteen miles distant. Plane-trees just 
beyond the walls, not Jess than four or five hundred 
years old, cast their shadow over the road which 
Paul followed on his way to Philippi. Kavalla has 
3 population of five or six thousand, nine-tenths of 
whom are Mussulmans, and the rest Greeks. 
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Tor Neapolis as the Greek name of Shechem, 
now WVadbulus, see SUECHEM,. Il. B. H. 


* The region of Neapolis or Macedonia appears 
to have been the northern limit of Paul's travels. 
It may have been in this country and climate that - 
the Apostle suffered some of the privations (among 
whieh were “cold” and * nakedness’’) of which 
he writes in 2 Cor. xi. 27. The winter, for example, 
vf 1857 is said to have been one of great severity. 
Symbolum, over which the road passes to Philippi 
trom the coast, was covered with deep snow, and the 
road thence onward to Thessalonica became for a 
time impassable. Shepherds and travellers were 
frozen to death, and the tlocks were destroyed in a 
frightful manner. During a sojourn there of two 
weeks in December, 1858, the thermometer fell re- 
peatedly below zero. Hue icicles hung from the 
arches of the old aqueduct. All the streams and 
pools were frozen, and ‘Thasos in the distance ap- 
peared white with snow to the very shore. lor 
successive days the streets of Kavalla were almost 
deserted. It is not at all improbable that the 
Apostle’s first sojourn in Macedonia, and perhaps 
part of his second, fell in that season of the year. 
The Apostle arrived in Macedonia on his second 
visit early in the summer; for, remaining at [phesus 
until Pentecost (as aay be inferred from 1 Cor. 
xvi. 8), and tarrying for a short time at ‘Troas 
(2 Cor. ii. 12, 13), he then proeveded directly to 
Macedonia. But as he went, at this time, west- 
ward as far as Illyricum (om. xy. 19), and as he 
spent but three months at Corinth before his return 
to Macedonia, at the time of the succeeding Pente- 
cost (Acts xx. 6), he must have prolonged his stay 
in northern Greece into or through December. 

Kavalla (Cavallo, so common in many of the 
books, is unknown on the ground) consists of an 
inner or upper part, inclosed by a crenelated 
medieval wall, and an outer part or suburb, also 
surrounded by a wall, but of more recent construc- 
tion. Even the outer wall does not include the 
entire promontory, but leaves the western slope out- 
side, part of which is tilled, and the remainder is 
naked rock. The celebrated Mohammed Ali, Pasha 
of Exypt, was born here in 1769. He showed 
through life, a warm attachment to his native place, 
and, among the proofs of this, was his munificent 
endowment of a madreseh, or college, in which at 
‘the present time three hundred scholars are taught 
and supported, without any expense to themselves. 
The funds are so ample, that doles of bread and 
rice are given out, daily, to hundreds of the in- 
habitants of Kavalla. Just before his death in 
1848, the Pasha made a final visit to his birth- 
place. On landing he went to the house in which 
he was born; but remained there only a few hours, 
and having spent these in religious worship, under 
the roof which first sheltered him, hastened back 
to his ship, and the next day departed for Iseypt. 
(For other information see Bibl. Sacra as above.) 

H. 


* NEAP’OLIJS, a later name of Emmaus in 
the south of Palestine. [EMMAus, 2.] 


NEARI’AH (TMI [servant of Jehovah]: 
Nwadia; [Vat. Nwadera; Comp. Neapia:] Naaria). 
1. One of the six sons of Shemaiah in the line of 
the royal family of Judah after the Captivity (1 Chr. 
ii, 22, 23). 

2. [Comp. Naapia.] A son of Ishi, and one of 
the captains of the 500 Simeonites who, in the 
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days of Hezekiah, drove out the Amalekites from 
Mount Seir (1 Chr. iv. $2}. 

NE’BAT [2 sv] (292: Keri, ‘2 [perh. 
fruitful |: Nw fat: [ Vat. eA. Bwvar: } Ne bat). A 
family of the heads ef the people who signed the 
eovenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 19). The LXX. 
followed the written text, while the Vulgate adopted 
the reading of the marin. 

NEBA‘’IOTH, [3 sy] NEBA’JOTH 
(VY23 [height : in Gen. xxv. 13, NaBaiwsd ; 
xxvill. . Rom. NaBew0:] NaBaiw@: -Vubajoth), 
the © first-born of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 133 1 Chr. 
1,29), and father of a pastoral tribe named after 
him, the © rams of Nebaloth being mentioned by 
the prophet Isaiah (x. 7) with the flocks of Kedar. 
Trom the davs of Jerome (Comment. in Gon. xx, 





13), this people had been ideutined with the Na- 
bathwans, until M. Quatremere first, investigated 
the origin of the latter, their Janguave, religion, 
and history; and by the light he threw on a very 
obscure subject enabled us to form a clearer jude- 
nent respecting this assumed identifieation than 
was, in the previous state of knowledyze, possible. 
It will be convenient to recapitulate, briefly, the 
results of M. Quatremeére’s labors, with those of the 
later works of M. Chwolson and others on the same 
suljeet, before we consider the grounds for identify- 
ing the Nabathwans with Nebaioth. 


From the works of Arab authors, M. Quatremére 
(Memotre sur lcs Nabatcens, Paris, 1835, reprinted 
from the Nourcau Journ. Astat. Jan.-Mar., 1835) 
proved the existence of a nation ealled) Nabat 

“oF 


(fa45), or Nabeet (forn3).pl. Anbat (LeLof). 


(Sthah and Kadmoos), reputed to be of ancient 
origin, of whom seattered remnants existed in Arab 
times, after the era of the light. The Nabat, in 
the days of their early prosperity, inhabited the 
country chiefly between the [Euphrates and the 
Tigris, Beyn en Nahrevn and E)-Trak (the Mesopo- 
tania and Chaldiea of the elassies). That this was 
their chief seat and that they were Arameans, or 
more accurately Syro-Chaldwans, seems in the 
present state of the inquiry (for it will presently be 
seen that, by the publication of oriental texts, our 
knowledve may be very greatly enlarged) to be a 
sife conclusion. The Arabs loosely apply the name 
Nabat to the Syrians, or especially the eastern 
Syrians, to the Syro-Chaldwans, ete. Thus EI- 
Mes‘vodee (ap. Quatremere, @. ¢.) says, “ The Syr- 
inns are the same as the Nabathwans (Nabat). 
. . . The Nimrods were the kings of the Syrians 
whom the Arabs call Nabathwans. . ©. The Chal- 
deeans are the same as the Syrians, otherwise called 
Nabat (Avtdb et- Tenbeeh). The Nabathwans .. . 
founded the city of Babylon. . . . The inhabitants 
of Nineveh were part of those whom we call Nabeet 
or Syrians, who form one nation and speak one 
language; that of the Nabeet diflers only in a small 
number of letters; but the foundation of the lan- 
muage is identical’ (Aitdb Murooj-edh-Dhahab). 
These, and many other fragmentary passaves, prove 
sufficiently the existence of a great: Aramean people 
called Nabat, celebrated among the Arabs tor their 
knowledge of agriculture, and of magic, astronomy, 
medicine, and science (so called) generally. But we 
have stronger evidence to this effect. Quatremeére 
introduced to the notice of the learned world the 
most important relic of that people's literature, a 
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treatise on Nabat agriculture. A study of an im- 
perfect copy of that work, which unfortunately was 
all he could gain access to, induced him to date it 
about the time of Nebuchadnezzar, or cir. B. ¢. 
600. M. Chwolson, professor of oriental languages 
at St. Petersburg, wao had shown himself fitted for 
the inquiry by his treatise on the Sabians and their 
relision (Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus), bas since 
made that book a subject of special study; and in 
his Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in 
Arabic Translations (Ueber die Ueberreste der 
Alt-Babylonischen Literatur in Arabischen Ueber- 
scizungen, St. Petersburg, 1859), he has published 
the results of his inquiry. Those results, while 
they establish all M. Quatremere had advanced 
respecting the existence of the Nabat, go far beyond 
him both in the antiquity and the importance M. 
(hwolson claims for that people. Ewald, however, 
in 1857, stated some grave causes for doubting this 
antiquity, and again in 1859 (both papers appeared 
in the Goettingische gelchrte Anzeigen) repeated 
moderately but decidedly his misgivings. M. Renan 
followed on the same side (Jowrn. de U /nstitut, Ap.- 
May, 1860); and more recently, M. de Gutschmid 
(Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellschaft, 
xy. 1-100) has attacked the whole theory in a 
lenuthy essay. The limits of this Dictionary forbid 
us to do more than recapitulate, as shortly as poe 
sible, the bearings of this remarkable inquiry, as 
far as they relate to the subject of the article. 
The remains of the literature of the Nabat con- 
sist of four works, one of them a fragment: the 
“ Book of Nabat Agriculture ’’ (already men- 
tioned); the Book of Poisons; *’ the « Book of 
Tenkelooshi the Babylonian; ” and the ‘ Book of 
the Secrets of the Sun and Moon’’ (Chwolson, 
Ucberreste, pp. 10, 11). They purport to have 
been translated, in the year 904, by Aboo-Bekr 
Ahmad Ibn-’Alee the Chaldean of WKisseen,@ better 
known as /bn- Wahsheeyeh. The “ Book of Nabat 
Agriculture’? was, according to the Arab trans- 
lator, commenced by Dachreeth, continued by Yan- 
bush:idh, and completed by Kuthamee. Chwolson, 
disregarding the dates assigned to these authors by 
the translator, thinks that the earliest lived some 
2500 years 18. C., the second some 300 or 400 years 
later, and Kuthamee, to whom he ascribes the chief 
authorship (Ibn-Wahsheeyeh says he was little 
more than editor), at the earliest under the 6th 
king of a Canaanite dynasty mentioned in the 
book, which dynasty Chwolson — with Bunsen— 
makes the same as the 5th (or Arabian) dynasty 
of Berosus (Chwolson, Ueberreste, p. 68, &.; 
Bunsen, /qypt, iii. 482, &e.; Cory’s Ancient Frag- 
ments, 2d ed. p. 60), or of the 13th century B. ¢ 
It will thus be seen that he rejects most of M. 
Quatremere’s reasons for placing the work in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. It is remarkable that 
that great king is not mentioned, and the author 
or authors were, it is argued by Chwolson, ignorant 
not only of the existence of Christianity, but of 
the kingdom and faith of Israel. While these and 
other reasons, if granted, strengthen M. Chwolson’s 
case for the antiquity of the work, on the other 
hand it is urged that even neglecting the diffi- 
culties attending an Arab's translating so ancient 
a writing (and we reject altogether the supposition 
that it was modernized as being without a parallel, 
at least in Arabic literature), and conceding that 


« Or Keysee. See Chwolson, Ueberreste, p. 8, foot 
note. De Lacy’s ’Abd-l-Lateef, p. 484. 
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he was of Chaldean or Nabat race — we encounter 

formidable intrinsic difficulties. The book con- 

tains mentions of personages bearing names closely 
resembling those of Adam, Seth, Enoch, Noah, 

Shem, Nimrod, and Abraham; and M. Chwolson 
himself is forced to contess that the particulars 
related of them are in some respects similar to those 
tecorded of the Biblical patriarchs. If this difti- 
culty proves insurmountable, it shows that the 
author borrowed from the Bible, or from late Jews, 
and destroys the claim of an extreme antiquity. 
Other apparent evidences of the same kind are 
not wanting. Such are the mentions of [rmeesa 
‘Hermes), Agithadeemoon (Agathodzemon), ‘Tain- 
muz (Adonis), and Yoonan (Jonians). It is even 
8 question whether the work should not be dated 
several centuries after the commencement of our 
era. Anachronisms, it is asserted, abound; gco- 
graphical, linguistic (the use of late words and 
phrases), historical, and religious (such as the traces 
of Hellenism, as shown in the mention of Herines, 
ete. and influences to be ascribed to Neoplatonism). 
The whole style is said to be modern, wanting the 
rugged vigor of antiquity (this, however, is a deli- 
cate issue, to he tried only by the ripest scholar- 
ship). And while Chwolson dates the oldest part 
of the Book of Agriculture B. Cc. 2500, and the 
Book of Tenkeloosha in the 1st century, A. D. at 
the latest (p. 136), Renan asserts that the tio are 
80 similar as to preclude the notion of their being 
separated by any great interval of time (Journal 
de Institut). 

Although Quatremére recovered the broad out- 
lines of the religion and language of the Nabat, a 
more extended knowledge of these points hangs 
mainly on the genuineness or spuriousness of the 
work of Kuthamee. If M. Chwolson's theory be 
correct, that people present to us one of the most 
ancient forms of idolatry; and by their writings 
we can trace the origin and rise of successive 
phases of pantheism, and the roots of the compli- 
cated forms of idolatry, heresy, and philosophical 
‘infidelity, which abound in the old seats of the 
Aramean race. At present, we may conclude that 





they were Sabians (Spaskio),« at least in late 


times, as Sabeism succeeded the older religions; 
and their doctrines seem to have approached (how 
nearly a further knowledge of these obscure sub- 
jects will show) those of the Mend:i’ees, Mendaites, 
orGnostics. Their language presents similar diffi- 
culties; according to M. Chwolson, it is the ancient 
language of Babylonia. A cautious criticism would 
(till we know more) assign it a place as a compuara- 
tively modern dialect of Syro-Chaldee (comp. Qua- 
tremére, Mém. 100-103). 

Thus, if M. Chwolson’s results are accepted, 
the Book of Nabat Agriculture exhibits to us an 
ancient civilization, before that of the Greeks, and 
at least as old as that of the Egyptians, of a great 
and powerful nation of remote antiquity; mak- 
ing us acquainted with sages hitherto unknown, 
and with the religions and sciences they either 
founded or advanced; and throwing a flood of 
light on what has till now been one of the darkest 
pages of the world's history. But until the orig- 
inal text of Kuthdmee's treatise is published, we 
must withhold our acceptance of facts so startling, 





a Sabi-oon is commonly held by the Arabs to signify 
oliginally * Apostates,”? 
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and regard the antiquity ascribed to it even by 
Quatremére as extremely doubtful. It is suffi- 
cient for the present to know that the most im- 
portant facts advanced by the latter —the most 
important when regarded by sober criticism — are 
supported by the resutts of the later inquiries of 
M. Chwolson and others It remains for us to 
state the grounds for connecting the Nabat with 
the Nabathieans. 

As the Arabs speak of the Nabat as Syrians, so 
conversely the Greeks and Romans knew the Na- 
bathwans (of NaBarrato: and NaBarato:, LXX.; 
Alex. NaBareot; Nabuthai, Vuly.: "Amaraiot, or 
Namraraiot, Pt. vi. 7, § 21; NaBarat, Suid. s. v.: 
Nabathie) as Arabs. While the inhabitants of 
the peninsula were comparative strangers to the 
classical writers, and very little was kuown of the 
further-removed peoples of Chaldaa and Mesopo- 
tamia, the Nabathwans bordered the well-known 
Eeyptian and Syrian provinees. The nation was 
famous for its wealth and commerce.  Itven when, 
by the decline of its trade (diverted through Evypt), 
its prosperity waned, Petra is still mentioned as a 
centre of the trade both of the Sabseans of South- 
ern Arabia [Smeua]} and the Gerrhwans on the 
Persian Gulf. It is this extension across the desert 
that most clearly connects the Nabathaan colony 
with the birthplace of the nation in Chaldaa. 
The notorious trade of Petra across the well- 
trodden desert-road to the Persian gulf is sufficient 
to account for the presence of this colony; just as 
traces of Abrahamic peoples [DEDAN, etc.] are 
found, demonstrably, on the shores of that sea on 
the east, and on the borders of Palestine on the 
west, while along the northern limits of the Ara- 
bian peninsula remains of the caravan stations still 
exist. Nothing is more certain than the existence 
of this vreat stream of commerce, from remote 
times, until the opening of the Meyptian route 
eradually destroyed it. Josephus (lt. i. 12, § 4) 
speaks of Nabatiea (NaBataia, Strab.; NaBarnyn, 
Joseph.) as embracing the country from the [cu- 
phrates to the Red Sea —z?. ¢. Petra and all the 
desert east of it. The Nabat of the Arabs, how- 
ever, are described as fained for agriculture and 
science; in these respects offering a contrast to the 
Nabathwans of Petra, who were found by the 
expedition sent by Antigonus (B. Cc. 312) to be 
dwellers in tents, pastoral, and conducting the 
trade of the desert; but in the Red Sea again they 
were piratical, and by sea-faring qualities showed 
a non-Semitic character. 

We agree with M. Quatremére (Jfem. p. 81), 
while rejecting other of his reasons, that the civili 
zation of the Nabathawans of Petra, far advanced 
on that @f the surrounding Arabs, is not easily ex- 
plained except by supposing thein to be a different 
people from those Arabs. A remarkable confirma- 
tion of this supposition is found in the character 
of the buildings of Petra, which are unhke any- 
thing constructed by a purely Setnitic race. Archi- 
tecture is a characteristic of Aryan or mixed 
races. In Southern Arabia, Nigritians and Sem- 
ites (Joktanites) tovether built huge edifices; so in 
Babylonia and Assyria, and so too in Eyypt, mixed 
races left this unmistakable mark. [ARABIA.] 
Petra, while it is wanting in the colossal features 
of those more ancient remains, is yet unmistakably 
foreign to an unmixed Semitic race. Further, the 
subjects of the literature of the Nabat, which are 
scientific and industrial, are not such as are found 
in the writings of pure Semites or Aryans, as Renan 
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(Hist. des Langues Scmitiques, p. 227) has well 
observed: and be points, as we have above, to a} 
foreien ¢ Couschite,” or partly Nigritian) settle- : 
ment in Babylonia. Pt is neteworthy that ’Abd- 
el-Lateet (at the end of the fourth section of Mis 
first book, or treatise, see De Lacy’s ed.) likens the 
Copts in Eeypt (a mixed race) to the Nabat im 
Vel-Trak. 

Irom most of these, and other considerations,¢ 
we think there is no reasonable doubt that the 
Nabathwans of Arabia Petrasa were the same peo- 
ple as the Nabat of Chaldawa;: thouvh at what 
aneient epoch the western settlement was formed 
remains unknown? ‘Phat it was not of any im- 
portanee until after the Captivity appears from the 
notices of the inhabitants of Edom in the eanonical 
books, and their absolute silence respecting the 
Nabathaans, except Gif Nebaioth be identified with 
them) the passaye in Isaiah (x. 7). 

The Nabathieans were allies of the Jews after the 
Captivity, and Judas the Maccabee, with Jonathan, 
while at war-with the Hdomites, came on them 
three days south of Jordan (1 Mace. v. 3, 24, Ke. 3 
Joseph. lat. xi. 8, $95), and afterwards *Jona- 
than had sent his brother John, a eaptain of the 
people, to pray his friends the Nabathites that 
they might leave with them their carriage, which 
was much" (ix. 35, 56). Diod. Sie. gives much 
information regarding them, and so tou Strabo, 
from the expedition under whus Gallus, the object 
of which was defeated by the treachery of the 
Nabathwans (see the Dict. of Geography, to which 
the history of Nabatea in classical times properly 
belongs). 

Lastly, did the Nabathwans, or Nabat, derive 
their name, and were they in part descended, from 
Nebaioth, son of Ishmael? Josephus says that 
Nabatia was inhabited by the twelve sons of Ish- 
mael; and Jerome, “ Nebaioth omnis regio ab Mu- 
phrate usque ad Mare Rabrum Nabathena usque 
hodie dicitur, qu pars Arabi est (Conanent. in 
Gen. xxv. 13). Quatremeére rejects the identitiea- 
tion for an etymological reason — the change of 


I) to L: but this change is not unusual ; 
words Arabicized from the Greek, the like change 
of + wenerally occurs. Renan, on the other hand, 
accepts it; regarding Nebaioth, after his manner, 
merely as an ancient name unconnected with the 
Biblical history. The Arabs call Nebaioth, Na- 


in 


hit (crsls), and do not connect him with the 


Nabat, to whom they give a different descent; but 
all their Abrahamic genealogies come from late 
Jews, and are utterly untrustworthy. When we 

remember the darkness that enshrouds the early 
history of the “sons of the concubines ’’ after they 
were sent into the east country, we hesitate to deny 
a relationship between peoples whose names are 
strikingly similar, dwelling in the same tract. It is 
possible that. Nebaioth went to the far east, to the 


country of his grandfather Abraham, intermarried 





@ We have not entered into the subject of the lan- 
guage of the Nabathwans. The little that is known 
of it tends to strengthen the theory of the Chaldean 
origin of that people. The Due de Luynes, in a paper 
on the coins of the latter in the Rerue Nuomaismatique 
(nouv. série, iii. 1858), adduces facts to show that they 


called themselves Nabat 4 55. 
» It ia remarkable that, while remnants of the Nabat 
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with the Chaldseans, and gave birth to a mixed 
race, the Nabat. Instances of ancient tribes adopt- 
“ing the name of more modern ones, with which they 
have become fused, are frequent in the history of the 
Arabs (see MIDIAN, foot-note); but we think it is 
also admissible to hold that Nebaioth was so named 
hy the sacred historian Lecause he intermarried 
with the Nabat. It is, however, safest to leave un- 
settled the identification of Nebaioth and Nabat 
until anether link be added to the chain that at 
present seems to aes them. E. S. P. 


NEBAL’LAT (02 ‘239 [perh. projection, spur, 
iets hard, firm soil, ¥iirst]: Vat. [Rom. Alex.] 
omit: Alex. [rather, FA. 3] NaBadAar: Neballat), 
rn town of Benjamin, one of those which the Ben- 
jamites reoceupied after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 34), 
hut not mentioned in the original catalogue of allot- 
ment (comp. Josh. xviii, 11-28). It is here named 
with ZEBorM, Lop, and Oxo. Lod is Lydda, the 
modern Ltidd, and Ono not impossibly Aefr Auna, 
four miles to the north of it. Itast of these, and 
forming nearly an equilater: ul triangle with them, 
is Beit Nebala (Rob. ii. 232), whieh is possibly the 
locum tcnens of the ancient village. Another place 
of very nearly the same name, Bir Nebdla, lies to 
the east of e/-Jih (Gibeon). and within half a mile 
of it. This would also be within the territory of 
Benjamin, and although further removed from Lod 
and Ono, yet if ZEBoIM should on investigation 
prove (as is not impossible) to be in one of the 
wadies which penetrate the eastern side of this dis- 
trict and lead down to the Jordan Valley (comp. 1 
Sam. xiii, 18), then, in that case, this situation 
might not be unsuitable for Neballat. G. 


NE‘BAT (O23 [riew, aspect, Ges.: cultiva- 
tion? First]: NaBdr; [Vat. in 1 K. NaBaé and 
NaBar, elsewhere NaBar:] Nabat, but Nabath in 
1 WK. xi.). The father of Jeroboam, whose name is 
only preserved in connection with that of his dis- 
tinguished son (1 K. xi. 26, xii. 2, 15, xv. 1, xvi. 


3, 26, 31, xxi. 22, xxii. 52; 2 K. iti. 3, ix. 9, 
20, xili. 2, Be xiv. 24, xv. ae 18, 24, 28, xvii. 21, 
xxiti, 15; 2 Chr. ix. 29, x. 2, 15, xiii. 6). He is 


deseribed as an Mphr athite, or E phraimite, of Zereda 
in the Jordan Valley, and appears to have died while 
his son was young. The Jewish tradition preserved 
in Jerome ( Quest. Hebr. in lib. Reg.) identifies 
him with Shimei of Gera, who was a Benjamite. 
[JEROBOAM. | 


NE’BO, MOUNT (2977 [Mount Nebo, 
t.eé., a heathen god = Mercury] : Upos NaBav: mons 
Nebo). The nsountain from which Moses took his 
first and last view of the Promised Land (Deut. 
xxxli. 49, xxxiv. 1). It is so minutely described, 
that it would seem impossible not to recognize it: 
in the land of Moab; facing Jericho; the head or 
summit of a mountain called the Pisgah, which 
again seems to have formed a portion of the gen- 
eral range of the “mountains of Abarim.’’ — Its 
position is further denoted by the mention of the 

ey (or perhaps more correctly the ravine) in 
are mentioned by trustworthy Arab writers as existing 
in their own day, no Arab record connecting that peo- 
ple with Petra has been found. Caussin believes this 
to have arisen from the Chaldean speech of the Naba- 
thans, and their corruption of Arabic (Essat sur 
Udlist, des Arabes avant UIslamisme, i. 38). 

e¢ Schwarz (p. 134), with less than usual accuracy, 
places * Beth-Naballa ” at “five miles south of Rem 
leh.” It is really about that distance N. EB. of it. 
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which Moses was buried, and which was apparently 
one of the clefts of the mount itself (xxxii. 50) — 
“the ravine in the land of Moab facing Beth-Peor ”’ 
(xxxiv. 6). And yet, notwithstanding the minute- 
ness of this description, no one has yet succeeded 
in pointing out any spot which answers to Nebo. 
Viewed from the western side of Jordan (the nearest 
point at which most travellers are able to view 
them) the mountains of Moab present the appear- 
ance of a wall or cliff, the upper line of which is 
almost straight and horizontal. «There is no peak 
or point perceptibly higher than the rest; but all is 
one apparently level line of summit without peaks 
or gaps” (Rob. Bibl. Res. i. 570). “ On ne distingue 
pas un somimet, pas la moindre cime; seulement on 
apercoit, ca et li, de Jegeres inflexions, comme sz 
la main du peintre qui a tracé cette ligne horizon- 
tale sur le ciel etit tremblé dans quelques endrvits” 
(Chateaubriand, /tinératre, part 3). * Possibly,” 
continues Robinson, “on travelling among these 
mountains, some isolated point or summit might 
be found answering to the position and character 
of Nebo.” Two such points have been named. 
(1.) Seetzen (March 17, 1806; J?ezse, vol. i. 408) 
seems to have been the first to suyvest the Dschib- 
bal Attariis (between the Wady Zerka- Main and the 
Amon, 3 miles below the former, and 10 or 12 
south of Heshbon) as the Nebo of Moses. In this 
he is followed (though probably without any com- 
munication) by Burckhardt (July 14, 1812), who 
mentions it as the highest point in that locality, 
and therefore probably “ Mount Neo of the Scrip- 
ture.” This is adopted by Irby and Mangles, 
though with hesitation (Z'ravels, June 8, 1818). 


(2.) The other elevation above the general sum- 
mit level of these highlands is the Jebel ’ Osha, or 
Ausha', or Jebel el—Jil'ad, “the highest point in 
all the eastern mountains,’’ “ overtopping the whole 
of the Belka, and rising about 3000 feet above the 
Ghér*’ (Burckhardt, July 2, 1812; Robinson, i. 
527 note, 570). 

But these eminences are alike wanting in one 
aain essential of the Nebo of the Scripture, which 
is stated to have been “facing Jericho,” words 
which in the widest interpretation must imply that 
it was “some elevation immediately over the last 
stage of the Jordan,” while ’ Osha and Ataris are 
equally remote in opposite directions, the one 15 
miles north, the other 15 miles south of a line 
drawn eastward from Jericho. Another requisite 
for the identification is, that a view should be ob- 
tainable from the summit, corresponding to that 
prospect. over the whole laud which Moses is said 
to have had from Mount Nebo: even though, as 
Professor Stanley has remarked (S. + P. 301), that 
was a view which in its full extent must have been 

ined rather than actually seen.¢ ‘The view from 
Jebel Jilad has been briefly described by Mr. Porter 
(Handb. 309), though without reference to the 
possibility of its being Nebo. Of that from ./ehel 
Attarus, no description is extant, for, almost in- 
credible as it seems, none of the travellers above 
named, although they believed it to be Nebo, ap- 
pear to have made any attempt to deviate so far 
‘rom their route as to ascend an eminence, which, 
if their conjectures be correct, must be the most 
interesting spot in the world. G. 





@ This view was probably identical with that seen 
by Balaam (Num. xxiii. 14). It is beautifully drawn 
cut in detail by Prof. Stanley (S. § P. 299). 
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* It is a pleasure to add, that since the date of 
the preceding article, the lost Nebo from which 
Moses beheld the land of promise, just before his 
death, has in all probability heen identified. De 
Saulcy may have singled out the right summit, but 


'he did not verify his conjecture, and we are mainly 


indebted to Mr. Tristram for the discovery. This 
traveller ascended one of the ridges or “ brows ”’ of 
the Abarim or Moab Mountains, on the east of the 
Jordan, which in its position anil the wide prospect 
which it commands agrees remarkanly with the 
Biblical account. It is about three miles southwest 
of /feshban (Heshbon), and about a imile and a half 
due west of J/ain (Baal-Meon). It overlooks the 
mouth of the Jordan, “over avainst Jericho ”’ 
(Deut. xxxiv. 1), and the gentle slope%of its sides 
inay well answer to “the field of Zophitn’? (Num. 
xxiil. 14). [t is not an isolated peak, but one of 
“a succession of bare turf-clad eminences, so linked 
together that the depressions between them were 
mere hollows rather than valleys.’ It is the 
highest’ of these, whieh differ, however, so little 
that Mr. Tristrain thought it impossible * to pitch 
upon the exact Pisgah with certainty.” 

It must be left to the traveller's own words to 
describe the magnificent panorama which lies spread 
out before the eve from this summit. 

“ The altitude of the brow cannot he less than 
4,500 feet, so completely does it overlook the heights 
of Tebron and of Central Judwa. To the eastward, 
as we turned round, the ridge seemed vently to slope 
for two or three miles, when a few small ruin-clad 
‘tells’ or hillocks (/Zeshban, fain, and others) 
broke the monotony of the ontline; and = then, 
swecping forth, rolled in one vast unbroken expanse 
the goodly Belha — one boundless plain, stretching 
far into Arabia, till lost in the horizon — one waving 
ocean of corn and crass. Well may the Arabs boast, 
‘Thou canst not find a country like the Belka.’ 
.... As the eye turned southwards towards the 
line of the ridge on which we were clustered, the 
peak of Jebel Shihan just stood out behind Jebel 
Adtarus, which opened to reveal to us the situation 
of Kerak, though not its walls. Beyond and behind 
these, sharply rose Mounts Hor and Seir, and the 
rosy granite peaks of Arabia faded away into the 
distance towards AAkabah. Still turning westwards, 
in front of us, two or three lines of terraces reduced 
the height of the plateau as it descended to the 
Dead Sea, the western outline of which we could 
trace, in its full extent, from U'sdum to Feshhhah. 
It lay like a long strip of molten metal, with the 
sun mirrored on its surface, waviny and undulating 
on its further edge, unseen on its eastern limits, as 
though poured from soine deep cavern beneath our 
feet. There, almost in the centre of the line, a 
break in the ridge and a green spot. below marked 
Engedi, the nest onee of the Kenite, now of the 
wild goat. The fortress of Masede and jageed 
Shukif’ rose above the mountain-line, but still far 
below us, and lower, too, than the ridge of Hebron, 
which we eould trace, as it litted eradually from 
the southwest, as far as Bethlehem) and Jerusalem. 
The buildings of Jerusalem we could not see, though 
all the familiar points in the neighborhood were at 
once identified. There was the Mount of Olives, 
with the church at its top, the gap in the hills 
leading up from Jericho, and the rounded heights 
of Benjamin on its other side. Still turning north- 
ward, the eve was riveted by the deep Ghor, with 
the rich greer islets of Ain Sultan and Ain Dik — 
the twin oases, nestling, as it were, under the wall «f 
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Quarantana [the traditionary scene of Christ's 
temptation] © There — closer still, beneath us — 
had Israels last camp extended, in front of the 
green fringe whieh peeped forth from under the 
terraces in our foreground. The dark sinuous bed 
of Jordan, clearly detined near its mouth, was soon 
lost in dit haze. Then, Jooking over it. the eve 
rested on Gerizim’s rounded top: and, further still, 
opened the plain of lesdraclou, a shoulder of Car- 
mel, or some other intervening height, Just showing 
to the richt of Gerizim; while the faint and distant 
bluish haze bevond it told us that there was the sea, 
the utinost sea. It seemed as if but a whith were 
needed to brush off the haze and reveal it clearly. 
Northwards, again, rose the distinet outline of un- 
mistakable @abor, aided by whielh we could) iden- 
tify Gilboa and Jebel Duhy. Snowy Hermon’s top 
was mantled with cloud, and) Lebanon's highest 
ranve must bave been exactly shut behind ity but 
in front, due north of us, stretehed ino long line 
the dark forests of Aylan, bold and undulating, 
with the steep sides of mountains here and there 
whitened by chils: terminating in Mount Gilead, 
hehind cs-Sal. ‘To the northeast the vast: Hauran 
stretched bevond, filling in the horizon Jine to the 
Belka, between whieh and the Tauran (Bashan) 
there seems to be no natural line of separation, 
The tall range of Jcbed Hauran, behind Bozrah, 
was distinctly visible.” (Land of Israel, pp. d41- 
643, 2d ed.) 

De Sauley reports that he heard this mountain 
(it seems to have been this) called Nebbeh (Neb) 
by the Arabs; but the statement. needs confirma- 
tion. Mr. Tristram states his own conclusion thus: 
“We were undoubtedly on the range of Nebo, 
among the highlands ef Abarim, and in selecting 
this highest point, the erest just west of Jf, we 
might reasonably flatter ourselves that we stood on 
Piseah’s. top.’ [Neno.] Mr. Grove, who in’ the 
above article rejeets all previous claims to the iden- 
tification of this Nebo, admits now (Clark's Bible 
Atlis, p. 104), that “ probably" Jebed Mebbah is 
the mount in question. The ditheulty in regard to 
the possibility of seeing so far las been exagcer- 
ated. An oriental atmosphere, as compared with 
our own, has a transparency which is marvelous. 
Dr. ‘Thomson, who has dwelt more than a quarter 
of a century amid the seenery of Lebanon, says 
(Land and Book, i, p. 18) that he can show 
“emany a Pisgah in Lebanon and Hermon trom 
which the view is far more extensive" than that 
gn which the eye of Moses rested as he looked 
abroad from Nebo. We are to remember, too, that, 
though the Hebrew lawgiver was a hundred and 
twenty years old when he died, we are expressly 
told that “his eye was not dim nor his natural 
force abated ’’ (Deut. xxxiv. 7). Bi 


NE’BO ((33 [see above]). 1. (NaBad: Nebo 


a The name is omitted in this passage in the Vat- 
ican LXX. The Alex. MSS. has mv Baza. 


b See Moan, p. 1084 a. 
e Selden (De Dis Sur. Synt. ii. cap. 12) assumes on 
the authority of Hesychius’ interpretation of Is. xv. 


1, that Dibon contained a temple or sanctuary of 
Nebo. Butit would appear that Nebo the place, and 
not Nebo the divinity, is referred to in that passage. 

¢ In another passage (ad Exaiain, xv. 2), Jerome 
states that the “consecrated idol of Chemosh — that 
is, Belphegor? — Baal Peor, resided in Nebo. 

¢ Kenawat, the representative of Kenath, is 100 
oman miles N. E. of Heshbon. 
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and Nabo.) A town on the eastern side of Jordan, 
situated in the pastoral country (Num. xxxii. 3), 
one of those which were taken possession of and 
‘rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben (ver. 38).¢ In these 
‘lists it is associated with Kirjathaim and Baal- 
meon or Beon: and in another record (1 Chr. vy. 8) 
‘with Aroer, as marking one extremity, possibly the 
west, of a principal part of the tribe. In the re- 
'markable prophecy adopted? by Isaiah (xv. 2) and 
| Jeremiah (xlviii. 1, 22) concerning Moab, Nebo is 
‘mentioned in the same connection as before, though 
ono longer an Israelite town, but in the hands of 
“Moab. It does not occur in the catalogue of the 
‘towns of Reuben in Joshua (xiii. 15-23); but 
whether this is an accidental omission, or whether 
‘it appears under another name — according to the 
statement of Num. xxxii. 38, that the Israelites 
chanved the names of the heathen cities they re 
tained in this district — is uncertain. In the case 
of Nebo, which was doubtless called after the deity ¢ 
of that name, there would be a double reason for 
such a chanve (see Josh. xxiii. 7). 

Neither is there anything to show whether there 
was a connection between Nebo the town and 
Mouut Nebo. The notices of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomeasticon) are confused, but they at least de 
note that the two were distinct and distant from 
each other.“ The town (NaBap and “ Nabo™) they 
identify with Nobah or Kenath, and locate it 8 
tiles south ¢ of Heshbon, where the ruins of el-Ha- 
bis appear to stand at present; while the mountain 
(NaBao and + Naban*’) is stated to be 6 miles east 
(Jer.) or west (Iuus.) from the same spot. 

In the list of places south of es-Sult given by 
Dr. Robinson (BL Res. Ist ed. vol. iii, App. 170) 
one oeceurs named Nebu, whieh may possibly be 
identical with Nebo, but nothing is known of its 
situation or of the character of the spot. 

2. (NaBov, Alex. NaBw; in Neh. [Rom. Alex. 
NaBia. FA. NaBeca, Vat. ] NaBiaa: Nebv.) The 
children of Nebo (Bene-Nebo) to the number of 
fifty-two, are mentioned in the catalogue of the 
men of Judah and Benjamin, who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ez. ii. 29; Neh. vii. 33)% 
Seven of them had foreign wives, whom they were 
compelled to discard (Ezr. x. 43). The name oc- 
eurs between Bethel and Ai, and Lydda, which, if 
we may trust. the arrangement of the list, implies 
that. it was situated in the territory of Benjamin to 
the N. W. of Jerusalem. This is possibly the mod- 
erm Bcit-Nibuh, about 12 miles N. W. by W. of 
Jerusalem, 8 from Lydda, and elose to Yulo, whieb 
seems to be the place mentioned by Jerome (Onom. 
« Anab,’ and © Anob;"? and /pit, Pauke, § 8) as 
Nob the city of the priests (though that identification 
is hardly admissible), and both in his and later 
times known as Bethannaba or Bettenuble.9 

It is possible that this Nebo was an offshoot of 
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r In Neh. the name is given as the ‘ other Nebo,’ 


“TTS 42) (comp. Etam), as if two places of that 


name were mentioned, but this is not the cise. 

y ‘The words of William of Tyre (xiv. 8) are well 
worth quoting. They are evidently those of an eye 
witness. © Nobe qui hodie vulgari appellatione dicitur 
Bettenuble, in descensu montiim, in primis auspens 
(aspiciis ?) campestrium, vin qua itur Liddam .. . . tl 
enim in faucibus montium inter angustias jnevitabiles 

.. Asenlonitis subitas irruptiones illic facere co®- 
suctis.” Just as the Philistines did in the time of 
Suul. — Can this be Gob or Nob, where they were # 
frequently encountered ? 
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that on the east cf Jordan; in which case we have 

another town added to those already noticed in the 

territory of Benjamin which retain the names of 

fureign and heathen settlers. [BENJAMLIN, vol. i. 
' p.277, note; MicHMAsiHt; OPHNI.] 

A town named Nomba is mentioned by the 
LXX. (not in Heb.) amongst the places in the 
south of Judah frequented by David (1 Sam. xxx. 
30), but its situation forbids any attempt to iden- 
tify this with Nebo. G. 


NE’BO (12) [see above]: Naf, [NaBai: 
in Is., Alex. Aaywy:] Nabo), which occurs both in 
Isaiah (xlvi. 1) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 1) as the 
name of a Chaldsean god, is a well-known deity of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. The original na- 
tive name was, in Hamitic Babylonian, Nadcu, in 
Semitic Babylonian and Assyrian, Nubu. It is 
reasonably conjectured to be connected with the 


Hebrew S23, ‘to prophesy,’’ whence the com- 


mon word 8°23, « prophet” (Arab. Neby). Nebo 
waa the god who presided over learning and letters. 
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He is called ‘‘ the far-hearing,”’ “‘ he who possesses 
mtelligence,’’ ‘“‘ he who teaches or instructs.’” The 
wedge or arrow-head — the essential element of 
suueiform writing — appears to have been his em- 
rlem; and hence he bore the name of Jir, which 
signifies ‘a shaft or arrow.”’ His general character 
Sorresponds to that of the Egyptian Thoth, the 
Greek Hermes, and the Latin Mercury. Astro- 
nomically he is identified with the planet nearest. 
the sun, called Nebo also by the Mendeans, and 
Tir by the ancient Persians. 

Nebo was of Babylonian rather than of Assyrian 
origin. In the early Assyrian Pantheon he occu- 
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pies a very inferior position, being either omitted 
from the lists altogether, or occurring as the last of 
the minor gods. ‘The king supposed to be Pul 
first brings him prominently forward in Assyria 
and then apparently in consequence of some pecu 
liar connection which he himself had with Babylon 
A statue of Nebo was set up by this monarch at 
Calah (Nimrud), which is new in the British 
Museum. It has a long inscription, written across 
the body, and consisting chiefly of the god's vari- 
ous epithets. In Babylonia Nebo held a prominent 
place from an early time. The ancient town of 
Borsippa was especially under his protection, and 
the great temple there (the modern Béirs-Nimrud) 
was dedicated to him from a very remote age. 
[BaseL, Tower or.] Ile was the tutelar god 
of the most important Babylonian kings, in whose 
names the word Nabu, or Nebo, appears as an 
element: e. g. Nabo-nassar, Nabo-polassar, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Nabo-nadius or Labynetus; and 
appears to have been honored next to Bel-Merodach 
by the later kings. Nebuchaduezzar completely 
rebuilt his temple at Borsippa, and called after him 
his famous seaport upon the Persian Gulf, which 
became known to the Greeks as ‘Teredon or Diri- 
dotis — “ given to Tir,” ¢. ¢. to Nebo. The wor- 
ship of Nebo appears to have continued at Borsippa 
to the Bd or 4th century after Christ, and the 
Sabeans of Harran may have preserved it even to 
a later date. (Nee the Fssay On the Leligion of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, by Sir I. Rawlin- 
gon, in the Ist vol. of Rawlinson’s //erodotus, pp. 
637-640; and compare Norberg’s Onomasticon, 8. 
v. Nebo, pp. 98, 99.) G. R. 


NEBUCHADNEZ ZAR, or NEBUCHAD- 
REZZAR (ENITIANAI, [TSITDAAI,] or 


ASNT : NaBovyodovdcop: Nabuchodono- 


sor), was the createst and most powerful of the 
Babylonian kings. IHlis name, according to the 
native orthography, is rerd as Vabu-hudurt-utsur, 
and is explained to mean * Nebo is the protector 
against misfortune,” kudurt being connected with 


the Hebrew IPD, “trouble? or “attack,” and 


utsur being a participle from the root V3, “to 


protect.’ The rarer Hebrew form, used by Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, — Nebuchadrezzar, is thus very 
close indeed to the original. The Persian form, 
Nabukudrachara (Beh. Inser. col. i. par. 16), Is 
less correct; while the Greek equivalents are some- 
times very wide of the mark. NaBovxodpécopos, 
which was used hy Abydenus and Mevasthenes, is 
the best of them: NaBoxoAdcapos, Which appears 
in the Canon of Ptolemy, the worst. Strabo’s 
NaBorodpécopos (xv. 1, § 6) and Berosus’s NaBou- 
xodovdcopos fie between these extremes. 
Nebuchadnezzar was the son and successor of 
Nabopolassar, the founder of the Babylonian Eem- 
pire. Ile appears to have been of marriageable 
ave at the time of his father’s rebellion against 
Assyria, B. C. 625; for, according to Abydenug 
(ap. Kuseb. Chron. Can. i. 9), the alliance between 
this prince and the Median king was cemented by 
the betrothal of Amuhia, the daughter of the 
latter, to Nebuchadnezzar, Nabopolassar’s son. 
Little further is known of him during his father’s 
lifetime. It is suspected, rather than proved, that 
he was the leader of a Babylonian contingent which 
accompanied Cyaxares in his Lydian war [MEDEs}, 
by whose interposition, on the occasion of an eclipse 
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that war was broucht to a close’ ue. c. b10. At 
any rate, a few vears Jater, he was placed at the 
head of a Babylonian army, and seut by his father, 
Who was now old) and intirm, to chastise the imso- 
lence of Pharaogh-Necho, king of Euypt. This 
prince liad recently invaded Syria, defeated Josiah, 
king of Judah. at Meciddo, aud reduced the whole 
tract, from) Eevpt to Carchemish on the upper 
uphrates [Cancueaisit|, whieh in the partition 
of the Assyrian territeries on the destruction of 
Nineveh) had been assigned to Babylon €2 Ke xxi. 
290 30: Beros. ap. Joseph. Cape We LY), Necho 
had held) possession of these countries tor about 
three vears, when (Bb. ¢. 605) Nebuchadnezzar led 
wn arniy avainst him, defeated hime at Carehemish 
ina creat battle (Jer. xlvi. 2-12), reeovered Cacle- 
syria, Vhamieia, and Palestine, took Jerusalem 
(Dan. i. 1, 2), pressed forward to Eeypt, and was 
eneaced in that country or upon its borders when 
intellteence arrived which recalled him hastily to 
Babylon. Nabopolassar, after reigning 21 vears, 
had died, and the throne was vacant: for there is 
no reason to think that Nebnehadnezzar, thouch 
he appeared to be the © king of Babylon" to the 
Jews, had really been associated by lis father. In 
some aarnr about the succession he hurried back 
to the capital, accompanied ouly by his light troops ; 
nd crossing the desert, probably by way of Tad 
nor or Pakmyra, reached Babson before any dis- 
turbanee had arisen, and entered peaceably on his 
kingdom Ch. c. 604). Ehe bulk of the army, with 
the captives — Phoacsuicians, Syrians, Evptiaus, and 
Jews — returned by the ordinary route, which 
skirted instead of crossing the desert. Tt was at. 
this time that Daniel and his companions were 
brought to Babylon, where they presently grew 
into favor with Nebuchadnezzar, and became per- 
suns of very considerable influence (Dan. i. 3-20). 
Within three vears of Nebuchadnezzar’s first 
expedition into Syria and Palestine, disatleetion 
acnuiu showed itself in those eountries. Jehoiakim 
— who, althouch threatened at first with eaptivity 
(2 Chr. xxxvi. 0), had heen finally maintained on 


the throne as a Babylonian vassal — atter three | 


years of service “turned and rebelled” against his 
suzerain, probably trusting to be supported by 
Feypt (2 KN. xxiv. 1). Not Jong afterwards Phea- 
nici scems to have broken into revolt; and the 
Chaldiwan monareh, who had previously endeavored 
to subdue the disaffeeted by his cenerals (24. ver. 


2), onee more took the field in person, and marehed | 


first of all against Tyre. Having invested that 
city in the seventh vear of his reiza (Joseph. ec. slp. 
i. 21), and left a portion of his army there to con- 
tinue the siege, he proceeded against Jerusalem, 
which submitted without a strugele. Aecording 
to Josephus, who is here our chief authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar punished Jehotakim with death 
(lnte x. 6, $383 comp. Jer. xxii. 18, 19, and xxxvi. 
30), but placed his son Jehotachin upon the throne. 
Jehotachin reigned only three months; for, on his 
showing symptoms of disatlection, Nebuchadnezzar 
came up against Jerusalem for the third time, 
deposed the young prince (whom he earried to 
Babylon, together with a large portion of the 
population of the city, and the ehief ef the Tem- 
ple treasures), and made his unele, Zedekiah, king 
in his room. ‘Tyre still held out; and it was not 


@ Herodotus terms this leader Labynetus Gi. 74): 0 
rord which does not rightly render the Babylonian 
Vabu-kuduri-uzur, but does render another Babylonian 
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till the thirteenth year from the time of its firs 
investinent that the city of merchants fell (b. c 

.585). Ere this happened, Jerusalem had beer 

‘tutally destroved. This consummation was owing 
to the folly of Zedekiah, who, despite the warnings 
of Jeremiah, made a treaty with Apries (Hophra), 
kine of Feyvpt (Ez. xvii. 16), and on the strength 
of this alliance renounced his allegiance to the 
king of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar commenced the 
final siege of Jerusalem in the ninth year of Zede- 
kiah, his own seventeenth year (B. C. 588), and 
tovk it two vears later (B. c. 586). One effort to 
carry out the treaty seems to have been made by 
~Apries. An Egyptian army crossed the frontier, 
and began its march towards Jerusalem; upon 
which Nebuchadnezzar raised the sieve, and set 
off to meet the new foe. According to Josephus 
I Cut, x. 7, § 3) a battle was fought, in which 
Apries was completely defeated; but the Scriptural 
account seems rather to imply that the Egyptians 
retired on the advance of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
recrossed the frontier without risking an engage 
ment Gler. xxxvii. 0-8). At any rate the attempt 
filed, and was not repeated; the «+ broken reed, 
Kevpt,’ proved a treacherous support, and after an 
-eivhteen months’ sieze Jerusalem fell. Zedekish 
‘eseaped from the city, but was captured near Jeri- 
eho ih. xxxix. 0) and brought to Nebuchadnezzar 
at Riblah in the territory of Hamath, where his 
eyes were put out by the king’s order, while bis 
sons and his chief nobles were slain. | Nebuchad- 
nezzar then returned to Babylon with Zedekiah, 
whom he imprisoned for the remainder of his life; 
jleaving Nebuzar-adan, the captain of his guard, to 
complete the destruction of the city and the pacifi- 
cation of Judea.  Gedaliah, a Jew, was appointed 
eovernor, but he was shortly murdered, and the 
Hrest of the Jews either fled to Exypt, or were car- 
ried by Nebuzar-adan to Babylon. 

The military sueeesses of Nebuchadnezzar can- 
not be traced minutely beyond this point. His 
own annals have not come down to us; and the 
Jhisterieal allusions which we find in his extant 
inscriptions are of the most vague and general 
character. It may be gathered from the prophet- 
ival Neriptures and from Josephus, that the con- 
quest of Jerusalem was rapidly followed by the fall 
‘of ‘T'yvre and the complete submission of Phoenicia 
(Ez. xxvie -xxviii.; Joseph. c. slp. i. 21); after 
which the Babylonisns carried their arms into 
Egypt, and iuflicted severe injuries on that fertile 
country (ler. xlvi, 13-26; Iz. xxix. 2-20; Joseph. 
zlnt. x. 9, § 7). But we have no account, on 
which we ean depend, of these campaigns. Our 
remaining notices of Nebuchadnezzar present him 
to us as a magnificent prince and beneficent ruler, 
rather than a warrior; and the great fame which 
has always attached to his name among the east- 
ern nations depends rather on his buildings and 
other grand constructions than on any victories or 
conquests aseribed to him. 

We are told by Berosus that the first care of 
Nebuchadnezzar, on obtaining quiet possession of 
his kingdom after the first Syrian expedition, was 
to rebuild the Temple of Bel (Bed-.Werodach) at 
Babylon out of the spoils of the Syrian war (ap. 
Joseph. tnd. x. 11, § 1). He next proceeded to 
strenethen and beautify the city, which he reno- 











name, Nabu-nahit. Nabopolassar may have had & sor 
of this name; or the Labynetus of Herod. 4. 74 may 
be Nabopolassar himself. 
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vated throughout, and surrounded with several lines 
of fortification, himself adding one entirely new 
quarter Having finished the walls and adorned 
the gates magnificently, he constructed a new 
palace, adjoining the old residence of his father — 
a superb edifice, which he completed in fifteen days! 
In the grounds of this palace he formed the cele- 
brated “hanging garden,”’ which was a pleasaunice, 
built up with huge stones to imitate the varied 
surface of mountains, and planted with trees and 
shrubs of every kind. Diodorus, probably follow- 
ing Ctesias, describes this marvel as a square, four 
plethra (400 feet) each way, and 50 cubits (75 
feet) hich, approached by sloping paths, and sup- 
ported on a series of ‘arched galleries increasing in 
height from the base to the summit. In these 
gallerics were various pleasant chambers; and one 
of thein contained the engines by which water 
was raised from the river to the surface of the 
mound. This curious construction, which the 
Greek writers reckoned among the seven wonders 
6f the world, was said to have been built by Nebu- 
chadnezzar for the gratification of his wife, Amu- 
hia, who, having been brought up among the 
Median mountains, desired something to remind 
her of them. Possibly, however, one object was 
to obtain a pleasure-ground at a height above that 
to which the musquitoes are accustomed to rise. 

This complete renovation of Babylon by Nebu- 
ehadnezzar, which Berosus asserts, is confirmed to 
us in every possible way. ‘The Standard Inscrip- 
tion of the king relates at length the construction 
of the whole series of works, and appears to have 
been the authority from which Berosus drew. ‘The 
ruins confirm this in the most positive way, for 
nine-tenths of the bricks in situ are stamped with 
Nebuchadnezzar's name. Scripture, also, adds an 
indirect but important testimony, in the exclaina- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar recorded by Daniel, “Is 
not this great Babylon which / have built ?"’ (Dan. 
iv. 300). 

But Nebuchadnezzar did not confine his efforts 
to the ornamentation and improvement of his 
capital. ‘Throughout the empire, at Borsippa, Sip- 
para, Cutha, Chilmad, Duraba, Teredon, and a 
multitude of other places, he built or rebuilt cities, 
repaired temples, constructed quays, reservoirs, 
canals, and aqueducts, on a scale of grandeur and 
magnificence surpassing everything of the kind 
recorded in history, unless it be the constructions 
of one or two of the greatest Egyptian monarchs. 
‘‘[ have examined,’’ says Sir H. Rawlinson, ‘the 
bricks in situ, belonging perhaps to a hundred 
different towns and cities in the neighborhood of 
Baghdad, and [ never found any other legend than 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nahopolassar, king 
of Babylon"? (Comm. on the Inscr. of Assyria and 
Babylonia, pp. 76, 77). “ Nebuchadnezzar,”’ says 
Abydenus, “on succeeding to the throne, fortified 
Babylon with three lines of walls. He dug the 
Nahr Malcha, or Royal River, which was a branch 
stream derived from the Euphrates, and also the 
Acracanus. He likewise made the great resgrvoir 
above the city of Sippara, which was thirty para- 
sangs (90 miles) in circumference, and twenty 
fathoms (120 feet) deep. llere he placed sluices 
w flood-gates, which enabled him to irrigate the 


@ © Prof. Rawlinson describes more fully this singu- 
ar maiady in a later work, the third volume of his 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, p. 508 (Lond. 
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low country. Te also built a quay along the shore 
of the Red Sea (Persian Gulf), and founded the 
city of ‘Veredon on the borders of Arabia.’ It is 
reasonably concluded from these statements, that 
an extensive system of irrigation was devised by 
this monarch, to whom the Babylonians were prob- 
ably indebted for the greater portion of that vast 
net-work of canals which covered the whole alluvial 
tract between the two rivers, and extended on the 
right bank of the Luphrates to the extreme verge 
of the stony desert. On that side the principal 
work was a canal of the largest dimensions, still to 
be traced, which left the Euphrates at //t¢, and 
skirting the desert ran southeast a distance of 
above 400 miles to the Persian Gulf, where it 
einptied itself into the Bay of Grane. 

The wealth, greatness, and general prosperity of 
Nebuchadnezzar are strikinyly placed before us in 
the book of Daniel. «The God of heaven”? gave 
him, not a kingdom only, but “ power, strength, 
and elory ’’ (Dan. ii. 37). His wealth is evidenced 
by the image of cold, 60 cubits in height, which he 
set up in the plain of Dura (7d. iii. 1). The gran- 
deur and careful organization of his kingdom ap- 
pears from the long list of his otlicers, ‘ princes, 
governors, captains, judges, treasurers, councillors, 
sheriffs, and rulers of provinces,’ of whom we have 
repeated mention (7. vv. 2, 3, and 37). We see 
the existence of a species of hierarchy in the ** magi- 
cians, astrolovers, sorcerers,’ over whom Daniel 
was set (//, ii. 48). The “tree, whose height was 
creat, which ¢rew and was strong, and the height 
thereof reached unto the heavens, and the sight 
thereof to the end of all the earth; the Jeaves 
whereof were fair, and the fruit much, and in which 
was food for all; under which the beasts of the 
field had shadow, and the fowls of heaven dwelt in 
the branches thereof, and all flesh was fed of it” 
(¢>. iv. 10-12), is the fitting type of a kingdom at 
once so flourishing and so extensive. 

It has been thought by some (De Wette, Th. 
Parker, etc.), that the book of Daniel represents the 
satrapial system of government (Sadrapen-Linrich- 
dung) as established throughout the whole empire ; 
but this conclusion is not justified by a close exam- 
ination of that document. Nebuchadnezzar, like 
his Assyrian predecessors (Is. x. 8), is represented 
asa ‘king of kings’? (Dan. i. 37); and the ofli- 
cers enumerated in ch. ii. are probably the author- 
ities of Babylonia proper, rather than the gover- 
nors of remoter regions, who could not be all spared 
at once from their employments. ‘The instance of 
Gedaliah (Jer. xl. 5; 2 IK. xxv. 22) is not that of a 
satrap. He was a Jew; and it may be donbted 
whether he stood really in any different relation to 
the Babylonians from Zedekiah or Jehoiachin; al- 
though as he was not of the seed of David, the 
Jews considered him to be “ governor ”’ rather than 
king. 

Towards the close of his reien the glory of Neb- 
uchadnezzar suffered a temporary eclipse. «As a 
punishment for his pride and vanity, that strange 
form of madness was sent upon him which the 
Greeks called Lycanthropy (AvcavOpwria); wherein 
the sufferer imagines himself a beast, and quitting 
the haunts of men, insists on leading the life of a 
beast (Dan. iv. 33).4 Berosus, with the pardon- 





1865). This malady, which is not unknown to the 
physicians, has been termed ‘Lycanthropy.’ It con- 
sists in the belict tbat one is not a man but w beaat. 
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able tenderness ofa native, anxious for the good fame | 


of his country’s vreatest king, suppressed this fact; 
and it may le doubted whether Herodotus in his 
Baby lonian travels, whieh fell only about a century 
after the time, obtained any knowledye of it. Neb- 
uchadnezzar himself, however, in his ereat| inserip- 
tion appears to allude to it, although in a studied 
anbivuity of phrase which renders the passave very 
dificult of translation. After deseribing the con- 
struction of the most important of his great works, 
he appears to say — + For four years (7)... the 
seat of ny kingdom... did not rejoice my heart. 
In all ny dominions I did not build a hich place of 
power, the precious treasures of my kingdom [ did 
not lay up. In Babylon, buildings for myself and 
for the honor of mv kingdom | did not lay out. 
In the worship of Merodach, my lord, the joy of 
my heart, in Babylon the city of his sovereignty, 
and the seat of my empire, [ did not) sing his 
praises. [ did not furnish his altars with victims, 
nor did I clear out the canals (Rawlinson’s //erod. 
i. O86). Other negative clauses follow. It is 
plain that we have here narrated a suspension — 
apparently for four vears — of all those works and 
occupations ou whieh the king especially prided 
himself — his temples, palaces, worship, offerings, 
and works of irtivation; and though the cause of 
the suspension is not stated, we ew scarcely imar- 
ine anything that would account for it: but some 


such extraordinary malady as that recorded in 
Daniel. 
It has often been remarked that Terodotus 


aseribes to a queen, Nitocris, several of the impor- 
tant works, which other writers (Beresus, Aby- 
denus) assivn to Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The conjecture 
naturally arises that Nitocris was Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s queen, and that, as she earried on his con- 
structions during his ineapaeity, they were by some 
considered to be hers. It is no disproot of this to 
uree that Nebuchadnezzar’s wile was a Median 
princess, not an Keyptian (as Nitocris must have 
been from her name), and that she was ealled, not 
Nitocris, but Amyitis or Amyhia; for Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who married Ainyitis in on. ¢. 620, and 
who lived after this marriave more than sixty years, 
may easily have married again atter the decease of 
his first wife, and his second queen may have been 
an Evyptian. His latter relations with Eeypt 
appear to have been friendly: and it is remarkable 
that the name Nitocris, which belonged to very 
primitive Meyvptian history, had in fact’ been resus- 
citated about this time, and is found in the Exyp- 
tian monuments to have heen borne by a princess 
belonging to the family of the Psamunetiks. 

After an interval of four, or perhaps @ seven 
years (Dan. iv. 16), Nebuchadnezzar’s malady lett 
him. As we are told in Scripture that © his reason 
returned, and for the glory of his kingdom his hon- 
or and brightness returned; "? and he “ was estab- 
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lished in his kingdom, and excellent majesty was 
added to him *’ (Dan. iv. 36), so we find in the 
Standard Inscription that he resumed his 

works after a period of suspension, and added fresh 


ss wonders ’’ in his old age to the marvelous con- 


structions of his manhood. He died in the year 
B. C. oU1, at an advanced age (83 or 84), having 
relwned 43 years. A son, Evit-MERODACH, suc- 
ceeded him: 

The character of Nebuchadnezzar must be gath- 
ered principally from Scripture. There is a con 
ventional formality in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
which deprives them of almost all value for the il- 
lustration of individual mind and temper. Osten- 
und vainglory are characteristics of the 
entire series, each king seeking to magnify above 
ull others his own exploits. We can only observe 
as peculiar to Nebuchadnezzar a disposition to rest 
his fame on his great works rather than on his mil- 
itary achievements, and a strong religious spirit, 
manifesting itself especially in a devotion, whieh ia 
, to one particular god. Thougk 
his own tutelary deity and that of his father was 
Nebo (Mercury), vet his worship, his ascriptions of 
praise, his thankswivings, have in almost every case 
tor their object the god Merodach. Under his pro- 
tection he placed his son, Evil-Merodach. Merodach 
is “his lord,’’ * his creat lord,’ **the joy of his 
heart," the vreat lord who has appointed him to 
the empire of the world, and has confided to his care 
the far-spread people of the earth,’ «the great lord 
who has established him in strength,’’ ete. One 
of the first of his own titles is, he who pays hom- 
age to Merodach."* Even when restoring the tem- 
ples of other deities, he ascribes the work to the 
suggestions of Merodach, and places it under his 
protection. We may hence ia the appearance 
of a sort of monotheism (Dan. i. 2; iv. 24, 32, 34, 
37), mixed with polytheism (¢. ii. ‘47: ; iii. 12, 18, 
29; iv. 9), in the Scriptural notices of him. W hile 
admitting a qualified divinity in| Nebo, Nana, and 
other deities of his country, Nebuchadnezzar main- 
tained the real monarchy of Bel-Merodach. HE 
was to him «the supreme chief of the gods,” “the 
inost ancient,’ “the king of the heavens and the 
arth.’ ® It was /’s image, or symbol, undoubt- 
edly, which was “set up "’ to be worshipped in the 
“plain of Dura’? (¢b. tii. 1), and Ais + house” in 
which the sacred vessels from the Temple were 
treasured (?@b. 1. 2). Nebuchadnezzar seems at 
some times to have identified this, his supreme god, 
with the God of the Jews (6. ch, iv.); at others, 
to have regarded the Jewish God as one of the local 
and interior deities (ch. iii.) over whom Merodach 
ruled. 

The genius and grandeur which characterized 
Nebuchadnezzar, and which have handed down bis 
name among the few ancient personages known gen- 
erally throuzhout the Jtast, are very apparent in 





In the disuse of language, the rejection of all ordinary 
human food, and sometimes in the loss of the creet 
posture and a preference for walking on all fours, 
Within a year of the time that he received the warn- 
jug (Dan. iv. 29), Nebuchadnezzar was smitten. The 
great king became a wretched maniac. Allowed to 
indulge his distempered fancy, he eschewed human 
habitations, lived in the open air night and day, fed 
on herbs, disused .lothing, and beeame covered with 
w rough coat of hair (ver. 33). alis subjects gen- 
srally, it is probable, were not allowed to know on tne 
condition, though they could not but be aware that 


aur 


pe 





he was suffering from some terrible malady. The 
queen most likely held the reins of power, and cam 
ried of the government in his name. 

We must not suppose that the afflicted monarch 
was allowed to range freely through the country. He 
Was no doubt strictly confined to the private gardens 
attached to the palace.” 

«a Daniel's expression is “seven tomes.” 
be sure that by a © time” is meant a year. 

6 These expressions are all applied to Merodach by 
Nebuchadnezzar in his Inscriptions. 
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Scripture, and indeed in all the accounts of his 
reign and actions. Without perhaps any strong 
military turn, he must have possessed a fair amount 
of such talent to have held his own in the east 
against the ambitious Medes, and in the west 
against the Egyptians. Necho and Apries were 
both princes of good warlike capacity, whom it is 
some credit to have defeated. The prolonged siege 
of Tyre is a proof of the determination with which 
he prosecuted his military enterprises. But his 
greatness lay especially in the arts of peace. He 
saw in the natural fertility of Babylonia, and its 
ample wealth of waters, the foundation of national 
wosperity, and so of power. LJence his vast. canals 
and elaborate system of irrigation, which niade the 
whole country a garden; and must have been a 
main cause of the full treasury, from which alone 
his palaces and temples can have received their 
magnificence. ‘The forced labor of captives may 
have raised the fabrics; but the statues, the enam- 
eled bricks, the fine woodwork, the gold and silver 
plating, the hangings and curtains, had to be 
bought; and the enormous expenditure of this 
monarch, which does not appear to have exhausted 
the country, and which cannot have been very 
largely supported by tribute, must have been really 
supplied in the main from that agricultural wealth 
which he took so much pains to develop. We 
may gather from the productiveness of Dabylonia 
under the Persians (Herod. i. 192, 193, iii. 92), 
after a conquest and two (three ?) revolts, some 
idea of its flourishing condition in the perivd of 
independence, for which (according to the consen- 
tient testimony of the monuments and the best 
authors) it was indebted to this king. 

The moral character of Nebuchadnezzar is not 
such as entitles him to our approval. Besides the 
overweening pride which brought upon him so 
terrible a chastisement, we note a violence and fury 
(Dan. ii. 12, iii. 19) common enough among orien- 
tal monarchs of the weaker kind, but from which 
the greatest of them have usually been free; while 
at the same time we observe a cold and relentless 
cruelty which is particularly revolting. ‘The blind- 
ing of Zedekiah inay perhaps be justified as an 
ordinary eastern practice, though it is the earliest 
case of the kind on record; but the refinement of 
cruelty by which he was made to witness his sons’ 
execution before his eyes were put out (2 KX. xxv. 
7) is worthier of a Dionysius or a Domitian than 
ofa really great king. Again, the detention of Je- 
hoiachin in prison for 36 years for an offense com- 
mitted at the age of eighteen (2 K. xxiv. 8), is a 
severity surpassing oriental harshness. Against these 
grave faults we have nothing to set, unless it be a 
feeble trait of magnanimity in the pardon accorded 
to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, when he 
found that he was without power to punish thein 
(Dan. iii. 26). 

It has been thought remarkable that to a man 
of this character, God should have vouchsafed a 
revelation of the future by means of visions (Dan. 
i. 29, iv. 2). But the circumstance, however it 
may disturb our preconceived notions, is not really 








a In the usual copies of the Hebrew Bible this final 
nis written small, aud noted iu the Masora accord- 


ingly. In several of Kennicott’s MSS. z (7) is found 


Instead of n (), making the name Nebushazbaz, with 


perhaps an intentional play of sound, daz meanin: 
prey or spoil 


whom he probably succeeded. 
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at variance with the general laws of God's provi- 
dence as revealed to us in Scripture. As with his 
natural, so with his supernatural gifts, thev are no, 
confined to the worthy. Even under Christianity, 
miraculous powers were sometimes possessed by 
those who made an ill use of them (1 Cor. xiv. 2- 
33). And God, it is plain, did not leave the old 
heathen world without some supernatural aid, but 
made his presence felt from time to time in visions, 
throush prophets, or even by a voice from Heaven. 
It is only necessary to refer to the histories of 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 1-7, and 28), Abimelech (26. 
xx. 3), Job (Job iv. 13, axxvill. 1, xl. 6; comp. 
Dan. iy. 31), and Balaam (Num. xxii--xxiv.), in 
order to establish the parity of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
visions with other facts recorded in the Bible. Le 
was warned, and the nations over which he ruled 
were warned through him, God leaving not [im- 
self “without witness’? even in those dark times. 
lu conclusion, we may notice that a heathen writer 
(Abydenus), who generally draws his inspirations 
from Berosus, aseribes to Nebuchadnezzar a mirac- 
ulous speech just before his death, announcing to 
the Babylouians the speedy coming of a Persian 
mule,” who with the help ef the Medes would en- 
slave Babylon (Abyd. ap. Kuseb. Prep. Lv. ix. 41). 
G. Rk. 


NEBUSHAS’BAN ("J2iWI2), i. e. Nebu- 
shazban: LXX. omits: Mabusezban), one of the 
othcers of Nebuchadnezzar at the time of the eap- 
ture of Jerusalem. He was Rab-saris, 2. ¢. chief 
of the eunuchs (Jer. xxxix. 13), as Nebuzaradan 
was Rab-tabbachim (chief of the body-guard), and 
Nergal-sharezer, Rab-Mag (cluef of the magicians), 
the three being the most important officers then 
present, probably the highest dignitaries of the 
Babylonian court.2 Nebu-shasban’s oflice and title 
were the same as those of Ashpenaz (Dan. i. 3), 
In the list given 
(ver. 3) of those who took possession of the city in 
the dead of the nicht of the 11th Tammuz, Nebu- 
shasban is not mentioned by name, but merely by 
his title Rab-saris. Ilis name, like that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Nebu-zaradan, is a compound of 
Nebo, the Babylonian deity, with some word which 
though not quite ascertained, probably signified 
adherence or attachment (see Gesen. Zhes. 840 0; 
First, Mandwb. ii. TO). G. 


NEBUZAR’ADAN (JIN 7WNI [see be- 
low]: NaBouv(apddv or NaBov(apdav 3 Joseph. 
NaBoulapdavns : Nebuzardan), the Rab-tabba- 
chim, é. e. chief of the slauhterers (A. V. « captain 
of the guard’’), a high officer in the court. of 
Nebuchadnezzar, apparently (like the Tartan in the 
Assyrian army) the next to the person of the 
monarch. He appears not to have been present 
during the siege of Jerusalem; probably he was 
oceupied at the more important operations at Tyre, 
but as soon as the city was actually in the hands 
of the Babylonians he arrived, and from that 
moment everything was completely directed by 
him. It was he who decided, even to the minutest 





» So at the Assvrian invasion in the time of ILeze- 
kiah ‘Tartan, Rab-saris, and Reb-shakeh, as the three 
highest dignitaries, addressed the Jews from the head 
of their army (2 K. xviii. 17). Possibly these three 
Officers in the Assyrian court auswered to the three 
named above iu the Babylonian. 
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details of fire-pans and bowls (2 K. xxv. 15), what | 
should be carried off and what burnt, which per- | 
sons should be taken away to Babylon and which 
lett belind in the country. One act only is: re- 
ferred directly to Nebuchadnezzar, the appointment 
of the governor or superintendent of the conquered 
district. All this Nebuzaradan seems to have car- 
ried out with wisdom and moderation. His con- 
duet to Jerenmah, to whom Jus attention had been 
directed by his master Gler. xxxix. 11), is marked | 
by even Iigher qualities than these, and the prophet 
has preserved (xl. 2-5) a speech of Nebuzaradan’s 
to hin on liberating him from his chains at 
Ramah, which contains expressions truly remark- 
able ina heathen. Ele seems to have lett Judea 
for this time when he took down the chief people 
of Jerusalem to his master at Riblah (2) K. xxv. 
18-20). In four vears he avain appeared (Jer. 
li. 380). Nebuchadnezzar in his twenty-third year 
made a descent on the regions east of Jordan, 
including the Aumonites and Moabites (Joseph. 
Ant x. 9, $8 7), who escaped when Jerusalem was 
destroyed. [Moan, p. 1986 6.} > Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Euyvpt (Joseph. wc). and, either on 
the way thither or on the return, Nebuzaradan 
again passed through the country and earried off 
seven hundred and forty-five more captives (Jer. 
lii. 30). 

The name, like Nebu-chadnezzar and Nebu- 
shasban, contains that of Nebo the Babylonian 
deity. ‘The other portion of the word is less cer- 
fain. Gesenius (7ies. p. 8306) translates it by 





on : ‘ » 
“Merenrit dux dominus,” taking the “Was 


“TW, prince,” and JIS as = PVT, «lord. 
Tiirst, on the other hand (/andwh. il. G), treats it 
as equivalent in meaning to the Hebrew rah- 
tabbuchim, which usually tollows it, and sometimes 
oceurs by itself (2 Ke. xxv. 18s Jer. xl 2,5). To 
obtain this meaning he compares the last member 
of the name to the Sanskr. dane, from s/o, © to eut 
off.’ Gesenius takes zaradan as identical 
with the first clement in the name of Sardanap- 
alus. But this latter name is now explained hy 
Sir HE. Rawlinson as Assur-dan-i-pal (Rawlinson's 
Herod. 1. AGO). G. 


NI’CHO (ADD: Neyawd: [Nechuo]), 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 20, 22; xxxvi do [PHARAOH-NECHO. ] 

NECO’DAN (Nexwdav: wWVechodaicus) = Nr- 
KODA (1 Eesdr. v. 37; comp. Ezr. ii. 60). 

* NECROMANCER (Deut. xviii. 11). 
Maacic. 


NEDABI’AH (TRW2T): NaBadias ; [Vat. 
Aeveder:] Nadabir). Apparently one of the sons 
of Jeconiah, or Jehoiachin, king of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii. 18). Lord A. Hervey, however, contends that. 
this list contains the order of suecesssion and not of 
lineal descent, and that Nedabiah and his brothers 
were sons of Neri. 

* NEEDLEWORK. Sce Dress, 

NEEMI’AS (Neeufas; [in Ecelus., Vat. Ne- 
povotv, Sin. Nesovor; in 2 Mace. i. 18, 21, 25, 
36, i}. 13, Alex. Neepetas:] Nehomius) = NEWE- 
MIA the son of Hachaliah (Eeclus. xlix. 13; 2 
Mace. i. 18, 20, 21, 23, 31, 36, it. 13). 

NEG INAH (313°3)), properly Neginath, as 
the text now stands, occurs in the title of Ps. Ixi., 


“to the chief musician upon Nevinath.”? If the 
present reading be correct, the form of the word 


also 


See 


9 


one 


NEHELAMITE ; 


may be compared with that of Mahalath (Ps. lii.) 
ut the LAX. (ép Uuvois), and Vulg. (tn hymns), 
evidently read «Neginoth'’ in the plural, which 
uccurs in the titles of five Psalms, and is perhaps 
the true reading. Whether the word be singular 
or plural, it is the general term by which all 
stringed instruments are described. In the singu- 
lar it has the derived sense of ‘a song sung to 
the accompaniment of a stringed instrument,” and 
cenerally of a taunting character (Job xxx. 9; Ps. 
Ixix. 12; Lam. iil. 14). [NeEGiNorn.] 
W. A. W. 


NEG’INOTH (193°23). This word is found 
in the titles of Ps. iv., vi., liv., ly., Ixvii., Lexvi., and 
the margin of Hab. iii. 19, and there seems but 
little doubt that it is the general term denoting all 
stringed instruments whatsoever, whether played 
with the hand, hke the harp and guitar, or witha 
pleetruin.@ It thus includes all those instruments 
which in the A. V. are denoted by the special terms 
harp,” © psaltery ’? or “ viol,’’ “sackbut,”’ as well 
as by the general descriptions “stringed instra- 
ments’? (L’s. el. 4), “instruments of music” (1 
Sain. xviii. 6), or, as the margin gives it, “three 
stringed instruments,’ and the “instrument of tea 
strings’ (Ps. xxxill. 2, xeii. 3, exliv. 9). “The 
chief musician on Veginoth’? was therefore the 
conductor of that portion of the Temple-choir who 
played upon the stringed instruments, and who 


are mentioned in Ps. Ixviii. 25 (T4323, négénim). 


The root ({22 = kpoverw) from which the word is 
derived occurs in 1 Sam. xvi. 16, 17, 18, 23, xviii. 
10, xix. 0; Is. xxxvili. 20. and a comparison of 
these passages confirms what has been said with 
regard to its meaning. ‘The author of the Shilts 
Haygibborim, quoted by Wireher (Musurgia, i. 4, 
p. 48), deseribes the Neyinoth as instruments of 
wood, long and round, pierced with several aper- 
tures, and having three strings of gut stretched 
across them, which were played with a bow of 
horsehair. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
Whether the Hebrews were acquainted with any- 
thing so closely resembling the modern violin. 
W. A. W. 

NEHEL/AMITE, THE (“O27737: 4 
Aidauirns [Vat. -e:; Alex. FA. EAapirns:] Ne- 
Aclamites). The designation of a man nam 
Shemaiah, a false prophet, who went with the Cap- 
tivity to Babylon (Jer. xxix. 24, 31, 32). The 
name is no doubt formed from that either of She- 
maiah’s native place, or the progenitor of his 
family; which of the two is uncertain. No place 
called Nehelam is mentioned in the Bible, or known 
to have existed in Palestine,’ nor does it occur in 
any of the genealogical lists of families. It re 
sembles the name which the LXX. have attached 
to Ahijah the Prophet, namely the Knlamite— 
6 ’EvAapet; but by what authority they substitute 
that name for “the Shilonite’’ of the Hebrew text 
is doubtful. The word «“ Nehelamite *’ also prob- 
ably contains a play on the “ dreams’? (halam) 
ud “dreamers,” whom Jeremiah is never wearied 





of denouncing (see ce. xxili., xxvii, xxix.). This 
@ [ence Symmachus renders 8a Wadtyptww. 
ar 


® The Targum gives the name as Helam, © 


A place of this name lay somewhere between the Jor 
dan and the Euphrates. See vol. ii. p. 2985 f. 





NEHEMIAH 


Is hinted in the margin of the A. V. — from what 
source the writer has not been able to discover. 
G. 


NEHEMIAH \iTaM) [consoled by Jeho- 


wah: Neeula,] Neeulas? [Nehemias]). 1. Son 
of Hachaliah, and apparently of the tribe of Judah, 
since his fathers were buried at Jerusalem, and 
Hanani his kinsman seems to have been of that 
tribe (Neh. i. 2, ii. 3, vii. 2). He is called indeed 
“Nehemiah the Priest’? (Neb. sacerdos) in the 
Vulgate of 2 Macc. i. 21; but the Greek has it, 
that “ Nehemiah ordered the priests (iepeis) to 
pour the water,”’ etc. Nor does the expression in 
ver. 18, that Nehemiah ‘‘offered sacrifice,’’ imply 
any more than that he provided the sacrifices. 
Others again have inferred that he was a priest 
from Neh. x. 1-8; but the words “ these were the 
priests’? naturally apply to the names which follow 
Nehemiah's, who signed first as the head of the 
whole nation. The opinion that he was connected 
with the house of David is more feasible, thouch 
it cannot be proved. The name of Hanani_ his 
kinsman, as well as his own name, are found slightly 


varied in the house of David, in the case of Ha-: 


naniah the son of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 19), and 
Naum (Luke iii. 25).4 If he were of the house 
of David, there would be peculiar point in his 
allusion to his “ fathers’ sepulchres ” at Jerusalem. 
Malalas of Antioch (Chronvogr. vi. 160), as cited 
by Grimm, on 2 Mace. i. 21, singularly combines 
the two views, and calls him “ Nehemiah the priest, 
of the seed of David.” 

All that we know certainly concerning this emi- 
nent man is contained in the book which bears his 
name. Ilis autobiography first finds him at Shu- 
shan, the winter residence of the kings of Versia, 
in high office as the cupbearer of king Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. In the 20th year of the king’s rein, 
i.e. B.C. 445, certain Jews, one of whom was a 
near kinsman of Nehemialh's, arrived from Judwa, 
and gave Nehemiah a deplorable account of the 
state of Jerusalein, and of the residents in Judaa. 
He immediately conceived the idea of yoiug to 
Jerusalem to entleavor to better their state. After 
three or four months (from Chisleu to Nisan), in 
which he earnestly sought God's blessing upon his 
undertaking by frequent prayer and fasting. an 
opportunity presented itself of obtaining the king’s 
consent to his mission. Having received his ap- 
pointment as governor¢ of Judea, a troop of 
cavalry, and letters from the king to the different 
satraps through whose provinces he was to pass, as 
well as to Asaph the keeper of the kiny's forests, 
to supply him with timber, he started upon his 
journey: being under promise to return to Persia 
within a given time. Josephus says that he went 
in the first instance to Babylon, and gathered round 
him a band of exiled Jews, who returned with him. 
This is important as possibly indicating that the 
book which Josephus followed, understood the Nehe- 
mniah mentioned in Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7, to be 
the son of Hachaliah. 





3 See Genealog. of our Lord J. C., p. 145. 
MIAH, SON oF AZBUE.] 

6 Ecbatana was the sammer, Babylon the spring, 
and Persepolis the autumn residence of the kings of 
Persin (Pilkington). 
(Strab. lib. xv. cap. iii. § 3). 


e my), the term applicd to himself and other 
wtraps by Nehemiah. The meaning and etymology 


een a 


Susa was the principal palace 
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Nehemiah’s great work was rebuilding, for the 
first time since their destruction by Nebuzaradan, 
the walls of Jerusalem, and restoring that city to 
its furmer state and dignity, as a fortified town 
It is impossible to overestimate the importance te 
the future political and ecclesiastical prosperity of 
the Jewish nation of this vreat achievement of 
their patriotic governor. Hew low the comimnue 
nity of the Palestine Jews had fallen, is apparent 
from the fact that from the 6th of Darius to the 
7th of Artaxerxes, there is no history of them 
whatever; and that even after Ezra’s commission, 
and the ample grants made by Artaxerxes in his 
7th vear, and the considerable reiforcements, both 
in wealth and numbers, which Izra's covernment 
brought to them, they were in a state of abject 
‘atHiction and reproach’? in the 20th of <Arta- 
xerxes; their country pillaged, their citizens kid- 
napped and made slaves of by their heathen neigh- 
bors, robbery and murder rife in their very capital, 
Jerusalem almost deserted, and the Temple falling 
again into decay. The one step which could 
resuscitate the nation, preserve the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, and lay the foundation of future inde- 
pendence, was the restoration of the city walls. 
Jerusalem being once avain secure from the attacks 
of the marauding heathen, civil government would 
become possible, the spirit of the people, end their 
attachment to the ancient capital of the monarchy 
would revive, the priests and Levites would be 
encouraged to come into residence, the tithes and 
first-fruits and other stores would be = safe, and 
Judah, if not actually independent, would preserve 
the essentials of national and religious life. To 
this «reat object therefore Nehemiah directed his 
whole energies without an hour's unnecessary 
delay. By word and example he induced the 
whole population, with the sinevle exception of the 
Tekoite nobles, to commence building with the 
utmost vigor, even the lukewarm hich-priest Eh- 
ashib performing his part. In a wonderfully short 
tine the walls seemed to emerge from the heaps 
of burnt rubbish, and to encirele the city as in the 
days of old. The gateways also were rebuilt, and 
ready for the doors to be hung upon them. But 
it soon became apparent how wisely Nehemiah had 
acted in hastening on the work. On his very first 
urival, as governor, Sanballat and Tobiah had 
viven unequivocal proof of their mortification at 
his appointment; and, before the work was even 
commenced, had seornfully asked whether he in- 
tended to rebel against the kine of Persia. But 
when the restoration was seen to be rapidly pro- 
gressing, their indignation knew no bounds. They 
not only poured out a torrent of abuse and con- 
tempt upon all engaged in the work, but actually 
made a great conspiracy to fall upon the builders 
with an armed force and put a stop to the under- 
taking. The project was defeated by the vigilance 
and prudence of Nehemiah, who armed all the 
people after their families, and showed such a 
strong front that their enemies dared not attack 
them. This armed attitude was continued from 


SS ee. 


[NEDE- ‘of Tirshatha, which is applied only to Nehemiah, are 
idoubttul. 
| to incan Governor (Gesen. 3. t.); but the sense cups. 


It is by most modern scholars thought 
bearcr, given by older comluentators, sees wore probs 
able. 

d The three days, mentioned Neh. ii. 11, and Ezz 
viii. 82, seems to point to some customary interval 
perhaps for purification after a journey. See in Cra 
den’s Concordance * Third Day ” and “ Thee Days.” 
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that day forward. Various stratagems were then 


resorted to to get Nehemiah 
and if possible to take his lite. But that which 
most nearly sueeceded was the attempt to bring 
him into suspicion with the king of Persia, as if he 
intended to set Inmself up for an independent king, 
as soon as the walls were completed. It was 
thoucht that the aceusation of rebellion would also 
frighten the Jews themselves, and make them cease 
from building. Ac sordingly i double line of action 
was taken. On the one hand Sanballat wrote a 
letter to Nehemiah, in an apparently friendly tone, 
telliny him, on the authority of Geshem, that it 
was reported among the heathen (7. ¢. the heathen | 
nations settled in Samaria, and Galilee of the 
nations), that he was aiheae: tu head a rebellion of 
the Jews, and that he had appointed prophets to 
aid in the design by prophesying of him, ‘thou 
art the king vf Judah;"? and that he was building 
the walls for this purpose. This was sure, he 
added, to come to the ears of the king of Persia, 


away from Jerusalem, 


and he invited Nehemiah to eonfer with him as to. 


What should be done. At the same time he had 
also bribed Noadiah the prophetess, and other 
prophets, to induce Nehemiah by representations 
of bis being in danger, to take refuze in the ftor- 
tress of the Temple, with a view to cause delay, 
and also to vive an appearance of conscious cuilt. 
While (his portion of the plot was condueted by 
Sanballat and Tobiah, a yet more important line 
of action was pursued in concert with them by the 
chief officers of the king of Persia in) Samaria. 
Ina letter addressed to Artaxerxes they repre- 
sented that the Jews had rebuilt the walls of Jeru- 
suem, with the intent of rebelling against the 
kine’s authority and recovering their dominion on 
“this side the river.’”— Referring to former in- 
stances of the seditious spirit of the Jewish people, 
they urged that if the king wished to maintain 
his power in the province he must immediately put 
a stop to the fortification. This artful letter so far 
wrought upon Artaxerxes, that he issued a decree 
stopping the work till further orders.” It is prob- 
able that at the sane time he reealled Nehemiah, 
or perhaps Nehemialrs leave of absence had pre- 
viously expired; in either case had the ‘Tirshatha 
been less upright and less wise, and had he fallen 
into the trap laid for him, his lite might have 
been in great danyver. The siquel however, shows 
that his perfect integrity was apparent to the king. 
kor after a delay, perhaps of several years, he was 
permitted to return to Jerusalem, and to crown 
his work by repairing the Temple, and dedicating 
the walls. What, however, we have here to notice 
is, that owing to Nehemiah’'s wise haste, and his 
refusal to pause for a day in bis work, in spite of 
threats, plots, and insinuations, the designs of his 
cuemies were frustrated. The wall was actually 


finished and ready to receive the gates, before the 
kine’s decree for suspending the work arrived. A 


little delay, therefore, was all they were able to 
effect. Nehemiah does not indeed mention this 
adverse decree, which may have arrived during his 
absence, nor give us any clew to the time of his 
return; nor should we have suspected his absence 
2t all from Jerusalem, but for the incidental allu- 
sion in ch. ii. U, xiii, 6G, coupled with the lony 


es == 





a The reader must remember that this application 
of Ezr. iv. 7-23 to this time is novel. and must exer- 
cise his own judzyment as to its admissibility. 


b Such as the collection of money and _ priests’ gar- 
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interval of years between the earlier and later 
chapters of the book. But the interval between 
the close of ch. vi. and the beginning of ch. vii. is 
the only place where we can suppose a considerable 
yap in time, either from the appearance of the 
jtext, or the mature of the events narrated. It 
seems to suit both well to suppose that Nehemiah 
,Teturned to Persia, and the work stopped imme- 
‘diately alter the events narrated in vi. 16-19, and 
that chapter vii. goes on to relate the measures 
adopted by him upon his return with fresh powers. 
These were, the setting up the doors in the various 
vates of the city, viving a special charge to Hanani 
‘and Hananiah, as to the time of opening and shut- 
| tiny the cates, and above all providing for the due 
peopling of the city, the numbers of which were 
nuserably small, and the rebuilding of the numer- 
ous deeayed houses within the walls. Then fol- 
lowed a census of the returned captives, a large 
collection of funds for the repair of the Temple, 
the public reading of the Law to the people by Ezra 
(who now appears ayain on the scene, perhaps 
baving returned from Persia with Nehemiah), a 
celebiation of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, such as had 
not Teen held since the days of Joshua: a no less 
solemn keeping of the Day of Atonement, when 
the opportunity was taken to enter into solemn 
covenant with God, to walk in the law of Moses 
and to keep God's commandments. 

It may have been after another considerable in- 
terval of time, and not improbably after another 
absence of the Tirshatha from his government, that 
the next event of interest in Nehemiah’s life oc- 
curred, namely, the dedication of the walls of Jeru- 
salem, including, if we may believe the author of 
2 Mace., supported by several indications in the 
Book of Nehemiah, that of the Temple after its 
repair by means of the funds collected from the 
whole population. This dedication was conducted 
with wreat solemnity, and appears to have been the 
model of the dedication by Judas Maccabaeus, when 
the ‘Temple was purified and the worship restored 
at the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, as related 
1 Mace. iv. ‘The author of 2 Mace. says that on 
this oceasion Neheniiah obtained the sacred _ fire 
whieh had been hid in a pit by certain priests at 
the time of the Captivity, and was recovered by 
their descendants, who knew where it was con- 
cealed. When, however, these priests went to the 
place, they found only muddy water. By Nehe- 
miah’s command they drew this water, and sprinkled 
it upon the wood of the altar and upon the victims, 
and when the sun, which had been over-clouded, 
presently shone out, a great fire was immediately 
kindled, which consumed the sacrifices, to the great 
wonder of all present. The author also inserts the 
prayer, a simple and beautiful one, said to have 
been uttered by the priests, and responded to by 
Nehemiah. during the sacrifice; and adds, that the 
king of Persia inclosed’the place where the fire was 
found, and that Nehemiah gave it the name of 
Naphthar, or cleansing. (NArHTHAR.] He tells 
us farther that an aceount of this dedication was 
contained in a “writings and commentaries of 
Nehemiah’? (2: Mace. ii. 13), and that Nehemiah 
founded “a library, and gathered together the 
acts of the kings, and the prophets, and of David, 














ments mentioned in Neh. vii. 70; Ezr. ii. 68; the 
allusion to the pollution of the Temple, xiii. 7-9 
and the nature of the ceremonies described in ch. xii 
26-43. 
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and the epistles of the kings (of Persia) concerning 
the holy gifts.” 
torical foundation is difficult to determine. It 
should be added, however, that the son of Sirach, in 
celebrating Nehemiah's good deeds, mentions only 
that he “raised up for us the walls that were fallen, 
and set up the gates and the bars, and raised up 
our ruins again,” Ecclus. xlix. 13. 
the sure ground of the sacred narrative, the other 


Returning to | 


principal achievements of this great and good gov- | 


ernor may be thus signalized. He firmly repressed 
the exactions of the nobles, and the usury of the 
rich, and rescued the poor Jews from spoliation and 
slavery. He refused to receive his lawful allowance 
as governor from the people, in consideration of their 
poverty, during the whole twelve years that he was 
in office, but kept at his own charge atable for 150 
Jews, at which any who returned from captivity 
were welcome. He made most careful provision for 
the maintenance of the ministering priests and Le- 
vites, and for the due and constant celebration of 
Divine worship. He insisted upon the sanctity of 
the precincts of the Temple being preserved invi- 
olable, and peremptorily ejected the powerful ‘Tobias 
from one of the chambers which LEliashib had as- 
signed to him. He then replaced the stores and 
vessels which had been removed to make room for 
him, and appointed proper Levitical officers to su- 
perintend and distribute them. With no less firm- 
ness and impartiality he expelled from all sacred 
functions those of the high priest’s family who had 
contracted heathen marriages, and rebuked and 
punished those of the common people who had 
likewise intermarried with foreigners; and lastly, 
he provided for keeping holy the Sabbath day, 
which was shamefully profaned by many, both 
Jews and foreign merchants, and by his resolute 
conduct succeeded in repressing the lawless tratlic 
on the day of rest. 

Beyond the 32d year of Artaxerxes, to which 
Nehemiah's own narrative leads us, we have no ac- 
count of him whatever. Neither had Josephus. 
For when he tells us that “when Nehemiah lad 
done many other excellent things ... he came to 
a great age and then died,” he sufticiently indicates 
that he knew nothing more about him. The most 
probable inference froin the close of his own me- 
moir, and in the absence of any further tradition 
concerning him is, that he returned to Persia and 
died there. On reviewing the character of Nehe- 
miah, we seem unable to find a single fault to coun- 
terbalance his many and great virtues. lor pure 
and disinterested patriotism he stands unrivaled. 
The man whom the account of the misery and ruin 
of his native country, and the perils with which his 
countrymen were beset, prompted to leave his splen- 
did banishment, and a post of wealth, power, and 
influence, in the first court in the world, that he 

might share and alleviate the sorrows of his native 
land, Toust have been preéminently a patriot. Every 
act of his during his government bespeaks one who 
had no selfishness in his nature. All he did was 
noble, generous, high-minded, courageous, and to 
= ace degree upright. But to stern integ- 

nity he united great humility and kindness, and a 

saubede! hospitality. As a statesman he combined 
orethought, prudence, and Sagacity in counsel, with 
mee promptitude, and decision in action. In deal- 
oe ue ae of his country he was wary, 
ng. and bold. In directing the internal 

Sconomy of the state, he took a comprehens| 
view of the real welfare of nee prehensive 
people, and adopted 
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the measures best calculated to promote it, Ic 


How much of this has any his- | dealing whether with friend or foe, he was utterly 


free from favor or fear, conspicuous for the sim- 
plicity with which he aimed only at doing what 
was right, without respect of persons. But in noth- 
ing was he more remarkable than tor his piety, and 
the sinyleness of eye with which he walked before 
God. Ile seems to have undertaken everything ia 
dependence upon God, with prayer for his blessing 
and euidance, and to have sought his reward only 
from God. . 
The principal authorities for the events of Nehe- 
miah’s life, after Josephus, are Carpzoy’s /ntro- 
duct. ad Ve 7.3) Eichhorn, /inleitung; Uaver- 


‘nick’s /indert. : Rambach in Lib, Nehem +: Le Clere 








in Lib, histor. V. 7, besides those referred to in the 
following article. ‘Those who wish to see the ques- 
tions discussed of the 20th Artaxerxes, as the ter- 
minus a quo Daniel's seventy weeks commence, and 
also the general chronology of the times, may refer 
to Genealogy of our Lord Jesus Christ, ch. xis; 
and fora different view to Prideaux, Conneet. i. 
251, &e. The view of Sealiger, [Hottinger, ete., 
adopted by Dr. Mill, Vandic. of var Lord's Gencal- 
ogy, Pp. 165 note, that Artaxerxes Mnemon was 
Nehemiah'’s patron, is almost universally aban- 
doned. The proof from the parallel genealovies of 
the kings of Persia and the high-priests, that he 
was Longimanus, is stated in a paper printed for 
the Chronoluy. Institute by the writer of this ar- 
ticle. 

2. [Neeulas, Necuia; Vat. in Mzr., Neemos: 
Nehemia, Nehemias.] One of the leaders of the 
first expedition from Babylon to Jerusalem under 
Zerubbabel ((zr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7). 

3. [Neeuias; PA, Neeueias: Vehemias. | Son 
of Azbuk, and ruler of the half part of Beth-zur, 
who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
iii. 16). Beth-zur was a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 
58; 1 Chr. ii. 45), belonging to a braneh of Caleb's 
descendants, whence it follows that fhis Nehemiah 
was also of the tribe of Judah. A.C. IE. 


NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF. The latest of 
all the historical books of Seripture, both as to the 
tine of its composition and the scope of its narra- 
tive in general, and as to the supplementary matter 
of ch. xii. in particular, which reaches down to the 
time of Alexander the Great. This book, like the 
preceding one of Marv ([zra, Book or], is clearly 
and certiinly not all by the same hand. By far the 
principal portion, indeed, is the work of Nebemiah, 
who gives, in the first person, a simple narrative 
of the events in which he himself was concerned; 
but other portions are either extracts from various 
chronicles and registers, or supplementary narra- 
tives and reflections, some apparently by Ezra, 
others, perhaps, the work of the same person whe 
inserted the latest genealogical extracts from the 
pteblic chronicles. 

1. The main history contained in the book of 
Nehemiah covers about 12 years, namely, from the 
20th to the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
toe. from B. c. 445 to 433. For so we seem to 
learn distinctly from v. I4 compared with xiii. 6; 
nor dves there seem to be any historical ground 
twohatever for asserting with Prideaux and many 
others that the government of Nehemiah, after his 
return in the 32d of Artaxerxes, extended to the 
15th year of Darius Nothus, and that the events of 
ch. xiil. belong to this later period (Prid. Connect. 
B. Cc. 409). The argument attempted to be derived 
from Neh. xiii. 28, that Iliashib was then dead and 
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Joiada his son hich-priest, is utterly without weight. 
There is a precisely parallel phrase in 2 Chr. xxxv. 


8, where we read «the house whieh Solomon the 
But the 
doubt whether the title «king of Israel’ applies to 
David or Solomon is removed by the following 


son of Pyavid kine of Tsrael did build.” 


verse, Where we read, * according tu the writing of 
David king of Israel and according to the writing 


of Solomon his son”? The LXX. also in that pas- 


save have Bagivéws agrecing with David. There 
18, therefore, uot the slightest pretense for asserting 
that Nehemiah was governor after the 52d of Ar- 
tuxerxes (see below). 

The whole narrative gives us a graphic and in- 
teresting acconnt of the state of Jerusalem and the 
returned captives in’ the writer's: times, and, inei- 
dentally. of the nature of the Persian government 
and the condition of its remote provinces. The 
documents appended to it) also give some further 
information as to the times of Zerubbabel on the 
one hand, and as to the continuation of the cene- 
Movical registers and the suecession of the high- 
priesthood to the close of the Persian empire on 
the other. The view viven of the rise of two fae- 
tions among the Jews — the one the strict religious 
party, adhering with uncompromising faithfulness 
to the Mosaic institutions, headed by Nehemiah; 
the other, the ventiliziny party, ever imitating 
heathen customs, and makiny heathen conneetions, 
headed, or at least encouraged by the high-priest 
Vliashib and his family — sets before us the germ 
of much that we meet with In a more developed 
state in later Jewish history from the commence- 
ment of the Macedonian dynasty till the final de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

Again, in this history as well as in the book of 
Ezra, we sce the bitter enmity between the Jews 
and Samaritans aequiring strength and definitive 
form on both religious and political grounds. — It 
would seem Qom iv. 1, 2, 8 (A. V.), and vi. 2, 6, 
&c., that the depression of Jerusalem was a fixed 
part of the poliey of Sanballat, and that he had 
the desivn of raising Samaria as the head of Pales- 
tine, upon the ruin of Jerusalem, a design which 
seems to have been entertained by the Samaritans 
in later times. 

The book also throws much light upon the 
domestic institutions of the Jews. We learn inei- 
dentally the prevalence of usury and of slavery as 
its consequence, the frequent and burdensome op- 
pressions of the governors (v. 15), the judicial use 
of corporal punishment (xiii. 25), the continuance 
of false prophets as an enyine of policy, as in the 
days of the kings of Judah (vi. 7, 12, 14), the resti- 
tution of the Mosaic provision for the maintenance 
of the priests and Levites and the due performance 
of the Temple service (xiii. 10-13), the much freer 
promulgation of the Holy Scriptures by the public 
reading of them (viii. 1, ix. 3, xili. 1), and the more 
general acquaintance @ with them arising from their 
collection into one volume and the multiplication 
of copies of them by the care of Ezra the scribe and 
Nehemiah himself (2 Mace. ii. 13), as well as from 
the stimulus viven to the art of reading amoung the 
Jewish people during their residence in Babylon 
[Hinktai]; the mixed form of political vovern- 





a This lately acquired acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures appears incidentally in the large quotations in 
the prayers of Nehemiat and the Levites, cc. i., ix., 
dil. 26, &c. 
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; ment still surviving the ruin of their independence 


(v. 7, 13, x.), the reviving trade with Tyre (xiii. 
16), the agricultural pursuits and wealth of the 
Jews (v. 11, xiii. 15), the tendency to take heathen 
wives, indicating, possibly, a disproportion in the 
number of Jewish males and females among the 
returned captives (x. 30, xili. 38, 23), the danget 
the Jewish language was in of being corrupted 
(xui. 24), with other details which only the nar- 
rative of an eye-witness would have preserved to us. 

Some of these details give us incidentally infor. 
mation of great historical importance. 

(a.) The account of the building and dedicatior 
of the wall. iii., xit., contains the most valuable 
materials for settling the topography of Jerusalem 
to be found in Scripture. (JERUSALEM, vol. ii. pp. 
1321-22.] (Thrupp’s Ancient Jerusalem.) 

(4.) The list of returned captives who came 
under ditlerent leaders from the time of Zerubbabel 
to that of Nehemiah (amounting in all to only 
42.560 adult males, and 7,337 servants), which is 
civen in ch, vil., conveys a faithful picture of the 
political weakness of the Jewish nation as compared 
with the times when Judah alone numbered 470,000 
fichting men (1 Chr. xxi. 5). It justifies the de- 
scription of the Palestine Jews as “the remnant 
that are left. of the captivity’? (Neh. i. 3), and as 
“these feeble Jews '’ (iv. 2), and explains the great 
dithculty felt by Nehemiah in peopling Jerusalem 
itself with a sufficient number of inhabitants to 
preserve it from assault (vii. 3, 4, xi. 1,2). Itis 
an important aid, too, in understanding the sub- 
sequent history, and in appreciating the patriotism 
and valor hy which they attained their independ- 
ence under the Maccabees. 

(c.) The lists of leaders, priests, Levites, and of 
those who sined the covenant, reveal incidentally 
much of the national spirit as well as of the social 
habits of the captives, derived from older times. 
Thus the fact that tcelre leaders are named in 
Neh. vii. 7, indicates the feeling of the captives 
that they represented the fvelve tribes, a feeling 
further evidenced in the expression “ the men of 
the people of Israel.” The enumeration of 21 and 
and 22, or, if Zidkijah stands for the head of the 
house of Zadok, 23 chief priests in x. 1-8, xii. 1-7, 
of whom 9 bear the names of those who were heads 
of courses in David's time (1 Chr. xxiv.) [JE- 
HOLARIB], shows how, even in their wasted and 
reduced numbers, they struggled to preserve these 
ancient institutions, and also supplies the reason 
of the mention of these particular 22 or 23 names. 
But it does more than this. Taken in conjunction 
with the list of those who sealed (x. 1-27), it proves 
the existence of a social custom, the knowledge of 
which is of absolute necessity to keep us from gross 
chronological error, that, namely, of calling chief 
by the name of the clan or house of which they 
were chiefs. One of the causes of the absurd con- 
fusion which has prevailed, as to the times of 
Zerubbahel and Nehemiah respectively, has been 
the mention, e. g. of Jeshua and Kadmiel (Ez. 
iii. 9) as taking part with Zerubbabel in building 
the Temple, while the very same Levites take an 
active part in the reformation of Nehemiah (Neb. 
ix. 4, 5, x. 9, 10); and the statement that some 





b The evidence of Hebrew having ceased to be the 
vernacular language of the Jews, which some find in 
Neh. viii. 8, is very doubtful, and dependent on the 


meaning of DIE ae 
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31 or 22 priests came up with Zerubbabel (xii. 1-7), 
soupled with the fact that these very same names 
were the names of those who sealed the covenant 
under Nehemiah (x. 1-8). But immediately [as soon 
as] we perceive that these were the names of the 
courses, and of great Levitical houses (as a compari- 
son of 1 Chr. xxiy.; Ezr. ii. 40; Neh. vii. 43; and of 
Neh. x. 14-27 with vii. 8-38, proves that. they were), 
the difficulty vanishes, and we have a useful piece 
of knowledge to apply to many other passages of 
Scripture. It would be very desirable, if possible, 
to ascertain accurately the rules, if any, under which 
this use of proper names was confined. 

(d.) Other miscellaneous information contained 
in this book embraces the hereditary crafts prac- 
ticed by certain priestly families, e. g. the apothe- 
caries, or makers of the sacred ointments and in- 
cense (iii. 8), and the goldsmiths, whose business 
it probably was to repair the sacred vessels (iii. 8), 
and who may have been the ancestors, so to speak, 
of the money-changers in the Temple (Jolin ii. 14, 
15); the situation of the garden of the kings of 
Judah by which Zedekiah escaped (2 K. xxv. 4), 
as seen iti. 15; and statistics, reminding one of 
Domesday-Book, concerning not only the cities and 
families of the returned captives, but the number 
of their horses, mules, camels, and asses (ch. vii.): 
to which more might be added. 

The chief, indeed the only real historical diffi- 
culty in the narrative, is to determine the tiine of 
the dedication of the wall, whether in the 32d year 
of Artaxerxes or before. The expression in Neh. 
till. 1, “On that day,” seems to fix the reading 
of the law to the same day as the dedication (sec 
rit. 43). But if so, the dedication must have been 
after Nehemiah’s return from Babylon (mentioned 
wii. 7); for Eliashib’s misconduct, which occurred 
“before”? the reading of the law, happened in 
Nebemiah’s absence. But then, if the wall only 
took 52 days to complete (Neh. vi. 15), and was be- 
gup immediately [when] Nehemiah entered upon his 
government, how came the dedication to be deferred 
till 12 years afterwards? The answer to this prob- 
ably is that, in the first place, the 52 days are not 
to be reckoned from the commencement of the 
building, seeing that it is incredible that it should 
be completed in so short a time by so feeble a com- 
munity and with such frequent hindrances and 
interruptions; seeing, too, that the narrative itself 
indicates a much longer time. Such pussages as 
Nehemiah iv. 7, 8, 12, v., and v. 16 in particular, 
vi. 4, 5, coupled with the indications of temporary 
cessation from the work which appear at iv. 6, 10, 
15, seem quite irreconcilable with the notion of 
less than two months for the whole. The 52 days, 
therefore, if the text is sound, may be reckoned 
from the resumption of the work after iv. 15, and 
a time exceeding two years may have elapsed from 
the commencement of the building. But even then 
it would not be ready for dedication. There were 
the gates to be hung, perhaps much rubbish to be 
removed, and the ruined houses in the immediate 
Vicinity of the walls to be repaired. Then, too, as 
we shall see below, there were repairs to be done to 
the Temple, and it is likely that the dedication of 
the walls would not take place till those repairs 
were completed. Still, even these causes would not 
be adequate to account for a delay of 12 years. 
Josephus, who is seldom in harmony with the book 
of Nehemiah, though he justifies our suspicion that 
‘longer time must have elapsed, by assuming two 

ars and four months to the rebuilding, and 
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placing the completion in the 28th yeaf of the 
king's reign whom he calls Xerxes (thus inter- 
posing an interval of 8 years between Nehemiah's 
arrival at Jerusalem as governor aud the comple- 
tion), yet wives us no real help. Ife does not at- 
tenpt to account for the length of time, he makes 
no allusion to the dedication, except as far as his 
statement that the wall was completed in the ninth 
month, Chisleu (instead of lul, the sixth, as Neh. 
vi. 15), may seem to point to the dedication 
(1 Mace. iv. 59), and takes not the slichtest notice 
of Nehemiah’s return to the king of Persia. We 
are left, therefore, to inquire for ourselves whether 
the book itself suggests any further causes of delay. 
One cause immediately presents itself, namely, that 
Nehemiah's leave of absence from the Versian 
court, mentioned ii. 6, may have drawn to a close 
shortly alter the completion of the wall, and before 
the other above-named works were complete. And 
this is rendered yet more probable by the cireum- 
stance, incidentally brought to light, that, in the 
32d vear of Artaxerxes, we know he was with the 
king (xill. 6). 

Other circumstances, too, may have occurred to 
make it imperative for hin to return to Persia 
without delay. The last words of ch. vi. point to 
some new etlort of Tobiah to interrupt his work, 
and the expression used seems to indicate that it 
was the threat of being considered as a rebel by the 
king. If he could make it appear that Artaxerxes 
was suspicious of his fidelity, then Nehemiah might 
feel it matter of necessity to go to the Persian court 
to clear himself of the charge. And this view both 
receives v remarkable confirmation from, and throws 
quite a new light upon the obscure passage in [zr. 
iv. 7-23. We have there a detailed account of the 
opposition made by the Samaritan nations to the 
buildiny of the WALLS of Jerusalem, in the reign 
of ARTAXERXES, and a copy of the letter they 
wrote to the king, accusing the Jews of an inten- 
tion to rebel as soon as the wall should be finished ; 
by which means they obtained a decree stopping 
the building till the king’s further orders should 
be received. Now, if we compare Neh. vi. 6, 7, 
where mention is made of the report ‘among the 
heathen ”’ as to the intended rebellion of Nehemiah, 
with the Jetter of the heathen mations mentioned 
in Mar. iv., and also recollect that the only time 
when, as far as we know, the WALLS of Jerusalem 
were attempted to be rebuilt, was when Nehemiah 
was governor, it is diflicult to resist the conclusion 
that Ezra iv. 7-23 relates to the time of Nehemiah's 
covernment, and explains the otherwise unaccount- 
able circumstance that 12 years clapsed before the 
dedication of the walls was completed. Nehemiah 
may have started on his journey on receiving the 
letters from Persia (if such they were) sent him by 
Tobiah, leaving his lieutenants to carry on the 
works, and after his departure Rehum and Shimshai 
and their companions may have come up to Jeru- 
salem with the king’s decree and obliged them to 
desist. It should seem, however, that at Nehe- 
miah’s arrival in Persia, he was able to satisfy the 
king of his perfect integrity, and that he was per- 
initted to return to his government in Judsaa. His 
leave of absence may avain have been of limited 
duration, and the business of the census, of  re- 
peopling Jerusalem, setting up the city gates, 
rebuilding the ruined houses, and repairing the 
Temple, may have occupied his whole time till his 
second return to the king. During this second 
absence another evil arose — the gentilizing party 
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recoveral streneth, and the intrigues with Tobiah 
(vi. 17), whieh had already begun before his first 
departure, were more actively carried on, and led so 
far that Mlashib the high-priest actually assigned 
one of the store-chanibers in the Temple to Tobiah’s 
use. ‘This we are not told of till xiii. 4-7, when 
Nehemiah relates the steps he tuokeon his return. 
But this very circumstance sugyests that Nehemiah 
does not relate the events which happened in his 
absence, and would account for his silence tin reuiard 
to Rehum and Shimshai. We may thus, then, 
account for 10 or 11 years having elapsed before 
the dedication of the walls took place. In faet it 
did not take place till the last vear of his govern- 
ment: and this leads to the right interpretation 
of xi. 6 and brings it into perfeet harmony 
with v. [4, a passave whieh obviously imports that 
Nehemiah'’s government of Jludiea lasted only 12 
years, namely, trom the 20th to the 32d of Arta- 
xerxes. For the literal and grammatieal rendering 
of xiii. Gis, And in all this ¢émee was not Tat 
Jerusalem: Bur in the two-and-thirtieth year of 
Artaxerxes king of Babylon, came T unto the king, 
and after certain days obtained [ leave of the king, 
and I eame to Jerusalem" — the foree of 2 after 
a nevative being def rather than for (Gesen. Thies. 
p. 680); the meaning of the passave being, there- 
fore, not that he left Jerusalein to go to Persia in 
the 382d of Artaxerxes, but, on the contrary, that 
in that year he returned from Persia to Jerusalem. 
The dedication of the walls and the other reforms 
named in ch. xii. were the elosing aets of his ad- 
ministration, 

It has heen already mentioned that Josephus 
does not. follow the authority of the Book of Nehe- 
miah. Tle detaches Nehem. viii. from its context, 
and appends the narratives contained in it to the 
times of Lezra. Tle makes Ezra die before Nehe- 
miah came to Jerusalem as governor, and couse- 
quently ignores any part taken by him) in conjune- 
tion with Nehennah. Tle makes no mention either 
whatever of Sanballat in the events of Nehemiah’s 
govermment, but places him in the time of Jaddua 
and Alexander the Great. He also makes the 
daughter of Sanballat marry a son, not of Joiada, 
as Nel. xii. 28, but of Jonathan, namely, Manassch 
the brother of the Tligh-priest. Jaddua, thus en- 
tirely shifting the age of Sanballat from the reign 
of Artaxerxes Lonvimanus, to that of Darius Codo- 
manus, and Alexander the Great. It is seareely 
necessary to observe, that as Artaxerses Lonyi- 
manus died B. c. 424, and Alexander the Great was 
not master of Syria and Palestine till B. ¢. 332, all 
attempts to reconcile Josephus with Nehemiah must 
be lost labor. It is equally clear that on every 
ground the authority of Josephus must yield to 
that of Nehemiah. The only question therefore is 
what was the cause of Josephus’ variations. Now, 
as recards the appending the history in Neh. viii. 
to the times of Hzra, we know that he was guided 
by the authority of the Apoeryvphal L Esdr.as he had 
been in the whole story of Zerubbabel and Darius. 
I'rom the florid additions to his narrative of Nehe- 
miah’s first appheation to Artaxerxes, as well as 
from the passaye below referred to in 2 Mace. i. 23, 
we may be sure that there were apocryphal versions 


or 
oa 


a Jt is worth remarking, that the apocryphal book 
quoted in 2 Mace. i. 23 seems to have made Nehemiah 
contemporary with Jonathan, or Johana, the high- 
priest 
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of the story of Nehemiah. The account of Jad- 
dua‘s interview with Alexander the Great savors 
strongly of the same origin. There can be littl 
doubt, therefore, that in all the points in which 
Josephus differs from Nehemiah, he followed apoc- 
ryphal Jewish writings, some of which have since 
perished. The causes which led to this were various. 
One doubtless was the mere desire for matter with 
which to fill up his pages where the narrative of the 
canonical Scriptures is meagre. In making Nehe- 
mial succeed to the government after Ezra’s death, 
he was probably influenced partly by the wish to 
vive an orderly, dignified appearance to the succes- 
sion of Jewish governors, approximating as nearly 
as possible to the old monarchy, and partly by the 
desire to spin out his matter into a contsnuous his- 
tory. Then the difficulties of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which the compiler of 1 Esdr. had tried 
to vet over by his arrangement of the order of 
events, coupled with Josephus’ gross ignorance of 
the real order of the Persian kings, and his utter 
misconception as to what monarchs are spoken of 
in the hooks of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, bad 
also a large influence. The writer, however, who 
makes Darius Codomanus succeed Artaxerxes Lon- 
vimanus, and confounds this last-named king with 
Artaxerxes Mnemon; who also thinks that Xerxes 
reigned above 32 years, and who falsifies his best 
authority, altering the names, as in the case of the 
substitution of Xerxes for Artaxerxes throughout 
the book of Nehemiah, and suppressing the facts, a8 
in the ease of the omission of all mention of Ezra, 
Tobias, and Sanballat during the government of 
Nehemiah, is not entitled to much deference on our 
part. What has been said shows clearly how little 
Josephus’ unsupported authority is worth; and how 
entirely the authenticity and credibility of Nehe- 
miah remains unshaken by his blunders and con- 
fusions, and that there is no occasion to resort to 
the improbable hypothesis of two Sanballats, or to 
attribute to Nehemiah a patriarchal longevity, in 
order to bring his narrative into harmony with thst 
of the Jewish historian. 

2. As regards the authorship of the book, it is 
admitted by all critics that it is, as to its main 
parts, the genuine work of Nehemiah. But it is 
no less certain that interpolations and additions 
have been made in it sinee his time;® and there 
is considerable diversity of opinion as to what are 
the portions which have been so added. From i.1 
to vii. G, no doubt or difficulty oceurs. The writer 
speaks throughout in the first person singular, and 
in his character of governor F112, Again, from 
xii. 31, to the end of the book (except xii. 44-47) 
the narrative is continuons, and the use of the first 
person singular constant (xii. 31, 38, 40, xiii. 6, 7, 
&e.). It is therefore only in the intermediate chap- 
ters, vil. 6 to xii. 26, and xii. 44-47), that we have 
to inquire into the question of authorship, and this 
we will do by sections: — 


(a.) The first section begins at Neh. vii. 6, and 
ends in the first half of viii. 1, at the words one 
man.’ It has already been asserted [Ezra, Book 
or, vol. i. p. 805 01 that this section is identicsl 
with the paragraph beginning Ezr. ii. 1, and ending 
ili. 1; and it was there also asserted that the paf- 





bK. F. Keil, in his Eindeitung, endeavors indeel 
to vindicate Nehemiah’s authorship for the whole book, 
but without success. 
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agrazh originally belonged to the book of Nehe- 
miah, and was afterwards inserted in the place it 
oscupies in Ezra.¢ Both these assertions must now 
be made good; and first ‘as to the identity of the 
two passages. They ave actually identical word for 
word, and letter for letter, except. in two points. 
One that the numbers repeatedly vary. ‘The other 
that there is a difference in the account of the 
offerings made by the governor, the nobles, and the 
people. But it can be proved that these are merely 
variations (whether accidental or designed) of the 
same text. In the first place the two passages are 
one and the same. The heading, the contents, the 
narrative about the sons of Barzillai, the fact of the 
offerings, the dwelling in their cities, the coming of 
the seventh month, the gathering of all the people to 
Jerusalem as one man, are in words and in sense 
the very sclf-same passage. The idea that the very 
same words, extending to 70 verses, describe differ- 
ent events, is simply absurd and irrational. The 
numbers therefore must originally have been the 
same in both books. But next, when we examine 
the varying numbers, we see the following particu- 
lar proofs that the variations are corruptions of the 
original text. Though the items vary, the sum 
total, 42,360, is the same (Ixr. ii. G4; Neh. vii. 
66). In like manner the totals of the servants, the 
ainging men and women, the horses, mules, and 
asses are all the same, except that Ezra has two 
hundred, instead of two hundred and forty-five, 
singing men and women. The numbers of the 
Priests and of the Levites are the same in botli, 
except that the singers, the sons of Asaph, are 128 
in Ezra against 148 in Nehemiah, and the porters 
139 against 138. Then in each particular case 
when the numbers differ, we see plainly how the 
difference might arise. In the statement of the 
number of the sons of Arab (the first case in which 


the lists differ), Ezr. ii. 5, we read, SYINIQ VIW 
Oyaw) TWIT, ‘seven hundred five and 
seventy,’ whereas in Neh. vii. 10, we read, WW 
Dw Dwr SVN. But the order of the 


numerals in Ezr. ii. 5, where the units precede the 
tens, is the only case in which this order is found. 
Obviously, therefore, we ought to read DMPO, 
instead of TIWIOTT, fifty instead of five. No 
less obviously OYYAW may be a corruption of 
the almost identical O°. and probably caused 


the preceding change of TWIT into wr, 


But the tens and units being identical, it is evi- 
dent that the variation in the “hundreds i is an error, 
arising from both sixand seven beginning with the 


same letter W. The very same interchange of six 
and seven takes place in the number of Adonikam, 
and Bigvai, only in the units (Neh. vii. 18, 19; 
Ezz. ii. 13, 14). In Pahath-Moab, the variation from 
2812, Ezr. ii. 6, to 2818, Neh. vii. 11; in Zattu, 
from 945, Ezr. ii. 8, to 845, Neh. vii. 13; in Bin- 
nui, from 642 to 648; in Bebai, from 623 to 628; 





@ So also Grotius (notes on Ezr. ii., Neh. vii.), with 
his usual clear sense and sound judgment. See es- 
pecially his note on Ezy. ij. 1, where he says that many 
Greek copies of Ezra owit ch. ii. 

> Or if yaw is the right reading in Ezr. ii. 5 (in- 
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in Hashuin, froia 223 to 328; in Senaah, from 
3630 to 3930; the same cause has operated, name- 
ly, that in the numbers two and eight, three and 


eight, nine and six, the same initial W is found; 


and the resemblance in these numbers may prob- 
ably have been greatly increased by abbreviations. 
In Azegad (1222 and 2522) as in Senaah, the mere 
circumstanee of the tens and units heii the same 
in both passages, while the thousands differ by the 


mere addition or omission of a final &, is suf 
ficient proof that the variation is a clerical one 
only. In Adin, Neh. vii. 20, see for fowr, in the 
hundreds, is probably caused by the sie hundred 
of the just preceding Adonikans. In the four 
remaining cases the variations are equally easy of 
explanation, and the result is to leave not the 
slightest. doubt that the ennmmeration was identical 
in the first instance in both passayves. It may, 
however, be added, as completing the proof that 
these variations do not. arise from lezra giving the 
census in Zerubbabel's time. and Nehemiah that 
in his own time (as Ceillier, Prideaux, and other 
learned men bave thought), that in the cases of 
Parosh, Pahath-Moab, Elam, Shephatiah, Bebai, 
Azgad, and Adonikam, of which we are told in 
Ezr. vill. 8-14, that considerable numbers came up 
to Judea in the reign of Artaxerxes — long sub- 
sequent therefore to the time of Zerubbabel — the 
pumibers are cither exactly the same in Mar. ii. and 
Neh. vii., or exhibit such variations as have no 
relation whatever to the numbers of those fiumilies 
respectively who were added to the Jewish resi- 
dents in Palestine uoder Artaxerxes. 

To turm next to the offerings. The book of 
Ezra (ii. 68, 69) merely gives the sum total, ag 
follows: 61,000¢ drachins of gold, 5,000 pounds 
of silver, and 100 priests’ garments. The book 
of Nehemiah gives no sum total, but gives the 
following items (vil. 72): — 

The Tirshatha vave 1000 ¢ drachms of gold, 50 
basons, 530) priests’ garments. 

The chief of the fathers gave 20,000 drachms 
of gold, and 2,200 pounds of “silver. 

The rest of the people gave 20,000 drachms 
of gold, 2,000 pounds of silver, and 67 priesta’ 
garments. 

Here then we learn that these offerings were 
made in three shares, by three distinct parties: the 
governor, the chief fathers, the people. The sum 
total of drachms of gold, we learn from [zra, was 
61,000. The shares, we learn from Nehemiah, 
were 20,000 in two out of the three donors, but 
1,000 in the case of the third and chief donor! 
[s it not quite evident that in the case of Nehe- 
mith the 20 has slipped out of the text (as in 1 
Ksdr. v. 45, 60,000 has), and that his real con- 
tribution was 21,000? his generosity prompting 
him to give in excess of his fair third. Next, as 
regards the pounds of silver. The sum total was, 
according to Kzra, 5,000. The shares were, accord - 
ing to Nehemiah, 2.200 pounds from the chiefs, 
a 2,000 from the people. But the LAX. give 

2,300 for the chiefs, and 2,200 for the people, 
m: aking 4,500 in all, and so leaving a deficiency 





stead of yl), then the [3 of Neh. vii. 10 
is casily ace ounted ‘for by the fact that the two pre- 
ceeding numbers of Parosh and Slephatiah both end 
with the same number éwo. 

¢ Observe the odd thousand in both cases 
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vf 900 pounds as compared with Ezra’s total of 
5,000, and aseribine no silver offering to the Tir- 
shatha. As revards the priests’ garments. The 
sum total as civen in both the Hebrew and Greek 
text of Iezra, and ind Psdr., is 100.) The items 
as viven in Neh. vii. 70. are 550 4+ 67 => 597. 
But the LNXN. vive 30 4 67 =: 97, and that this 
is nearly correct is apparent from the mumbers 
themselves. Por the total beine 100, 33 is) the 
nearest whole number to 199%, and 67 is the near- 
est Whole namber to 2 100. Se that we ean- 
not doubt that) the ‘Virshatha gave 33— priests’ 
earinents, and the rest of the people gave 67, 
probably in two cifts of Of and 33, making in all 
100. But how came the 500 to be added on to 
the ‘Tirshatha’s tale of garments?) Clearly it- ts 
a fravment of the missing 500 pounds of silver, 
which, with the 50 bowls, made up the Tirshatha’s 
donation of silver. So that Neh. vii. 70 ought toe 
be read thus, ‘The Tirshatha eave to the treasure 
21,000 drachmis of gold, 50 basons, 500 pounds of 
silver, and 33> priests’ earments.” | The offerings 
then. as well as the numbers in the lists, were once 
identical in both books, and we learn from Eezr. ii. 
68, what the book of Nehemiah does net expressly 
tell us (thouch the priests’ garments stronely in- 
dicate it), what was the purpose of this liberal eon - 
tribution, namely, «to set up the Tlouse of God in 
his place’* (VDD Se Treva): From this 
phrase oceurring in Kvn. ii. just hetore the account 
of the building of the ‘Pemple by Zerubbabel, it 
has usually been understood as referring to the 
rebuilding. Butt. it) really means no such thine, 
The phrase properly implies restoration and preser- 
vation, as may be seen in the exactly similar case 
of the restoration of the Temple by Jehoiada, 2 


» 


Chr. xxiv. 15, afler the injuries and nevleet under 
Athalia, where we read, SVDTIS VND 
WAIDIVS bbs, DT NTT & they set the House 


of God in its state” (comp. also 1K. xv. 4). The 
fact then was that, when all the rulers and nobles 
and people were gathered together at Jerusalem to 
be registered in the seventh month, advantage was 
taken of the opportunity to collect their contribn- 
tions to restore the Temple also (2 Mace. i. 18), 
which had naturally partaken of the gencral misery 
and affliction of Jerusalem, but whieh it would 
not have been wise to restore till the rebuilding 
of the wall placed the city in a state of safety. 
At the same time, and in the same spirit, they 
formed the resolutions recorded in Neh. x. 32-39, 
to keep up the Temple ritual. 

It already follows, from what has been said, that 
the section under consideration is in its right place 
in the book of Nehemiah, and was inserted subse- 
quently in the book of [Ezra out of its chronological 
order. But one or two additional proofs of this 
must be mentioned. The most convincing and 
palpable of these is perhaps the mention of the 
Tirshatha in Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65. That the 
Tirshatha, here and at Neh. vii. 70, means Nehe- 
miah, we are expressly told (Neh. viti. 9, x. 1),@ and 
therefore it is perfectly certain that what is related 
(lizr. ii. 62; Neh. vii. 64) happened in Nehemiah’s 
time, and not in Zerubbabel’s. Consequently the 





@ It is worth noticing that Neheminh’s name is 
mentioned as the Tirshatha in 1 Esdr. v. 40. 
d Were it not for the mention of Nehemiah and 


Re eon, 
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taking of the census, which gave rise to that inci- 
dent, belonzs to the same time. In other words, 
the section we are considering is in its original and 
right place in the book of Nehemiah, and was 
transferred frum thence to the book of Ezra, where 
it stands out of its chronological order. And this 
is sill further evident from the circumstance that 
the closing portion of this section is an abbrevia- 
tion of the same portion as it stands in Nehemiah, 
proving that the passage existed in Nehemiah be 
fore it Was inserted in Ezra. Another proof is the 
mention of Ezra as taking part in that assembly 
of the people at Jerusalem which is described in 
Iezr. iii, 1; Neh. viii. 1; for Ezra did not come to 
Jerusalem till the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezr. vii). 
Another is the mention of Nehemiah as one of the 
leaders under whom the captives enumerated in 
the census came up, Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7: in 
both which passages the juxtaposition of Nehe- 
miah with Seraiah, when compared with Neh. x. 
1, 2, creatly strenethens the conclusion that Nehe- 
miah the Tirshatha is meant. Then again, that 
Nehemiah should summon all the families of Israel 
to Jerusalem to take their census, and that, having 
done so at great cost of time and trouble, he, or 
Whoever was employed by him, should merely 
transeribe an old census taken nearly 100 years 
hefore, instead of recording the result of his own 
labors, is so improbable that nothing but the plain- 
est necessity could make one believe it. The only 
ditheulty in the way is that the words in Neh. vii. 
5, 6, seem to describe the register which follows as 
“the register of the genealogy of them which came 
up at the first,” and that the expression, “and 
found written therein,” requires that the words 
Which follow should be a quotation from that 
register (comp. vi. 6). To this difficulty (and it 
is a dithculty at first sight) it is a sufficient 
answer to say that the words quoted are only those 
(in Neh. vii. 6) which contain the title of the 
revister found by Nehemiah. His own new reg- 


ister begins with the words at ver. 7: DAN, 


ete., * The men who came with Zerubbabel,”’ ete, 
which form the descriptive title of the following 
catalogue.” Nehemiah, or those employed by him 
to take the new census, doubtless made use of the 
old register (sanctioned as it had been by Haggai 
and Zechariah) as an authority by which to decide 
the genealogies of the present generation. And 
henee it was that when the sons of Barzillai 
claimed to be entered into the register of priestly 
families, but could not produce the entry of their 
house in that old register, Nehemiah refused to 
admit them to the priestly office (63-65), but made 
a note of their claim, that it might be decided 
whenever a competent authority should arise. 
From all which it is abundantly clear that the 
section under consideration belongs properly to the 
book of Nehemiah. It does not follow, however, 
that it was written in its present form by Nehe- 
miah himself. Indeed the sudden change to the 
third person, in speaking of the Tirshatha, in vv. 
65, 70 (a change which continues regularly till the 
section beginning xii. 31), is a strong indication 
of a change in the writer, as is also the use of the 
term Tirshatha instead of Pechah, which last is 





Mordecai in ver. 7, one might have thought Nehe 
miah’s register begun with the words, ‘The numbet 
of the men,” in ver. 7. 
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the official designation by which Nehemiah speaks 
of himself and other governors (v. 14, 18, ii. 7, 9, 
lii. 7). It seems probable, therefore, that ch. vii., 
from ver. 7, contains the substance of what was 
found in this part of Nehemiah’s narrative, but 
abridged, and in the form of an abstract, which 
may account for the difficulty of separating Nelie- 
miah’s register from Zerubbabel’s, and also for the 
very abrupt mention of the gifts of the Tirshatha 
and the people at the end of the chapter. This 
abstract formed a transition from Nehemiah’s nar- 
rative in the preceding chapters to the entirely new 
matter inserted in the following sections. 


(6.) The next section commences Neb. viii., 
latter part of ver. 1, and ends Neh. xi. 3. Now 
throughout this section several things are observ- 
able. (1.) Nehemiah does not once speak in the 
first person (vili. 9, x. 1). (2.) Nehemiah is no 
longer the principal actor in what is done, but 
almost disappears from the scene, instead of being, 
as in the first six chapters, the centre of the whole 
action. (3.) Ezra for the first time is introduced, 
and throughout the whole section the most promi- 


* 
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appears by the allusion in xi. 3 to that previous 
document. Tor ver. 3 distinguishes the following 
list of the “dwellers at Jerusalem ’’ from the fore- 
going one of “Israel, priests, Levites, Nethinim, 
and children of Solomen’s servants,’ who dwelt in 
the cities of Israel, as set forth in ch. vii. This 
list is an extract from the official roll preserved in 
the national archives, only somewhat abbreviated, 
as appears by a comparison with 1 Chr. ix., where 
an abstract of the same roll ‘is also preserved 
in a fuller form, and in the latter part especially 
with considerable variations and additions: it 
seems also to be quite vut of its place in Chroni- 
eles, and its insertion there probably caused the 
repetition of 1 Chr. viii. 29-40, which is found in 
duplicate ix. 35-44: in the latter place wholly 
unconnected with ix. 1-34, but connected with 
what follows (ch. x. fh), as well as with what 
precedes ch. ix. Whence it appears clearly that 
1 Chr. ix. 2-34 is a later insertion made after 
Nehemiah's census,? but proving by its very in- 
coherence that the book of Clironicles existed pre- 
vious to its insertion. But this hy the way. ‘The 


nent place is assigned either to him personally, or [nature of the information in this section, and 
ted « ’ 


to strictly ecclesiastical affairs. (4.) The prayer 
in ch. ix. is very different in its construction from 
Nehemiah’s prayer in ch. i., and in its frequent 


the parallel passave in 1 Chr., would rather in- 
dicate a Levitical hand. It might or might not 
ave been the same which inserted the preceding 


references to the various books of the O. T. sincu. | section. If written later, it is perhaps the work 
e . aD 


larly suited to the character and acquirements of 
Ezra, ‘the ready scribe in the law of Moses.” 
(5.) The section was written by an eye-witness and 
actor in the events described. ‘This appears by the 
minute details, e. g. viii. 4, 5, 6, &e., and the use 
of the first person plural (x. 30-39). (6.) There 
is a strong resemblance to the style and manner of 
Ezra's narrative, and also an identity in the use of 
particular phrases (comp. Izr. iv. 18, Neh. viii. 8; 
Ezr. vi. 22, Neh. viii. 17). This resemblance is 
admitted by critics of the most opposite opinions 
(see Keil's Linleitung, p. 461). Hence, as Ezra’s 
manner is to speak of himself in the third as well 
asin the first person, there is great probability in 
the opinion advocated by Hiivernick and Kleinert,“ 
that this section is the work of Ezra. he fact, 
too, that 1 Esdr. ix. 38 sqq. annexes Neh. viii. 1-13 
to Ezr. x., in which it is followed by Josephus 
(Ant. xi. 5, § 5), is perhaps an indication that it 
was known to be the work of Ezra. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Itzra himself inserted 
this or any other part of the present book of 
Nehemiah in the midst of the ‘lirshatha’s his- 
tory. But if there was extant an account of 
these transactions by Ezra, it may have been thus 
incorporated with Nehemiah’s history by the last 
editor of Scripture. Nor is it impossible that the 
union of Ezra and Nehemiah as one book in the 
ancient Hebrew arrangement (as Jerome testifies), 
ander the title of the Book of Ezra, may have had 
its origin in this circumstance. 


(c.) The third section consists of ch. xi. 3-36. 
It contains a list of the families of Judah, Benja- 
min, and Levi (priests and Levites), who took up 
their abode at Jerusalem, in accordance with the 
desolution .of the volunteers, and the decision of 
the lot, mentioned in xi. 1, 2. This list forms 
« kind of supplement to that in vii. 8-60, as 





@ Kieinort ascribes ch. viii. to an assistant, ix. and 
x. to Ezra himself. See De Wette’s Einleitung, Par- 
ker’s transl. ii. 332. 


of the same person who inserted xii. 1-30, 44-47. 
In conjunction with 1 Chr. ix. i¢ gives us minute 
and interesting information concerning the fame 
ilies residing at Jerusalen,¢ and their genealogies, 
and especially concerning the provision for the 
Temple-service. The grant made by Artaxerxes 
(ver. 23) for the maintenance of the singers is 
exactly parallel to that made by Darius as set 
forth in Ezr. vi. 8,9, 10. The statement in ver. 
2+ concerning Pethahiah the Zarhite, as “at the 
king's hand in all matters concerning the people,” 
is somewhat obscure, unless perchance it alludes to 
the time of Nehemial’s absence in Babylon, when 
Pethahiah may have been a kind of deputy- 
governor ad interim. 


(2.) From xii. 1 to 26 is clearly and certainly an 
abstract from the oflicial lists made and inserted 
here long after Nehemiah’s time, and after the 
destruction of the Persian dynasty by Alexander 
the Great, as is plainly indicated by the expression 
Darius the Persian, as well as by the mention of 
Jaddua. The allusion to Jeshua, and to Nehe- 
miah and Ezra, in ver. 26, is also such as would 
be made long posterior to their lifetime, and con- 
tains a remarkable reference to the two censuses 
taken and written down, the one in Jeshua and 
Zerubbabel's time, the other in the time of Nehe- 
miah; for it is evidently from these two censuses, 
the existence of which is borne witness to in Neh. 
vii. 5, that the writer of xii. 26 drew his informa- 
tion concerning the priestly families at those two 
epochs (compare also xii. +7). 


The juxtaposition of the list of priests in Zerub- 
babel’s time, with that of those who sealed the 
covenant in Nehemiah's time, as given below, both 
illustrates the use of proper names above referred 
to, and also the clerical fluctuations to which proper 
names are subject. 


b Comp. 1 Chr. ix. 2 with Neh. vii. 73. 
¢ That these families were objects of especial inter 
est appears from Neh. xi. 2. 
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Neh. x. 1-S. Neh. xii. 1-7. 
Serajah . es Serulah 
Azariah . : ‘ Ezra 
Jeremiah. ‘ Jeremiah 
Pashur . ; 

Amariah Amariah 
Malehijah Malluch 
Hattush Hatcush 
Shebaniah . . .) Sheeaniah 
Malluch ‘ Maliuch (above) 
Harim . Rehum 
Meremoth 3 : Merewoth 
Obadiah ae Jddo 
Daniel . . 
Ginnethon . Ginnetho 
Baruch . ‘ 
Meshullam é — 
Abijah , »  Abijah 
Mijamin o.oo. »  Miamin 
Maaziah eS Maadiah 
Bilgui. -  Bilgah 
Shemaiah . . . Shentaiah 
Jolarib 
Jedainh 
Sallu 
Amok 
Hilkiah 
Jedulah, 


(e.) xil. 44-47 is an explanatory interpolation, 
made in later times, probably by the last: reviser 
of the book. whoever he was. That it is so is evi- 
dent not only from the sudden change from the 
first person to the third, and the dropping of the 
personal narrative (though the matter is one in 
which Nehemiah necessarily took the lead), but 
from the fact. that it desertbes the identical transac- 
tion deseribed in xiii, 10-138 by Nehemiah hiniself, 
where he speaks as we should expect him to speak: 
“And J made treasurers over the treasuries,” ete. 
The language, too, of ver. 47 is manifestly that 
of one looking back upon the times of Zerubbabel 
and those of Nehemiah as aike past. In like man- 
ner xii. 27-30 is the aceount by the same annotator 
of what Nehemiah himself relates, xiii, 10-12. 

Though, however, it is not difficult thus te point 
out those passazes of the book which were not part 
of Nehemiah's own work, it is not easy, by entting 
them out, to restore that’ work to its integrity. 
Por Neh. xii. 31 dues not tit on well to any part 
of ch. vil., or, in other words, the latter portion 
of Nehemiah’s work does uot join on to the former. 
Had the former part been merely a kind of diary 
entered day by day, one might have supposed that 
it was abruptly interrupted and as abruptly re- 
sumed. But as Neh. vy. 14 distinctly shows that 
the whole history was either written or revised by 
the author after he had been governor twelve vears, 
such iv supposition cannot stand. It should seem, 
therefore, that we have only the first and last parts 
of Nehemiah’s work, and that for some reason the 
intermediate portion has been displiced to make 
room for the narrative and documents from Neh. 
vil. 7 to xii. 27. 

And we are greatly confirmed in this supposition 
by observing that in the very chapter where we 
frat, notice this abrupt change of person, we have 
another evidence that we have not the whole of 
what Nehemiah wrote. For at the close of chap. 
vii. we have an account of the offerings made by 





@ It is not unecessary to believe that Nehemiuh wrote 
all that is attributed to him in 2 Mace. It is very 
probable that there was an apocryphal version of his 
book, with additions aud embellishments. Still even 
the original work may have contained matter either 


ee re 


a ae 
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the governor, the chiefs, and the people; but we 
are not even told for what purpose these offerings 
were made. QOuly we are led to guess that it must 
have been for the Temple, as the parallel passage in 
Iezr. ii. tells us it was, by the mention of the 
priests’ garments which formed a part of the offer- 
ings. Obviously, therefore, the original work must 
have contained an account of some transactions 
connected with repairing or beautifying the Tem- 
ple, which led to these contributions being made. 
Now, it so happens that there is a passage in 2 
Mace. ii. 13, in which » the writings and commen- 
taries of Nehemiah’? are referred to in a way which 
shows that they contained matter relative to the 
sacred fire havin consumed the sacrifices offered by 
Nehemiah on some solemn occasion when he repaired 
and dedicated the Temple, which is not found in 
the present book of Nehemiah; and if any depend- 
ence ean be placed upon the account there given, 
and in i, 18-36, we seem to have exactly the two 
facts that we want to justify our hypothesis. The 
one, that Nehemiah’s narrative at this part con- 
tained some thinys which were not suited to form 
part of the Bible:@ the other, that it formerly 
contained some account which would be the natu- 
ral oceasion for mentioning the offerings whieh 
come in so abruptly at present. If this were so, 
and the exceptional matter was consequently omit- 
ted, and an abridged notice of the offerings retained, 
we should have exactly the appearance which we 
actually have in chap. vii. 


Nor is such an explanation less suited to connect 
the latter portion of Nehemiah’s narrative with the 
former. Chap. xii. 31 goes on to describe the 
dedication of the wall and its ceremonial. How 
naturally this would be the sequel of that dedica- 
tion of the restored ‘Temple spoken of by the 
author of 2 Mace. it is needless to observe. So 
that if we suppose the missing portions of Nehe- 
miah's history which described the dedication ser- 
vice of the Temple to have followed his description 
of the census in eh. vii., and to have been followed 
by the account of the offerings, and then to have 
been succeeded by the dedication of the wall, we 
have a perfectly natural and consistent narrative. 
In erasing what was irrelevant, and inserting the 
intervening matter, of course no pains were taken, 
because no desire existed, to disguise the operation, 
or to make the joints smooth; the object being 
simply to preserve an authentic record without 
reference to authorship or literary perfection. 

Another ciremnustance which Jends much proba- 
bility to the statement in 2 Mace., is that the 
writer closely connects what Nehemiah did with 
what Solomon had done before him, in this, one 
may eness, following Nehemiah’s narrative. But 
in the extant portion of our book, Neh. i. 6, we 
have a distinct allusion to Solomon's prayer (1 KB. 
viii. 28, 20), as also in Neh. xiii. 26, we have to 
another part of Solomon's life. So that on the 
whole the passage in 2 Mace. lends considerable 
support. to the theory that the middle portion of 
Nehemiah’s work was cut ont, and that there was 
substituted for it partly an abridged abstract, and 
partly Ezra's narrative and other appended docu- 
ments.? 


ce os eh a ee E—e 





not strictly authentic, or for some other reason not 
suited to have a place in the canon. 

b Ceillier also supposes that part of Nehemiah’ 
work may be now lost. 
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We may then affirm with tolerable certainty that 
all the middle part of the book of Nehemiah hag 
been supplied by sths- hands, and that the first six 
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miah has, it is truc, quite his own manner, and, a8 
De Wette has observed, certain phrases and 1a0des 
of expression peeuliar to himself. He has also 


chapters and part of the seventh, and the last! some few words and forms not found elsewhere in 
shapter and half, were alone written by him, the Scripture; but the general Hebrew style is exactly 


intermediate portion being inserted by those who 
had authority to do so, in order to complete the 
history of the transactions of those times. The 
difference of authorship being marked especially 
by this, that, in the first and last portions, Nehe- 
miah invariably speaks in the first person singular 
(except in the inserted verses xii. 44-47), but in 
the middle portion never. It is in this middle 
portion alone that matter unsuited to Neliemiah's 
times (as e. g. Neh. xii. 11, 22) is found, that 
obscurity of connection exists, and that the variety 
of style (as almost all critics admit) suggests a 
different authorship. But when it is remembered 
that the book of Nehemiah is in fact a continua- 
tion of the Chronicles,¢ being reckoned by the 
Hebrews, as Jerome testifies, as one with I¢zra, 
which was confessedly so, and that, as we have 
seen under I2zraA, CirrONICLES, and KinGs, the 
customary method of composing the national 
chronicles was to make use of contemporary writ- 
ings, and work them up according to the require- 
ments of the case, it will cease to surprise us in 
the least that Nehemiah’s diary should have been 
so used: nor will the admixture of other con- 
temporary documents with it, or the addition of 
any reflections by the latest editor of it, in any 
way detract from its authenticity or authority. 

As regards the time when the book of Nehemiah 
was put into its present form, we have only the 
following data to guide us. The latest high-priest 
mentioned, Jaddua, was doubtless still alive when 
ols name was added. ‘The descriptive addition to 
the name of Darius (xii. 22) “the Persian,’’ indi- 
cates that the Persian rule had ceased, and the 
Greek rule had begun. Jaddua’s name, therefore, 
and the clause at the end of ver. 22, were inserted 
early in the reisn of Alexander the Great. But it 
appears that the registers of the Levites, entered 
into the Chronicles, did not come down lower than 
the time of Johanan (ver. 23); and it even scems 
from the distribution of the conjunction “ and’? in 
ver, 22, that the name of Jaddua was not. included 
when the sentence was first written, but stopped 
at Juhanan, and that Jaddua and the clause about 
the priests were added later. So that the close of 
the Persian dominion, and the beginning of the 
Greek, is the time clearly indicated when the latest 
additions were made. But whether this addition 
was anything more than the insertion of the docu- 
ments contained from ch. xi. 3 to xii. 26, or even 
much less; or whether at the same time, or at an 
earlier one, the great alteration was made of sub- 
stituting the abridgment in ch. vii. in the contem- 
porary narratives in chi. viii., ix., x., for what 
Nehemiah had written, there seems to be no means 
of deciding.» Nor is the decision of much conse- 
quence, except that it would be interesting to know 
exactly when the volume of Holy Scripture defini- 
tively assumed its present shape, and who were the 
persons who put the finishing hand to it. 

3. In respect to language and style, this book is 
very similar to the Chronicles and Ezra. Nehe- 





@ So Ewald also. 

8 If we know the real history of the title Tirshatha, 
# might assist us in determining the date of the pas- 
tage where it appears. 


that of the books purporting to be of the san” 
age. Some words, as Oven, “ eymbals,”” 
occur in Chron., Ezr., and Neli., but nowhere else. 


27T3F 1 occurs frequently in the same three books, 
FYAEN or 


oeee 
oe 


but only twice (in Judg. v.) besides. 
S17aN, “a letter,’ is common only to Neh., 
Esth., Ezr., and Chron. +12°2, and its Chaldee 


equivalent, SYD, whether spoken of the palace at 
Susa, or of the Temple at Jerusalem, are com. 
mon only to Neh., Ezr., Esth., Dan., and Chron. 


Yaw to Neh., and Dan., and Ps. xlv. The phrase 
Dw ‘TON, and its Chaldee equivalent, «tho 


God of Heavens,” are common to Ezr., Neh., and 
Dan. wort, “distinctly,” is common to Ezr. 
and Neh. Such words as JD, 772°, oT, 
and such Aramaisms as the use of an, le hy 
77%, v. 7, MTD. v. 4, &e., are also evidences 
of the age when Nehemiah wrote. As examples 


of peculiar words or meanings, used in this 
book alone, the following may be mentioned : 


a “a, “to inspect,” ii. 13, 15; TTD, in the 
vy. 11; FIA (in Iliph.), «to 
shut,” vii. 3; Syn, “a lifting up,” vill. 6; 


sense of ‘interest,”’ 


iSYYTT, — « praises,” or “choirs.” xii. 8 5 


mPapialoy ‘6a procession,” xii. 31 ; S777, 
in sense of “reading,” viii. 8; TIZR, for 
TERR, xiii. 13, where both form and sense are 
alike unusual. 

The Aramean form, mT, Hiph. of ima for 


rT TV, is very rare, only five ¢ other analogous ex- 
amples occurring in the Ifeh. Scriptures, though 
it ig very cominon in Biblical Chaldee. 


The phrase DMO WUD WN, iv. 17 (hich 
is omitted by the LXX.) is incapable of explana- 
tion. One would have expected, instead of DVDr, 
VW, as in 2 Chr. xxiii. 10. 


Sway, “the Tirshatha,” which only occurs 
in Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65, 70, viii. 9, x. 1, is of 
uncertain etymology and meaning. It is a terin 
applied only to Nehemiah, and seems to be more 
likely to mean ‘“cupbearer’’ than “ governor,” 
though the latter interpretation is adopted by 
Gesenius (Thes. s. v.). 

The text of Nehemiah is generally pure and free 
from corruption, except in the proper names, in 
which there is considerable fluctuation in the 
orthography, both as compared with other parts 
of the same book and with the same names in 
other parts of Scripture; and also in numerals. 


c Ps. xlv.18, exvi.6; 1 Sam. xvii. 47; Is. lit. 3; 
Ez. xlvi. 22 (Journ. of Sue Lit. Jan. 1861, p. 382) 
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Of the latter we have seen several examples in the 
parallel passages Ezr. ti. and Neh. vii.; and the 
aume lists will give variations in names of men. So 
will xii. 1-7, compared with xii. 12, and with x. 
1-8. 

A comparison of Neh. xi. 3, &e., with 1 Chr. 
ix. 2, &e., exhibits the following fluctuations: Neh. 
xi. 4, Avhaich of the children of Perez = 1 Chr. 
ix. 4, Uthat of the children of Perez; v. 5, J/ac- 
sciah the son of Shiloni =v. 5, of the Shilonites, 
Asaiah; v. 9, Judah the son of Senuah (ITeb. 
Ilasenuah) = v. 7, //odariah the son of Wasenuah ; 
vy. 10, Jedainh the son of Joiarib, Jachin =v. 10, 
Jedaiah, Jehoiarib, Jachin; v.13, Amasat son of 
Azareel = v. 12, Maasai son of Jahzerah; v. 17, 
Mieah the son of Zabdi =: v. 15, Micah the son 
of Zichri (comp. Neh. xii. 35). ‘To which many 
others might be added. 

Many various readings are also indicated by the 


LXX. version. 


“dragon,” they read DYISS, “ figs,’ and render 





For example, at ii. 18, for S°DJ3), 


it tov cuxav. At il. 20, for CP, “we will 
arise,” they read OYM/79, “ pure,” and render it 
Kabupol. At iii. 2, for 132, “ they built,” they 
I twice “33, vidv; and 3. At iil 
read twice “22, vidyv; and so at ver. 138. Atm. 
15, for Wert ya movin mD73, «the 
pool of Siloah by the king’s garden,” they read 
an Le oh AX : . 
rT tA? FT 3, “the king’s fleece,” and render it 
KodupBnOpas Tay Kwoiwy TH Koupa Tov BactA€ws* 
koupa being the word by which T2 is rendered in 
Deut. xviii. 4. mr is rendered by kwdiwy, 
‘¢ sheep-skins,”’ in the Chaldee sense of roe or 
a ; . . 
NIT OW, a fleece recently stripped from the animal 
(Castell. Lev.) At iil, 16, for “TA3, « over 
against,” they read 72, ‘the warden;’’ comp. ver. 


26: in ili. 34, 385 (iv. 2, 3), they seem to have had 
& corrupt and unintelligible text. At v. 5, for 


DSTTTS, “others,” they read DMV, «the 
nobles:"* vy. 11, for JUN, “the hundredth,” they 
read VSD, “some of,” rendering amd: vi. 1, for 
YO CIB, there was left no “breach in it,” 
namely, the wall, they read TI CD, « spirit in 
thei,” namely, Sanballat, ete., rendering éy avrots 
mvoy Vi. 3, for TI2ON, “TL leave it,” they read 
4 A) . . . 
MIND RN, “T complete it,” rererdaw* which gives 
a better sense. At vii. 68, f., the number of asses 
is 2,700 instead of 6,720; of priests’ garments, 30 
instead of 530; of pounds of silver, 2,300 and 2,200, 


instead of 2,200 and 2,000, as has been noticed 
above; and ver. 70, 7@ Neeula, for “the Tirsha- 


tha.” At xi. 11, for T3, “ruler,” they read 
Tad. ‘cover against,’ @mévayri, At xii. 8, for 
FTA, “thanksgiving,” Pv,: em) Trav 
Xelp@v: xii. 25, for ‘EDN, “the treasuries,"’ 
‘DOR, “my gathering together,” éy r@ cuva- 


yaye pe: and at xii. 44, for sty, “the fields,” 
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they read YW, “the princes,” &pyovor trav xb 
Aewv: with other minor variations. The prix 
eipal additions are at viii. 8, 15, and ix. 6, where 
the name of Ezra is introduced, and in the first 
passae also the words éy émornun Kuptov. The 
omissions of words and whole verses are numerous: 
as at iii. 37, 38 (A. V. 5, 6); iv. 17 (23, A.V. 
and LXX.): vi. 4, 5, 6, 10, 11; vii. 68, 69; vill. 
4, 7, 9, 10; ix. 3, 5, 23: xi. 13, 16-21, 23-26, 
28-35; xii. 3-7, 9, 25, 28, 29, the whole of 38, 40, 
41, and half 42; xiii. 13, 14, 16, 20, 24, 25. 

The following discrepancies seem to have their 
origin in the Greek text itself: viii. 16, wAarelas 


ris wéAews, instead of vas, Heb. WW 


ENSiT: x. 2, r1lI0S APAIA for KAI ZAPAIA: 
xi. 4, Zapnupla for ’Apuapla, the final = of tbe pre- 
ceding vids having stuck to the beginning of the 
name: xii. 31, avjveyxay, instead of —xa’ ey 
brought up:” xii. 39, ix@upay, instead of iyéun- 
pay, as in iii. 3. It is also worthy of remark that 
a number of [lebrew words are left untranslated 
in the Greek version of the LXX., which probably 
indicates a want of learning in the translator. 
The following are the chief instances: Chaps. i. 1, 


and vii. 2, aBipd, and ris Bipd, for TTDI; ii. 
13, rod ywrnad for PTDYD NDT; i. 14, coi 
aty for PVT; ili. 5, of Ocxaty for DPPH 
ib, GSwplu for DIYS; 1. 6, iacavat for 
rT ; ib. 8, Swrety for D2 IT 5 16. 11, ray 
Bavovpip for DAD; iil. 16, BnOaryaply for 
D|DIT MDs 1. 20, 21, ByGerracodB for 
DUONS OR, cf. 24; i. 22, "Exxexdp for 
“DBII; i. 31, rod capepi for YDS, and 
BnOay Nadivin for OXI SY3 3 vii. 34, 
Haauadp for TIS DDD; i. 65, adepoactd, 
and x. 1, apracac@d, for NWT 5 vii. 70, 
72, xwOwvwd for M372 ; xii. 27, @wda0d for 


DVM; xiii. 5,9, chy pavad for TIT. 
4. The book of Nehemiah has always had an 
undisputed place in the Canon, being included by 
the Hebrews under the general head of the Book 
of Ezra, and as Jerome tells us in the Prolog. Gal., 
by the Greeks and Latins under the name of the 
Second Book of Ezra. [Fspras, Furst Book 
or.) There is no quotation from it in the N. T., 
and it has heen comparatively neglected by both 
the Greek and Latin fathers, perhaps on account 
of its simple character, and the absence of any- 
thing supernatural, prophetical, or mystical in its 
contents. St. Jerome (ad Paulinam) does indeed 
suswest that the account of the building of thé 
walls, and the return of the people, the description 
of the Priests, Levites, Israelites, and proselytes, 
and the division of the labor among the different 
families, have a hidden meaning: and also hints 
that Nehemiah's name, which he interprets con- 
soltor & Domino, points to a mystical sense. But 
the book does not easily lend itself to such applica 
tions, which are so manifestly forced and strained, 
that even Augustine says of the whole book of 
Ezra that it is simply historical rather than pro 
phetical (De Civit. Det, xviii. 836). Those, however 
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who wish to see St. Jerome’s hint elaborately car-| to inherit. Other etymologies have been proposed 
tied out, may refer to the Ven. Bede’s All gorica 
Ezpositio in Librum Nehemie, qui et hzre Se- 
cundus, as well as to the preface to his exposition 
of Ezra; and, in another sense, to Bp. Pilkington’s 
Exposition upon Nehemiah, and Jolin I*ox’s Preface 
(Park. Soc.). It may be added that Bede de- 
acribes both Iezra and Nehemiah as prophets, which 
is the head under which Josephus includes them 
in his description of the sacred books (C. lp. 
i. 8). 

Keil’s Linlettung; Winer's Realwért.; De 
Wette's Minleitung, by Th. Parker; Prideaux's 
Connection; Ceillier's Auteurs /cclésiast.; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebraic ; Ewald, Geschichte, i. 225, iv. 144; 
Thrupp's Ancient Jerusalem ; Bosanquet’s Times 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. A. C. Il. 


* The circle of inquiry relating to the author- 
ship, structure, and contents of the book of Nehe- 
miah, coincides very nearly with that of the same 
topics connected with Ezra. We are not to lay 
too much stress on the argument against the 
unity of the book, from the narrator's interchange 
of the first and third persons in different parts. 


which are equally unsound. In Chaldee Pyape 
nochil, sienities “a swarm of bees,’ and hence 
Jarchi attributes to Nehiloth the notion of multi- 
tude, the Psilm being sune by the whole peopk 
of Israel. OR. Hai, quoted by Kimchi, adopting 
the same origin fer the word, explains it as an 
instrument, the sound of whieh was like the hum 
of bees, a wind instrument, according to Sonntag 
(de tit, Psal. p. 430), which had a rough tone. 
Michaelis (Suppl. ad Ler. Hoh. yy. W29) suggests, 
with not unreasonable timidity, that the root is to 


be found in the Arab, hos. nachala, to win- 
now, and hence to separate and select the better 
part, indicating that the Psalm, in the title of 
which Nehiloth occurs, was ‘an ode to be chanted 
by the purified and better portion of the people.’* 
It is most likely, as Gesenius and others explain, 


that it is derived from the root On, chilal, to 


bore, perforate, whence Or] chill, a flute or 
pipe (1 Sam. x. 53 1 Kei. 40). so that: Nehiloth 
is the general term for perforated wind -instruments 
That conclusion, as Prof. Rawlinson remarks, does | of all kinds, as Newinoth denotes all manner of 
not always follow from such premises. Daniel, for) stringed instruments. The title of Ps. v. is there 
instance, uses the third person through his first | fore addressed to the conductor of that portion of 
six chapters and at the opening of the seventh, | the Temple-choir who played upon fhites and the 
apd ae = aie to the end * ch. In the a like, and are directly alluded to in Ps. Ixxxvit. 7, 
verse of ch. x. be returus to the third person, but ; ov : 
in the two remaininy chapters rh asain the | Where (arin, cholélim) “the players upon in- 
first (Historical Evidences, lect. V.). ‘Thucydides 
furnishes a similar example among Greek writers. 
Neh. xii. 10-22 appears to be the only part which 
it is necessary, on account of the subject of dis- 
course, to ascribe to a later hand. As for the rest, 
Ezra and Nehemiah may have depended on each 
other, or have used common sources. 

Among the commentators on Nehemiah are Jo. 
Clericus, Comm. in Libros Historicos V. 7. (1708); 
Strigelius, Scholia in Nehem. (1575); Rambach, 
Annotatt. in Libr. Nehem.; Bertheau, revel. 
Handb, xvii.; Wordsworth, [Holy Bible, with Notes 
and Introductions, iii. 325-357. Other important 
writers are Hiavernick, //andh. der inl. tn das A, 
T., ii. 302-328; Herhst-Welte, inl. in das A. 
Test., ii. 231-249; Keil, Lehrbuch der Einl. in 
das A, Test., pp. 460-468 (3te Aufl.); Bleek, /iul. 
tn das A. Test., pp. 373-391; G. Niigelsbach, /!sra 
u. Nehemia in Herzog's Real-Mucyk. iv. 165-174: 
Wunderlich in Zeller’s Bibl. Worterd. ii. 186-188. 
Davidson's Hebrew Text of the 0. T., revised 
Jrom Critical Sources, pp. 206-209, furnishes some 
material for textual emendation (Lond. 1855). 
The true orthography of several of the proper names 
is uncertain. H. 

NEHEMI’AS (Neenias : Nehemias). 1. 
Nehemiah, the contemporary of Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua (1 Esdr. v. 8). 

2. (Vat. Naimuas.] Nehemiah the Tirshatha, 
bon of HHachaliah (1 Esdr. vy. 40). 


a NP HILOTH. The title of Ps. v. in the 
- V. is rendered “to the chief musician upon 
Nehilot "(mabey Lexx. Aquila, 
ymmachus, and Theodotion translate the last 


a0 Bis bmtp rijs KAnpovonovans, and the 
by which hee ea quae hereditatem consequitur,”’ 
afte ugustine understands the Church. ‘The 

@in of their error was a mistaken etymology, by 


Which Nehiloth is derived from ora, nichal, 


SSS es 
ee 


struments’? who are associated with the singers 
are properly * pipers"? or * flute-players.”’ 


W. A.W. 


NE’HUM (S97) [eomfort, First]: Iaotps 
[Vat. Alex. IPA. Naovp:| Nahum). One of thore 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
vii. 7). In Ear. ii. 2 he is called Rieu, and in 
1 Itsdr. vy. 8, RotmMus. 

NEHUSH’DA (SHI) [brass]: Néoba; 
Alex. Naic@a: Nohesta). “The dauehter of Elna- 
than of Jerusalem, wife of Jeboiakim, and mother 
of Jehoiachin, kines of Judah (2 K. xxiv. 8). 


NEHUSH’TAN (VWIND [bracen]: Neeo- 
day, but [Vat.] Mai’s ed. Neotadrel: Alex. Neo- 
Gav: Nolestun). One of the first acts of Ileze- 
kiah, upon coming to the throne of Judah, was 
to destroy all traces of the idolatrous rites which 
had yained such a fast hold upon the people during 

the reign of his father Ahaz. Among other objects 





of superstitious reverence and worship was the 
brazen serpent, made by Moses in the wildernesa 
(Num. xxi. 9), which was preserved throughout 
the wanderings of the Israelites, probably as a 
memorial of their deliverance, and according to a 
late tradition was placed in the Temple. ‘The 
lapse of nearly a thousand years had invested this 
ancient relic with # mysterious sanctity which 
easily degenerated into idolatrous reverence, and at 
the time of Hezekial’s accession it} had evidently 
been long an object of worship, “for unto those 
days the children of Israel did burn incense to it,” 
or as the Hebrew more fully implies, & had been in 
the habit of burning incense to it." The expres- 
sion points to a settled practice. The name by 
which the brazen serpent was known at this time, 
and by which it had been worshipped, was Nehush- 
tan (2 K. xviii. 4). It is evident that our truns- 
latora by their rendering, ‘and he called t Ne 
hushtan,"’ understood with many commentators 


2104 NEIEL 


that the subject of the sentence is Hezekiah, and | Nauovf, : 


that when he destroved the brazen serpent he gave 
it the name Nehushtan, “a brazen thing,” in 


token of his utter contempt, and to impress upon | 
This’ 
rendering has the support of the LAX. and Vul- | fumily of the Nemuelites. 


the people the idea of its worthlessness. 


gate, Junius and ‘Tremellius, Mister, Clerieus, 
and others; but it is better to understand the He- 
brew as referring to the name by which the serpent 
was generally known, the subjeet of the verb being | 
indefinite — “and one called it) * Nehusbtan.’ ” 
Such a construction is comunon, and instances of. | 
it may be found in Gen. xxv. 26, xxxvill. 29, 30, 
where our translators correctly render © lis name 
was called,’ and in Gen. xiviii. 1,2. This was 
the view taken. in the ‘Vare. Jon. and in the 
Peshito-Syriac, “and they ealled it Nehushtan,’’ 
which Buxtorf approves (//ist. Serp. 2dr. cap. vie). 
It has the sues of Luther, Pteifler (Dub. Ver. 
cent. 3, loc. o), J.D. Michaélia CBilel fur Cngel.), 
and Paneer ier: as well as of Ewald 
(Gesch. iit. 622), Keil, Thenius, and most modern 
commentators. [SERVENT.] Ww. A.W. 
NWIEL L (OND3 [perh. == SSID, treasure 
of God, (Ges. 2 Tvann? Alex. AvinaA: “A Guely, a 
place which formed one of the landmarks of the 
boundary of the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 27, only). 
It occurs betweeen JIPiriaAH-EL and Cancun. If 
the former of these be identified with Jest, and 
the Jatter with Aahi/, 8 or Yo miles ELS. EL of 
Akke, then Neiel may possibly be represented by 
Mar, a village conspicuously placed on a lofty 
mountain brow, just half-way between the two 
(Rob. iti, 87, 103; also Van de Velde’s Jap, 
1858). The chanve of N into M, and L into ky, 
is frequent, and Miar retains the s102 of Neiel. 
G. 
aio » [the 


ea ie Sn fay at. NaBor: | See: NakeB: 
que est Neceeh), one of the towns on the boundary 
of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33, only). It lay between 
ADAMI and JABNEEL. 

A great number of commentators, from Jona- 
than the ‘Targunist and Jerome (Vadgate as above) 
to Keil (Josue, ad loc.), have taken this name as 
being connected with the preceding — Adami-han- 
Nekeb (Junius and ‘Tremellius, «© Adami fossa’’); 
and indeed this is the force of the accentuation of 
the present Hebrew text. But on the other hand 
the LXX. give the two as distinet, and in the 
Talmud the post-biblical names of each are eiven, 
that. of han-Nekeb being T’stadathah (G@emara 
Hieros. Cod. Megilla, in Reland, Pad. pp. 545, 717, 
817; also Sehwarz, p. 181). 

Of this more nvodotiy name Schwarz suggests 
that a trace is to be found in Ldazedhi,” 3 Mug 
ist miles N. from al-Chatti. G. 


" NEKODA (STA? [distinguished]: Nexw- 
$a; in Ezr. it. 48, [Vv at. Nexwda,] Alex. Nexw- 
dav; [in Neh.., KA. Nekwoape :| Necoda), 1. 
The deseendants of Nekoda returned amone the 
Nethinim after the Captivity (lezr. il. 48; Neh. 
vii. 50). 

2. [Nexwdd.] The sons of Nekoda were among 
those who went up after the Captivity from ‘Tel- 
melah, ‘'el-harsa and other places, but were unable 
to prove their descent from Israel (Ezr. ii. 60; Neh. 
vii. 62). 


NEMU’EL (ssn [day of God, Ges.]: 











is ti ee, 


NEPHTOAH, THE WATER OF 


Namuel). 1. A Reubenite, son of 
Kliab, and eldest brother of Dathan and Abiram 
(Num. xxvi. 9). 

The eldest son of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12; 
1 Chr. iv. 24), from whom were descended the 
In Gen. xlvi. 10 he is 
‘ealled JEMUEL. 


NEMU’ELITES, THE (S3D377 [see 


above]: Sjuos 6 NapuounaAl: Alex.’ NapovnAct, 
‘and so [Vat.] Mai: MNamuelite). The descend- 


lants of Nemuel the first-born of Simeon (Num. 


xxvi. 12). 


NE’PHEG (423 [sprout]: Napéx: Nepheg). 
1. One of the sons of Izhar the son of Kohath, 
and therefore brother of Korah (Ex. vi. 21). 

2. (Napéx:] in 1 Chr. iii. 7, [Wat. Nagaé,] 
Alex. Napey; 1 Chr. xiv. 6, Na@dé, [Alex. 
Nagay, lA. Nagpar: Nepheg, Napheg.] One of 
David's sons born to him in Jerusalem after he was 
come from Lebron (2 Sam. v. 15 ; 1 Chr. iii. 7, 
xiv. 6). : 

* NEPHEW. This term wherever employed 
in the A. V., is used in the sense of grandchild or 
desccndant generally. The corresponding Hebrew 


and Greek words are 123, Job xviii. 19, Is. xiv. 


22: O22 Sy dude: - 14; and licyova, 
1 Tim. v. 4. Vor the old Enelish usage of this 
word, see Richardson’s £ng. Dict. s. v., and 


Trench’s Authorize! Vers. of the N. T. p. 446 (ed. 
1859). [SisTER’s Son.] D. 8. T. 


NE’PHI (Ne@@ael; Alex. Ne@Oap: Nephi). 
The name by which the Sipura of Nebe- 
minh was usually (mapa Tots moAAots) called (2 
Mace. i. 36). The A. V. [after the Bishops’ Bi- 
ble] has here followed the Vulgate. 


NE’PHIS (Nigis; [Vat. Neepers; Alex. 
Pivers : Ald. Nagls:] Liptis). In the corrupt 
list of 1 Esdr. v. 21, “the sons of Nephis " appar- 
ently correspond with «the children of Nebo” ip 
Kizr. ii. 29, or else the name is a corruption of 
Macnisit. 


NE’PHISH (D°S5 [recreate : Vat.] Ne 
pioadator; [ltom.] lee. Napicator: Naphis). An 
inaccurate variation (found in 1 Chr. v. 19 only 
[where the Bishops’ Bible reads Nephis]) of the 
name clsewhere correctly given in the A. V. Na- 
PHISH, the form always preserved in the original. 


NEPHISH’ESIM (D°DWD2 — [eapan- 


sions, Ges.]; Keri, Bote? : Neq@woao [Vat 
-cet|; Alex. Nedaoaen; (FA. Nedwoaceip: ] Ne 
phussim). The children of Nephishesim were among 
the Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
vil. 52). The name elsewhere appears as NEPHO- 
stim and NAvuist. Gesenius decides that it is a 
corruption of the former. (Z/es. p. 899.) 


NEPH’THALI ([Rom. Ne@@aal; Vat 
Alex. PA.] Nep@adreyu: Nephthali). The Vul- 
gate form of the name NapntTart (Tob. i. 1,% 
4,5). 

NEPH’THALIM ([Nep@aal; Vat.] Neg- 
Qader: [Sin.] Alex. Nep@aremu, and so N. T.: 
Nephthali, Nephthalim). Another form of the sam 
name as the preceding (Tob. vii. 3; Matt. iv. 13, 
15; Rey. vil. 6). 


NEPHTO’AH, THE WATER OF (°3 


- 





NEPHUSIM 


"TVADA [waters of opening] : wp Napod; (Vat. 
in Josh. xv. 9,] MapOw: aqua, and aque, Neph- 
thoa). The spring or source (79, A. V. « foun- 
tain’? and * well ’’) of the water or (inaccurately) 
waters of Nephtoah was one of the landmarks in 
the boundary-line which separated Judah from 
Benjamin (Josh. xv. 9,.xviii. 15). It was situated 
between the “head,” or the ‘end,’ of the moun- 
tain which faced the valley of Hinnom on the 
west, and the cities of Ephron, the next point be- 
yond which was Kirjath-jearim. It lay therefore 
N. W. of Jerusalem, in which direction it seems 
to have been satisfactorily identified in Azn Lifta, 
a spring situated a little distance above the village 
of the same name, in a short valley which ruus 
into the east side of the great Wady Beit Hanina, 
about 21 miles from Jerusalem and 6 from Kurtet 
e-Enab (K.-jearim). The spring —of which a 
view is given by Dr. Barclay (Cry, etc., 544) — is 
very abundant, and the water escapes in a consid- 
erable stream into the valley below. 


Nephtoah was formerly identified with various 
springs — the spring of St. Philip (Ain Haniych) 
in the Wady el-Werd; the Ain Yalo in the same 
valley,.but nearer Jerusalem ; the Ain Kayim, or 
Fountain of the Virgin of medieval times (Doub- 
dan, Voyage, 187 ; seealso the citations of ‘Tobler, 
Topographie, 351; and Sandys, lib. iii. p. 18+); 
and even the so-called well of Job at the western 
eud of the Wady Aly (Wislin, ii. 155); but these, 
especially the last, are unsuitable in their situation 
as respects Jerusalein and Kirjath-jearim, and 
have the additional drawback that the features of 
the country there are not such as to permita 
boundary-line to be traced along it, while the line 
through Ain Lifta would, in Barclay’s words, 
“ pursue a course indicated by nature.” 

Thename of Lifta is not less suitable to this 
identification than its situation, since T’ and L 
frequently take’ the place of each other, and the 
rest of the word is almost entirely unchanged. 
The earliest notice of it appears to be by Stewart? 
(Tent and Khan, 349), who speaks of it as at that 
time (Feb. 1854) “ recognized.” G. 


NEPHU’SIM (D°D°D); Keri, DDI): 
Negovolu; [Vat. Nape:twv;] Alex. Nepovoeru: | 
Nebhusiva) The same ag NEPHISHESIM, of which 
name according to Gesenius it is the proper form 


(Ezr. ii. 50). 


NER (72 [light, lamp]: Np [Vat. in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 50, Nype::] Nev), son of Jehiel, according 
to 1 Chr. viii. 33, father of Kish and Abner, and 
grandfather of King Saul. Abner was, therefore, 
uncle to Saul, as expressly stated 1 Sam. xiv. 50. 
But some confusion has arisen froin the state- 
ment in 1 Chr. ix. 36, that Kish and Ner were 
both sons of Jehiel, whence it has been concluded 
that they were brothers, and consequently that 
Abner and Saul were first cousins. But, unless 
there was an elder Kish, uncle of Saul’s father, 
which is not at all probable, it is obvious to ex- 
plain the insertion of Kish’s name (as that of the 


eee 


3 This must arise from a confusion between Yua/o | 
{Ajalon), near which the “well of Jon” is situated 
and the Ain Yalo. 

> Stuwart, while accusing Dr. Robinson of inaccu- 
wacy (p 849), has himself fallen into a curious confu- 


1 
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numerous names by the side of it) in 1 Chr. ix. 
36, by the common practice in the Chronicles of 
calling all the heads of houses of fathers, sors of 
the phylarch or demarch from whom they sprung, 
,or under whom they were reckoned in the genealo- 
‘gies, whether they were sons or grandsons, or later 
descendants, or even descendants of  collatera 
branches. [Brcnen.] 

The name Ner, combined with that of his son 
Abner, may be compared with Nadab in ver. 36, 
and Abinadab ver. 39; with Jesse, 1 Chr. ii. 13, 
and Abishai, ver. 16; and with Juda, Luke iii. 
26, and Abiud, Matt. i. 13. The snbjoined table 
shows Ner’s family relations. 





| 


Benjamin 

Becher, or Bechorath (1 Sam. ix. 1; 1 Chr. vil. 6, $) 
Abiah, or Aphiah (ib.) 

Zeror, or Zur (1 Chr. viii. 30) 


se tek or Jechiel (1 Chir. ix. 33) 


l | | | | 
Abdon Zur Kish Baal = Ner Nadab Gedor Ahio| 


| 
Zechariah = =Mikloth 


| | 
Kish Abner 
Saul.° 


The family seat of Ner was Gibeon, where his 
father Jehiel was probably the first to settle (1 
Chr. ix. 385). From the pointed mention of his 
mother, Maachah, as the wife of Jechiel, she was 
perhaps the heiress of the estate in Gibeon. This 
inference receives some confirmation from the fact 
that “ Maachah, Caleb's concubine,” is said, in 1 
Chr. ii. 59, to have borne «Sheva the father of 
Machbenah and the father of Gibea,’’? where, 
though the text is in ruins, yet a connection of 
some sort between Maachah (whoever she was) and 
Gibeah, often called Gibeah of Saul, and the same 
as Gibeon, 1 Chr. xiv. 16, is apparent. It is a cu- 
rious circumstance that, while the name (Jehiel) of 
the “father of Gibeon ’’ is not given in the text 
of 1 Chr. viii. 29, the same is the case with “ the 
father of Gibev” in 1 Chr. ii. 49, naturally sug- 
gesting, therefore, that in the latter passace the 
same name Jehiel ought to be supplied which is 
supplied for the former by the duplicate passage 
1 Chr. ix. 35. If this inference is currect it would 
place the time of the settlement of Jehicl at Gib- 
eon — where one would naturally expect to find it 
—near the time of the settlement of the tribes in 
their respective inheritances under Joshua. Maa- 
chah, his wife, would seem to be a daughter or de- 
scendantof Caleb by Ephah his concubine. ‘That 
she was not “Caleb's concubine’ seems pretty 
certain, both becanse Mphah is so described in ii. 46 
and because the recurrence of the name Ephah in 


ver. 47, separated from the words 22 wD 
only by the name Shaaph,” creates a strong pre- 
sumption that Tephah, and not Maachah, is the 
name to which this description belongs in ver. 47, 
asin ver. 46. Moreover, Meeuchah cannot be the 


nom. case to the masculine verb 1. Supposing, 


sion between Nephtoah and Netophah. Dr. Robinson 
is in this instance perfeetly right. 

¢ There are doubtless some links missing in this 
genealogy, as at all events the head of the family of 
Matri. 

d Shaaph has nearly the same letter as Hphah. 
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then, Maachah, the ancestress of Saul, to have 
been thus a daughter or granddaughter of Caleb, 
we have a curious coincidence in the occurrence 
of the name SAUL, as one of the Edomitish kings, 
1 Chr. i. 48, and as the name of a descendant of 
the Kdomitish Caleb. (Canten.] The element 
Baal (Chr. ix. 36, &e.) in the names /sh- Baal, 
Merihbual, the descendants of Saul the son. of 
Kish, may also, then, be compared with Baal-Ha- 
netn, the suceessor of Sanbof Rehoboth (1 Chr. i. 
49), as also the name JWadred (ib. 50) with Jatee 
(1 Sam. x. 21). da Ce. Ty 

NEREUS [2 svl.] (Napeus: Nereus). A 
Christian at Rome, siluted by St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 
15.) Origen conjectures that he belonged to the 
household of Philologus and Julia.  stius sug- 
vests that he may be identified with a Nereus, who 
is said to have been baptized at Rome by St. Peter. 
A legendary account of him is given in) Bolland, 
Acta Sanctorum, 12th May; from which, in the 
opinion of Tillemont, //. 4. ii. 139, may be gath- 
ered the fact that he was beheaded at ‘Terracina, 
probably in the rein of Nerva. [lis ashes are 
said to be deposited in the ancient church of SS. 
Nereo ed Archilleo at Rome. 

There is a reference to his legendary history in 
Bp. Jeremy Taylor's Sermon, The Marriage-ring, 
Part i. W. TT. B. 

NERGAL (0272: -Epyéa: Nergel), one of 
the chief Assyrian and Babylonian deities, seems to 
have corresponded closely to the classieal Mars. 
Ile was of Babylonian origin, and his name signi- 
fies, in the carly Cushite dialect of that country. 
‘the great man,’* or “ the wreat hero.”” Tis mon- 
umental titles are — “ the storm-ruler,” © the king 
of battle,” © the champion of the gods,’ the male 
principle ” (or “ the strong begetter ’’), “ the tute- 
lav god of Babylonia,” and «the god of the chase."" 
Of this last he is the goed precminently; another 
deity, Min, disputing with him the presideney over 
war and battles. It is conjectured that he may 
represent the deified Nimrod — “the mighty hunter 
before the Lord '’— from whom the kings both of 
Babylon and Nineveh were likely to clain: descent. 
The city peculiarly dedicated to his worship is 
found in the inseriptions to be Cutha or Tiggaba, 
which is ip Arabian tradition the special city of 
Nimrod. The only express mention of Neral 
contained in sacred Scripture is in 2 K. xvii. 30, 
where “the men of Cutha,"’ placed in the city of 
Samaria by a king of Assyria (Ksar-haddon ?), 
are said to have “made Nergal their god‘? when 
transplanted to their new country — a fact in close 
accordance with the frequent notices in the inscrip- 
tions, which mark him as the tutelar god of that 
city. Nergal's name occurs as the initial element 
in Nergal-shar-ezer (Jer. xxxix. 3 and 13); and is 
also found, under a contracted form, in the name 
of a comparatively Inte king —the Abennerigus of 
Josephus (Ant. xx. 2, $ 1). 

Nergal appears to have been worshipped under 
the symbol of the “ Man-Lion.” = The Semitic 
name for the god of Cutha was Arie, a word 
which signifies “lion? both in Uebrew and Syriac. 
Nir, the first element of the god's name, is eapa- 
ble of the same siynification. Perhaps the habits 
of the lion as a hunter of beasts were known, and 
he was thus regarded as the most fitting symbol of 
the god who presided over the chase. 

It is in connection with their hunting excursions 
that the Assyrian kings make most frequent men- 
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tion of this deity. As early as B. c. 1150, Tig 
lath-pileser I. speaks of him as furnishing the ar- 

rows with which he slaughtered the wild animals 

i alssur-dani-pal (Sardanapalus), the son and sue 

cessor of I'sar-haddon, never fails to invoke his aid, 
‘and ascribes all his hunting achievements to his 
influence. Pul sacrificed to him in Cutha, and 
"Seunacherib built him a temple in the city of Tar- 
bee near Nineveh: but in general be was not 
much worshipped either by the earlier or the later 
kings (see the -ssay of Sir H. Rawlinson in Raw- 
linson’s //erodotus, i. 681-634). G. R. 


NER’GAL-SHAREZER (WENO 
[see above]: [Rom. Vat. Mapyavacdp} FA. Map- 
yavvacap; Alex.] NnpyeA-Zacacdp: Neregel, 
Sereser, [NMeregel et Sereser]) occurs only in 
Jeremiah xxxix. 3 and 13. There appear to have 
heen two persons of the name among the ‘ princes 
of the king of Babylon,’ who accompanied Nebu- 
chadnezzar on his last expedition against Jerusa- 
Jem. One of these is not marked by any addi- 
tional title; but the other has the honorable 


distinction of Rab-mag (372), and it is to 
him alone that any particular interest attaches. In 
sacred Scripture he appears among the persons, 
who, by command of Nebuchadnezzar, released 
Jeremiah from prison; profane history gives us 
reason to believe that he was a personage of great 
importance, who not long afterwards mounted the 
Babylonian throne. This identification depends 
in part upon the exact resemblance of name, 
which is found on Babylonian bricks in the form 
of Nergal-shar-uzar ; but mainly it rests u 
the title of Jéwbu-emya, or Rab-Mag, which this 
king bears in his inscriptions, and on the improb- 
ability of there having been towards the close 
of the Babylonian period — when the monumen- 
tal monarch must have lived —two persons of 
exactly the same name holding this office. [Ran- 
MAG. ] 





Assuming on these grounds the identity of the 
Scriptural « Nergal-sharezer, Rab-Mag,’? with the 
monumental “« Nergal-shar-uur, Rubu-emga,”” we 
may learn something of the history of the prince 
in question from profane authors. There cannot 
he a doubt that he was the monarch called Nerig- 
lissar or Neriglissoor by Berosus (Joseph. c. Ap. i 
20), who murdered Evil-Merodach, the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and succeeded him upon — the 
throne. ‘This prince was married to a daughter 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and was thus the brother-in. 
law of his predecessor, whom he put to death. 
Ilis reign Jasted between three and four years. 
He appears to have died a natural death, and 
certainly left his crown to a young son, Laboro. 
soarchod, who was murdered after a reign of 
nine months. In the canon of Ptolemy he ap- 
pears, under the designation of Nerigassolassar, as 
reigning four years between Illoarudamus (Evil- 
Merodach) and Nabonadius, his son’s reign not 
obtaining any mention, because it fell short of a 
year. 


A palace, built by Neriglissar, has been discoy- 
ered at Babylon. It is the only building of any 
extent on the right bank of the Euphrates. (See 
plan of Banyton.) The bricks bear the name of 
Nergal-shar-uzur, the title of Rab-Mag, and also a 
statement — which is somewhat surprisiug — that 
Nergal-shar-uzur was the son of acertain “ Bel-zik- 
kariskun, ding of Babylon.” The only explanation 
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which has been offered of this statement is a con- 
jecture (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 518), 
that Bel-zikkar-iskun may possibly have been the 
«chief Chaldeag,’’ who (according to Berosus) 
kept the royal authority for Nebucbadnezzar during 
the interval between his father’s death and his own 
arrival at Babylon. [NEBUCITADNEZZAR.] Neri- 
glissar could scarcely have given his father the title 
of king without some ground; and this is at any 
rate a possible ground, and one compatible with the 
non-appearance of the name in any extant list of the 
later Babylonian monarchs. Neriglissar’s office of 
Rab-Mag will be further considered under that 
word. It is evident that he was a personage of 
importance before he mounted the throne. Some 
(as Larcher) have sought to identify him with Da- 
rius the Mede. But this view is quite untenable. 
There is abundant reason to believe from his naine 
and his office that he was a native Babylonian — 
a grandee of high rank under Nebuchadnezzar, who 
regarded him as a fitting match for one of his 
daughters. He did not, like Darius Medus, gain 
Babylon by conquest, but acquired his dominion 
by an internal revolution. His reign preceded that 
of the Median Darius by 17 years. It lasted from 
B. C. 559 to B. c. 556, whereas Darius the Mede 
cannot have ascended the throne till B. c. 538, on 
the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. G. R. 


NE‘RI (Nonpi [Tisch. Nypef with Sin. A B ete.] 
representing the Heb. 13, which would be a short 


form for 51°73, Neriah, “ Jehovah is my lamp: ” 
Neri),@ son of Melchi, and father of Salathiel, in 
the genealogy of Christ, Luke iii. 27. Nothing 
is known of him, but his name is very important as 
indicating the principle on which the genealogies 
of our Lord are framed. He was of the line of 
Nathan; but his son Salathiel became Solomon's 
heir on the failure of Solomon's line in king Jecon- 
ish, and was therefore reckoned in the royal geneal- 
ogy among the sons of Jeconiah: to whose status 
and prerozatives he succeeded, 1 Chr. iti. 17; Matt. 
i. 12. The supposition that the son and heir of 
David and Solomon would be called the son of Neri, 
an obscure individual, because he had married 
Neri’s daughter, as many pretend, is too absurd to 
need refutation. The information given us by St. 
Luke— that Neri, of the line of Nathan, was Sal- 
athiel's father — does, in point of fact, clear up and 
settle the whole question of the genealogies. [GrEN- 
EALOGY oF JESUS CHRIST. ] A. C. H. 

NERV’ AH (P73 [and W873, 
Jehovah): Nnplas, but Noapelas [ Alex. Nyptas] in 
Jer. li. 59; [Vat. also -pes- in xliii. 3:] Nerévs, but 
Neri in xxxii. 12). The son of Maaseiah, and 
father of Baruch (Jer. xxxii. 12, xxxvi. 4, xliil. 3, 
{also xxxii. 16, xxxvi. 8, 14, 32, xliii. 6, xlv. 1]), 
and Seraiah (Jer. li. 59). 

NERI’AS (Nupias: Nerias). 
Baruch and Seriah (Bar. i. 1). 

* NEST. The Greek word rxarackhywots, 
rendered nest in Matt. viii. 20 and Luke ix. 58, 
means strictly the pitching of a tent and then a tent 
ar dueling, an abode. Coupled as it is in these pas- 
sages with the holes of foxes, and contrasted with 
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our Saviour’s want of a home or lodging-place, it 
seems plainly not to have the specific meaning of 
nests Wut places of resort, lodging places, * haunts.”’ 
So the corresponding verb in Matt. xiii, 2, Mark 
iv. 32, and Luke xiii. 19 is rendered lodge; in Acts 
ii. 26, vest. “ Nest’? is undoubtedly meant by 
“ house’? in Ps. civ. 17: “As for the stork the 
fir-trees are her house.’’ This bird “in the Kas¢ 
selects ruins wherever they are to be found, more 
especially or for the most part where there is water or 
nevlected marsh in their neighborhood. But when 
neither houses nor ruins occur, it selects any trees 
tall and strong enough to provide a firm platform 
for its huge nest, and fur this purpose none are 
more convenient than the fir-tree ’ (Tristrain, Nae. 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 248). The eagle's stirring up 
of her nest, 7. e. the young in the nest (Deut. xxxil. 
12), refers to the efforts of the eagle to encourage 
her young ones to fly and coax them to leave their 
nest (Tristram, p. 176). R. D.C. kh. 
NET. The various terms applied by the He- 
brews to nets had reference either to the construc- 
tion of the article, or to its use and objects. To 
the first of these we nay assivn the following terms: 
-VMucmdr,? and its cognates, micmdr¢ and miite- 
méneth,@ all of which are derived from a root signi- 
fying “to weave ;” and, again, sébadcihe and 
sébac,f derived from another rvot of similar signifi- 
eation. ‘Io the second head we may assign cherem,9 
from a root signifying ‘“ to enclose; ”’ matzod, with 
its cognates, métzidah Fand métztidah* trom a root 
signifying “ to lie in wait; ’? and resheth,! from a 
root signifying “to catch.” Great uncertainty 
prevails in the equivalent terms in the A. V.: watzdd 
is rendered “ snare’? in Keel. vii. 26, and “net”? 
in Job xix. 6 and Proy. xii. 12, in the latter of 
which passages the true sense is “ prey; ”’ sébacah 
is rendered “snare”? in Job xviii. 8; metzadah 





(Wilkfnson.) 


Egyptian landing-net. 


“snare”? in Ez. xii. 13, xvii. 20, and “net’’ ip 
Ps. Ixvi. 11; mieméreth, “drag” or * flue-net” 
in IIab. i. 15, 16. What distinction there may 
have been between the various nets describec 
by the Hebrew terms, we are unable to decide 
The etymolozy tells us nothing, and the equiv- 
alents in the LXX. vary. In the New ‘Testa- 
ment we meet with three terms, — caynyvn (from 
carte, “to load’), whence our word sere, a large 
hauling or draw-net: it is the term used in the par- 
able of the draw-net (Matt. xiti. 47): dupiBano- 
tpov (from appiBarrdw, ‘to cast around ’'), a cast- 
ing-net (Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16): and 8fkrvow 
(from 8ikw, “to throw ’’), of the same description 
as the one just mentioned (Matt. iv. 20; John xxi. 
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6, al.). The net was used for the purposes of fish- 
ing and hunting: the mede in which it was used 
has been already described in the articles on those 
subjects.  (Fistnc; Hunvinc.] The Egyptians 
constructed their nets of flax-string: the netting- 
needle was made of wood, and in shape closely re- 
sembled our own (Wilkinson, ii, 95). The nets 
varied in form according to their use; the kinding- 
net has been already represented; we here vive a 
sketch of the draw-net trom the same source. 























Egyptian draw-net (Wilkinson). 


As the nets of Keypt were well known to the 
early Jews (Is. xix. 8), it is not improbable that 
the material and form was the same in each coun- 
try. ‘The nets used for birds in Egypt were of two 
kinds, clap-nets and traps. The latter consisted 
of network strained over a frame of wood, which 
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NETHANEEL (83M) [gives of God): 
NadavaiaA: Nathanael). 1. The son of Zuar, and 
prince of the tribe of Issachar at the time of the 
L:xodus. With his 54,400 men ‘his post in the 
camp Wag on the east. next to the camp of Judah, 
which they followed un the march. The same order 
was observed in the offerings at the dedication of 
the Tabernacle, when Nethaneel followed Nahshon 
the prince of the tribe of Judah (Num. i. 8, ii. 5, 
vil. 18, 23, x. 15). 

2. The fourth son of Jesse and brother of David 
(1 Chr. ii. 14). 

3. A priest in the reign of David who blew the 
trumpet before the ark, when it was brought from 
the house of Obed~edom (1 Chr. xv. 24). 

4. A Levite, father of Shemaiah the scribe in 
the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 6). 

52 [ Vat. Naas lena. ] The fifth son of Obed- 
edom the doorkeeper of the ark (1 Chr. xxvi. 4). 

6. One of the princes of Judah, whom Jehosha- 
phat in the third year of his reign sent to teach in 
the cities of his kingdom (2 Chr. xvii. 7). 

7. A chief of the Levites in the reign of Josiah, 
who took part in the solemn passover kept by that 
king (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 

8. A priest of the family of Pashur, in the time 
of I:zra, who had married a foreign wife (Ez: 
22). He is called NATHANAEL in 1 Esdr. ix. 22 

9. [Vat. Alex. FA.! omit.] The representative 
of the priestly family of Jedaiah in the time of 
Joiakim the son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 21). 

10. [Vat. Alex. FA.! omit.) A Levite, of the 
sons of Asaph, who with his brethren played upon 
the musical instruments of David, in the solemn 
procession which accompanied the dedication of the 
wall of Jerusalem under Ezra and Nehemiah (Neb 
xii. 36). W. A. W. 


NETHANVAH (73217) [given of Je 


hovah]: and in the lengthened form WTA, 
Jer. xl. 8, xli. 9: Na@avlas, exc. 2 K. xxv. 23, where 
the Alex. MS. has Ma@@avias: Nathania). 1. The 
son of Elishama, and father of Ishmael who mur- 
dered Gedaliah (2 K. xxv. 23, 25; Jer. xl. 8,14, 
15, xli. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16,18). He 
was of the royal family of Judah. 


2. (WII, in 1 Chr. xxv. 12: [Na@avias, 


Na@dy: Vat. in ver. 12 NaGadtas-]) One of the 
four sons of Asaph the minstrel, and chief of the 


was so construeted that. the sides would collapse by ; 5th of the 24 courses into which the Temple choir 
. . * . Sane ‘N . ~aP . 
pulling a string and catch any birds that might have | was divided (1 Chr. xxv. 2, 12). 


ali¢hted on them while open. The forther was 
made on the same principle, consisting of a double 
frame with the network strained over it, whieh 
might be caused to collapse by pulling a string.¢ 

The metaphorical references to the net are very 
numerous: it was selected as an appropriate imae 
of the subtle devices of the enemies of God on the 
one hand (e. g. Ps. ix. 15, xxv. 15, xxxi. 4), and 
of the unavertable vengeance of God on the other 
hand (Lam. i. 13; Ez. xii. 13; Los. vii. 12). 

We must still notice the use of the term sébdc, 
in an architectural sense, applied to the open orna- 
mental work about the capital of a pillar (LK. vil 
17), and described in similar terms by Josephus, 


Barvoy eAdtn xarkela mepimemAcyuevoy (Ini. 
“iii. 8, § 4). WoLB. 





@ Prov. i. 17, is nceurately as follows: Surely 
tn the eyes of any bird the net is spread for nothing.” 
As it stands in the A. V. it is simply contrary to fact. 





3. (WWII : [Vat. Mav@avias.]) A Levite 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat, who with eight others 
of his tribe and two priests accompanied the princes 
of Judah who were sent by the king through the 
country to teach the law of Jehovah (2 Chr 
xvii. 8). 

4. The father of Jehudi (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 


NETH’INIM [A. V. “Nethinims’’] (OI 
[see below]: [FA.3] Na@wator, Neh. xi. 21, [Row. 
Vat. Alex. FA! omit;] Na@win [Vat. Nadewip, 
Alex. Na@ivatoi], lzr. ii, 43; [there are many 
variations in the MSS. in other places;] of de 
Souevor [Comp. Na@{veo.]}, 1 Chr. ix. 2: Nathinei). 
As applied specifically to a distinct body of mea 
connected with the services of the Temple, this 
oe eee ae ns tot a 
This is one of the admirable emendations of the late 
Mr. Bernard. (Sce Mason and Bernard's Hebrae 
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name first meets us in the later books of the O. T.; | unmistakable, but was equally natural on either 


in 1 Chron., Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
the ideas embodied in it may, however, be traced 
to a much earlier period. As derived from the 
verb Va, ndthan (==give, set apart, dedicate), it 
was applied to those who were specially appointed 
to the liturgical offices of the Tabernacle.a Like 
many other official titles it appears to have had at 
first a much higher value than that afterwards 
assigned to it. We must not forget that the Levites 
were given to Aaron and his sons, 7. e. to the 
priests as an order, and were accordingly the first 


Nethinim (OD°N3, Num. iii. 9, viii. 19). At first 
they were the only attendants, and their work must 
have been laborions enough. ‘The first conquests, 
however, brought them their share of the captive 
slaves of the Midianites, and 320 were given to 
them as having charge of the Tabernacle (Num. 
xxxi. 47), while 32 only were assigned specially to 
the priests. This disposition to devolve the more 
laborious offices of their ritual upon slaves of an- 
other race showed itself again in the treatment of 
the Gibeonites. They, too, were “given’’ (A. V. 
“made ’’) to be “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’? for the house of God (Josh. ix. 27), and 
the addition of so large a number (the population 
of five cities) must have relieved the Levites from 
much that had before been burdensome. We know 
little or nothing as to their treatment. It was a 
watter of necessity that they should be circumcised 
(Ex. xii. 48), and conform to the religion of their 
conquerors, and this might at first seem hard 
enough. On the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that they presented themselves as recognizing 
the supremacy of Jehovah (Josh. ix. 9), and that for 
many generations the remembrance of the solemn 
covenant erftered into with them made men look 
with horror on the shedding of Gibeonite blood 
(2 Sam. xxi. 9), and protected them from imuch 
outrage. No addition to the number thus em- 
ployed appears to have been made during the period 
of the Judges, and they continued to be known by 
their old name as the Gibeonites. The want of a 
further supply was however felt when the reorgan- 
ization of worship commenced under David. Lither 
the massacre at Nob had involved the Gibeonites 
as well as the priests (1 Sam. xxii. 19), or else they 
had fallen victims to some other outburst of Saul’s 
fury, and, though there were survivors (2 Sam. 
xxi. 2), the number was likely to be quite in- 
adequate for the greater stateliness of the new 
worship at Jerusalem. It is to this period accord- 
ingly that the origin of the class bearing this name 
mnay be traced. The Nethinim were those ** whom 
David and the princes appointed (Heb. gave) for 
the service of the Levites ” (Izr. viii. 20). Analogy 
would lead us to conclude that, in this as in the 
former instances, these were either prisoners taken 
1) War, oF else some of the remnant of the Canaan- 
ites;> but the new name in which the old seems 
to have been merged leaves it uncertain. The 
foreign character of the names in Ezr. ii. 43-54 is 





@ This is the received interpretation. Bochart 
(Phaleg, ii. 1) gives © more active meaning to the 
words, “Those who have devoted themselves,’? So 
Theodoret (Qu. in 1 Paralip.), who explains the name 
as = ddais "law, sovréoti, rov Svtos @cov, and looks 
2m them as Israclites of other tribes voluntarily giving 
themselves to the service of the Sanctuary. This ie, 


The word, and | bypothesis. 


From this time the Nethinim probably lived 


| within the precincts of the Temple, doing its 


rougher work, and so enabling the Levites to take 
a higher position as the religious representatives 
and instructors of the people. [LrevitEs.] They 
answered in some degree to the male fepdSovAa, 
who were attached to Greek and Asiatic temples 
(Josephus, Ant. xi. 5, § 1, uses this word of them 
in his paraphrase of the decree of Darius), to 
the grave-dievers, gate-keepers, bell-ringers of the 
Christian Church. Ewald (Alterthiim. p. 209) 
refers to the custom of the more wealthy Arabs 
dedicating slaves to the special service of the 
Kaaba at Mecca, or the Sepulchre of the Prophet 
at Medina. 

The example set by David was followed by his 
successor. In close union with the Nethinim in 
the statistics of the returm from the Captivity, 
attached like them to the Priests and Levites, we 
find a body of men described as ‘Solomon's ser- 
vants’’ (Iezr. ii. 55; Neh. vii. 60, xi. 3), and these 
we may identify, without much risk of error, with 
some of the * people that were left’’ of the earlier 
inhabitants whom he made “to pay tribute of 
bond-service’’ (1 K. ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii. 7). Thé 
order in which they are placed micht even seem to 
indicate that they stood to the Nethinim in the 
same relation that the Nethinim did to the Levites. 
Assuming, as is probable, that the later Rabbinie 
teachiny represents the traditions of an earlier 
period, the Nethinim appear never to have lost the 
stigma of their Canaanite origin. ‘They had no 
jus connubit (Gemar. Babyl. Jebam. ii. 4; Kid- 
dush. iv. 1, in Carpzov, App. Crit. de Neth.), and 
illicit intercourse with a woman of Israel was pun- 
ished with secourying (Carpzov, @. c.); but their 
quasi-sacred position raised them in some measure 
above the level of their race, and in the Jewish 
order of precedence, while they stood below the 
Mamzerim (bastards, or children of mixed mar- 
riages), they were one step above the Proselytes 
fresh come from heathenism and emancipated slaves 
(Gemar. Hieros. /orajoth, fol. 482; in Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. ad Matt. xxiii. 14). They were thus 
all along a servile and subject caste. The only 
period at which they rise into anything like prom- 
inence is that of the return from fhe Captivity 
In that return the priests were conspicuous and 
numerous, but tlie Levites, for some reason un- 
known to us, hung back. [Levires.] Under 
Zerubbabel there were but 341 to 4,289 priests 
(Iezr. ii. 36-42). Under Ezra none came up at all 
till after a special and solemn call (Izr. viii. 15). 
The services of the Nethinim were consequently 
of more importance (Ezr. viii. 17), but ir. their 
case also, the small number of those that joined 
(392 under Zerubbabel, 220 under Iizra, including 
“ Solomon’s servants”) indicates that many pre- 
ferred remaining in the land of their exile to 
returning to their old service. Those that did 
come were consequently thought worthy of special 
mention. The names of their families were revis- 
tered with as much care as those of the priests 


however, without adequate grounds, and at variance 
with facts. Comp. Pfeflinger De Nathingis, in Ugolini’e 
Thesaurus, Vol. xiii. 

b The identity of the Gibeonites and Nethinhn, ex- 
cluding the idea of any addition, is, however, maip 
tained by Pfeflinger. 
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(Ezr. ii. 43-58). They were admitted, in strict 
conformity to the letter of the rule of Deut. xxix. 
11, to join in the great covenant with which the 
restored people inaugurated its new life (Neh. x. 
28;. They, like the Priests and Levites, were 
exempted from taxation by the Persian Satraps 
(Iizr. vii. 24). They were under the control of a 
ehicf of their own body (Izr. ii. 433 Neh. vil. 46). 
They took an active part in the work of rebuilding 
the eity (Neh. ii. 26). and the tower of Ophel, con- 
venient from its) proximity to the Temple, was 
assigned to some of them as a residence (Neh. xi. 
21), while others dwelt with the Levites in’ their | 
cilies (Pzr. ii. 70). They took their place in the 
chronicles of the time as next in order to the 
Levites (1 Cla. ix. 23. 

Neither in the Apocrypha, nor in the N. T., nor 
yet in the works of the Jewish historian, do we 
find anv additional information about the Nethi- 
nim. The latter, however, mentions incidentally a 
festival, that of the Nvlophoria, or wood) carrying, 
of which we may perhaps recognize the becinning 
in Neh. x. 34, and in which it was the custom for 
all the people to bring Jarge supplies of firewood 
for the sacrifices of the year. This may have been 
desiened to relieve them.  Phey were at any rate 
likely to hear a conspicuous part in it (Joseph. A. 
fe ile 176876). 

Two hypotheses éennieeted with the Nethinim 
are mentioned by Pfeflinger in’ the exhaustive 
monograph already cited: (1), that of Forster 
(Dict. Heobr., Basil, 1564), that the first so called 
were sons of David, @ ¢., younger branches of the 
royal house to whom was «iren the defense of the 
city and the sanetuary; (2), that of Bouldue (re- 
ferred to also by Selden, De Jure Nat ot Gent.), 
connected apparently with (1), that Joseph the 
husband of the Virgin was one of this class.¢ 


KH. P. 
NETOPHATL (FIDE [distillution, Ges.]: 


Netwda, Atwha; Alex. Nepwra; [Avetwoa; in 
1 Iesdr. ve 18, Netwpas, Vat. NereBas, Alex. 
Netwae:| Ni lala: [in 1 Esdr. Nepopas]), a 
town the name of which oecurs only in the ecata- 
lozue of those who returned with Zerubbabel from 
the Captivity (zr. ii. 22; Neh. vil. 26; 1 Esdr. 
v. 18). But, though not directly mentioned 
till so late a period, Netophah was really a much 
older place. ‘Two of David's guard, MAMARAT 
and HELE, or TeLpAt, leaders also of two of the 
monthly courses (1 Chr. xxvii. 13, 15), were Neto- 
phathites, and it was the native place of at least 
one? of the captains who remained under arms 
near Jerusalem after its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The ‘villages of the Netophathites ”’ 
were the residence of the Levites (1 Chr. ix. 16), a 
fact which shows that they did not confine them- 
selves to the places named in the catalogues of 
Josh. xxi. and 1 Chr. vi. T’rom another notice we 
learn that the particular Levites who inhabited 
these villages were singers (Neh. xii. 28). 

That Netophah belonged to Judah appears from 
the fact that the two heroes above mentioned be- 
longed, the one to the Zarhites — that is, the yreat 
“umily of Zerah, one of the chief houses of the 


tribe — and the other to Othniel, the son-in-law of 


« The only trace of any tradition corresponding to 
this theory is the description in the Arabian History 
of Joseph (c. 2), according to which he is of the city of 
UVavid and the tribe of Judah, and yet, on account 
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Cale. To judge from Neh. vii. 26 it was in the 
‘neighborhood of, or closely connected with, Beth- 
Tehem, which is also implied by 1 Chr. li. 54, 
though the precise force of the latter statement 
cannot now be made out. The number of Neto- 
phathites who returned from Captivity is not 
exactly ascertainable, but it seems not to have 
‘heen more than sixty —so that it was probably 
‘only a small village, which indeed may account 
for its having escaped mention in the lists of 
| Joshua. 

A remarkable tradition, of which there is no 
trace in the Bible, but which nevertheless is not 
improbably authentic, is preserved by the Jewish 
authors, to the effect that the Netophathites slew 
the guards which had been placed by Jeroboam on 
the roads leading to Jerusalem to stop the passage 
of the first-fruits from the country villages to the 
Temple (Targum on 1 Chr. ii. 54; on Ruth wv. 
and Eeel. ii. 11). Jeroboam’s obstruction, 
which is said to have remained in force will the 
reiun of Hoshea (see the notes of Beck to Targum 
on 1 Chr. ii. 54), was commemorated by a fast on 
the 23d Sivan, which is still retained in the Jewish 
calendar (see the calendar given by Basnage, Hut. 
des Juifs, vi. ch. 29). 


It is not mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and 
althoueh in the Mishna reference is made to the 
- oil of Netophah ’ (Peah 7, §§ 1, 2), and to the 
“valley of Beth Netophah,” in which artichokes 
flourished, whose growth determined the date of 
some ceremonial observance (Shertith 9, § 7), noth- 
ing is said as to the situation of the place. The 
latter may well be the present village of Beit Netti, 
which stands on the edge of the creat valley of the 
Wady es-Sumt (Rob. Bibl. Res. ii. 16, 17; Porter, 
Handbk, 248); but can hardly be the Netopbah 
of the Bible, since it is not near Bethlehem, but in 
quite another direction. The only name iu the 
neighborhood of Bethlehem suggestive of Netophah 
is that which appears in Van de Velde’s map (1858)° 
as Andtibch, and in Tobler (3tte Wand. 80) as Om 


Tiba (Logto el), attached to a village about 3 


miles N. EK. of Bethlehem and a wady which falls 
therefrom into the Wady en-Nar, or Kidron. 


al, 


G. 
NETOPHATHI amp, [patron. 88 
above]: Vat. [Rom. Alex. YA. 1} omit; Alex. 


(rather, FA.3] Netwpabt! Nethuphati), Neh. xii 
28. The same word which in other passages is 
accurately rendered “the Netophathite,” except 
that here it is not accompanied by the article. 


NETO’PHATHITE, THE QMSU7, in 


Chron. NEw [as above]: 6 Evrwoarelrns, 
Ne@oadselrys, NeOwharel, 5 ek Nerouodr: 
[these are readings of Vat. M.; Rom. Alex. FA. 
have many other variations ?] Netophathites, [Nelo- 
phati, Netophatites, de N etephatt]), 2 Sam. xiii. 
28, 29; 2 K. xxv. 23; 1 Chr. xi. 30, xxvii. 13, 15; 
Jer. sl. 8. The plural form, THE NETOPHATHITES 
(the ebrew word being the same as the above) 
occurs in 1 Chr. ii. 54, ix. 16. G. 


NETTLE. ‘The representative in the A. V. 





of his wisdom and picty, © sacerdos factus est in Tem 
plo Domini” (Tischendorf, Evang. Apoc., p. 316} 
b Comp. 2 K. xxv. 28, with Jer. xl. 8. 
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NETTLE 


of the Hebrew words chdril and kimmdésh or 
kimésh. 


1. Chéril Mn 7 ppv-yava &ypia: a sentis, 
urvica, spina) occurs in Job xxx. 7 — the patriarch 
complains of the contempt in which he was held 
by the lowest. of the people, who, from poverty, were 
obliged to live on the wild shrubs of the desert: 
« Among the bushes they brayed, under the chidril 
they were gathered together,” and in Prov. xxiv. 
31, where of ‘the field of the slothful,”’ it is said, 
“it was all grown over with thorns (Aimmeéshénim), 
and charullim had covered the face thereof;’’ see 
also Zeph. ii. 9: the curse of Moab and .Ammon is 
that they shall be “the breeding of chdril and 
salt-pits.”’ 

There is very great uncertainty as to the meaning 
of the word chart, and numerous are the plants 
which commentators have sought to identify with 
it: brambles, sea-orache, butchers’ broom, thistles, 
have all been proposed (see Celsius, //ierob. ii. 165). 
The generality of critics and some modern versions 
are in favor of the nettle. Some have objected to 
the nettle as not being of a sutficient size to suit 
the passave in Job (/. c.); but in our own country 
nettles grow to the height of six or even seven feet 
when drawn up under trees or hedges; and it is 
worthy of remark that, in the passayve of Job quoted 
above, bushes and chdriil are associated. Not much 
better founded is Dr. Royle’s objection (Kitto’s 
Cyc. art. Charul) that both thorny plants and net- 
tles must be excluded, “as no one would voluntarily 
resort to such a situation; ” for the people of whom: 
Job is speaking might readily be supposed to resort 
to such a shade, as in a sandy desert the thorn- 
bushes and tall nettle§ ¢rowing by their side would 
afford; or we may suppose that those who “ for 
want and famine” were driven into the wilderness 
were gathered together under the nettles for the | 
purpose of gathering them for food, together with 
the sea-orache and juniper-roots (Job xxx. 4). Cel- 
tius believes the chdril is identical with the Christ- 
thorn (Zizyphus Paliurus)—the Paliurus aculentus 
of modern botanists — but his opinion is by no 
means well founded. The passage in Proverbs 
(. c.) appears to forbid us identifying the chdvtil 
With the Paliurus aculeatus ; for the context, “I 
went by, and lo it was all grown over with himshén 
and charullim,” scems to point to some weed of 
quicker growth than the plant proposed by Celsius. 
Dr. Royle has argued in favor of some species of 
wild mustard, and refers the Llebrew word to one 
of nappies similar form in Arabic, namely, Khaz- 
: onun ites he traces the English charlock or 
Senstin: ; e well-known troublesome weed. The 
ate ak As passages would suit this interpretation, 
intended hee possible that wild mustard may be 

add is y charél. The etymology % too, we may 
» 48 88 much in favor of the wild mustard as of 
ee 

Q@ e 
mith eet (from dpvyw, “to burn,” “to roast,” 


e to the derivation of the Hebrew word 
Properly signifies “dry sticks,”  fagots.” 


b Ss 
; ‘Ann, from “PT (937, to burn”), ' addita 


Zone “lone hypochoristica fl.” See Fiirst, Heb. 
"? Cf. urtiea ab uro, ; 


© te. th 
Stained the ; 
0 


talian version of Diodati. We have often 
© Latin forms of writers, og being familiar 
€ts of Celsius and Bochart. 


ee ae ey 
Own, plur. from 7 10 v1). | 
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the nettle, one or other of which plants appears to 
be denoted by the Hebrew word. We are inclined 
to adopt Dr. Royle’s vpinion, as the following word 
probably denotes the ved/le. 

2. Kimmésh’ or kimésh (WAP, WWI): 
axdvOiva tvAa. &kavOa, OAcOpos: uriter). “ Very 
many interpreters,’ says Celsius (f/ferob. it. 207) 
“understand the vetile by this word. Of the oldet 
Jewish doctors, Rh. Ben Melech, on Prov. xxiv. 31, 
asserts that Avmmdsh is a kind of thorn (spine), 
commonly called a nettle.’ The Vulevate, Arias 
Montanus, Luther, Deodatius,¢ the Spanish and 
Enelish versions, are all in favor of the nettle. 

The word occurs in Is. xxxiv. 13: of Edoin it is 
said, that “there shall come up nettles and bram- 
bles in the fortresses thereof:”? and in Hos. ix. 6. 
Another form of the same word, Admméshdnim 4 
(“ thorns,’? A. V.), oceurs ino Prov. xxiv. 31: the 
field of the slothful was all grown over with Aim- 
meshonim.” Modern conmentators are generally 
avreed upon the signification of this term, which, 
as it is admirably suited to all the Scriptural pas- 
sayes, may well be understood to denote some spe- 
cies of nettle (Ortics). W. HU. 

NEW MOON (@77, WITT WN: 
veounvia, vouunvia: caleuhe, noomentt). The first 
day of the hinar month was observed as a holy day. 
In addition to the daily sacrifice there were offered 
two young bullocks, a ram. and seven lanibs of the 
first vear as a burnt offering, with the proper meat- 
otterings and. drink-ofterings, and a kid as a sin- 
offering (Num. xxviii. 11-15).¢ It was not. a day 
of holy convocation [I EsTrvAts], and was not 
therefore of the same dignity as the Sabbath. 
But, as on the Sabbath, trade and handicraft-work 
were stopped (Ain. viii. 5), the Temple was opened 
for public worship (Iz. xlvi. 33 Is. Ixvi. 23), and, 
in the kingdom of Israel at least, the people seein to 
have resorted to the prophets for religions instruc- 
tion.g The trumpets were blown at the offering of 
the special sacrifices for the day, as on the solemn 
festivals (Num. x. 10; Ps. Ixxxi. 3). That it was 
an occasion for state-banquets may be inferred from 
David’s regarding himself as especially bound to 
sit at the king's table at the new moon (1 Sam. 
xx. 5-24). In later, if not in earlier times, fasting 
was intermitted at‘the new moons, as it was on the 
Sabbaths and the great feasts and their eves (Jud. 
vill. 6). [Fasts.] 

The new moons are generally mentioned so as to 
show that they were regarded as a peculiar class of 
holy days, to be distinguished from the solemn 
feasts and the Sabbaths (Ez. xlv. 17; 1 Chr. xxiii. 
31; 2 Chr. ii. 4, viii. 13, xxxi. 33 [zr. iii. 5; Neh 
x. 33). ; 

The seventh new moon of the religious year, being 
that of Tisri, commenced the civil year, and had 


e The day of the new moon is not mentioned in 
Exodus, Leviticus, or Deuteronomy. 

J * It has been usual to understand “new moon 
days ”? as intended in Cal. iv. 10; but the term (pyvas) 
may signify “months,” ¢. ¢. certain of them regarded 
as specially sacred, in conformity with the stricter 
senee of the word and an ancient Jewish usage (sce 
Meyer 7a loc.). Hi. 

g 2K. iv. 23. When the Shnnammite is going to the 
prophet, her husband asks her, ° Wherefore wilt thou 
fo to him to-day? It is neither new moon nor sab 
bath’ See the notes of Vatablus, Grotius. ana 
Keil 
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a significance and rites of its own. It was a day of 
holy convocation. [ThumMprts, Feast or.) 

By what method the commencement of the 
month was ascertained in the time of Moses is un- 
certain. ‘The Mishna@ deseribes the manner in 
Whieh it was determined seven times in the year by 
observing the first appearance of the moon, which, 
according to Mannonides, derived its origin, by 
tradition, from Moses, and continued in use as 
long as the Sanhedrim existed. On the 30th day 
of the month watehimen were placed on command- 
ine heights round Jerusalem to watch the sky. As 
svon as each of them detected the moon he hastened 
to a house in the city, which was kept for the pur- 
pose, and was there examined by the president of 
the Sanhedrin. When the evidence of the appear- 
ance was deemed satisfactory, the president rose up 
and formally announced it, uttering the words, It 


is consecrated (79999). The information was 
immediately sent throughout the land from the 
Mount of Olives, by beacon-fires on the tops of the 
hills. At one period the Samaritans are said to have 
deceived the Jews by false fires, and swift inessen- 
gers were afterwards emploved. When the moon 
was not visible on account of clouds, and in the tive 
months when the watchmen were not sent out, the 
month was considered to commence on the morning 
of the day which followed the 50th. According to 
Maimonides the Rabbinists altered their method 
when the Sanhedrim ceased to exist, and have ever 
since determined the month by astronomical ealeu- 
lation, while the Caraites have retained the old cus- 
tom of depending on the appearance of the moon. 
The religious observance of the day of the new 
moon may plainly be regarded as the consecration 
of a natural division of time. Such a usage would 
80 readily suevest itself to the human mind that it 
is not wonderful that we find traces of it amonest 
other nations. There seems to be but little ground 
for founding on these traces the notion that the 
Hebrews derived it from the Gentiles, as Spencer 
and Michaelis have done; ® and still less for attach- 
ing to it any of those symbolical meanines which 
have been imagined by some other writers (see Carp- 
zov, App. Crit. p. 425). Ewald thinks that it was 
at first a simple household festival, and that on this 
account the law does not take much notice of it. 
He also considers that there is some reason to sup- 
pose that the day of the full moon was similarly 
observed by the Ilebrews in very remote times. 
(Carpzov, Apparat, Hist. Crit. p. 423; Spencer, 
De Leg. Icb. lib. iii. dissert. iv.; Selden, De Ann. 
Civ. “Heb. iy., xi.; Mishna, Rosh Hashanah, vol. ii. 
p. 338, ed. Surenhus.; Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaten, 
cap. xxii.; Ewald, Alterthiimer, p. 894; Cudworth 
on the Lord’s Supper, ec. iii.; Lightfoot, Tenple 
Service, cap. xi.) S.C. 


NEW TESTAMENT. The origin, history, 
and characteristics of the constituent books and of 
the great versions of the N. T., the mutual rela- 
tions of the Gospels, and the formation of the Canon, 
are discussed in other articles. It is proposed now 
to consider the Text of the N. T. The subject 





@ Rosh Hashanah, Surenhusius, ii. 338, sq. 

b The three passages from ancient writers which seem 
most to the point of those which are quoted, are in 
Macrobius, Horace, and Tacitus, The first says, “ Pris- 
cis tewwporibus pontifici minori hwxe provincia delegata 
fuit, ut noves lune primum observarct aspectum vi- 
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naturally divides itself into the following heads 
which will be examined in succession: — 


[. Tne History oF tHe Wrrrren Text. 


§§ 1-11. The earliest history of the text 
Autographs. Corruptions. The text of 
Clement and Origen. 

12-15. Theories of recensions of the text. 
16-25. External characteristics of MSS. 
26-29. Enumeration of MSS. § 28. Un- 
cial. 29. Cursive. 

§§ 30-40. Classification of various readings. 


LIS To 7 


§ 
N 
§ 


Il. Tue History oF THE PRINTED TExt. 


§ 1. The great periods. 

§§ 2-5. § 2. The Complutensian Polyglott. 

§ 3. The editions of Erasmus. § 4. The 

editions of Stephens. § 5. Beza and El- 

zevir (Icnglish version). 

$$ 6-10. § 6. Walton; Curcellreus; Mill 
§ 7. Bentley. § & G. v. Maestricht; 
[Bengel;] Wetstein. § 9. Griesbach; 
Matthwi. §10. Scholz. 

§§ 11-13. § 11. Lachmann. § 12. Tischen- 
dorf. § 13. Tregelles; Alford. 


Ill. Prixcrpites or TEXTUAL Crrvricism. 


§§ 1-9. External evidence. 
§§ 10-13. Internal evidence. 


[V. TE LANGUAGE OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 


I. Tur History oF THE Written Text. 


1. The early history of the Apostolic writings 
offers no points of distinguislfing literary interest. 
externally, as far as it can be traced, it is the same 
as that of other contemporary books. St. Paal, 
like Cicero or Pliny, often employed the services of 
an amanuensis, to whom he dictated his letters, 
affixing the salutation ‘¢ with his own hand” (1 
Cor, xvi. 21; 2 Thess. iii. 17; Col. iv. 18). In one 
ease the scribe has added a clause in his own name 
(Rom. xvi. 22). Once, in writing to the Galatians, 
the Apostle appears to apologize for the rudeness 
of the autograph which he addressed to them, as if 
trom defective sight (Gal. vi. 11). If we pass on- 
wards one step, it does not appear that any special 
care was taken in the first age to preserve the books 
of the N. T. from the various injuries of time, or 
to insure perfect accuracy of transcription. They 
Were given as a heritage to man, and it was some 
time before men felt the full value of the gift. The 
original copies seem to have soon perished; and we 
may perhaps see in this a providential provision 
against that spirit of superstition which in earlier 
times converted the symbols of God's redemption 
into objects of idolatry (2 K. xviii. 4). It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that in the controversies at the 
close of the second century, which often turned 
upon disputed readings of Scripture, no appeal was 
made to the Apostolic originals. The few 
in which it has been supposed that they are referred 
to will not bear examination. Ignatius, so far from 
appealing to Christian archives, distinctly turns, as 








sainque regi sacrificulo nuntiarct ’’ (Sat. {. 15). In the 
second the day is referred to as a social festival (Od. 
iii. 23, 9); and in Tacitus we are informed that the 
ancient Germans assembled on the days of new and 
full moon, considering them to be auspicious for new 
undertakings (Germ. c. xl.). 


| 


ae 
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the whole context shows, to the examples of the Jew- 
ish Church (ra dpxata — ad Philud. 8). ‘Tertullian 
again, when he speaks of * the authentic epistles ” 
of the Apostles (De Preescr. fer. xxxvi., * apud 
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mentary to the Jewish Canon, was first distinctly 
realized. 

3. In the time of the Diocletian persecution 
(A. D. 303) copies of the Christian Scriptures were 


quas ipse authentice litters eorum recitantur ”’),! sufficiently numerous to furnish a special object for 
uses the term of the pure Greek text as contrasted | persecutors, and a characteristic name to renegades 


with the current Latin version (comp. de J/onog. 
xi., “sciamus plane non sic esse in Graeco «uthen- 


who saved themsclyes by surrendering the sacred 
hooks (tradilures, August. /p. Ixxvi. 2). Partly, 


fico’ 4). The silence of the sub-Apostolic age is; perhaps, owing to the destruction thus caused, but 
made more striking by the legends which were| still more from the natural eftects of time, no MS. 
circulated after. It was said that when the grave! of the N. T. of the first three centuries remains.? 
of Barnabas in Cyprus was opened, in the filth} Some of the oldest extant were certainly copied 


century, in obedience to a vision, the saint was- 
found holding a (Greek) copy of St. Matthew writ- 
ten with his own band. The copy was taken to Con- 
stantinople, and used as the standard of the sacred | 
text (Credner, “inl. § 39; Assem. Bibl. Ov. ii. 81). 


from others which dated from within this period, 
but as yet no one ean be placed further back than 
the time of Constantine. It is recorded of this 
monarch that one of his first acts after the founda- 
tion of Constantinople was to order the preparation 


The autograph copy of St. John’s Gospel (avrd 71d of fifty MSS. of the Holy Scriptures, required for 
ididXetpoy Tov evayyeAtorov) Was said to be pre- | the use of the Church, « on fair skins.(év dip €pats 
served at Ephesus «by the grace of God, and wor-| edxatagkevots) by skillful calligraphists ” (useb. 
shipped (rpooxuvetrac) by the faithful there,” in’ Vit. Const. iv. 36); and to the veneral use of this 
the fourth century (?), ({Petr. Alex.] p. 518, ed.! better material we probably owe our most venerable 
Migne, quoted from Chron. Pasch. p. 5); though! copies, which are written on vellum of singular 
according to another account it was found in the! excellence and fineness. But though no fragment 
ruins of the Temple when Julian attempted to re-j| of the N. ‘T. of the first century still remains, the 
build it (Philostorg. vii. 14). A similar belief was | [talian and Eyyptian papyri, which are of that 
current even in the last century. I[t was said that date, give a clear notion of the calligraphy of the 
parts of the (Latin) autograph of St. Mark were! period. In these the text is written in columns, 
preserved at Venice and Prague; but on examina-j| rudely divided, in somewhat awkward capital let- 
tion these were shown to be fragments of a MS. of | ters (weeials), without any punctuation or division 
the Vulgate of the sixth century (Dobrowsky, /’rag-: of words. The tot, which was afterwards sub- 
mentum Pragense Lv. S. Marci, 1778). scribed, is commonly, but not always, adscribed ; 
2. In the natural course of things the Apostolic | aud there is no trace of accents or breathines. The 
autoyraplis would be likely to perish soon. The ma-| carliest MSS. of the N.'T. bear a general resem- 
terial which was commonly used for letters, the pa | blance to this primitive type, and we may reason- 
pyTus-paper to which St. John incidentally alludes | ably believe that the Apostolic originals were thus 
(2 Jolin 12, Sa xXaprov Kal péAavos; comp. 3 | written. (Plate i. fie. 1.) 
John 13, 5: éAavos kal kaddmov), Was sincularly| 4. In addition to the later MSS., the earliest 
fravile, and even the stouter kinds, likely to be used | versions and patristic quotations give very important 
for the historical books, were not fitted to bear con- testimony to the character and history of the aute- 





stant use. The papyrus fragments which have come 
down to the present time have been preserved under 
peculiar circumstances, as at Llerculaneum or in 


Nicene text. [ixpress statements of readings which 
are found in some of the most ancient Christian 
writers are, indeed, the first direct evidence which 


Egyptian tombs: and Jerome notices that the li- | we have, and are consequently of the highest im- 


brary of Pamphilus at Coesarea wag already in part 
destroyed (ex parte corruptam) when, in less than | 
a century after its formation, two presbyters of the ; 
Church endeavored to restore the papyrus MSS, (its | 
the context implies) on parchment (-+in membra- 
nis,”’ Hieron. /p. xxxiv. (141), quoted by Tisehdf. 
in Herzog’s Encykl., Bibeltect des N. 7. p. 159). 
Parchment (2 Tim. iv. 13. euBpava), Which was 
more durable, was proportionately rarer and more 
costly. And yet more than this. In the first age 








portance. But till the last quarter of the second 
century this source of information fails us. Not 
only are the remains of Christian literature up to 
that time extremely seanty, but the practice of 
verbal quotation front the N. 'T. was not yet prev- 
went. The evangelic citations in the Apostolic 
Fathers and in Justin Martyr show that the oral 
tradition was still as widely current as the written 
Gospels (comp. Westcott’s Canon of the N. T. pp. 


| 125-195), and there is not in those writers one 


the written word of the Apostles occupied no au-j express verbal citation from the other Apostolic 
thoritative position above their spoken word, and} hooks.¢ This. latter phenomenon is in a great 
the vivid memory of their personal teaching. And! measure to be explained by the nature of their 


when the true value of the Apostolic writings was! 
afterwards revealed by the progress of the Church, 
then collections of “the divine oracles’ would be 
chietly sought for among Christians. On all ac- 
counts it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
autographs perished during that solenm pause 
Which followed the Apostolic age, in which the 


idea of a Christian Canon, parallel and supple- 
Ser ee ey eee 


Le en a, 


a 7 : mae 
a esbach (Opuscula, if. 69-76) endeavors to show 
zi vonl simply means pure, uncorr'pted, 
pyrus fragments of part of St. Matthew, dating | 


Panis. first century (??), are announced (1861) for 
‘ tion by Dr. Simonides. {It is hardly necessary 
Say that these are forgeries. A.] 
133 


writings. As soon as definite controversies arose 
amone Christians, the text of the N. T. assumed 
its true importance. The earliest monuments of 
these remain in the works of TIrencus, Hippolytus 
(Pseudo-Orivgen), and Tertullian, who quote many 
of the arguments of the leading adversaries of the 
Church. Charges of corrupting the sacred text are 
urged on both sides with great acrnmony.  Dio- 


¢ In the epistle of Polycarp some interesting various 
readings occur, which are found also in later copies. 
Acts ji. 24, rod dou for rov Oavarov: 1 Tim. vi. 7, add 
ovdé for SnAov ore ovde; 1 John iv. 8, €v copxi eAnAv- 
Oévar. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 8 (Polye. ad Phil. 4 4). 
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nysius of Corinth (+ cir. AJb. 176, ap. Euseb. 7. Ee: 
iv. 23), Tremeus (ein, A.D. ITT: iv. G, 1), Pertul- | 
lian (eir. A.D. 210; De Carne Christ, 19, pp. 885 e | 
Ade. Mare. iv. v. passim), Clement of Alexandria 
(cir, ALD. 200; Strom, iv. 68 41), and ata later: 
time Ambrose (oir, ALD. S752 De Spr Ss ii. 10), 
accuse their opponents of this offense: but with 
one ereat exception the instances which are brought 
forward ino support of the accusation generally re- 
solve themselves into various readings, in whieh the 
decision cumot always be given in faver of the 
catholic disputant: and even where the unorthodox 
reading is certaindy wrong it) ean be shown that it 
Was widely spread among writers of different opin- 
lons (e.g. Matt. ab 27, nee Filium nisi Pater et 


eu) volnerit: Fihtus revelare:’? John i. 13. $5 — | 
, oe ’ . . | 
eyevy70n). Willful interpolations or changes are’ 


extremely rare, if they exist at all ccomp. Valent. 
ap. Tren. i. 4, 5, add. dedzryres, Col. 1. 16), except 
in the case of Mareion. His mode of dealing with 
the writings of the N.T., in which he was followed 
by his sehool, was, as ‘Tertullian says, to use the 
knife rather than subtlety of interpretation. Phere 
ean be no reasouable doubt that he dealt in’ the 
most arbitrary manner with whole books, and that | 
he removed from the Gospel of St. Luke many 
passages which were opposed to Ins peeuliar views. 
But when these fundamental changes were once 
made he seems to have adhered serupnlously to the’ 
text whieh he found. Ino the isolated) readings . 
which he is said to have altered, it happens not 
unrequently that he has retained the right read- 
jug, and that his opponents are in error (Luke v. 
14 om. 7d Sa@pov: Gal. i. 4, ofs obSé: 2 Cor. iv. 
972). In very many eases the alleged corruption is 
a various reading, more or less supported by other 
authorities (Luke xii. 38, ésmepivyy 1 Cor. x. 9, 
Xpiardvi 1 Thess. ii. 15, add. i3fous). And where 
the changes seem most arbitrary there is evidenee 
to show that the interpolations were not wholly due | 
to his sehool: Luke xviii. 19, 6 matips xxi. 25 1 
Cor. x. 19 (28), add. iepd0uTov. (Comp. Fahn, 
Feangelam Marctonis : Vhilo, Cod. poor. i. 403- 
486; Kitsehl, Dos Leong. Mare. 1846; Volekmar, 
Das kvang. Mire. Leipsie, 1852: but no exam- 
ination of Marcion’s text is completely satisfac- 
tory). 

5. Several very important conclusions follow from 
this earliest. appearance of textual criticism. — It is 
in the first place evident that various readings ex- 
isted in the hooks of the N. Te at a0 time prior to 
all extant authorities. Tistory attords no trace of 
the pure Apostolic originals. Again, from the 
preservation of the first’ variations noticed, which 
are often extremely minute, in one or more of the 
primary documents still left. we may be certain 
that. no important chanves have been made in the 
sacred text’ which we camnot now detect. The 
niaterials for ascertaining the true reading are found 
to be complete when tested by the earliest witnesses. 
And yet further: from the minuteness of some of 
the variations which are urged in controversy, it is 
obvious that the words of the N. 'T. were watched 
with the most jealous care, and that the least dif- 
ferences of phrase were guarded with serupulous 
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and faithful piety, to be used in after-time by that 
wide-reaching criticism which was foreign to the 
spirit of the first ages.@ 

6. Passing from these isolated quotations we find 
the first vreat witnesses to the Apostolic text in the 
early Syriac and Latin versions, and in the rich 
quotations of Clement of Alexandria (f cir. A. D. 
220) and Origen (A. p. 184-254). The versions 


will he treated of elsewhere, and with them the 


Latin quotations of the translator of Irensus and 
of Tertullian. The Greek quotations in the re- 
mains of the original text of Ireneeus and in Hip- 
polytus are of wreat value, but vield in extent and 
importance to those of the two Alexandrine fathers. 
From the extant works of Origen alone no incon- 
siderable portion of the whole N. T., with the ex- 
ception of St. James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and 
the Apocalypse, might be transcribed, and the re- 
currence of small variations in long passages proves 
that the quotations were accurately made and not 
simply from) memory. 

7. The evancelic text of Clement is far from 
pure. ‘Pwo chief causes contributed especially to 
corrupt the text of the Gospels, the attempts to 
harmonize parallel narratives, and the influence of 
tradition, “The former assumed a special import- 
ance from the Déttessaron of Tatian (cir. A. D. 
170. Comp. Hist. of NLT. Canon, 358-362, 
Tischdf. on Matt. xxvii. 49) and the latter, which 
was, as has been remarked, very creat in the time 
of Justin ML, still lingered.c The quotations of 
Clement. sutler from both these disturbing forces 
(Matt. viii, 22. x. 30, xi. 27. xix. Q4, xxiii. 27, xxv. 
41, x. 26, omitted by Tischdf. (ef. Mark iv. 22 and 
the reading of Origen, Opp. iii. 235] Luke iii. 29), 
und he seems to have derived from his copies of the 
Gospels two savings of the Lord which form no 
part of the canonical text. (Comp. Tischdf. on 
Matt. vi. 33; Luke xvi. 11.) Elsewhere his quota- 
tions are free, or a confused mixture of two mnar- 
ratives (Matt. v. 45, vi, 26, 32 f., xxii. 87; Mark 
xi, 43), but in innumerable places he has preserved 
the trne reading (Matt. v. 4, 5, 42, 48, viii. 22, xi. 
17, xiii. 20, xxiii. 26: Acts ii, 41, xvii. 26). His 
quotations from the Epistles are of the very highest 
value. In these tradition had no prevailing power, 
though ‘Tatian is said to have altered in parts the 


Janguage of the Epistles (Euseb. 7. /. iv. 29); 


and the text was left comparatively free from cor- 
ruptions. Against the few false readings which he 
supports (e.g. 1 Pet. ii. 3, Xpiords; Rom. iii. 26, 
Incoov: Vill. 11, 81a rod evox. my.) may be 
brought forward a long list of passages in which 
he combines with a few of the best authorities in 
upholding the true text (e. g. 1 Pet. ii. 2; Rom. 
ii. 17, x. 8, xv. 29; 1 Cor. ii, 13, vii. 3, 5, 35, 39, 
vill. 2, x. Q4). 

8. But Oriven stands as far first of all the ante 
Nicene fathers in critical authority as he does in 
commanding genius, and his writings are an almost 
inexhaustible storehouse for the history of the text. 
In inany places it seems that the printed text of 


his works has been modernized: and till a new and 


thorough collation of the MSS. has been made, 8 
doubt, must remain whether his quotations have 











a Trenteus notices two various readings of import- 
ance, in which he maintains the true text, Matt. i. 18, 
rov d¢ yptovou (iii. 16, 2), Apoe. xiif. 18 (v. 80, 1). 

The letter of Ptolemmus (cir. a. Dp. 150) to Flora 
(Epiph. i. 216) contains some important early variations 
in the evangelic text. 


b Jerome notices the result of this in his time in 
strony terms, Pref in Evang. 

¢ To what extent tradition might modify the current 
text is still clearly seen from the Coder Bez@ and 
some Latin copies, which probably give a text dating 


Pin essence from the close of the 2d century. 
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not suffered by the hands of scribes, as the MSS. 
of the N. T. have suffered, though in a less deuree. 
The testimony which Origen bears as to the cor- 
ruption of the text of the Gospels in his time ditlers 
from the general statements which have been al- 
ready noticed as being the deliberate judgment. of 
a scholar and not the plea of a controversialist. 
“ As the case stands,’ he says, “it is obvious that 
the difference between the copies is considerable, 
partly from the carelessness of individual scribes, 
partly from the wicked daring of some in correcting 
what is written, partly also from [the changes made 
by] those who add or remove what scems good to 
them in the process of correction’ (Orig. /n 
Matt. t. xv. § 14). In the case of the LXX., he 
adds, he removed or at least indicated those cor- 
‘ruptions by a comparison of “ editions ” (éxddaets), 
and we may helieve that he took equal care to as- 
certain, at least for his own use, the true text of 
the N. T., thouvh he did not venture to arouse the 
prejudice of his contemporaries by openly revising 
it, as the old translation adds (/n Afait. xv. vet. int. 
“in exemplaribus autem Novi Testamenti hoc 
ipsum me posse facere sine periculo non putavi"’). 
Kven in the form in which they have come down 
to us, the writings of Origen, as a whole, contain 
the noblest early memorial of the apostolic text. 
And, though there is no evidence that he published 
any recension of the text, yet it is not unlikely that 
he wrote out copies of the N. T. with his own 
hand (Redepenniny, Origenes, ii. 184), which were 
spread widely in after time. ‘Thus Jerome appeals 
to “the copies of Adamantius,”’ ¢ e. Origen (Jn 
Matt. xxiv. 36; Gal. iii. 1), and the copy of 
Pamphilus can hardly have been other than a copy 
of Origen’s text (Cod. H, Subscription, Inf. § 26). 
From Piamphilus the text passed to Eusebius and 
Euthalius, and it is scarcely rash to believe that it 
can be traced, though imperfectly, in existing MSS. 
as C L. (Comp. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. i. Ixxvi. 
ff.; cxxx. ff.) 
9. In thirteen cases (Norton, Genuineness of 
the Gospels, i. 234-236 [Add. Notes, pp. xeviii- 
ci., 2d Amer. ed.]) Oriyven has expressly noticed 
varieties of reading in the Gospels (Matt. viii. 28, 
xvi. 20, xviii. 1, xxi. 5, 9, 15, xxvii. 17; Mark iii. 
18; Luke i. 46, ix. 48, xiv. 19, xxiii. 45; Jolin i. 
3, 4: 28).2 In three of these passaves the varia- 
tions which he notices are no longer found in our 
Greek copies (Matt. xxi. 9 or 15, otew for vid: 
Tregelles, cd loc.; Mark iii. 18 (ii. 14), AeBhy rv 
tov AA®. (? [PD with some Latin MSS. reads AeB- 
Batov]); Luke i. 46, EAcodBer for Mapiau; so in 
some Latin copies); in seven our copies are still 
divided ; in two (Matt. viii. 28, Tadapnveav; John 
1. 28, By@aBapa) the reading which was only found 
in a few MSS. is now widely spread: in the re- 
maining place (Matt. xxvii. 17, Incoov BapaBBav) 
a few copies of no great age retain the interpolation 
which was found in his time “ in very ancient 
coples."’ It is more remarkable that Origen asserts, 
in answer to Celsus, that our Lord is nowhere 
Maen elu in the Gospels circulated 
ae ic this is undoubtedly the 
10 The” Me ark vi. 3 (Orig. ¢. Cels. vi. 36). 
sholl fe evanvelic quotations of Origen are not 
y tree from the admixture of traditional glosses 


ee athe, cg, ae tee 


@ These words soem to’ 
vector (S:opbwris). 
> To these Mr. Hort (to 


refer to the professional cor- 


Whom the writer owes many 
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whieh have been noticed in Clement, and often pre- 
sent a confusion of paraflel passaves (Matt. v. 44, 
vi. (35), vil. 2 fh, xiti, 11, xxvi. 27 f.; 1 Tim. iv. 
1); but there is little ditheulty in separating his 
eenuine text from these natural corruptions, and a 
few references are sutlicient to indicate its extreme 
importance (Matt. iv. 10, vi. 13, xv. 8, 35; Mark 
1.2,x. 20; Luke xxi. 19; John vii. 89; Acts x. 10; 
ltom. vill. 28). 

11. In the Epistles Origen once notices a strik- 
ing variation in Heb. i1.9, ywpls Oeod lor xdpire 
Geov, Which is still attested; but, apart from the 
specific reference to variations, it is evident that he 
himself used MSS. at ditlerent times which varied 
in many details (Mill, Prolegy. § 687). Griesbach, 
who has investigated this fact with the greatest care 
(Meletema i. appended to Couan. Crit. ii. ix.-xl.), 
seems to have exagcerated the extent of these dif- 
ferences while he establishes their existence satis- 
factorily. There can be no doubt that in Origen’s 
time the variations in the N. T. MSS., which we 
have seen to have existed from the earliest. attain- 
able date, and which Origen describes as consider- 
able and wide-spread, were beginning to lead to the 
formation of specific groups of copies. 

Though materials for the history of the text 
during the first three centuries are abundant, uoth- 
ing has been written in detail on the subject since 
the time of Mill. (Prolegg. 240 1) and KR. Simon 
(Historre Critique, 1685-93). What is wanted. is 
nothing Jess than a complete collection at full 
length, from MSs. authority, of all the aute-Nicene 
Greek quotations. These would form a centre 
round which the variations of the versions and 
Latin quotations might be grouped. A first step 
towards this has been made by Anger in his Syn- 
opsis Lee. Matt, Mare., Luc., 1851. The Latin 
quotations are well given by Sabatier, Biabdorum 
Sacrorum Latta verstonces antique, Wo. 

12. The most ancient MSS. and versions now 
extant exhibit the characteristic differences which 
have been found to exist in different parts of the 
works of Origen. ‘Phese cannot have had their 
source later than the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, and probably were much earlier. In classical 
texts, where the MSS. are sufficiently numerous, it 
is generally possible to determine a very few primary 
sources, standing in definite relations to one an- 
other, from which the other copies can be shown to 
flow; and from these the scholar is able to discover 
one source of all. In the case of the N. T. the 
authorities for the text are infinitely more varied 
and extensive than elsewhere, and the question has 
been raised whether it may not be possible to dis« 
tribute them in ike manner and divine from later 
documents the earhest history of the text. Various 
answers have been made which are quite valueless 
us far as they profess to rest on historical evidence ; 
and yet are all more or less interesting as explaining 
the true conditions of the problein. The chief faets, 
it must be noticed, are derived from later docu- 
ments, but the question itself belongs to the last 
half of the seeond century. 

Bengel was the first (1734) who pointed out the 
affinity of certain groups of MSsS., which, as he re- 
marks, must have arisen before the first versions 
were made (Apparatus Criticus, ed. Burk, p. 425). 





suggestions and corrections in this article) adds Matt. 
v. 22, from Cramer, Cat. in Eph. iv. 81, where Origen 
blames the insertion of ci«7. 
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Originally he distinguished three families, of which 
the Cod, Alor, (A), the GriveoeLatin MSS., and 
the mass of the more recent MSS. were respee- 
tively the types. Ata liter time (1737) he adopted 
the simpler division of “two nations,” the Asiatic 
and the Afriean. In the latter he included Cod, 
Alex, the Griveo-Latin MSS., the -Ethiopie., Cop- 
tie [Memphitie], and) Latin versions: the mass of 


the remaining authorities formed the Asiatie class. 


So far no attempt was made to trace the history of 


the eroups, but the general agreement of the most 
ancient witnesses against the more reeent, a fret 


Which Bentley announced, was distinetly asserted, 


though Lengel was vet prepared to aecept the an- 


clent reading as necessarily true. Semler contrih- 


uted nothing of value to Bengel’s theory, but made 
it more widely known CSpled/egiua Obserraticonian, 
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‘his system: he established the existence of a group 
of ancient MSS. distinct from those which could 
he accused of Latinizing (Tregelles, Horne, p 

105). 

13. The chief object of Griesbach in propound- 
in his theory of recensions was to destroy the 
weight of mere numbers.? The critical result with 
him had far more interest than the historical pro- 
cess; and, apart from all consideration as to the ori- 
«in of the variations, the facts which he pointed 
out are of permanent value. Others carried on the 
investigation from the point where he left it. Hug 
endeavored, with much ingenuity, to place the 
theory ona historical basis (Ainlettung in N. T. 
Ist ed. 1808; 3d, 1826). According to him, the 
text of the N. T. fell into a state of considerable 
| corruption during the second century. To this form 


ete., added to his edition of Wetsteiu's Lelie ad, he applied the term ow) Soars (common edi- 


Crisin atyue Int. N. 
1767). 


TP. U6: Apparatus, cte., 
The honor of caretully determining the 


‘dion, whieh had been applied by Alexandrine critics 
, to the unrevised text of Homer, and in later times 


relations of critical authorities tor the N. Ty text | to the unrevised text of the LAX. (i. 144). In the 
belones to Griesbach.  ‘Plis great scholar cave a -eourse of the third century this text, he supposed, 
summary of his theory in his //sforia Tort, Gro; underwent a threefold revision, by Hesychius in 
Lpist, Paul, (ATTT, Opuses it. 1-135) and in the) Myypt, by Lueiun at Antioch, and by Origen in 


prefhee to his first edition of the Greek Test. 


This, Palestine. 


So that our existing documents repre- 


earlier essay, Dessert. Crit. de Codd, quat, rang, , sent four classes: (1.) The unrevised, D. T, 18, 69 


Origenianis (A771, Opuse. i.), is incomplete. 


Ac-. in the Gospels: D Ey inthe Acts; Dy Fo Go in the 


cording to Griesbach (Vor. Test, Pret. pp. Ixx. th); Pauline Epistles: the old Latin and Thebaic, and 
two distinct recensious of the Gospels existed at the; in part the Peshito Syriac; and the quotations of 
heginning of the third century: the .lMcerdrrne,| Clement and Origen. (2.) The Egyptian recension 


represented by BCL, 1. 15, 83. 69, 106, the Cop- 
tie, JEthiop., Arm, and later Syrian versions, and 
the quotations of Clem. Alex.. Origen, Eusebius, 
Cyril. Alex., Isid. Pelus.; and the Wesfera, repre- 


sented by D, and in part by 1, 15, 69, the aicient | 


Latin version and Fathers, and sometimes by the 
Syriac and Arabic versions. Cod. sllae. was to be 
regarded as giving a more recent (Constantinopol- 
itan) text in the Gospels. As to the origin of the 
variations ino the text, Griesbach supposed that 
copies were at first derived from the separate auto- 
graphs or imperfect. collections of the apostolic 
hooks. These were gradually interpolated, especially 
as they were intended for private use, by losses of 
various kinds, till at length authoritative editions 
of the collection of the Gospels and the letters 
(edayyéAtoy 6 amdaToXos, TO aTogTOALK)Y) Were 
wade. “These gave in the main a pure text, and 
thus two classes of MSS. were atterwards current, 
those derived from the interpolated copies (IV cs¢- 
ern), and those derived from the evaryyeAtov und 
anortoAukody (Alexandrine, /austern ;  Opuse. it. 
T7-00s WMeletemata, xliv.). Ata later time Gries- 
bach rejected these historical conjectures (Vor. Test. 
ed, 2,1796; yet comp. AMeletem. }. ec.) and repeated 
with ereater care and fullness, from his enlarged 
knowledge of the authorities, the threefold division 
which he had originally made CV. 7. i. Pref, 
Ixx.-Ixxvil. ed. Sehulz). At the same time he ree- 
ornized the existence of mixed and transitional texts; 
iid when he characterized by a happy epigram 
(grammaticum egit: Alerandrinus censor, inter- 
pretem occidentalis) the difference of the two aycient 
fainilies, he frankly admitted that no existing docu- 
ment exhibited either “ recension’ in a pure form. 
His great merit was independent of the details of 





a This he states distinctly (Syamb, Crit. i. exxii.): 
© Pracipuus vero recensionum in criscos sacra exer- 
titio usus hic est, ut corum auctoritate lectiones bonns, 
sed in paucis libris superstites defendamus adversus 
juniorum et vulgarium codicum innumerabilem pene 


 * 


of Hesyehius; BC L in Gospels; A B C 17 in the 
Pauline Epistles; A BC Acts and Catholic Epis- 
tles; AC in the Apocalypse: the Memphitic ver- 
sion; and the quotations of Cyril. Alex. and Ath- 
anasius. (3.) The Asiatic (Antioch-Constantinople) 
recension of Lucian; I Fr G HOS V and the recent 
MSs. generally; the Gothic and Slavonic versions, 
and the quotations of Theophylact. (4.) The Pal- 
estinian recension of Origen (of the Gospels); A 
K Mz; the Philoxenian Svriac: the quotations of 
Theodoret and Chrysostom. But the slender exter- 
nal proof which Hug adduced in support of this 
system was, in the main, a mere misconception of 
what Jerome said of the labors of Hesychius and 
Lucian on the LAX. (Preslin Paralip. ; e. Ruff. 
HW. 27; and Ep. evi. (185) § 2. The only other pas- 
sages are De Viris ilustr. cap. Ixxvii. Lucianus; 
Praf. m quat. Ev.); the assumed recension of 
Oriven rests on no historical evidence whatever. 
Yet the new analysis of the internal character of 
the documents was not without a valuable result. 
Hug showed that the line of demareation between 
the Alexandrine and Western families of Griesbach 


} 
} 
i 
I 
1 
1 
| 
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Was practically an imaginary one. Not only are the 
extreme types of the two classes connected by a 
series of intermediate links, but many of the quota- 
tions of Clement and Origen belong to the so- 
euled Western text. Griesbach, in examining 
Ilug’s hypothesis, explained this phenomenon by 
showing that at various times Origen used MSS. 
of different types, and admitted that many Western 
readings are found in Alexandrine copies (feletem. 
xlvili, comp. Laurence, /emarks on the Systematic 
Classification of JESS., 1814). 

14. Little remains to be said of later theories. 
Kichhorn accepted the classification of Hug (Zin- 





turbam.’? Comp. i. ii. 624n. The necessity of destroy 

ing this grand source of crror was supreme, as may be 
seen not only from such canons as @. y. Maestricht (bi. 

§ 8, n.), but also from Wetstein'’s Rule xviii.  Lecthy 
plurium codicum c@teris paribus preeferenda est.” 
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litung, 1818-27). Matthsi, the bitter adversary 
of Griesbach, contented himself with asserting the 
paramount claims of the later copies against the 
more ancient, allowing so far their general difter- 
ence (Ueber die soy. Recensiunen, 1804; N. T. 
1782-88). Scholz returning to a simpler arranye- 
ment divided the authorities into two classes, Alex- 
andrine and Constantinopolitan (V. 7’. i. p. xv. fF), 
and maintained the superior purity of the latter on 
the ground of their assumed unanimity. In prac- 
tice he failed to carry out his principles; and the 
unanimity of the later copies has now been shown | 
to be quite imaginary. Since the time of Scholz! 
theories of recensions have found little favor. 
Lachmann, who accepted only ancient authorities, 
simply divided them into Eastern (Alexandrine) 
and Western. Tischendorf, with some reserve, pro- 
poses two great classes, each consisting of two pairs, 
the Alexandrine and Latin, the Asiatic and Byzan- 
tine. Trevelles, discardiyg all theories of recension 
as historic facts, insists on the general accordance of 
ancient authorities as giving an ancient text in con- 
trast with the recent text of the more modern cop- 
ies. At the same time he points out what we may 
suppose to be the “ genealoyy of the text.”’ This 


K MH 
EE GS U, ete. 


15. The fundamental error of the recension theo- 
ries is the assumption either of an actual recension 
or of a pure text of one type, which was variously 
modified in later times, while the fact seems to be 
exactly the converse. Groups of copies spring not! 
from the imperfect reproduction of the character of | 
one typical exemplar, but froin the multiplication 
of characteristic variations. They are the results! 
of a tendency, and not of a fact. They ed 
towards and do not lead from that form of text 
which we regard as their standard. Individuals, 








| 
he exhibits in the following form: — 
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in the genealogical table of our MSS. may be want 
ing, but the specific relations between the groups, 
and their comparative antiquity of origin, are clear. 
This antiquity is determined, not by the demon- 
stration of the immediate dependence of particular 
copies upon one another, but by reference to a 
common standard. ‘The secondary uncials (If 8 U, 
ete.) are not derived from the earlier (BC A) by 
direct descent, but rather both are derived by dif- 
ferent processes from one original. And here va- 
rious considerations will assist the judument of the 
critic. The accumulation of variations may be more 
or Jess rapid in certain directions. A disturbing 
force nay act for a shorter time with greater inten- 
sity, or its effects may be slow and _ protracted. 
Corruptions may be obvious or subtle, the work of 
the ignorant copyist or of the rash scholar; they 
may lie upon the surface or they may penetrate 
into the fabric of the text. But on such points no 
general rules can be laid down. [Tere as elsewhere, 
there is an instinct or tact which discerns likenesses 
or relationships and refuses to be measured mechan 
ivally. It is enough to insist on the truth that the 
varieties in our documents are the result of slow 
and natural growth and not of vielent change. 
Thev are due to the action of intelligible laws and 
rarely, if ever, to the caprice or imperfeet judgment 
of individuals. ‘They contain in themselves their 
history and their explanation. 

16. From the consideration of the earliest history 
of the N. T’. text we now pass to the cra of MSS. 
The quotations of Dionysius ALEX. (fA. D. 264), 
Pierrus ALEX. (Te. A.D. 312), Mernopius (TA. D. 
3811), and Eusenius (fA. b. 340), confirm the prev- 
alence of the ancient type of text; but the public 
establishment of Christianity in the Roman empire 
necessarily led to important changes. Not ouly were 
more copies of the N. ‘T. required for public use 
(Comp. § 3). but the nominal or real adherence of 
the higher ranks to the Christian faith must have 
largely increased the demand for costly MSS. As 
a natural consequence the rude Jlellenistic forms 


| wave way before the current Greek, and at the same 


as Origen, may have exercised an important influ- | time it is reasonable to believe that smoother and 
ence at a particular time and place, but the silent | fuller constructions were substituted for the roucher 
and continual influence of circumstances was greater.: turns of the apostolic language. In this way the 
A pure Alexandrine or Western text is simply a| foundation of the Byzantine text was laid, and the 
fiction. ‘The tendency at Alexandria or Carthage! same influence which thus bevan to work, continued 
was in a certain direction, and necessarily influ-| uninterruptedly till the fill of the Eastern empire. 
enced the character of the current texts with accu- | Meanwhile the multiplication of copies in Africa and 
mulative force as far as it was unchecked by other | Syria was checked by Mohanunedan conquests. ‘The 
influences. This isa general law, and the history! Greek languave ceased to be current in the West. 
of the apostolic books is no exception to it. The} The progress of the Alexandrine and Occidental 
history of their text differs from that of other books! families of MSS. was thus checked; and the mass 
chiefly in this, that, owing to the vreat multiplicity | of recent copies necessarily represent the accumu- 
of testimony, typical copies are here represented by! lated results of one tendeney. 
typical groups of copies, and the intermediate! 17. The appearance of the oldest MSS. has been 
staves are occupied by mixed texts. But if we look | already described. (§ 3.) The MSs. of the 4th 
beneath this complication general lines of change} century, of which Col. Vatican. (B) may be taken 
may be detected. All experience shows that certain] as a type, present a close resemblance to. these. 
\ypes of variation propagate and perpetuate them-| The writing is in clegant continuous (capitals) un- 
selves, and existing docuinents prove that. it was so! cials,? in three columns ¢ without initial letters or 
with the copies of the N. ‘I. Many of the links | 2ote subseript, or ascripl. A small interval serves 
St acne epee sion Sen ea 
@ *€ Those codices are 





“o demand such placed together which appear, purpureis auro argentoque descriptos, vel uncialibus, 
Sati ec ap arrangement; and those which | ut vulgo aiunt, litteris onera mais examita, quam co- 
hore of theint Cente Such as show still more and | d&es; dummodo iwihi meisque permittant pauperes 
celles tae eae of modernized readings ean habere schedulas, et non tam pulcros codices quam 
b Jaca er Wv.] p. 106). ___ | emendatos ” (Praf. in Jobum, ix. 1004, ed. Migne). 
icles ee the false taste of many in his ¢ The Codex Sinaiticus (Cod. Frid. Aug.) has fous 
® Habeant ‘#%) with regard to MSS. of the Bible: columns; Cod. Alex. (A) two. Cf. Scrivener, intro 
q volunt veteres libros, vel in membranis , duction, p. 25, o., for other examples. 


a. 
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as a siinple punctuation: and there are no accents ' comp. Scrivener, /ntroduction, p. 43). A few more 


orbreathings by the hand of the tirst writer, though 
these have been added subsequently. Cnerad writing 
continued in general use till the middle of the 10th 
century.” One uncial MS. (S), the earliest: dated 
copy, bears the date 9493 and for service books the 
same style was retained a century later. From: the 
Ith century downwards carscre writing prevailed, 
but this passed through several fornis suthicienths 
distinet to fix the date of a Ms. with tolerable cer- 
tainty. The earliest cursive Biblical MS. is dated 
NOL AL Dp. (Gosp. 14, Serivener, fate auction, p. 36 
notes, though cursive writing Was used oa COntMry 
before (A. D. S88, Serivener, 4¢.). The MSS. of 
the Tith and 15th centuries abound in the coutrae- 
tions which afterwards passed into the early printed 
Phe materialas well as the writing of MSS. 
underwent successive changes. “The oldest: MSS. 
are written on the thinnest and finest vellum: in 


hooks. 


liter copies the parchment is thick and coarse. qaent of St. Paul's 


Sometimes, as tn Coed. Coltow, (N 
is stained. Papyrus was very rarely used atter the 
§th century. In the 10th century cotton) paper 
(charta bombycina or Danascena) was conerally 
employed In Europe: and one example at least ec- 
curs of its use in the $th century (Vischdf. Ved. 
Cod, Sar. p. d4, quoted by Serivener, Jifroduction, 
p- 21). In the 12th century the commen Tinen or 
rae paper came into use; but paper was © seldom 
used tor Biblical MSS. earher than the 13th) cen- 
tury, and had not eniirely displaced) parchment at 
the wra of the invention of printing, eb. 





1450 (Serivener, Jitroduction, p. 20. One other: 


kind of materia requires notice, redressed pareh- 
ment (madiupynortos. Charta deleticia). ven at 
a very early period the original teat of a parehinent 
MS. was often erased, that the material might be 
used afresh (Cie. ad Aaa. vil. Us Catulle xxii.).” 
In Japse of time the original writing frequently re- 
appears In faint lines below the later text. and = in 
this way many precious fragments of Biblieal MSS. 
Which had been onee obliterated for the transerip- 
tion of other works have been recovered. Of these 
palitupsest MSS. the most famous are those noticed 
below under the letters C Ro Ze. The earliest 
Biblical paliupsest is not older than the 5th een- 
tury (Plate i. fix. 3). 

18. In uncial MSS. the contractions are usually 
limited to a few very common forms (OC, IC, 


[XC, KC, TC,] MHP, AAA, ete., fe. Beds, "Tar 
gous, |xpiords, Kipios. vids,| marip, Aaveid; 


changes in the uneial alphabet at diflerent times is 
given by Scrivener, Lnéroduetion, pp. 27-36. 

6 Mis practice was condemned at the Quinisextine 
Council (vA. pb. 692), Can. 68; but the Commentary of 
Ralsamon shows that in his time (fA. p. 1204) the prac- 
ee had not ceased: onuctwoat tavta Sua Tovs PipAc- 
okampAous TOUS aTuAcuportas Tas MEN Bpavas Twr Oetwr 
yeapov. A Biblical fragment in the British Museum 
has been erased, and used fierce afterwards for Syrian 
writing (Add. 17, 186.0 Cod. Nb 'Tischdf.). 


vecur in later uncial copies, in which there are alao 
suing examples of the ascript iet«, which occurs 
rarely in the Codex Sinaiticus.¢ Accents are not 
found in MSs. older than the 8th century.¢ Breath- 
ins and the apostrophus (Tischdf. Proleg. exxxi.) 
oceur somewhat earlier. The oldest punctuation 
after the simple interval, is a stop like the modern 
Greek colon (in A © 1)), which is accompanied by 
an interval, proportioned in some eases to the length 
of the pause In EF (Gospp.) and B2 (Apoc.). 
Which are MSS. of the 8th century, this point marks 
nu full stop, a colon, or a comma, according as it is 
placed at the top, the middle, or the base of the 
letter (Serivener, p. 42)-" The present note of in- 
terrogation (:) came into use in the 9th century. 
19. A very ingenious attempt was made to sup- 
ply an effectual svstem of punctuation for public 
reading, by Euthalius, who published an arrange- 
[epistles in clauses (@7iyoe) in 


4), the vellum | 458, and another of the Aets and Catholic k-pistles 


in 490. The same arrangement was applied to the 
Gospels by some unknown hand, and probably at 
an earlier date. ‘The method of subdivision was 
doubtless suyvested by the mode in which the 
poetic books of the O. ‘Ty were written in the MSS. 
of the LAX. The great examples of this method 


of writing are 1) (Gospels), Hs (Epp.), Do (Epp.). 





The Cod, Laud. (ley Aets) is not strictly sticho- 
metrical, but the parallel texts seem to be arranged 
to establish a verbal connection between the Latin 
and Greek CPrevelles, //orne, 187). The otlyas 
vary considerably in length, and thus the amount 
of vellum consumed was far more than in an or- 
dinary AIS., so that the fashion of writing in 


clauses soon passed away: but the numeration 


of the @rixvoe in the several books was still pre- 
vserved, and many MSs. (e.g. & Mp., K Gosp.) 


bear traces of having been copied from older texts 


thus arranged.g 


Luke, =. 


20. The earliest extant division of the N. T. into 
seetions occurs in Cod. Be This division is else 
where found only in the palimpsest frarment of St. 
In the Acts and the Epistles there is a 


} double division in By. one ef which is by a Tater 


l hand, 


@ A full and interesting account of the various | 


¢ Ag to the use of cursive MSS. in this respeet of | 
tota asrript or subscript, My. Servivener found that ‘of gi fe (ef. Tregelles, ad foc.), Rom. viii. 20 (Origen), 
forty-three MSS. now jn England, twelve have no ves-' ix. 6, shows the attention given to this question in the 
tige of cither fashion, fifteen represent the aseript vse, | earliest times. 
nine the subscript exclusively, while the few that re- | 
main have both indifferently “ (latroduction, p. 89). MSs. is not inferior to that of any scholar, expresses 
The earliest use of the subseript is in a MS. (71) dated | a doubt © whether this is at all uniformly the case.” 


1360 (Scrivener, J. c.). 


The Epistles of St. Paul are treated as one 
unbroken book divided into 93° sections, in which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews originally stood between 
the Epistles to the Galatians and the [phesians. 
This appears from the numbering of the sections, 
which the writer of the MS. preserved, though he 


esis “in Cod. A, which, he says, is furnished with ac- 
eents and breathings by the @rs¢ hand (datroduction, 
p. 40) Dr. ‘TregeNes, to whose Kindness Lam indebted 
for several remarks on this article, expressed to me his 
strong donbts as to the correctness of this assertion : 
and avers careful examination of the MS. leaves no 
question but that the accents and breathings were the 
work of the later scribe who accentuated the whole of 
the first three calumns. ‘Phere is a perceptible differ- 
enee in the shade of the red pigment, which is deci- 
sively shown in the initial I. 

e The division in John i. 8, 4,§ yéyover év abr 


J Dy. Tregelles, whose acquaintance with anc!ent 


a Comp. Tischd, N. 7. ed. 1859, under the subscrip- 


ad Mr. Scrivener makes an exception in the case of | tions to the several books. Wetstein Prolegg. pp. 100- 
the tirst four Unes of each enhimn of the Book of Gen- |! 102. 
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transposed the book to the place before the pastoral 
epistles. 

21. Two other divisions of the Gospels must be 
noticed. The first of these was a division into 
“ chapters " (xe@aAuia, TiTAaL, breves), which cor- 
respond with distinct sections of the narrative, and 
are on an average a little more than twice as long 
as the sections in B. This division is found in A, 
C, R, Z, and must therefore have come into general 
use some time before the 5th century.o The other 
division was constructed with a view to a harmony 
of the Gospels. It owes its origin to Ammonius 
of Alexandria, a scholar of the 3d century, who 
constructed a Harmony of the Evanvelists, taking 
St. Matthew as the basis round which he grouped 
the parallel passages from the other Giospels. I!use- 
bius of Caesarea completed his labor with great ip- 
genuity, and constructed a notation and a series of 
tables, which indicate at a glance the parallels which 
exist to any passage in one or more of the other 
Gospels, and the passages which are peculiar to 
each. ‘There scems every reason to believe that the 
sections as they stand at present, as well as the 
ten * Canons,” which give a summary of the Har- 
mony, are due to Eusebius, though the sections 
sometimes occur in MSS. without the correspond- 
ing Canons.¢ The Cod. Alex. (A), and the Cot- 
tonian fragments (N), are the oldest MSS. which 
contain both in the original hand. The sections 
occur in the palimpsests C, R, Z, P, Q, and it is 
possible that the Canons may have been there orig¢- 
inally, for the vermilion (xivyaBapis, Kuseb. Ap. ad 
Carp.), or paint with which they were marked, 
would entirely disappear in the process of preparing 
the parchment afresh.¢ 

22. The division of the Acts and Epistles into 
chapters came into use at a later time. It does not 
oceur in A or C, which give the Ammonian sec- 
tions, and is commonly referred to Euthalius (Comp. 
§ 19), who, however, says that he borrowed the 
divisions of the Pauline [pistles from an earlier 
father; and there is reason to believe that the divis- 
ion of the Acts and Catholic Epistles which he 
published was originally the work of Pamphilus 
the Martyr (Montfaucon, Bibl. Coislin. p. 78). The 
Apocalypse was divided into sections by Andreas 
of Coesarea about A. p. 500. ‘This division con- 
sisted of 24 Ad-yor, each of which was subdivided 
into three “ chapters? (reparaia).© 

23. The titles of the sacred books are from their 
nature additions to the original text. The distinct 
names of the Gospels imply a collection, and the 
titles of the Epistles are notes by the possessors 
and not addresses by the writers (Iwavvouv d, 
B’,etc.). In their earliest form they are quite sim- 
ple, According to Matthew, ete. (kara Mad@atov 
w.7.A.)3 To the Romans, etc. (rps ‘Pwuatous 
n.7.A.)3 First of Peter, etc. (Mérpov a’); -«lcls 
af Apostles, (mpdteis amocrddAwy); Apocalypse. 

hese headings were gradually amplified till they 








@ The oldest division is not found in 2 Pet. (ed. Ver- 
cell. p. 125). (Mr. Hort.) It is found in Jude; 2, 8 
John. 

b The xefdAaca do not begin with the beginning 
of tho books (Griesbach, Coma. Crit. ii. 49). This is 
mportant in reference to the objections raised against 
Matt. {. 

¢ These very useful canons and scctions are printed 
in sue Oxford Text (Lloyd) in Tischendorf (1859), and 
the notation is very casily mastered. A more complete 
wrapgement of the canons, giving the order of the 
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assumed such forms as The holy Gospel according 
to John; The first Catholic fpistle of the holy 
and all-praiseworthy Peter; The Apocalypse of 
the holy and most glorious Apostle and Evangelist, 
the beloved virgin who rested on the bosom of 
Jesus, John the Divine. In the same way the 
original subscriptions (émoeypapai), which were 
merely repetitions of the titles, yave way to vague 
traditions as to the dates, etc., of the books. 
Those appended to the [pistles, which have been 
translated in the A. V., are attributed to Eutha- 
linus, and their sinvular inaccuracy (Paley, //ore 
Pauling, ch. xv.) is a valuable proof of the utter 
absence of historical criticism at the time when 
they could find currency. 

24. Very few MSS. contain the whole N. T., 
“twenty-seven in all out of the vast mass of extant 
doenments” (Scrivener, /aéroduction, p. 61). The 
MSs. of the Apocalypse are rarest; and Chrysos- 
tom complained that in his time the Acts was very 
little known. Besides the MSS. of the N. T., or 
of parts of it, there are also Leetionaries, which 
contain extracts arranged for the Church-services. 
These were taken from the Gospels (evayyeAt 
ordpia), or from the Gospels and Acts (mpatamro- 
atToAat), or rarely from the Gospels and [pistles 
(amrootoAoevayyeAta). The calendars of the les- 
sons (guvatdpia), are appended to very many MSS, 
of the N. T.; those for the saints'-day lessons, 
which varied very considerably in different times 
and places, were called unvorAdyia (Scholz, MN. 7. 
1. 453-493: Serivener, 68-75). 

25, When a MS. was completed it was com- 
monly submited, at least in early times, to a 
careful revision. ‘Two terins occur in describing 
this process, 6 avtiBadAwy and SiopOwrhs. It 
has been suggested that the work of the former 
answered to that of “the corrector of the press,” 
while that of the latter was more critical (‘Trevelles, 
Horne, pp. 85, 86). Possibly, however, the words 
only describe two parts of the same work. Several 
MSS. still preserve a subscription which attests a 
revision by comparison with famous copies, though 
this attestation must have referred to the earlier 
exemplar (comp. ‘Tischdf. Jude subscript.); but 
the Coislinian fragment (II?) may have been itself 
compared, according to the subscription, with the 
copy in the library at Cresarea, written by the 
hand of the holy Pamphilus.’”” (Comp. Scrivener, 
Introduction, p. 47.) Besides this ofticial correc- 
tion at the time of transcription, MSS. were often 
corrected by different hands in later times. Thus 
Tischendorf distinguishes the work of two cor- 
rectors in C, and of three chief correetors in Dy 
In later MSS. the corrections are often much more 
valuable than the original text, as in 67 (Epp.): 
and in the Cod. Sinait. the readings of one cor- 
rector (2b) are frequently as valuable as those of 
the original text. 

(The work of Montfaucon still remains the classi- 


sections in cach Evangelist, originally drawn up by 
Dr. Tregelles, is found iv Dr. Wordsworth’s Gk. Test. 
vol. i. 

d A comparative table of the ancient and modern 
divisions of the N. 'T. is given by Scrivener (Litrodue- 
tion, p. 58). 

e¢ For the later division of the Bible into our prea. 
ent chapters and verses, see Bmte, i. 307, 308. 

J Examples of the attestation and signature of M88 
with a list of the names of scribes, are given by Mont 
faucou (Palgographia, pp. 39-108). 
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eal authority on Greek Paleoeraphy (Paleographia 
Greca, Paris, 1708), though much bas been dis- 
covered since his time which modifies some of bis 
statements. The plates in the magnificent work 
of Nilvestre and Champollion (Pakographie Ui- 
verselle, Paris, 1841, hg. Trans. by Sir F. Mad- 
den, London, 1850) sive a splendid and fairly 
accurate series of faesimiles of Greek MSS. (Plates, 
liv.-xeiv.). Tischendorf announces 2 new work on 
Palwouraphy GV. 7. Prag. exxsiit, and. this, if 
published, will probably leave nothing to he desired 
In the Biblical braneh of the study. 

26.¢ The number of uncial MSS. remaining, 
though crest when compared with the ancient 
MSS. extant of other writings, is ineonsiderable.2 
Tisehendort CV. 7. Pray) exxx.) reckons 400 in 
the Gospels, of which 5 are entire, BK MSU; 
3 nearly entire, EL ay 10 contain very consid- 
erable portions, A CoD FG TV NX PA: of the 
remainder 14 contain very small fragments, 8 frag- 
ments more (bP QQ KZ) or less considerable 
(N TY). To these must be added NS (Cod. 
Sout), which is entire: & (2) [1] a new Ms. 
of ‘Tisehendorf (Vor, Cod. Sia. pp. a1, 62), which 
is nearly entire; and = (Cod, Zaeynth.\, which 
contains considerable frasments of St. Luke. 
Tischendort has likewise obtained 6 [9] additional 
fracments (4 ¢.). In the Aets there are 9 (10 
[12] with S [G, P.]), of which 4 contain the text 


entire (SAB), or nearly (E,) so: 4 [4] have 
large fragments. (CD Hs Go = bse [Pa]ds 2 [3] 
sinall fragments. Tn the Catholie Epistles 5 [7] 
of which 4 [5, S| AB OR. Go = Ls are entire; 
1 [2] (C [Po]) nearly entire. Ino the Pauline 


Epistles there are 14 [18, S entire:] 2 [3] nearly 


2 
5) 


entire, Dy Ly [Po]; 7 lave very considerable por- 
tions, ABC Es Py Gy Ke (but. Ky should not be 
reckoned); the remaining 5 [7] some fragments. 


In the Apocalypse 3 [5], 2 [3] entire (LN) AB), 
2 nearly entire (C [P.]). 

27. According to date these MSS. are classed as 
follows : — 


Fourth century. SB. 

Lifth century. A C, and some fragments 
including ET, 2.3, To] Q Qs) ‘Pa. 

Sirth century. DP RZ, Ee, Do W4, and 
4 [9] smaller fraements. 

Serenth century. Some fragments inchid- 
ing ©, [la, and Gy, ] 

Lighth century. ELA [? 9th cent.) =, Bo 
and some fraginents. 

Ninth century. FO K MX [V ram] a. 
Ho Go= Lo [Po], Pa Gg Ky Ma and frag- 
ments. 

Tenth century. GIES U, (1s). 

28. A complete description of these MSS. is 
given in the creat critical editions of the N. T.: 
here those only can he briefly noticed whieh are of 
primary importanee, the first place being given to 


@*Tn supplementing the account of the MSS. in 
this and the following sections much use has been 
made of Tischendorf’s art. Bibeltert des Nv Testaments 
In Herzog’s Rral-Encykl. xix. pp. 187-195 (1865). 

AG 

6 Since the time of Wetstein the uncial MSS. have 

Yoen marked by capital letters, the cursives by nuin- 
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the latest discovered and most complete Codex 


Sinailicus. 


A (i). Primary Uncials of the Gospels. 


S (Codex Sinaiticus = Cod. Frid. Aug. of 
LXX.), at St. Petersburg, obtained by Tischen- 
dort from the convent of St. Catherine, Mount 
Sinai, in 1859. The fragments of LAX. published 
as Cod. Frid. Aug. (1846), were obtained at the 
same place by ‘Tischendorf in 1844. The N. T. 
is entire, and the Epistle of Barnabas and 
of the Shepherd of Hermas are added. The whole 
MS. iz to be published in 1862 by Tischendorf at 
the expense of the Emperor of Russia. It is 
probably the oldest of the MSS. of the N. T,, 
and of the 4th century (Tischdf. .Vot. Cod. Sin. 
1860). 

* The MS, was published at St. Petersburg in 
1862 in magnificent style, in + vols. folio, with the 
title: « Bibliorum Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus 

_cdidit CL Tischendorf,” the edition being lim- 
ited to about 300 copies. It was printed with 
type cast for the purpose so as to resemble the 
characters of the MS., which it represents line 
for line with the createst attainable accuracy. 
The first vol. contains Prolecomena, notes on the 
alterations made at diflerent times by many cor- 
rectors, and 21 pages of facsimiles, the first 19 
representing different parts of the MS., and the 
remaining 2 containing facsimiles of the writing 
of 30 MSS. of great paleographical interest, illus- 
trating the changes in the style of writing from 
the first century (papyri) to the seventh. In 1863 
a comparatively cheap edition of the N. T. 
of the MS. was published) by Tischendorf at 
Leipsic, in ordinary type, with enlarged Prolego- 
mena and some corrections (Veruwm Testamentum 
Srneiticum, ete. 4to). Phe Rev. I. H. Serivener 
published in 184 A 2adl Collation of the Codez 
Smaiticus with the Received Text of the N. T. 
(rather, Stephens’ ed. of 1550), to which ts pre 
fired a Critical Introduction; the same collation 
also appeared in a new edition of Wordsworth’s 
Greek Testament, for which it was originally 
made. In 1865 Tischendorf issued a new edition 
of the N.T. portion of the MS. GV. 7. Grace ez 
Sinaitivo Cedicc, 8vo), noting in the margin the 
alterations of later correctors, as also the various 
readings of the Vat. Ms. (B) so far as they were 
then known, and of the Elzevir or Received Text, 
with a valuable Introduction of 83 pages, in which 
(pp. xllit.—xlix.) he gives a list of errata in Serive- 
ner’s generally accurate collation. AA. 

A (Codex Alerandrinus, Brit. Mus.), a7 MS. of 
the entire Greek Bible, with the Epistles of Clement 
added. It was given by Cyril Lucar, patriarch of 
Constantinople, to Charles [. in 1628, and is now 
in the British Museum. It contains the whole of 
the N. ‘TP. with some chasms: Matt. i.- xxv. 6, 
elepyerbe; John vi. 50, va — Vili. 52, A€vyer; 2 
Cor. iv. 13, émiorevoa—xil. 6, €& euov. It was 
probably written in the first half of the 5th cen- 
tury. ‘The N. T. has been published by Woide 
(fol. 1786), and with some corrections by Cowper 


bers (nnd later by small letters). In consequence of 
the confusion which arises from applying the same 
letter to different MSs., I have di:tiuguished the 
different MSS. by the notation M, Ma, Mg, (H, Ho, Ha, 
— there is no My}, retaining the aster sk (as originaly 
used) to mark the first, ete., hands. 
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(8vo. 1860).¢ Comp. Wetstein, Prolegg. pp. 18-30) and some Greek writings of Ephraem Syrus were 
(ed. Lotze). (Plate i. fig. 2.) written over it. ‘The MS. was broneht to Florence 

B (Codex Vaticanus, 1209), a MS. of the en-| from the East at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
lire Greek Bible, which seems to have been in the! tury, and came thence to Paris with Catherine de 
Vatican Library almost from its commencement! Medicis. Wetstein was engaged to collate it for 
(c. A. D. 1450). It contains the N. ‘I’. entire to: Bentley (1716), but it was first fully examined by 
Heb. ix. 14, ea@a: the rest of the [Epistle to the |} Tischendorf, who published the N.“T. in 1843: the 
Hebrews, the Pastoral Ipistles, and the Apocalypse O. ‘TP. frasments ine1845. 0 The only entire books 
were added in the 15th century. Various colla-| which have perished are 2 Thess. and 2 John, but 
tions of the N. T. were made by Bartolocci (1669), ! lacume of greater or less extent oceur constantly. 


by Mico for Bentley (c. 1720), whose collation was 


in part revised by Nulotta (1726), and by Birch 
(1788). An edition of the whole MS., on which 


Tt is of about the same date as Cod. Alex. 
D (Codes Aeza, Univ. Libr. Cambridge), a 
Grieco-Latin MS. of the Gospels and Acts, with a 


Mai had been engaged for many years, was pub-) small fragment of 3 John, presented to the Uni- 


lished three years after his death, in 1857 (5 voll. 


dto, ed. Vercellone; N. T. reprinted Lond. and 
Leipsic). Mai had himself kept back the edition 


(printed 1828-1838), being fully conscious of its 


imperfections, and had prepared another edition of 


the N. T., which was published also by Vercellone! Acts, abounds in’ singular interpolations. 
The errors in this are less numer- 


in 1859 (8vo.). 

ous than in the former collation; but the literal 

text of B is still required by scholars. The Ms. 
is assigned to the 4th century (Tischdf. WV. 7. 
€XXxvi.— cxlix.). 

* In 1867 Tischendorf published at Leipsic 

Test. Nor. Vaticanum, post Ang. Maii aliorumque 
imperfectus Labores, etc., 4to, and also Appendix 
Cold. Sin. Vat. Alex. cum Imitatione ipsorum 
antigua Manu Scriptorum, fol. ‘Though allowed 
to examine the Vatican MS. but 42 hours, he spent 
the time so well that he was able to determine the 
true reading in all cases of discrepancy between 
different collators, and to correct the text as given 
by Card. Mai in more than 400 places. In 1868 
a splendid edition of the N. T. portion of the Vat. 
MS. and also of Cod. B of the Apocalypse was 
published at Rome, by authority of the Pope, 
under the editorship of Vercellone and Cozza. 
This is printed with type cast from the same font 
that was made for the Codex Sinaiticus, and in 
the style of Tischendorfs edition of that MS.; 
the Old Testament is to follow in 4 vols., and a 
volume of Prolegomena and Notes will complete 
the long desired work. Though not immaculate, 
it appears to be executed with great. care. Since 
its appearance, Tischendorf has published at. Leip- 
sic an Appendix N. T. Vaticani, containing the 
text of MS. B of the Apocalypse and corrections 
of his N. T. Vat. from the recent Roman edition, 
together with a criticism on that edition, iu which 
he points out some defects and oversights. A. 

C (Codex Ephraemi reseriptus, Paris, Bibl. Lup. 
9), 4 palimpsest MS. which contains fracments 
of the LXX. and of every part of the N.T. In 
the 12th century the original writing was effaced 


Ct 


- It is much to be regretted that the editor has 
w'lowed the bad example of Card. Mai in introducing 
modern punctuation, breathings, and accents, whieh 
are by no neans always indifferent (¢. g. Luke vii. 12), 
mre Me 18 given without note, where probably the 

a Bene aa (Or avTy) x7#pa). It is searcely 

Sain nite that he has not always given the 

ginal punctuation, however absurd it Indy Appear, 


v : 

a few contractions Which oceur in the Mas. 

- ese drawbacks, the text seems to be given ou 
e@ whole accurately. : 


con of four great texts of the Gospels (A, 
dy ‘he a aed (1861) in preparation at Oxford 
— fee e - Hansell. The Greek text of D has 

ced in orthography by ‘he Latin; e. 


g. 


*® Scrivener’s edition of the Codes Bese was 
published at Cambridge in i864, 4to. It appears 











versity of Cambridve by Beza in 1581. Some read- 
ings from it were obtsined in Italy for Stephens’ 
edition; but afterwards Beza found it at the sack 
of Lyons in 1562 in the monastery of St. Trenans. 
The text is very remarkable, and, especially in the 
, The 
j MS. bas many lacunie. [It was edited in a splendid 
‘form by Kipling ©1793, 2 vols. fol.), and no com: 
plete collation has been since made: but arrange- 
‘ments have lately been (1861) made for a new 
| edition under the care of the Rev. Ff. LL. Serivener. 
‘The Ms. referred to the 6th century. Cf. 
Credner, eltrdge, i. 452-518: Bornemann, de‘a 
| Apostolorwm, 1843; Schulz, 2 Codice D, Cantab, 
1827.6 


~ 


Is 


to be executed with great care and thoroughuess. 
Xs 

LL, (Paris. Cod. Imp. p. 62), one of the most 
important of the late uncial MSS. It) contains 
the four Gospels, with the exception of Matt. iv. 
22-y. 14, xxviii. 17-20; Mark x. 16-20, xv. 2-20; 
John xxi. 15-25. Phe text agrees in a remarkable 
manner with Band Origen. It has been published 
by Tischendorf, Jonwnenta Sacre lnedite, 1846. 
Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. i. pp. Ixvi. -exli. It is 
of the 8th century. 

Ro (Brit, Mus. Add. 17,211), a very valuable 
palbupsest, broneght to England in 1847 from the 
convent of St. Marvy Deipara in the Nitrisan desert. 
The original text is covered by Svrian writing of 
the 9th or 10th century. About 585 verses of St. 
Luke were deciphered by ‘Treeetles in 1854, and 
by ‘Vischendorf in 1855. The latter has published 
them In his Jfon. Seer Jredita, Nova Coll, vol. 
1. 1857. 
i. fie. 3.) 

X (Codex Monecensis), in the University Li- 
brary at Munich. Collated by Tischendorf and 
‘Trecelles. Of the [Yth or] 10th century. 

Z (Cod. Dublinensis reserivtus, iu the Library 


It is assiuned to the Gth century.  (Llate 


Sapapttavwv, A€Tpwa0s, AayrAAwaas (Wetstein, Pros 
lege. p. 40): but the charge of more serious altera- 
tions from this source cannot be maimtiuined, 

* The work of Mr. Hansetl, referred to above, was 
published at Oxtord in [Soko ino vols. Svo.. with the 
title: Now, Test. Grace Antiquisstrcriin Cold, Tertus 
tn Ordine parallelo disposi hecedit Collatio Cod, 
Satter Tt gives, in such oa miumner that they ean 
be compared at oue view, the readings of ABC DZ, 
aod also those of BE, in the Acts and D, in the Epis- 
tles. But the editor does not seem to have been alto- 
gether competent for his task csee Tischendorfs N. 7. 
Gr. ex Sin. Cod, p.li., note) and the readings of both 
Band D have since been published far mora com 
pletely and accurately. A. 


A 
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of Trin. Coll. Dublin), a palimpsest containing | ranging from the 6th to the 9th cent. Of these 
larce portions of St. Matthew. It was edited by] @cg are the most valuable. A. 
Barrett (801): and Treselles has sinee (1853) re-| Gi.) The Secondary Uncials are in the Gor 
exiumined the MS. and deciphered all that was lett pels : — 

undetermined before (/istory of Printed Tost, pp. E (Busilcensis, K. iv. 35, Basle). Collated by 
1Gb-169). Tt is assigned to the 6th century. Tischendorf, Mueller, Tregelles. Ssee. viii. 

A (Coder Sangellensis) a MS. of the (Gospels, [ (Rheno- Trajectinus. Utrecht, formerly Bo- 
With an interlinear Latin translation, in the Library | reeli). Coll. by Heringa, Traj. 1843. Se. ix. 
of St. Gall. Tt onee formed part of the same (i (Brit. Mus. Harl. 5684). Coll. by Tregelles 
volume with G&S Published in lithoyraphed fac-| and ‘Tisehendorf. Szee. ix., x. 
simile by Rettig (Zurich, 1836). ("th cert. ] Il (/lamburgensis, Seidelii). Coll. by Tregelles, 

E (Coder Zacynthius), A yalimpsest in posses-} 1850. See. ix. [vel x.]. 
sion of the Bible Society, London, containing; K (Cod. Cuprius, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 63). Coll. 
Hnportunt fragments of St. Luke. It is probably | by Trecelles and Tischendorf. Swe. ix. 
of the 8th century, and is aecompanied by a: ” M (Cod. Campianus, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 48). Coll. 
Catena, “Vhe Jater writing is a Greek Lectionary hy Trevelles. and transcribed by Tischendorf. See. 
of the 13th century. It has been transcribed and, x, [ix. Tiseh.] 
published by ‘Fregelles (London, 1861). S (Vaticanus, 354). Coll. by Birch. Sweex 

Vhe following are important fragments :— UL (Cod. Nanianus, Venice). Coll. by Tregelles 

® Jeu (Cod, Coislin,, Paris). A few fragments | and ‘Tischendorf.  Szee. x. 
of the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epistles. 7th} YW (-VMesquensis). Coll. by Mattheei. See. ix. 
ecnt. a‘ * Wabed denote fragments of the 8th and 9th 

1 (Tischendorf, various fragments of the Gos-| centuries at Paris, Naples, St. Gall, and the Library 
pels (Acts, Pauline Epistles, some of great value, | of Trinity College, Cambridge, respectively. A. 
published by ‘Tischendort, Jenn. Sacer. Nova Y (Bodlcianus). Sie. ix. Cf. Tisehdf., N. T. 


Coll. vol. i. 1855. [oth, oth, and 7th cent. ] p- elxxin. = Coll. hy Tisehendorf and Tregelles. 
* 1b is now used by Tischendorf to denote the! lresh portions of this MS. have lately been taken 
Ms, described below under N2, A. by Tisehendorf to St. Petersburg. 


N (Cod. Cotton.), ormerly JON), twelve leaves} . ee. hee Fe etal at race ie _ 

of purple vellum, the writing beiny in silver. Four i 7 - by ‘Tisehendorf and ‘Tregelles. [9th cent, 
leaves nre in’ Grit. Mus. (Cotton. C. xv.) Pub- et eee te. 
lished by ‘Visehendort, on. Sauer. tned., 1846. [T, not = (St. Petersburg). Saec. viii. ix. (?) 
ey ae A new MS. as yet uncollated. 
. ° : % ry eee ~* ° . a = 
* 33 additional leaves of this MS., containing ns ey cOuens fe ioe ae Gare 
fracments of the Gospel of Mark, have been plete, eae ocured b ae at Smyrna. 7 
recently found at Vatnos, and are used in Tisehien- readings are given in his 8th ed. of the oe . 
dorf's 8th critical edition of the N.P. eA : . . ‘ ; 

Nb (Brit. Mus. cld/ 17, 136), a palimipsest. r ane peal Uncials of the Acts and Cath- 
Deciphered by ‘Pregelles and ‘Visehendorf, and pub- : ps sa si 
lished by the latter: Won. Sacer. dad. Nora Coll, |S A 13 CD. : oe ; : 
vol. ii. Swe. iv. ve [This MS. is now desig-| Ey (Coder Luudianus, 35), a Graeco-Latin MS. 
hated by ‘Tischendorf as 1b, — A.] of the Acts, probably brought to England by Theo- 

* O denotes fragments of the Gospel of John at ure . PASS, Boss sane useu: by ede: It Mb 
Moscow (Matthwi, No. 15). 9th cent ,, [given to the University of Oxford by Archbishop 
aan ; se “" T faud in 1636. Published by Hearne, 1715; but 
new edition has been lately undertaken (1861) 
‘vy Scrivener, and is certainly required. [Another 
edition is promised by Tischendorf.] Ssec. vi., vil. 

* Ja. A few fragments of the Acts, 7th cent. 

A. 

* I (St. Petersburg). 3 fragments, one, Acts 

xxviii. 8-17, of the Sth cent. ; the others 7th cent. 
A. 


* Oabedet denote the hymns in Luke i. as found 
in unehul MSS. of the Psalms in various libraries. 
Or, 6th eent.: O@, Tth; Oabet) oth. aks 

PQ (Codd. Guelpherbytant, Woltenbiittel), two 
pulimpsests, respectively of the 6th and Sth cen- 
turies. Published by Nuittel, 1762, and PP [Q 
rather] again, more completely, by ‘Tisehendorf, 
Mon, Saer, ined, iii, 1860, who bas Q [Prather] 
ready for publication, 

T (Cod. Borgianus, Propaganda at Rome), of 
the Sth century. ‘Phe fragments of St. John, ed- 
ited by Giorg) (L789); those of St. Luke, collated 
by BOTT. Mltord (1859). Other fragments were pub- 
lished by Woide.  (Pisehd. WL 7. Proleg. elxvii.). 

* ‘T> denotes fragments of John, and Te of Mat- 
thew, similar to the ahove, the former at St. Peters- 
burg (Imp. Lib.), the latter belonging to the Rus- 
sian bishop Portiri. 6th cent. Td denotes fray- 
ments of Matt., Mark, and John, from Borgian 
MSs. of the 7th cent. A. 

Y (Cod. Barberini, 225, Rome). Swe. viii. 
Edited by Tischendorf, Won. Sacr. ined. 1846. 


(ii.) The Secondary Uneials are — 

Goa=by (Cod. Angehcus (Passionei) Rome). 
Coll. by Tischdf. and ‘Treg. See. ix. 

* Go is now used by Tischendorf to denote a 
leaf of the 7th cent. brouzht by him in 1859 to 
St. Petersburg, containing Acts ii. 45 - iii. 8. 

A. 

Hy. (Cod. Jfutinensis, Modena), of the Acts. 
Coll. by Tisehdf. and Treg. See. is. 

Ky (J/osquensis), of the Catholic Epistles. Coll. 
by Matthai. See. ix. 

* Ls Formerly Go; see above. A. 

* P., an important palimpsest of the 9th cent. 
: + <! 2 _, | belonging to the library of the bishop Porfiri Us- 
_ & (Cod, Tischendorf, ley Leipsic).— See. Vi penski in St. Petersburg, containing the principal 
4dited by Tischendorf in .W/on. Sauer. ined. 1846. part. of the Acts, the Catholie and Pauline Epistles, 

* ebedefgh are fragments at St. Pet~-burg,) and the Apocalypse. In the Acts and 1 Peter its 
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lext agrees with that of the later uncials, but in the 
remainder of the N. 'T., particularly in the Apoc- 
alypse, it is greatly superior to them. It was pub- 
lished in 1865 (Epistles) and 1869 (Acts and Rev.) 
in vds. v. and vi. of Tischendorf’s Sfonwn. Sacra 
tned., Nove Collectio. A. 


C (i). Primary Uncials of the Pauline Epis- 
tles: — 

NABC. 

Dy (Codex Cliromontanus, i. e. from Clermont, 
near Beauvais, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 107), a Graco- 
Latin MS. of the Pauline Epistles, once (like D) 
in the possession of Beza. It passed tu the Royal 
library at Paris in 1707, where it has since re- 
* uained. Wetstein collated it carefully, and, in 
1852, it was published by Tischendorf, who had 
been engaged on it as early as 1840. The Ms. was 
independently examined by Tregelles, who commu- 
nicated the results of his collation to Tischendorf, 
and by their combined labors the original text, 
which has been altered by numerous correctors, has 
been completely ascertained. ‘The MS. is entire 
&eept Rom. i. 1-7. The passages Rom. i. 27-30 
{in Latin, i. 24-27) were added at the close of the 
bth eentury, and 1 Cor. xiv. 13-22 by another an- 
cent hand. The MS. is of the middle of the 6th 
century. Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. ii. 31-77. 

Fy (Codex Augiensis, Coll. SS. Trin. Cant. B, 
Ii, 1),a Graco-Latin MS. of St. Paul’s Ipistles, 
+ bought by Bentley from the Monastery of Reiche- 

nau (Augia Major) in 1718, and left to Trin. Coll. 
by his nephew in 1786. This and the Cod. Bocr- 
nerianus (Gs) were certainly derived from the same 
Greek original. The Greek of the Ep. to the He- 
- brews is wanting in both, and they have four com- 
. Mon lacune in the Greek text: 1 Cor. iii. 8-16, vi. 

7-14; Col. ii. 1-8; Philem. 21-25. Both likewise 

have a vacant space between 2 Tim. ii. 4 and 5. 

The Latin version is complete from the beginning 

of the MS. Rom. iii. 19, pw A€vyeL, dicit. The MS. 
hag been admirably edited by I’. H. Scrivener, 

Cambr. 1859. It is assigned to the 9th century. 

The Latin version is of singular interest; it is closer 
to the best Hieronymian text than that in Ga, es- 
pecially when the Greek text is wanting (Scrivener, 

Col. Aug. xxviii.), but has many peculiar readings 
and many in common with Gs. 

Gy (Codex Boernerianus, Dresden), a Graco- 
Latin MS., which originally formed a part of the 
same volume with A. It was derived from the same 
Greek original as I'9, which was written coutinu- 
ously, but the Latin version in the two MSS. is 
Widely different.¢ A and Gy scem to have been 
written by an Trish scribe in Switzerland (St. Gall) 
in the 9th century. The Greek with the tnlerlinew 
Latin version was carefully edited by Matthwi, 
N91. Scrivener has given the variations from I’, 
n his edition of that MS. 

* P,. For this important palimpsest, see above 
under B (ii.) 


The following fragments are of great value: — 
* Fa. A few fragments of the 7th cent. A. 


. I (St. Petersburg), 2 leaves, 1 Cor. xv. 53 — 
wi. 9, Tit. i. 1-13, 5th cent. A. 


Syme 


ras 





cae At the end of the lacuna after Philemon 20 Gs 


ad = laudicenses —incipit 
mpos Aaovdaxynoas apxerat 


epistola 
ETLOTOAY ; 


but the form of the Greek name shows almost con- 
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Hy, (Codex Coislinianus, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 202), 
part of a stichometrical MS. of the Gth century, 
consisting of twelve leaves: two more are at St. 
Petersburg. Edited by Montfiucon, Bibl. Corslin. 
951-61; and awain transcribed and prepared for 
the press by Tischendort. It was compared, accord- 
ing tothe subscription (Tischdt. W. 7°”. p. elxxxix.), 
with the autograph of Pamphilus at Ciesarea. 

* Two more leaves at Moscow, marked Ne by 
Tischendorf V. 7. ed. vii., belong to this MS., anc 
there is another in the possession of the Russian 
bishop Porfiri Uspenski at St. Petersburg. A. 

M, (Hamburg; London), containing eb. i. 1- 
iv. 3; xii. 20-end, and 1 Cor. xv. 52-2 Cor. i. 15; 
2 Cor. x. 13-xii. 5, written in bright red ink in the 
10th [9th, Tisch.] century. The Hamburg frag- 
ments were collated by Trevelles: all were pub- 
lished by Tischendorf, slnecdot. Sacer. et Prof 
1855 [new ed., with corrections, 1861]. 

* Oo (St. Petersbury). 
cent., containing 2 Cor. i. 20 - ii. 12. 


Fragments of the 6th 
A. 

* Qs» (St. Petersburg, Porfiri). Fragments of 
a papyrus MS. of the oth century. A. 

(ii.). The Secondary Uncials are: — 

Ky To [formerly J]. 

Kk, (Cod. Saungermanensis, St. Petersburg), a 
Greco-Latin MS., of which the Greek text was 
badly copied from Dy after it had been thrice cor- 
rected, and is of no value. The Latin text is of 
some slight value, but has not been well examined 
Griesbach, Symh. Crit. it. 77-85. 

* Ny (St. Petersburg). Fragments of the 9th 
eent., from Heb. v., vi., and Gal. v., vi. A. 

D (i.) The Primary Unceials of the Apocalypse. 

WAC. 

ii.) The Secondary Uneial is — 

By (Codex Vaticanus) (Basilianus), 2066). Ed- 
ited (rather imperfectly) by Tischendorf, Jfor 
Sacr. 1846, and by Mai in his edition of B. Tisch - 
endorf gives a collation of the diflerences, MW. 7. 
Prof. exlii.-ifi. [Trevelles proposes to call this 
Ms. L.] 

* This MS. was accurately published at Rome 
in 1868 by Vercellone and Cozza in’ connection 
with their edition of the N. ‘T. portion of the Vat. 
MS., and from their edition by Tischendorf in his 
Appendic N. T. Vaticani, 1869. A. 

* P,. Sce above under B (ii.) The text of this 
palimpsest. in the Apocalypse is more valuable than 
that of Be. It has just been published by ‘Tischen- 
dorf (1869). A. 

29. The number of the cursive MSS. (m/nus- 
cules) in existence cannot be accurately ealeulated. 
Tischendorf catalogues about 500 of the Gospels, 
200 of the Acts and Catholic Mpistles, 250 of the 
Pauline Epistles, and a little less than 100 of the 
Apocalypse (exclusive of lectionaries); but this 
enumeration can only be accepted as a rough ap- 
proximation. Many of the MSS. quoted are only 
known by old references; still more have been “ in- 
spected’’ most cursorily; a few only have been 
thoroughly collated. In this last work the Rey. 


clusively that the Greek words are onJy a translation 
of the Latin title which the scribe found in his Latin 
MS., in which, as in many others, the apoerypbaJ 
epiatle to the Laodiceaus was found. 
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F. Hf. Serivener (Collation of about 20 MSS. of 
the Holy Gospels, Camb. 1853: Cod, alug., ete., 
Camb. 1859) has labored with the greatest success, 
and removed many common errors as to the char- 
acter of the later text Among the MSS. whieh 
are Well known and of great value the fullowing are 
the most important: — 

A. Vrimary Cursives of the Gospels. 

1 (Act. ds) Paul ie: Basilecusis, Ke iii. 3). 
Sree. x. Very valuable in the Gospels. Coll. by 
Kieth and Trevelles. 

33 (Net. 13; Paul. 17: Paris, Dibl. Imp. 14). 
Swe. xi. Coll, by Trevelles. 

a (Coll. Gonv. et Cai. Cambr.). Saee. xii. Coll. 
by Scrivener, 1860, but as vet unpublished. 

OY ¢Aet. 313 Paul. 37: Apo. 14: Cod. Leiecs- 
frensis), Swe. sive The text of the Gospels is 
especially valuable. Coll. by “Pres. 1852, and by 
Seriv. 1856. who published his collation in Cod. 
elug. cle, 15). 

118 (Bodleian. Miseell. 13: Marsh i. 24). Save. 
xii. Coll. by Griesbaeh, Swab. Crit, p. eeti. if 

124 (Caesar, Vindob. Nessel. 188). Save. xii. 
Coll. by Tresehow, Alter, Bireh. 

127) (Cod. Vatieanus, 349). 
Dirch. 

St CNet. 70; Panl 77. Apoe. 66; Cod. Vati- 
eanus, 360), Swe. xt. Formerly belonged to Al- 
dus Mianutius, and was probably used by him in 
bis edition. Coll. by Birch. 

157 (Cod. Urbino-Vat. 2). 
Lire. ; 

21S Chet. 65: Paul. 57; Apoe. 33; 
Vindob, 23). Sae. xi. Coll. by Alter. 

238, PAY (Moxseow, S. Svnod. 42, +5). 
Coll. by Matthier 
262, 300) (Paris, Buhl Jinp. 53, 186). 

Coll. (2) by Scholz. 
346 (Milan, sladros, 23). 
by Scholz. 

Qpe (St. Petersbure.  Pedropol, vi. 470). 

Coll. by Muralt. (Pransition cursive.) 
eser, ose, (Lambeth, 1177, 528, Wetstein, 71). 
Swen xit. Coll. by Serivener, 


See. xi. Coll. by 


Sive. Xi 


Coll. by 


Caesar. 


Swe. xi. 
Seve. x. 
XI. 
Swe. xii. Coll. (?) 


Swe. 
iX. 


per (Brit. Mus. Burney 20). Sawe. xiii. Coll. 
hy Serivener. 
weer (Cambr. Coll, SS. "Prin. Box. 16). Sieve. 


xiv. Coll. by Serivener. 

To these must. be added the Evangelistarium 
(3. M. Burney, 22), marked yee, collated by Seriv- 
ener.? Plate it. fig. 4.) 





a Mr. Serivener has kindly furnished me with the 
following summury of his catalozue of N. T. MSS., 
which is by far the most complete and trustworthy 














enumeration yet made (Plara Introduction, p. 225): — 
Duplicates 
Uncial. Cursive. | onlready 
dedueted. 
Gospels... 3 GOL 32 
Act. Cuth. Epp... 10 ooo 12 
Paul i ov ae 1+ 283 14 
APOE. 8. Go Se 4 t 102 ach 
Evangelisturia oo. . 5S 183 6 
Apostolos... . 7 bd 
Total . 127 1453 ot 
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The following are valuable, but need careful eol- 


lation :¢ 

13 (Paris, Bib. Imp. 50). Coll. 1797. Swe. 
xii. (Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. i. pp. cliv.-clxvi. ) 

22 (Paris, Bibl. Imp. 72). See. xi. 

28 (Paris, Bibl. Imp. 379). Coll. Scholz. 

72 (Brit. Mus. Harl. 5647). Saee. xi. 

106 (Cod. Winchelsea). Ssee. x. Coll. Jackson 
(used by Wetstein), 1748. 

113, 114 (B. M. Harl. 1810, 5540). 

126 (Cod. Guelpherbytanus, xvi. 16). 

150 (Cod. Vaticanus, 859). Saee. xiii. 

200 (Act. 95: Paul. 138; Apoc. 46; Venice. 
Bibl. S. Marci 10). Sse. xv. The text of the 
Gospels is especially valuable. 

225 (Vienna, Bibl. Imp. Kollar. 9, Forlos. 31). 
Sieve. Xi. 

v2, 382 (Rome, Vatican. 1161, 2070). Swe. 
XV.. NHL. 

405, 408, 409 (Venice, S. Marci, i. 10, 14, 15). 


Swe. Xi, Nil. 


See. xi. 


B. Primary Cursives of the Acts and Catholic 
L-pistles. 

13-.- Gosp. 33, Paul. 17. 

ol = Gosp. 69 (Codex Leicestrensis). 

65 = Gosp. 218. 

73 (Paul. 80. Vatican. 
by Bireh. 


367). Sree. xi. Coll. 


Wd, 96 (Venet. 10,11). Sse. xiv. xi. Coll. by 
Kinek. 

180 (Argentor. Bibl. Sem. M.). Coll. by 
Arendt. 

Joti=-pser 61 (Tregelles), (Brit. Mus. ddd. 
20,003). Saee. xi. Coll. by Scrivener. 

aser (Lambeth, 1182). Sec. xii. Coll. by 
Serivener. 

exer (Lambeth, 1184). Coll. Sanderson ap. 
Scrivener. 


The following are valuable, but require more 
careful collation. 

5 (Paris, Bibl. Imp. 106). 

25, 27 (Paul. 31, Apoc. 7; Paul. 33. Brit. Mus. 
Marl. 6537, 5620). Cf. Griesbach, Symbd. Crit. 
ii. 184, 185. 

20 (Paul. 35, Geney. 20). 

30 (Coll, Nov. Oxon.). 

40 (Paul. 46, Apoc. 12, Alex. Vatican. 179). 
Seve. xi. Coll. by Zaeagni. 

G6 (Paul. 67). 

68 (Paul. 73, Upsal). Sere. xii., xi. 

69 (Paul. 74, Apoc. 80, Guelph. xvi. 7). 
xiv., Xi} 

81 (Barberini, 377). See. xi. 

137 (Milan, <mbros. 97). Smee. xi., Coll. by 
Scholz. 

142. (Mutinensis, 243). 


Svee. xi., xii. 


See. 


Sree. xii.@ 





b The readings marked 102 (Matt. xxiv.-~Mark viil 
1) which were taken by Wetstein from the margin of 
av printed copy, and said to have been derived from a 
Medicean MS., cannot have been derived from any 
other source than an imperfect collation of B. I have 
noticed 85 places in which it is quoted in St. Mark, 
and in every one, except ji. 22, it agrees with B. In 
St. Matthew it is noticed as agreeing with B 7Q times, 
while it differs from it 6 times. These few variations 
are not dificult of explanntion. 

¢ Jt is to be hoped that scholars may combine to 
accomplish complete collations of the MSS. given in 
these lists. One or two summer vacations, with 
proper cooperation, might accomplish the work. 

d Three other MSS., containing the Cathol'¢ Epistles 
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1. Beit Mus.—Pap. 98. 


BPOYIAN & NOCUEN SE, 
TLO TO YTHNUIK OUYYUENHNYNHKO 
ONAILACAN G1 Ndi Nau WIld Ee TW] 
TOYTWITPONW) EFOUN ATK HC XP ice 
CAITHNOENAAGA CYN ECAON TAS 


fe . 2. Brit. Mus.—Cod. Alex.—(St. John i. 1-5.) 

>, saadeiieatadeteeicitaieel” 
T1 POCTONONKAILOCHNOAOLFOC- 
OY TOGHNENAPX HITPOCTONON 
TITAN TAAILY TOYETENET OF cr 1Xw 
PGICAYTOYETENGTOOVAECEN 
Or@ronEnENnNaytTwezwnhthrns 
iM&tI HZ WHHANTO WICTWNANWHN 
KAITOMDWCENTHCICOTIAD At 
NE | KAIHCIKCOTIAAYTOOY! ATE 
AABEN' 


8. Brit. Mus.— Add. 37, 211.—(St. Luke xx. 9,10.) 
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(. Primary Cursives in the Pauline Epistles. 
|: 17=Gosp. 33. 
_ 1 =Gosp. 69 (Cod. Letcestrensis). 
7= Gosp. 218. 
108, 199 = Act. 95, 96. 
115, 116 (Act. 100, 101, Mosqu. Matt. d. f:). 
137 (Gosp. 263, Act. 117, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 61). 
The following are valuable, but require more 
ureful collation. 
5= Act. d. 
23 (Paris, Coislin. 28). 
Montfaucon. 
SL (Brit. Mus. Marl. 5,537)=Iser. Apoc. Sze. 
til, 
39 (Act. 53. Oxford, Coll. Lincoln. 2). 
4G= Act. 40. 
47 (Oxford, Bodleian. Roe 16). See. xi. [Col- 
lated by Tregelles for his ed. of the Greek ‘Test. 


Seec. xi. Deser. by 


Griesh, Symb. Crit. i. 155 fF. A.] 
5) (Act. 46. Monacensis). 
67 (Act. 66. Vindob. Lambec. 34). The cor- 


rections are especially valuable. 

70 (Act.67. Vindob. Lambec. 37) 

71 (Vindob. Forlos. 19). Szec. xii. 

783 (Act. 68). 

80 (Act. 73. Vatican. 367). 

1i7-8-9 (Mutin.). 

D. Primary Cursives of the Apocalypse. 

T=Iser (Act. 25. Brit. Mus. /url. 5,537). 
See. xi. Coll. by Scrivener. 

14=Gosp. 69 (Cod. Leicestrensis). 

dl=cser (Brit. Mus. f/arl. 5,678). 
Coll. by Scrivener. 


Sec. xv. 





require notice, not from their intrinsic worth, but 

from their conuection with the controversy on 1 John 

71,8. 

dt (Gosp. 61, Coll. SS. Trin. Dublin, Codex Mont- 

fortianus). Scec. xv., xvi. There is no doubt that 
this was the Codex Britannicus, on the wuthority of 
which Erasmus, according to his promise, inserted the 
interpolated words, é€v Tw ovpave, TaTHp, Adyos Kat 
Rveuwa dytov, Kat obrot ol 7. €. €. Kal 7. €. Ol ML, EV T. Yn 5 
but did not omit, on the same authority (which ex- 
actly follows the late Latin MSS.), the last clause of 
ver. 8, xai ot tp. —eioiv. The page on which the 
Verse stands is the only glazed page in the volume. 
A collution of the MS. has been published by Dr. 
Dobbin, London, 1854. 

162 (Paul. 200. Vat. Ottob. 298.) Saec. xv. A Gracco- 
latin MS. It reads, azo rod ovpavov, marjp, Adyos 
feminine dytov Kat Ot Tpets eis TO Ev eioe (Tregelles, 
eo 217). Scholz says that the MS. contains 
_ _Intumerable transpositions,” but gives no clear ac- 

count of its character, 

Oe Genk 211. Naples, Bibl. Borbon.) See. xi. 

oleae. aie words, with the articles, and the last 

xvi.) of ver. 8, are given by a second hand (Sac. 

Gee Ravianus (110 Gosp.) is @ mere transcript of 

‘. 2. of the Complutensian Polyglot, with varia- 


oo Erasmus and Stephens. Comp. Gricsbach, 
» Crit. i, clxxxi.—clxxxxii. . 


the Rates Te panying Plates will give a good idea of 
tion to take eas of Biblical Gk. MSS. For permis- 
have been aaa tracings, from which the engravings 
cere thanks ares mile by Mr. Netherclift, my 
am also ace | ue to Sir F. Madden, K. H.; and 

. department Birtles to the other officers of the 
Vhich they gay 2 the British Museum, for the help 

PL i. fig. 1 &me in making them. 

of Hyperides - : few lines from the Adyos emeradtos 
Yabington), 9 ol. 9, 1. 4, of the edition of Rev. C. 
much ut ® Papyrus of the first century, or not 


lo Mr. Babiagton’s facsimile the t 
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38 (Vatican. 579). Coll. by B. H. 
Alford. 

47 (Cod. Dresdensis). 
theei. 

51 (Paris, Bibl. /inp.). 

@scr (Parham, 17). Siec. xi, Xxib 
Scrivener. 

meer (Middlehill) = 87. 
by Scrivener. 


Seee. xiii. 
Sexe. xi. Coll. by Mat- 


Coll. by Reiche. 
Coll. by 
Coll 


Seec. xi., xii. 


The following are valuable, but require more 


careful collation. 


2 (Act. 10. Paul. 12. Paris. Bibl. Imp. 237). 

6 (Act. 23. Paul. 28. Bodleian. Baroce. 3). 
Seee. xii., xiii. 

1i (Act. 39. Paul. 45). 

12— Act. 40. 

17, 19 (Ev. 35. Act. 14. Paul. 18; Act. 17 


Paul. 21. Paris. Coislin. 199, 205). 

28 (Bodleian, Baroec. 48). 

36 (Vindob. Forlos. 29). 

41 (Alex-Vatican. 68). 

46 = Gosp. 209. 

82 (Act. 179. Paul. 128. Monac. 211). 

30. Having surveyed in outline the history of 
the transmission of the written text, and the chief 
characteristics of the MSS.@ in which it is_ pre- 
served, we are in a position to consider the extent 
and nature of the variations which exist in different 
copies. It is impossible to estimate the number 
of these exactly, but they cannot be less than 120,- 
000 in all (Scrivener, /ndroduction, 3), though of 
these a very large proportion consist of differences 


Sve. xiv. 
Siee. xiv. 





adscript after vouw is omitted wrongly. It is in fact 
partly hidden under a fibre of the papyrus, but casily 
seen from the side. Two characteristic transcriptural 
errors occur in the passage: 7a Tov7w Tpd7w for Te 
rovtov Tporw, and (by itacism, ¢ 31) cuveAovrat for 
ovuvedAovrTt. 

Fig. 2. The opening verses of St. Jolin’s Gospel from 
the Cod. Alex. The two first lines are rubricated. 
The specimen exhibits the common contractions, OC, 
ANON, and an examplo of itacism, ywpets. The stop 
at the end of the fifth line. ovdé év, is only visible in 
a strong light, but certainly exists there, as in C DL, 
etc. 

Fig. 38. A very legible specimen of the Nitrian pal- 
impsest of St. Luke. The Greek letters in the original 
are less defined, and very variable in tint: the Syriac 
somewhat heavier than in the engraving, which is on 
the whole very faithful. The dark lines show where 
the vellum was folded to form the new book for the 
writings of Severus of Antioch. The sume Mss. con- 
tained fragments of the I/iad, edited by Dr. Cureton, 
and a piece of Euclid. 

PL. ii. fig. 1. Part of the first column of the famous 
Harleian Evanegclistariim, collated by Scrivener. It 
is dated a. p. 995 (Scrivener, Cod. Aug. p. x\viii.). 
The letters on this page are all in gold. The initial 
letter is illuminated with red and blue. The MS, is a 
magnificent example of a service-book. 

Fig. 2. From Tischendorfs valuable MS. of the Acts 
(61 Tregelles). It was written a. p. 1014 (Scrivener, 
Cod. Aug. \xix.). The specimen contains the itacisms 
xpovwy (xpovov) and mrevtixovz7a. 

Fig. 8. The beginning of St. John, from Cod. 114 
of the Gospels (Griesbach, Symb. Crit. i. p. exciil.), a 
MS. of the 13th cent. 

Fig. 4. Part of the beginning of St. John, from the 
very valuable Eranvelistarium yser (Scrivener, Col- 
lation, ete., pp. Ixi. ff). The initial letter of the 
Gospel is a rude illumination. The MS. bears a date 
1819; but Mr. Scrivener justly deubts whethe: this 
is in the hand of the original scribe 
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of spelling and isolated aberrations of seribes.@ and 
of the remainder comparatively few alterations are 
aufliciendly well supported to create rensonable 
doubt as to the final judgement. | Probably there 
are not more than 100-2000) places in which the 
true reading is a dinatter of uneertainty, even if we 
include in this questions of order, inflexion. and 


orthography: the doubttil readings by which the | 


sense is Ta ay way affected are very much fewer, 
and those of dogmatic importance ean be easily 
ninubered, 

Ot. Various readings are due to different causes: 
solne arose from: accidental, others from intentional 
alterations of the original text. Gi.) Neeidental va- 
Miations or errada, are by far the most numerous 
class, and admit of being referred to several obvions 
kuources. (q) Some are errors of sound. ‘The most 
frequent form of this error is called /taeism, a con- 
fusion of different varieties of the I-sound, by which 
(ot, v) n, t, €t, €, Cte., are constantly interchaneed.? 
Other vowel-chauges, as of g and w, ov and aw, ete., 
occur, but less frequently. Very few MSS. are 
Wholly free from mistakes of this kind, but some 
abound in them. As an illustration the following 
variants occur in Fy in Rom. vi. 1-16: 1 dpetuer3 
2 Orives, efret (ér1): 3 ayvoetra: (-re)i 59 ead- 
uada; & amodavouev: 9 anvOvyon, rei 1h 
tuts, AoyiCetOacs 13 wapactiaata:: 14 ®rrat 
(-re): 1 Ores 19 ofSarat, bre, Taperotavetat 
(mapirtavete), @éorat, bmakovetat, An instance 
of fair doubt as to the true nature of the reading 
oceurs in ver. 2, where Gra@uev May be an error 
for Gyoowev, or a veal variant.¢ | Other examples 
of disputed readings of considerable interest: which 
involve this consideration of Ttacism are found, 
Rom. xii. 2, cuvoynuaricer@at -Bes Xvi. 20, ouv- 
Tpiver-at, dames iti. 38. 6? 8 (%e). Rom. ve 1, 
éxopmev, €xouey (ef. vi. 15). Luke iii, 12, 14; 
John xiv. 23; Hebr. vi. 3; James iv. 15 (romjowuev 
-omer). Matt. XXVIL 60, KQLVa@, KEVQ@, John XY. 
4, pelyn, jee?) (ef. 1 John ii, 27). Matt. xi. 16, 
érepois, Eraipots, Matt. xx. 15, 4, ef, 2 Cor. 
xii. 1. de2, 89. 1 Vim. ve. 21, mpdonanaw, 
mpdaxAcoiw, 1 Pet. ii, 3, ypnords 6 Kutpios, 
xpiatos b Kvpios, 

To these may be added suelt variations as Matt. 
xxvi, 29, Ke. yernua, yevynua. 2 Pet. te 12, 
yeyevunmeva, vyeyernueva. Matt. 1. 18; Luke 1. 
14, yévunots, yeveris, Matt. xxvii. 55, BadAortes. 
Baddvres. 1 Vet. di. 1, POdvos, Odvos. 

82. (8B) Other variations are due to errors. of 
sight. "These arise commonty from the confusion 
of similar letters, or from the repetition or omission 
of the same letters, or from the reeurrenee of a 
similar ending in consecutive clauses which often 
causes one to be passed over when the eye mechan- 
ically returns to the copy (duotoréAeutov). To 
these may be added the false division of words in 
transcribing the text from the continuous uncial 


« The whole amount is considerably less in number 
than is found in the copies of other texts, if account 
be taken of the number of the MSs. existing. Comp. 
Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels, icp. 91 n. 

6 * The perpetual interchange of ac and ¢« (which 
were pronounced alike) should be particularly noted. 
The spelling,” says Tregelles, “has ne authority at 
all between gorac and €ove, Cyeve and year, and 
sinilar werds. Even ifevery Ms. should agree in one 
epelling, there would be no liberty taken by any who 
rend the other; since these vowels and diphthongs 
were used Jndiscriminately.’ — Latrod. to the Te:ctual 
Ot, of iw N. T., p. 51. A. 
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writing The uncial letters ©, O, C, E, are pect: 
iarly liable to confusion, and examples may easily 
| be quoted to show how their similarity led to mis- 
jtakes: 1 Tin. iii, 18, OC. OC; 2 Cor. ii. 3, Exa 
'CXQ: Mark iv. 22, €AN, O€AN, OCAN., 

_ The repetition or omission of similar letters may 
‘he noticed in’ Matt. xxi. 18, ETIANATALON, 
EMANALQN, Luke x. 27; Rom. xiii. 9; Tit. ii. 7; 
James i. 27, CEATTON, EATTON (cf. Tischdf. 
ad Rom, xiii. 9). Luke vii, 21, EXAPISATO 
BAETIEIN, EXAPIZATO TO BAEIIEIN, Mark 
vill. 17, SYNIETE, SYNIETE ETI. Luke ii. 38, 
(AYTH) ATTH TH OPA. Matt. xi. 23, KA@AP- 
NAOYM MH, KA®APNAOYTM H. 1 Thess. ii. 
7. ETENHOHMEN NHITIOI, ETENHOHMEN 
HMIOL. Luke ix. 49, EKBAAAONTA AAI- 
MONIA, EKBAAAONTA TA AAIM. Mark xiv. 
39, TIPOCEAQQN, TIPOEAOQN. Cor. iii. 
10, OY AEAOEZASTAI, OTAE AEAOZASTAI 
1 Pet. ili, 20, ATIAE EAEXETO, ATIEE- 
EAEXETO [the received text appears to be a mere 
conjecture of Erasmus. — A.]. Acts x. 36, TON 
AOTON ATTESTEIAE, TON AOLON ON ATIE>- 
TEIAE. Sometimes this eause of error leads to 
further change: 2 Cor. iii. 15, HNIKA AN ANATT- 
NQSKHTAI, HNIKA ANATINOSKETAI.” FEx- 
ninples of omission from  Homoicteleuton occur 
John vii. 7 Gin T); 1 John ii. 23, iv. 3; Apoe. ix. 
1, 2. xiv. 1; Matt. v. 20 (DD). Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 235- 
27, 54 (Po, Gg): xv. 15 (Origen). And some have 
sourht to explain on this principle the absence from 
the best authorities of the disputed clause in Matt. 
x. 23, and the entire verses, Luke xvii. 36, Matt. 
xxi. V4. 

Tnstunces of false division are found, Mark xv. 6, 
ovmep ytotvto, bv mapntoovTo, Vhil. i. 1, cuve- 
mirkdtos, guy emiokdmus, Matt. xx. 23, BAXors, 
aA’ ois, Gal. i. 9, mpoeiphxanev, mpoeipnra 
gev. Acts xvil. 25, kara mavra, Kal T& mdvta. 
In a more complicated example, opa Ww (cwTipa 





° 


"Ingobr) is changed into gpiav (cwrnpiay) in Acts 
xiii. 23; and the remarkable reading of Latin au- 
thorities in 1 Cor. vi. 20 e¢ portate arose from con- 
founding a@pa re and Spare. In some places the 


true division of the words is still doubtful. 2 Cor. 
xii. 19, rade mavra, Ta 5€ mavta, Acts xvii. 26, 
mMpoateTuymevous Kaipols, maps TeETayyeEvous 


kaipovs. In Cod. -lng, (le) the false divisions of 
the original scribe have been carefully correeted by 
avcomlemporary hand, and the frequency of their 
oceurrence Is au instructive ilustration of the cor- 
ruption to which the text was exposed from this 
source (¢. gy. in Gal. i. there are 15 such corrections, 
and four mistakes, vv. 13, 16, 18 are left uncor- 
rected). Errors of breathing, though necessarily 
more rare, are closely connected with these: Matt. 
ix. 18, efs eAOwv, efoeAOdv. Jol ix. 30, & 
TovTw, €y tovro. Luke vii. 12; Rom. vii. 10: 
1 Cor. vii. 12, airy, abry. Mark sii. 31, afr, 
? ~~ 
auTyp. 








¢ The readings are taken from Mr. Scrivener’s ad- 
mirable transcript. In the same volume Mr. Scrivener 
has given valuable summaries of the frequency of the 
occurrence of the different forms of itacism in other 
MSs. which he has collated. 

¢ The remarkable reading in Matt. xxvii. 17, "Incots 
RapaBfar, seeins to have originated jin this way: 
YMINBAPABBAN being written YMININBAPAB 
BAN, and hence YMININ, t. ¢. duty "Incoty (Trego 
les. ad loc.). 








L.Brit. Mus.—Hart. 5598.—(St John. 1. 1,2.) PI IL. 
a) FACIAK/ BL: FA 
ba Taranytt THKG 


TEAL AIT ON) 


aur “4NAPXIT 
HP PC TIN WNATIAN 


2. Brit. Mus—Add. 20,008. —(Acte xiil. 18-20.) 


Kei & witortp CAL ON 
Td ‘bezcee way KP owe op nok 
aw TOT bn é priproe: Kartohon 
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KAK po po mhodnn infra ney 
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THY . 
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ep ciated 1X 5 Sroo 
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wra Nearrovly Gp &o- eeu gCmE Lo aNroU 


Seay aa 22,—(St. J ay — oN 
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“peyer OUTOTH pe, 
POX" ond esc 
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There are yet some other various readings which 
are errors of sight, which do not fall nnder any of 
the heads already noticed: e. y. 2 Pet. i. 3, idie 
5din, dia Sdins. 2 Cor. v. 10, ra Sia tov cdua- 
Tos, T& tdta, TOU THpatos.* ltom. xii. 13, ypelass, 
pvelats. Hebr. ii. 9, xapis, xapire (2). And 
the remarkable substitution of Kaipa@ for «upie in 
Rom. xii. 11 seems to have been caused by a false 
rendering of an unusual contraction. The same 
explanation may also apply to the variants in 1 Cor. 
ii, 1, waptupiov, pvorhpiov. 1 Tim. i. 4, oixovo- 
piav, oikodopiay, oixodouny- 

33. Other variations may be described as errors 
of impression or memory. The copyist after read- 
ing a sentence from the text before hiin often failed 
to reproduce it exactly. He transposed the words, 
or substituted a synonytn for some very common 
term, or gave a direct personal turn to what was 
objective before. Variations of order are the most 
frequent, and very commonly the most puzzling 
questions of textual criticism. Examples occur in 
every page, almost in every verse of the N. T. 
The exchange of synonyms is chiefly confined to a 
few words of constant use, to variations between 
simple and compound words, or tu chanzes of tense 
or number: Aéyeiv, eimety, pavat, Aadeiv, Matt. 
xii. 48, xv. 12, xix. 21; Mark xiv. 381; Jolin xiv. 
10, &e.; eyelpw, Sieyelpw Matt. 1.24; eyepOjvat, 
avaorjvat, Matt. xvii. 9; Luke ix. 22: éAdeiy, 
amedOew, efedOerv, Matt. xiv. 25; Luke xxiii. 
33; Acts xvi. 39; ‘I. X., "Incots, Xpiords, 6 
KUPLOS, Hebr. iit. 1; 1 Pet. v. 10; Col. iit. 17; 
Acts xviii. 25, xxi. 13; 69d, aad, éx, Matt. vil. 4; 
Mark i. 26, viii. 31; Rom. xiii. 1, &e.; Zwxa, 
Sédwxa, SlSwut, Luke x. 19; John vii. 19, xii. 49, 
&e.; sing. and plur. Matt. iii. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 1; Matt. 
xxiv. 18. The third form of change to a more 
personal exhortation is seen constantly in the [pis- 
tles in the substitution of the pronoun of the first 
person (jets) for that of the second (duets): 1 
Pet. i. 4, 10, 12, &c. To these chanzes may be 
added the insertion of pronouns of reference 
(aurés, etc.): Matt. vi. 4, XXV. we &e. } mabyral, 
uadnral avrov, Matt. xxvi. 36, 45, 56, xxvil. 64, 
&e.; mathp, wathp pov, John vi. 65, vill. 28, ke. 
And it may be doubtful whether the constant 
insertion of connecting particles ial, 5€, yap, ovv, 
is not as much due to an unconscious instinct to 
supply natural links in the narrative or argument, 
as to an intentional effort to give creater clearness 
to the text. Sometimes the impression is | more 
purely mechanicr/, as when the copyist repeats a 
termination incorrectly: Apoc. xi. 9 (C); 1 Thess. 
y.4(7); 2 Pet. iii. 7 (2) 

34. (ii.) Of intentional changes some affect the 
expression, others the substance of the passage. 
(a.) The intentional changes in languave are partly 
changes of Hellenistic forms for those in common 
use, and partly modifications of harsh construc- 
tions. These may in many cases have been made 
unconsciously, just as might be the case if any one 
now were to transcribe rapidly one of the original 
Ms. pages of Milton; but more commonly the 
later scribe would correct as mere blunders dialectic 
peculiarities which were wholly strange to him. 
Thus the forms tegoepaxovra, épavvay, exabe- 
plaOn, Acyiwy, etc., AAGa, ereca, etc., and the 





a By a similar change Athanasius (De Incarn. 
Verbi, 5) and others give in Wisd. ii. 23, car’ cixova 
ris Bias aisdrnros for the reading mjs iSias idudTyTOs. 

b it was apparently by a similar error (Tregelles, 
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irregular constructions of éav, Stas, are removed 


lalmost without exception from all but a few MSS. 


Imperfect constructions are completed in different 
ways: Mark vil. 2, add. éue€uavro, or Katéyvw- 
gav: Rom. i. 82, add. otk évonoay, ctc.; 2 Cor 
vill. 4, adil. SéfacOar: 1 Cor. x. 24, add. Exagros. 
Apparent solecisms are corrected: Matt. vy. 28, 
auras lor aurjny; XV. 32, nucpas for tyn€épars Heb. 
iv. 2, cuyKerepacuévos for -uevous. ‘Phe Apoca- 
Ivpse has suffered especially from this crammatical 
revision, owine to the extreme boldness of the rude 
Hebraizing dialect in which it is written: e. g. 
Apoc. iv. 1, 8, vic LI, xi. 4. xxi dd, &e. Varig 
tiuns in the orthography of proper names ought 
probably to be placed under this head, and in some 
eases it is perhaps impossible to determine the 
original form Cloxapiatns, Iorapiod, Sirapiod ; 
Na apa, -€0, -a0, -arT, -erT). 

30. (B.) The chanzes introduced into the sub- 
stance of the text are venerally additions, borruwed 
either from parallel passages or from marginal 
losses. The first kind of addition is particularly 
frequent. in the Gospels, where, however, it is often 
very difficult. to determine how far the parallelism 
of two passages may have been carried in the 
original text. Instances of unquestionable inter- 
polation occur: Luke iy. 8, xi. 4; Matt. i. 25, v. 
44, vin. 15, xxvii. 35 (49); Mark xv. 28: Matt. 
xix. 17 (compare Acts ix. 5, 4, xxii. 7, xxvi. 14). 
Similar interpolations occur also in other books: 
Coli. 145 1 Pet. i. 17; Jude 15 (Rom. xvi. 27); 
Apoc. xx. 2; and this is especially the ease in 
quotations from the LXX., which are constantly 
brought into exact harmony with the original text: 
Luke iv. 18, 19, xix. 46; Matt. xii. 44, xv. 8; Ieb. 
it. 7, xii. 20. 

Grlosses are of more partial occurrence. Of all 
Greek MSS. Cod. Boze (D) is the most remarkable 
for the variety and singularity of the glosses which 
it contains. exsimples of these may be seen: Matt. 
xx. 28: Luke v. 5, xxii, 26-28: Aets 1.5, xiv. 2. 
In ten verses of the cts, taken at random, the fol- 
lowing losses occur: Acts xit L, ép TH lovdaia; 
3, 7 €mixeipnots em) Tos miatous: 9, TOAAN bE 
mpotevxi) Ay ev extevela wept avtou: 7, éeméatn 
73 Tletpw:s 10, xatéBnoav tovs C Baduods. 
Some siniple explanatory glosses have passed into 
the common text: Matt. vic 1, @tenuocvyny for 
Sixacodvyny: Mark vil. 5, avtaros for rowaits3 
Matt. vy. 11, Wevdduevor: comp. Jolin vy. 4 (Luke 
xxii. 43, 44). 

36. (y.) Many of the ulosses which were intro- 
duced into the text spring froin the ecclesiastical 
use of the N. 'T., just as in the Gospels of our own 
Prayer-book introductory clanses have been inserted 
here and there (¢. gy. 8d and 4th Sundays after 
easter: ++ Jesus said to his disciples’'). These 
additions are commonly notes of person or place: 
Matt. iv. 12, xii. 25, &e., 6 Inoods inserted, John 
xiv. 1, kal elrev rots padiras avtou; Acts iii. 
TL, xxviii. L (ef. Mill, Prodi gg. 1055-56). Some- 
times an emphatic clause is added: Mutt. xiii, 23, 
xxv. 29; Mark vii. 16; Luke viii. 15, xii. 21, 6 
éxwy @ra K.7.d.; Luke xiv. 24, moddrol yap 
eioiv KAnTO’ Ke 7. A. But the most remarkable 
liturgical insertion is the doxoloey in the Lord's 
Prayer, Matt. vi. 13; and it is probable that the 


Horne, iv. 227) that, in the A. V. of [febr. x. 23, ° the 
profession of our faith stands for “the profession 
of our hope.” The tormer is found in no document 
Whatever. 
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inferpolited verse CAets Vii. 37) is due to a similar 
cause. An instructive example of the growth of 
such an addition may be seen in the readings of 
Luke d. oo, as civen in the text of the Gespel and 
in the collections of ecclesiastical liv nins. 
37. (6.) Sometimes, thotteh rarely, various Ae 
Ines noted on the margin are incorporited in the 
text, thoueh this may be reehoned as the efleet of 
ignorance rather than Signal examples 
AVE. ROL XAVE. OF 
Instances are found, 
Cor. i. 10: 1 Vet. 


desiun. 
Matt. 


Other 
1 ae 


of this conflsion occur: 
GO 1) eee 
Matt. Rom. xiv. 
iii. 8. 

oS. (e.) 


tomy 
Ve 103 
The number of readines whieh seem to 
have Leen altered for distinethy dowmatic reasous is 
extremety small. In spite of the great revolutions 
in thoneht, fecling, and practice Chrouch which the 
Christian Church’ passed in fifteen centuries, the 
cop\ists of the N. TL faithfully preserved, according 
to their ability, Che saered) trust) committed to 
then. = There is not any trace of intentional re- 
Vision designed to give support fo current opinions 
(Matt. xvii. 2I: 29: L Cor. vil. Oo, need 


Mark ix. 2 
searcely noticed). ‘The utmost that enn be 


he 
urved Is that internal considerations may have 
decided) the choice of readines: Nets xvi. 7. XX. 
28; Rom. v. 7: lL Tim. 
Hi. 16: 1 Jolm y. 7, in Latin eopies; (Rom. vill. 
11). he In some cases a teeline of reverence Wey 
have led to a change in expression, or 
duction of a modifying elise: 
| 
\ 


: lit. J Cor xt ike 2 Coen 


to the intro- 
Luke ii. 35. Iwan 
for 6 mar hp airov} i. d3, Teoh Kal a) wat np 
auton for of yovers arruv: loln vil. 89. otre ee 


Acts xix. 2 > Gali 
(¢ oe ae 
yy 


add, 


hy TV EULLO Sedouevov’ 
O3 Mark xiii. 32, 0. of86 6 vids 
30 )3 Matt. V. add, €(K7) 3 1 Cor 
avatios (Luke xxii. $3, 44, om.). 
But the eeneral etteet of these variations is 
scarcely appreciable; nor are the corrections of 
assumed historical and geoeraphical errors much 
more numerous: Matt. i. PL, vil. 28, Tepyeonvav: 
XXHL. ViOD Bapaytov; NXVIL. ws 
utov, oY Zayapiov; Mark i. 2, 
wy 


my 


)-) Ti 
l. a4 


—e, 


30, OM, om. Lepe- 
Tuts Wpodr- 
tas fov éy ‘Ha, ta mp.3 il om. emt “AB. 
apxiepewss Jolin 28, ByOaBapa: v. hv de 
for €ore Se: Vil. 8, virw for ove (2): vill. 57, 
TecoepakovTa for mevtyKovTa: XIX. 14, Spa av 
@s Tpity for extn: Acts xii. 33, 7d Sevtepw for 
TW TPWTY. 

39. [Lt will be obvious from an examination of 
the instances quoted that the great mass of various 
readings are simply variations in form. ‘There are, 
however, one or two ereater variations of a different 
character. 
Vil. 


Y 
eV 


. 
=7 


The most important of these are John 


53 —-vilt, 12; Mark xvi. Y-end; Rom. xvi. 


6 The history and characteristics of the Versions 
are discussed elsewhere. It may be useful to add a 
short table of the Fathers whose works ore of the 
greatest importance for the history of the text. Those 
of the first rank are marked by [small] capitals : 
Latin Fathers by rtalics, 
Justinus M., ¢. 103-168. 
Irenaeus, c. 120-190. 
Irenai Interpres, c. 180. 
TERTULLIANUS (Mar- | 

cion), ¢. 160-240. 
CLEMENS ALEX., t ¢. 220. 
Ontgenes, 186-243. 

UWippoly tus. 
CYPRIANUS, { 247. 
Dionysius Alex., } 265. 


the 





{ Petrus Alex., 315. 
Methodius, ¢ ¢. 811. 
Evsenius Cvesar., 264-340. 
ATHANASIUS, 205-373. 
Cyrillus  Hierosol., 
386. 
LUCIPER, } 870. 
Ephraem Syrus, f 378. 
Bastrius Magnus, 329-379. 
HIERONYMUS, 310-420. 
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The first stands quite by itself; and there 

secins to be little doubt that it contains an authen- 

tie narrative, but not by the hand of St. John. 

The two others, taken in connection with the last 
ee of St. Jolim’s Gospel, suggest the possi- ' 
bility that the apostolic writings may bave under- 

woue in some cases authoritative revision: a sup- 
poset Which does not in any way affect. their 
canonical claims: ut it would be impossible to 

enter upon the details of such a questior here. 


3-27. 


40. Manuscripts, it must be remembered, are 
but. vue of the three sources of textual criticism. 
The versions and patristic quotations are scarcely 
less Important in doubtful cases.¢ But the texts 
of the versions and the Fathers were themselves 
linhle to corruption, and careful revision is neces- 
sary before they can be used with confidence. 
considerations will sufficiently show bow 
intricate a problem it is to determine the text. of 
the N. P., where + there is a mystery in the very 
order of the words,’ and what a vast amount of 
materials the critic must have at bis command 
hefore he can offer a satisfactory solution. It 
remains to Inquire next whether the first editors 
of the printed text had such materials, or were 
competent to make use of them. 


Fe 


‘Phese 


Thue Tiisrory orf TWe PRINTED TENT. 
The history of the printed text of the N. T. 
may be divided into three periods. .The first of 
these extends from the labors of the Complutensian 
editors to those of Mill: the second from Mill to 
Scholz: the third from Lachmann to the present 
time. ‘The criticism of the first period was neces- 
sarily tentative and partial: the materials available 
for the construction of the text were few, and im- 
perfectly known: the relative value of various wit- 
hesses Was as vet undetermined; and however highly 
We may rate the scholarship of Jrasmus or Beza, 
this could not supersede the teaching of long expe- 
rience in the sacred writings any more than in the 
writings of classical authors. The second period 
marks a ereat progress: the evidence of MSS., of 
versions, of Fathers, was collected with the greatest 
(hligence and suecess: authorities were compared 
and classified: principles of observation and judg- 
ment were laid down. But the influence of the 
former period still lingered. The old “received” 
text was supposed to have some prescriptive right 
in virtue of its prior publication, and not. on the 
vround of its merits: this was assumed as_ the 
copy which was to be corrected only so far as was 
absolutely necessary. The third period was intro- 
duced by the declaration of a new and sounder 
law. It was Inid down that no right of posses- 


———— 





Armbrostus, 340-897. 
AMUBRONIASTER, 
Vietorimus, e. d60. 
Ciunysostomus, 347-407. 
Dipymus, ft db. 
Evipaanivs, t 402. 
Rufinus, ¢. 845-410. 
AUGUSTINUS, 3854-4180. 
Theodorus Mops., t 429. 
Cynittus ALEX., t 444. 
Hilartus, ¢ 449 [868]. 
Theodoretus, 3938-458. 

a * Mr. Westeott has here inadvertently confounded 
Theophylaetus Simocatta, whose writings are of no impor 


tunce iu textual criticism, with the celebrated Greck com 
mentator Theophyluct, ¢. 1077, . 


| Kuthalius, ¢. 450. 
c.860. | Cassiodorus, ¢. 468-566. 
| Victor Antiochenus. 
Theophy lactus, t¢ c. 628.4 
ANDREAS (Apoc.), c. 685- 
700. 
Primasins (Apoc.). [¢. 550.) 
Johannes Damascenus, t 
c. 756. 
(Ecumenius, ¢. 950. 
| Futhymius, c. 1100. 
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sion could be pleaded against evidence. The “ re- 
ceived ’ text, as such, was allowed no weight 
whatever. Its authority, on this view, must depend 
solely on its critical worth. rom first to last, in 
minute details of order and orthography, as well 
as in graver questions of substantial alteration, the 
text must be formed by a free and unfettered judy- 
ment. Variety of opinions may exist as to the 
true method and ranve of inquiry, as to the rela- 
tive importance of different forms of testimony: 
all that is claimed is to rest the letter of the N. 
T. completely and avowedly on a critical and not 
on & conventional basis. This principle, which 
seeins, indeed, to be an axiom, can only be called 
in question by supposing that in the first instance 
the printed text of the N. T. was guarded from 
the errors and imperfections which attended the 
early editions of every classical text; and next that 
the laws of evidence which hold vood everywhere 
else fail in the very case where they might be 
expected to find their noblest and most fruitful 
application — suppositions which are refuted by the 
whole history of the Bible. Hach of these periods 
will now require to be noticed more in detail. 

(i.) From the Complutensian Polyglott to Mill. 

2. The Cumplutensian Polyglott. — The Latin 
Vulgate and the Hebrew text of the O. ‘T. had 
been published some time before any part of the 
original Greek of the N.'T. The Hebrew text was 
called for by numerous and wealthy Jewish con- 
gregations (Soncino, 1482-88), the Vulvate satis- 
fied ecclesiastical wants; and the few Greek scholars 
who lived at the close of the 15th century were 
hardly likely to hasten the printing of the Greek 
‘Testament. Yet the critical study of the Greek 
text had not been wholly neglected. Laurentius 
Valla, who was second to none of the scholars of 
his age (comp. Russell's Life of By. Andrewes, pp. 
282-310, quoted by Scrivener), quotes in one place 
(Matt. xxvii. 12) three, and in another (Jolin vii. 
29), seven Greek MSS. in his commentaries on the 
N. T., which were published in 1505, nearly half 
a century after his death (Michaelis, /ndrod. ed. 
Marsh, ii. 339, 340). J. Faber (1512) made use of 
five Greck MSS. of St. Paul's lpistles (Michaelis, 
p- 420. Meanwhile the Greck Psalter had been pub- 
lished several times (first at Milan, 1481 ?), and the 
Hymns of Zacharias and the Virgin (Luke i. 42- 
56, 68-80) were appended to a Venetian edition of 
1485, as frequently happens in MS. Psalters. This 
was the first part of the N. T. which was printed 
in Greek. Eighteen years afterwards (1504), the 
first six chapters of St. John's Gospel were added 
to an edition of the poems of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, published by Aldus (Guericke, Lind. § 41). 


a © Testari possumus, Pater sanctissime [2. e. Leo 
X.), maximam laboris nostri parte in co pracipue 
fuisse versatam ut... . castigutissima omni ex parte 
vetuatissimaque exemplaria pro archety pis haberemus 
quorum quidem tam Hebreorum quam Griecorum ac 
Latinorum multiplicem copiam variis ex locis non sine 
summo labore conquisivimus. Atque ex ipsis quidem 
Greeca Sanctitati tua: debemus: qui ex ista Apostolica 
Bibliotheca antiquissimos tum Veteris tum Novi Tes- 
tamenti codices perquam humane ad nos misisti; qui 
nobis in hoc negocio maximo fuerunt adjumento ” 
(Prol. iii. a). And again, tom. v. Pref. : “ Ilud lec- 
torem non lateat non quevis exemplaria impressioni 
huic archetypa fuisse, sed antiquissima emendatissima- 
que ac tanta preeterca vetustatis ut fidem eis abrogare 
nefas Videatur (mpos SvaxdAov elvat ToTapdray Kat 
3eByjAov, Sic) que sanctissimus in Christo pater et 

134 
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But the glory of printing the first Greek Testament 
is due to the princely Cardinal Ximenes. This 
ereat prelate as early as 1502 engaged the services 
of a nunber of scholars to supertutend an edition 
of the whole Bible in the original Hebrew and 
Greek, with’ the addition of the Chaldee Targum 
of Onkelos, the LXX. version, and the Vulgate 
The work was executed at Alcala (Complutum), 
where he had fuunded w university. The volume 
containing the N. ‘IT. was printed first, and was com- 
pleted on January 10, 1514. The whole work was 
not finished till July 10, 1517, about four months 
before the death of the Cardinal. Various obsta- 
cles still delayed its publication, and it was not gen - 
erally circulated till 1522, though Leo X. (to whom 
it was dedicated) authorized the publication March 
22, 1520 (Tregelles, list. of Printed Text of N 
T.; Mill, Prolegg.). 

The most celebrated men who were engaged on 
the N. T., which forins the fifth volume of the en- 
tire work, were Lebrixa (Nebrissensis) and Stunica. 
Considerable discussion has been raised as to the 
MSs. which they used. ‘The editors describe these 
generally as ‘copies of the greatest accuracy and 
antiquity,” sent from the Papal Library at Rone; 
and in the dedication to Leo acknowledgment is made 
of his generosity in sending MSS. of both “ the Old 
and N. TP. @ Very little time, however, could have 
been viven to the examination of the Roman MSS. 
of the N. T., as somewhat less than eleven months 
elapsed between the election of Lev and the com- 
pletion of the Complutensian Testament; and it is 
remarkable that while an entry is preserved in the 
Vatican of the loan and return of two MSS. of parts 
of the LXX.,there is no trace of the transmission 
of any N. T. MS. to Alcala (Tischd. WV. 7) 1889, 
p- Ixxxii. ne). The whole question, however, 1s now 
rather of bibliographical than of critical interest. 
There can be no doubt that the copies, from what- 
ever source they came, were of late date, and of the 
connnon type.’ The preference which the editors 
avow for the Vulgate, placing it in the centre coluinn 
in the O. ‘TL. between the Synagogue and the Mast- 
ern Chureh, tanquam duos hine et inde latrones,"”’ 
to quote the well-known and startling words of the 
preface, medium autem Jesum hoe est, Romanam 
sive Latinam ecclesiam ’’ (vol. i. f. ili. b.), has sub- 


jected them to the charge of altering the Greek text 


to suit the Vulyate. But except in the famous inter- 
polation and omission in L John vy. 7, 8, and some 
points of orthography (BeeACeBouB, BeAlaa, 
Tischdf. p. Ixxxiii.), the charge is unfounded 
(Marsh, on Michaelis ii. p. 851, gives the literature 
of the controversy). ‘he impression was limited 
to six hundred copies, and as, owing to the delays 








dominus noster Leo X. pontifex maximus huic insti- 
tuto fuvere cupiens ex Apostolica Bibliotheca educta 
misit.”” 

6 One MS. is specially appealed to by Stunica in hia 
controversy with Krasmus, the Cod, Rhodiensis, but 
nothing is known of it which can lead to its identifi- 
cation. ‘he famous story of the destruction of MSS. 
by the fire-work maker, as useless parchinenots, has 
been fully and clearly refuted. All the MSS. of XG- 
menes which were used for the Polyglott are now at 
Madrid, but there is no MS. of any part of the Gk. 
Test. among them (Tregelles, Hist. of Printed Text, 
pp. 12-18). The edition has many readings in common 
with the Landian MS. numbered 51 Gosp., 32 Acts, 38 
Paul (Mill. Proleg. 1090, 1436-38). Many of the pecu- 
liar readings are collected by Mill (Proleg. 1092-1096) 
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which occurred between the printing and publica- 
tion of the book, its appearance was forestalled by 
that of the edition of Erasmus, the Complutensian 
N. T. exercised comparatively small influence on 
later texts, exeept in the Apucalypse (comp. § 3). 
The chief editions which follow it in the main, are 
those of Plantin, Antwerp, 1564-1612 : Geneva, 
1609-1652; Mainz, 1753 (Reuss, Geseh. d. N. 7. 
§401; Le Lone, Bibloth. Sacra, ed. Masch. i. 191- 
195); Mill revretted that it was not accepted as 
the standard text (2roleg. 1115); and has given 
iw long list of passages in which it offers, in his 
opinion, better readings than the Stephanie or E)- 
zevirian texts (Predeq. LOU8-1114). 

3. Lhe editions of Erasmus, — The history of 
the edition of Erasmus, which was the first paud- 
lished edition of the N. 'T., is happily free from all 
obscurity. rasmus had paid considerable attention 
to the study of the N. T. when he received au ap- 
plication from Froben, a printer of Basle with whom 
he was acquainted, to prepare a Greek text for the 
press. T'roben was anxious to anticipate the pub- 
lication of the Complutensian edition, and the haste 
with which the work of Erasmus was completed, 
shows that little consideration was paid to the exi- 
gencies of textual criticisin. The request was made 
on April 17, 1515, while Erasmus was in England. 
The details of the printing were not settled in Sep- 
tember in the same year, and the whole work was 
finished in’ February, 1516 (Tregelles, //ist. ef 
Printed Tort, 19, 20). The work, as) Erasmus 
afterwards confessed, was done in reckless haste 
(“preveeipitatum verius quam editum.’? Comp. Ay. 
v. 26; xii. 19), and that too in the midst. of other 
heavy literary labors (Ap. i. 7. Comp. Wetstein, 
Prolegg. pp. 166-67).¢ The MSS. which formed 
the basis of his edition are still, with one exception, 
preserved at Basle; and two which he used for the 
press contain the corrections of Erasmus and the 
printer's marks (Michaelis, ii. 220, 221). The one 
is a MS. of the Gospels of the 16th century of the 
ordinary late type (marked 2 Gosp. in the cata- 
logues of MSS. since Wetstein); the other a MS. 
of the Acts and the Itpistles (2 Acts, Epp.), some- 
what older, but of the same general character.” 
“rasmus also made some use of two other Basle 
MSS. (L Gosp.; 4 Acts, Epp.); the former of these 
is of great value, but the important variations from 


a A marvelous proof of haste occurs on the fitle- 
page, in which he quotes © Vulgarius * among the 
chief fathers whose authority be followed. The name 
was tormed from the title of the see of Theophylact 
(Bulgaria), and Theophylact was converted into an 
epithet. This “ Vulgarius ” is quoted on Luke xi. 35, 
and the name remained unchanged in subsequent 
editions (Wetstein, Profez. 169). 


b According to Mill ( Proleg. 1120), Erasmus altered 
the text in a little more than fifty places in the Acts, 
and in about two hundred places in the Epistles, of 
which changes all but about forty were improvements. 
Specimens of the corrections on the margin of the MS. 
are given by Wetstein (Proley. p. 56, ed. Lotze). Of 
these several were simply on the authority of the Vul- 
gate, one of which (Matt. ii. 11, ebpov for elSov) has 
retained its place in the received text. 

¢ The reading in the received text, Mark vi. 15, 4 
ws els rwv mpopytwr, in place of as efs rwr mpodpyrer, 
is a change introduced by Erasmus on the authority 
of this MS., which has been supported by some slight 
additional evidence since. Mill (Proles. §$ 1117, 18) 
states that-Erasmus used the uncial Basle MS. of tue 
Gospels (E), ‘ correcting it rightly in about sixty-eight 
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| the common text which it offers, made him suspect 
that it had been altered from the Latin.c For the 
Apocalypse he had only an imperfect MS. which 
belonved to Reuchlin.4 The last six verses were 
wanting, and these he translated from the Latin, 
a process which he adopted in other places where it 
was less excusable. The received text contains two 
memorable instances of this bold interpolation. 
The one is Acts viii. 37, which Erasmus, as he says, 
found written in the margin of a Greek MS. though 
lit was wanting in that which he used: the other is 
Acts ix. 5. 6, oxAnpdy cot — avaorn@: for drrAa 
avaotné:, Which has been found as yet in no 
Greek MS. whatsoever, though it is still perpet- 
uated on the ground of Erasmus’ conjecture. But 
he did not insert the testimony of the heavenly wit- 
nesses (1 John vy. 7), an act of critical faithfulness 
Which exposed him to the attacks of enemies. Among 
;these was Stunica — his rival editor—and when 
argument failed to silence calumny, he promised to 
‘insert the words in question on the authority of 
jany one Greek MS. The edition of Erasmus, like 
the Complutensian, was dedicated to Leo X.; and 
| it is a noble trait of the generosity of Cardinal Xi- 
/menes, that when Stunica wished to disparage the 
work of Erasmus which robbed bim of his well- 
earned honor, he checked him in the words of 
Moses, “I would that all might thus prophesy,” 
Num. xi. 20 (Tregelles, p. 19). After his first edi- 
tion was published Erasmus continued his labors on 
the N.'T. (/p. iii. 31); and in March, 1519, a second 
edition appeared which was altered in about 400 
places, of which Mill reckons that 330 were im- 
provements (Prolegg. § 1134). But his chief labor 
scems to have heen spent upon the Latin version, 
wand in exposing the “ solecisms”’ of the common 
Vulzate, the value of which he completely misun- 
derstood (comp. Mill, Prolegg. 1124-1133)F These 
two editions consisted of 3,300 copies, and a third 
edition was required in 1522, when the Complu- 
tensian Volyglott also came into circulation. In 
this edition 1 John v. 7 was inserted for the first 
time, according to the promise of Erasmus, on the 
authority of the © Codex Britannicus "’ (¢. e. Cod. 
Montfortianus), in a form which obviously betrays 
its origin as a clumsy translation from the Vulgate 
(ne cui foret causa calumniandi,”” Apol. ad Stunt- 
cam, ad loc.).7 The text was altered in about 118 


places, wrongly in about fifty seven.” This opinion 
has been refuted by Wetstein (Proleg. p. 50). The 
MSS. was not then at Basle: “ Hiece codex Basileensi 
Academiw dono datus est anno 1559 ” (Lotze ad Wet- 
stein, /. ¢.). 

d * This MS. has been recently discovered by F. 
Delitzsch and carefully collated with the test of Eras- 
mus, who, itappears, did not use the MS. itself for his 
edition of the Apocalypse, but only an inaccurate tran- 
script of it. See Delitasch, Handschrifiliche Funde, 2 
Hefte, Leipz. 1861-62. A. 

¢ Traces of this unauthorized retranslation remain 
in the received text: Apoc. xxii. 16, dpOperds. 17. 
eAGE (bis) } eAGETW 5 AauBaverw Td. 18. cvppaprvpodpmae 
yap, émere@y mpds TavTa. 19. adatpp BiBdrov, ad BiBAov 
rt. ¢ Some of these are obvious blunders in rendering 
from the Latin, and yet they are consecrated by use. 

J Luther's Gertuan version was made from this text 
(Reuss, Gesch. d. H. S. § 400 (471, 8¢ Ausg.J) One con- 
jecture of Erasmus 1 Pet. iii. 20, awa€ efedéyero, 8up- 
ported by no MS., passed from this edition into the 
received text. 

a In the course of the coutroversy on this passage 
the Cod. Vatic. B was appealed to (1521). Some years 
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places (Mill, Prolegg. 1188). Of these corrections 
36 were borrowed from an edition published at 
Venice in the office of ALDUs, 1518, which was 
taken in the main from the first edition of Erasmus, 
even so as to preserve errors of the press, but yet 
differed from it in about 200 places, partly from 
error and partly on MS. authority (Mill, § 1122). 
This edition is further remarkable as giving a few 
(19) various readings. Three other early editions 
give a text formed from the second edition of Kras- 
mus and the Aldine, those of [Gerbelius at] Have- 
nau, 1521, of Cephalzeus at Strasburg, 1524, of Bebe- 
lius at Basle [1524], 1531. Erasmus at length ob- 
tained a copy of the Complutensian text, and in his 
fourth edition in 1527, gave some various readings 
from it in addition to those which he had already 
noted, and used it to correct his own text in the 
Apocalypse in 90 places, while elsewhere he intro- 
duced only 16 changes (Mill, § 1141). Ilis fifth 
and last edition (1535) ditfers only in 4 places from 
the fourth, and the fourth edition afterwards be- 
came the basis of the received text. This, it will 
be seen, rested on scanty and late Greek evidence, 
without the help of any versions except the Latin, 
which was itself so defurmed in common copies, as 
not to show its true character and weight. 

4. The editions of Stephens. — The scene of our 
history now changes from Basle to Paris. In 1545, 
Simon de Colines (COLIN.EUS) published a Greek 
text of the N. T’., corrected in about 150 places on 
fresh MS. authority. Ife was chareed by DBeza 
with making chanves by conjecture; but of the ten 
examples quoted by Mill, all but one (Matt. viii. 
33, dravra for mdvre@) are supported by MSS., and 
four by the Parisian MS. Rey. 85 (119 Gospp.).“ 
The edition of Colinzeus does not appear to have 
obtained any wide influence. Not lony after it ap- 

red, KR. Estienne (STEPHANUS) published his 
first edition (1546), which was based on a collation 





later (1534) Sepulveda describes the MS. in a letter to 
Erasmas, giving a general description of its agreement 
with the Vulgate, and a selection of various readings. 
In reply to this Krasmus appeals to 1 supposed fadus 
cum Grecis, made ut the Council of Florence, 1439, in 
accordance with which Greek copies were to be altered 
to agree with the Latin; and argues that B may have 
been so altered. When Sepulveda answers that no 
such compact was made, Erasmus replies that he had 
heard from Cuthbert (Tonstall)] of Durham that it was 
agreed that the Greek MSS. should be corrected to 
harmonize with the Latin, and took the statement for 
granted. Yet on this simple misunderstanding the 
credit of the oldest MSS. has been impugned. The 
influence of the idea in “fedus cum Gracis”” has 
survived all belief in the fact (Tregelles, Horne, iv. pp. 
xv.-xvii.) 

a Au examination of the readings quoted from 
Colinzeus by Mill shows conclusively that he used Cod. 
119 of the Gospels, 10 of the Pauline Epistles (8 of the 
Acts, the MS. marked ca by Stephens), and probably 
83 of the Gospels and 5 of the Catholic Epistles. The 
readings in 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 1 Pet. v. 2, 2 Pet. iii. 17, 
feem to be mere errors, and are apparently supported 
by no authority. 

b This edition and its counterpart (1549) are known 
as the “ O mirifican” edition, from the opening words 
of the preface: “QO mirificam regis nostri optimi et 
preestantissimi principis liberalitatem,” in allusion to 
the new font of small Greek type which the king had 
ordered to be cut, and which was now used for the 
ficst time. 

‘©The Complutensian influence on these editions 
aas been oOver-cstimated. In the last verses of the 
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of MSS. in the Royal Library with the Compluten- 
sian text. He gives no detailed description of the 
MSS. which he used, and their character can only 
be discovered by the quotation of their readings, 
which is given in the third edition. According to 
Mill, the text differs from the Complutensian in 
58L places, and in 198 of these it follows the last 
edition of Erasnms. The former printed texts are 
wbandoned in only 387 places in favor of the MSS., 
and the Ivrasmian reading is often preferred to that 
supported by all the other Greek authorities with 
which Stephens is known to have been acquainted: 
e. g. Matt. vi. 18, viii. 5, ix. 5, &.¢ A second 
edition very closely resembling the first both in 
form and text, having the same preface and the 
same number of pages and lines, was published in 
1549; but the great edition of Stephens is that 
known as the Regi, published in 1550.¢ In this 
a systematic collection of various readings, amount- 
ing, it is said, to 2194 (Mill, § 1227), is given for 
the first time; but still no consistent critical use 
was made of them. Of the authorities which he 
quoted most have been since identified. They were 
the Complutensian text, 10 MSS. of the Gospels, 
8 of the ets, 7 of the Catholic Epistles, 8 of the 
Pauline Vpistles, 2 of the Apocalypse, in all 15 
distinet MSS. Oue of these was the Codec Beze 
(D)). Two have not yet been recognized (comp. 
Griesbach, N. T. ff xxiv.-xxxvi.). The collations 
were made by his son Henry Stephens; but they 
fail entirely to satisfy the requirements of exact 
criticism. The various readings of D alone in the 
Gospels and Acts are more than the whole number 
given by Stephens; or, to take another example, 
while only 598 variants of the Complutensian are 
given, Mill calculates that 700 are omitted (Proleqgg. 
§ 1226).¢ Nor was the use made of the materials 
more satisfactory thau their quality. Less than 
thirty changes were made on MS. authority (Mill, 


Apocalypse (§ 3) they follow what Erasmus supplied 
and not any Greek authority ’’ (Tregelles). 

¢ Stephens’ own description of his edition cannot 
be received literally. ‘ Codices nacti aliquot ipsa 
vetustatis specie pene adorandos, quorum copiam nobis 
bibliotheea regin facile suppeditabit, ex iis ita hune 
noustrum recenstimus, wf nulla omunino litteram secus 
esse patereniutr, quam plures irque meliores libri, tan- 
quam testes, comprobareat, Adjuti practerea sumus 
cum aliis (%. ¢. Krasmi) tum vero Complutensi editione, 
quam ud vetustissinios bibliothecse: Leonis X. Pont. 
codices excudi jrsserat Tispan. Card. Fr. Simenius : 
quos cum nostris miro consensu siepissime convenire 
ex ipsa collatione deprehendimus ” (Pref. edit. 1546-9). 
In the preface to the third edition, he says that he 
used the same 16 copies for these editions as for that 

¢ Novum Jesu Christi D. N. Testamentum. Ex 
Bibliotheca Regia. Lutetia. Ex officinad Roberti 
Stephani typographi regii, regiis typis. MDL.” In 
this edition Stephens simply says of his ‘ 16 copies,” 
that the first is the Complutensian edition, the second 
(Codex Bez@)  w most ancient copy, collated by friends 
in Italy; 3-8, 10. 15, copies from the Royal Library ; 
cactera sunt ea quie undique corrogare licuit” (Pref.). 

¢ *® According to Scrivener (Introd. p. 300), the Come 
plutensian differs from Stephens’ third edition in more 
than 2,300 places, in which it is cited correctly only 
554 times, falsely 56 times, and in more than 1,690 
places (not including itacisms and mere errata) the 
variation is not noted. Serivener has given in the 
same work (pp. 349-368) « full collation of the Com. 
plutensian N. 'l. with the Elzevir edition of 1624. The 
text of the Complutensian has been carefully reprinted 
by Gratz, Tiibing. 1821, new cd., Mentz, 1827. A 
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1228); and except in the Apocalypse, which follows 
the Complutensian text most closely, “it hardly 
ever deserts the last edition of Erasmus" (Treeel- 
les). Numerous instances oceur in which Stephens 
deserts his former text and all his WSS. to restore 
an Erasmian reading. Mill quotes the following 
examples among others, which are the most inter- 
esting, because they have passed from the Stephanic 
text into our A. Ve: Matt. ii. 11, edpoy for elSoy 
(without the authority of any Greek MS., as far as 
I know, though Scholz says ‘scum codd. multis "’), 
i. 8, kapmovs atious fur Ka apne &iiov, Mark vi. 
33 add. of ByAoL: XVI. 8 add. Tayy. Luke vil. 31 
add. elre 5€ 6 KUpLoS. Johu xiv. 30 add. rovrov. 
Acts v. 25 add. fw. Rom. if. 5 om. kat before 
Sixaioxpiotas, James v. 9, KaraxpiOjre for 
KptOyjre. Prescription as yet occupied the place 
of evidence: and it was well that the work of the 
textual critic was reserved for a time when he 
could command trustworthy and complete colla- 
tions. Stephens published a fourth edition in 1551 
(Geneva), which is only remarkable as giving for 
the first time the present division into verses. 

5. The editions of Beza ond Elzcvir, — Nothing 
ean ilustrate more clearly the deficiency among 
scholars of the first elements of the textual criticism 
of the N. T. than the annotations of BrEz.A (1556). 
This great divine obtained from IL. Stephens a 
copy of the N. T. in which he had neted down 
Various readings from about twenty-five MSS. and 
from the early editions (Cf Marsh, on Michaelis, 
ii. 858-60), but he used the collection rather for 
exegetical than for ertieal purpuses. Thus he 
pronounced in favor of the obvious interpolations 
in Matt. i. 11; John xviii. 13, which have conse- 
quently obtained a plaice in the marvin of the A. V., 
and elsewhere maintained readings which, on crit- 


a The edition of Bezv of 1589 and the third of 
Stephens may be regurded as giving the fundamental 
Greek text of the A.V. In the following passages in 
the Gospels the A. Y¥. differs from Stephens, and agrees 
with Beza : — 

Matt. ix. 33, ot. ore. Yet this particle might be 

omitted in translation. 
«XXL. 7, €rexadcoav for Crexadicev. 
6 xxiii, 13, 14, (ramsposed in Steph. 
Mark vi. 29, on. rw. 
co Wild, 24, ws SerSpa for ore ws S€érSpa. 
«ix. 40, quwr for vuov, “against most MSS.” 
as Beza remarks. 
Luke i. oe add é« cov (not in the Ist ed). 
«Gi. 22, avtys for atta. 
a x. 22, om. Kai otpadeis — elre. 
marg., and noticed by Beza. 
“& XV. 20, OM”. avrod. 
«xvii. 86, a/d verse. The omission noticed in 
marg. and by Beza. 
«w xx. 81, add Kai. So Beza Ist ed., but not 3d 
(by error?) 
John xiii. 31, dre ody EfnAGe. 
MSS.” (Beza). 
«xviii. 24, add obv. 
(n others it agrees with Stephens against Beza : — 
Matt. i. 238, xarécoveor for nartéoers. The marg. 
may be intended to give the other read- 
ing. 
« xx. 15, et for 9H. 

Mark xvi. 20, add ’Apuyyv at the end. 

John iv. 6, Xuvyxap for Scydp. 

Jobn xviii. 20, ravrore for mavtodey 

old MSS ” (Beza). 

{n other parts of tho N. T. I have noticed the fol- 
owing passages in which the A. V. agrees with the 
ext of Beza’s edition of 1589 against Stephens (Acts 


Yet given in 


* Against all the old 


So in the 
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ical grounds, are wholly indefensible: Matt. ii. 17 

Mark iii. 16, xvi. 2. The interpolation in Apoc 
xl. 11, nal 6 &yyeAos eiorhxe: has passed into 
the text of the A. V.. The Greek text of Beza 
(dedicated to Queen Elizabeth) was printed by H. 
Stephens in 1565, and again in 15763; but his 
chief edition was the third, printed in 1582, which 
contained readings from the Codices Beze and 
Clarumontanus. The reading followed by the text 
of A. V. in Rom. vii. 6 (aro@avdyros for aro- 
Oavdvres), Which is supported by no Greek MS. 
or version whatever, is due to this edition. Other 
editions by Leza appeared in 1588-89, 1598, and 
his (third) text found a wide currency. Among 
other editions which were wholly or in part based 
upon it, those of the ILzEvirs alone require to 
he noticed. The first of these editions, famous for 
the beauty of their execution, was published at 
Levden in 1624. It is not known who acted as 
editor, but the text is mainly that of the third 
edition of Stephens. Including every minute va- 
tiation in orthography, it differs from this in 278 
places (Scrivener, WV. 7. Cambr. 1860, p. vi.). In 
these cases it generally agrees with Beza, more 
rarely it differs from both, either by typographical 
errors (Matt. vi. 34, xv. 27; Luke x. 6 add. 6, xi. 
12. xiii. 19; John iii. 6) or perhaps by manuscript 
authority (Matt. xxiv. 9, om. rv; Luke vii. 12, 
vill. 20; John xii. 17, 872). In the second edition 
(Leyden, 1633) it was announced that the text was 
that) which was universally received (teatum ergo 
habcs nune ab omnibus receptum), and the declara- 
tion thus boldly made was practically fulfilled. 
Krom this time the Elzevirian text was generally 
reprinted on the continent, and that of the third 
edition of Stephens in England, till quite recent 
times. Yet it has been shown that these texts 


25, xxiv. 13, 18; Rom. vii. 6 
xii. 11, xvi. 20; 1 Cor. v. 0, 


xvii. 25, xxi. 8, xxii. 
(note), viii. 11 (note), 


xv. 81: 2 Cor. iii. 1, vi. 15, vii. 12, 16, xi. 105 Col. i. 
1 (27), 24, ii. 10 (182]; 1 Thess. ii. 15; 2 Thess. ii. 4; 


Tit. ii. 10; Nebr. ix. 2 (note); James ii. 18 (note), iv. 
18, 15, v. 12; 1 Pet. i. 4 (vote); 2 Pet. iii. 7; 1 John 
i. 4, ii. 28 (in italics), iii, 16; 2 John 3; 38 John 7; 
Jude 24; Apoc. iii. 1, v. 11, vii. 2, 10, 14, viii. 11, xd. 
1, 2, xiii. 3, xiv. 18, xvi. 14, xvii. 4. On the other 
hand the A. V. agrees with Stephens against Beza, 
Acts iv. 27, xvi. 17, xxv. 6 (note), xxvi. 8; Rom. v. 
17: 1 Cor. iii. 3, vii. 29, xi. 22, x. 88 (error of press ?); 
2 Cor. iii. 143; Gal. iv. 17 (note); Phil. i. 28; Tit. ii. 
7: Hebr. x. 23 1 Pet. ii. 21, iii, 215 2 Pet. if. 12; 
Apoc. iv. 10, ix. 5, xii. 14, xiv. 2, xviii. 6, xix. 1. The 
cnumeration given by Scrivener (A Sipplement to the 
Authorized Version, pp. 7, 8) differs slightly from this, 
which includes a few more passages ; other passages 
are doubtful: Acts vii. 26, xv. 32, xix. 273 2 Cor. xi. 
1, xiii. 4; Apoc. iv. 8, xviii. 16. In other places, Matt. 
ii, 11, x. 10; John [viii. 6, xii. 26, xvi. 25 A. V. ed. 
1611.) xviii. 1; Acts xxvii. 29; 2 Pet. i. 1, they fol 
low neither. In James iv. 15, ¢éjoouev seems to be a 
conjecture. [No; A. V. follows “Ed. St. 2. Wechel. 
prob. Erasmo.” Sco Wetstein. — A.) The additional 
notes on readings, Matt. i. 11, xxvi. 26; Mark ix. 16; 
Luke ii. 88; John xviii. 18; Acts xxv. 6; Eph. vi. 9; 
James ii. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 2, 11, 18; 1 John ii. 23; 2 
John S, all come from Beza. 

* In the following passages, Acts xxi. 8; Apoc. vii. 
2, 14, xvii. ae 1 Pet. ii. 21 (judv, jutv), Apoc. ix. 5, 
xii. 14, xiv. 2, xviii. 6, xix. 1, the statements above 
do not apply to the text of Reza's edition of 1588-89. 
In 1 Pet. ii. 21 the A. V. follows Beza’s ed. of 1589 
against Stephens in adding «ac, even. — Mr. W estcott’s 
enumeration is by no means complete. A. 
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were substantially formed on late MS. authority, ; But while he pronounced decided judgments on 
without the help of any complete collations or of {various readings both in the notes and, without 
any readings (except of D) of a first class MS., |any reference or plan, in the Prolegomena, he did 
without a good text of the Vulvate, and without ;}not venture to introduce any changes into the 
the assistance of oriental versions. Nothing short ' printed text. He repeated the Stephanic text of 
of a miracle could have produced a critically pure 1550 without any intentional change, and from hig 
text from such materials and those treated without edition this has passed (as Mill's) into general use 


any definite system. Yet, to use Bentley’s words, 
which are not too strong, “the text stood as if an 
apostle were R. Stephens’ compositor.’’ I[abit 


hallowed what was commonly used, and the course | 


of textual polemics contributed not a little to pre- 
serve without change the common field on which 
controversialists were prepared to engave. 

(ii.) From Mill to Scholz. —6, The second period 
of the history of the printed text may be treated 
with less detail. It was influenced, more or less, 
throughout by the fectus receptus, though the au- 
thority of this provisional text was gradually shaken 


fin England. His caution, however, could not save 
|him from vehement attacks. The charge which 
was brought against Walton @ of unsettling the 
sacred text, was renewed against Mill, and, unhap- 
pily, found an advocate in Whitby (Aaamen va- 
reantium lectionum J. Milli S. T. P. annexed to 
his Annotations), a man whose genius was worthy 
of better things. The 30,000 various readings 
which he was said to have collected formed a com- 
mon-place with the assailants of the Bible (Bentley, 
Remarks, iii. 348-358, ed. Dvee). But the work 


of Mill silently produced fruit both in England and 


by the increase of critical materials and the bold jGermany. Men grew familiar with the probleins 


enunciation of principles of revision. The first 
important collection of various readings — for that 
of Stephens was too imperfect to deserve the name 
— was given by WALTON in the 6th volume of his 
Polyglott. The Syriac, Arabic, thiopic, and 
Persian versions of the N. T., together with the 
readings of Cod. Alezx., were printed in the 5th 
volume together with the text of Stephens. ‘lo 
these were added in the 6th the readings collected 
by Stephens, others from an edition by Wechel at 
Frankfort (1597), the readings of the Cordices Beza 
and Cliromont., and of fourteen other MSS. which 
had been collated under the care of Arehbp. Ussher. 
Some of these collations were extremely impertect 
(Scrivener, Cod. Aug. p. Isxvii.s /ntroduction, p. 
142), as appears from later examination, yet it is 
not easy to overrate tlie importance of the exhibi- 
tion of the testimony of the oriental versions side 
by side with the current Greek text. A few more 
MS. readings were given by CURCELL.EUS (de 
Courcelles) in an edition published at Amsterdam, 
1658, &c., but the great names of this perivd con- 
tinue to be those of Englishmen. The readinus 
of the Coptic and Gothic versions were first given 
in the edition of (Bp. Fell) Oxford, 1675; ed. 
Gregory, 1703; but the greatest service which lell 
rendered to the criticism of the N. ‘T. was the 
liberal encouragement which he cave to Mill. The 
work of Mill (Oxon. 1707; Amstelod. [also Roter- 
od.| ed. Kiister, 1710; other copies have on the 
title-page 1723, 1746, &c.) marks an epoch in the 
history of the N. T. text. There is much in it 
which will not bear the test of historical inquiry, 
much that is imperfect in the materials, mnch that 
is crude and capricious in criticism, but when every 
drawback has heen made, the edition remains a 
splendid monument of the lubors of a life. The 
work occupied Mill about thirty years, and was 
finished only a fortnight before his death. One 
great merit of Mill was that he recognized the im- 
portance of each element of critical evidence, thie 
vstimony of MSS. versions and citations, as welt 
as internal evidence. In particular he asserted the 
claims of the Latin version and maintained, against 
much opposition, even from his patron Lp. Fell, 
che great value of patristic quotations. He had 
also a clear view of the necessity of forming a cen- 
eral estimate of the character of each authority, 
and described in detail those of which he made use. 
At the same time he gave a careful analysis of the 
origin and history of previous texts, a labor which, 
even now, has in many parts not been superseded. 


of textual criticism and were thus prepared to meet 
them fairly. 

7. Among those who had known and valued 
Mill was R. BENTLEY, the greatest. of English 
scholars. In his earliest work (#pist. ad J. Mil- 
lium, ii, 362, ed. Dyce), in 1691, Bentley had 
expressed generous admiration of the labors. of 
Mill, and afterwards, in 171%, in his Remarks, 
trimmphantly refuted the charves of impiety with 
Which &hey were assailed. But Mill had only 
“accumulated various readings as a promptuary to 
the judicious and critical reader; "’ Bentley would 
“make use of that promptuary .... . and not 
leave the reader in doubt and suspense’? (Answer 
to Lt marks, iii. 503). With this view he an- 
vounced, in 1716, his intention of publishing an 
edition of the Greek Testament on the authority 


of the oldest Greek and Latin MS., © exactly as it 


was in the best examples at the time of the Council 
of Nice, so that there shall not be twenty words 
nor even particles’ difference” (iii. 477 to Archbp. 
Wake). Collations were shortly afterwards under- 
taken both at Paris (ineluding ©) and Rome (3B), 
and Bentley himself spared neither labor nor 
money. In 1720 he published his Proposals and 
a Specimen (Apoc. xxii.). In this notice he an- 
nounces his design of publishing “a new edition 
of the Greek and Latin... . as represented in 
the most ancient and venerable MSS. in Greek 
and Roman (?) capital letters.” In this way “he 
believes that he has retrieved (except in a very 
few places) the true exemplar of Origen... - 
and is sure that the Greek and Latin MSS., by 
their mutual assistance, do so settle the original 
text to the smallest nicety as cannot be performed 
now in any classic author whatever.’ [We pur- 
posed to add all the various readings of the first 
five centuries, “and what has crept into any copies 
since 1s of no value or authority.""| The proposals 
were immediately assailed by Middleton. A. vio- 
lent controversy followed, but) Bentley continued 
his labors till 1720 (Dyce, iii. 483). After that 
time they seemed to have ceased. The troubles 
in which Bentley was involved render it unneces- 
sary to seek for any other explanation of the sus- 
pension of his work. The one chapter which he 
published shows clearly enough that he was_pre- 
pared to deal with variations in his copies, and 


a Especially by the great Puritan Owen in his Con- 
sidevattons. Walton replied with severity in Zhe Coa 
Sidcrator cons dered. 
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there is no sufficient reason for concluding that 
the disayreement of his ancient codices caused him 
to abandon the plan which he had proclaimed with 
undoubting confidence (Nerivener, (Cod. Aug. p. 
xix.). A complete account of Bentley's labors on 
the N. T. is prepared for publication (1861) by the 
Rev. A. A. Ellis, under the title Bentledt Critica 
Sacra, [Published in 1862. — A.] 

8. The conception of Bentley was in advance 
both of the spirit of his age and of the materizls 
at his command. ‘Textual criticism was forced to 
undergo a long discipline before it was prepared to 
follow out his principles. During this time Ger- 
man scholars hold the first place. Foremost among 
these was BENGEL (1687-1752), who was led to 
study the variations of the N. ‘IT. from a devout 
sense of the infinite value of every divine word. 
His merit in discerning the existence of families 
of ducuments has been already noticed (i. § 12); 
but the evidence before hin was not sutticient to 
show the paramount authority of the most ancient 
witnesses. is mest important rule was, 2rocdrt 
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ments in 4 clearer light. The time was now come 
when the results of collected evidence might be set 
out; and Griesbach, with singular sagacity, cour- 
tesy, and zeal, devoted his life to the work. His 
first editions (Synopsis, 1774; Nov. Test. ed. 1, 
| 1777-75) were based for the most part on the criti- 
eal collections of Wetstein. Not long afterwards 
MAtTT#.4:1 published an edition based on the accu- 
rate collation of Moscow MSS. (.V. 7. ex Codd. 
1 Mosgucnsibus . . . . Riga, 1782-88, 12 vols.; ed. 
(24a, 1803-1807, 3 vols.). These new materials 
were further increased by the collections of Alter 
(1786-87), Bireh, Adler, and Moldenhawer (1788- 
- 1801), as well as by the labors of Griesbach himself. 
i.And when Griesbach published his second edition 
(1796-1806, 8d ed. of vol. i. by D. Schulz, 1827) 
he made a noble use of the materials thus placed 
in his hands. IJis chief error was that he altered 
the reecived text instead of constructing the text 
jafresh; but in acuteness, vigor, and candor he 
| stands helow no editor of the N T., and his judg- 
iment will always retain a peculiar value. In 1805 


scription’ prastat ardua 3 but except in the Reve- ihe published a manual edition with a selection of 
lation he did not venture to give any reading }readings which he judged to be more or less wor- 
which had not been already adopted in some edi- thy of notice, and this has been often reprinted 
tion (Prodromus N27. Gr. recte cauteque ador- | (comp. Synbole Critica, 1785-1793 5 Opuscula, 
nandi, 1725; Nov. Testam. . 2. 2 UTB4s Appa ped. Gabler, 1824-25; Commentarius Criticus, 1798- 
valus eriticus, ed. 294 eura P.D. Burk, 1765). | 1811; White's Criseos Griesbachiane . .. Synop- 
But even the partial revision whieh Benygel had | sis, 1811). 

made exposed him to the bitterest attaeks; and; 10. The edition of ScnoLz contributed more 
Wetstein, when at length he published his great ,im appearance than reality to the furtherance of 


edition, reprinted the received text. The labors 
of Wertsrrin (1693-17504) formed an important 
epoch in the history of the N. Th While still 
very youny (1716) he was engazed to collate tor 
Bentley, and he afterwards continued the work for 
himself In 1733 he was obliged to leave Basle, 
his native town, from theological ditlerences, and 
his Greek Testament did net appear til 17o1-52 
at Amsterdam. A. first edition of the 2?relego- 
mena had heen published previously in 17380; but 
the principles which he then maintained were after- 
wards much modified by his opposition te Bengel 
(comp. Vrefiee to .V. T. cura Gerardt de Tra- 
geeto, ed. 284, 1735).4 The great: service whieh 
Wetstein rendered to sacred criticism was by the 
collection of materials. Tle made nearly as great 
an adyance on Mill as Mill had made on those who 
preceded him. But in the use of his materials he 
showed little critien! tact: and his strange theory 
of the Latinization of the most ancient MSs. 
proved for a long time a serious drawback to the 
sound study of the Greek text (Prolegomena, ed. 
Semler, 1766, ed. Lotze, 1831). 

9. It was the work of Guirspacit (1745-1812) 
to place the comparative value of existing decu- 


@ Gerhard von Maestricht's VN. T. first appeared in 
W711, with a selection of various readings, and a series 
of canons composed to justify the received text. Some 
of these exnons deserve to be quoted, as an illustra- 
tion of the bold assertion of the claims of the pratted 
text, as such. 


Can. ix “Unus codex non facit variantem leetionem 
. « modo recepta lectio sit secundion analogiam 
AdiU? saa 


Can. x “Neque duo codices faciunt variantem lec- 
tionem . . 2 contra receptant ef editam et sant Sensus 
leettoneim . . INaxime in omittendo” ... 


Can. xiv. © Verstones etlamy antiquissime al editis et 
nanuscriptis differentes . astendunt oscituntiam 
interpretis 


« 


jeriticism (NV. 7. ad fidem test. crit... . . 1880- 
1836). This laborious scholar collected a greater 
mass of various readings than had been brought 
I oxether before, but his work is very inaccurate, 
and his own collations sineularly superficial. Yet 
it was of service to call attention to the mass of 
unused MSS.; and, while depreciating the value 
of the more ancient MSS., Scholz himself showed 
the powerful influence of Griesbach’s principles by 
accepting frequently the Alexandrine in’ preference 
to the Constantinopolitan reading (i. § 14. Comp. 
Biblisch-Kritische Reise... 1823; Cure Critica 
1820-1845).2 
Qi.) Mrom Lachmann to the present time, —11. 
Tn the vear after the publication of the first volume 
of Scholz’s NIT. a small edition appeared in a 
series of classical texts prepared by LACHMANN 
(fF 1851). In this the admitted principles of 
scholarship were for the first time applied through- 
out to the construction of the text of the N. T. 
The prescriptive right of the ferlus receplus was 
Wholly set. aside, and the text in every part was 
regulated by ancient authority. Before publishing 
his small edition (W. 7. Go. ca recensione C. Lach- 
manni, Berol. 1831) Laehmann had given a short 





Can. xvii. “Crtationes Patrum 
tueere debent variantem lectionem.”? 

Can. xxix. © Efficacior lectio teatus recepti.” 

As examples of Can. $x. we find, Matt. 1.16, ypeorés 
for "1.0 Aey. ype: i. 25. 0m. roy mpwrdroKxoy ; Rom. i. 
31, an. agnorvSous. On 1 John vy. 7, 8, the editor 
refers to the Complutensian edition, and adds: “ Ex 
hae editione, que ad fidem priestantissimorum MSs. 
edita est, indicium clarum habemus, quod in plurhnis 
mManuscriptis locus sic inventus et lectus sit’? (p. 85). 

b * In a pamphlet published in 1845, Scholz says 
that if he should prepare another edition of the N. T., 
he should receive into the text ost of those readings 
which he had designated in the inner margin of his 
Greek ‘Testament as Alexandrine. See the quotatinn 
in Scrivener’s Introd. p. S40. A 


textus N. T. non 
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account of his design (Stud. u. Krit. 1830, iv.), to 
which he referred his readers in a brief postscript, 
but the book itself contained no Apparatus or Dro- 
lexomena, and was the subject of great and painful 
misrepresentations. When, however, the distinct 
assertion of the primary claims of evidence throuzh- 
out the N. T. was more fairly appreciated, Lach- 
mann felt himself encouraged to undertake a larger 
edition, with both Latin and Greck texts. The 
Greek authorities for this, limited to the primary 
uncial MSS. (A BC DP QTZ Ey G. Dy Hs), 
and the quotations of Irenceus and Origen, were 
arranged by the younger Buttmann. Lachmann 
himself prepared the Latin evidence (Trecelles, 
Hist. of Gr. Text, p. 101), and revised both texts. 
The first volume appeared in 1842, the second was 


printed in 1845, but not published till 1850, owing ) 


in a great ineasure to tle opposition which Lach- 
mann found from his friend De Wette (V. 7. ii. 
Pref. iv.; Tregelles, p. 111). The text of the 
new edition did not difler much from that of the 
former; but while in the former he had used 
Western (Latin) authority only to decide in cases 
where Eastern (Greck) authorities were divided; 
in the latter he used the two great sources of 
evidence together. Lachmann delighted to quote 
Bentley as his yreat precursor (§ 7); but there was 
an important difference in their immediate aims. 
Bentley believed that it would be possible to obtain 
the true text directly by a comparison of the oldest 
Greek authorities with the oldest MSS. of the 
Vulgate. Afterwards very important remains of 
the earlier Latin versions were discovered, and the 
whole question was complicated by the collection 
of fresh documents. Lachmann therefore wished 
in the first instance only to give the current text 
of the fourth century, which might then become 
the basis of further criticism. This at least was a 
great step towards the truth, though it must not 
be accepted as a final one. Griesbach had changed 
the current text of the Lith and 16th centuries in 
numberless isolated passaves, but yet the late text 
was the foundation of his owns; Lachmann admit- 
ted the authority of antiquity everywhere, in orthog- 
raphy, in construction, in the whole complexion 
and arrangement of his text. But Lachmann’s 
edition, great as its merits are as a first appeal to 
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12. The chief defects of Lachmann’'s edition arise 
from deficiency of authorities. Another German 
scholar, TiscHieENDORE, has devoted twenty years 
to enlarging our accurate knowledve of ancient MSS. 
The first edition of Tischendorf (1841) has now no 
special claims for notice. In his second (Leipsic) 
edition (1849) he fully accepted the great principle 
of Lachmann (though he widened the range of 
ancient authorities), that the text « must be sought 
solely from ancient authorities, and not from the 
so-called received edition? (2raf. p. xii), and gave 
mnmany of the results of his own laborious and val- 
uable collations. The size of this manual edition 
necessarily excluded a. full exhibition of evidence: 
| the editor’s own judyment was often arbitrary and 
‘jneonsistent; but the general imtluence of the edi- 
tion was of the very Iivhest value, and the text, as 
a whole, probably better than any which had pre- 
-eeded it. During the next few vears ‘'Tischendorf 
prosecuted his labors on MSS. with unwearied dili- 
gence, and in 1896-09 he published his third (sev- 
enth ©) critical edition. In this he has given the 
authorities for and against each reading in consid- 
erable detail. and included the chief results of his 
later discoveries. The whole critical apparatus is 
extremely valuable, and absolutely indispensable to 
‘the student. The text, except in details of orthog- 
raphy, exhibits generally a retrograde movement 
from the most ancient testimony. The Prolegom- 
“ena are copious and full of interest. 


* In Oct. 1864 Tischendorf published the Ist 
Lieferung of his 8th critical edition of the N. T., 
of which 5 parts have now appeared, extending to 
John vi. 23, and the 6th part, completing the Gos- 
pels, has probably by this time (May, 1869) been 
issued in Germany. ‘The critical apparatus is greatly 
enlarged, and in settling the text, Tischendorf at- 
i'taches more importance to the most ancient author- 
ities, and in particular, to the agreement of the oldest 
Greek and Latin MSS., than he did in the preced- 
‘ing edition. A. 
| 13. Meanwhile the sound study of sacred crit- 
vicism had revived in England, In 1844 TREGELLES 
! . ene . . 

- published an edition of the Apocalypse in Greek and 
English, and announced an edition of the N. To 
‘Trom this time he envaged in a systematic exam- 
‘ination of all unpublished uncial MSS., going over 








ancient evidence, is not without serious faults. | much of the same ground as Tischendorf, and com- 


The materials on which it was based were imper-' parine results with lim. 


fect. ‘The rane of patristic citations was limited 
arbitrarily. ‘The exclusion of the oriental versions, 


In 1854 he gave a de. 


‘tailed account of his labors and principles (An 
‘Aecount of the Printed Text of the Greck New 


however necessary at the time, left a wide margin | Testament... . London), and again in his new 


for later change (t. i. Pref. p. xxiv.). The neg- 
lect of primary cursives often necessitated absolute 
confidence ou slender MS. authority. Lachmann 
was able to use, but little fitted to collect, evi- 
dence (t. i. pp. xxv., xxxviil., xxxix.). It was, 
however, enouch for him to have consecrated the 


1872. — A] 


edition of Horne’s /ntroduction (1856), [to which 
‘additions ’? and a “ Postscript" were published in 
1860. On the remarkable reading bovoryevys beds, 
John i. 18, discussed in this Postscript, there is an 
article in the Libl. Sacra for Oct. 1861, pp. 840- 
The first part of his Greck Testament, 


highest scholarship by devotiny it to the service of | containing St. Matthew and St. Mark, appeared it 
the N. ‘I’., and to have claimed the Moly Serip- | 1857; the second, completing the Gospels, has just 
tures as a field for reverent and searching criticism. ‘ appeared (1861). [The third, Acts and Cath. Epis- 
(The best account of Lachmann’s plan and edition | tles, was published in 1865; the fourth, Romans to 
ig in Tregelles, Hist. of Printed Teat, pp. 97-115. : 2 Thess yin 1860. — A.] In this he gives at length 
His most important critics are Fritzsche, De Con- the evidence of a// uncial MSS., and of some pecu- 
formatione N. T. Critica . . . 1841; Tischen- Jiarly valuable cursives: of all versions up to the 7th 
Worf, Prolegg. pp. cii. — cxii.) century: of all Fathers to Eusebius inclusive. The 


se, 








@ The second and third editions were Grieco-Latin , (fourth) edition of 1819. The sixth was a Triglott N.T 
editions, published at Paris in 1842, of no critical value | 1854-55 (Greek, Latin, German) ; 1858 (Greek and Lat- 
‘ef. Prolgg. cxxiv—v.). (The 2d edition contained no | in). 

‘atin text.—A.] The fifth was a simple text, with. © Dr. Tregelles’ first specimen war published in 1838 
the variations of Elzevir, chiefly a reprint of the (Hist. of Printed Text, p. 158). 
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Latin Vulgate is added, chiefly from the Cod. Amia- 
tinus with the readings of the Clementine edition. 
This edition of Tregelles differs from that of Lach- 
mann by the greater width of its critical founda- 
tion; and from that of Tisehendort by a 1ao0re con- 
Btant adherence to ancient evidence. Every possible 
preeaution has been taken to insure perfect accuracy 
in the publication, and the work must be regarded 
as one of the most important contributions, as it is 
perhaps the most exact. which has been vet made 
to the eause of textual criticism. “Phe editions of | 
Knapp (1797, &e.), Vater (1824), Tittmann (1820, | 
&e.), and Lahn (18 t0, &e.) [also Theile, 1844, Ke. ] 
have no peculiar critieal value.¢ Mever (1829, &e. ) 
paid: greater attention to the revision of the text 
which accompanies his creat commentary; but his 
critic notes are often arbitrary and unsatisfactory. 








Meyer, the text is subsidiary to the commentary: 
but it is impossible not to notice the important ad- 
vanee which has been made by the editor in’ true 
principles of criticism during the course of its pub- 
lication. The fourth edition of the Ist vol. (1850) 
contains a clear enunciation of the authority of 
ancient evidence, as supported both by its external 
and internal elaims, and correets much that) was 
Vague and subjective in former editions. Other 
annotated editions of the Greek Testament. valu- 
able for special merits, may be passed over as having 
little bearing on the history of the text. Que simple 
text, however, deserves notice (Cambr. 18s0. Led. 
auctior et emend., 1862]), in whieh, by a peculiar 
arrangement of type, Serivener has represented at 
a glance all the changes whieh have been made in 
the text of Stephens (1550), Elzevir (1624). and 
Beza (1560), by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and ‘Tre- 
gelles. 

14. Besides the critical editions of the text of 
the N.‘T., various collections of readings have been 
published separately, which cannot be wholly omit- 
ted. In addition to those already mentioned ($9), 
the most important are by Linek, Luecubratio Crit- 
ter, 1830; Reiche, Codiewn MSS. NLT. Gre ali- 
quot insigniorian in Bibl. Reg. Paris... . collatio 
1817; Serivener, AL Collation of about Tucnty 
Greek MSs. of the Holy Gospels... 6 185330 «A 
Transcript of the Cod. slug., with a full Collation 
of Fifty ASS. 1859; and I. de Muralt, of Rus- 
sian MSS. (N. T. 1848). Phe chief contents of 
the splendid series of ‘Tischendorf‘s works (Codex 
Lphraemt Reseriptus, 1432 Codeu Clrromonta- 
nus, 1852; Monntmenta sacra tneditia, W4AG-1856: 
[ Von. sacra ined, nova coll, vol.i. (1855), ii. (18.57), 
iii. (1860), vy. (1865), vi. C1869) 2] cteedote saera 
et profana, 1850, [new ed., enlarged, 18613] .Vo- 
tin Cod, Sinaitiet, 160; [Coder Sinaiticus, 
1862, N. 7. Sinaiticum, 1863, and NLT. Gre cx 
Sen, Cod. 18653; Appendie Codd. Sin, Vat, Aler. 
1867; Nor. Lest. Vat. 1867, and clppendia Nor. 
Lest. Vaticani, 1869]) are given in his own and 
other editions of the N. ‘TP. {This editions of im- 
portant Latin MSS., /eageliian Palatinum (ante- 
Hlieronymian), 1847, and Cod. finiatinus, 1850. 
new ed, 1854, may also be mentioned here. — A.] 
(The chief works on the history of the printed text 
are those of Trevelles, ist af Printcd Tort, 1854: 
Reuss, Geschichte dv I. Schrift. §§ 395 th, where 


sre very complete bibliographical references; and’ 








a ®* The unwary student should be warned against 
the editions ¢ Huhn and Buttmann (1856, &e.). See 


» 
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the Prolegomena of Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and 
Tischendorf. ‘To these must be added the prom- 
ised (1861) Jntroduction of Mr. Scrivener. 


Hf. Prixcrptes oF TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


The work of the critic can never be shaped by 
definite rules. The formal enunciation of prin- 
ciples is but the first step in the process of revision. 
Even Lachmann, who proposed to follow the most 
directly mechanical method, frequently alowed play 
to his own judement. It could not, indeed, be 
otherwise with a true scholar; and if there is need 


| anywhere for the most free and devout exercise of 
every faculty, it must be in tracing out the very 
i words of the Apostles and of the Lord himself. 
‘The justifieation of a method of revision lies ia 
ithe result. Canons of criticism are more frequently 


, oe ; : ; | eorollaries than laws of procedure. Yet such canons 
In the Greek ‘Testament of Alford, as in that of | i l 


are not without use in marking the course to be 
followed, but they are intended only to guide, and 
; hot to dispense with the exercise of tact and schol- 
arship. The student will judve for himself how 
far they are applicable in every particular case; 
and no exhibition of general principles can super- 
sede the necessity of a careful examination of the 
characteristies of separate witnesses and of groups 
'of witnesses. The text of Holy Seripture, like the 
i text of all other books, depends on evidence. Rules 
‘may classify the evidence and facilitate the decision, 
| but. the final appeal must be to the evidence itself. 
‘What appears to be the ouly sound system of erit- 
icism will be seen from the rules which follow. The 
examples which are added can be worked out in 
any critical edition of the Greek ‘Testament, and 
will explain better than any lengthened deseription 
the application of the rules. 

lL. Dhe tert must throughout be determined by 
eridenee without allowing any prescriptive right to 
printed editions. Inthe infancy of eriticism it was 
natural that early printed editions should possess 
®% greater value than individual MSS. The lan- 
cuage of the Complutensian editors, and of [rasmus 
and Stephens, was such as to command respect for 
their texts) prior to examination. Comparatively 
few manuscripts were known, and none thoroughly ; 
but at present the whole state of the question is 
altered. We are new accurately acquainted with 
the materials possessed by the two latter editors 
aud with the use which they made of them. — If 
there is as yet no such certainty with regard to the 
basis of the Complutensian text, it is at least clear 
that no high value can be assigned to it. On the 
other hand we have, in addition to the early appar- 
atus, new sources of evidence of infinitely greater 
variety and value. To claim for the printed text 
any rizht of possession is, therefore, to be faithless 
(o the principles of critieal truth. The received 
text may or may not be correct in any particular 
case but this must be determined solely by an ap- 
peal to the original authorities. Nor is it right 
even to assume the reeeived text as our basis. The 
question before us is not What is to be changed? 
but, What is to be read? It would be superfluous 
to insist on this if it were not that a natural in- 
lirmity makes every one unjustly conservative in 
eriticismn. [tseems to be irreverent to disturb an old 
hehef, when real irreverence lies in perpetuating an 
error, however slight it may appear to be. This 
holds good universally. In Holy Seripture nothing 


ee Oe. 





Appendix to Norton's Statement of Reasons, 2d ed. 
| p. 443 1, and Bibl. Sacra for Cet. 1353, p. 877 . A 
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can be indifferent; and it is the supreme duty of 
the critic to apply to details of order and orthog- 
raphy the same care as he bestows on what may be 
julged weightier points. If, indeed, there were any- 
thing in the circumstances of the first publication 
of the N. T. which might seem to remove it from 
the ordinary fortunes of books, then it would be 
impossible not to respect the pious sentiment which 
accepts the early text as an immediate work of 
Providence. But the history shows too many 
marks of human frailty to admit of such a sup- 
position. The text itself contains palpable and ad- 
mitted errors (Matt. ii. 11, eSpov; Acts viii. 37, 
ix. 5,6; Apoc. vy. 14, xxii. 11; not to mention 1 
John v. 7), in every way analogous to those which 
occur in the first classical texts. The conclusion 
is obvious, and it is superstition rather than rever- 
ence which refuses to apply to the service of Scrip- 
ture the laws which have restored so much: of their 
native beauty to other ancient writings. It may 
not be possible to fix the reading in every case 
finally, but it is no less the duty of the scholar tu 
advance as far as he can and mark the extreme 
range of uncertiainty. 

2. Every element of evidence must be taken into 
account before a decision ts made. Some uncer- 
tainty must necessarily remain; for, when it is said 
that the text must rest upon evidence, it is implied 
that it must rest on an examination of the whole 
evidence. But it can never be said that the mines 
of criticism are exhausted. Yet even here the pos- 
sible limits of variation are narrow. The available 
evidence is so full and manifold that it is difficult 
to conceive that any new authorities could do 
more than turn the scale in cases which are at 
present doubtful. But to exclude remote chances 
of error it is necessary to take accuunt of every 
testimony. No arbitrary line can be drawn ex- 
cluding MSS. versions or quotations below a cer- 
tain date. The true text must (as a rule) explain 
all variations, and the most recent forms may illus- 
trate the original one. In practice it will be found 
that certain documents may be nevleeted after ex- 
amination, and that the value of others is variously 
affected by determinable conditions; but still, as no 
variation is inherently indifferent, no testimony 
can be absolutely disregarded. 

3. The relitive weight of the several classes of 
erilince is modified by their generic character. 
Manuscripts, versions, and citations, the three 
great classes of external authorities for the text. 
are obviously open to characteristic errors. The | 
first are peculiarly liable to errors from transcrip- 
tion (comp. i. § 31 ff). The two last are liable to 
this cause of corruption and also to others. The 
genius of the lanyuage into which the translation 
is made may require the introduction of comecting 
particles or words of reference, as can be seen from 
the italicised words in the A.V. Somme uses of the 
article and of prepositions cannot be expressed or | 
distinguished with certainty in translation. Glosses' 
or marginal additions are more likely to pass into 
the text in the process of translation than in that 
of transcription. Quotations, on the other hand, | 
are often partial or from memory, and long use 
may give a traditional fixity to a slight confusion or! 
adaptation of passayes of Scripture. These grounds 
of inaccuracy ure, however, easily determined, and 
dhere is generally little difficulty in deciding whether 

the rendering of a version or the testimony of a 
Father can be fairly quoted. Moreover, the most; 
portant versions are so close to the Greck fext 
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that they preserve the order of the original with 
scrupulous accuracy, and even in representing mi- 
nute shades of expression, observe a constant uni- 
formity which could not have been anticipated 
(comp. Lachmann, VW. 7. i. p. xiv. fh). It is a far 
more serious obstacle to the critical use of these 
authorities that the texts of the versions and Fa- 
thers generally are in a very imperfect state. With 
the exception of the Latin Version there is not one 
in which a thoroughly satisfactory text is available; 
and the editions of Clement and Origen are little 
qualified to satistv strict demands of scholarship. 
Asa general rule the evidence of both may be trusted 
where they difter from the late text of the N. T., 
but where they avree with this against other early 
authorities, there is reason to entertain a suspicion 
of corruption. ‘This is sufficiently clear on com- 
puring the old printed test of Chrysostom with the 
text of the best MSS. But when full allowance has 
been made for all these drawbacks, the mutually 
corrective power of the three kinds of testimony is 
of the highest value. The evidence of versions 
may show at once that a MS. reading is a transerip- 
tural error: John i. 14, 6 efrdv (BC); Jude 12, 
amarats (.\); 1 John i. 2, cad 0 éopaxaper (B), ii. 
8, cria for oxotla (A), iii. 21, exet (B); 2 Pet. ii. 
16, év avOpemrais; and the absence of their support 
throws doubt upon readings otherwise of the high- 
est probability: 2 Pet. ied, TElpots, li. 6, doe Beauv. 
The testimony of an early Father is again sutheient 
to give preponderating weight to slight Ms. author- 
itv: Matt. 1. 18, ron 8€ XpioTrov q yeveris§ and 
since versions and Fathers wo back te a time ante- 
rior to any existing MSS., they furnish a standard 
by whieh we may measure the eonformity of any 
MS. with the most ancient text. On questions 
of orthoeraphy MSS. alone have authority. The 
earliest’ Fathers, hke our own writers, seem (if we 
may Judee from printed texts) to have adopted the 
current spelling of their time, and not to have 
aimed at preserving in this respect the dialectic 
peculiarities of N.'T. Greek. But MSS., again, 
are not free from special idiossnerasies (if the phrase 
may be allowed) both in construction and orthoy- 
raphy, and unless account be taken of these a 
wrong judgment may be made in isolated passages. 

4. The mere preponderance of nambers is in 
isclf of no iceight. If the multiplication of copies 
of the N. T. had been uniform, it is evident that 
the number of Inter copies preserved from the 
accidents of time would) have far exceeded that, of 
the earlier, vet no one would have preferred the 
fuller testimony of the 15th to the seantier docu- 
ments of the 4th century. Some ehanges are 
necessarily introdueed in the most careful copying, 
and these are rapidly multiplied. A> recent MS. 
may have been copied from one of great antiqnity, 
but this must be a rare occurrence. If all MSS. 
were derived by successive reproduction from one 
souree, the most aneient, though few, would claim 
supreme anthority over the more recent mass. As 
it is, the ease is still stronger. It has been shown 
that the body of later copies was made under one 
influence. ‘They give the testimony of one church 
only, and not of all. Por many generations Byzan- 
tine scribes must gradually, even though uneon- 
sciously, have assimilated the text to their current 
form of expression. Meanwhile the propazation of 
the Syrian and African types of text was left ta 
the casual reproduction of an ancient exemplar. 
These were necessarily far rarer than later and 
modified copies, and at the same time likely te 
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be far less used. Representatives of one class 
were therefore multiplied rapidly, while those of 
other classes barely continued to exist. From this 
it follows that MSS. have no abstract numerical 
value. Variety of evidence, and not a crowd of 
Witnesses, Inust decide on each doubtful point; and 
it happens by no means rarely that one or two 
MSs. alone support a reading which is unques- 
tionably right (Matt. i. 25, v. 4,5; Mark ii. 22, 
£e.). 


5. The more ancient reading ts generally pect- 


erable. This) principle seems to be almost a 
truism. [tl ean only be assailed by assuming that 


the reeent reading is itself the representative of an 
authority still more aneient. But this carries the 
decision from the domain of evidence to that. of 
conjecture, and the issue must be tried on indi- 
vidual passages. 

6. The more ancient reading is generally the 
reading of the more ancient MOSS. This proposi- 
tion is fully established by a comparison of explicit 
early testimony with the text of the oldest copies. 
It would be stranee. indeed, if it were otherwise. 
In this respeet the discovery of the Codes Sinat- 
fiens cannot but have a powerful influence upon 
Biblieal criticism. Whatever may be its individual 
peculiarities, it preserves the ancient readings in 
characteristic passaves (Luke it, 143; John i. 4, 18: 
1 ‘Tim. iii. 16). Ef the secondary unecials (I FOS 
U, ete.) are really the dircet representatives of a teat 
more ancient than that in NBC Z, it is at least 
remarkable that no unequivecal early authority pre- 
sents (heir characteristic readings. ‘This ditheulty 
is creatly increased by internal considerations. The 
characteristic readings of the most ancient MSs. 
are those which preserve in their vreatest intearity 
those subtle characteristics of style which are too 
minute to attract. the attenGion of ao transcriber, 
and yet too imnarked ins their recurrenee (o be due 
to anything less than an unconscious Jaw of eom- 
position. The laborious investigations of Gersdort 
(Beitrdge zur Sprach-Charactaristik do Schrift- 
steller do NL 7. Leipzig, 1816) have placed many 
of these peculiarities in a clear light, and it sees 
Impossible to study his collections without: gaining 
the assurance that the earliest eopies have preserved 
the truest Mage of the Apostolic texts. This 
conclusion from style is couvincinely confirmed by 
the appearance of the genuine dialectic forms of 
Hlellenistic Greek in those MSS., and those only, 


whieh preserve characteristic traits of construction | 


and order. As long as it was supposed that these 
forms were Alexandrine, their oceurrenee was natu- 
rally held to be a mark of the Egyptian. origin 
uf the MSsS., but now that it is certain that they 
were characteristic of a class and not of a lovality, 
it is impossible to resist the inference that the 
documents which have preserved delieate and 
evanescent traits of apostolic language must have 


preserved its substance also with the greatest 
accuraey. 
Ld 


7. The ancient tert ts often prescrved substan- 
tially in recent copies. But while the most ancient 
copies, as a whcle, vive the most ancient text, yet 
it is by no means confined exclusively to them. 
The text of D in the Gospels, however much it has 
been interpolated, preserves in several cases almost 
plone the true reading. Other MSS. exist of 
dinost every date (8th cent. L 2, 9th cent. X A 
I, Gs, 10th cent. 1,106, 11th cent. 33, 22, &e.), 
which contain in the main the oldest text, though 
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in these the orthography is modernized, and other 
changes appear which indicate a greater or less 
departure from the original copy. The importance 
|of the best cursives has been most strangely neg- 
lected, and it is but recently that their true claims 
to authority have been known. In many cases 
where other ancient evidence is defective or divided 
they are of the highest value, and it seldom hap- 
pens that any true reading is wholly unsupported 
by late evidence. 

8. The agreement of ancient MSS., or of MSS. 
containing an anetent text, with all the earliest 
versions and citations marks a certain reading. 
The final argument in favor of the text of the most 
ancient copies les in the combined support which 
they receive in characteristic passages from the 
most ancient versions and patristic citations. The 
reading of the oldest MSS. is, as a general rule, 
upheld by the true reading of Versions and the 
certain testimony of the Fathers, where this can 
be ascertained. The later reading, and this is not 
less worthy of notice, is with equal constancy 
repeated in the corrupted text of the Versions, 
and often in inferior MSS. of Fathers. The force 
of this combination of testimony can only be 
apprehended after a continuous examination of 
passages. A mere selection of texts conveys only 
i partial impression; and it is most important to 
observe the errors of the weightiest authorities 
When isolated, in order to appreciate riehtly their 
indepeudent value when combined. For this pur- 
pose the student is urged to note for himself the 
readings of a few selected authorities (A BC DL 
X 1, 33, 69, &e., the MSS. of the old Latin a éc 
Ik ete., the best MSS. of the Vulgate, aan. for. 
hard, ete., the great oriental versions) through a 
few chapters: and it may certainly be predicted 
that the result will be a perfect confidence in the 
text, supported by the combined authority of the 
elasses of witnesses, though frequently one or 
two Greek MSS. are to be followed against. all 
the remainder. 

9% The disagreement of the most ancient author- 
ities often marks the existence of a corruption 
anterior to them. But it happens by no means 
rarely that the most ancient authorities are divided. 
In this ease it is necessary to recognize an alterna- 
tive reading; and the inconsistency of ‘Tischendorf 
in his various editions would have been less glaring, 
if he had followed the example of Griesbach in 
noticing prominently those readings to which a 
slight change in the balance of evidence would 
cive the preponderance. Absolute certainty is not 
in every case attainable, aud the peremptory asser- 
tion of a critic cannot set aside the doubt which 
lies on the contlicting testimony of trustworthy 
witnesses. ‘The ditterences are often in themselves 
(as may appear) of little moment, but the work 
of the scholar is to present clearly in its minutest: 
details the whole result of his materials. | xam- 
ples of legitimate doubt as to the true reading 
occur Matt. vii. 14, Ge; Luke x. 42, &e.; John i. 
18, ii. 8, &e.; 1 John iii. 1, v. 10, &e.; Rom. iii. 
26, iv. 1, de. In rare cases this diversity appears 
to indicate a corruption which is earlier than any 
remaining documents: Matt. xi. 27; Mark i. 27; 
2 Peter i. 21; James iii. 6, iv. 14; Rom. i. 32, 
'y. 6 (IT), xiit. 5, xvi. 25 1. (me special form of 
variation in the most valuable authorities requires 
particular mention. An early difference of order 
‘frequently indicates the interpolation of a gloss 
innd when the best authorities are tus divided; 
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any ancient though slight evidence for the omis- 
sion of the transferred clause deserves the greatest 
consideration: Matt. i. 18, v. 82, 39, xii. 38, &ce.; 
Rom. iv. 1, &c.; Jam. i. 22. And generally seri- 
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rance or from a natural desire to leave out nothing 
which seemed to come with a elann to authority 
The extent to which this instinet influenced the 
character of the later text ean be seen from ar 


ous variations in expression between the primary, examination of the various readings in a few chap- 


authorities point to an early corruption by addi- 
tion: Matt. x. 29; Rom. i. 27, 29, iii. 22, 26. 

10. The argument from internal evidence is 
always precurious. If a reading is in accordance 
with the general style of the writer, it may be 
said on the one side that this fact is in its favor, 
and on the other that an acute copyist probably 
changed the exceptional expression for the more 
usual one: e. g. Matt. i. 24, ii. 14, vii. 21, &c. 
If a reading is more emphatic, it may be urged 
that the sense is improved by its adoption: if less 
emphatic. that scribes were habitually inclined to 
prefer stronger terms: e. g. Matt. v. 13, vi. 4, &e. 
Even in the case of the supposed influence of 
parallel passages in the synoptic Evangelists, it is 
by no means easy to resist the weicht of ancient 
testimony when it supports the parallel phrase, in 
favor of the natural canon which recommends the 
choice of variety in preference to uniformity: e. 7. 
Matt. iii. 6, iv. 9, viii. 32, ix. 11, &e. But though 
internal evidence is commonly only of subjective 
value, there are some seneral rules which are of 
very wide, if not of universal application. These 
have force to decide or to confirm a judgment; 
but in every instance they must be used only in 
combination with direct testimony. 

11. The more difficult reading is preferable to 
the simpler (proclivi lectioni prastat ardua, Benvel). 
Except in cases of obvious corruption this canon 
probally holds good without exception, in ques- 
tions of languaze, construction, and sense. Lare 
or provincial forms, irregular usages of words, rouzh 
turns of expression, are universally to be taken in 
preference to the ordinary and idiomatic phrases. 
The bold and emphatic agglomeration of clauses, 
with the fewest connecting particles, is always 
likely to be nearest to the original text. The usave 
of the different apostolic writers varies in this 
respect, but there are very few, if any, instances 
where the mass of copyists have left out a genuine 
connection; and on the other hand there is hardly 
a chapter in St. Paul’s Epistles where they have 
not introduced one. ‘The same rule is true in 
questions of interpretation. The hardest reading 
is generally the trne one: Matt. vi. 1, xix. 17, xxi. 
3l (db votepos); tom. vill. 28 (6 @eds); 2 Cor. v. 
3; unless, indeed, the difficulty lies below the sur- 
face: as Rom. xii. 11 (xarp@ for xvplw), xii. 13 
(uveiats for xpetais)- The rule admits yet further 
of another moditied application. ‘The less definite 
reading is generally preferable to the more definite. 
Thus the future is constantly substituted for the 
pregnant present, Matt. vii. 8; Rom. xv. 18: com- 
pound for simple words, Matt. vii. 28, viii. 17, xi. 
25; and pronouns of reference are frequently in- 
troduced to emphasize the statement, Matt. vi. 4. 
But caution must be used lest our own imperfect 
sense of the naturalness of aun idiom may lead to 
the neglect of external evidence (Matt. xxv. 16, 
érolnoev wrongly for éxépdncev)- 

12. The shorter reading is generally preferable 
fo the longer. This canon is very often coincident 

with the former one; but it admits also of a wider 
application. xcept in very rare cases copyists 
never omitted intentionally, while they constantly 
introduced into the text marginal glosses and even 
various readings (comp. § 13), either from iguo- 


ters. Thus in Matt. vi. the following interpola- 
tions occur: 4 (aurds), ev Toe davepo. 5 (ay) 
ort am. 6 év Ta pavep@. 10 em rhs y. 13 bru 
gov.- anny. 15 (ra mapanr. abr@y). 16 ori ar. 
19 év ra pavep@. The synoptic Gospels were the 
most exposed to this kind of corruption, but it 
occurs in all parts of the N. T. [Everywhere the 
fuller, rounder, more complete form of expression 
is open to the suspicion of change; and the pre- 
eminence of the ancient authorities is nowhere seen 
more plainly than in the constancy with which 
they combine in preserving the plain, vigorous, and 
abrupt phraseology of the apostolic writings. A 
few examples taken almost at random will illustrate 
the various cases to which the rule applies: Matt. 
li. 15, iv. 6, xii. 25; James Hi. 12; Rom. ii. 1, viii. 
23, x. 15, xv. 29 (comp. § 13). 

13. That reading ts preferable which explains 
the origin of the others. ‘This rule is chietly of 
use in cases of great complication, and it would be 
impossible to find a better example than one which 
has been brought forward by ‘Tischendorf for a 
diflerent. purpose (N. PT. Prwf. pp. xxxili, xxxiv.). 
The common reading in Mark i. 22 is 6 olvos 
exxettat kat of daciol &moAoovTa, Which is per- 
fectly simple in itself) and the undoubted reading 
in the parallel passaye of St. Matthew. But here 
there are great variations. One important MS. 
(LL) reads 6 olvos éxyetrat Kal of aoxot: another 
(D with i.) 6 olvos Kal aoxol amroAobyTat: an- 
other (13) 6 olves amdAAutat Kal of acxol. Tere, 
if we bear in mind the reading in St. Matthew, it 
is morally certain that the text of B is correct. 
This may have been changed into the common 
text, but cannot have arisen out of it. Compare 
James iv. 4, 12; Matt. xxiv. 38; Jude 18; Lom. 
vil, 25; Mark i. 16, 27. 

(For the principles of textual criticism compare 
Griesbach, V. 7. Prolegg. § 3, pp. Iwill. ff; Tisehen- 
dorf, W. 7. Prolegy. pp. xxxii.- xliv.; Trevelles, 
Printed Tert, pp. 132 ff (orne’s) Jntroduction, 
iv. pp. S42 1h The Crisis of Wetstein (Prolegy 
pp- 206-240, Lotze) is very unsatisfactory.) 

* On the application of these principles the 
student will find valuable hints in) Griesbach’s 
Commentarius Criticus, 2 pt. 1798-1811, and in 
T.S. Green's Course of Developed Criticism, ete., 
Lond. 1856. Reiche’s Commentarius Criticus, 3 
tom. Gott. 1853-62, 4to, is not very important. 

A. 

IV. Tire LANGUAGE or THE NEw TeEstra- 
MENT. 

1. The eastern conquests of Alexander opened 
anew field for the development of the Greek lan- 
guage. Jt may be reasonably doubted whether a 
specific Macedonian dialect is not a mere fiction of 
gramniarians; but increased freedom both in form 
and construction was a necessary consequence of 
the wide diffusion of Greek. Even in Aristotle 
there is a great declension from the classical stand- 
ard of purity, though the Attie formed the basis 
of his language; and the rise of the common or 
Grecian dialect (SidAexros own, ov 5, ‘EAAnuiKy) 
is dated from his time. In the Writinus of edu- 
cated men who were familiar with ancient models, 
this “common”’ dialect always preserved a close 
resemblance to the normal Attic but in the inter- 
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course of ordinary life the corruption must have 
been both great and rapid. 

At no plaice could the corruption have been 
greater or more rapid than at Alexandria, where a 
motley population, engaged in active commerce, 
adopted Greek as their common medium of com- 
munication  PALEXANDEDA, bp. G3.) And it 


is in) Alexandria that we must look for the origin 
of the languave of the New Testament. Two 


distinet. elements were combined in this marvelous 
dialeet which was destined to preserve forever. the 
fullest tidings of the Gospel. On the one side | 
there was Hebrew conception, on the other Greek 
expression. The thonehts of the East were wedded | 
to the words of the West. This was accomplished 
by the gradual translation of the Hebrew Serip- | 
tures into the vernacular Greek. | The Greek had 
already Jost the exquisite symmetry of its. first 
form, that it could take the clear impress of 
Hebrew ideas: and at the same time it lad gained 
rather than lost in riehness and capacity. In this 
manner what may be called the theocratic aspect | 
of nature and history was embodied in’ Greek | 
phrases, and the power aud freedom of Greek 
quiekened) and detined Eastern: speculation, The 
theories of the © purists? of the I7th century 
(comp. Winer, Grananatih, § 1s Reuss, Gesch. d. 
HS. § 47) were based on a complete misconeep- 
tion of What we may, without prestumption, feel 
to have been required for a universal Gospel. “Phe 
Inessave Was not for one nation only, but for all: 
and the language in whieh it was promulgated — 
like its most: suecesstul preacher — united in’ one 
complementary attributes. [Le tirenisr, ii. p. 
1039 th j 

3. The 
of the A. Voor the German of Luther — naturally 
determined the Greek dialect. of the mass of the 
Jews. It is quite possible that numerous provin- 
cialisms existed among the Greek-speaking Jews of 
Kevpt, Palestine, and Asia Minor, but the dialect 
of their common Scriptures inust have given a 
eeneral unity to their language. It is, therefore, 
more correct to eall the N.T. dialect Hellenistic 
than Alexandrine, thoug¢h the form by whieh it 
is characterized may have been peculiarly Alexan- 
drine ats first. Its loeal character: was) lost: when 
the LXX. was spread wunone the Greek Dispersion ; 
and that which was originally contined to one city 
or one work was adopted by a whole nation, At 
the same time auch of the extreme harshness of 
the LXX. dialect. was softened down by intercourse 
with Greeks or vrecisine foreigners, and conversely 
the wide spread of proselytismi fainiharized the 
Greeks with Hebrew ideas. 

4. The position of Palestine was peculiar. The 
Aramaic (Syro-Chaldaic), which was the national 
dialect after the Return, existed side by side with 
the Greek. Both Ianenaves seem to have been 
eenerally understood, theugh, if we may judve 
from other instances of bilingual countries, the 
Aramaic woud be the chosen language for the 
common intercourse of Jews (2) Mace. vii. 8. 20, 
97). Ite was in this Jancuave, we may believe, that 
our Lord was aceustomed to teach the people; and 
it appears that Te used the same in the more 
private aets of his life (Mark dit. 17, v. Al, vii. 84; 
Matt. xxvii. 46; John 42; ef. John xx. 16). 
But the habitual use of the LXCX. is a. suflicient. 
proof of the familiarity of the Palestinian Jews 
with the Greek dialeet; and the judicial proceed- 
mye before Pilate must have been conducted in 
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Greek. (Comp. Grinfield, Apology for the LXX., 
pp. 76 ff.) {LANGUAGE OF THE N. T.] 

5». The Roman occupation of Syria was not 
altogether without influence upon the language. A 
considerable number of Latin words, chiefly refer- 
ring to acts of government, oecur in the N. T., 
jand they are probably only a sample of larger inno- 
vations (Kijvoos, Aeyidy, KoveTwdla, aoodpiov, 
KkodpavTns, Snvapiov, widtov, mpaitdpiov, ppa- 
| yeAAouv, St. Matt.. etc.; kevrupiwy, omeKxovaAd- 
‘rep, Tv) ikavoy twoijoa, St. Mark; Aé€vrioy, 
couddapiov, titAos, St. John, etc.; A:Beprivos, 
KoAwvia, oiutkivOov, otkaptos, St. Luke; pd- 
KeAAOov, ueuBpava, St. Paul). Other words in 
common use were of Semitic (4ppaBdv, CiCdvtov, 
kopBavas, SaBBet), Persian (ayyapetw, pd-yo, 
.Tidpa, mapadercos). or Mgyptian origin (8diov). 
| 6. ‘The lanzuage which was moulded under these 
various influences presents many peculiarities, both 
philological and exevetieal, which have not yet 
heen placed in a clear light. For a long time it 
eae been most strangely assumed that the linguistic 
forms preserved in the oldest MSS. are Alexan- 
dring and not in the widest sense /ellenistic, and 
on the other band that the Aramaic modifications 
‘of the N.‘T. phraseology remove it from the sphere 
lof strict cramiiatical analysis. These errors are 
rneeessarily fatal to all real advance in the accurate 
'study of the words or sense of the apostolic writ- 
invs. In the ease of St. Paul, no less than in the 
pease of Tierodotus, the salons of the earliest 
i witnesses must be decisive as to dialectic forms. 
'Kevptian seribes preserved the characteristics of 
rother hooks, and there is no reason to suppose that 
| they altered those of the N. TT. Nor is it reason- 
able to eonelude that the later stages of a language 
are governed by no law or that the introduction 
of fresh elements destroys the symmetry which in 
reality it only changes. Lut if old misconceptions 
still hnger, very much has been done lately to open 
the way to a sounder understanding both of the 
form and the substance of the N. T. by Tischen- 
dorf (as to the dialect, NV. 7. [ed. 7] Prolegg. 
pp. xlvi.-Isii.), by Winer (as to the grammatical 
laws, Gramm, de NLT. Sprachid., 6th ed., 1855 
[7th ed.. 1867]: comp. Green’s Grammar of N. 
PT. dialeet, 1842 [2d ed., 1862, and A. Buttmann, 
Gram, do neutest, Sprachycbrauchs, 1859}}, and 
by the later commentators (Fritzsche, Liicke, Bleek, 
Mever, Alford, [ENicott, Lightfoot, Bitumlein]). 
In detail comparatively little remains to be done, 
but a philosophical view of the N. T. language as 
av whole is yet to be desired. For this it would 
he necessary to take account of the commanding 
authority of the LXN. over the religious dialect, 
of the constant and living power of the spoken 
Aramaic and Greek, of the mutual influence of 
inflection and syntax, of the inherent vitality of 
words and forms, of the history of technical terms, 
and of the creative energy of Christian truth. 
Some of these points may be discussed in other 
articles; for the present it must be enough to 
notice a few of the most. salient characteristics of 
!the language as to form and expression. 

The formal differences of the Greek of the 
N. ‘T. from elassical Greek are partly differences of 
vocabulary and partly differences of construction. 
Old words are changed in orthography (1) or in 
infleetion (2);new words (3) and rare or novel 
constructions (4) are introduced. One or twe 
examples of each of these classes may be noticed. 
But it must be again remarked that the language 
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of the N. T., both as to its lexicography and as 
to its grammar, is based on the language of thie 
LXX. The two stages of the dialect cannot be 
examined satisfactorily apart. The usave of the 
earlier books often confirms and illustrates the 
usage of the later; and many characteristics of 
N. T. Greek have been neglected or set aside from 
ignorance of the fact that they are undoubtedly 
found in the LXX. With reyard to the forms of 
words, the similarity between the two is perfect; 
with regard to construction, it must always be 
remembered that the LAX. is a translation, exe- 
cuted under the immediate influence of the Le- 
brew, while the books of the N. T. (with a partial 
exception in the case of St. Matthew) were written 
freely in the current Greek. 

(1.) Among the most frequent peculiarities of 
orthography of Hellenistic Greek which are sup- 
ported by conclusive authority, are — the preserva- 
tion of the pw before y and @ in AauBavyw and its 
derivations, Anuperar, dvTiAhupers; and of y in 
compounds of guy and éy, cuv(nv, cuvpabyrhs, 
evyeypaumevn. Other variations occur in regoe- 
pdkovra, epavvar, etc., exadepicbn, etc. It is 
more remarkable that the aspirate appears to have 
been introduced into some words, as éAmis (Ltom. 
viii. 20; Luke vi. 35). The yp epeAKuaTiKOY in 
verbs (but not in nouns) and the s5 of ofrws are 
always preserved before consonants, and the hiatus 
(with @AAQd especially) is constantly (perhaps 
always) disregarded. ‘The forms in -e-, -1-, are 
more difficult of determination, and the question is 
not limited to later Greek. 


(2.) Peculiarities of inflection are found in pa- 
xalpn, —ns, xetpayv (?), cuyyévny (2), Babéws, 


etc. These peculiarities are much more common 
in verbs. The augment is sometimes doubled: 


arexarerTd0n, sometimes omitted: ofkoddéuncer, 
karacxuven. The doubling of p is commonly 
neglected: épayricev. Unusual forms of tenses 
are used: éreoa, elma, [#AGav,] etc.; unusual 
moods: xavOfowuar (1 Cor. xiii. 37); and un- 
usual conjugations: youve for viea@yti, éAAGya 


for éaAAdyet, mapeiredunoay for mapeiréducay 
(Jude 4). 


* Note also avardnoovrut, Rev. xiv. 13, 2d 
fut. pass. of &vamravw, strangely misunderstood by 
Robinson, VN. TJ. Lev. p. 804 (Addenda); also 
such forins as eYAndes, Kexomianes; eyvwxay, 
elpnkay, wémwxay, yéyovav; elxoocay, edl50cay, 
TapehaBooay. A. 

(3.) The new words are generally formed ac- 
cording to old analogy — vixodeomdrns, edxatpery, 
Kabnuepivds, amroxapadokev; and in this respect 
the frequency of compound words is particularly 
worthy of notice. Other words receive new senses: 
xpnuatlCecv, ayapion, mwepiomacba, cuvlarnut; 
and some are slightly changed in form: dva@eua 
(nua), e&dmiva (-ns), BaciAtcoa (comp. Winer, 
Gramm. § 2). 

(4.) The most remarkable construction, which 
is well attested both in the LXX. and in the N. 
[., is that of the conjunctions fva, gray, with the 
present indicative: Gal. vi. 12(?), fva didnovrat, 
Luke xi. 2, gray mpocedxecGe, 23 well as with 
the future indicative (comp. Tischdf. Mark iii. 2). 
Oray is even found with the imperfect and aor. 
wndic., Mark iii. 11, ray €Oewpourv; Apoe. viii. 1, 
Tay Avoitey. Other irregular constructions in 
the combination of moods (Apoc. iii. 9) and in 
‘efective concords (Mark ix. 26) can be paralleled 
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in classical Greek, though such constructions aro 
more frequent and anomalous in the Apocalypse 
than elsewhere. 

8. The peculiarities of the N. T. language which 
have been hitherto mentioned have only a rare 
and remote connection with interpretation. They 
illustrate more or less the general history of th 
decay of a language, and offer in some few instances 
curious problems as to the corresponding changes 
of modes of conception. Other peculiarities have 
& more important bearing on the sense. These are 
in part Hebraisms (Aramaisms) in (1) expression 
or (2) construction, and in part (3) modifications 
of language resulting from the substance of the 
Christian revelation. 

(1.) The general characteristic of Hebraic expres- 
sion is vividness, as simplicity is of [ebraic syntax. 
IIence there is found constantly in the N. ‘T. a 
personality of laneuae (if the phrase may be used) 
which is foreign to classical Greek. At one time 
this occurs in the substitution of a pregnant meta 
phor for a simple word: oiodouety (St. Paul), 
omAayxviCouat (Gospels), rAaTuvery THY Kapdiar 
(St. Paul), rpédcwmov AauBavew, mpurwmrodnupia, 
mpocwrodnumreiy, At another time in the use 
of prepositions iu place of cases: xpdew ev we- 
yaan pwr, ev paxalpa amorécbat, abw@os amd 
Tov aiuaros. At another in the use of a vivid 
phrase for a preposition: 8:& yeipov tives ye 
vécOat, amootéAAe uy xElpt ayyeAou, ev xEtp 
secirov, pevyey amd mpocdzou tivds, And 
sometimes the one personal act is used to describe 
the whole spirit and temper: opedecOar dmicw 
TwW6ds. 

(2.) The chief peculiarities of the syntax of the 
N. T. lie in the reproduction of Hebrew forms. 
Two great features by which it is distinguished 
from classical svntax may be specially singled out. 
It is markedly deficient in the use of particles and 
of oblique and participial constructions. Sentences 
are more frequently coordinated than subordinated. 
One elanuse follows another rather in the way of 
constructive parallelism than by distinct lovieal 
sequence. Only the simplest words of connection 
are used in place of the subtle varieties of expres- 
sion by which Attic writers exhibit the interde- 
pendence of numerous ideas. The repetition of a 
key-word (Jolm i. 1, v. 31, 32, xi. 33) or of a 
leading thought (John x. LL ff, xvii. 14-19) often 
serves in place of all other conjunctions. ‘The 
words quoted from another are given in a direct 
objective shape (John vii. 40, 41). Tlustrative 
details are commonly added in abrupt parenthesis 
(John iv. 6). Calm emphasis, solemn repetition, 
erave simplicity, the gradual accumulation of 
truths, give to the language of Holy Scripture a 
depth and permanence of effeet fonnd nowhere 
else. It is dithcult to single out isolated phrases 
iu illustration of this general statement, since the 
final impression is more due to the iteration of 
many small points than to the strikiny power of a 
few. Apart from the whole contest the influence 
of details is almost inappreciable. Constructions 
which are most distinctly Hebraic (aAn@vvwy 
TAnOuva, Oavdrw TrerevTav, ebdoKetv ev Tim, 
capt auaprias, etc.) are not those which give the 
deepest Hebrew coloring to the N. T. diction, but 
rather that pervading monotony of form which, 
though correct in individual clauses, is wholly for- 
eign to the vigor and elasticity of classical Greek. 
If the student will carefully analyse a few chapters 
of St. John, in whom the Hebrew spirit is most 
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eenstant and marked, inquiring at cach step how 
a chissical writer wonld have avoided repetition by 
the use of pronouns and. particles, how he would 
have indicated dependence by the use of absolute 
cases and the optative, how he would have united 
the whole bs establishing a clear relation between 
the parts, he will gapr oa true measure of the 
Hebraie style more or Tess pervading the whole 
N. TS which eannot be obtained from a mere cata- 
logue of phrases. “The character of the stvle Ties 
iv its total effect and not in separuble elements: 1 
is seen in the spirit which intorms the cntire text 
far more vividly than in the separate menibers 
(comp. [Westeott's} Jadroduction to the Gospels, 
pp. 241-252), 

($) The purely Christian clement in the N. T. 
requires the most careful handling. Words and 
phrases already partially current were  transtigured 
by embodsing new truths and) forever consecrated 
to their serviee. To trace the history of these isa 
delicate question of lexicozraphy whieh has uot vet 
been thoroughly examined. ‘Vhere is a danyer of 
confounding the apostolic usage on the one side 
with earlier Jewish usace, and on the other with 
later ecclesiastical terminology. The steps bs which 
the one served preparation for the apostele 
sense and the latter naturally crew out of it require 
to be dilizently observed. | bven within the range 
of the No To itself it) is possible to notice various 
phases of fundamental ideas and a consequent mod 
itieation of terms. Lateuage and thenzht are both 
living powers, niutually dependent and illustrative 
Examples of words which show this progressive tis- 
tory are abundant and full of instruction. Among 
others may be quoted, TOTES, TIT OS, WiTT EVERY 
ets Tivat Bleouos, Bicaidw &yt05, ayid (wi Kad ev, 
KATO, KANTOS, EKAEKTOS 3 ayann, eAtis, X apis: 
enayyedtoy, evayyedrCet¥at, fenpe TOE RNPUYUas 
ANVTTOADS, Tp co BUTeEpos, emigkoTos, S:akovos: 
prov KAdoal, Banriced. Kowwvias cape, Wy), 
Tvevuas KdTLosS, TwTHpla, THCeLY: AUTpOvGbaL, 
KataAAagoev-. Nor is it too much to say that in 
the history of these and suelt Tike words lies the 
history of Christianity. 
apostolic plirascology, when examined by this most 
rigorous criticism, contains the fulfillment of earlier 
anticipations and the germ of later crowth, 

9) bor the lanvuave of the N. UP. calls for the 
exereise of the most rigorous evitieisin. “Phe eom- 
plexity of the elements whieh it involves makes the 
inquiry wider and deeper, but does not set it aside. 
The overwhelming importance, the manifold expres- 
sion, the gradual development of the message which 
it conveys, call for more intense devotion in the use 
of every faculty trained in other sehools, bat do 
not suppress inquiry, ‘The Gospel is for the whole 
nature of man, and is sufficient to satisfy the reason 
as well as the spirit. Words and idioms adinit of 
investigation in all staves of a language. Decay 
itself is subject to uw. A mixed and degenerate 
dialect is not less the living exponent of definite 
thought, than the most. pure and vigorous. Rude 
and unlettered men may have characteristic modes 
of thonght and speech, but even (naturally speaking) 
there is uo reason to expect that they will be less 
exact than others in using their own idiom. The 
literal sense of the apostolic writings must be gained 
in the same way as the literal sense of any other 
writings, by the fullest use of every appliance of 
scholarship, and the most complete coutidence in 
the necessary and absolute connection of words and 
‘houghts. No variation of phrase, no peculiarity 
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of idiom, no change of tense, no change of order 
can be neglected. The truth lies in the whole ex. 
pression, and no one can presume to set aside any 
part as trivial or indifferent. 

10, The importance of investigating most pa- 
tiently and most faithfully the literal meaning of 
the sacred text must be felt with tenfold force, 
when it is remembered that the literal sense is the 
outward embodiment of a spiritual sense, which lies 
beneath and quickens every part of Holy Scripture 
[OLD TrsraMrENtr]. Something of the same kind 
of double sense is found in the greatest works of 
human genius, in the Orestea for example, or Ham- 
&¢; and the obscurity which hangs over the deepest 
utterances of a dramatist may teach humility to 
those who complain of the darkness of a prophet. 
The special circumstances of the several writers, 
their individual characteristics reflected in their 
hooks, the slightest details which add distinctness 
or emphasis to a statement, are thus charged with 
a divine foree. A spiritual harmony rises out of an 
accurate interpretation. And exactly in proportion 
as the spiritual meaning of the Bible is felt to be 
truly its primary meaning, will the importance of 
a sound criticism of the text be recovnized as the 
one necessary and sutticient foundation of the noble 
superstructure of higher truth which is afterwards 
fonnd to rest upon it. Faith in words is the begin- 
ning, faith In the Worb is the completion of Bib- 
Hical interpretation. Impatience may destroy the 
yand cheek the other: but the true student will 
tind the simple teat of [oly Scripture ever pregnant 
with Jessons for the present and promises for ages 
to come. The literal meaning is one and fixed: the 
spiritual meaning is infinite and multiform. The 
unity of the Jiteral meaning is not disturbed by the 
variety of the inherent spiritual applications. ‘Truth 
is essentially infinite. There is thus one sense to 
the words, but countless relations. There is an 
absohite fituess in the parables and figures of Serip- 
ture, and hence an abiding pertinence. ‘The spiritual 
meaning is, so to speak, the life of the whole, living 
lon with unchanging power through every change 
of race and age. ‘To this we can approach only 
(on the human. side) by unwavering trust in the 
ordinary laws of scholarship, which finds in Serip- 
ture ifs final consecration. 

lor the study of the language of the N. T., Tisch- 
endort’s 7th edition (1859), Grinfield’s #ditte 
Iellonistica (with the Seholia, 1843-48), Bruder's 
Concordantic (1842. [8d ed. 1867]), and Winer’s 
Grammatth (6th edition, 1853, translated by Mas- 
son, Edinb. 1859), are indispensable. To these may 
be added Trommiius’s Concordantia ... DXX. in- 
terpretton, 1718, for the usave of the LNXX., and 
Suicer’s Thesaurus, 1682 [2d ed. 1728], for the 
later history of some words. The lexicons of 
Sehleusner to the LXX. (1820-21), and N. T. (4tb 
ed. 1819) contain a large mass of materials, but are 
most uncritical. Those of Wahl (XN. T. 1822 [trans- 
lated by Ie. Robinson, Andover, 1825; 3d ed. of the 
original, 1843]; Apocrypha, 1853) are much better 
in point of accuracy and scholarship. On questions 
of dialeet and grammar there are important collec- 
tions in Sturz, ‘De Dialecto Maced. et Alex, (1786); 
Thiersch, De Pent. vers, Alex, (1841); Lobeck’s 
Phrynichus (1820), Paralipomena Gr. Gr, (18387), 
Pathol. Sine Gr. Prolegg: (1843), [Pyuarindy: 
s. Verbb. Gr. et Nominum verbal. Technologic, 
(1846),] Pathol. Serm. Gro lem. ([2 pt. 1853- 
62]). The Indices of Jacobson to the Patres Apes- 
tulict (1840) are very complete and useful. The 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


parallels gathered by Ott and Krebs from Josephus, 
and by Loesner and Kiihn from Philo have been 
fully used by most recent commentators. [Further 
bibliographical references are given by Winer, 
Gramm. pp. 1-31; Reuss, Gesch. d. Heil. Schrift- 


en, pp. 28-37; Grinfield’s N. T. £ditio [ellenis- | 
tica, Proef. xi., xii. [Schirlitz, Grundziige d. neu- , 


test. Grdcitdt, pp. 101-126. ] B. F. W. 

* Among the more recent works on the languave 
of the N. T. the following also deserve notice. K. 
G. Bretschneider, Lec. man. Gr.- Lat. in Libros 
N. T., 1824, 3d ed., greatly improved, 1840, dto. 
E. Robinson, Gr. and Eng. Lex. of the N. T., 
Bost. 1836, new ed. N. Y. 1850, largely combining 
the best features of Wahl and Bretschneider. S. ‘’. 
Bloomfield, Gr. and Leng. Lex. to the N. T., Lond. 
1840, 3d ed. 1860. C. G. Wilke, Clavis N. T. 
philologica, Dresd. et Lips. 1840-41, 2d ed. 1850, 
new ed. mostly rewritten by C. L. W. Grimm, under 
whose naine it also appears with the title Lex. Gr.- 
Lat. N. T., Lips. 1868 (a translation of this is 
. promised by Professor Thayer of Andover). S.C. 
Sehirlitz, Griech.- Deutsches Worterb. zum N. T., 
Giessen, 1851, 3¢ Aufl. 1868. Herm. Cremer, Bib.- 
theol. Worterb. der Neutest. Gracitat, Gotha, 1866, 
Engl. trans. 1872. The Glossary of Later and 
Byzantine Greek by E. A. Sophocles, forming vol. 
vii. (New Ser.) of the Jfemvirs of the Amer. 
Academy, Cambr., 1860, 4to, has been for some 
time out of print, but a new edition greatly en- 
larged and improved, is now in press (1869). Of the 
works named above, those of Bloomfield and Schirlitz 
are the least important; Bretschneider is rich in 
illustrations from the LXX., Josephus, Philo, and 
the Pseudepigrapha of the O. and N. T.; Wahl is 
particularly full on the particles, and in grammat- 
ical references; and the new Lexicon of Grimm is 
characterized by good judgment, competent learn- 
ing, and the exclusion of useless matter. 


On the synonyms of the N. T. we have J. A. IT. 
Tittmann, De Syn. in N. T. lib. I., I., Lips. 1829 
—32, transl. by It. Craig, 2 vols. Mdin. 1833-34; Kh. 
C. Trench, Syn. of the N. T., 2 parts, reprinted 
N. Y. 1855-64, new ed. in 1 vol., Lond. 1865; and 
the work of Webster, referred to below. 


On the grammar of the N. T., we may note also 
the works of Professor Stuart, Andover, 1834, 2d 
ed. 1841; W. Trollope, Lond. 1842; T. S. Green, 
Treatise on the Gram. of the N. T., new ed. Lond. 
1862 (first ed. 1842), containing some acute obser- 
vations; Alex. Buttmann, Gram. des neutest. 
Sprachidioms, Berl. 1859 (valuable); S. C. Schir- 
litz, Grundziiye der neutest. Grdcitdt, Giessen, 
1861; K. H. A. Lipsius, Gram, Untersuchungen iib. 
ft. bibl. Grdcitdt (only iiber die Lesezeichen), Leipz. 
1863; and William Webster, Syntax and Syno- 
nyins of the Gr. Test., Lond. 1864, strangely ex- 
tolling Schirlitz, and disparaging Winer. The 7th 
sxdition of Winer, superintended by Liinemann 
(Leipz. 1867), we have at last, thanks to Professor 
Thayer, in a really accurate translation (Andover, 
1869). In the 3d ed. of Jelf’s Greek Grammur 
(Oxf. 1861, 4th ed. 1868) particular attention is 
paid to the constructions of the Greek Testament. 
Professor W. W. Goodwin’s Syntax of the Moods 
andl Tenses 2f the Greek Verb, 2A ed. Cambr. 
1865, though not often referring specially to the 
N. T., will be found of great value to the philo- 
logical student. On the Greek article there is the 
well-known work of Bishop Middleton, Lond. 1808, 
reprinted N. Y. 1813, new ed. by Rose, Lond. 1855: 


OL. 
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comp. Professor Stuart's /Tinfs and Cautions in the 
Bibl, Repos. tor April 1834, iv. 277-327, and C. 
Winstanley. Vindication of Certain Passages 
the Com. Eng. Version of the N. T., addressed to 
Granville Sharp, £sq., reprinted with additions, 
Cambr. 1819. 

See further, on the language and style of the 
N. T., Planck, De vera Natura et dndole Orat. 
Grece N. T., Gotting. 1810, 4to, transl. by Dr. 
Robinson in the Brbl. Repos. for Oct. 1831, i. 638- 
(In the same vol. of this periodical are other 
valuable articles bearing on the subject.) Also 





Klausen (Danish Clausen), Hermeneutth d. N. T., 
Leipz. 1841, p. 337 ff; Wilke, Hermeneutik dN. 
T., Leipz. 1845-44, and Neuatest. Rhetorik, ihid. 
1843; and Zezschwitz, Profangracitat u. biblischer 
Sprachgeist (1859). 

Works on the style of particular writers of the 
ON. T. might also be mentioned here; see, for ex- 
lample. the addition to Joun, GOosPEL oF, vol. ii. 
ip. 1439 b. See also J. D. Schulze, Der schiift- 
stellerische Werth wu. Char, des Petrus, Judas u. 
i Jacobus, Weissentels, 1802; ditto, des Mvang. 

Markus, in Keil and Tzschirner’s Anelekten, Bde 
iit., iin; Gersdorf, Betlrdge zur Sprach-Charak 
teristi der Schriftstellar dos N. T., Theil i 
(Leipz. 1816; no more published); Holtzmann, 
Die Synopt. Evangelien (Leipz. 1863), pp. 271- 
358; and the various discussions on the cenuine- 
ness of the Acts of the Apostles, the Pastoral [pis- 
‘tles of Vaul, the authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the 2d Epistle of Peter, and the Apoc- 
lalypse, for which sce the articles on the respective 
hooks. 

The Critical Greek and English Concordance to 
the N. T., by the late C. F. Tludson, which is an- 
nounced for speedy publication (Boston, 1869), will 
he a valnable supplement to Bruder, giving the 
various readings of Grieshach, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Trevelles, and at the same time preserv- 
ing the best features of the Anglishman's Greek 
Concordance of the N. T. Tt will he inecomparably 
superior to Schmoller’s recent work, which is very 
unsatisfactory. 

NEW YEAR. [Tremrets, FEAST oF.] 

NEZVAH (TPZ [femous, Furst 3 con- 
quered, Ges.|]: Naa@re, [Vat. Nagous,] Alex. 
Ne@té in Ezr.: Niowa, (Vat. FA. Aces, Alex. 
Neieia,| in Neh.: Naagie). The descendants of 
Neziah were among the Nethiniin who returned 
with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 54: Neh. vil. 56). The 
name appears as Nastrit in Lt Iesdr. v. 32. 

NE‘ZIB (D9ZI (garrison, pillar : Vat.]: Na 
cetB; [Rom. NagiB:] Alex. NeosB: Nesib), a 
city of Judah (Josh. xv. 43 ouly), in the district 
of the Shefelah or Lowland, one of the same group 
with Keilah and Mareshah. To Eusebius and 
Jerome it was evidently known. They place it on 
the road between FEleutheropolis and Hebron, 7 or 
9 (Euseh.) miles from the former, and there it still 
stands under the almost identical name of Bert Ni- 
sth, or Chirbch Nasib, 24 hours from Beit Jibrin, 
on arising ground at the southern end of the Wady 
es-Sér, and with Keilah and Mareshah within easy 
distance. It has been visited by Dr. Robinson (ii. 
920, 221) and Tobler (8te IWanderung, 150). The 
former mentions the remains of ancient buildings, 
especially one of apparently remote age, 120 feet 
long by 30 broad. This, however — with the 
curious discrepancy which is so remarkable in Fas- 
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tern explorers — is demied by the latter traveller, 
who states that = but for the ancient) name no one 
would suspect this of being an ancient site.”’ 
Nezib@ adds another to the number of places 
whieh, though enumerated as in the Lowland, have 
been found in the mountains. [Jipnraim: Ket 
LAI. | G. 


NIBD/HAZ (37733, and in some MSS. jos 
and W122 [see below]: NiByds [2] or [-Mlex.] 


NaiBas: for which there is substituted ino some 
copies an entirely different: name. "A Baa cép. Na- 
Baaceép, or ‘EBAacép (Itom.], the latter being prob- 
ably the more correct, answering to the Pebrew 


er =o 


‘erief of the ruler’’: NMebalac), a 


deity of the Avites, introduced by them into Sa- 
markin the time of Shalmaneser (2. K. xvi. 31). 
There is no eertain information as to the character 
of the deity, or the form of the idol so named. The 
Rabbins derived the name from a Hebrew root nd- 


buch (73), ~to bark. and henee assiened to it 
the fivure of a dog, or a dog-heraded aman. There 
is noe prvore improbability in this: the Meyptians 
worshipped the dog (Put. De /s. 44), and aceord- 
ing to the opinion current among the Greeks and 
Romans they represented Anubis as a dow-headed 
man, thongh Wilkinson (alae. Aaypt. i. 440, See- 
ond Series) asserts that this was a mistake, the 
head being iu reality that of a jackal | Some indi- 
cations of the worship of the dog have been found 
in Syria, a colossal figure of a dog having formerly 
existed between Bers tus and Tripolis (Winer, Reale, 
sot.) [tis still imore to the potnt to observe that 
on one of the slabs found at: Khorsabad and repre- 
sented hy Botta (ph f41), we have the front ofa 
temple depicted with an animal near the entranee, 
Which can be nothing else than a biteh suekling a 
puppy, the head of the animal having, however, 
disappeared. “The worship of idols representing the 
human body surmounted by the head) of an animal 
(as in the well-known ease of Nisroely) was) com- 
mon among the Assyrians. Aeeording to another 
equally unsatisfactory theory, Nibhaz is identified 
with the god of the nether world of the Sabian 
worship (Gesen. Thesau. p. 842). Wi La. 
NIBSHAN (with the definite article, 
"waa [the furnace, Turst ; soft soil, (Ges.]: 
NapAa (wv; Alex. NeBoav: Nebsan). One of the 
six cities of Judah (Josh. xv. 62) which were in 
the district. of the Midbar (A. V. © wilderness '*), 
which probably in this one case only desienates the 
depressed region on the immediate shore of the Dead 


Sea, usually in the Hebrew Scriptures called the | 


Arabah. [Vol ii. p. 1491 a] Under the name 
of Nempsan or Nebsan it is mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome in the Onomasticon, but with no at- 
tempt to fix its position. Nor does any subsequent. 
traveller appear to have either sought for or dis- 
covered any traces of the name. G. 


NICA‘NOR (Nucavep [conqueror]: Nicanor), 
the son of Patroclus (2 Mace. viii. 9), a general 





a The word netsth, identical with the above name, 
is several times employed for a garrison or an officer 
of the Philistines (see 1 Sam. x. 6, xiii. 83,4: 1 Chr. 
xi. 16). This suggests the possibility of Nezib having 
been a Philistine place. But the application of the 
term t the Philistines, though frequent, is not exclu- 
iive. 





NICODEMUS 


'who was engaged in the Jewish wars under Anti- 
echus Epiphanes and Demetrius I. He took part 
(in the first expedition of Lysias, n. c. 166 (1 Mace. 
, lit. 38), aud was defeated with his fellow-commander 
at) Emmaus (1 Mace, iv.; ef. 2 Mace. viii. 9 ff). 
After the death of Antiochus Eupator and Lysias, 
he stood hich in the favor of Demetrius (1 Maece. 
vii. 26), who appointed him governor of Judea (2 
Mace. xiv. 12), command which he readily under- 
took as one “who bare deadiy hate unto Israel" 
(ft Mace. vil. 26). At first he seems to have en- 
deavored to win the confidence of .Judas, but when 
his treacherous designs were discovered he had re- 
course to violence. A battle took place at Caphar- 
salama, which was indecisive in its results; but 
shortly after Judas met him at Adasa (B. c. 161), 
and he fell +: first in the battle.’ A general rout 
followed, and the 13th of Adar, on which the en- 
gagement took place, «the day before Mardocheus’ 
‘day,’ was ordained to be kept forever as a festival 
(1 Mace. vii. 49; 2 Mace. xv. 36). 

There are some discrepancies between the narra- 
jtives in the two books of Maccabees as to Nicanor. 
Iu 1 Mace. he is represented as acting with delib- 
erate treachery: in 2 Mace. he is said to have been 
| won over to a sincere friendship with Judas, which 

was ouly interrupted by the intrigues of Alcimus, 
who induced Demetrius to repeat his orders for the 
eapture of the Jewish hero (2 Mace. xiv. 23 ff). 
Internal evidence is decidedly in favor of 1 Mace. 
According to Josephus (Aint. xii. 10, § +), who 
does not, however, appear to have had any other 
authority than 1) Mace. before him, Judas was 
defeated at Capharsalama; and though his account 
is obviously inaccurate (avayKkacer Toy "IovSay . . 
. em) Thy akpay gdevyew), the events which fol- 
lowed (1 Maee. vii. 33 ff; comp. 2 Mace. xiv. 
33 8) scem at least to indicate that Judas gained 
no advantage. In 2 Mace. this engagement is not 
noticed, but another is placed (2. Maec. xiv. 17) 
hefore the connection of Nicanor with Judas, while 
this was after it (1 Mace. vii. 27 1), in which 
‘Simon Judas’ brother’? is said to have been 
+ somewhat discomfited.” 

2. One of the first seven deacons (Acts vi. 5). 
According to the Pseudo-Ilippolytus he was one 
of the seventy disciples, and “died at the time of 
the martyrdom of Stephen ’’ (p. 953, ed. Migne). 

B. F. W. 


NICODEMUS (NiedSnuos [conqueror of 
the peopl}: Nicodemus), a Pharisee, a ruler of 
the Jews, and¢ teacher of Israedl (John iii. 1, 10), 
'whose secret visit to our Lord was the oceasion 
lof the discourse recorded by St. John. The name 
was not uncommon among the Jews (Joseph. Ant. 
'xiv. 8, § 2), and was no doubt borrowed from the 
‘Greeks. In the ‘Talmud it appears under the form 


JVATPA, and some would derive it from ‘Y7), 


innocent, ET, blood (2. e. “Sceleris purus’’); 
Wetstein, MW. 7.3. 150. In the case of Nicodemus 
Ben Gorion, the name is derived by R. Nathan 
‘from a miracle which he is supposed to have per- 
formed (Otho, Lex. Rad. s. v.). 








a 





6 If originally a Hebrew name, probably from the 
same root as Bashan —a sandy soil. 
e The article in John iii. 10 (6 &8dox.), is probably 
only generic, although Winer and Bp. Middicton say 
pose that it implies a rebuke. 





NICODEMUS 


Nicodemus is only mentioned by St. John, who’ 
narrates his nocturnal visit to Jesus, and the con- ' 
versation which then took place, at which the’! 
Evangelist may himself have been present. The 
high station of Nicodemus as a member of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and the avowed scorn under | 
which the rulers concealed their inward conviction | 
(John iii. 2) that Jesus was a teacher sent from | 
God, are sutticient to account for the secrecy of the : 
interview. A constitutional timidity is discernible | 
in the character of the inquiring Pharisee, which | 
could not be overcome by his vacillating desire to 
befriend and acknowledge One whom he knew to 
be a Prophet, even if he did not at once recoenize 
in him the promised Messiah. Thus the few words 
which he interposed against the rash injustice of 
his colleagues are cautiously rested on a general 
principle (John vii. 50), and betray no indication 
of his faith in the Galilean whom his sect despised. 
And even when the power of Christ’s love, mani- 
fested on the cross, had inade the most timid 
disciples bold, Nicodemus does not come forward | 
with his splendid vifts of affection until the exam- | 
ple had been set by one of his own rank, and | 
wealth, and station in society (xix. 39). 

In these three notices of Nicodemus a noble 
candor and a simple love of truth shine out in 
the midst of hesitation and fear of man. We can 
therefore easily believe the tradition that after the 
resurrection (which would supply the last outward 
impulse necessary to coufirm bis faith and increase 
his courage) he became a professed disciple of 
Christ, and received baptism at the hands of Peter 
and Jobn. ll the rest that is recorded of him is 
highly uncertain. It is said, however, that the 
Jews, in revenge for his conversion, deprived him 
of his office, beat him cruelly, and drove him from 
Jerusalem; that Gamalicl, who was his amie 
hospitably sheltered him until his death in a coun-'! 
try house. and finally gave him honorable burial 
near the body of Stephen, where Gamaliel himself 
was afterwards interred. Finally, the three bodies 
are said to have been discovered on Auvust 3, A. D. 
415, which day was set apart by the Roimish 
Church in honor of the event (Phot. Aiblivth. Codd. 
171; Lucian, De S. Steph. inventione). 





appointed as the Gospel for Trinity Sunday. The 
choice at first sight may scem strange. ‘There are 
in that discourse no mysterious numbers which 
might shadow forth truths in their simplest rela- 
tions; no distinct and yet simultaneous actions of 
the divine persons; no separation of divine attrib- 
utes. Yet the instinct which dictated this choice 
was a right one. For it is in this conversation 
alone that we see how our Lord himself met the 
difficulties of a thoughtful man; how he checked, 
without noticing, the self-assumption of a teacher; 
how he lifted the half-believing mind to the light 
of nobler truth. 

If the Nicodemus of St. John’s Gospel be identi- 
eal with the Nicodemus Ben Gorion of the Talmud, 
he must have lived till the fall of Jerusalem, which 
is not impossible, since the term yépwy, in John 
iii. 4, may not be intended to apply to Nicodemus 
himself. The arguments for their identification 
are that both are mentioned as Pharisees, wealthy, 
pious, and members of the Sanhedrim (J'uanith, | 





{ 
The conversation of Christ with Nicodemus is 
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f. 19, &. See Otho, Lex. Rab, s. v.): and that 
in Tacnith the orizinal name (altered on the ocea- 
sion of a miracle performed by Nicodemus in order 


to procure rain) is said to have been 312, which 
is also the name of one of five Rabbinical disciples 
vf Christ mentioned in Sanhed. f. 43, 1 (Otho, 
s. Vv. Christus). Finally, the fhiily of this Nico- 
demus are said to have heen reduced from creat 
wealth to the most squalid and horrible poverty, 
which however may as well he accounted for by 
the fall of Jerusalem, as by the change of fortune 
resulting from an acceptance of Christianity. 

On the Gospel of Nicodemus, see Fabricius, Cod. 
Pseulepigr. i. 213; Thilo, Cod. Apoer. i. A478. 
In some MSS. it is also called «© The Acts of 
Pilate.” It is undoubtedly spurious (as the con- 
clusion of it suflicieutly proves), and of very littie 
value. Kn W. EP. 

* Nicodemus is called a “ruler of the Jews” 
(apxwv tay ‘lovdaiwy) in John iii. 1; and as that 
title (4pywy) is viven in some passayes (John vii. 
26; Acts iii. 17, &e.) to members of the Sanhe- 
drim, it has been inferred that he was one of that 
body. Tle was probably also a seribe or teacher 
of the Law (8:8acKado0s Tov "lopana, John iil. 
10 = pouodidacKados); and hence belonged to that 
branch of the Council which represented the learned 
class of the nation. Of the three occurrences (see 
above) in which Nicodemus appears in the Gospel- 
history, the second occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between the first and the third as to the 
phase of character which they severally exhibit; 
and in this respect, as Tholuck suevests, the narra- 
tive is seen to be “psychologically true (Aang. 
Johannes, p. 205, 6'¢ Autl.). We have no means 
of deciding whether Nicodemus was present in 
the Sanhedrim at the time of the Saviour’s arraign- 
ment and trial before that court. If he was 
present he may have heen too undecided to inter- 
pose any remonstrance (none is recorded), or may 
neve deemed it unavailing amid so much violence 
and passion. «Stier would find in ofSauey 28 
plural a characteristic shrinking from anything 
like a direet: personal avowal of his own belief 
(Leeden Jesu, iv. 11, 4te Aufl.); but, more probably, 
he ineant, in this way, to recognize more strongly 
the ample evidence furnished by Christ’s miracles 
that Ile was a teacher sent from God. In this 
confession perhaps he associates with himself some 
of his own rank who were already known to him 
as secret believers (see xii. 423 xix. 38). 

For a list of writers on the charaeter of Nico- 
demus and his interview with Christ, see Tlase’s 
Leben Jesu, § 52 (4te Aufl). On the apoeryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus see the articles on the 
Apocryphal Gospels generally by Hofmann in Her- 
noes Real-neyk. xit, 325-3273 by Bishop Elli- 
oott in the Crambridge Mssays for 1856, p. IGL AR; 
and by C. i. Stowe, D. D., in the Atl Saera, ix. 
p. 79 £3 and particularly ‘Tischendorf, /vangelia 
Apocrypha (Lips. 1853), pp. liv. if, 203% HL 

NICOLA TITANS (Nucodatra:: Nicolaite). 
The question how far the sect that is mentioned by 
this naine in Rev. i. 6, 15, was connected with the 
Nicolas of Acts vi. 5, and the traditions that have 
gathered round his name, will be discussed below. 
[NicoLas.] It will here be considered how far 
we can get at any distinct notion of whit the sect 
itself was, and in what relation it stood to the life 


@ The writer is indebted for this remark to a MS. | of the Apostolic age. 


sermon by Mr. Westcott. 
135 


It has been suggested as one step towards this 
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result that the name before us was symbolic rather ,as the close union of the moral and the positive 


than historical. The Greek NixdAaos is, it has 
been said, an approximate equivalent to the Hebrew 


fps oT ee Ww : 
Balaam, the lord (Vitringa, deriving it from 7 YB): 
or, according to another derivation, the devourer of 


the people (so Hengstenberyz, as from y>z).a If 
we accept this explanation we have to deal with one 
sect instead of two— we are able to compare with 
what we find in Rev. ii. the incidental notices of 
the characteristics of the followers of Balaam = in 
Jude and 2 Peter, and our task is proportionately 
an easier one. It may be urged indeed that this 
theory rests upon a false or at least a doubtful ety- 
mology (Gesenius, s. v. nya, makes it = pere- 
grinus), and that the message to the Church of 
Pergamos (Rev. ii. 14, 15) appears to recognize 
“those that hold the doctrine of Balaam,’ and 
* those that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans,” 
as two distinet bodies. There is, however, a_suth- 
cient answer to both these objections. (1.) The 
whole analogy of the mode of teaching which lays 
stress on the significance of names would lead us 
to look, not for philological accuracy, but for a 
broad, stronyly-marked paronomasia, such as nen 
would reeognize and accept. It would be enough 
fur those who were to hear the message that they 
should perceive the meaning of the two words to 
be identical.’ (2.) A closer inspection of Rey. il. 
Io would show that the oftws éyeis, K. 7. A, 
imply the resemblance of the teaching of the 
Nicolaitans with that of the historical Balaam 
mentioned in the preceding verse, rather than any 
kind of contrast. 
We are now in a position to form a clearer 
judgment. of the characteristics of the sect. It 
comes befyre us as presenting the ultimate phase 
of a great controversy, which threatened at one 
time to destroy the unity of the Chureh, and after- 
yards to taint its purity. ‘The controversy itself 
was inevitable as soon as the Gentiles were admit- 
ted, in any large numbers, into the Church of 
Christ. Were the new converts to be brought into 
subjection to the whole Mosaic law? Were they 
to give up their old habits of life altogether — to 
withdraw entirely from the social gatherings of 
their friends and kinsmen? Was there not the 
risk, if they continued to jein in them, of their 
cating, consciously or unconsciously, of that whieh 
had been slain in the sacrifices of a false worship, 
and of thus sharing in the idolatry? The apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem met the question calmly 
and wisely. The burden of the Law was not. te 
be imposed on the Gentile disciples. They were 
to abstain, among other things, from © meats 
offered to idols”? and from © fornieation ’* (Acts 
xv. 20, 29), and this decree was welcomed as_ the 
great charter of the Church's freedom. Strange 





@ Cocccius (Cogitat. in Rev. ii. 6) has the credit of 
being the first to suggest this identification of the 
Nicolaituns with the followers of Balaam. Tle hus 
been followed by the elder Vitringa (Dissert, de Arum. 
Epist. Petri poster, in Hase’s Thesaurus, ji. 987), Heng- 
stenberg (7 loc.), Stier (Words of the Risen Lord, p. 
125, Eng. transl.), and others. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. 
tn Act. Apost. vi. 5) suggests another and more start- 
ling paronomasia. The word, in his view, was chosen, 


as identical in sound with NDADD, lot us eat,” 


and as thus marking out the special characteristic of 
the sect. 


commands may seem to us, it did not seem so to 
the synod at Jerusalem. The two sins were very 
closely allied. often even in the closest proximity of 
time and place. The fathomless impurity which 
overspread the empire made the one almost as 
inseparable as the other from its daily social life. 

The messaves to the Churches of Asia and the 
later Apostolic Epistles (2 Peter and Jude) indicate 
that the two evils appeared at that period also in 
close alliance. The teachers of the Church branded 
them with a name which expressed their true char- 
acter. The men who did and taught such things 
were followers of Balaam (2 Pet. ji. 15; Jude 11). 
They, like the false prophet of Pethor, united brave 
words with evil deeds. They made their « Jiberty”’ 
a cloak at once for cowardice and licentiousness. 
In atime of persecution, when the eating or not 
cating of things sacrificed to idols was more than 
ever a crucial test of faithfulness, they persuaded 
men more than ever that it was a thing indifferent 
(Rev. ii, 18, 14). This was bad enough, but there 
was a yet worse evil. Mingling themselves in the 
orgies of idolatrous feasts, they brought the im- 
purities of those feasts into the meetings of the 
Christian Chureh. ‘There was the most imminent 
risk that its Agape might become as full of abomi- 
nations as the Baecchanalia of Italy had been (2 
Pet. ii. 12, 13, 18; Jude 7, 8; comp. Liv. xxxix. 
8-19). Their sins had already brought scandal 
and diseredit on the “way of truth.’ And all 
this was done, it must be remembered, not simply 
as an indulgence of appetite, but as part of a sys 
fem, supported by a * doctrine,’ accompanied by 
the boast of a prophetic illumination (2 Pet. it. 1). 
The trance of the son of Beor and the sensual 
debasement into which he led the Israelites were 
stranuely reproduced. 

These were the characteristics of the followers 
of Balanm, and, worthless as most of the traditions 
ahout Nicolas may be, they point to the same dis- 
tinctive evils. Leven in the absence of any teacher 
of that name, it would be natural enough, as has 
heen shown above, that the Hebrew name of igno- 
ininy should have its Greek equivalent. If there 
were such a teacher, whether the proselyte of 
Antioch or another,¢ the application of the name 
to his followers wonld be proportionately more 
pointed. It confirms the view which has been 
taken of their character to find that stress is Jaid in 
the first instance on the *deeds"’ of the Nicolaitans. 
To hate those deeds is a sign of life in a Chureb 
that. otherwise is weak and faithless (Rev. ii. 6). 
To tolerate them is well nich to forfeit the glory 
of having been faithful under persecution (Rev. il. 
14,15). (Comp. Neander’s Apostelgesch. p. 6205 
Gieseler's Eecl. Hist. § 29; Hengstenberg and 
Alford on Rev. ii. 6; Stier, Words of the Risen 
Saviour, X-) E. H. P. 


— 





b Vitringa (7. ¢.) fluds another instance of this fn- 
direct expression of feeling in the peculiar form, 
(Balaam the son of Bosor,”? in 2 Pet. ii. 15. The 
substitution of the latter name for the Beap of the 
LXX. originated, according to his conjecture, in the 
wish to point to his antitype in the Christian Chureh 


as a true Way, a filius carnis. 

ec It is noticeable (though the documents them: 
selves are not of much weight as evidence) that in 
two instances the Nicolaitans are said to be “ falsels 
so called” (Wevduvypor, Ignat. ad Trall. xi., Coa# 
Apost. vi. 8). 


— 


NICOLAS 


NIC’OLAS (NixdaAaos [conqueror of the peo- 
ple]: Nicolaus), Acts v' A native of Antioch, 
and a proselyte to the Jewish faith. When the 
church was still confined to Jerusalem he became 
a convert; and being a man of honest report, full 
of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, he was chosen 
by the whole multitude of the disciples to be one 
of the first seven deacons, and he was ordained by 
the Apostles, A. D. 33. 

A sect of Nicolaitans is mentioned in Rev. ii. 6, 
15; and it has been questioned: whether this Nicolas 
was connected with them, and if so, how closely. 

‘The Nicolaitans themselves, at least as carly as 
the time of Irenreus (Contr. her. i. 26, § 3), 
claimed him as their founder. Hpiphanius, an in- 
aceurate writer, relates (Adv. fher. i. 2, § 25, p- 
76) some details of the life of Nicolas the deacon, 
and describes him as gradually sinking into the 
grossest impurity, and becoming the originator of 
the Nicolaitans and other immoral sects. Stephen 
Gobar (Photii Biblivth. § 232, p. 201, ed. 1824) 
states — and the statement is corroborated by the 
recently discovered Philosophumenc, bk. vii. § 36 — 
that Hippolytus agreed with Epiphanius in his un- 
favorable view of Nicolas. The same account is 
believed, at least to some extent, by Jerome (/p. 
147, t. i. p. 1082, ed. Vallars. etc.) and other 
writers in the 4th century. But it is irreconcilable 
with the traditionary account of the character of 
Nicolas, given by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
iii. 4, p. 187, Sylb. and apud used. H. bh. iii. 29; 
see also Hammond, Annot. on Rev. ii. 4), an earlier 
and more discriminating writer than L’piphanius. 
He states that Nicolas led a chaste life and brought 
up his children in purity, that on a certain occasion 
having heen sharply reproved by the Apostles as a 
jealous husband, he repelled the charge by offering 
to allow his wife to become the wife of any other 
person, and that he was in the habit of repeating a 
saying which is ascribed to the Apostle Matthias 
also, — that it is our duty to fizht against the flesh 
and to abuse (rapaypjoGat) it. Alis words were 
perversely interpreted by the Nicolaitans as an au- 
thority for their immoral practices.  ‘Theodoret 
(Heret. Fad. iii. 1) in his account of the sect 
repeats the foregoing statement of Clement; and 
charges the Nicolaitans with false dealing in bor- 
rowing the name of the deacon. Jenatius,? who 
was contemporary with Nicolas, is said hy Stephen 
Gobar to have given the same account as Clement, 
Eusebius, and Theodoret, touching the personal 
character of Nicolas. Among modern critics, Co- 
telerius in a note on Constit. Apost. vi. 8, atterarc- 
citing the various authorities, seems to lean towards 
the favorable view of the character of Nicolas. 
Professor Burton (Lectures on /vcclestastical [Mis- 
tory, Lect. xii. p. 364, ed. 1833) is of opinion that 
the origin of the term Nicolaitans is uncertain; 
and that, “though Nicolas the deacon has been 
mentioned as their founder, the evidence is ex- 
tremely slight which would convict that person 
himself of any immoralities.”’ Tillemont (//. /:. 
ti. 47), possibly influenced by the fact that no 
honor is paid to the memory of Nicolas by any 
branch of the Church, allows perhaps too much 
weight to the testimony against hin; rejects per- 
emptorily Cassian’s statement — to which Neander 
(Planting of the Church, bk. v. p. 390, ed. Bohn) 
yives his adhesion — that some other Nicolas was 





@ Usher conjectures that this reference is to the in- 
‘erpolated copy of the Epistle to the Trallians, ch. xi. 


je 
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the founder of the sect; and concludes that if not 
the actual founder, he was so unfortunate as to give 
occasion to the formation of the sect, by his indis 
creet speaking. Grotius’s view, as viven in a note 
on Rev. ii. 6, is substantially the same as that of 
‘Tillemont. : 

The name Balaain is perhaps (but see Gesen. 
Thes. 210) capable of being interpreted as a He- 
brew equivalent of the Greek Nicolas. Some com- 
mentators think that this is alluded to by St. John 
in Rev. ii. 14; and C. Vitringa (Obs. Sucr. iv. 9) 
argues forcibly in support of this opinion. 


W. T. B. 
NICOP’OLIS (Nindmodus [city of victory]: 


Nicopolis) is mentioned in Tit. iii. 12,as the place 
where, at the time of writing the epistle, St. Paul 
was intending to pass the coming winter, and where 
he wished ‘Titus to meet him. Whether either or 
both of these purposes were accomplished we cannot 
tell. Titus was at this time in Crete (Tit. i. 5). 
The subscription to the epistle assumes that the 
Apostle was at Nicopolis when he wrote; but we 
cannot conclude this from the form of expression. 
We should rather infer that he was elsewhere, pos- 
sibly at Ephesus or Corinth. He urges that no 
time should be lost (grodd5acov éAdety); hence we 
conclude that winter was near. 

Nothing is to be found in the epistle itself to 
determine which Nicopolis is here intended. There 
were cities of this name in Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope. If we were to include all the theories which 
have been respectably supported, we should be 
obliged to write at least three articles. One Nicop- 
olis was in Thrace, near the borders of Macedonia. 
The subscription (which, however, is of no author- 
itv) fixes on this place, calling it the Macedonian 
Nicopolis: and such is the view of Chrysostom and 
Theodoret. De Wette's objection to this opinion 
(Pastoral Briefe, p. 21), that the place did not 
exist till Trajan's reign, appears to be a mistake. 
Another Nicopolis was in Cilicia; and Schrader 
(Der sApostel Paulus, i. pp. 115-119) pronounces 
fur this; but this opinion is connected with a pecu- 
liar theory rezarding the Apostle’s journeys. We 
have little doubt that Jerome's view is correct, and 
that the Pauline Nicopolis was the celebrated city 
of Epirus (‘‘seribit Apostolus de Nicopoli, quae 
in Actiaco littore sita,’ Micron. Prog. ix. 195). 
For arrangements of St. Paul's journeys, which 
will harmonize with this, and with the other facts 
of the Pastoral Epistles, see Birks, //ora@ Apostol- 
ice, pp. 296-304; and Conybeare and Lowson, 
Life and Epp. of St Paul (2d ed.), i, 564-578. 
It is very possible, as is observed there, that St. 
Paul was arrested at. Nicopolis and taken thence to 
tome for his final trial. 

This city (the “ City of Victory’) was built by 
Augustus in memory of the battle of Actium, and 
on the ground whieh his army occupied before the 
engagement. It is a curious and interesting cir- 
cumstance, when we look at the matter from a Bib- 
lical point of view, that many of the handsomest 
parts of the town were built by Herod the Great 
(Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5, § 3). It is likely enough that 
many Jews lived there. Moreover, it was conyen- 
ietly situated for apostolic journeys in the eas- 
tern parts of Achaia and Macedonia, and also to 
the northwards, where churches perhaps were 
founded. St. Paul had long before preached the 








(De Ignatii Epistolis, § 6, apud Coteler. Paty. Apoet 
ji. 195, ed. 1724.) 
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Gospel, at least on the confines of Illyricum (Rom. 
xv. 19), and soon after the very period under con- 
sideration Titus himself was sent on a mission to 
Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). 

Nicopolis was on a peninsula to the west of the 
Bay of Actium, in a low and unhealthy situation, 
and it is now a very desolate place. The remains 
have been often described. We may refer to Leake’ 
Northern Greece, i. 178, and iii, 491; Bowen’ 
Athos and Hpirus, 211; Wolfe in Journ. of 2. 
Geog. Soc. iii, 92+ Merivale's Rome, iii, 327, 328; 
Wordsworth’s Grecee, 229-232. In the last men- 
twned work, and in the Let. of Greck and Roman 
Geog. maps of the place will be found. 

J.S. HU. 

NUGER (Nivep [bluck]: Niger) is the addi- 
tional or distinctive name given” to the Svmeon 
(Supewy), Who was one of the teachers and prophets 
in the Chureh at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). Tle is not 
known except in that passage. The name was a 
common one among the Romans; and the conjec- 
ture that he was an Atriean prosely te, and was 
ealled Niger on account. of his complexion, is un- 
necessary as well as destitute otherwise of any sup- 
port. Tis name, Syimeon, shows that he was a Jew 
by birth; and as in other similar cases (e.g. Saul, 
Paul — Silas, Silvanus) he may be supposed to have 
taken the other name as more convenient in his in- 
tercourse with foreigners. He is mentioned second 
among the five who otliciated at Antioeh, and per- 
haps we may infer that he had some pretiinence 
among them in point of activity aud influence. It 
is impossible to decide (thouch Meyer makes the 
attempt) who of the number were prophets (mpog- 
Tat), and who were teachers (S:dacKadot). 


1], B. UI. 
NIGHT. The period of darkness, from sunset 
to sunrise, including the morning and evening twi- 
light, was known to the Hebrews by the term 
ip hie layil, or rot laylah. It is opposed to 
“day,” the period of light (Gen. i. 5). Following 
the oriental sunset is the brief evening twilight 


S 
s 


(DMD, nesheph, Job xxiv. 15, rendered « night.” 
in Ts. v.11, xxi. 4. lix. 10), when the stars appeared 
(Jub ii. 9). This also ealled “evening” 


(ay. ’ercb, Proy. vii. 9, rendered “night in 


is 


Gen. xlix. 27, Job vii. 4), but the term which es- 
pecially denotes the evening twilight. is mopar 
aalah (Gen. xv. 17, A. Ve “darks Kz. xii. 6 
12). ?#reb also denotes the time just: before sun- 
set (Deut. xxiii. 11; Josh. viii. 29), when the women 
went to draw water (Gen. xxiv. EL), and the decline 
of the day is called “the turning of evening” 
(27Y c135, péenoth Vercb, Gen, xxiv. 63), the 

This period of the day must also 


aly 


time of praver. 
be that which is deseribed as “night when Boaz 
wimowed his barley in the evening breeze (Ruth 
ii. 2), the cool of the diy (Gen. iit. 8), when the 
shadows begin to fall (Jer. vi. 4), and the wolves 
prowl about (Iab. i. 8; Zeph. iii, 3). ‘The time 


of midnight (Mosby YEO, chalst hallayéléh, 
Ruth iii. 8, and mon Ar, chdtsoth halla- 
yélah, Ix. xi. 4) or greatest darkness is called in 
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NIGHT-HAWK 


Prov. vit. 9 the pupil of night” (TT'2%9 PAWS, 
ishon layelah, A. V. “black night’). The period 
between midnight and the morning twilight was 
i venerally selected for attacking an enemy by sur 
“prise (Judy. vii. 19.) ‘The morning twilight is de 
noted by the same term, nesheph, as the evening 
, twilight, and is unmistakably intended in 1 Sam. 
iXxxi. 12; Job vii. 4; Ps. exix. 147; possibly also 
in Is. y. 11. With sunrise the night ended. In 


one passage, Job xxvi. 10, T]L'TT, chéshec, 4 dark. 
| ness,"’ is rendered “night” in the A. V., but is 
correctly viven in the margin. 

For the artificial divisions of the night see the 
articles DAY and WATCHES. W. A. W. 


| NIGHT-HAWK (OM, tachmas : yAauk: 
} moctua).  Boehart (//teroz. ii. 836) has endeavored 
_to prove that the Hebrew word, which occurs only 
. (Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15) amongst the list of 
unclean birds, denotes the * male ostrich,” the pre- 
j ceding term, bath-yudndh @ (owl, A. V.), signifying 
{the female bird. The etymology of the word points 
to sume bird of prey, though there is great uncer- 
tainty as to the particular species indicated. The 
LAX., Vulg., and perhaps Onkelos, understand 
some kind of *¢owl;*’ most of the Jewish doctors 
indefinitely render the word “a rapacious bird:”’ 
Gesenius (7hcs. s. v.) and Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad 
Lev. xi. 163 follow Bochart. Bochart’s explanation 
is grounded on an overstrained interpretation of the 
ctymoloyy of the verb chamas, the root of tachmds; 
he restricts the meaning of the root to the idea of 
acting “ unjustly’ or “deceitfully,’ and thus 
comes to the conclusion that the «unjust bird ’' is 
the male ostrich [OsTaicu). Without stopping te 
consider the etymoloyy of the word further than to 
refer the reader to Gesenius, who gives as the first 
meaning of chamas “he acted violently,’ and to 
the Arabie chamash, “to wound with claws," ® it 
is not at all probable that Moses should have speci- 
fied both the male and female ostrich in a list 
which was no doubt intended to be as comprehen- 
sive as possible. ‘The not unfrequent occurrence of 
the expression “after their kind’ is an argument 
in favor of this assertion, Michaelis believes some 
kind of swallow (//irundo) is intended: the word 
used by the Targum of Jonathan is by Kitto (Pict. 
bib, Lev. xi. 16) and by Oedmann (Vermisch. 
Samm. tp. 3, ¢. iv.) referred to the swallow, though 
the last-named authority says, “it is uncertain, how- 
ever, What Jonathan really meant.” Buxtorf (Lez. 


Rabbin. s. v. SIECT) translates the word used 


by Jonathan, “a name of a rapacious bird, har 
puja? tis not easy to see what claim the swallow 
ean have to represent. the tachmds, neither is it at 
all probable that so small a bird should have been 
noticed in the Levitical law. The rendering of the 
A. V. rests on no authority, though from the ab- 
surd properties which, from the time of Aristotle, 
have been ascribed to the night-hawk or goat-sucker, 
and the superstitions connected with this bird, its 
claim is not so entirely destitute of every kind of 
evidence. 

As the LXX. and Vulg. are agreed that tachmas 
denotes some kind of owl, we believe it is safer to 
follow these versions than modern commentators. 


en 





a an 
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Uo > 8calpsit, 


See Freytag s. v. 


unguibus yvulneravit factem 


NIGHT-MONSTER 


The Greek yAavé is used by Aristotle for some 
sommon species of owl, in all probability for the 
Sirix flammea (white owl), or the Syrnium stridula 
(tawny owl);@ the Veneto-Greek reads -yuxri- 
képat, a synonym of @ros, Aristot., 2. e. the Otus 
Bg enis ¥lem. (long-eared owl): this is the species 
which Oedmann (sev above) identifies with (chads. 
“The name,” he says, ‘indicates a bird which 
exercises power, but the force of the power is in the 
Arabic root chamash, ‘to tear a face with claws.’ 
Now, it is well known in the Fast that there is a 
species of owl of which people believe that it ¢lides 
into chambers by night and tears the flesh off the 
faces of sleeping children.’ Hasselquist (7'rae. p. 
196, Lond. 1766) alludes to this nightly terror, but 
he calls it the * Oriental owl’? (Stric Orientals), 
and clearly distinguishes it from the Strix olus, 
Lin. ‘The Arabs in Egypt call this infaut-killing 
owl massisc, the Syrians bana. It is believed to 
be identical with the Syrnium striduda, but what 
foundation there may be for the belief in its child- 
killing propensities we know not. It is probable 
that some common species of owl is denoted by 
tuchmas, perhaps the Strix flammea or the Athenc 
merulionalis, which is extremely common in Pales- 
tine and Evypt. [Owt.] W.. IL. 

* NIGHT-MONSTER, Is. xxxiv. 14, mary. 
[OwL. ] 


NILE. 1. Names of the Nile. — The Hebrew 
names of the Nile, excepting one that is of ancient 
Egyptian origin, all distinguish it from other 
rivers. With the Hebrews the Euphrates, as the 
great stream of their primitive home, was always 
“the river,” and even the long sojourn in Egypt 
could not put the Nile in its place. Most of their 
geoyvraphical terms and ideas are, however, evi- 
dently traceable to Canaan, the country of the 
Hebrew language. Thus the sea, as lying on the 
west, gave its name to the west water. I[t was 
only in such an exceptional case as that of the 
Iuphrates, which had no rival in Palestine, that 
the Hebrews seem to have retained the ideas of 
their older country. These ciremmstances lend no 
support to the idea that the Shemites and their 
language came originally from Egypt. The Ile- 
brew names of the Nile are Shichor, © the black,” 
@ name perhaps of the same sense as Nile; )evr, 
the river,” a word originally Evyptian; “the river 
of Egypt; “the Nachal of Egypt’ (if this appel- 
lation designate the Nile, and Nachal be a proper 
name); and “the rivers of Cush,” or “ Ethiopia.” 
It nmiust be observed that the word Nile nowhere 
occurs in the A. V. 


(a.) Shichér, ATTY, TTD), “Tw, “the 


black,” from “WW, “he or it was or became 
black.’ The idea of blackness conveyed by this 
word has, as we should expect in Hebrew, a wide 
sense, applying not only to the color of the hair 
(Lev. xiii. 31, 37), but also to that of a face 
tanned by the sun (Cant. i. 5, 6), and that of a 
skin black through disease (Job xxx. 30). It 
veems, however, to be indicative of a very dark 
color; for it is said in the Lamentations, as to the 
famished Nazarites in the besieged city, “Their 








@ Not to be confounde! with the Nycticoraz of mod- 
ern ornithology, which is a genus of Ardcid@ (herons). 

6 In Is. xxxvii. 25 the reference seems to be to an 
Assyrian conquest of Egypt. 

¢ The Nile was probably mentioned by this name 
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visage is darker than blackness”’ (iv. 8). Tha 
the Nile is meant by Shihor is evident from it. 
mention as equivalent to Ved, * the river,’ and as 
a great river, where Isaiah says of Tyre, And by 
vreat waters, the sowing of Shihor, the harvest of 


the river (ANS) [is] her revenue”’ (xxiii. 3); from 
its being put as the western boundary of the Prom- 
ised Land (Josh. xiii. 35; 1 Chr. xiii. 5), instead 
of “the river of Keypt’’ (Gen. xv. 18); and from 
its being spoken of as the great stream of Evypt, 
just as the Euphrates was of Assyria (Jer. ii. 18). 
If, but this is by no means certain, the name Nile, 
NetAos, be really indicative of the color of the 
viver, it must be compared with the Sanskrit 
N 


ATT, nila, “blue” especiall wobablv “ dark 
’ ’ Pp y, 1 } 


blue,” also even “ black,” as THT, nilapanka, 
“Dlack mud,” and must be considered to be the 
Indo-European equivalent of Shihor. The signifi- 
cation © blue” is noteworthy, especially as a great 
confluent, which imost nearly corresponds to the 
Nile in Egypt, is called the Blue River, or, by 
Europeans, the Blue Nile. 


(b.) Year, AN, “NS, is the same as the 
ancient I'gyptian ATUR, AUR,. and the Coptic 


EyEpo, SAPO, SAPO (M), JEpO (S). 
It is important to notice that the second form of 
the ancient Egyptian name alone is preserved in 
the Inter languace, the second radical of the first 
having been lost, as in the [ehrew form; so that, 
on this double evidence, it is probable that this 
commoner fornt was in use among the people from 
early times. Yeo, in the sinvular, is used of the 
Nile alone, excepting in a passage in Daniel (xii. 
8,6, 7), where another river, perhaps the Tigris 
(comp. x. 4), is intended by it. In the plural, 


OMS, this name is applied to the branches and 
canals of the Nile (Ps. Ixxviii. 445 [z. xxix. 3 fF, 
xxx. 12), and perhaps tributaries also, with, in 
some places, the addition of the names of the 


conntry, Mitsraim, Matsor, BYD273 aN) (Is. 
vii. 18, A. V. “rivers of Evypt’’), “ABN ws) 


(xix. 6, “brooks of defence: xxxvii. 25,0 “rivers 
of the besieged places"); but it is also used of 
streams or channels, in a general sense, when no 
particular ones are indicated (see Is, xxxiii. 21; 
Job xxviii. 10). It is thus evident that this name 
specially designates the Nile; and although prop- 
erly meaning a river, and even used with that 
sicnification, it is probably to be regarded as a 
proper pame when applied to the egyptian river. 
The latter inference may perhaps be drawn from 
the constant mention of the Euphrates as “ the 
river;’’ but it is to be observed that Shihor, or 
“the river of Mevpt,’’ is used when the Nile and 
the Euphrates are spoken of together, as though 
Feér could not be well employed for the former, 
with the ordinary term for river, ndhdr, for the 
latter.¢ 


(c.) “The river of Egypt,” DYIE WI), is 
mentioned with the Iuphrates in the promise of 


in the original of Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 27, where the 


Greck text reads ws dos, “IND having heen misum 
derstood (Gesenius, Thes. 8. v.). 


a 
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the extent of the land to be given to Abraham's! fertilizing annual deposit. 
posterity, the two limits of which were to be + the | 


river of Egypt’ and «the great river, the river 
Euphrates’ (Gen. xv. 18). 


(¢2.) “The Nachal of Egypt,” EYTE% vi. 
has cenerally been understood to mean * the tor- 
rent’? or “brook of Egypt.’ and to designate a 
desert stream at Rhinocorura, now El-’.Areesh, on 
the eastern border. Certainly be a usually signi- 
fies a stream or torrent, not a river; and when a 
river, oue of small size, and dependent upon 
mountain-rain or snow; but as it is also used for a 


“ 


valley, corresponding to the Arabic wddce', 2O '. i 
a 


which is in like manner employed in both senses, 
it may apply like it, in the case of the Guadal- 
quivir, ete., to vreat rivers. This name must 
sicnify the Nile, for it occurs in cases parallel to 
these where Shihor is euployed (Num. xxxiv. 0; 
Josh. xv. 4, 473 1 KK. viii. 65; 2 K. xxiv. 73 Is. 
xxvii. 12), both designating the easternmost or 
Pelusiac branch of the river as the border of the 
Philistine territory, where the Egyptians equally 
put the border of their country towards Kanaan 
or Kanana (Canaan). [It remains for us to decide 
whether the name signify the © brook of Egypt,” or 
whether Nachal be a Hebrew form of Nile. On 
the one side may be urged the unlikelihood that 
the middle radieal should not. be found in the Indo- 
Kuropean equivalents, although it is net ene of 
the most permanent letters; on the other, that it 
is improbable that rahar river’ and nachal 
‘brook’? would be used for the same stream. — If 
the latter be here a proper name, NezAos must be 
supposed to be the same word; and the meaning 
of the Greek as well as the [lebrew name would 
remain doubtful, for we could not then positively 
decide on an Indo-European signification. — The 
Ilebrew word nechal might have been adopted as 
very similar in sound to an original proper name; 
and this idea is supported by the forms of various 
Egyptian words in the Bible, which are susecepti- 
ble of Hebrew etymologies in consequence of a 
slight change. It must, however, be remembered 
that there are traces of a Semitic language, appar- 
ently distinet. from Hebrew, in geographical names 
in the east of Lower Egypt, probably dating from 
the Shepherd-period; and therefore we must uot, 
if we take nuchal to be here Semitic, restrict its 
meaning to that which it bears or could bear in 
Hebrew. 


(e.) “The rivers of Cush,” wad WET], are 


alone mentioned in the extremely difficult: prophecy 
contained in Ts. xviii. T'rom the use of the plural, 
a single stream cannot be meant, and we must 
suppose the rivers of Ethiopia’? to be the con- 
fluents or tributaries of the Nile. Gesenius (Lex. 


R. V. 72) makes them the Nile and the Asta- 
boras. Without attempting to explain this proph- 
ecy, it Is interesting to remark that the expression, 
‘Whose land the rivers have spviled”’ (vv. 2, 7), 
fF it apply to any Ethiopian nation, may refer to 
the ruin of vreat part of Ethiopia, for a long dis- 
tance above the First Cataract, in consequence of 
the fall of the level of the river. This chanve has 
been eflected through the breaking down of a bar 
tier at that cataract, or at Silsilix by which the 
valley has been placed above the reach of the 


ee Bahr en-Neel, “the river Nile,’ the word 
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The Nile is sometimes 
poetically called a sea, O* (Is. xviii. 2; Nah. iii. 8, 
Job. xli. 31; but we cannot agree with Gesenius, 
Thes. s. v., that it is intended in Is. xix. 5): this, 
however, can scarcely be considered to be one of its 
names. 

It. will be instructive to mention the present 

appellations of the Nile in Arabic, which may 
illustrate the Scripture terms. By the Arabs it is 
‘bahr'’ heing applied to seas and the greatest 
rivers. ‘The Eeyptians call it Bahr, or ‘the 
river’? alone; and call the inundation En-Neel, or 
“the Nile.’ This latter use of what is properly 
la name of the river resembles the use of the plural 
lof }cdr in the Bible for the various channels or 
leven streams of Nilewater. 

With the ancient Egyptians, the river was sacred, 
and had, besides its ordinary name already given, 
ia sacred name, under which it was worshipped, 

HArPEE, or HAPEE-MU, “the abyss,” or “the abyss 
of waters,’ or “the hidden.’’ Corresponding to 
the two regions of Egypt, the Upper Country and 
the Lower, the Nile was called HAPEE-REs, “ the 
Southern Nile,” and HAPEE;MEHEET, the North- 
ern Nile,’ the former name applying to the river 





in Nubia as well as in Upper Egypt. The god 
Nilus was one of the lesser divinities. He is rep- 


resented as a stout man having woman's breasts, 
and is sometimes painted red to denote the river 
during its rise and inundation, or High Nile, and 
sonictimes blue, to denote it during the rest of the 
year, or Low Nile. ‘Iwo figures of HaAPEE are 
frequently represented on each side of the throne 
of a roval statue, or in the same place in a bas- 
relief, binding it with water-plants, as though the 
prosperity of the kingdom depended upon the 
produce of the river. ‘The name HAPEF, perhaps, 
in these cases, I1EPEE, was also applied to one of 
the four children of Osiris, called by I:gyptologers 
the geniit of AMENT or Hades, and to the bull 
Apis, the most revered of all the sacred animals. 
The wenius does not seem to have any connection 
with the river, excepting indeed that Apis was 
sacred to Osiris. Apis was worshipped with a 
reference to the inundation, perhaps because the 
myth of Osiris, the conflict of good and evil, was 
supposed to be represented by the struggle of the 
fertilizing river or inundation with the desert and 
the sea, the first threatening the whole valley, and 
the second wasting it along the northern coast. 

2. Description of the Nile. — We cannot as yet 
determine the length of the Nile, although recent 
discoveries have narrowed the question. ‘There is 
scarcely a doubt that its largest confluent is fed by 
the great lakes on and south of the equator. It 
has been traced upwards for about 2,700 miles, 
measured by its course, not in a direct line, and its 
extent is probably upwards of 1,000 miles more, 
making it longer than even the Mississippi, and the 
longest of rivers. In Egypt and Nubia it flows 
through a bed of silt and slime, resting upon 
marine or nummulitic limestone, covered by a later 
formation, over which, without the valley, lie the 
sand and rocky dcbris of the desert. Beneath the 
limestone is a sandstone formation, which rises and 
hounds the valley in its stead in the higher part of 
the Thebais. Again beneath the sandstone is the 
breecia verde, which appears above it in the desert 
eastward of ‘Thebes, and yet lower a group of azoic 
rocks, gneisses, quartzea, mica schists, and clay 
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aiates, resting upon the red granite and syenite, inundation, the failure of which produces a famine 
that rise through all the upper strata at the l'irst| for Evypt is virtually without rain (see Zech. xiv. 
Cataract. The river’s bed is cut through these| 17,18). The country is therefore devoid of thy 
layers of rock, which often approach it on either | constant changes which make the husbandmen o 
side, and sometimes confine it on both sides, and} other lands look always for the providential care 
even obstruct its course, forming rapids and cata-} of God. “ For the land, whither thou goest in to 
racts. ‘To trace it downwards we must first go to, possess it, [is] not as the land of Egypt, from 
equatorial Africa, the mysterious half-explored | whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, 
home of the negroes, where animal and vegetable | and wateredst [4t] with thy foot, as a garden of 
life flourishes around and in the vast swamp-land | herbs: but the land, whither ye go to possess it, 
that waters the chief part of the continent. Here} [is] a land of hills and valleys, [and] drinketh 
are two great shallow lakes, one neurer to the coast ; water of the rain of heaven: a land which the Lorp 
than the other. Irom the more eastern (the: thy God careth for: the eyes of the Lorp thy God 
Ukerewe, which is on the equator), a chief tribu-| [are] always upon it, from the bevinning of the 
tary of the White Nile probably takes its rise, and} year even unto the end of the year’? (Deut. xi. 10- 
the more western (the Ujeejee), may feed another) 12). At Khartoom the increase of the river is 
tributary. These lakes are filled, partly by the | observed early in April, but in e¢ypt the first signs 
heavy rains of the equatorial region, partly by the| of rising occur about the summer solstice, and 
melting of the snows of the lofty mountains dis-| generally the regular increase does not begin until 
covered by the missionaries Krapf and Rebmann. | some days after, the inundation commencing about 
Whether the lakes supply two tributaries or not,; two months after the solstice. The river then 
it is certain that from the great rezion of waters pours, through canals and cuttings in the banks, 
where they lic. several streams fall into the Bahr | which are a little hieher than the rest of the soil, 
el-Abyad, or White Nile. Great, however, as_ is | over the valley, which i¢ covers with sheets of water. 
the body of water of this the longer of the two| It attains to its greatest height about, or not long 
chief confluents, it is the shorter, the Bahr el- | after, the autumnal equinox, and then, falling more 
Azrak, or Blue River, which brings down the allu-| slowly than it) had risen, sinks to its lowest point 
vial soil that makes the Nile the great fertilizer | at the end of nine months, there remaining station- 
of Egypt and Nubia. The Bahr el-Azrak rises in| ary for a few days befure it again begins to rise. 
the mountains of Abyssinia, and carries down from} The inundations are very various, and when they 
them a great quantity of decayed vegetable matter | are Dnt a few fect deficient or excessive cause great 
and alluvium. The two streams forin a junction at| damage and distress. ‘The rise during a good in- 
Khartoom, now the seat of government of Soodan, | undation is about 40 feet at the First Cataract, 
or the Black Country under Egyptian rule. The} about 36 at. Thebes, and about 4 at the Rosetta 
Bahr el-Azrak is here a narrow river, with high | and Damietta mouths. If the river at Cairo attain 
steep mud-banks like those of the Nile in Egypt, | to no greater height than 18 or 20 feet, the rise is 
and with water of the same color; and the|scanty; if only to 2 or 4 more, insufficient; if to 
Bahr el-Abyad is broad and shallow, with low | 24 feet or more, up to 27, good; if to a greater 
banks and clear water. T'urther to the north j height, it causes a flood. Sometimes the inunda- 
another great river, the Atbara, rising, like the} tion has failed altogether, as for seven years in the 
Bahr el-Azrak, in Abyssinia, falls into the main| reign of the Fatimee Khaleefeh l-Mustansir bie 
stream, which, for the remainder of its course, | llah, when there was a seven years’ famine; and 
does not receive one tributary more. Throughout; this must have been the case with the great famine 
the rest of the valley the Nile does not greatly | of Joseph’s time, to which this later one is a re- 
vary, excepting that in Lower Nubia, through the} markable parallel [PAINE]. Low inundations 
fall of its level by the giviny way of a barrier in| always cause dearths; excessive inundations pro- 
ancient times, it does not inundate the valley on} duce or foster the plague and murrain, besides 
either hand. From time to time its course is| doing great injury to the crops. In ancient times, 
impeded by cataracts or rapids, sometimes extend-| when every square foot of ground must have been 
ing many miles, until, at the First Cataract, the | cultivated, and a minute system of irrigation main- 
boundary of Egypt, it surmounts the Jast obstacle. | tained, both for the natural inundation and_ to 
After a course of about 550 miles, at a short dis-} water the fields during the Low Nile, and when 
tance below Cairo and the Pyramids, the river} there were many fish-pools as well as canals for 
parts into two great branches, which water the| their supply, far greater ruin than now must have 
Delta, nearly forming its boundaries to the east | been caused by excessive inundations. It was prob- 
and west, and flowing into the shallow Mediter-|ably to them that the priest referred, who told 
ranean. The references in the Bible are mainly to| Selon, when he asked if the Egyptians had ex- 
the characteristics of the river in Egypt. There, | pericnced a flood, that there had been many floods, 
above the Delta, its average breadth may be put | instead of the one of which he had spoken, and not 
at from half a mile to three-quarters, excepting | to the successive past destructions of the world by 
where large islands increase the distance. In the| water, alternating with others by fire, in which 
Delta its branches are usually narrower. The|some nations of antiquity believed (Plat. Tunaus, 
water is extremely sweet, especially at the season | 21 ff.). 
when it is turbid. It is said by the people that| The Nile in Eevpt is always charged with allu- 
those who have drunk of it and left the country | vium, especially during the inundation; but the 
must return to drink of it again. annual deposit, excepting under extraordinary cir- 
The great annual phenomenon of the Nile is the | cumstances, is very small in comparison with what 
would be conjectured by any one unacquainted with 
subjects of this ature. Inquiries have come te 
a The geology of the Nile-valley is excellently different results as to the rate, but the discrepancy 
given by Hugh Miller (Testimony of the Rocks, p. does not generally exceed an inch in a century. 
109 ff.). The ordinary average increase of the soil in Egypt 
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is about four inches and a half in a eentury. 
cultivable soil of Fevpt is wholly the deposit of the, 
Nile, but it is obviously impossible to calculate, 
from its present depth, when the river first. bean: 
to flow in the rocky bed now so deeply covered 
with the rich alluvium. An attempt has however 
been made to use veolowy as an aid to history, 


of the soil, then digeing for indieations of man’s 
existence in the country, and dastly applying to the 
depth at which any such remains might be dis- 
covered the seale previously obtained. Ino this 
manner Mr. Horner (Phd. Transactions, vol. 148), 
when his laborers bad found. er pretended to find, 
a piece of pottery at a ereat depth on the site of 
Memphis, argued that ian must have Nved there, 
and not in the lowest state of barbarism, about 
15,000 sears ago. He however entirely disregarded 
various causes by which an object could have been 
deposited at sneha depth, as the existence of canals 
and wells, from the kutter of which water eould be 
anciently as now drawn up in earthen pots from: ia 
very low level, and the vecurrence of fissures in the 
earth. Ile formed his seale on the supposition 
that the ancient Egyptians placed a creat statue 
before the principal temple of Memphis in such a 
position that the inundation cach year reached its 


base, whereas we kuow that. they were very careful | 


to put all their stone works where they thought 
they would be out of the reach of its injurious in- 
fluence: and, what is still more serious, he laid 
stress upon the discovery of burnt brick even lower 
than the piece of pottery, being unaware that there 
is no evidence that the Fyyptians in carly times 
used any but crude brick, a burnt. briek being as 
sure vrecord of the Roman dominion as an im- 
perial coin. It is important to mention this ex- 
traordinary mistake, as it was accepted as x correct 
result by the late Baron Bunsen, and urged by him 
and others as a proof of the great antiquity of man 
in Eeypt (Quarterly Rertcw, Apr. 1859, No. eex.: 
Modern Lyypttaus, oth ed., note by Kd. p.: 
DOGS ih. ye 


In Upper Egypt the Nile is a very broad stream, 
flowing rapidly between high, steep mud-banhs, 
which are searped by the constant rush of the) 

water, which from time to time washes portions 
away, and stratified by the regular deposit. On 
either side rise the bare yellow mountains, usually 
a few hundred feet high. rarely a thousand, looking 
from the river like clifls, and often honeyeombed 
with the entrances of the tombs whieh make E “evpt 
one reat city of the dead, so that we ean under- 
stand the meaning of that murmur of the Israelites 
to Moses, “ Because [there were} no graves in 
Kevpt, hast thou taken us away to die in the wil- 
derness 2? (ex. xiv. 11). Frequently the moun- 
tain on either side approaches the river ina rounded 
promontory, against whose base the restless stream 
washes, and then retreats and leaves a broad biy- 
like valley, bounded by a rocky curve. — Rarely both 
mountains confine the river in a narrow bed, rising 
steeply on either side from a deep rock-cut channel 
through which the water pours with a rapid cur- 
rent. Perhaps there is a remote allusion to the 
rocky chamels of the Nile, and especially to its 
primeval bed wholly of bare rock, in that) passaye 
of Job where the plural of Yeor is used. + Le 


eutteth out rivers (S785) unone the rocks, and 


his eye secth every precious thing. He bindeth 
the floods from overtlowing ” (xxviii. 10, 11). It 


The: 


hy. 
first endeavoring to ascertain the rate of inerease | 
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must be recollected that there are allusions t 
Ievpt, and especially to its animals and products 
vin this book, so that the Nile may well be here 
referred to, if the passage do not distinetly mention 
it. In Lower Egypt the chief differences are that 
the view is spread out in one rich plain, only 
bounded on the east and west by the desert, of 
which the edve is low and sandy, unlike the moun- 
tains above, though essentially the same, and that 
i the two branches of the river are narrower than 
i; the undivided stream. On either bank, during 
| How Nile. extend fields of corn and_ barley, and 
i near the river-side stretch long groves of palm-trees. 
| The villages rise from the level plain, standing upon 
;mounds, often ancient sites, and surrounded by 
'palm-groves, and yet higher dark-brown mounds 
mark where of old stood towns, with which often 
their memorial is perished’? (Ps. ix. 6). The 
Villages are eonnected by dykes, along which pass 
the chief roads. During the inundation the whole 
valley and plain is covered with sheets of water, 
above which rise the villazes like islands, only to 
he reached along the half-ruined dykes. The aspect 
of the country is as though it were overflowed by 
a destructive flood, while between its banks, here 
and there broken through and constantly giving 
way, rushes a vast turbid stream, against which no 
hoat could make its way, excepting by tacking, 
were it not for the north wind that blows cease- 
lessly during the season of the inundation, making 
the river seem more powerful as it beats it into 
| Waves. The prophets more than once allude to 
this striking condition of the Nile. Jeremiah says 
of Pharach-Necho’s army, ‘ Who [is] this [that] 
! cometh up as the Nile [Y evr}, whose waters are 
i moved as the rivers? Egypt riseth up like the 
.and [his] waters are moved like the rivers; 
and he saith, I will go up, [and] will cover the 
land; [ will destroy the city and the inhabitants 
thereof’ (xlvi. 7, 8). Again, the prophecy “ against 
ithe Philistines, before that Pharaoh smote Gaza,” 
-commences, * Thus saith the Lonp; Behold, waters 
rise up out of the north, and shall be as an over- 
flowing stream (nachal), @ and shall overflow the 
Mand, and all that is therein; the city, and them 
‘that. dwell therein '’ (xlvii. 1, 2). Amos, also, a 
| prophet who especially refers to Egypt, uses the 
; inundation of the Nile as a type of the utter deso- 
lation of his country. « The Lorn hath sworn by 
the excellency of Jacob, Surely I will never forget 
any of their works. Shall not. the land tremble for 
this, and every one mourn that dwelleth therein? 








and it shall rise up wholly as the Nile (AN3); 
and it shall be east out and drowned, as [by] the 
Nile (AYTE7D TSSD) of Egypt” 8; see 
ix. 5). : 

The banks of the river are enlivened by the 
women who come down to draw water, and, like 
Pharaoh’s daughter, to bathe, and the herds of kine 
and butkiloes whieh are driven down to drink and 
wash, or to graze on the grass of the swamps, like 
the good kine that Pharaoh saw in his dream 4s 
be he. stood by the river,’’ which were “coming ve 
out of the river,’ and «fed in the marsh-grass” 
(Gen. xli. 1, 2). 

The river itself abounds in fish, which anciently 
formed a chief means of sustenance to the inhabi- 


viii. 7, 


a The use of “ nachal” here affords a atroug sree 


ment in favor of the opinion that it is applied to the 
Nile. 
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tants of the country. Perhaps, as has been acutely 
remarked in another article, Jacob, when blessing 
Ephraim and Manasseh, used for their multiplying 


the term M127 (Gen. xlviii. 16), which is con- 


nected with IT, a fish, though it does not secm 


certain which is the primitive; as though he had 
been struck by the abundance of fish in the Nile 
or the canals and pools fed by it. [MANASsEIT, 
vol. ii. p. 1769 a.) The Israelites in the desert 
looked back with regret to the fish of Evypt: « We 
remember the fish, which we did eat in Kevpt 
freely’? (Num. xi. 5). In the Thebais crocodiles 
are found, and during Low Nile they may be seen 
basking in the sun upon the sandbanks. ‘he 
crocodile is constantly spoken of in the Bible as 
the emblem of Pharaoh, especially in the prophecies 
of Ezekiel. [Ecypr, vol. i. p. 674 @.] 

The great difference between the Nile of Evypt 
in the present day and in ancient times is caused 
by the failure of some of its branches, and the 
ceasing of soine of its chief vegetable products; and 
the chief change in the aspect of the cultivable 
land, as dependent on the Nile, is the result of the 
ruin of the fish-pools and their conduits, and the 
consequent decline of the fisheries. ‘The river was 
famous for its seven branches, and under the Roman 
dominion eleven were counted, of which, however, 
there were but seven principal ones. Herodotus 
notices that there were seven, of which he says that 
two, the present Damietta and Rosetta branches, 
were originally artificial, and he therefore speaks 
of “ the five mouths” (ii. 10). Now, as for a lony 
period past, there are no navigable and unobstructed 
branches but these two that Ilerodotus distin- 
guishes as in origin works of man. This change 
was prophesied by Isaiah: “And the waters shall 
fail from the sea, and the river shall be wasted :nd 
dried up” (xix. 5). Perhaps the same prophet, in 
yet more precise words, predicts this, where he 
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is recollected that the water-plants of Egypt were 
so abundant as to be a vreat source of revenue in 
the prophet’s time, and much later, the exact ful- 
fillment of his predictions is a valuable evidence of 
the truth of the old opinion as to “ the sure word 
of prophecy.’ The fuilure of the fisheries is also 
foretuld by Isainh (xix. 8, 10), and although this 
was no doubt a natural result of the wasting of the 
river and streains, its cause could not have been an- 
ticipated by human wisdom. Having once been 
very productive, and a iain souree of revenue ag 
well as of susten:ance, the fisheries are now scarcely 
of any momeut, excepting about Lake Menzeleh, 
and in some few places elsewhere, chiefly in the 
north of Euypt. 

Of old the great river must have shown a more 
fairand busy scene than now. Boats of many kinds 
were ever passing along it, by the painted walls of 
temples, and the gardens that extended around the 
light summer pavilions, from the pleasure-calley, 
with one great square sail, white or with variegated 
pattern, and many oars, to the little papyrus skiff 
dancing on the water, and carrying the seekers of 
pleasure where they could shoot with arrows, or 
knock down with the throw-stick, the wild-fowl that 
abounded among the reeds, or enyave in the dan- 
eerous chase of the hippopotamus or the crocodile. 
In the Bible the papyrus-boats are mentioned; and 
they are shown to have been used for their swiftness 
to carry tidings to Ethiopia (Is. xviii. 2). 

The great river is constantly before us in the 
history of Israel in Egypt. Into it the male chil- 
dren were cast; in it, or rather in some canal or 
pool, was the ark of Moses put, and found by 
Pharaoh's daughter when she went down to bathe. 
When the plagues were sent, the sacred river — a 
main support of the people — and its waters every- 
where, were turned into blood. [PLAGUES oF 
MGyer. ] 

The prophets not only tell us of the future of 


says, “And the Lorb shall utterly destroy the | the Nile: they speak of it as it was in their days. 
_ . . . *% Il Pegele} kee Dy ey yee 7 EPHe tle frard 

tongue of the Egyptian sea; and with his mighty | Ezekiel likens ] hit aoh to a crocodile, fearing no one 

wind shall he shake his hand over the river, and |in the midst of his river, vel dragged forth with the 

shall smite it in the [or ‘into ’] seven streams, and | fish of his rivers, and left to perish in the wilder- 


make [men] go over dryshod [*in shoes *]” (xi. 
15). However, from the context, and a parallel 
passage in Zechariah (x. 10, 11), it seems probable 
that the Euphrates is intended in this passage by 
‘the river.” Ezekiel also prophesies of Egypt that 
the Lord would “make the rivers drought"? (xxx. 
12), here evidently referring to either the branches 
or canals of the Nile. In exact fulfillment of these 
prophecies the bed of the highest part of the Gulf 
of Suez has dried, and all the streams of the Nile, 
excepting those which Herodotus says were origin- 
ally artificial, have wasted, so that they can be 
crossed without fordiny. 

The monuments and the narratives of ancient 
writers show us in the Nile of Evypt in old times, 
a stream bordered by flags and reeds, the covert of 
abundant wild fowl, and bearing on its waters the 
fragrant flowers of the various-colored lotus. Now, 
in Egypt, scarcely any reeds or water-plants — the 
famous papyrus being nearly if not quite extinct, and 
the lotus almost unknown — are to be seen, except- 
ing in the marshes near the Mediterranean. This 
also was prophesied by Isaiah: ‘“ The papyrus-reeds 
¢ WY) in tho river (T1N‘), on the edge of 
the river, and everything growing [lit. “sown | 


in the river shall be dried up, driven away [by 
she wind], and [shall] not be" (xix. 7). When it 


ness (xxix. J-5; comp. xxxiii, 1-6). Nahum thus 
speaks of the Nile, when he warns Nineveh by the 
rnin of Thebes: +* Art thou better than No-Amon, 
that was situate «mony the rivers, [that had] the 
waters round about it, whose rampart [was] the 
sea, [and] her wall [was] from the sea?” (iii. 8). 
ITere the river is spoken of as the runpart, and 
perhaps as the support of the capital, and the sit- 
uation, most remarkable in’ Eyypt, of the city on 
the two banks is indicated [No-AMoy]. But still 
more striking than this description is the use which 
we have already noticed of the inundation, as a 
fiyure of the Eeyptian armies, and also of the 
coming of utter destruction, probably by an in- 
vading force. 

In the New Testament there is no mention of 
the Nile. Tradition says that when Our Lord was 
brought inte Egypt, his mother came to Heliopolis 
[On.] If so, Ile may have dwelt in bis childhood 
by the side of the ancient river which witnessed sc 
many events of sacred history, perhaps the coming 
of Abraham, certainly the rule of Joseph, and the 
long oppression and deliverance of Israel their pos- 
terity. Rees 

* The problem of the sources of the Nile has 
been solved by the explorations of Captain J. H. 
Speke in 1860-63, and of Sir Samuel W. Baker in 
1861-64. Already in 1858 Speke bad discovered 
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the Veetoria Nyanza, a vast sheet of water 3,308 
feet above the ocean, ying approximately between 
81° 80% and 959 807 EY lone. and Int. 3° S. and 

gequator. This lake Speke explored only along 
its western border, from Vuanca, its extreme 
southern point, to a corresponding point at the 
extreme north. Information derived from Arabs 
Who had traversed the country to the east, between 
the Jake and the mountain region of Addnandjare 
and Ania, satistied him that upon that side the 
Vy mice reeeives no tributaries of any importanee, 
the country beme hilly, with sale lakes and. salt 
plains chiefly between the first and second degrees 
of south Jatitude, and having only occasional run- 
nels and rivulets alone the marvin of the 
This opinion, however, does not coincide with the 
impressions of the missionaries Krapf and Reb- | 
mann, who travelled extensively im the countries 
of Usambara, Jaqga, and Chimbaini, and heard 
of rivers running westward from Mount Acie, 
although fron: the more southern peak of Adonan- 
djaro the waters flow to the east. 

Dr. Krapf penetrited as farias Avfad, from which 
point he distinetly saw the horns of the Acne! 
Mountain, in dat. 20.S., lon. 36% EL Ve did) not 
attempt Co reach the mountain, but he learned from 
the natives that a river ran from Ace toward the 
Nile, and also that) there was a daree salt) like to 
the northeast of the Véelorta Nay inza. Upon the 
western side of the lake the only feeder of any im- 
poertanee is the Adtangule River, a 
stream, — about vighty yards wide at the point | 
Where Speke crossed it — that issues from the 
ereat * Moon mountain J/fambiro, and enters 
the lake at about the first degree of south kititude. 
Just north of the equator, between 338° and 34°, 
E. lone., the White Nile emerges from the Predorte 
Nyanza by the plunge ef Ripon alls, av cataract 
between four and five hundred feet in width, and 
about twelve feet deep. From 2eipon alls to Cren- 
dogant the river is clear but. boisterous: thenee to 
Karama it presents the slugeish appearance of a 
laree pond. Between the head of the lake and 
Golokoro are three principal cataraets — to Cren- 
dogant a tall of 507 feet, to Pacra a second tall of 
1072 feet, and the third to Gondokore, of 561 feet. 
After following the course ‘ the Nile from Jeipor | 
Falls to Karama Falls, Captain Speke there | 
crossed the river, and leaving it upon the west of 
him, continued his journey by land to Goudokoro, 
and so lost the opportunity of completing his great | 
discovery. 

At Gondokoro Speke inet Baker, who was about 
starting for Karwna falls, and conmiunicated to 
him the results of his own explorations, together 
with amap of his route, and some valuable sug- 
gestions touching the westward bend of the Nile, | 
and its probable connection with the Lite Litte 
Nzige. Baker had already devoted much time to 
the exploration of the numerous tributaries of the 
White Nile. Of these one of the most important | 
ss the Sobat, coming from the southeast, whieh he 
estimated to be 120 yards wide and 25 feet deep. 
The Béher Gazal, farther to the south, flows so 
slugvishly that it seems like dead water, and the 


whole region between Aharteon and Gondokoro 
abounds in desolate and fever-smitten marshes. 


The main river now received his attention, —Fol- 
lowing tho course of the stream from the point 
where Speke had abandoned it, he found that from 
Karuma Falls the Nile runs almost due west; 





broad, deep , 
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granite gap fifty yards wide over a perpendicular 
fall of 120 feet ‘To this stupendous cataract the 
explorer gave the name Murcbison Falls, in honor 
of the President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
After passing these falls, the river enters into a vast 
lake, the Abert Nyanza, which stretches over a dis- 
tance of 260 geographical iiles, — from 2° south 
lat. to pearly 3° north, and mainly between 29° 
and 31° I. long. Emerging trom this lake near its 
!northern extremity, the Nile pursues its course to- 
ward Gondokero. The Albert Nynza lies in a vast 
rock basin, about 1,500 feet below the general level, 
Hind receives the drainage ot a region of ien-moutha’ 
irain. In the volume of water and the area of drain- 
ave the Albcrt Nyanza is probably the principal 
sSOUrS of the Nile; but the southern extremity of 
the Victoria Nyinza marks the greatest distance 
vet measured, and vives a total “length of 2,300 
miles. 
While the substantial fruits of the discoveries of 
Speke and Baker, as given above, cannot be affected 
by any fature exploration, it is necessary for a com- 
| plete knowledge of the sources of the Nile, that the 
' Vectra Nyance shall be circumnavigated, and the 
eountr vy to the east of it scientifically explored; 
and also, that the bert Wyanza be followed up 
to its he: ad. and explored for tributaries along its 
has shore. J.P. T. 
NIM’RAH (7TD3 [ panther]: [Rom. Nap- 

pa; Vat.) NauBpa; ‘Alex. AuBpay: Nemra), a 
| place mentioned, by this name, in Num. xxsii. 3 
only, among those which formed the districts of 
the “laid of Jazer and the land of Gilead,” on the 
east of Jordan, petitioned tor by Reuben and Gad. 
| It would appear from this passave to have been near 
Jazer and Heshbon, and therefore on the upper 
level of the country. If it is the same as BETH- 
NIMRATE (ver. 36), 1t belonged to the tribe of Gad. 
| By Eusebius, however (Onomast. NeBpa), it is cited 
as ase city of Reuben in Gilead,’ and said to have 
been in his day a very large place (kun peyiorn) 
in @Bataniwa, bearing the name of Abara. ‘This 
necount is full of ditticulties, for Reuben never pos- 
| sessed the country of Gilead, and Bataneea was sit- 
uated several days’ journey to the N. W. of the 
district. of Heshbon, beyond not only the territory 
fof Reuben, bat even that of Gad. “A wady and a 
itown, beth called Nimreh, have, however, been met 
ety in Betheniych, east of the Leyah, and five 

niles N. W. of Aunawat (see the maps of Porter, 
‘Van de Velde, and Wetzstein).. On the other hand 
ithe name of Wonrin is said to be attached to a 
‘watercourse and a site of ruins in the Jordan Val- 
lev, a couple of miles east of the river, at the em- 
bouchure of the Wudy Shoaib. [BerH-NimRan.] 
! But this again is too far from Heshbon in the other 
"direction. 

The name Vin (+ panther ’’), appears to bea 
common one on the east of Jordan, and it must be 
Heft to future explorers (when exploration m that 

lrevion becomes possible) to ascertain which (if 
either) of the places so named is the Nimrah in 
question. G. 
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in Is. 7d BSwp THs Nepnpelu, (Sin. rns 


NeBpits] Alex. rns Neupeqe; in der. rd ddwp 
ep eH Alex. ee Aque Nemrin), a stream 





a The present Greek text has Karavasa; bee the 


bhat its whole volume is precipitated through a | correction is obvious. 
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ae brook (not improbably a stream with pools) 
within the country of Moab, which is mentioned 
in the denunciations of that nation uttered, or 
quoted, by Isaiah (xv. 6) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 34). 
From the former of these passages it appears to| 
have been famed for the abundance of its ¢rass. 

If the view taken of these denunciations under 
the head of Moab (pp. 1984, 1985) be correct, we 
should look for the site of Nimrim in Moub proper, | 
1. e. on the southeastern shoulder of the Dead Sea, i 
a position which agrees well with the mention of | 
the * brook of the willows’ (perhaps Wady Beni 
/Tammed) and the “borders of Moab,”’ that is, the! 
range of hills encircling Moab at the lower part of 
the territory. 

A name resembling Nimrim still exists at the 
southeastern end of the Dead Sea, in the Wady 
en-Nemeirah and Burj en-Nemeirah, which are 
situated on the beach, about half-way between the 
southern extremity and the promontory of ¢/-Lissan 
(De Saulcy, Voyrge, i. 284, &.; Seetzen, ii. 354). 
Eusebius (Onom. Nexnplu) places it N. of Soora, 
t. e. Zoar. How far the situation of en-—NVemetrah 
corresponds with the statement of Musebius cannot 
be known until that of Zoar is ascertained. If the 
Wady en-Nemeirah really occupies the place of the 
waters of Nimrim, Zoar must have been consider- 
ably further south than is usually supposed. On 
the other hand the name @ is a common one in the 
transjordanic localities, and other instances of its 
occurrence may yet be discovered more in accord- 
ance with the ancient statements. G. 


NIM’ROD (17%) [ firm, strong, Dietr.; 
hero, First]: Nefpdsd, [in 1 Chr., Comp. Neupdd:] 
Nemrod), a son of Cush and grandson of Hain. 
The events of his life are recorded in a passage 
(Gen. x. 8 ff.) which, from the conciseness of its 
language, is involved in considerable uncertainty. 
We may notice, in the first place, the terms in ver. 
8, 9, rendered in the A. V. “mighty ” and “ mighty 
hunter before the Lord.”’ The idea of any moral 
qualities being conveyed by these expressions may 
be at once rejected; for, on the one hand, the words 
“before the Lord” are a mere superlative adjunct. 
(as in the parallel expression in Jon. iii. 3), and 
contain no notion of Divine approval; and, on the 
other hand, the ideas of violence and insolence with 
which tradition invested the character of the hero, 
as delineated by Josephus? (cint. i. 4, § 2), are 
not necessarily involved in the Hebrew words, 





a 





doctrina h@reticorum, and playing on the name as sig- 
nifying a leopard, will be found in Jerome’s Commen- 
tary on Is. xv. 6. 

b The view of Nimrod's charncter taken by this 
writer originated partly perhaps in a filse etymology 
of the name, as though it were connected with the 


Hebrew root mdarad (TY), *¢o rebel,” and partly 


from the supposed connection of the hero’s history 
with the building of the tower of Babel. There is no 
ground for the first of these assumptions: the name 
is either Cushite or Assyrian. Nor, again, does the 
Bible connect Nimrod with the building of the tower ; 
for it only states that Babel formed one of his capitals. 
Indications have, indeed, been noticed by Bunsen ( Bi- 
elwerk, v. 74) of a connection between the two narm- 
@ves; they have undoubtedly a common Jehovistic 
shiracter ; but the point on which he lays most stress 
\the expression in i. 2, ‘' from the east,” or eastward "’) 
‘sin reality worthless for the purpose. The influence 


t 
| 
@ A racy and chnracteristic passage, aimed at : 
M the view taken by Josephus is curiously developed | 
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though the term gibbir ¢ is occasionally taken in s 
bad sense (e. g. Ps. lii. 1). The term may be re 
garded as betokening personal prowess with the 
accessory notion of vivantic stature (as in the 
LAX. yiyas). It is somewhat doubttul whether 
the prowess of Nimrod rested on his achievements 
as a hunter or as a conqueror. ‘The literal render- 
ing of the Hebrew words would undoubtedly apply 
to the former, but they may be regarded as a trans- 
lation of a proverbial expression originally current 
in the land of Nimrod, where the terms significant 
of “hunter and © hunting ” appear to have been 
applied to the forays of the sovereigns against the 
surrounding nations.“ The two phases of prowess, 
hunting and conquering, may indeed well have been 
combined in the same person in a rude ave, and the 
Assyrian monuments abound with seenes which 
exhibit the skill of the sovereigns in the chase. 
But the context certainly favors the special appli- 
eation of the term to the case of conquest, for other- 
wise the assertion in ver. 8, he began to be a 
mighty one in the earth,” is devoid of point — 
while, taken as introductory to what follows, it 
seems to indicate Nimrod as the first who, after the 
flood, established a powerful empire on the earth, 
the limits of which are afterwards defined. The 
next point to be noticed is the expression in ver. 10, 
* The beginning of his kingdom,” taken in) con- 
nection with the commencement of ver. 11, which 
admits of the double sense: «Out of that) lind 
went forth Asshur,’’ as in the teat of the A. V., 
and “out of that land he went forth to Assyria,” 
ag in the margin. These two passaves mutually 
react on each other; for if the words « beginning 
of his kingdom" mean, as we believe to be the 
ease, “his frst kingdom,” or, as Gesenius (hes. 
p. 1252) renders it “the territory of which it was 
at first composed,’ then the expression implies a 
subsequent extension of his kingdom, in’ other 
words, that * he went forth to Assyria’ If) how- 
ever, the sense of ver. LL be, “out of that land 
went. forth Asshur,”’ then no other sense can be 
given to ver. 10 than that + the eapital of his king. 
dom was Babson,” though the expression must 
be equally apphed to the towns subsequently men- 
tioned. “This rendering appears untenable in all 
respects, and the expression may therefore be cited 
In support of the qargimal rendering of ver. 11. 
With regard to the latter passave, either sense is 
permissible in’ point of granmmatieal construetion, 
for the omission of the local athix to the word .As- 


in the identification of Nimrod with the constellation 
Orion, the Hebrew name cesi! (0D),  foolish,?? 


being regarded as synonymous with Nimrod, and the 
giant form of Orion, together with its Arabic name, 
* the giant,” supplying another connecting link. Jo 
sephus follows the LXX. in his fori of the name, 
NeBpwdys. The variation in the LXX. is of no real 
importance, as it may be paralleled by a similar ex 


change of 8 for % in the case of NeBAa (1 Chr. i. 47), 
and, in a measure, by the insertion of the 6 before the 
liquids in other cases, such as MayBpy (Gen. xiv. 18). 


The variation hardly deserves the attention it has re- 
ceived in Rawlinson's ferod. i. 696. 


e D?. 


ad Tigiath-pileser I.. for instance, is described aa he 
that © pursues after’ or “ hunts the people of Bilu: 
Nipru.”? So also of other kings (Rawlivson’s Herod 
i. 597). 
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shur, whieh forms the chicf objection to the mar- 
minal rendering, is uet peenliar to this passave 
(comp. LA. xi 173 2 Ke av. 140, nor is it) neces- 
RIrY even to assmine ao yrelepsrs i the application 
of the term Asshur te the land of Assyria at) the 
time of Nimrod’s invasion, imtimuch as the his- 
torical date of this event mu be considerably later 
than the geneaiowiead statement would imply. Aue 
thorities both aneient and modern are divided on 
the subject, but the most weighty names of modern 
times support the maruinal rendering, as it seems 
best to accord with historieal truth. Phe unity of 
the passage is qoreover suppotted by its peeuliar- 
ities both of stvle and matter. Tt does not seem to 
have formed part of the oriinal ceneaiowieal state- 


. . . { 
ment, but to bean interpolation of a later date; ¢ 


it is the only dnstanee in whieh personal character- 
isties areattributed te amy of the vames mentioned : 
the proverbial expression whieh it embodies bespeaks 
its traditional and fragmencary character, as there 
is nothing to connect the passage either with what 
precedes or with what follows it. Such a fragmen- 
tary record, though natural in reference to a sinvle 
mighty hero, would hardly admit of the introdue- 
tion of references to others. The only subsequent 
notice of the name Nimrod occurs in) Mie. v. 6, 
Where the sland of Nimrod" is a svnonvin either 
for Assyria, just before mentioned, er for Babylonia. 

The chief events in the Hite of Nimrod, then, are 
(1) that he was a Cushite; ©2) that) he established 
an empire dn Shinar cthe classiernt Babyloniad, the 
chief tewns Leine Babel, Ereeh, Neead. and Calneh : 
and (that he extended this empire northwards 
along the course of the Tigris over Assyria, where 
he founded a second group of capitals, Nineveh, 
Rehoboth, Caluh, and Resen. ‘These events eor- 
respond to cand may be held) to represent the 
salient historieal fhets conneeted with the earliest 
staves of the great Babylonian empire. 1. fn the 
first place, there is abundant evidence that the race 
that first held sway in the lower Babylonian) plain 
was of Cushite or Tlamitie extraction. | ‘Tradition 
assiuned to Delus, the aosthieal founder of Baby- 
lon, an Eevptian origin, inasmuch as it) deseribed 
hint as the son of Poseidon and Libya (Died. Sieul. 
1. 28; Apollodor. ii 1, § 4s Pausan. iv. 25, $5): 
the astrologieal system of Babylon (Died. Sicul. i. 
81) and perhaps its religious rites (Hestiaus ? ap. 
Joseph. slat i 4, $3) were referred to the same 
quarter; and the Jecend of Onnnes, the great 
teacher of Babylon. rising out of the Erythraan 
sea, preserved by Svneellus (Chrenegr, p- 28), 
points ino the same direction, The name Cush 
Itself was preserved in Babylonia and the adjacent 
countries under the forms of Coss:et, Cissia, Cut- 
hah, and Susiana or Chauczistan. The earliest 
written Tnneuage of Babylonia, as known to us 
from existing Inscriptions, bears ao strong resem- 
blance to that of Exvpt and Ethiopia, and the same 
words have been found in each country, as in the 
raise of Ufrrikh, the Meroe of Ethiopia, the Mars 
of Babylonia (Rawlinson, i. 442). Even the name 





a The expressions i a soe Onn, and stil] more 


the use of the term PTY, are regarded as indica- 
Ts 


tions of a Jechovistic original, while the genealogy it- 
aelf is Elohistie. Jt should be further noticed that 
there is nothing to mark the connection or distinetion 
detween Nimrod and the other sous of Cush. 


b The passage quoted by Josephus is of so frag- 
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Nimrod appears in the list of the Egyptian kings 
of the 22d dynasty, but there are reasons for 
thinking that dynasty to have been of Assyriax 
estraction. Putting the above-mentioned consid- 
erations together, they leave no duubt as to the 
connection between the ancient Babylonians and 
the Ethiopian or Leyptian stock (respectively the 
Nimrod and the Cush of the Mosaic table). More 
than this cannot be fairly inferred from the data, 
land we must therefure withhold our assent. from 
Bunsen’s view (Bibclwerk, v. 69) that the Cushite 
origin of Nimrod betokens the westward progress 
of the Seythian or ‘Turanian races from the coun- 
tries eastward of Babylonia; for, though branches 
of the Cushite family (such as the Cosswi) had 
pressed forward to the east of the Tigris, and 
though the early language of Babylonia bears in 
(its structure a Sevthie or Turanian character, yet 
both these features are susceptible of explanation 
in connection with the original eastward progress 
jof the Cushite race. 

2. In the second place, the earliest seat of empire 
was in the south part of the Babylonian plain. 
The large mounds, whieh for a vast number of 
centuries have covered the ruins of ancient cities, 
have already vielded some evidences of the dates 
(and names of their founders, and we can assign the 
hivhest antiquity to the towns represented by the 
mounds of Wafer (perhaps the early Babel, though 
‘also identified with Calneh), Warka (the Biblical 
Mrechi, Mugheair (Ur), and Scakerch (Enasar), 
While the name of Acead is preserved in the title 
Aovt whkad, by which the tounder or embellisher 
of those towns was distinguished (Rawlinson, i. 
(455). The date of their foundation may be placed 
at about Bec. 2200. We may remark the coin- 
cidence between the quadruple groups of capitals 
noticed in the Bible, and the tithe Avprat. or 
AKiprat-arba, assumed by the early kines of Baby- 
lon and stipposed to mean + four races ’’ (Rawlin- 
‘son, b 458, 447). 
3. In the third place, the Babylonian empire 
Jextended its sway northwards along the course of 
ithe ‘Tieris ata period long auterior to the rise of 
the Assyrian empire in the 13th century B.c. We 
‘have indieations of this extension as early as about 
1860 when Shamas-Iva, the son of Ismi-dagon 
king of Babylon, founded a Temple at Atleh- 
ishergat (supposed to be the ancient Asshur). The 
existence of Nineveh itself can be traced up by 
ithe aid of Egyptian monuments to about the mid- 
‘dle of the 1th century 1m. ¢., and though the 
historical name of its founder is lost to us, vet 
tradition mentions a Belus as king of Nineveh at 
a period anterior to that assigned to Ninus (Lay- 
31), thus rendering it probable 


ard’s Mincteh, tie 23 
that the dynasty represented by the latter name 
was preceded by one of Babylonian origin. 

Our present information does not permit us to 
identify Nimrod with any personare known to us 
either from inscriptions or from classical writers. 
Ninus and Belus are representative titles rather 





mentary a character, that its original purport can 
hardly be guessed. Ife adduces it apparently to illus- 
trate the name Shinar, but the context favors the 
supposition that the writer referred to the period 
subsequent to the flood, in which case we may infer 
the belief (1) that the population of Babylonia was 
not autochthonous, but immigrant; (2) that the point 
from which it immigrated was from the west, Belus 
being identified with Zeus Enyalius. 
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than personal names, and are but equivalent terms 
for “the lord,’ who was regarded as the founder 
of the empires of Nineveh and Babylon. We 
have no reason on this account to doubt the per- 
sonal existence“ of Nimrod, for the events with 
which he is connected fall within the shadows of a 
remote antiquity. But we may, nevertheless, con- 
sistently with this belief, assume that a large por- 
tion of the interest with which he was invested 
was the mere reflection of the sentiments with 
which the nations of western Asia looked back on 
the overshadowing greatness of the ancient Baby- 
lonian empire, the very monuments of which seemed 
to tell of days when ‘there were giants in the 
earth.”’ The feeling which suggested the coloring 
of Nimrod as a representative hero still finds place 
in the land of his achievements, and to him the 
modern Arabs ® ascribe all the great works of 
ancient times, such as ‘the Birs-Nimrtid near 
Babylon, Ted Nimrdéd near Baghdad, the dam of 
Suhr el-Nimrid across the Tigris below Jfosul, 
and the well-known mound of Nunrdd in the 
game neighborhood. W. LL. B. 

NIM’SHI (W'S) [drawn out, saved, Ges.]: 
Naueoo!; [Vat. NauerOe:, Naueroe:, Napeo- 
geiov; Alex. Aueoct, Napeooet, Napeoiov; in 2 
Chr. Naneooel, [Alex. Naneoor:] Namsi). The 
grandfather of Jehu, who is generally called «the 
son of Nimshi’’ (1 K. xix. 16; 2 K. ix. 2, 14, 20; 
2 Chr. xxii. 7). 


* NINEVE £3 syl.] (Apocr. Nivev#, Ninive ; 
N. T. Nevevt, Rec. Text, but Lachm. Trev. Niveui- 
ra, Tisch. 8th ed. -eZrar: Ninivite), only Luke xi. 
82 in the N. T., but repeatedly in the O. T. Apocry- 
pha (Tob. i. 3, 10, 17, &c.). It is the Greek form, 
instead of the Hebrew employed elsewhere [NINE- 
VEH]. See Wahl's Cluvis Libr. Vet. Test. Apocr. 
B. V. Il. 

NIN’EVEH (7)3°3 [see below]: [Niveus, 


in Gen., Rom.] Niveuvt: Ninire), the capital of the 
ancient kingdom and empire of Assyria; a city of 
great power, size, and renown, usually included 
amongst the most ancient cities of the world of 
which there is any historic record. The name 
appears to be compounded from that of an Assyr- 
ian deity, ‘Nin,’ corresponding, it is conjectured, 


names of several Assyrian kinys, as in ‘ Ninus,”’ 
the mythic founder, according to Greck tradi- 
tion, of the city. In the Assyrian inscriptions 
Nineveh is also supposed to be called ‘the city of 
Bel.’’ 

Nineveh is first mentioned in the O. T. in con- 
nection with the primitive dispersement and migra- 
tions of the human race. Asshur, or, according to 


a We must notice, without however adopting, the 
views lately propounded by M. D. Chwolson in his 
pamphlet, Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen 
Literatur. He has discovered the name Nemrod or 
Nemroda in the manuscript works of an Arabian 
writer named Ibn-Wi‘hschijjah, who professes to give 
a translation of certain original literary works in the 
Nabathscan language, one of which, “on Nabathman 
agriculture,’’ is in part assigned by him to a writer 
named Qut‘ami. This Qut’ami incidentally mentions 
that he lived in Bubylon under a dynasty of Canaan- 
ites, which had been founded by a priest named Nem- 
rod. M. Chwolson assigns Ibn-Wa’hschijjah to the 
snd of the 9th century of our new cra, and Qul’ami 
© the early part of the 18th century B.c. He regards 
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the marginal reading, which is generally preferred, 
Nimrod, is there described (Gen. x. 11) as extend- 
ing his kingdem from the land of Shinar, or 
Babylonia, in the south, to Assyria in the north, 
and founding four cities, of which the most famous 
was Nineveh. TTence Assyria was subsequently 
known to the Jews as © the Innd of Nimrod” (cf 
Mic. v. 6), aud was believed to have been first peo- 
pled hy a colony froin Babylon. The kingdom of 
Assyria and of the Assyrians is referred to in the 
Q. Tas connected with the Jews at a very early 
period; as in Num. xxiv. 22, 24, and Ps. Ixxxiii. 
8: but after the notice of the foundation of Nine- 
veh in Genesis no further mention is made of the 
city until the time of the book of Jonah, or the 
8th century B. C., supposing we aecept the earliest 
date for that. narrative [Jonat], which, however, 
according to some crities, must be brought down 
300 years later, or to the Sth century Bec. In 
this hook neither Assyria nor the Assyrians are 
mentioned, the king to whom the prophet was sent 
being termed the © king of Nineveh,’ and his 
subjects the people of Nineveh.” Assvria is 
frst called a kingdom in the time of Menahem, 
about b,c. 770. Nahum (? zB. c. 645) directs his 
prophecies against Nineveli; only once avainst the 
king of Assyria, ch. iii. 18. In 2 Kings (six. 36) 
and Isaiah (xxxvii. 37) the city is first distinetly 
mentioned as the residence of the monarch. —Sen- 
nacherib was slain there when worshipping in the 
temple of Nisroch his god. In 2 Chronicles (xxxii. 
21), where the same event is described, the name of 
the place where it oceurred is omitted. Zephaniah, 
about B.C. 650, couples the capital and the king- 
dom tovether (ii. 13); and this is the last mention 
of Nineveh as an crist/ng city. Le probably lived 
to witness its destruction, an event impending at 
the time of his prophecies. Although Assyria and 
the Assyrians are alluded to by Ezekiel and Jere- 
mish, by the former as a nation in whose miserable 
ruin prophecy had been fulfilled (xxxi.), yet. they 
do not refer by name to the capital. Jeremiah, 
when enumerating “all the kingdoms of the world 
which are upon the face of the earth’? (ch. xxv.), 
onuts all mention of the nation and the city. 
Habakkuk only speaks of the Chaldieans, which 
may lead to the inference that the date of his proph- 


: ¢cies is somewhat later than that usually assigned 
with the Greek Llercules, and occurring in thc} 


to them. [IPAbakKuK.] From a comparison of 
these data, it has been generally assumed that the 
destruction of Nineveh and the extinetion of the 
empire took place between the time of Zephaniah 
and that of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. ‘The exact 
period of these events has consequently been fixed, 
with a certain amount of concurrent evidence 
derived from classieal history, at b. c. 606 (Clinton, 
Lrasti Hellen. i. 269). It has been shown that it 








the term Nabathman as meaning old Babylonian, and 
the works of Qut:ini as the remains of a Babylonian 
literature. ILe further identifies the Canaanite dynasty 
with the fifth or Arabian dynasty of Berosus, and 
wudduces the legend of Cepheus, the king of Joppa, 
who reigned from the Mediterranean to the Erythraean 
sea, in confirmation of such a Canannitish invasion. 
It would be beyoud our province fo discuss the vari- 
ous questions raised by this curious discovery. ‘The 
result, if established, would be to bring the date of 
Nimrod down to about zB. c. 1500. 

b The Arabs retain Josephus’ view of the impiety 
of Nimrod, and have « collection of legends respect: 
ing his idolatry, his enmity against Abraham, ete 
(Layard’s NinereA, i. 24, note). 
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may hare occurred 20 vears earlier. [Assyrta.] | site of the ancient city, A. D. 627. After the 
The city was then laid waste, its monuments de-| Arab conquest, a fort on the east bank of the Tigris 
stroved, and its inhabitants seattered or carried | bore the name of “ Ninawi’’ (Rawlinson, As. Soe. 
away into captivity. ft never rose again from its | Journal, vol. xii. p. 418). Benjamin of Tudela, in 
ruins. This total disappearance of Nineveh is’ the 12th century, mentions the site of Nineveh as 
rully confirmed by the records of profane history. occupied by numerous inkgbited villages and small 
There is no mention of it in the Persian cuneiform | townships (ed. Asher, i. 91). The name remained 
inserivtions of the Achainenid dynasty. Herodotus | attached to the ruins during the Middle Ages; and 
(i. 193) speaks of the Thurs as «the river upon ‘from them a bishop of the Chaldzean Church derived 
which i. town of Nineveh formerly stood.” Hej his tide (Assemani, iv. 459); but it is doubtfal 
must have passed, in his journey to Babylon, very | whether any town or fort was so called. Karly 
near the site of the city — perhaps actually over: English travellers merely allude to the site (Pur- 
it. So accurate a reeorder of what he saw would ;ehas. ii. 1387). Niebuhr is the first modern trav- 
scarcely have omitted to mention, If not to describe, ‘eller who speaks of “ Nunivah ”’ as a village stand- 
any ruins of importance that might have existed | jing on one of the ruins which he describes as “a 
there. Not two centuries had then elapsed since ! considerable hill’? (ii. 853). This may be a cor- 
the fall of the city. Equally conclusive proof of its | ruption of & Nebbi Yunus,”’ the Prophet Jonah, a 


coudition is afforded by Nenophon, who with the 
ten thousand Greeks encamped during his retreat 
on, or very near, its site CB. c. 400. The vert 
name had then been forzotten, or at least he does 
not appear to have been acquainted with it. for he 
ealls one group of rains * Larissa,’ and merely 
states that a seeond group was near the deserted 
town of Mespila Cdaot.b. ili. 4, 8 7). The ruins, 
as he describes them, correspond in many respects 
with those which exist at the present day, except 
that he assigus to the walls near Mespila a cireuit 
of six parasanys, or nearly three times their actual 
dimensions. Ctesias placed the city on the Eu- 
phrates (/°rag. i. 2). a proof either of his igno- 
rance or of the entire disappearance of the place. 
He appears to have led Diodorus Sieulus into the 
same error (ii. 27, 28).¢ The historians of Alex- 
ander, with the exception of Arran (/ad. pp. 42. 
43), do not even allnde to the city, over the ruins 
of which the conqueror must have actualy marched. 
His great vietory of Arbela was won almost in 
sight of them. It is evident that. the later Greek 
and Roman writers, sueli as Straho, Ptolemy, and 
Pliny, could only have derived any independent. 
knowledve they possessed of Nineveh from. tradi- 
tions of uo authority. They concur, however, in 
placing it on tbe eastern bank of the ‘Tigris. 
During the Roman period, a small castle or fortified 
town appears to have stood on some part of the 
site of the anelent city. Tt was probably built by 
the Persians (Ammnian. Marcell. xxiii. 22): and sub- 
sequently oeeupied by the Romans, and erected by 
the Minperor Claudius into a colony. It appears 
to have borne the ancient traditional name of 
Nineve, as well as its corrupted form of Ninos and 
Ninus, and also at one time that of Hlierapolis. 
Tacitus (clan. xi. 13), mentioning its eapture by 
Meherdates, ealls it & Ninos; " on coins of Trajan 
it is Ninus, * on those of Maximinus « Niniva,”’ 
in both instances the epithet Claudiopolis being 
added. Many Roman remains, such as sepulehral 
vases, bronze and other ornaments, sculptured 
figures in marble, terra-cottas, and cuins, have been 
discovered in the rubbish eovering the Assyrian 
ruins; besides wells and tombs, eonstrneted long 
after the destruction of the Assyrian edifices. ‘The 
Roman settlement appears to have been in its turn 
Ybandoned, for there is no mention of it when 
Ilerachius gained the great victory over the Per- 
Bians in the battle of Nineveh, fought on the very 


a In wu fragment from Ctesias, preserved by Nico- 
laus Damascenus, the city is restored to its true site. 
Miller, Frag. Hist. Grae. iii. 358.) 





'west of Asin, Mosul, 











name still given to a village containing his apocry- 
phal tomb. Mr. Rich, who surveved the site in 
1820, does not mention Nunivah, and no such place 
now exists. Tribes of Tureomans and_ sedentary 
Arabs, and Chaldivan and Syrian Christians, dwell 
in snvdl mud-built villazes, and cultivate the soil 
in the country around the ruins; and occasionally 
a tribe of wandering Kurds, or of Bedouins driven 
by hunger from the desert, will pitch their tents 
amongst them. After the Arab conquest of the 
at one time the flourishing 
capital of an independent kingdom, rose on the 
opposite or western bank of the Tigris. Some 
similarity in the names has suggested its iden- 
titieation with the Mespila of Xenophon; but its 
first actual mention only occurs after the Arab con- 
quest A. 1 16, and A. p. 637). It was sometimes 
known as Athur, and was united with Nineveh 


:as an Episcopal see of the Chaldean Church (As- 
'semani, iii. 269). 


It las lost all its ancient pros- 
perity, and the greater part of the town is now in 
ruins. 

Traditions of the unrivaled size and magnificence 
of Nineveh were equally familiar to the Greek and 
Roman writers, and to the Arab geographers. But 


‘the city had fallen so completely into decay before 


the period of authentic history, that no description 
of it, or even of any of its monuments, is to be 
found in any ancient author of trust. Diodorus 
Siculus asserts (ii. 3) that the city formed a quad- 
rangle of 150 stadia by 90, or altogether of 480 
stadia (no less than 60 miles), and was surrounded 
hy walls 100 feet high, broad enough for three 


ichariots to drive abre: ast upon them, and defended 
‘by 1,500 towers, each 200 feet in height. 


Accord- 
ing to Strabo (xvi. 737) it was larger than Babylon, 
which was 385 stadia in cireuit. In the O. T. we 


‘find only vague allusions to the splendor and wealth 


of the city, and the very indefinite statement in the 
hook of donah that it was “an exceeding great 
city,” or “a great city to God,” or “ for God” 
(.e. inthe sielit of God), “of three days’ journey ;" 

and that it contained ‘six score thousand persons 
who could not discern between their right hand 
and their left hand, and also much cattle’? (iv. 11). 
It is obvions that the accounts of Diodorus are for 


jthe most part absurd exageerations, founded upon 


fabulous traditions, for which existing remains 
word no warrant. It may, however, be remarked 
i that the dimensions he assigns to the area of the 
city would correspond to the three days’ journey 
of Jonah — the Jewish day's journey being 20 
miles — if that expression be applied to the cireuit 
of the walls. “ Persons not discerning between 
their right band and their left’ may either allude 
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to children, or to the ignorance of the whole popu- 
lation. If the first be intended, the number of 
inhabitants, according to the usual calculation. 
would haye amounted to about 600,000. But such 
expressions are probably mere eastern figures of 
speech to denote vastness, and far too vazue to 
adinit of exact interpretation. 

The political history of Nineveh is that of As- 
syria, of which a sketch has already been piven. 
[AssyRIA.] It has been observed that the ter- 
ritory included within the boundaries of the king- 
dom of Assyria proper was comparatively limited 
in extent, and that almost within the immediate 
neighborhood of the capital petty kings appear to 
have ruled over semi-independent states, owning 
allegiance and paying tribute to the great Lord of 
the Ikmpire, “the King of Kings,” according to 
his oriental title, who dwelt at Nineveh. (Cf. Is. 
x. 8: **Are not my princes altovether kings? ‘’) 
These petty kings were in a constant state of re- 
bellion, which usnally shewed itself by their refusal 
to pay the apportioned tribute — the principal link 
between the sovereign and the dependent states —- 
and repeated expeditions were undertaken against 
them to enforce this act of obedience. (Cf. 2 K. 
xvi. 7, xvii. 4, where it is stated that the war made 
by the Assyrians upon the Jews was for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the payment of tribute.) There 
was, consequently, no bond of sympathy arising 
out of common interests between the various popu- 
lations which made up the empire. Its political 
condition was essentially weak. When an inde- 
pendent monarch was sufficiently powerful to carry 


on a successful war against the great kiny, or a| 


=) 


dependent prince sufficiently stron¢ to throw of 
his allegiance, the empire soon came to an end. 
The fall of the capital was the signal for universal 
disruption. ach petty state asserted its independ- 
ence, until reconquered by some warlike chief who 
could found a new dynasty and a newempire to 
replace those which had fallen. Thus on the bor- 
ders of the great rivers of Mesopotamia arose in 
turn the first Babylonian, the Assyrian, the Median, 
the second Babylonian, the Persian, and the 
Seleucid empires. The capital was however in- 
variably changed, and generally transferred to the 
principal seat of the conquering race. In the Kast 
men have rarely rebuilt great cities which have 
once fallen into decay — never perhaps on exactly 
the same site. If the position of the old capital 
was deemed, from political or commercial reasons, 
more advantayeous than any other, the population 
was settled in its neighborhood, as at Delhi, and 
not amidst its ruins. But Nineveh, having fallen 
with the empire, never rose avain. It was aban- 
doned at once, and suffered to perish utterly. It 
ig probable that, in conformity with an eastern 
custom, of which we find such remarkable illustra- 
tions in the bistory of the Jews, the entire popula- 
tion was removed by the conquerors, and settled 
as colonists in some distant province. 

The Iuins. — Previous to recent excavations 
and researches, the ruins which occupied the pre- 
sumed site of Nineveh seemed to consist. of mere 
shapeless heaps or mounds of earth and rubbish. 
Unlike the vast masses of brick masonry which 
mark the site of Babylon, they showed externally 
no signs of artificial construction, except perhaps 
bere and there the traces of a rude wall of sun- 
dried bricks. Some of these mounds were of enor- 
mous dimensions — looking in the distance rather 
like natural elevations than the work of mea’s 
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hands. Upon and around them, however, were 
scattered innumerable fragments of pottery — the 
unerring evidence of former habitations. Some 
had been chosen by the seattered population of the 
land as sites for villages, or for small mud-buiit 
forts, the mound itself atlordingy means of refuge 
and defense ayainst the marauding parties of Bed- 
ouins and Kurds which for generations have swept 
over the face of the country. The sunmniits of 
others were sown with corn or barley. During the 
spring inonths they were covered with grass and 
flowers, bred by the winter rains. The Arabs call 
these mounds * Tel,” the Turcomans and Turks 
* Teppeh,’ both words being equally applied to 
natural ills and elevations, and the first having 
been used in the same double sense by the most 


ancient Semitic races (ef. Hebrew eral ‘a hill,” 


“a mound,” aheap of rubbish,” Ez. iii. 15; Ezr. 
i. 59; Neh. vil. G1; 2 K. xix. 12). They are 
found in vast numbers throughout the whole region 
watered by the Pieris and [Euphrates and their con- 
fluents, from the Taurus to the Persian Gulf. They 
are seen, but are less numerous, in Syria, parts of 
Asia Minor, and in the plains of Armenia. Where- 
iever they have been examined they appear to have 
furnished remains which identify the period of their 
;construction with that of the alternate supremacy” 
iof the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian empires. 
| They dither greatly in form, size, and height. Some 
are mere conieal heaps, varsing from 50 to 150 feet 
‘highs others have a broad, thit summit, and very 
| precipitous clifflike sides, furrowed by deep ravines 
worn by the winter rains. Such mounds are espe- 
cially numerous in the region to the east of the 
Tivris, in which Nineveh stood, and some of them 
must mark the ruins of the Assvrian capital. There 
is no edifice mentioned by ancient authors as forme 
ing part of the city, which we are required, as in 
the case of Babylon, to identify with any existing 
reniains, except the tomb, aeeording to some, of 
Ninus, according to others of Sardanapalus, which 
is recorded tu have stood at the entrance of Nineveh 
(Diod. Sic. ti. 73 Amynt. Arag. ed. Miller, p, 
136). The only difficulty is to determine which 
ruins are to be comprised within the actual limits 
of the ancient city. The northern extremity of the 
| principal collection of mounds on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris may be fixed at Shereef Khan, and 
the southern at Nimroud, about 6¢ miles from the 
junction of that river with the creat Zab, the 
ancient Lyeus.  Mastward they extend to Khor- 
sabad, about 10 miles N. by Im. of Shereet Khan, 
and to Karamless, about 15 miles N. 1. of Nim- 
roud. Within the area of this irregular quadrangle 
are to be found, in every direction, traces of ancient 
edifices and of former population. It comprises 
various separate and distinet croups of ruins, four 
of which, if not more, are the remains of fortified 
inelosures or strongholds, defended by walls and 
ditches, towers and ramparts. The principal are 
—1, the group immediately opposite Mosul, in- 
cluding the great mounds of Konyunjik (also called 
by the Arabs, Armousheeyah) and Nebbi Yunus; 
2, that near the junction of the Tigris and Zab, 
comprising the mounds of Nimroud and Athur; 
3, Khorsabad, about 10 miles to the east of the 
former river; 4, Shereef Khan, about 54 miles te 
the north of Kouyunjik; and 5, Selamiyah, 3 miles 
to the north of Nimroud. Other large mounds 
are Baaskeikhah, and Karamless, where the pa. 
mains of fortified inclosures may perhaps be traced, 


th’ 
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Baazani, Yarumjeh, and Bellawat. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that all these mames are com- 
paratively Modern, dating from after the Moham- 
medan conquest. The respective position of these 
ruins will be seen in the accompanying map. We 
will describe the most important. 
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Plan of Ruins which comprise ancient Nineveh. 


closure are the remains of an extensive line of de- 
fenses, consisting of moats and ramparts. The 
inner wall forms an irreeular quadrangle with very 
unequal sides — the northern being 2,333 yards, the 
western, or the river-face, 4,532, the eastern (where | 
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The ruins opposite Mosul consist of an inclosure 
formed by a continuous line of mounds, resembling 
avast embankment of earth, but marking the re- 
mains of a wall, the western face of which is inter- 
rupted by the two great mounds of Kouyunjik and 
| Nebbi Yunus (p. 2161). To the east of this in- 
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ihe wall is almost the segment of a circle) 5,300 
yards, and the southern but little more than J, 000; 
altogether 13,200 yards, or 7 English miles f fur- 
longs. The present height of this earthen wall is 
between 40 and 50 feet. "Here and there a mound 
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more lofty than the rest covers the remains of a parts, ran for some distance almost parallel to it 
tower or a gateway. The walls appear to have (/'), and supplied the place of an artificial ditch 
been originally faced, at least to a certain height, for about halt the length of the I. wall. ‘The re- 
with stone masonry, some remains of which have’ mainder of the wall was protected by two wide 
been discovered. The mound of Kouyunjik is of | moats (4), fed by the stream, the supply of water 
irregular form, being nearly square at the S. W. | being regulated by dams, of which traces still exist 
corner, and ending almost in a point at the N. E.! In addition, one or more ramparts of earth were 
It is about 1,300 yards in length, by 500 in its | thrown up, and a moat excavated between the inner 
greatest width; its greatest height is 96 feet, and| walls and the Khosr, the eastern bank of which 
its sides are precipitous, with occasional deep ravines | was very considerably raised by artificial means. 
or watercourses. The summit is nearly flat, but | Below, or to the S. of the stream. a third ditch 
falls from the W. to the E. A e> 
small village formerly stood upon ; 
it, but has of late years been 
abandoned. The Khosr, a narrow 
but deep and sluggish stream, 
sweeps round the southern side 
of the mound an its way to join 
the Tigris. Anciently dfiding 
itself into two branches, it com- 
pletely surrounded Kouyunjik. 
Nebbi Yunus is considerably 
smaller than Kouyunjik, being 
about 530 yards by 430, and oc- 
cupying an area of about 40 acres. 
In height it is about the same. 
It is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a depression in the sur- 
face. Upon it is a Turcoman 
village containing the apocryphal 
tomb of Jonah, and a_buria- 
ground held in great sanctity by 
Mohammedans from its vicinity 
to this sacred edifice. Remains 
of entrances or gateways have 
been discovered in the N. and FE. 
walls (6). The Tigris formerly 
ran beneath the W. wall, and at 
the foot of the two great mounds. 
It is now about a mile distant 
from them, but during very high 
spring floods it sometimes reaches 
its ancient bed. The W. face of Plan of Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. 

the inclosure (a) was thus protected by the river. excavated in the compact conglomerate rock, and 
The N. and S. faces (b and ¢) were strengthened | about 200 feet broad, extended almost the whole 
by deep and broad moats. The E. (c) being most leneth of the If. face, joining the moat on the S. 
accessible to an enemy, was most strongly fortified, ; An enormous outer rampart of earth, still in some 
and presents the remains of a very elaborate system places above 80 feet in height (¢), completed the 
of defenses. The Khosr, before entering the in-. defenses on this side. A few mounds outside this 
closure, which it divides into two nearly equal rampart probably mark the site of detached towers 
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The great mound of Nimroucl. 


or fortified posts. This elaborate system of fortifi- '! ground is, however, strewed in every direction with 

cations was singularly well devised to resist the fragments of brick, pottery, and the usual signs of 

attacks of an enemy. It is remarkable that within ancient population. 

the inclosure, with the exception of Kouyunjik and; = Nimroud consists of a similar inclosure of con- 

Nebbi Yunus, no mounds or irregularities in the | secutive mounds—the remains of ancient walls. 

surface of the soil denote ruins of any size. The |The system of defenses is however yery inferior in 
136 
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miportance and completeness to that of Kouyunjik. 
The indications of towers occur at recular intervals; 
108 may still be traced on the N. and E. sides. 
The area forms an irregular square, about 2,331 
yards by 2,095, containing about 1,000 acres. 
N. and KE. sides were defended by moats, the W. 
and S. walls by the river, which once flowed im- 
mediately beneath them. On the S. W. face is a 
great mound, 700 vards by 400, and covering about 
60 acres, with a cone or pyramid of earth about 
140 feet high rising in the N. W. eorner of it. At 
the S. F. angle of the inelosure is a group of lofty 
mounds called by the Arabs, after Nimroud’s 
lieutenant, Athur cef. Gen. x. 11). Aecording to 
the Arab veovraphers this name at one time ap- 
plied to all the ruins of Nimroud (Layard, in. 
and tts Rem. ii, 245, note). Within the inclosure 
a few slight irrevularities in the soil mark the sites 
of ancient habitations, but there are no indications 
of ruins of buildings of any size. Fraements of 
brick and pottery abound. The Tigris is now 14 
mile distant from the mound, but sometimes 
reaches them during extraordinary floods. 

The inelosure-walls of Khorsabad form a square 
of about 2,000 yards. They show the remains of 
towers and gateways. There are apparently no traces 
of moats or ditches. The mound whieh vives its 
name to this group of ruins rises on the N. W. face. 
It may be divided into two parts or stages, the up- 
per about 650 feet square, and 30 feet hi¢h, and the 
lower adjoining it, about 1,350 by 600.) Its) sum- 
mit was formerly cecupied by an Arab village. In 
one corner there is a pyramid or cone, similar to 
that at Nimroud, but verv inferior in height and 
size. Within the interior are a few mounds mark- 
ing the sites of propykea and similar detached 
monuments, but no traces of considerable buildings. 
These ruins were known to the early Arab. ve- 
ographers by the name of & Saraoun,”’ probably a 
traditional corruption of the name of Sargon, the 
king who founded the palaces discovered there. 

Shereef Khan, so called from a small village in 
the neighborhood, consists of a group of mounds 
of no reat size when compared with other Assyr 
ian ruins, and without traces of an outer-wall. 
Selamiyah is an inclosure of irregular form, situ- 
ated upon a high bank overlooking the ‘Tivris, 
about 6,000 yards in cirenit, and containing an 
area of about 410 acres, apparently once surrounded 
by a ditch or moat. It contains no mound or ruin, 
and even the carthen rampart which marks the 
walls has in many places nearly disappeared. ‘The 
name is derived from an Arab town once of some 
lmportance, but now reduced to a miserable villaze 
inhabited by Tureomans. 

The greater part of the discoveries which, of late 
years, have thrown so much light upon the history 
and condition of the ancient inhabitants of Nineveh 
were made in the ruins of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, 
and Khorsabad. The first traveller who carefully 
examined the supposed site of the city was Mr. 
hich, formerly political agent for the East India 
Company at Baghdad; but his investigations were 
almost entirely confined to Kouyunjik and the sur- 
rounding mounds, of which he made a survey im 
1820. Krom them he obtained a few relics, such 
as inscribed pottery and bricks, cylinders, and gems. 
Some time before a bas-relief representing men and 
animals had been discovered, but had been de- 
stroyed by the Mohammedans. Ie subsequently 
visited the mound of Nimroud, of which, however, 
he was unable to make more than a hasty exaini- 
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ination (Narrative of a Residence in Kurdistan, 
ii. 131). Several travellers described the ning 
after Mr. Rich, but no attempt was made to 
explore them systematically until M. Botta was 
appointed French consul at Mosul in 1843. Whilst 
‘excavating in the mound of Khorsabad, to which 
he had been directed by a peasant, he discovered a 
row of upright alabaster slabs, forming the panel- 
ing or skirting of the lower part of the walls of a 
chamber. This chamber was found to communi- 
cate with others of similar construction, and it 
soon became evident that the remains of an edifice 
of considerable size were buried in the mound. 
The French government having given the neces- 
sary funds, the ruins were fully explored. They 
consisted of the lower part of a number of halls, 
rooms, and passages, for the most. part wainscoted 
With slabs of coarse gray alabaster, sculptured with 
ficures in relief. the principal entrances being 
‘formed by colossal human-headed winged bulls. 
No remains of exterior architecture of any great 
importance were discovered. The calcined lime- 
stone and the great accumulation of charred wood 
and charcoal showed that the building had been 
‘destroyed by fire. Its upper part had _ entirely 
disappeared, and its general plan could only be 
[restored by the remains of the lower story. The 
‘collection of Assyrian sculptures in the Louvre 
jcame from these ruins. 

| The excavations subsequently carried on by MM 
; Place and Fresnel at Khorsabad led to the dis- 
covery, in the inclosure below the platform, of 
props lea, flanked by colossal human-headed bulls, 
: of other detached buildings forming the ap- 
l 








proaches to the palace, and also of some of the 
cateways in the inclosure-walls, ornamented with 
similar mythic figures. 

M. Totta’s discoveries at Khorsahad were fol- 
lowed by those of Mr. Layard at Nimroud and 
Kouvunjik, made between the years 1845 and 1850. 
The mound of Nimroud was found to contain the 
ruins of several distinct edifices, erected at different 
periods — materials for the construction of the 
latest having been taken from an earlier building. 
The most ancient stood at the N. W. corner of the 
i platform, the most. recent at the S. 2. In general 
| plan and in construction they resembled the ruins 
at Khorsabad — consisting of a number of halls, 
chambers, and galleries, paneled with sculptured 
and inscribed alabaster slabs, and opening one into 
the other by doorways generally formed by pairs 
of colossal human-headed winged bulls or lions. 
The exterior architecture could not be traced. The 
lofty cone or pyramid of earth adjoining this edi- 
fice covered the ruins of a building the basement 
of which was a square of 165 feet, and consisted, 
to the height of 20 feet, of a solid mass of sun- 
dried bricks, faced on the four sides by blocks of 
stone carefully squared, beveled, and adjusted. 
This stone facing singularly enough coincides ex- 
actly with the height assigned by Nenophon te 
the stone plinth of the walls (Anaé. iii. 4), and is 
surmounted, as he describes the plinth to have 
heen, by «a superstructure of bricks, nearly every 
kiln-burnt brick bearing an inscription. Upon this 
‘solid substructure there probably rose, as in the 
' Babylonian temples, a succession of platforms or 
istages, diminishing in size, the highest having a 
shrine or altar upon it (BABEL; Layard, Nin. and 
Bab. ch. v.). A vaulted chamber or gallery, 100 
feet long, 6 broad, and 12 high, crossed the centre 
of the mound on a level with the summit of the 
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stone-masonry. 
and rifled of its contents at some remote period, 
and may have been a royal sepulchre — the tomb 
of Ninus, or Sardanapalus, which stood at the 
entrance of Nineveh. It is the tower described 
by Xenophon at Larissa as being 1 plethron (100 
feet) broad and 2 plethra high. It appears to have 
been raised by the son of the king who built the 
N. W. palace, and whose name in the cuneiform 
inscriptions is supposed to be identified with that 
of Sardanapalus. Shalmanubar or Shalmaneser,“ 
the builder of this tomb or tower, also erected in 
the centre of the great mound a second palace, 
which appears to have been destroyed to furnish 
materials for later buildings. The black obelisk 
now in the British Museum was found amongst its 
ruins. On the W. face of the mound, and adjoin- 
ing the centre palace, are the remains of a third 
edifice, built by the grandson of Shalmanubar, 
whose name is read [va-Lush, and who is believed to 
be the Pul of the Hebrew Scriptures. It contained 
some important inscribed slabs, but no sculptures. 
Essarhaddon raised (about B. c. 680) at the S. W. 
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It had evidently been broken into | corner of the platform another royal abode of con- 


siderable extent, but constructed principally with 
materials brought from his predecessor's palaces. 
In the opposite or S. IE. corner are the ruins of a 
still later palace, built by his grandson Ashur- 
emit-ili, very inferior in size and in splendor to 
other Assyrian edifices. Its rooms were small; 
it appears to have had no great halls, and the 
chambers were paneled with slibs of common 
stone without sculpture or inseriptions. Some im- 
portant detached figures, believed to bear the name 
of the historical Semiramis, were, however, found 
in its ruins. At the S. W. corner of the mound 
of Kouyunjik stood a palace built by Sennacherib 
(about B. C. 700), exceeding in size and in mag- 
nificenee of decoration all others hitherto explored. 
It occupied nearly 100 acres. Although much of 
the building yet remains to be examined, and much 
has altovether perished, about 60 courts, halls 
(some nearly 150 feet square\, rooms, and passaves 
(one 200 feet long), have been discovered, all 
paneled with sculptured slabs of alabaster. The 


entrances to the edifice and to the principal char- 





Khorsabad — View of the Mounds. — Botta's Niniveé. 


bers were flanked by groups of winged human- 
headed lions and bulls of colossal proportions — 
some nearly 20 feet in height; 27 portals thus 
formed were excavated by Mr. Layard. A second 


palace was erected on the same platform by the son 
of Essarhaddon, the third king of the name of | 


Sardanapalus. In it were discovered sculptures 
of great interest and beauty, amongst them the 
series representing the lion-hunt now in the British 
Museum. Owing to the sanctity attributed by 
Mohammedans to the supposed tomb of Jonah, 
great difficulties were experienced in examining 
the mound upon which it stands. A shaft sunk 
within the walls of a private house led to the dis- 
covery of sculptured slabs; and excavations sub- 
sequently carried on by agents of the ‘Turkish 
Government proved that they formed part of a 
palace erected by Essarhaddon. Two entrances or 
gateways in the great inclosure-walls haye been 
excavated — one (at J on plan) flanked by colossal 





@ [t must be observed, once for all, that whilst the 
Assyrian proper names are given in the text according 





human-headed bulls and human figures. They, aa 
well as the walls, appear, according to the inscrip- 
tions, to have been constructed by Sennacherib. 
No propylea or detached buildings have as yet 
been discovered within the inclosure. At ShereeffF 
Khan are the ruins of a temple, but no sculptured 
slabs have been dug up there. It was founded 
by Sennacherib, and added to by his grandson 
At Selamiyah no remains of buildings nor any 
fragments of sculpture or inscriptions have been 
discovered. 

The Assyrian edifices were so nearly alike in 
general plan, construction, and decoration, that one 
description will suffice for all. They were built 
upon artificial mounds or platforms, varying in 
height, but generally from 30 to 50 feet. above the 
level of the surrounding country, and solidly con- 
structed of regular layers of sun-dried bricks, as at 
Nimroud, or consisting merely of earth and rubbish 
heaped up, as at Kouyunjik. The mode of raising 





te the latest interpretations of the cuneiform inscrip 
tions, they are very doubtful. 
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the latter kind of mound is represented in a series | general plan of the ground-floor can now be traced, 
of bas-relicts, in which captives and prisoners are! it is evident that the palaces had several stories 
geen amongst the workmen (Layard, Jon. of Nin. | built of wood and sun-dried bricks, which, when 
2d series, pl. 14,15). This platform was probably | the building was deserted and allowed to fall to 
decay, gradually buried the lower chambers with 
their ruins, and protected the sculptured slabs from 
the effects of the weather. The depth of soil and 
rubbish above the alabaster slabs varied from a 
few inches to about 20 feet. It is to this accumu- 
lation of rubbish above them that the bas-reliefs 
owe their extraordinary preservation. The portions 
of the edifices still remaining consist of halls, 
chambers, and galleries, opening for the most part 
into large uncovered courts. The partition walls 
vary from 6 to 15 feet in thickness, and are solidly 
built of sun-dried bricks, against which are placed 
the paneling or skirting of alabaster slabs. No 
windows have hitherto been discovered, and it is 
probable that in most of the smaller chambers light 
was only admitted through the doors. The wall, 
above the wainscoting of alabaster, was plastered, 
and painted with figures and ornaments. The 
pavement was formed either of inscribed slabs of 
alabaster, or large, tlat, kiln-burnt bricks. It rested 
upon layers of bitumen and fine sand. Of nearly 
similar construction are the modern houses of 
Mosul, the arehitecture of which has probably been 
preserved from the earliest times as that best suited 
to the climate and to the manners and wants of an 
oriental people. The rooms are grouped in the 
sume manner round open courts or large halls. 
The same alabaster, usually carved with ornaments, 
is used for wainscoting the apartments, and the 
walls are constructed of sun-dried bricks. The 
upper part and the external architecture of the 
Assyrian palaces, both of which have entirely dis- 
appeared, can only be restored conjecturally, from 
i. comparison of monuments represented in the bas- 
reliefs, and of editices built by nations, such as the 
Persians, who took their arts from the Assyrians. 
By such means Mr. Fergusson has, with much 
ingenuity, attempted to reconstruct a palace of 
Nineveh (Zhe Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
restored). Tle presumes that the upper stories 
were built entirely of sun-dried bricks and wood — 
Q supposition warranted by the absence of stone 
and marble columns, and of remains of stone and 
burnt-brick masonry in the rubbish and soil which 
cover and surround the ruins; that the exterior 
was richly sculptured and painted with figures and 
ornaments, or decorated with enameled bricks of 
bright colors, and that light was admitted to the 
principal chainbers on the ground-floor through a 
kind of gallery which formed the upper part of 
them, and upon which rested the wooden pillars 
necessary for the support of the superstructure. 
The capitals and various details of these pillars, 
the friezes and architectural ornaments, he restores 
from the stone columns and other remains at 
Persepolis. He conjectures that curtains, sus- 
pended between the pillars, kept out the glaring 
light of the sun, and that the ceilings were of 
wood-work, elaborately painted with patterns sim- 
ilar to those represented in the sculptures, and 
probably ornamented with gold and ivory. The 
discovery at Khorsabad of an arched entrance of 
considerable size and depth, constructed of sun- 
dried and kiln-burnt bricks, the latter enameled 
with figures, leads to the inference that some of the 
smaller chambers may have been vaulted. 

The sculptures, with the exception of the human- 
headed lions and bulls, were for the most part ir 
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faced witn stone-masonry, remains of which were 
discovered at Nimroud, and broad flights of steps 
(such as were found at Khorsabad) or inclined 
ways led up to its summit. Although only the 
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low relief. The colossal figures usually represent 
the king, his attendants, and the gods; the smaller 
sculptures, which either cover the whole face of 
the slab, or are divided into two compartments by 
bands of inscriptions, represent battles, sieves, the 
chase, single combats with wild beasts, religious 
ceremonies, etc., etc. All refer to public or national 
events; the hunting-scenes evidently recording the 
prowess and personal valor of the king as the bead 
of the people — “the mighty hunter before the 
Lord.”” The sculptures appear to have been painted 
—remains of color having been found on most of 
them. Thus decorated, without and within, the 
Assyrian palaces must have displayed a barbaric 
magnificence, not, however, devoid of a certain 
grandeur and beauty, which no ancient or modern 
edifice has probably exceeded. Amongst the small 
objects, undoubtedly of the Assyrian period, fouud 
in the ruins, were copper-vessels (some embossed 
and incised with figures of men and animals and 
graceful ornaments), bells, various instruments and 
tools of copper and iron, arms (such as spear and 
arrow heads, swords, daggers, shields, helmets, and 
fragments of chain and plate armor), ivory orna- 
ments, glass bowls and vases, alabaster urns, figures 
and other objects in terra-cotta, pottery, parts of a 
throne, inscribed cylinders and seals of avate and 
other precious materials, and a few detached stat- 
ues. All these objects show great mechanical skill 
and a correct and refined taste, indicating consid- 
erable advance in civilization. 

These great edifices, the depositories of the na- 
tional records, appear to have been at the same time 
the abode of the king and the temple of the gods — 
thus corresponding, as in Egypt, with the character 
of the monarch, who was both the political and 
religious chief of the nation, the special favorite of 
the deities, and the interpreter of their decrees. 
No building bas yet been discovered which possesses 
any distinguishing features to mark it specially as 
atemple. ‘They are all precisely similar in general 
plan and construction. Most probably a part of the 
palace was set apart for religious worship and cere- 
monies. Altars of stone, resembling the Greek tripod 
in form, have been found in some of the chambers 
—in one instance before a figure of the kiny him- 
self (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 351). According to 
the inscriptions, it would, however, appear that the 
Assyrian monarchs built temples of great magniti- 
cence at Nineveh, and in various parts of the em- 
pire, and profusely adorned them with gold, silver, 
and other precious materials. 

Site of the City. — Much diversity of opinion 
exists as to the identification of the ruius which 
may be properly included within the site of ancient 
Nineveh. According to Sir IT. Rawlinson and those 
who concur in his interpretation of the cuneiform 
characters, each group of mounds we have described 
represents a separate and distinct city. The name 
applied in the inscriptions to Nimroud is supposed 
to read “ Kalkhu,” and the ruins are consequently 
identified with those of the Calah of Genesis (x. 11); 
Khorsabad is Sargina, as founded hy Sargon, the 
name having been retained in that of Sarghun, or 
Saraoun, by which the ruins were known to the 
Arab geographers; Shereef Khan is Tarbisi. Sela- 
miyah has not yet been identified, no inscription 
having been found in the ruins. The name of Nin- 
eveh is limited to the mounds opposite Mosul, in- 
cluding Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. Sir I. Raw- 

dnson was at one time inclined to exclude even the 
former mound from the precincts of the city (Journ. 
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of As. Soc. xii. 418). Furthermore, the ancient and 
primitive capital of Assyria is supposed to hay 
been not Nineveh, but a city named Asshur, whose 
ruins have been discovered at Kalah Sherghat, a 
mound on the right or W. bank of the Tigris, 
about 60 miles S. of Mosul. It need scarcely be 
observed that this theory rests entirely upon the 
presumed accuracy of the interpretation of the-cu- 
neiform inscriptions, and that it is totally at vari- 
ance with the accounts and traditions preserved by 
sacred and classical history of the antiquity, size, 
und importance of Nineveh. The area of the in- 
closure of Kouyunjik, about 1,800 acres, is far too 
small to represent the site of the city, built as it 
must have been in accordance with castern customs 
and manners, even after allowing for every exagger- 
ation on the part of ancient writers. Captain Jones 
(Topography of Nineveh, Journ, of 2. Asiat. Soe. 
xv. p. 324) computes that it would contain 174,000 
inhabitants, 50 square yards being given to each 
person; but the basis of this calculation would 
scarcely apply to any modern eastern city. If 
Kouyunjik represents Ninevelt, and Nimroud Calah, 
where are we to place Resen, ‘a great city * be- 
tween the two? (Gen. x. 12.) Seareely at Sela- 
miyah, only three miles from Nimroud, and where 
no ruins of any importance exist. On the other 
hand, it has been conjectured that these croups of 
mounds are not ruins of separate cities, but of for- 
tified royal residences, each combining palaces, tem- 
ples, propylea, gardens, and parks, and having its 
peculiar name; and that they all formed part of 
one great city built and added to at different periods, 
and consisting of distinct quarters scattered over a 
very large area, and frequently very distant one from 
the other. Nineveh might thus be compared with 
Damascus, Ispahan, or perhaps more appropriately 
with Welhi, a city rebuilt at various periods, but 
never on exactly the same site, and whose ruins 
consequently cover an area but little inferior to that 
assigned to the capital of Assyria. ‘The prinitive 
site, the one upon which Nineveh was originally 
founded, may possibly have been that occupied by 
the mound of JXouyunjik. It is thus alone that 
the ancient descriptions of Nineveh, if any value 
whatever is to be attached to them, can be recon- 
eiled with existing remains. The absence of all 
traces of buildings of any size within the inclosures 
of Nimroud, Nouyunjik, and Khorsabad, and the 
existence of propylva forming part of the approaches 
to the palace, beneath and ata considerable distance 
from the great mound at Khorsabad, seem to add 
weiclit to this conjecture. Even Sir H. Rawlinson 
is compelled to admit that all the ruins may have 
formed part of “that group of cilies, which in the 
time of the prophet Jonah, was known by the com- 
mon name of Nineveh’? (On the dnscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Journ. As. Soc.). But the 
existence of fortified palaces is consistent with ori- 
ental custom, and with authentic descriptions of 
ancient eastern cities. Such were the residences of 
the kings of Babylon, the walls of the largest of 
which were 60 stadia, or 7 niles in circuit, or little 
less than those of Iouyunjik, and considerably 
greater than those of Nimroud [BABYLON]. The 
Persians, who appear to have closely imitated the 
Assyrkins in most things, constructed similar for- 
tified parks, or paradises — as they were callad — 
which included royal dwelling-plices (Quint. Curt. 
]l. 7, c. 8). Indeed, if the interpretation of the cu- 
neiform inscriptions is to be trusted, the Assyrian 
palaces were of precisely tlie same character; fos 
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that built by Fssarhaddon at Nebbi Yunus is stated 
to have been so larve that horses and other animals 
were not only kept, but even bred within its walls 
(lox ‘Palbot, clssyr. Terts (ranslated, p. 17,18). It 
is evident: that this description cannot apply toa 
building occupying so confined an area as the sum- 
init of Chis mound, but to a vast inclosed space. 
This aggregation of strongholds may illustrate the 
allusion in Nahum (iit. l4., °° Draw thee waters for 
the sieve, fortify thy strongholds,” and «repair thy 
fortified places." They were probably surrounded 
by the dwellings of the mass of the population. 
aither collected in groups, or scattered singly in the 
midst of fields, orchards, and gardens. There are 
elill sufficient indications in the country around of 
the sites of such habitations. The fortified inelo- 
sures, Whitt including the residences of the king, 
his family or immediate tribe, his principal otticers, 
and probably the chief priests, may also have served 
as places of refuge for the inhabitants of the eity 
at larze in times of danger or attack. According 
to Diodorus Gi. 9) and Quintus Curtius (ve 1), 
there was land enough within the preeinets of Bab- 
Ylon, besides wardens and orehards, to furnish corn 
fur the wants of the whole population in case of 
sieve; and in the book of Jonah, Nineveh is said 
to contain, besides its population, © mueh cattle“ 
(iv. 11). As at Babylon, no great consecutive wall 
of inelosure comprising all the ruins, such as that 
deseribed by Diodorus, has been diseovered at Nin- 
eveh, and no such wall ever existed, otherwise some 
traces of so vast and massive ao structure must 
have remamed to this day. Vhe river Gomel, the 
modern Ghazir-Su, may have formed the eastern 
boundary or defense of the city. As to the claims 
of the mound of Kalah Sherghat to represent the 
site of the primitive capital of Assyria called As- 
shur, they must rest: entirely on the interpretation 
vf the inseriptions. This city was founded, or added 
to, they are supposed to declare. by one Shamas- 
Iva, the son and viceroy, or satrap, of Ismi-Dagon, 
king of Babylon, who reigned, it is conjectured, 
about B.C. 1840. Assyria and its capital remained 
subject to Babylonia until B. Cc. 1273, when an in- 
dependent Assyrian dynasty was founded, of which 
fourteen kings, or more, retened at Kalah Sherghat. 
About B. ¢. 930 the seat. of government, it) is as- 
serted, was transferred by Sardanapalus (the second 
of the name, and the Sardanapalus of the Greeks) 
to the city of Kalkhu or Calah (Nimroud), whieh 
had been founded by an earlier monareh named 
Shalmanubar. ‘There it continued about 250 vears, 
when Sennacherib made Nineveh: the expital of the 
empire | AssyRrA]. Phese assumptions seem to rest 
upon very slender vrounds; and Dr. Hincks alto- 
gether rejects the theory of the Babylonian character 
of these early kings, believing them to be Assyrian 
(Report to Trastecs of Brit. Mus. on Cylinders 
and Torra-Cottas).  It-is believed that on an in- 
scribed terra-cotta evlinder discovered at Kalah 
Sherghat, the foundation of a temple is attributed 
to this Shamas-Iva. A royal name snuilar to that 
of his father, Ismi-Daeon, is read on a briek from 
some ruins in southern Babylonia, and the two 
kings are presumed to be identical, although there 
is no other evidence of the fact (Rawl. Herod. i. p. 


@ To support the theory of the ancient capital of 
Assyrin being Asshur, « further identification is re- 
quired of two kings whose names are read Tiglath- 
rilese’ one found in a rock-cut inscription at Bavian 
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456, ncte 5); indeed the only son of this Babylo 

niin king mentioned in the inscriptions is read 
Ihil-anu-duina, a name entirely different from that 
of the presuined viceroy of Asshur. It is by no 
means am uncommon occurrence that the same 
names should be found in royal dynasties of very 
ditterent periods. The Assyrian dynasties furnish 
more than one example. It may be further observed 
that no remains of sufficient antiquity and impor- 
tance have been discovered at Kalah Sherghat to 
justify the opinion that it was the ancient capital. 
The only sculpture found in the ruins, the seated 
ifizure in black basalt now in the British Museum, 
ihelonys to a later period than the monuments from 
the N. W. palace at Nimroud. Upon the presumed 
identification above indicated, and upon no other 
evidence, as far as we can understand, an entirely 
new system of Assyrian history and chronology has 
“heen constructed, of which a sketch has been given 
funder the tithe Assyria (see also Rawlinson’s 
| Herod, vol. 1. p. 489). It need only be pointed out 
lhere that this system is at variance with sacred, 
| lassi ‘al, and monumental history, and can scarcely 
‘be aceepted as proven, until the Assyrian ruins 
‘have been examined with more completeness than 
has hitherto been possible, and until the decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform inscriptions has made far 
vreater proeress. It has been shown how contin- 
uously tradition points to Ninevel as the ancient 
capital of Assyria. There is no allusion to any other 
city whieh enjoved this rank. Its name occurs in 
the statistical table of Karnak, in conjunction with 
Naharaina or Mesopotamia, and on a fragment re- 
cently discovered by M. Mariette, of the time of 
Thotmas IIT., or about n. c. 1490 (Birch, Trans. 
Rt. Soe. of Lit. ii. 345, second series), and no men- 
tion has been found on any Egyptian monument 
of such eities as Asshur and Calah. Sir H. Raw- 
‘linson, in a paper read before the R.S. of Lit., has, 
however, contended that the Naharayn, Saenkar, 
and Agssuri of the Egyptian inscriptions are not 
Mesopotamia, Singar, and Assyria, and that Nin- 
i-iu is not Nineveh at all, but refers to a city in the 
chain of ‘Taurus. But these conclusions are alto- 
‘wether rejected by Eevptian scholars. Further re- 
isearches may show that Sennacherib’s palace at 
Kouyunjik, and that of Sardanapalus at Nimroud, 
‘were built upon the site and above the remains of 
very much earlier edifices. According to the inter- 
‘pretation of the inscriptions, Sardanapalus himself 
‘founded a temple at © Nineveh” (Rawl. Ferod. 1. 
462), vet no trees of this building have been dis- 
‘eovered at) Kouvunjik. Sargon restored the walls 
of Nineveh, and declares that he erected his palace 
“near to Nineveh” (id. 474), whilst Sennacherib 
only elaims to have rebuilt the palaces, which were 
erent and split from extreme old age‘? (td. 475), 
‘employing 860,000 men, captives from Chaldea, 
PSyria, Armenia, and Cilicia, in the undertaking, 
and speaks of Nineveh as founded of old, and gov- 
-erned by his forefathers, “ kings of the old time ”’ 
‘(Fox ‘Talbot, on Bellino’s eylinder, Journ. of As. 
. Soe. vol. xviii.). Old palaces, a great tower, and 
ianeient temples dedicated to Ishtar and Bar Muri, 
‘also stood there. Hitherto the remains of no other 
‘edifices than those attributed to Sennacherib aud 
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in the mountains to the E. of Mosul, the other occur 
ring on the Kalah Sherghat cylinder. M. Oppert haé 
' questioned the identity of the two (Rawl. Herod. 1. 459 
j and note.) 
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bis successors have been discovered in the group 
of ruins opposite Mosul. 

Prophecies relating to Nineveh, and Illustra- 
tions of the O. T.— These are exclusively con- 
tained in the books of Nahum and Zephaniah; for 
although Isaiah foretells the downfall of the Assyr- 
ian empire (chs. x. and xiv.), he makes no mention 
of its capital. Nahum threatens the entire destruc- 
tion of the city, so that it shall not rise avain from 
its ruins: ‘* With an overrunning flood he will 
make an utter end of the place thereof.” «Ie will 
make an utter end; affliction shall not rise up the 
second time ’”’ (i. 8,9). Thy people is scattered 
upon the mountains, and no one gathereth them. 
There is no healing of thy bruise”’ (iii. 18, 19). 
The manner in which the city should be taken 
seems to be indicated. ‘ ‘The defence shall be pre- 
pared ’’ (ii. 5) is rendered in the marginal reading 
“ the covering or coverer shall be prepared,’ and by 
Mr. Vance Smith (Prophecies on Assyria and the 
Assyrians, p. 242), “the covering machine,” the 
covered battering-ram or tower supposed to be rep- 
resented in the bas-reliefs as being used in-sieges. 
Some commentators believe that “ the overrunning 
flood’? refers to the agency of water in the destruc- 
tion of the walls by an extraordinary overflow of 
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the Tigris, and the consequent exposure of the city 
to assault through a breach; others, that it applies 
toa large and devastating army. An allusion to 
the overflow of the river may be contained in ii. 6, 
“The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the 
palace shall be dissolved,’’ a prophecy supposed to 
have been fulfilled when the Medo-Babylonian army 
captured the city. Diodorus (ii. 27) relates of that 
event, that “there was an old prophecy that Nin- 
evel: should not be taken till the river became an 
enemy to the city; and in the third year of the 
siege the river being swoln with continued rains, 
overflowed part of the city, and broke down the 
wall for twenty stadia; then the king thinking that 
the oracle was fulfilled and the river become an 
enemy to the city, built a large funeral pile in the 
palace, and collecting together all his wealth, and 
his concubines and eunuchs, burnt himself and the 
palace with them all: and the enenry entered the 
breach that the waters had made, and took the 
city.” Most of the edifices discovered had been 
destroyed by fire, but no part of the walls of either 
Nimroud or Kouyunjik appears to have been washed 
away by the river. The ‘Tivris is still subject to 
very high and dangerous floods during the winter 
and spring rains, and even now frequently reaches 
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the ruins. When it flowed in its ancient bed at 
the foot of the walls a part of the city might have 
been overwhelmed by an extraordinary inundation. 
The likening of Nineveh to ‘a pool of water ’’ (ii. 8) 
has been conjectured to refer to the moats and dams 
by which a portion of the country around Nineveh 
could be flooded. The city was to be partly destroyed 
by fire, ‘The fire shall devour thy bars,” “then 
shall the fire devour thee ’”’ (iii. 13, 15). The wate- 
way in the northern wall of the Kouyunjik inclo- 
sure had been destroyed by fire as well as the pal- 
aces. The population was to be surprised when 
unprepared, ‘ while they are drunk as drunkards 
they shall be devoured as stubble fully dry ’’ (i. 10). 
Diodorus states that the last and fatal assault was 
made when they were overcome with wine. In the 
bas-reliefs carousing scenes are represented, in which 
the king, his courtiers, and even the queen, reclining 
on couches or seated on thrones, and attended by mu- 
sicians, appear to be pledying each other in howls 
of wine (Botta, fon. de Nin. pl. 63-67, 112, 113, 
and one very interesting slab in the Brit. Mus., 
fgured above). The captivity of the inhabitants, 
and their removal to distant provinces, are predicted 
(iii. 18). ‘Their dispersion, which occurred when the 


From Kouyunjik. 


city fell, was in accordance with the barbarous cus- 
tom of the ave. The palace-temples were to be 
plundered of their idols, “‘ out of the house of thy 
gods will I cut off the graven image and the molten 
imaye’’ (i. 14), and the city sacked of its wealth: 
“Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of 
gold (ii. 9). For aves the Assyrian edifices have 
been despoiled of their sacred images; and enor- 
mous amounts of gold and silver were, according to 
tradition, taken to Eecbatana by the conquering 
Medes (Diod. Sic. ii-), Only one or two fragments 
of the precious metals were found in the ruins. 
Nineveh, after its full, was to be “empty, and 
void, and waste”’ (ii. 10); “it shall come to pass, 
that all they that look upon thee shall flee from 
thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste”? (iii. 7). These 
epithets describe the present state of the site of the 
city. But the fullest and the most vivid and poet- 
ical picture of its ruined and deserted condition is 
that given by Zephaniah, who probably lived to see 
its fall. « 1Te will make Nineveh a desolation, and 
dry like a wilderness. And flocks shall lie down 
in the midst of her, all the beasts of the nations: 
both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in 
the upper lintels of it! their voice shal] sing in 
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the windows: desolation shall be in the thresh- | (xxiii. 14, 15). “ She saw men of sculptured work. 

olds: for he shall uneover the cedar work . . . how manship upon the walls ; likenesses of the Chaldse- 

is she become a desolation, a place for beasts to he | ans pictured in red, virded with girdles upon their 
down in! every one that) passeth by her shall hiss | loins, with colored owing head-dresses upon their 
° heads, with the aspect of princes all of them ” (Lay. 
Nin. and is Rent, ii. 307); a description strikingly 
illustrated by the sculptured likenesses of the As 

syrian kings and warriors (see especially Botta, 
‘Jon. de Nin. pl. 12). The mystic figures seen by 
the prophet in his vision (ch. i.), uniting the man, 
the lion, the ox, and the eagle, may have been 
suggested by the eagle-headed idols, and man- 
headed bulls and lions (by some identified with 
the cherubim of the Jews [CuERUB]), and the 
sacred emblem of the “wheel within wheel” 
by the winged cirele or globe frequently repre- 
sented in the bas-reliefs (Lay. Nin. and its Rem. 
ii. 405). 
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and wae his hand’ (ii. 13, 14, 15.) The canals 
which once fertilized the soil are now dry. Except se oa : : F 
when the earth is green after the periodical rains | Arts. — le origin of \eeyrian art is a pela 
the site of the city, as well as the surronnding | 2 present involved es mystery, and one w * 
country, isan arid yellow waste. Elocks of sheep oilers ct mate nent for Speculation ee . 
and herds of camels may be seen seeking seanty Phose who derive the civilization and political sys- 
; shole- | tem of the Assyrians from Babylonia would trace 
pasture amonest the mounds. From the unwhole | Ties . : aa 
; Bes ieee ke 7 rere their arts to the same source. One of the principal 
some swamp within the ruins of Khorsabad, and hacia the artificial platf 
from the reedy banks of the little streams that flow | features of their archi fe Pe eta darroaie sarees 
by Kouyunjik and Nimrond may be heard the oe puetructire TOR their national edifices, 
croak of the cormorant aud the bittern. The: ™&y have been taken on s people inhabiting 
cedar-wood which adorned the ceilings of the pal- | plains perfectly flat, such as those of Shinar, rather 
than an undulating country in which natural 
elevations are not uncommon, such as As- 
syria proper. But it still remains to be 
proved that there are artificial mounds in 
Babylonia of an earlier date than mounds 
on or near the site of Nineveh. Whether 
other leading features and the details of 
Assyrian architecture came from the same 
source, is much more open to doubt. Such 
Babylonian edifices as haye been hitherto 
explored are of a later date than those of 
Nineveh, to which they appear to bear but 
little resemblance. The only features in 
common secm to be the ascending stages of 
aces has been uncovered by modern explorers (Lay-|the temples or tombs, and the use of enameled 
ard, Nin, and Bab. p. 357), and in the deserted halls | bricks. ‘The custom of paneling walls with ala- 
the hyena, the wolf, the fox, and the jackal, now | baster or stone must have originated in a country 
lie down. Many allusions in the O. 'T. to the dress, jin whieh such materials abound, as in Assyria, and 
arms, modes of warfare, and customs of the people: not in the alluvial plains of southern Mesopotamia, 
of Nineveh, as well as of the Jews, are explained by | where they cannot be obtained except at yreat cost 
the Nineveh monuments. Thus (Nah. ii. 3), « the | or by great labor. The use of sun-dried and 
shield of his mixhty men is made red, the valiant !kiln-burnt. bricks and of wooden columns would 
men are in searlet.’’ ‘The shields and the dresses {be common to both countries, as also such ar- 
of the warriors are generally painted red in the 'rangements for the admission of light and exelu- 
sculptures. “Phe magnificent description of the sion of heat as the climate would naturally sug- 
assault upon the city (iii. 1, 2, 3) is illustrated in i gest. 
almost every particular (Layard, Nin. und its Rom.’ In none of the arts of the Assvrians have any 
The mounds built up against traces hitherto been found of progressive change. 
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li., part it., ch. y.). 
the walls of a besieged town (Is. xxxvii. 33; 2K. In the architecture of the most ancient known 
xix. 32; Jer. xxxii. 24, &e.), the hattering-ram (Ez. | edifice all the characteristics of the style are already 
tv. 2), the various kinds of armor, helmets, shields, 1 fully developed: no new features of any importance 
spears, aud swords, used in battle and during a|seem to have been introduced at a later period. 
Bieye; the chariots and horses (Nah. iii. 3: Ciran-| The palace of Sennacherib only excels those of bis 
lor), are all seen in various has-reliefs (Layard, ! remote predecessors in the vastness of its propor- 
Nin. and its Rem. ii., part. ii., chaps. iv. and y.).{ tions, and in the elaborate magnificence of its 
The custom of cutting off the heads of the slain ‘details. In sculpture, as probably in painting 


and placing them in heaps (2 K. x. 8) is constantly 
represented (Layard, ii. 184). ‘The allusion in 2 
K. xix. 29, “Twill put my hook in thy nose and 
my bridle in thy lips,” is illustrated in a bas-relief 
from Khorsabad (id. 376). 

The interior decoration of the Assyrian palaces 
is described by Ezekiel, himself a captive in As- 
tyrio and an eye-witness of their magnificence 


also, if we possessed the means of comparison, the 
same thing is observable as in the remains of 
ancient: Eevpt. The earliest’ works hitherto dis- 
covered show the result of a lengthened period of 
gradual development, whieh, judging from the slow 
progress made by untutored men in the arts, must 
have extended over a vast number of years. They 
exhibit the arts of the Assyrians at the highes! 
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mage of excellence they probably ever attained. 
The only change we can trace, as in Egypt, is one 
of decline or “decadence.’’ ‘The latest monuments, 
such as those from the palaces of I¢ssarhaddon and 
his son, show perhaps a closer imitation’of nature. 
especially in the representation of animals, such as 
the lion, dog, wild ass, etc., and a more careful and 
minute execution of details than those from the 
earlier edifices; but they are wanting in the sim- 
plicity yet grandeur of conception, in the inven- 
tion, and in the variety of treatment displayed in 
the most ancient sculptures. ‘This will at once be 
perceived by a comparison of the ornamental details 
of the two periods. In the older sculptures there 
occur the most graceful and varied combinations 
of flowers, beasts, birds, and other natural objects, 
treated in a conventional and higlily artistic wnan- 
uer; in the later there is only a constant and 
monotonous repetition of rosettes and commonplace 
forms, without mucli display of invention or imag- 
ination (compare Layard, Jfon. of Nineveh, Ist 
beries, especially plates 5, 8, 43-48, 50, with 2d 
series, passim; and with Lotta, ‘Monumens de 
Ninicé). The same remark applies to animals. 
The lions of the earlier period are a grand, ideal, 


and, to a certain extent, conventional representa- : 


tion of the beast — not very different from that of 
the Greek sculptor in the noblest period of Greek 
art (Layard, Afon. of’ Nin., 2d series, pl. 2). In 
the later bas-reliefs, such as those from the palace 
of Sardanapalus [II., now in the British Museum, 
the lions are more closely imitated from nature 
without any conventional elevation; but what is 
gained in truth is lost in divnity. 

The same may be observed in the treatment of 
the human form, though in its representation the 
Assyrians, like the Ie¢yptians, would seein to have 
been, at all times, more or less shackled by relig- 
ious prejudices or laws. I*or imstance, the face is 
almost invariably iu profile, not because the sculptor 
was unable to represent the full face, one or two 
examples of it occurring in the has-reliefs, but 
probably because he was bound by a generally 
received custom, through which he would not 
break. No new forms or combinations appear tou 
have been introduced into Assyrian art during the 
four or five centuries, if not longer period, “with 
which we are acquainted with it. We trace 
throughout the same eagle-headed, lion-headed, 
and fish-headed figures, the same winged divini- 
ties, the same composite forms at the doorways. 
In the earliest works, an attempt at composition, 
that is at a pleasing and picturesque grouping of 
the figures, is perhaps more evident than in the 
later —as may be illustrated by the Lion-hunt 
from the N. W. Palace, now in the British Museum 
(Layard, Won. of Nin., pl. 10). A parallel may 
in many respects be drawn between the arts of the 
Assyrians from their earliest known period to their 
latest, and those of (ireece from Vhidias to the 
Roman epoch, and of Italy from the 15th to the 
18th century. 

The art of the Nineveh monuments must in the 
present state of our knowledge be accepted as an 
original and national art, peculiar, if not to the 
Assyrians alone, to the races who at various periods 
possessed the country watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates. As it was undoubtedly brought to its 
tighest. perfection by the Assyrians, and is espe- 
sially characteristic of then, it may well and con- 
reniently bear their name. From whence it was 
wiginally derived there is nothing as yet to show. 
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If from Babylon, as some have conjectured, there 
are no remains to prove the fact. Analogies may 
perhaps be found between it and that of Evypt, 
but they are not sufficient to convince us that th¢ 
one was the offspring of the other. These analo- 
vies, if not accidental, may have been derived, at 
some very remote period, from a common source. 
The two may have been offshoots from some com- 
mon trunk which perished aves before either Nine- 
veh or Thebes was founded; or the Pheenicians, as 
it has been suevested, may have introduced into 
the two countries, between which they were placed, 
and between which they may have formed a com- 
mercial link, the arts peculiar to cach of them. 
Whatever the origin, the development of the arts 
of the two countries appears to have been aftected 
and directed by very opposite conditions of national 
character, climate, geographical and geological posi- 
tion, polities, and religion. Thus, Mevptian arehi- 
tecture seeins to have been derived from a stone 
prototype, Assvrian from a wooden one — in accord- 
ance with the physical nature of the two countries. 
Assyrian art is the type of power, vigor, and 
action; Eyyptian that of ealn dignity and repose. 
The one is the expression of an ambitious, conquer- 
ing, and restless nature; the other of a race which 


seeins to have worked for itself alone and for 
eternity. Ata late period of Assyrian history, at 


the time of the building of the Nhorsabad palace 
(about the Stl®@century B. C.), a more intimate 
intercourse with Egypt through war or dynastic 
alliances than had previously existed, appears. to 
have Jed to the introduction of objects of Eeyptian 
manufacture into Assvria, and may have influenced 
to a limited extent its arts. A> precisely similar 
influence proceeding from WAssyriv has been re- 
matked at the same period in Egypt, probably 
arising from the conquest and temporary oecupa- 
tion of the latter country by the Assyrians, under 
a king whose name is read Asshur-bani-pal, men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (Bireh, Trans. 
of Lt. Soc. of Lit., new series). To this ave belong 
the ivories, bronzes, and nearly all the small objects 
of au Kevptian character, though not apparently 
of I vyptian workmanship, discovered in the Assvr- 
ian rus. It has been asserted, on the authority 
of an inseription believed to contain the names 
of certain Ilellenic artists from Jdalium, Citiuin, 
Salamis, Paphos, and other Greek cities, that, 
Greeks were employed by Lssarhaddon and his son 
In executing the sculptured decorations of their 
palaces (Rawl. //erod. i. 483). But, passing over 
the extreme uncertainty attaching to the decipher- 
ment of proper names in the cuneiform character, 
it must be observed that no remains whatever of 
Greek art of so early a period are known, which 
ean be compared in knowledge of principles and in 
beauty of execution and of desien with the sculp- 
tures of Assvria. Niebulir has remarked of Hel- 
lenic art, that “anything produced before the 
Persian war was altogether barbarous"? (34th Lee 
ture on clneicnt History). If Greek artists could 
execute such monuments in Assyria, why, it may 
be asked, did they not display equal skill in’ their 
own country? The influence, indeed, seems to 
have been entirely in the opposite direction. ‘The 
discoveries at Nineveh show alinost bevond a doubt 
that the Tonic clement in Greek art was derived 
from Assyria, as the Dorie came from Egypt. 
There is scarcely a leading form or a detail in the 
Tonic order which eannot be traced to Assyria — 
the volute of the column, the frieze of grittins, the 
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honeysuckle-horder, the guilloche, the Caryatides, 
and many other ornaments peculiar to the style. 
The arts of the Assyrians, especially their archi- 
tecture, spread to surrounding nations, as is usually 
the case when one race is brought into contact with | 
another in a lower state of civilization, They | 
appear to have crossed the Euphrates, and to have 
had more or less influence on the countries between 
it and the Mediterranean. Monuments of an 
Assyrian character have been discovered in various 


parts of Syria, and further researches would prob-' 


ably disclose many more. The arts of the Pheeni- 
gians, Judging from the few specimens preserved, 
show the same influence. In the absence of even 
the most insignificant remains, and of any imple- 
ments Which may with confidence be attributed to 
the Jews [.Arss], there are no materials for com- 
parison between Jewish and Assyrian art. It is 
possible that the bronzes and iveries discovered at 
Nineveh were of Phanician manufacture, like the 
vessels in Solomon's Temple. On the lion-weights, 
now in the British Museum, are inscriptions both 
in the cuneiform and Phoenician characters. The 
Assyrian inscriptions seem to indicate a direct 
dependence of Judiea upon Assyria from a very 
early period. From the descriptions of the Tem- 
ple and «houses? of Solomon (ef. 1 IX. vi., vile; 
2 Chr. iii, ive; Joseph. viii. 2; Fergusson’s Pal 
aces of Ninerch; and Layard, Nin. and Dab. p. 
642), it would appear that there Was much simi- 
larity between then: and the palaces of Nineveh, 
if not in the exterior architecture, certainly in the 
interior decorations, such as the walls paneled or 
wiinseoted with sawn stones, the sculptures on the 
slabs representing trees and plants, the remainder 
of the walls above the skirting painted with yari- 
ous colors and pictures, the figures of the winged 
eherubim carved “all the house round.” and es- 
pecially on the doorways, the ornaments of open 
tlowers, pomegranates, and lilies (apparently corre- 
sponding exactly with the rosettes, pomegranates, 
and honeysuckle ornaments of the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, Botta, Mon. de Nin, and Layard, Won, of 
Nin), and the ceiling, roof, and beams of eedar- 
wood. The Jewish edifices were however very 
much inferior in size to the Assyrian. Of objects 
of art (if we may use the term) contained in the 
Temple we have the description of the pillars, of 
the brazen sea, and of various bronze or copper 
vessels. ‘They were the work of [iram, the son 
of a Pheenician artist by a Jewish woman of the 
tribe of Napltali (LK. vii. 14), a fuet which gives 
us some insight into Phanician art, and seems t0| 
show that the Jews had no art of their own, as 
Hiram was fetehed from Tyre by Solomon. The 
Assyrian character of these objects is very remark- 
able. The two pillars and “ehapiters ” of brass 
had ornaments of lilies and pomegranates; the 
brazen sea was supported on oxen, and its rim was 
ornamented with flowers of lilies, whilst. the bases 
were ¢raven with lions, oxen, and cherubim on the 
vorders, and the plates of the ledges with eherubim, 

ms, and palm-trees. The vail of the Temple, of 
lifferent colors, had also cherubim wrought upon 
it. (Cf. Layard, Nin. and Bab. woodcut, p. d88, 
in which a large vessel, probably of bronze or 
copper, is represented supported upon oxen, and 
Mon. of Nin., series 2, pl. 60, 65, 68, —in which 
vessels with embossed rims apparently similar to 
these in Solomon's Temple are figured. — Also 
series 1, pl. 8, 44, 48, in which embroideries with 
therubim occur.) 
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The influence of Assyria to the eastward wa 
even more considerable, extending far into Asia. 
The Persians copied their architecture (with such 
modifications as the climate and the building- 
! materials at hand suggested), their sculpture, prob- 
ably their painting and their mode of writing, 
from the Assyrians. The ruined palaces of Persep- 
olis show the same general plan of construction 
as those of Nineveh — the entrances formed by 
| human-headed animals, the skirting of sculptured 
stone, and the inscribed slabs. The various relig- 
ious emblems and the ornamentation have the 
same Assyrian character. In Persia, however, a 
‘stone architecture prevailed, and the columns in 
Ithat material have resisted to this day the ravages 
i of time. 

The Persians made an advance in one respect 
;upon Assyrian sculpture, and probably painting 
‘likewise, in an attempt at a natural representation 
of drapery by the introduction of folds, of which 
there is only the slightest indication on Assyrian 
monuments. It may have been partly through 
Persia that the influence of Assyrian art passed 
into Asia Minor and thence into Greece; but it 
had probably penetrated far into the former country 
long before the Persian domination. We find it 
strongly shown in the earliest monuments, as in 
those of Lyeia and Phrygia, and in the archaic 
sculptures of Branchide. But the early art of 
Asia Minor still offers a most interesting field for 
investigation. Amongst the Assyrians, the arts 
were principally employed, as amongst all nations 
in their earlier stages of civilization, for religious 
aud national purposes. The colossal ‘figures at the 
doorways of the palaces were mythic combinations 
ee denote the attributes of a deity. The “Man- 
Bull" and the “ Man-Lion,’’ are conjectured to be 
jthe gods “ Nin” and “ Nergal,”’ presiding over 
war and the chase; the eagle-headed and _fish- 
| headed figures so constantly repeated in the sculp- 
itures, and as ornaments on vessels of metal, or in 
| embroideries — Nisroch and Dagon. The _bas- 
reliefs almost invariably record some deed of the 
kin, as head of the nation, in war, and in combat 
with wild beasts, or his piety in erecting vast 
palace-temples to the gods. Llitherto no sculp- 
tures specially illustrating the private life of the 
Assyrians have been discovered, except one or two 
incidents, such as men baking bread or tending 
horses, introduced as mere accessories into the 
historical bas-reliefs. This may be partly owing 
tu the fact that no traces whatever have yet been 
found of their burial-places, or even of their mode 
E dealing with the dead. It is chiefly upon the 
walls of tombs that the domestic life of the Egyp- 
| tians has been so fully depicted. In the useful arts, 
as in the fine arts, the Assyrians had made a prog- 
Ene which denotes a very high state of civiliza- 
tion [AseyriA]. When the inscriptions have 











been fully examined and deciphered, it will prob- 
ably be found that they had made no inconsiderable 
advance in the sciences, especially in astronomy, 
mathematics, numeration, and hydraulics. Al- 
though the site of Nineveh afforded no special 
advantages for commerce, aud although she owed 
her greatness rather to her political position as the 
capital of the empire, yet, situated upon a naviga- 
ble river communicating with the Euphrates and 
the Persian Gulf, she must have soon formed one 
of the great trading stations between that impor 
tant inland sea, and Syria, and the Mediterranean, 
and must have become a depot for the merchandise 
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supplied to a great part of Asia Minor, Armenia. 
and Persia. Her merchants are described in 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 24) ag trading in blue clothes and 
broidered work (such as is probably represented in 
the sculptures), and in Nahum (iii. 16) as “ multi- 
plied above the stars of heaven.’? The animals 
represented on the black obelisk in the British 
Museum and on other monuments, the rhinoceros, 
the elephant, tle double-humped camel, and various 
kinds of apes and monkeys, show a communication 
direct or indirect with the remotest parts of Asia. 
This intercourse with foreign nations, and the prac- 
tice of carrying toeAssyria as captives the skilled 
artists aud workmen of conquered countries, must 
have contributed greatly to the improvement of 
Assyrian manufactures. 

Writing and Language. — The ruins of Nin- 
eveh have furnished a vast collection of inscriptions 
partly carved on marble or stone slabs, and partly 
impressed upon bricks, and upon clay cylinders, or 
six-sided and eight-sided prisms, barrels, and tab- 
lets, which, used for the purpose when still moist, 
were afterwards baked in a furnace or kiln. (Cf. 
Kzekiel, iv. 1, Take thee a 
tile. ..and portray upon it 
the city, even Jerusalem.”’) 
The cylinders are hollow, 
and appear, from the hole 
pierced through them, to have 
been mounted so as to turn 
round, and to present their 
several sides to the reader. 
The character employed was 
the arrow-headed or cunei- 
form — so called from each 
letter being formed by marks or elements resem- 
bling an arrow-head or 1 wedge. This mode of 
writing, believed by some to be of Turanian or 
Scythic origin, prevailed throughout the prov- 
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inces comprised in the Assyrian, Babylonian, — 


and the eastern portion of the ancient Persian 
empires, from the earliest times to which any 
known record belongs, or at least twenty cen- 
turies before the Christian era, down to the period 
of the conquests of Alexander; after which epoch, 
although occasionally employed, it seems to have 
gradually fallen into disuse. It never extended into 
Syria, Arabia, or Asia Minor, although it was 
adopted in Armenia. A cursive writing resembling 
the ancient Syrian and Vhanician, and by some 
believed to be the original form of all other cursive 
writing used in Western Asia, including the Le- 
brew, appears to have also been occasionally em- 
ployed in Assyria, probably for documents written 
on parchment or papyrus, or perhaps leather skins. 
The Assyrian cuneiform character was of the same 
class as the Babylonian, only differing from it in 
the less complicated nature of its forms. Although 
the primary elements in the later Persian and so- 
called Median cuneiform were the same, yet their 
combination and thie value of the letters were quite 
distinct. The latter, indeed, is but a form of the 
Assyrian Jlerodotus terms all cuneiform writing 
the “ Assyrian writing’’ (Herod. iv. 87). This 
character may have been derived from some more 
ancient form of hieroglyphic writing; but if so, all 
traces of such origin have disappeared. The As- 
syrian and Babylonian alphabet (if the term may 
oe applied to above 200 signs) is of the most com- 
dicated, imperfect, and arbitrary nature — some 
sharacters being phonetic, others syllabic, others 
‘deographic — the same character being frequently 
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| used indifferently. This constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal difficulties in the process of decipherment. The 
investigation first commenced by Grotefend (lee 
ren, Asiatic Nations, vol. it. App. 2) has since beer 
earried on with much suecess by Sir If. Rawlinson, 
| Dr. Hincks, Mr. Norris, and Mr. lox Talbot, in 
| England, and by M. Oppert in France (sce papers 
i by those gentlemen in the Journals of the Roy. 
ws. Sue, in Transactions of Royal Irish Academy, 
in Journal of Sacred Literature, and in the Athe- 
neum). Although considerable doubt may still 
reasonably prevail as to the interpretation of de- 
tails, as to granunatical construction, and especially 
ag to the rendering of proper names, sutticient prog- 
ress has been made to enable the student to ascer- 
tain with some degree of confidence the general 
meaning and contents of an inscription. The 
people of Nineveh spoke a Semitic dialect, con- 
nected with the Hebrew and with the so-called 
Chaldee of the Books of Daniel and Ezra. This 
;avrees with the testimony of the O. T. But it is 
asserted that there existed in Assyria, as well as in 
Babylonia, a more ancient tongue belonging to a 
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Turanian or Seythic race, which is supposed to 
have inhabited the plains watered by the Tigris 
and Euphrates long before the rise of the Assyrian 
empire, and from which the Assyrians derived their 
civilization and the greater part of their mytholovy. 
‘It was retained for sacred purposes by the conquer- 
‘ing race, as the Latin was retained after the fall of 
the Roman T’mpire in the Catholic Church. In 
frayments of voenbularies discovered in the record- 
chamber at Kouyunjik words in the two languages 
are placed in parallel columns, whilst a ceutre col- 
won contains «a monouraphie or ideographic sign 
representing both. A large number of Turanian 
words or roots are further supposed to have existed 
in the Assyrian tongue, and tablets apparently in 
that language have been discovered in the ruins. 
The monumental inscriptions oecur on detached 
stele: and obelisks, of which there are several speci- 
mens in the British Museum from the Assyrian 
ruins, and one in the Berlin Museum discovered in 
the iskind of Cyprus; on the colossal human-headed 
lions and bulls, upon parts not occupied by sculp- 
ture, as between the legs; on the sculptured slabs, 
cenerally in bands between two bas-reliefs, to which 
they seem to refer: and. as in Persia and Armenia, 
earved on the face of rocks inthe hill-country. At 
Nimroud the same inscription is carved on nearly 
every slab in the N. W. palace, and generally re- 
peated on the back, and even carried across the 
sculptured colossal figures. The Assyrian inscrip- 
tions usually contain the chronicles of the king who 
built or restored the edifice in which they are found, 
records of his wars and expeditions mto distant 
countries, of the amount of tribute and spoil taken 
from conquered tribes, of the building of templea 
and palaces, and invocations to the gods of Assyria. 
Frequently every stone and kiln-burnt brick used is 
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a building bears the name and titles of the king,! A long list might be given of Biblical names 


and generally those of his father and grandfather occurring in the Assyrian inscriptions (id. 626). 
are added. ‘These inscribed bricks are of the great-, Those of three Jewish kings have been read, Jehu 
est value in restoring the royal dynasties. The' son of Khumri (Omri), on the black obelisk (JEHU; 
longest inscription on stone, that from the N. W.: 
palace of Nineveh containing the records of Sar-! 
danapalus IL., has 325 lines, that on the black ob- 
elisk has 210. The most important hitherto dis- 
covered in connection with Biblical history, is that 
upon a pair of colossal human-beaded bulls from 
Kouyunjik, now in the British Museum, containing 
the records of Sennacherib, and describing, amongst 
other events, his wars with Ilezekiah. It is accom- 
panied by a series of bas-reliefs believed to repre- 
vent the sieve and capture of Lachish (LACIUSIT; 
Layard, Nin. and Bab. pp. 148-153) 
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Impressions of the Signets of the Kings of Assyria and 
Egypt. (Original size.) 























Part of Cartouche of Sabaco, enlarged from the im- 
pression of his Signet. 


Layard, Nin. and Bab, p. 613), Menahem on a slab 
from the S. W. palace, Nimroud, now in the Brit- 
ish Museum (td. 617), and Hezekiah in the Kou- 
,yunjik records. The most important inscribed terra- 
‘cotta eylinders are — those from Kalah Sherghat, 
i with the annals of a king, whose name is believed 
to read ‘Tiglath Pileser, not the same mentioned in 
the 2d Book of Kings, but an earlier monarch, 
who is supposed to have reigned about B. c. 1110 
(Rawl. //erod. i. 457); those from Khorsabad con- 
taining the annals of Sargon; those from Kouyun- 
jik, especially one known as Bellino’s cylinder, witb 
the chronicles of Sennacherib; that from Nebbi 
Yunus with the records of Essar- 
haddon, and the fragments of 
three cylinders with those of his 
son. ‘The longest inscription on 
a cylinder is of 820 lines. Such 
cylinders and inseribed slabs 
were generally buried beneath 
the foundations of great public 
buildings. Many fragments of 
cylinders and a vast collectiou 
of inseribed clay tablets, many 
in perfect preservation, and some 
bearing the impressions of seals, 
were discovered in a chamber at 
Kouyunjik, and are now depos- 
ited in the ‘British Museum. 
‘They appear to inelude historical 
documents, vocabularies, astro- 
nomical and other calculations, 
calendars, directions for the per 


formance of religious cereme 
Jewisk Captives from Lachish (Kouyunjik). nies, lists of Bag 1s. their at 
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pributes, and the days appointed for their worship, 
descriptions of countries, lists of animals, grants 
of lands, etc., etc. In this chamber was also found 
the piece of clay bearing the seal of the Egyptian 
king, So or Sabaco, and that of an Assyrian mon- 
arch, either Sennacherib or his son, probably affixed 
to a treaty between the two, which having been 
written on parchment or papyrus, had entirely 
perished (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 156). 

The most important results may be expected 
when inscriptions so numerous and so varied in 
character are deciphered. A list of nineteen or 
twenty kings can already be compiled, and the 
annals of the greater number of them will prob- 
ably be restored to the lost history of one of the 
most powerful empires of the ancient world, and 
of one which appears to have exercised perhaps 
greater influence than any other upon the subse- 
quent condition and development of civilized man. 
(Assyria. ] 

‘The only race now found near the ruins of Nine- 
veh or in Assyria which may have any claim to be 
considered descendants from the ancient inhabitants 
of the country are the so-called Chaldean or Nes- 
torian tribes, inhabiting the mountains of Kur- 
distan, the plains round the lake of Ooroomiyah in 
Persia, and a few villages in the neighborhood of 
Mosul. They still speak a Semitic dialect, almost 
identical with the Chaldee of the books of Daniel 
and Itzra. A _ reseinblance, which may be but 
fanciful, has been traced between them and the 
representations of the Assyrians in the bas-reliets. 
Their plysical characteristics at any rate seem to 
mark them as of the same race. The inhabitants 
of this part of Asia have been exposed perhaps 
more than those of any other country in the world 
to the devastating inronds of stranger hordes. 
Conquering tribes of Arabs and of Tartars have 
more than once well-nigh exterminated the popu- 
lation which they found there, and have occupied 
their places. The few survivors from these terrible 
massacres have taken refuge in the mountain fast- 
nesses, where they may still linger. A curse seems 
to hang over a land naturally rich and fertile, and 
capable of sustaining a vast number of human 
beings. Those who now iuhabit it are yearly 
diminishing, and there seems no prospect that for 
generations to come this once-favored country 
should remain other than a wilderness. 

(Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains ; Ninereh 
and Babylon; and Monuments of Nineveh, 1st 
and 2d series; Botta’s onumens de Ninive ; 
Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and’ Persepolis 
Restored; Vaux'’s Nineveh and Persepolis.) 

A. H. 1. 

* We referred under Naum to some of the 
writers on the history and fall of Nineveh. We 
add here the names of a few others who treat of this 
subject, relying in part on Dr. Klcinert’s catalozue 
mentioned under the above head. G. I’. Grote- 
fend, Ueber Anlage u. Zerstérung der Cebdude 
Nimrud (1851). J. Brandis, Ueber den hist. 
“ewinn aus der Entzifferung der Assyr. Jn- 
schriften (1853). Gumpach, Adriss der Assy- 
risch-babyl. Geschichte. J. Olshausen, Priifung 
des Characters der in den Assyr. Inschriften 
semit. Sprache. V. A. and O. Strauss, Lander u. 
Stdtten der heil. Schrift, § 861, p. 8328 (1855). F. 
Spiegel, “Ninive” in Herzog’s Real-/ncyk. x. 
361-381 (1858), and a supplementary article, under 
the same title, xx. 219-935 (1866). J. Oppert, 
Chronilogie des Assyricns et Babyloniens. ¥. 
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Fresnel, /apeédition Scientifique en Aésopotamie, 
publige par J. Oppert (1858). Bonomi, Nineveh 
and its Palaces (1852), founded on Botta and 
Layard. W. K. Loftus, Zrareds and Researches 
in Chakdea and Susitna (1858). Dr. Pusey on 
Jonah, Minor Prophets, with a Commentary, Vart 
ili, (186L). Dr. Spiegel speaks in his second 
article in a much stronger tone of confidence with 
revard to the success of the cflorts which have 
been made to read the Assyrian iuscriptions. Ile 
declares his belief that the deciphering of the 
Assyrian alphabet) has been pursued hitherto on 
systematic and scientific principles; that there is 
good reason to hope that future studies will over- 
come any sll remaining obstacles to a more per- 
fect interpretation, and, in the mean time, that we 
may contide in the results already gained. It 
would be premature to expect this view to be 
universally accepted at present. 

The cabinet of Amherst Colleve contains some 
interesting antiquities from the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon. ‘They are such as several mystic 
figures of Assyrian deities sculptured on alabaster 
slabs, taken trom the palace of Sardanapalus (one 
of them eavle-headed, and supposed to be the 
NISROCIE of Scripture, 2K. xix. 37); a repre- 
sentation of Sardanapalus, armed as a warrior, aud 
in the act of giving thanks for victory, with in- 
scriptions which record his exploits; a winged 
human-headed lion; Sennacherib at the siege of 
Lachish (2 Chr. xxxil. 9); a fish-god, the head 
of the fish forming a mitre above the man; a 
sphinx, the body that of a lion, the face beardless, 
surmounted with a highly ornamented cap; a 
winged horse, the original type of the Greek 
Pevasus; a gryphon, the body that of a lion, with 
the wings and head of an eagle; and five bricks 
bearing inseriptions, among which are the names 
and titles of three successive kines. “ All the 
slabs bear inscriptions, reading from left to right, 
which are precisely identical, and refer to the king 
who built the palace. They are written in the 
cuneiform character, which was the monumental 
writing of the Assyrians, while an entirely distinct 
form was used for private documents *? (see Guide 
lo the Public Looms ard Cabinets of Amherst 
College, Amh. 1868). I. 

NIN’EVITES (Nivevira; [‘Tiseh. 8th ed. 
Nivevetrar:| Vineet). The inhabitants of Nine- 
veh (Luke xi. 30). 


NVSAN. [Montus.] 


NIS’ROCH (JAD [see below]: Mecepdx, 
Mai's ed. ’Eodpax; Alex. EoOpax (Comp. Neo- 
pax | in 2 1\.; Nacapax [Alex. Avapay] in I[s.; 
Nesroch). ‘The proper ume of an idol of Nine- 
veh, in whose temple Sennacherib was worshipping 
when assassinated by his sons, Adrammelech and 
Sharezer (2 K. xix. 37; Is. xxxvii. 38). Selden 
confesses his ignorance of the deity denoted by 
this name (de Dis Syris, synt. ii, ec. 10); but 
Beyer, in his sldditamenta (pp. 323-325) bas col- 
lected several conjectures. Jarchi, in his note on 
Ts. xxxvii. 38, explains Nisroch as ‘a beam, or 
plank, of Noah’s ark,” from the analysis which 
is given of the word by Rabbinical expositora 


(J7NDI = NID NW). What the true ety- 





a * See the plate whieh probably represents thir 
siege of Lachish as depictgd on the monuments, vol 
ii. p. 1579. U. 
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mology may be is extremely doubtful. If the 
origin of the word be Shemitic, it may be derived, 


as Gesenius sugvests, from the Heb. W3, which 
is in Arab. san eagle.’ with the termination 
och or ach, which is intensive in Persian,? so that 
Nisroch would signify © the great eagle" (comp. 
AktOCcH). But ait} must be confessed that this 
explanation is far from satisfactory. It is adopted, 
however, by Mr. Layard, who identifies with Nis- 
roch the eagle-headed human figure, which is one 
of the most) prominent on the earliest: Assyrian 
monuments, and is always represented as contend- 
Ine with and conquering the lion or the bull 
CVincveh, 458, 494). In another passage he 
endeavors to reconcile the facet that Asshur was the 
supreme god of the Assyrians, as far as ean be 
determined from the inscriptions, with the appear: 
ance of the name Nisrech as that of the ehief vod 
of Nineveh, by supposing that) Sennacherib may 
have been slain in the temple of WAsshur, and that 
the Hebrews, seeing everywhere the eavle-headed 
ficure, “may have believed it to be that. of the 
peculiar god of the Assyrians, to whom they con- 
sequently wave a name denoting an eagle’? (Vin. 
and Bab, p. 637, note). Other explanations, based 
upon the same etymology, have been given; such 
as that sugested by Beyer (Addit, p. 824), that 
Nisroch denotes * Noah's eaule,”’ that is «Noah's 
bird,’ that is +» Noah's dove,” the dove being an 
object of worship among the Assyrians (Lucian, 
de Jov. tray. c. 42): or that mentioned as more 
probable by Winer (Reade. s. ve), that it was the 
constellation Aquila, the cagle being in the Persian 
religion a symbol of Ormuzd. Parkhurst, deriving 


the word from the Chaldee root ITZO, 


as 


HIST, 


gs 


tery 


Serac 


(which occurs in Dan. vi. in the form Nats: 
sarecryyd, and is rendered in the A. V. © presi- 
dents’’), conjectures that Nisroch may be the 
impersonation of the solar fire, and substantially 
identical with Molech and Mileom, whieh are both 
derived from a root similar in meaning to sere. 
Nothing, however, is certain with regard to Nis- 
roch, except that these conjectures, one and all, 
are very little to be depended on. Sir HL. Rawlin- 
son says that Asshur had no temple at Nineveh 
in Which Sennacherib could have been worshipping 
(Rawlinson, Jerod. ic p. 590). He conjectures 
that’ Nisroch is not a genuine reading. — Josephus 
has a curious variation. Tle says (lu. x. 1, § 5) 
that Sennacherib was buried in’ his own temple 
called Arasce (€y T@ iim vag "Apaokn Aeyou- 
dvw). W. A. W. 


NITRE (2, nether: Eanos, virpov: nt- 
tram) oceurs in Prov. xxv. 20, «As he that taketh 
away a garment in cold weather, and as vinevar 
upon zedher, so is he that singeth songs to an 
heavy heart; *? and in Jer. ji, 22, where it is said 
of sinful Judah, “though thou wash thee with 
nether and take thee mueh borith [Soar], vet 
thine iniquity is marked before me.’ The sub- 
stance denoted is not that which we now under- 
stand by the term aifre, t. e. nitrate of potassa — 
“salt petre '’ — but the vitpoy OF Altpoy of the 
lireeks, the nifram of the Latins, and the rafron 
or native carbonate of. soda of modern chemistry. 
Much has been written on the subject of the nitrum 





@ So he says in his Thesaur., but in his Jesaia (i. 
¥76) he ecrrectly calls it a diminutive. 
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of the ancients; it will be enough to refer the 
sae to Beckmann, who (/istory of Inventicns, 

482, Bolmn's ed.) has devoted a chapter to this 
sillgeel. and to the authorities mentioned in the 
notes. It is uncertain at what time the Englisk 
term nitre first came to be used for scltpetre, but 
our translators no doubt understovu thereby the 
carbonate of suda, for nitre is so used by Holland 
in his translation of Pliny (xxxi. 10) in contra- 
distinction to saltpetre, which he gives as the 
marginal explanation of aphrunitrum, 

The latter part of the passage in Proverbs is 
well explained by Shaw, who says (7rav. ii. 387), 
“the unsuitableness of the singing of songs to a 
heavy heart is very finely compared to the con- 
traricty there is between vinegar and natron.”’ 
This is far preferable to the explanation given 
by Michaelis (De Nitro Hebreor. in Commentat. 
Socrt, Reg. pralect. i. 166; and Suppl. Lea. Heb. 
p. 1704), that the simile alludes to the unpleasant 
sinell arising from the admixture of the acid and 
alkali: it points rather to the extreme mental 
aitition produced by ill-timed mirth, the grating 
agaist the feelings, to make use of another meta- 
phor. Natron was and is_ still used by the 
Fevptians for washing linen; the value of soda in 
this respect is well known; this explains Jer. l. c., 
* thouch thou wash thee with soda,” ete. Hassel- 
quist (Trav. p. 275) says that natron is dug out 
of a pit or mine near Mantura in Egypt, and is 
mixed with Hmestone and is of a whitish-brown 
color. The Iteyptians use (1) to put into 
bread instead of yeast, (2) instead of soap, (3) as 
a cure for the toothache, being mixed with vine- 
car. Compare also Forskal (lor. s2egypt. Arab. 
p. xlvi.) who gives its Arabic names, afrun or 
natrun, 


Natron is found abundantly in the well-known 
soda lakes of Egypt described by Pliny (xxxi. 10), 
and referred to by Strabo (xvii. A. 1155, ed. 
Kramer), which are situated in the barren valley 
of Bakr-bcla-ma (the Waterless Sea), about 50 
miles W. of Cairo; the natron oceurs in whitish 
or Yellowish efflorescent crusts, or in beds three or 
four feet thick, and very hard (Volney, Trat. i. 
15), which in the winter are covered with water 
about two feet deep: during the other nine months 
of the year the lakes are dry, at which period the 
natron is procured. (See Andréossi, J/é¢motre sur 
la Vallee des’ Lacs de Natron, in Mém.. sur 
I Equpte, ii. 276, &.; Berthollet, Observat. sur le 
Natron, thid. 810; Deseript. de CEgypte, xxi. 
205.) W. H. 

NO. [No-Amon.] 

NOADI’AH (TY [whom Jehovah 
meels]: Nwadia: [V at. Nwadeia; Alex. Nwada:] 
Noadaia). 1. A Levite, son of Binnui, who with 
Meremoth, Eleazar, and Jozabad, weighed the 
vessels of gold and. silver belonging to the Temple 
which were brought back from Babylon (Ezr. viil. 
33). In 1 Esdr. viii. 63, he is called « Moeth the 
son of Sabban.”’ 

2. ([Nwadia: FA. Noadia:] Noadia.) The 
prophetess Noadiah joined Sanballat and Tobian 
in their attempt. to intimidate Nehemiah while 
rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. vi. 14). 
She is only mentioned in Nehemiah’s denuncis 
tion of his enemies, and is nei prominent in the 
narrative. 


NO’AH (m5 [rest, Ges. ; or, consolatios 
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Fiirst]: Na@e; Joseph. Ndéeos: Nvé), the tenth 
in descent from Adam, in the line of Seth, was 
the son of Lamech, and grandson of Methuselah. 
Of his father Lamech all that we know is com- 
prised in the words that he uttered on the birth 
of his son, words the more significant when we 
contrast them with the saying of the other Lamech 
of the race of Cain, which have also been preserved. 
The one exults in the discovery of weapons by 
which he may defend himself in case of need. 
The other, a tiller of the soil, mourns over the 
curse which rests on the ground, seeing in it evi- 
dently the consequence of sin. It is impossible to 
mistake the religious feeling which speaks of ‘the 
ground which Jehovah hath cursed.’ Not less 
evident is the bitter sense of weary and fruitless 
labor, mingled with better hopes for the future. 
We read that on the birth of a son ‘he called his 
name Noah, saying, This shall comfort us, fur our 
work and labor of our hands, because of (or from) 
the ground which Jehovah hath cursed.’” Nothing 
can be more exquisitely true and natural than the 
way in which the old man’s saddened heart turns 
fondly to his son. [lis own lot had been east in 
evil times; “but this,’’ he says, “shall comfort 
us.’” One hardly knows whether the sorrow or 
the hope predominates. Clearly there is an almost 
prophetic feeling in the name which he gives his 
son, and hence some Christian writers have seen 
in the languayve a prophecy of the Messiah, and 
have supposed that as Eve was mistaken on the 
birth of Cain, so Lamech in like manner was de- 
ceived in his hope of Noah. But there is no 
reason to infer from the language of the narrative 
that the hopes of either were of so definite a 
nature. The knowledge of a personal Deliverer 
was not vouchsafed till a much later period. 

In the reason which Lamech gives for calling his 
son Noah, there is a play upon the name whiclt it 
is impossible to preserve in English. Ile called 


his name Noah (I73, Noach, rest), saying, “this 


same shall comfort us” (AMDT, yenachamént). 


It is quite plain that the name “rest,’? and the 
verb ‘comfurt,” are of different roots; and we 
must not try to make a philologist of Lamech, and 
suppose that he was giving an accurate derivation 
of the name Noah. He merely plays upon the 
name, after a fashion common enough in all ages 
and countries. 


Of Noah himself from this time we hear noth- 
ing more till he is 500 years old, when it is said 
he begat three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 

Very remarkable, however, is the glimpse which 
we get of the state of society in the antediluvian 
world. The narrative it is true is brief, and on 
many points obscure: a mystery hangs over it 
which we cannot penetrate. But some few facts ure 
clear. The wickedness of the world is described 


@ In marked contrast with the simplicity and sober- 
ness of the Biblical narrative, is the wonderful story 
told of Noah’s birth in the Book of Enoch. Lamech’s 
wife, it is said, “ brought forth a child, the flesh of 
which was white as snow, and red as a rose; the hair 
of whose head was white like wool, and long; and 
whose eyes were beautiful. When he opened them he 
kluminated all the house like the sun. And when he 
was taken from the hand of the midwife, opening also 
his mouth, ho spoke to the Lord of righteousness,” 
ef@incch js terrified at the prodigy, and goes to his fi- 
ther Mathusale «nd tells him that he has begotten a 
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as having reached a desperate pitch, owing, it would 
seem, in a great measure to the fusion of two races 
which had hitherto been distinct. Aud further the 
marked features of the wickedness of the age were 
Just and brutal outraye. « They took them wives 
of all which they chose: ” and, “the earth was 
filled with violence.’ «The earth was corrupt, 
for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.’’ 
So far the picture is clear and vivid. But when we 
come to examine some of its details, we are left 
greatly at a loss. The narrative stands thus: 

And it came to pass when men (the Adam) 
began to multiply on the face of the ground and 
daughters were born unto them; then the sons of 
God (the Elohim) saw the daughters of men (the 
Adam) that they were fair, and they took to them 
wives of all that they chose. And Jehovah said, 
My spirit shall not for ever rule (or be humbled) in 
men, sceing that they are [or, in their error they 
are} but flesh, and their days shall be a hundred 
aud twenty years. ‘The Nephilim were in the earth 
in those days; and also afterwards when the sons 
of God (the Elohim) came in unto the daughters 
of men (the Adam), and children were born to 
them, these were the heroes which were of old, men 
of renown.” 


Here a number of perplexing questions present 
themselves: Who were the sons of God? Who 
the daughters of men? Who the Nephilim ? What 
is the meaning of « My spirit shall not always rule, 
or dwell, or he humbled in men ;"’ and of the words 
which follow, “ But their days shall be an hundred 
and twenty years?” 

We will briefly review the principal solutions 
which have been yiven of these difticulties. 

a. Sons of God and daughters of men. 

Three different interpretations have from very 
early times been given of this most singular pas- 
sae. 

1. The “sons of Elohim” were explained to 
mean sons of princes, or men of high rank (as in 
Ps. Ixxxil. 6, d'nd?Llyén, sons of the Most High) 
who degraded themselves by contracting martinces 
with “ the daughters of men,” ¢. ¢. with women of 
inferior position. This interpretation was defended 
by Ps. slix. 2, where “sons of men,” b’né dddm, 
means “ men of low degrec,”’ as opposed te b'né tz, 
“men of high deyree.”? Here, however, the oppo- 
sition is with &'n¢ ha-lohim, aud not with b'né ish, 
and therefore the passages are not parallel. This 
is the interpretation of the Targum of Onkelos, 
following the oldest Palestinian Kablala, of the 
later Targum, and of the Samaritan Vers. So also 
Symmachus, Saadia, and the Arabic of Erpenius, 
Aben Itzra, and Rk. Sol. TIsaaki. In recent times 
this view has been elaborated and put in the most 
favorable light by Schiller (Werke, x. 401, &e.): 
but it has been entirely abandoned by every modern 
conimentator of any note. 


son who is unlike other children. Ou hearing the story, 
Mathusala proceeds, at Lamech’s entreaty, to consult 
Enoch, * whose residence is with the angels.” Enoch 
explains that, in the days of his father Jared, © those 
who were from heaven disregarded the word of the 
Lord .. . laid aside their class and intermingled with 
women ;*? that consequently a deluge was to be sent 
upon the earth, whereby it should be “washed from 
all corruption; that Noah and his children should 
be saved ; and that his posterity should beget on the 
earth giants, not spiritual, but carnal (Book of Lan’ 
ch. cv. p. 161-63). 
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2. A second interpretation, perhaps not less an-| mythologies. The fact, too, that from such an in 
cient, understands by the» sons of Klohim,” angels. | tereourse + the mighty men’? were born, points in 
Su some ALSS. of the LXX., which according to} the same direction. The Greek «heroes ’’ were sons 
Procopius and Aneusting (De Cori. Dor xv. 23),| of the gods; od« ofe@a, says Plato in the Cratylus, 
had the reading &yyedor tod Oud, whilst others | Gre juibeot of Npwess wavres dno -yeydsvacw 
had yiot tod Oeod, the last having Leen venerally | épadévres 4 Oeds Ovnriis  Ovnrod Ocas. Even 
preferred sinee Cyril and) Augustine: so Joseph. | Hesiod’s account of the birth of the giants, mon- 
alnt. 133 Philo De Gigantibas (perhaps Aquila, | strous and fantastic as it is, bears tokens of having 
who has viol rov Ocov, of which, however, Jerome; originated in the same belief. In like manner it 
says, Leos tidelligens angelos sere sanctos); the} may be remarked that the stories of tnceubt and 
suecuhi, so commonly believed in the Middle Ages, 
and which even Heidegger (//ist. Sacr. i, 289) does 
eyptyyopot. the watchers? (as in Daniel); the , not discredit, had reference to a commerce between 
Book of Jubilees (translated by Dilhnann from the demous and mortals of the same kind as that nar- 
Ethiopie): the later Jewish Thagada, whenee we: rated in Genesis.® 
have the story of the fall of Shamehazai and Az-|  ‘Fwo modern poets, Byron (in his drama of Cain) 
azel,@ given by dellinek in the Midrash lbehir s| and Moore (in his Loves of the Angels), have availed 
and most of the older Fathers of the Church, find-| themselves of this last interpretation for the pur- 
ing probably in’ their Greek MSS. ayyeAo Tov, pore of their poems. 
Gcov. as Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, Clemens! 3. The interpretation, however, which is now 
Alex., Tertullian, and Lactantins. This view, how-, most generally received, is that which understands 
ever, seemed in later times to be too monstrous to! by “the sons of the Elohim” the family and de 
he entertained. Rt. Stn. b. Jochai anathematized | seendants of Seth, and by “the daughters of man 
it. Cyril calls it dromdrarov. ‘Vheodoret ( Qearst. | (Adami), the women of the family of Cain. So 
in Ger.) declares the maintainers of it to have lost) the Clementine Recognitions interpret + the sons 
their senses, euBpovtnto: Kal &yav HA(Oio1: Phi- | of the Elohim as Homines justi qui angelorum 
lastrins numbers it amon heresies, Chrysostom | vixerant vitam. So Ephrem, and the Christian 
among blasphemies. Finally, Calvin says of it, | Adam-Book of the East: so also, Theodoret, Chry- 
“Vetus iid commenttum de angelorum concubitu | sostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Jerome, Aucustine, and 
eum muliribus sua absurditate abuude refellitur, | others; and in later times Luther, Melancthon, Cal- 
ac mirun est doctos viros Gun crassis et prodigiosis ) vin, and a whole host of reeent commentators. They 
deliriis fuisse oltm faseinatos." Notwithstanding | all suppose that whereas the two lines of descent 
all which, however, any modern German commen- | from Adan:—the family of Seth who preserved 
tators very strenuously assert this view. They rest! their faith in God, and the family of Cain who 
their argument in favor of it mainly on these two lived only for this world — had hitherto kept dis- 
particulars: first. that «sous of God “is every | tinet, now a mingling of the two races took place 
where else in the O. Ty anime of the angels; and | which resulted in the thorough corruption of the 
next, that St. Jude seems to lend the sanction of | former, who falling away, plunged into the deepest 
his authority to this interpretation. With regard | abyss of wickedness, and that ic was this universal 
to the first of these reasons, it is not even certain; corruption which provoked the judgment of the 
that in all other passages of Scripture where | !lood.* 
“the sous of God" are mentioned angels are; 4. A fourth interpretation has recently been ad- 
meant. It is not absolutely vecessary so to under-| vanced and maintained with considerable ingenuity, 
stand the designation vither in Ps. xxix. 1 or] by the author of the Gencsis of the Earth and 
Ixxxix. 6, or even in Job i, ti. In any of these] Man. Tle understands by “ the sons of the Elo- 
passages it might mean holy men. dob xxxviii. 7,] him’ the © servants or worshippers of false gods” 
and Dan, ii. 28, are the only places in which it | [taking Elohin to mean not God but gods], whom 
certainly means angels. ‘The argument from St.| he supposes to have belonged to a distinct pre- 
dude is of more force; for he does compare the sin | Adamite race.“ The daughters of men,” he con- 
of the angels to that of Sodom and Gomorrha | tends, should be rendered © the daughters of Adam, 
(rovrots in ver. 7 must refer to the angels men- | or the Adamites,"* women, that is, descended from 
tioned in ver. 6), as if it were of a like unnatural} Adam. These last had hitherto remained true in 
kind. And that this was the meaning of St. Jude| their faith and worship, but were now perverted 
is rendered the more probable when we recollect | by the idolaters who intermarried with them. But 
his quotation from the Book of Enoeh where the | this hypothesis is opposed to the direct statements 
same view is taken. Further, that the angels liad [in the early chapters of Genesis, which plainly 
the power of assuming a corporeal form scems clear | teach the descent of all mankind from one common 
from many parts of the O. PT. All that can be | source. 
urged in support of this view has been said hy De- Whichever of these interpretations we adopt (the 
litzsch in his Die Genesis ausgelegt, and by Kurtz, | third perhaps is the most probable), one thing at 
Geseh. des Alten Bundes, and his treatise, Die hen | least is clear, that the writer intends to describe 4 
der Séhne Gottes. And it must be confessed that | fusion of races hitherto distinct, and to connect 
their arsuments are not without weight. The early | with this two other facts: the one that the off 
existence of such an interpretation seems at any | spring of these mixed marriages were men remark- 
rate to indicate a starting-point for the heathen | able for streneth and prowess (which is only in ac- 
Sa Se ee tase cordance with what has often been observed since 
«Tn Beresh. Rab. in Gen. vi. 2, this Azazel is declared namely, the superiority of the mixed race as com- 
to be the tutelary deity of women's ornaments and pared with either of the parent stocks); the other, 
paint, and is identified with the Azazel in Lev. xvi. 8. | - 
b Thomas Aquin. (pars i. qu. 51, art. 3) argues that e * Dr. Conant supports this explanation in a good 
it was possible for angels to lave children by mortal | note on Gen. vi. 2 (Book of Genesis, with a Revised 
wouien Version, N.Y. 188). 


Book of Enoch as quoted by Georgius Svneellus 
in his Chronoyraphia, where they are termed of 
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that the result of this intercourse was the thorough 
and hopeless corruption of both families alike. 


6. But who were the Nephilim? It should be 
observed that they are not spoken of (as has some- 
times been assumed) as the offspring of the + sons 
vf the Llohim’’ and “the daughters of men.” 
The sacred writer says, the Nephilim were on the 
earth in those days,” before he goes on to speak 
of the children of the mixed marriages. The name, 
which has been variously explained, only occurs 
once avain in Num. xiii. 33, where the Nephilim 
are said to have been one of the Canaanitish 
tribes. They are there spoken of as “men of 
great stature,’? and hence probably the rendering 
ylyavres of the LXX. and “the giants’”’ of our 
A. V. But there is nothing in the word itself to 
justify this interpretation. If it is of Hebrew 
origin (which, however, may be doubted), it: must 
mean either “ fallen,” 7. e. apostate ones; or those 
who “ fall upon ’’ others, violent men, plunderers, 
freebooters, etc. It is of far more importance to 
observe that if the Nephilim of Canaan were de- 
scendants of the Nephilim in Gen. vi. 4, we have 
bere a very strong argument for the non-universal- 
ity of the Deluge. [GranTs.] 


c. In consequence of the grievous and hopeless 
wickedness of the world at this time, God resolves 
to destroy it. My spirit,” He says, “shall not 
always dwell” (LXX. Vuly. Saad.), or ‘ bear 
sway,” in man, inasmuch as he is but flesh. The 
meaning of which seems to be that whilst God had 
put his Spirit in man, 2. e. not only the breath of 
life, but a spiritual part capable of recognizing, 
loving, and worshipping Him, man had so much 
sunk down into the lowest and most debasing of 
fleshly pleasures, as to have almost extinguished 
the higher light within him; as one of the l’athers 
says: anima victa libidine fit caro: the soul and 
spirit became transubstantiated into flesh. Then 
follows: *¢ But his days shall be a hundred and 
twenty years,’’ which has been interpreted by some 
to mean, that still a time of grace shall be given 
for repentance, namely, 120 years before the Ilood 
shall come; and by others that the duration of 
human life should in future be limited to this term 
of years, instead of extending over centuries as 
before. This last seems the most natural interpre- 
tation of the Ilebrew words. Of Noah’s life during 
this age of almost universal apostasy we are told 
but little. It is merely said, that he was a right- 
eous man and perfect in his generations (2. e. 
amongst his contemporaries), and that he, Itke 
Enoch, walked with God. This last expressive 
phrase is used of none other but these two only. 
To him God revealed his purpose to destroy the 
world, commanding him to prepare an ark for the 
saving of his house. And from that time till 
the day came for him to enter into the ark, we can 
hardly doubt that he was engaged in active, but as 
it proved unavailing efforts to win those about him 
from their wickedness and unbelief. lence St. 
Peter calls him “a preacher of righteousness.” 
Besides this we are merely told that he had three 





a@ Egypt's Place, etc., i. 482. 

b Knobel’s explanation is different. By the words, 
"to oa cubit (or within a cubit) shalt thou finish it 
above,’ he understands that, the window being in the 
side of the ark, a space of a cubit was to be left be- 
tween the top of the window and the overhanging roof 
of the ark which Noah removed after the flood had 
abated (viii. 13). There is, however, no reason to con- 
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sons, each of whom had married a wife; that he 
built the ark in accordance with Divine direction ; 
and that he was 600 years old when the Flood 
came. 

Both about the ark and the Flood so many 
questions have been raised, that we must consider 
each of these separately. 

The Ark. — The precise meaning of the He 


brew word (Tan, tébah) is uncertain. The word 
only occurs here and in the second chapter of Ix- 
odus, where it is used of the little papyrus boat in 
which the mother of Moses entrusted her child to 
the Nile. In all probability it is to the Old Egyp- 
tian that we are to look for its orivinal form. 
Bunsen, in his vocabulary, gives (61, 6a chest,” 
tpt, a boat,’’ and in the Copt. Vers. of ex. ii. 3, 


5, GHB is the rendering of t¢bah. The LXX 
employ two different words. In the narrative of 
the lood they use «K:Bwrds, and in that of Moses 
OBis, or according to some MSS. 6787. ‘The 
Book of Wisdom has gyedia; Berosus and Nicol. 
Damase. quoted in Josephus, wAotey and Adpva. 
The last is also found in Lucian, De Ded Syr. c. 
12. In the Sibylline Verses the ark is S0vpareoy 
Sama, olkos and KiBwrds. The ‘Targum and the 
Koran have each respectively given the Chaldee and 
the Arabic form of the [lebrew word. 

This «chest,’’ or © bout,’ was to be made of 
vopher (7. e. evpress) wood, a kind of timber which 
hoth for its lightness and its durability was em- 
ployed by the Phaznicians for building their vessels. 
Alexander the Great, Arrian tells us (vii. 19), 
mode use of it for the same purpose. The planks 
of the ark, after being put together, were to be 
protected by a coating of pitch, or rather bitumen 


(M22, LXX. &&padros), which was to be laid on 
both inside and outside, as the most effectual 
means of making it water-tight, and perhaps also 
as a protection against the attacks of marine ani- 
mals. Next to the material, the method of con- 
struction is described. The ark was to consist of 


a number of “ nests"? (33/7), or small compart- 
ments, with a view no doubt to the convenient dis- 
tribution of the different: animals and their food. 
These were to be arranged in three tiers, one above 
another; “ with lower, second, and third (stories) 
shalt thou make it.” Means were also to be pro- 
vided fur letting light into the ark. In the A. V. 
we read, & A window shalt thou make to the ark, 
and ina cubit shalt thou finish it above: ’? — words 
which it must be confessed convey no very intelli- 
gible idea. ‘The original, however, is obscure, and 
has been differently interpreted. What the « win- 


dow,”* or © light-hole" Ons: fschar) was, is very 
puzzling. It was to be at the top of the ark appar- 
ently. If the words © unto a cubit (Tas-Oe) 
shalt thou finish it abore, refer to the window 
and not to the ark itself, they seem to imply that 
this aperture, or skylight, extended to the breadtb 
of a cubit the whole length of the roof’ But if 





clude, as he does, that there was only one light. The 
great objection to supposing that the window was in 
the side of the urk, is that then a great part of the 
interior must have been left in darkness. And again 
we are told (vill. 13), that when the Flood abated Noah 
removed the covering of the ark, to look about hin 
to see if the earth were dry. This would have been 
unnecessary if the window had been in the side 
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so, it could not have been merely an open slit, for 
that would have admitted the rain. Are we then 
to suppose (hat some transparent, or at least trans- 
lucent, substance was etuploved 2 It would almost 
reer so.@ A different word is used in Gen. vill. 6, 
Where it is said that Noah opened the window ef 


theark. There the word is et (challén), which 
frequently occurs elsewhere in the same sense. Cer- 
tainly the story as there given doves imply a traus- 
parent window as Saalschutz Cirehdol. i. 811) has 
remarked.’ For Noah could wateh the motions of 
the birds outside, whilst at the same time he had to 
open the window in order to take them in. | Sup- 
posing then the fsohar to he, as we have said, a 
skvlivht, or series of skslights running the whole 
Jeneth of the ark (and the fem. form of the noun 
inclines one to regard it as a collective noun), the 
challoneé might very well be a single compartment 
of the larger window, whieh could be opened at 
will. But besides the window there was to be a 
door. This was to be placed in the side of the ark. 
“Phe door must have been of some size to adinit. 
the Jarger animals, for whose ingress it was mainly 
intended. It was no doubt above the highest 
draught mark of the ark, and the animals ascended 
to it probably by a sloping embankment. A door 
in the side is not more ditticult to understand than 
the port holes in the sides of our vessels.’’ 4 


Of the shape of the ark nothing is said; but its 
imensions are given. It was to be 300 cubits in 
length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in height. Supposing 
the cubit here to be the cubit of natural measure- 
ment, reckoning from the elbow to the top of the 
middle finger, we may get a rough approximation 
as to the size of the ark. The eubit, so measured 
(called in Deut. iti. 11, “the eubit of a man"), 
must of course, at first, like all natural measure- 
ments, have been inexact and fluctuating. In Jater 
times no doubt the Jews had a standard common 
cubit, as well as the royal cubit and sacred cubit. 
We shall probably, however, be near enough to the 
mark if we take the cubit here to be the commen 
eubit, which was reekoned (according to Mich., 


© Unto a cubit shalt thou finish it above " can hardly 
mean, as some have supposed, that the roof of the 
ark was to have this pitch ¢ for, considering that the 
ark was to be 50 cubits in breadth, a roof of a cubits 
pitch would have been almost flat. 


a Syimim. renders the word Scadarés. Theodoret has 
merely @vpav; Cr. Venet. gwraywyov; Vulg. fens- 
tran, The LXX. translate, strangely enough,  éqe- 
ovvaywr Tojoers THY KiBwrdy. The root of the word 
indicates that the ¢sjhar was something shtaing. Hence 
probably the Talmudic explanation, that God told Noah 
to fix precious stones in the ark, that they might give 
as much light as midday (Sanh. 108 0). 


b The only serious objection to this explanation is 
the supposed improbability of any substance like glass 
having been discovered at that early period of the 
world’s history. But we must not forget that even 
according to the Hebrew chronology the world had 
been in existence 1656 years at the time of the Flood, 
and according to the LXX., which is the more prob- 
able, 2.262. Vast strides must have been made in 
knowledge and civilization in such a lapse of time. 
Arts and sciences may have reached a ripeness, of 
which the record, fron its seantiness, conveys no ad- 
equnte conception. The destruction caused by the 
Flood must have obliterated a thousand discoveries, 
and left men to recover again by slow and patient steps 
the ground they had lost. 


alin, Gesen. and others) as equal to six hand 


only were aimed atin its construction: the one was 
it should have ample stowage, and the other 
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breadths, the hand-breadth being 34 inches. This 
therefore gives 21 inches for the cubit-e Accord- 
invly the ark would be 525 feet in length, 87 feet 
6 inches in breadth, and 52 feet 6 inches in height. 
This is very considerably larger than the largest 
British man-of-war. The Great Eastern, however, 
is both longer and deeper than the ark, being 680 
feet in Jenyth (691 on deck), 83 in breadth, and 58 
in depth. Solomon's Temple, the proportions of 
Which are given in 1 K. vi. 2, was the same height 
as the ark, but only one-fifth of the length, and less 
than half the width. 

It should be remembered that this huge structure 
Was only intended to float on the water, and was 
not in the proper sense of the word a ship. It had 
neither mast, sail, nor rudder; it was in fact noth- 
iny but an enormous floating house, or oblong box 
rather, “as it is very likely,’? says Sir W. Raleigh, 
«that the ark had /undum planum, a flat bottom, 
and not raysed in form of a ship, with a sharpness 
forward, to cut the waves for the better speed.” 
The figure which is commonly given to it by paint- 


ers, there can be no doubt is wrong. ‘Two objects 


that it should be able to keep steady upon the water. 
It was never intended to be carried to any great 
distance from the place where it was originally 
built. A curious proof of the suitability of the 
ark for the purpose for which it was intended was 
viven by a Duteli merchant, Peter Jansen, the 
Mennonite, who in the vear 1604 had a ship built at 
HToorn of the same proportions (though of course 
not. of the same size) as Noah’s ark. It was 120 
feet long, 20 broad, and 12 deep. This vessel, 
unsuitable as it was for quick voyages, was found 
remarkably well adapted for freightage.* It was 
ealeulated that it would hold a third more lading 
than other vessels without requiring more hands to 
work it. A similar experiment is also said to have 
heen made in Denmark, where, according to Rey- 
her, several vessels called * fleuten *’ or floats were 
built after the model of the ark. : 





¢ A different word from either of these is used in 
vii. 11 of the windows of heaven, HAIN, drubboth 


(from ITS, “ to interweave ”), lit. “ net-works ” or 
 wratings ’? (Ges. Thes. in v.). 


d Kitto, Bible Illustrations, Antediluvians, ete., p- 
142. The Jewish notion was that the ark was entered 
by means of a ladder. On the steps of this ladder, the 
story goes, Og, king of Bashan, was sitting when the 
Flood eame; and on his pledging himself to Noab and 
his sons to be their slave forever, he was suffered to 
remain there, and Noah gave him his food each day 
out of a hole in the ark (Pirke R. Eliezer). 

e See Winer, Realic. © Elle.” Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his History of the World, reckons the cubit at 18 
inches. Dr. Kitto calls this a safe way of estimating 
| the cubit in Scripture, but gives it himself as = 21.888 
inches. For this inconsistency he is taken to task by 
Hugh Miller, who adopts the measurement of Sir W 
Raleigh. 

J Augustine (De Civ. D. lib. xv.) long ago diacov- 
ered another excellence in the proportions of the ark ; 
land that is, that they were the same as the propor- 

tions of the perfect human figure, the length of which 
from the sole to the crown is six times the width 
veross the chest, and ten times the depth of the re 
cuimbent figure measured in a right line from the 
ground. 
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After having given Noah the necessary instruc- 
sions for the building of the ark, God tells him the 
purpose for which it was designed. Now for the 
first time we hear how the threatened destruction 
was to be accomplished, as well as the provision 
which was to be made for the repeopliny of the 
earth with its various tribes of animals. ‘The earth 
is to be destroyed by water. “ And I, behold [ do 


bring the flood (D927) — waters upon the 
earth — to destroy all flesh wherein is the breath 
of life... but I will establish my covenant with 
thee, etc.”’ (vi. 17, 18). The inmates of the ark 
are then specified. They are to be Noah and _ his 
wife, and his three sons with their wives: whence 
it is plain that he and his family had not yielded 
to the prevailing custom of polyeamy. Noah is 
also to take a pair of each kind of animal into the 
ark with him that he may preserve them alive; 


birds, domestic animals (Mam72)," and creeping 
things are particularly mentioned. He is to pro- 
vide for the wants of each of these stores © of every 
kind of food that is eaten.’ It is added, “ Thus 
did Noah; according to all that God (Elohim) 
commanded him, so did he.” 


in the following chapter. The pairs of animals are 
now limited to one of unclean animals, whilst of 
clean animals and birds (ver. 2) Noah is to take to 
him seven pairs (or as others think, seven individ- 
uals, that is threg pairs and one supernumerary male 
for sacrifice).” How is this addition to be accounted 
for? May we not suppose that we have here traces 
of a separate document interwoven by a later writer 
with the former history? The passage indeed has 
not, to all appearance, been incorporated intact, but 
there is a coloring about it which seems to indicate 
that Moses, or whoever put the Book of Genesis 
into its present shape, had here consulted a difler- 
ent narrative. ‘The distinct use of the Divine 
names in the same phrase, vi. 22, and vii. 5 — in 
the former Elohim, in the latter Jehovah — sug- 
gests that this may have been the cuse.c It does 
not follow, however, from the mention of clean 
and unclean animals that this section reflects a 
Tevitical or post-Mosaic mind and handling. 
There were sacrifices before Moses, and why mav 
there not have been a distinction of clean and 
unclean animals? It may be true of many other 
things besides circumcision: Moses gave it you, not 





@ Only tame animals of the larger kinds are ez- 
wessly mentioned (vi. 20); and if we could be sure 
that none others were taken, the difficulties connected 
with the necessary provision, stowage, etc., would be 
materially lessened. It may, however, be urged that 
fn the first instance “ every living thing of all flesh ” 
(vi. 19) was to come into the ark, and that afterwards 
(vif. 14) “ every living thiug ” is spoken of not as in- 
eluding, but as distinct from the tame cattle, and that 
consequently the inference is that wild animals were 
Ibeant. 

b Calv., Ges., Tuch, Baumg., and Delitzsch, under- 
stand seven individuals of euch species. Del. argues 


that, if we take myaw here to mean seven pairs, we 


must also take the maw before to mean two pairs 


‘and Origen does so take it, cont. Crls. iv. 41). But 
without arguing, with Knobel, that the repetition of 
che numeral in this case, and not in the other, may 
nerhaps be designed to denote that here pairs are to be 
understood, at any rate the addition “male and his 
female” renders this the more probable interpretation. 
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because it was of Moses, but because it was of the 
fathers. 


Are we then to understand that Noah literally 
conveyed a pair of all the animals of the world into 
the ark? 9 This question virtually contains in it 
another, namely, whether the delnge was universal, 
or only partial? If it was only partial, then of 
course it was necessary to find room but for a 
comparatively smali number of animals: and the 
dimensions of the ark are ample enouch for the 
required purpose. The argtunent on this point has 
already been so well stated by Hugh Miller in his 
Testimony of the Rocks, that we need do little 
more than give an abstract of it here. After say- 
ing that it had for ages been a sort of stock 
problem to determine whether all the animals in 
the world by sevens. and by pairs, with food sufti- 
cient to serve them for a twelvemonth could have 
heen accommodated in the given space, he quotes 
Sir W. Raleieh’s calculation on the subject.” Sir 
Walter proposed to allow for eighty-nine distinet 
species of beasts, or lest any should be omitted, for 
v hundred several kinds.’ He then by a curious 
sort of estimate, in which he considers “one ele- 


iphant as equal to four beeves, one lion to two 
A remarkable addition to these directions occurs | 


wolves,’ and so on, reckons that the space occupied 
by the different antinals would be equivalent to the 
spaces required for 9L (or say 120) beeves, four 
seore sheep, and three score and four wolves. 
All these two hundred and cichty beasts © might 
be kept in one story. or rvom of the ark, in their 
several cabins; their meat in a second; the birds 
and their provision ina third, with space to spare 
for Noah and his family, and all their necessaries.” 
“Such,” says Hugh Miller, * was the calculation 
of the great voyager Raleigh, a man who had a 
more practical acquaintance with sfowage than 
perhaps any of the other writers who have speen- 
lated on the capabilities of the ark, and his esti 
inate seems sober and judicious.” He then goes 
on to show how enormously these limits are ex- 
ceeded by our present knowledge of the extent 
of the animal kingdom. Butlon doubled Raleigh's 
number of distinct species, During the last thirty 
years so astonishing has been the progress of dis- 
covery, that of mammals alone there have heen 
ascertained) to exist more than eight times the 
number whieh Buflon cives. In the first edition 
of Johnston's Physical Atlas (1848), one thousand 
six hundred and twenty-six different species of 


¢ Tt is remarkable, moreover, that whilst in ver. 2 
it is said, © Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee 
by sevens,” in vv. 8, 9, it is said, Of clean beasts, 
and of beasts that are not clean,” ete, there went in 
tivo and two unto Noah into the ark? This again 
looks like a compilation from different sources. 

d The earliest statement on the subject I have met 
with is in the Pirke R. Eliezer, where it is said that 
Noah took 32 kinds of birds, and 365 species of beasts, 
with him into the ark. 


e Heidegger in like minner (Ast. Saer. i. 6183 
thinks he is very Ilberal in allowing 300 kinds of ani- 
mals to have been taken into the ark, and considers 
that this would give 60 cubits of solid contents for 
each kind of animal, He then subjoins the far more 
elaborate and really very curious computation of Joh. 
Temerarinus in his Chronol. Demonstr., who reckons 
after Sir W. Raleigh's fashion, but enumerates all the 
different species of known animals (amongst which he 
mentions Pegasi, Sphiuxes, and Satyrs), the Kind and 
quantity of provision, the method of stowave, ete. 
See ILcidegger, as above, pp. 506, 607, and 518-521. 
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mammals are enumerated; and in the second edi- | with wings, that, like the wika of the natives, they 


tion (1856) one thousand six hundred and _fifty- 
eight species. To these we must add the six 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six birds of 
Lesson, and the six hundred and_ fifty-seven or 
(subtracting the sea-snakes, and perhaps the tur- 
tles) the six hundred and forty-two reptiles of 
Charles Bonaparte. 

Take the case of the clean animals alone, of 
which there were to be seven introduced into the 
ark. Admitting, for argument sake, that only 
seven individuals, and not seven pairs, were intro- 
duced, the number of these alone, as now known, 
is sufficient to settle the question. Mr. Water- 
house, in the vear 1856, estimated the oxen at. 
twenty species; the sheep at twenty-seven species ; 
the voats at twenty; and the deer at fifty-one. 
«Jn short, if, exeluding the lamas and the musks 
as doubtfully elcan. tried by the Mosaic test, we 
but add to the sheep, goats, deer, and cattle, the 
forty-eight species of unequivocally clean antelopes, 
and multiply the whole by seven, we shall have as 
the result a sum total of one thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-two individuals, a number more 
than four times greater than that for which 
Raleigh made provision in the ark.” It would be 
curlous to ascertain what number of animals could 
possibly be stowed, together with sufficient’ food 
to last for a twelvemonth, on board the Great 
Keastern. 

But it is not only the inadequate size of the ark 
to contain all, or anything like all, the progenitors 
of our existing species of animals, which is con- 
elusive against a universal deluge.@ Another fact 





| ean only run along the ground.’? And what is 
very reniarkable, this law with regard to the distri- 
ution of animals does not date merely from the 
Ihuman period. We find the gigantic forms of 
‘those ditlerent species which during the later ter- 
;tiary epochs preceded or accompanied the existing 
forins, occupying precisely the same habitats. In 
1S. America, for instance, there lived then, side by 
‘side, the gigantic sloth (megatherium) to be seen 
lin the British Museum, and the smaller animal of 
the same species which has survived the extinction 
of the larger. Australia in like manner had then 
its gigantic marsupials, the very counterpart in 
every thing hut in size of the existing species. 
| And not only are the same mammals found in the 
sane localities, but they are surrounded in every 
respect by the same circumstances, and exist in 
|colupany with the same birds, the same insects, 
the same plants. In fact so stable is this law that, 
l although prior to the pleistocene period we find a 
different distribution of animals, we still find each 
separate locality distinguished by its own species 
both of fauna and of flora, and we find these 
crouped together in the same manner as in the 
later periods. It is quite plain, then, that if all 
ithe animals of the world were literally gathered 
; toxether in the ark and so saved from the waters 
of a universal deluge, this could only have been 
effected (even supposing there was space for them 
in the ark) by a most stupendous miracle. The 
sloth and the armadillo must have been brought 
weross oceans and continents from their South 
American home, the kangaroo from his Australian 














points with still vreater force, if possible, in the; forests and prairies, and the polar bear from bis 


same direction, and that is the manner in whieh 
we now find these animals distributed over the 
earth's surface. Linmeeus held, early in the last 
century, that all creatures which now inhabit the 
globe had proceeded originally from some such 
common centre as the ark might have furnished; 
but no zodlovist acquainted with the distribution 
of species can acquiesce in any such conclusion now. 
We now know that every great continent has its 
own peculiar fauna; that the original centres of 
distribution must have been not one, but) many; 
further, that the areas or cireles around these cen- 
tres must have been occupied by their pristine 
animals in ages long anterior to that of the Noa- 
chian Deluge; nay that in even the latter veologic 
ages they were preceded in them by animals of the 
same general type.’’ ‘Thus, for instance, the ani- 
mals of South America, when the Spaniards first 
penetrated into it, were found to be totally distinct 
from those of Europe, Asia, or Africa. ‘The puma, 
the jaguar, the tapir, the Iama, the sloth, the 
armadilloes, the opossums, were animals which had 
never been seen elsewhere. So again Australia 
has a whole class of animals, the marsupials, quite 
unknown to other parts of the world. The vyari- 
ous species of kangaroo, phascolomys, dasyurus, 
and perameles, the flying phalangers, and other no 
less singular creatures, were the astonishment of 
naturalists when this continent was first discov- 
ered. New Zealand likewise, “though singularly 
devoid of indigenous mammals and reptiles... 
has a searcely less remarkable fauna than either 
of these vreat continents. It consists almost ex- 
clusively of birds, some of them so ill provided 
a * This argument against tho universality of the 
Reluge is valid, of course, only against those who deny 


icebergs, to that part of Armenia, or the Euphrates 
Valley, where the ark was built. These and all 
the other animals must have been brought in per- 
fect subjection to Noah, and many of them must 
have been taught to forget their native ferocity in 
order to prevent their attacking one another. They 
must then further, having been brought by super 
natural means from the regions which they occu- 
pied, have likewise heen carried back to the same 
spots by supernatural means, care having moreover 
been taken that no trace of their passage to and 
fro should be left. 

But the narrative does not compel us to adopt 
so tremendous an hypothesis. We shall see more 
clearly when we come to consider the language 
used with regard to the Flood itself, that even 
that language, strong as it undoubtedly is, does 
not oblige us to suppose that the Deluge was uni- 
versal. But neither does the language employed 
with regard to the animals lead to this conclu- 
sion. It is true that Noah is told to take two 
“of every living thing of all flesh,’ but that could 
only mean two of every animal then known to 
him, unless we suppose him to have had super- 
natural information in zodlogy imparted — a thing 
quite incredible. In fact, but for some misconcep- 
tions as to the meaning of certain expressions, n¢ 
one would ever have suspected that Noah’s know!- 
edge, or the knowledge of the writer of the narra- 
tive, could have extended beyond a very limited 
portion of the globe. 

Again, how were the carnivorous animals sup- 
plied with food during their twelve months’ abode 
in the ark? This would have been difficult even 





the propagation of “existing species” from thel 
genera or types. H. 
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for the very limited number of wild animals in 
Noah’s immediate neighborhood. For the very 
large numbers which the theory of a universal 
Deluge supposes, it would have been quite impos- 
sible, unless again we have recourse to miracle, 
and either maintain that they were miraculously 
supplied with food, or that for the time being the 
nature of their teeth and stomach was changed, so 
that they were able to live on vegetables. But 
these hypotheses are so extravagant, and so utterly 
unsupported by the narrative itself, that they may 
be safely dismissed without further comment. 


The Flood. — The ark was finished, and all its 
living freight was gathered into it as in a place of 
safety. Jehovah shut him in, says the chronicler, 
speaking of Noah. And then there ensued a 
solemn pause of seven days before the threatened 
destruction was let loose. At last the Flood came; 
the waters were upon the earth. The narrative 
is yivid and forcible, though entirely wanting in 
that sort of description which in a modern his- 
torian or poet would have occupied the largest 
space. We see nothing of the death-struvvle; we 
hear not the cry of despair; we are not called 
upon to witness the frantic agony of husband and 
wife, and parent and child, as they fled in terror 
before the rising waters. Nor is a word said of 
the sadness of the one righteous man who, safe 
himself, looked upon the destruction which he 
could not avert. But one impression is left upon 
the mind with peculiar vividness, from the very 
simplicity of the narrative, and it is that of utter 
desolation. This is heightened by the contrast and 
repetition of two ideas. On the one hand we are 
reminded no less than six times in the narrative 
in ce. vi., vii., viii, who the tenants of the ark 
were (vi. 18-21, vii. 1-3, 7-9, 13-16, viii. 16, 17, 
18, 19), the favored and rescued few; and on the 
ther hand the total and absolute blotting out of 
everything else is not less emphatically dwelt upon 
(vi. 13, 17, vii. 4, 21-23). This evidently designed 
contrast may especially be traced in ch. vii. lirst, 
we read in ver. 6, And Noah was six hundred 
tears old when the flood came — waters upon the 
arth." Then follows an account of Noah and 
his family and the animals entering into the ark. 
Next, verses 10-12 resume the subject of ver. 7: 
“And it came to pass after seven days that the 
waters of the flood were upon the earth. In the 
six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, on the seventeenth day of the month, on 
the self-same day were all the fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and the windows (or flood-vates) 
of heaven were opened. And the rain was upoi 
the earth forty days and forty nights.” Ayain 
the narrative returns to Noah and his companions 
and their safety in the ark (vv. 13-16). And 
then in ver. 17 the words of ver. 12 are resumed, 
and from thence to the end of the chapter a very 
simple but very powerful and impressive descrip- 





@ It is impossible to say how this reckoning of time 
was made, and whether a lunar or solar yenr is meant. 
Much ingenuity has been expended on this question 
- ‘eee Delitzsch’s Comment.), but with no satisfactory 
wesults. 

6 The raven was supposed to foretell changes in the 
weather both by its flight and its cry (Flian, H. A. 
vii. 7; Virg. Georg. i. 882, 410). According to Jowish tra- 
dition, the raven was preserved in the ark in order to 
de the progenitor of the birds which afterwards fed 
alijah by the brook Cherith. 
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tion is given of the appalling catastrophe: “ And 
the flood was forty days upon the earth: and the 
waters increased and bare up the ark, and it 
was lift up from off the earth. And the waters 
prevailed and = inereased exceedingly upon the 
earth: and the ark went on the face of the waters. 
And the waters prevailed very exceedingly upon 
the earth, and all the high mountains which 
[were] under the whole heaven were covered. 
Vifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail, and 
the mountains were covered. And all flesh died 
which moveth npon the earth, of fowl, and of cat- 
tle, and of wild beasts, and of every ereeping thing 
which creepeth upon the earth, and every man. 
All in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all 
that was in the dry land, died. And every sub- 
stance which was on the face of the ground wag 
blotted out, as well man as cattle and creeping 
thing and fowl of the heaven: they were blotted 
out from the earth, and Noah only was left, and 
they that were with him in the ark. And the 
waters prevailed on the carth a hundred and fifty 
days." 


The waters of the Flood increased for a period of 
190 days (40-150, comparing vii. 12 and 2+). 
And then * God remembered Noah,’ and made a 
wind to pass over the earth, so that the waters 
were assuaced. The ark rested on the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month « on the mountains of 
Ararat. After this the waters gradually decreased 
till the first day of the tenth month, when the tops 
of the mountains were seen. It was then that 
Noah sent forth, first, the raven,’ which flew hither 
and thither, resting probably on the mountain-tops, 
but not returning to the ark; and next, after an 
interval of seven days (cf. vili. 10) the dove, “to 
see if the waters were abated from the ground” 
(2. e. the lower plain country). “ But the dove,” 
it is beautifully said, “found no rest for the sole 
of her foot, and she returned unto him into the 
ark.’ After waiting for another seven days he 
again sent forth the dove, which returned this time 


with a fresh (FAD) olive-leaf in her mouth, a sign 
that the waters were still lower.¢ And once more, 
after another interval of seven days, he sent forth 
the dove, and she ‘returned not again unto him 
any more,” having found a home for herself upon 
the earth. No picture in natural history was ever 
drawn with more exquisite beauty and fidelity than 
this: it is admirable alike for its poetry and its 
truth. 


On reading this narrative it is difficult, it must 
be confessed, to reconcile the language employed 
with the hypothesis of a partial deluge. The 
difficulty does not lie in the largeness of most. of 
the terms used, but rather in the precision of one 
sinvle expression. It is natural to suppose that 
the writer, wheff he speaks of “all flesh,” all 
in whose nostrils was the breath of life,’ refers 





¢ The olive-tree is an evergreen, and seems to have 
the power of living under water, according to Theo- 
phrastus (Hist. Plant. iv. 8) and Pliny (i. N. xiii. 
50), who mention olive-trees in the Red Sea. The 
olive grows in Armenia, but only in the valleys on the 
south side of Ararat, not on the slopes of the mountain. 
Tt will not flourish at an clevation where even the 
mulberry, walnut, aud apricot are found (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, x. 920). 
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only to his own Joeality. ‘This sort of language is 
common enough in the Bible when only a small 
part of the elobe is intended. ‘Thus, for instance, 
It is said that ‘add countrics came into Egypt to 
Joseph to buy corn;* and that ‘a decree went 
out from Cwsar Augustus that aff the world should 
be taxed.” In these and many similar passages 
the expressions of the writer are obviously not to 
be taken in an exactly literal sense. Even the 
apparently very distinct phrase «= all the high hills 
that were welder the whole hearcw were covered ” 
may be matehed by another precisely similar, 
Where it is said that God would put the fear and 
the dread of Israel upon crery uation under 
heaven. It requires no effort to see that such lan- 
yuacre is framed with a kind of poetic breadth. The 
real dithieulty Ties in the connecting of this state- 
went with the distriet in which Noah is: supposed 

have lived and the assertion that the waters 
prevailed fifteen cubits upward. [tthe Ararat on 
which the ark rested be the present mountain of 
the same mune, the highest peak of which is more 
than 17,000 feet above the sea (ARAL vr], it would 
have been quite impossible for this to have been 
eovercd, the water reaching 15 eubits, te. 26 feet 


above it, unless the whole earth were submerved, | 


The author of the Genesis ef the hearth, ete. has 
endeavored to escape this ditheulty by shifting the 
suene of the eatustrophe to the low country on the | 
bauks of the Tigris and Muphrates (2 miraculous | 
overflow of these rivers beme suticient to aeeount 
for the Deluge), and supposing that the + fifteen 
cubits upward 7? are to be reckoned, net from the 
top of the mountains, but from the surface of the 
plain. By © the hich hills ° he thinks may be meant 
only slight elevations, called «high “ beeause they 
were the highest parts overflowed. But. fifteen 
cnbits is only a little more than twenty-six feet, 
and it seems absurd to suppose that sueh trifling 
elevations are described as © all the high hills under 
the whole heaven.’ At this rate the ark itself 
must have been twice the height of the hichest 
mountain, "Phe plain meaning of the narrative is, 
that faras the eve could sweep, not a solitary moun- 
tain reared its head above the waste of waters. On 
the other hand, there is no neeessity for assuming 
that the ark stranded on the high peaks of the 
mountain now called Ararat, or even that. that 
mountain was visible. A] lower mountain-range, 
such as the Zagros rance for instanee, may be in- 
tended. And in the absence of all geovraphical 
certainty in the matter it is) better to adept some 
such explanation of the difficulty. Indeed it is out 
of the question to imagine that the ark rested on 
the top of a mountain whieh is covered for 4,000 
feet from the sunmnit with perpetual snow, and the 
deseent from whieh would bave beeu a very serious 
matter both to men and other animals. The loeal 
tradition, aecording to whieh fraynents of the ark 
are stil believed to remain on the summit, ean 
weich nothing when balanced avainst so extreme an 
improbabilitv. Assuming, then, that the Ararat 
here mentioned is not the monntain of that) name 
in Armenia, we may also asstune the inundation to 
have been partial, and may suppose it. to have ex- 
tended over the whole valley of the Euphrates, and 
~astward as far as the rauge of mountains running 
down to the Persian Gulf, or further. As the 

> In avaluable paper by Mr. Joseph Prestwich 
recently published in the PAvosophical Transactions), 
it is euggested that in all probability the origin of man 








‘other way. 
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inundation is said to have been caused by the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, as 
well as by the rain, some great and sudden sub- 
sidence of the land may have taken place, accom- 
ipamed by an inrush of the waters of the Persian 
Giulf, similar to what occurred in the Runn of 


‘Cutch, on the eastern arm of the Indus, in 1819, 


when the sea flowed in, and in a few hours con- 
\eited a tract of land, 2,000 square miles in area, 
into an inland sea or lagoon (see the account of 
this subsidence of the Delta of the Indus in Lyell's 
Principles of Geology, pp. 460-63). 
It has sometimes been asserted that the facts of 
geoloxy are conclusive against the possibility of a 
universal deluge. Formerly, indeed, the existence 
‘of shells and corals at the top of high moun- 
Itains was taken to be no less conclusive evidence the 
They were constantly appealed to as 
a pruof of the literal truth of the Scripture narra- 
tive. And so troublesome and inconvenient a proot 
did it seem to Voltaire, that he attempted to ac- 
count for the existence of fossi] shells by arguing 
that cither they were those of fresh-water lakes and 
‘rivers evaporated during dry seasons, or of land- 
snails developed in unusual abundance during wet 
ones; or that they were shells that had been dropped 
from the hats of pilgrims on their way from the 
‘Holy Land to their own homes; or in the case of 
the ammonites, that they were petrified reptiles. 
i It speaks ill for the state of science that such argu- 
‘ments could be advanced, on the one side for, and 
ou the other against, the universality of the Del- 
uge. And this is the more extraordinary — and 
the fact shows how very slowly, where prejudices 
stand in the way, the soundest reasoning will be 
listened to— when we remember that so early as 
the year 1517 an Italian named Fracastoro had dem- 
onstrated the untenableness of the vulgar belief 
Which associated these fossil remains with the Mo- 
saic Deluge. + That inundation,’ he observed, 
‘was too transient: it consisted principally of tlu- 
Viatile waters: and if it had transported shells to 
ereat distances, must have strewed them over the 
surface, not buried them at vast depths in the in- 
‘terior of mountains... . But the clear and phil- 
osophical views of Fracastoro were disrewarded, and 
ithe talent and argumentative powers of the learned 
were doomed for three centuries to be wasted in the 
discussion of these two simple and_ preliminary 
questions: first, whether fossil remains had ever 
belonged to living creatures; and secondly, wheth- 
er, if this be adinitted, all the phenomena could not 
he explained by the Deluge of Noah"? Lyell, Prin- 
ciples of Geology, p- 20, 9th ed.). Even within 
the last thirty vears cculouiats: like Cuvier and 
Buekland, have thought that the superfictil depos 
ts uuieht he referred to the period of the Noachian 
Mlood. Subsequent investivation, however, showed 
that if the received chronology were even approxi- 
nately correct. this was out of the question, as 
‘these deposits must have taken place thousands of 
years before the time of Noah, and indeed before 
the creation of man. lence the geologie diluvium 
is to he carefully distinguished from the historic. 
And althoueh, singularly enough, the latest discor- 
eries «ive some support to the opinion that man may 
have been in existence during the formation of the 
drift,¢ yet even then that formation could not have 








will have to be thrown back into a greatly earlier an 
tiqnity than that usually assigned to it, but the pleis 
tocene deposits to be brought down to a much mon 
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resulted from a mere temporary submersion like 
that of the Mosaic Deluge, but must have been the 
effect of causes in operation forages. So far then, 
it is clear, there is no evidence now on the earth's 
surface in favor of a universal Deluge. 

But is there any positive geological evidence 
against it? Hugh Miller and other geologists have 
maintained that there is. They appeal to the fact 
that in various parts of the world, such as Auvergne 
in France, and along the flanks of AZtna, there are 
cones of loose scorize and ashes belonging to long 
extinct volcanoes, which must be at least triple the 
antiquity of the Noachian Deluge, and which yet 
exhibit no traces of abrasion by the action of water. 
These loose cones, they argue, must have neen swept 
away had the water of the Deluge ever reached 
them. But this argument is by no means con- 
clusive. The heaps of scorise are, we have been 
assured by careful scientific observers, not of that 
loose incoherent kind which they suppose. And it 
would have been quite possible for a gradually ad- 
vancing inundation to have submerged these, and 
then gradually to have retired without leaving any 
mark of its action. Indeed, althouvh there is no 
proof that the whole world ever was submerged at 
one time, and although, arguing from the observed 
facts of the geological cataclysms, we should be dis- 
posed to regard such an event as in the highest de- 
gree improbable, it cannot, on geological grounds 
alone, be pronounced impossible. The water of the 
globe is to the land in the proportion of three-fifths 
to two-fifths. There already existed thereture, in 
the different scas and lakes, water suflicient to cover 
the whole earth. And the whole earth might have 
been submerged for a twelvemonth, as stated in 
Genesis, or even for a much lonver period, without 
any trace of such submersion being now discernible. 

There is, however, other evidence conclusive 
against the hypothesis of a universal deluge, miracle 
apart. ‘The first effect of the covering of the 
whole globe with water would be a complete change 
in its climate, the general tendency being to lower 
and equalize the temperature of all parts of its sur- 
face. Part passu with this process . . . would 
ensue the destruction of the great majority of ma- 
rine animals. And this would take place, partly by 
reason of the entire chanve in climatal conditions, 
too sudden and general to be escaped by migration; 
and, in still greater measure, in consequence of the 
sudden change in the depth of the water. Great 
multitudes of marine animals can only live between 
tide-marks, or at depths less than fifty fathoms; 
and as by the hypothesis the land had to be de- 
pressed many thousands of feet in a few months, 
and to be raised again with eqnal celerity, it follows 
that the animals could not possibly have accommio- 
dated themselves to such vast and rapid changes. 
All the littoral animals, therefore, would have been 
killed. The race of acorn-shells and periwinkles 
would have been exterminated, and all the coral- 
reefs of the Pacific would at onee have been con- 
verted into dead coral, never to grow again. But so 
far is this from being the case, that acorn-shells, 
periwinkles, and coral still survive, and there is 
zood evidence that they have continued to exist 
and flourish for many thousands of years. On the 
other hand Noah was not directed to take marine 
animals of any kind into the ark, nor indeed is it 
zasy to see how they could have been preserved. 


secent poriod, geologically speaking, than gcologists 
aave hitherto aliowed. 
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“ Again, had the whole globe been submerged, 
the sea-water covering the land would at once have 
destroyed every fresh-water fish, mollusk, ané 
worm; and as none of these were taken into the 
urk, the several species would have become extinct. 
Nothing of the kind has occurred. 

“Lastly, such experiments as have been made 
with regard to the action of sea-water upon terres- 
trial plants leave very little doubt that submergence 
in sea-water for ten or cleven months would have 
effectually destroyed not only the great majority of 
the plants, but their seeds as well. And yet it is 
not said that Noah took any stock of plants with 
him into the ark, or that the animals which issued 
from it had the slightest dithiculty in obtaining pas- 
ture. 

“There are, then, it must be confessed, very 
strong grounds for believing that no universal 
deluge ever occurred. Suppose the Flood, on the 
other hand, to have been local: suppose, for in- 
stance, the valley of the Euphrates to have been 
submerged; and then the necessity for preserving 
all the species of animals disappears. For, in the 
first place, there was nothing to prevent the birds 
and qnany of the large mammals from getting 
away; and in the next, the number of species pe- 
culiar to that geographical area, and which would 
he absolutely destroyed by its being flooded, sup 
posing they could not eseape, is insignificant.” 

All these considerations point with overwhelming 
force in the same direction, and compel us_ te 
believe, unless we suppose that a stupendous inira- 
cle was wroneht, that the Flood of Noah (like other 
deluges of which we read) extended only over a 
limited area of the globe. 

It now only remains to notice the later allusions 
to the eatastrophe occurring in the Bible, and the 
traditions uf it preserved in other nations besides 
the Jewish. 

The word specially used to designate the Flood 


of Noah (aan hammabbil) occurs in only one 
other passage of Scripture, Ps. xxix. 10. The poet 
there sings of the Majesty of God as seen in the 
storm. Lt is not improbable that the heavy rain 
accompanying the thunder and lightning had been 
such as to swell the torrents, and perhaps cause a 
partial inundation. “This carried back his thoughts 
to the Great Ilood of which he had often read, 
and he sang, “Jehovah sat as king at the Flood,” 
and looking up at the clear face of the sky, and on 
the freshness and glory of nature around him, he 
added, ‘and Jehovah remaineth a king for ever.” 
In Is. liv. 9, the Flood is spoken of as “the waters 
of Noah.” God Himself appeals to his promise 
mide alter the Flood as a pledge of his faithfulness 
to Israel: * For this is as the waters of Noah unto 
Me: for as [ have sworn that the waters of Noah 
should no more vo over the earth; so have [ sworn 
that L would not be wroth with thee nor rebuke 
thee.” 


a 


In the N. 'T. our Lord gives the sanction of his 
own authority to the historical truth of the narra- 
‘tive, Matt. xxiv. 37 (ef. Luke xvi. 26), declaring 
I that the state of the world at his Second Coming 

shall be such as it was in the days of Noah. St. 
Peter speaks of the “long suffering of God,” 
which “waited in the days of Noah while the ark 
was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls 
were saved by water,’? and sees in the waters of 
the I‘lood by which the ark was borne up a type 
of Baptism, by which the Church is separated 
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trom the world. 
(il. 3), he cites 
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And again, in his Second Epistle , his wife, his daughter, and the pilot had shared the 
it as an jistaties of the right-! same honor. 


Jt told them, moreover, that they 


eous judyment of God who spared not the old | should return to Babylon, and how it was ordained 


world, ete. 


that they should take up the writings that had 


The traditions of many nations have preserved: been buried in Sippara and impart them to man- 
the memory of a great and destructive flood from, kind, and that the country where they then were 


It 
they point back 


Which but a small part of mankind escaped. 
is not always very clear whether 


to acommon centre, Whence they were carried by | taking a circuit journeyed to Babylon. 


| 


was the land of Armenia. The rest having heard 
these words, offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
The vessel 


the ditterent families of men as they wandered, being thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it 


east and west, or whether they were of national 
growth, and embody merely records of catastro- 
phes, such as especially in mountainous countries 
are of no rare vecurrence. In some instances no 
doubt the resemblances between the heathen and 
the Jewish stories are so striking as to render it 
morally certain that the former were borrowed 
from the latter. We find, indeed, a mythological 
element, the absence of all moral purpose, and a 
national and local coloring, but, discernible amongst 
these, undoubted features of the primitive history. 
The traditions which come nearest to the Biblical 
account are those of the nations of Western Asia. 
Foremost amongst these is the Chaldawan. It is 
preserved in-a Fragment. of Berosus, and is as 
follows: « After the death of Ardates, his) son 
Xisuthrus reivned eighteen sari. In his time hap- 
pened a great. Deluge: the history of which is thus 
deseribed. The Detty Kronos appeared to him in 
a vision, and warned him that on the loth day of 
the month Dasius there would be a flood by which 
mankind would be destroyed. Ile therefore en- 
joined him to write a history of the beginning, 
course, and end of all things; and to bury it) in 
the City of the Sun at Sippara: and to build a 
vessel (axagos), and to take with him into it his 
friends and relations: and to put on board food 
and drink, tovether with different animals, birds, 
and quadrupeds; and as soon as he had made all 
arrangements, to commit himself to the deep. 
Having asked the Deity whither he was to sail? 
he was answered, ‘To the wods, after having offered 
a prayer for the goud of mankind.’ Whereupon, 
not being disobedient (to the heavenly vision), he 
built a vessel five stadin in length, and two in 
breadth. Into this he put everything which he 
had prepared, and embarked in it his wite, his 
children, and his personal friends. After the flood 
had been upon the earth and was in time abated, 
Xisuthrus sent out some birds from the vessel, 
which not finding any food, nor any place where 
they could rest, returned thither. After an inter- 
val of some days Xisuthrus sent out the birds a 
second time, and now they returned to the ship 
with mud on their feet. A third time he repeated 
the experiment and then they returned no more: 
whence Xisuthrus judged that the earth was visible 
uhove the waters; and accordingly he made an 
opening in the vessel (?), and seeing that it was 
stranded upon the site of a certain mountain, he 
quitted it with his wife and daughter, and ‘the 
pilot. Having then paid his adoration to the earth, 
and having built an altar and offered sacrifices to 
the gods, he, together with those who had left the 
vessel with hin, disappeared.  'Phose who had 
remained behind, when they found that Nisuthrus 
and his companions did not return, in their turn 
left the vessel and began to look for him, calling 
him by his name. Ilim they saw no more, but a 
voice came to them from heaven, bidding them lead 
pious lives, and so join him who was gone to live 
with the gods; and further informing them that 
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still remains in the mountains of the Corcyreans 
(or Cordyeans, 2. e. the Kurds or Kurdistan) in 
Armenia; and the people scrape off the bitumen 
from the vessel and make use of it by way of 
tharms. Now, when those of whom we have 
spoken returned to Babylon, they dug up the 
writings which had been buried at Sippara; they 
also founded many cities and built temples, and 
thus the counts of Babylon became inhabited 
again’? (Cory's slnctent Fragments,@ pp. 26-29). 
Another version abridged, but substantially the 
same, is given from Abydenus (/bid. pp. 33, 34). 
The version of Eupolemus (quoted by Eusebius, 
Prap. Lvang. x. 9) is curious: The city of 
Babylon,” he says, ** owes its foundation to those 
who were saved from the Deluge; they were giants, 
and they built the tower celebrated in history.” 
Other notices of a Flood may be found (a) in the 
Pheenician mythology, where the victory of Pontus 
(the sea) over Demarous (the earth) is mentioned 
(see the quotation from Sanchoniathon in Cory, as 
above, p. 13): (b) in the Sibylline Oracles, partly 
borrowed no doubt from the Biblical narrative, and 
partly perhaps from some Babylonian story. In 
these mention is made of the Deluge, after which 
Kronos, ‘Titan, and .Japetus ruled the world, each 
taking a separate portion for himself, and remaip- 
ing at peace till after the death of Noah, when 
Kronos and ‘Titan engaged in war with one another 
(/b. p. 52). To these must be added (c) the 
Phrygian story of king Annakos or Nannakos 
(Enoch) in Iconium, who reached an age of more 
than 300 years, foretold the Flood, and wept and 
prayed for his people, seeing the destruction that 
Was coming upon them. Very curious, as showing 
what deep root this tradition must have taken in 
the country, is the fact that so late as the time of 
Septimius Severus, a medal was struck at Apamea, 





Coin of Apames in Phrygia, representing the Deluge 


on which the Flood is commemorated. * The city 
is known to have been formerly called ‘ Kibctes’ 
or ‘the Ark;’ and it is also known that the coins 
of cities in that age exhibited some leading point 
in their mythological history. The medal in ques 
NE aks Se ee nh Se ane oe 

@ We have here and there made an alteration, wher* 
the translator seemed to us not quite to have caught 
the meaning of the original. 
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tion represents a kind of square vessel floating in 
the water. Through an opening in it are seen two 
persons, @ man and a woman. Upon the top of 
this chest or ark is perched a bird, whilst another 
flies toward it carrying a branch between its feet. 
Before the vessel are represented the same pair as 
having just quitted it, and vot upon the dry land. 
Singularly enough, too, on some specimens of this 
medal the letters Na, or NOE, have been found on 
the vessel, as in the annexed cut. (See Eckhel 
iii. 132, 133; Wiseman, Lectures on Science and 
Revealed Religion, ii. 128, 129.) This fact is no 
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Mahabharata. We are there told that Brahma, 
having taken the form of a fish, appeared to the 
pious “Manu (Satya, 7. e. the rivhteous, as Noah 
is also called) on the banks of the river Wirini. 
Thence, at his request, Manu transferred him when 
he grew bigver to the Ganges, and finally, when 
he was too large even for the Ganges, to the ocean. 
Brahma now announces to Manu the approach of 
the Deluve, and bids him build a ship and put iz 
jit all kinds of seeds together with the seven Rishis, 
or holy beings. The Flood begins and covers the 
whole earth. Brahma hiinself appears in the form 


doubt remarkable, but too much stress must not ‘of a horned fish, and the vessel being made fast te 
be laid upon it; for, making full allowance for the ! ‘him he draws it for many years, and finally lands 
local tradition as having occasioned it, we must not :on the loftiest summit of Mount Himarat (¢. e. the 


forget the influence which the Biblical account 
would have in modifying the native story. 
As belonging to this cycle of tradition, must be 


reckoned also (1) the Syrian, related by Lucian ; 


(De Dead Syrd, ce. 13), and connected with a huge 
chasm in the earth near Hieropolis into which the 
waters of the I'lood are supposed to have drained: 
and (2) the Armenian, quoted by Josephus (Av. 
i. 3) from Nicolaus Damascenus, who flourished 
about the age of Augustus. IIe says: “ There is 
above Minyas in the land of Armenia, a creat 
mountain, which is called Baris [2. e. a ship], to 
which it is said that many persons fled at the time 
of the Deluge, and so were saved; and that one in 
particular was carried thither upon an ark (ém) 
Adpvakos), and was landed upon its summit; and 
that the remains of the vessel's planks and timbers 
were long preserved upon the mountain. Perhaps 
this was the same person of whom Moses the Levis- 
lator of the Jews wrote an account.” 

A second cycle of traditions is that of Eastern 


Asia. To this belong the Persian, Indian, and 
Chinese. The Persian is mixed up with its cos- 


mogony, and hence loses anything like an historical 
aspect. The world having been corrupted hy 
Abriman, it was necessary to bring over it a uni- 
versal flood of water that all impurity might be 
washed away. The rain came down in drops as 
large as the head of a bull; the earth was under 
water to the height of a man, and the creatures of 
Ahriman were destroyed.” 

The Chinese story is, in many respects, singn- 
larly like the Biblical, according to the Jesuit M. 
Martinius, who says that the Chinese computed it 
to have taken place 4,000 years before the Christian 
era. Tah-he, the reputed author of Chinese civil- 
ization, is said to have escaped from the waters of 
the Deluge. He reappears as the first man at the 
production of a renovated world, attended by seven 
companions — his wife, his three sons, and three 
daughters, by whose intermarriage the whole circle 
of the universe is finally completed (Hardwick, 
Christ and other Masters, iii. 16).¢ 

The Indian tradition appears in various forms. 
Of these, the one which most remarkably agrees 
with the Biblical account is that contained in the 





@ D-. Gutzlaff, in a paper On Buddhism in China,” 
communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society (Journal, 
xvi. 79), says that he saw in one of the Buddhist tem- 
ples, “in beautiful stucco, the scene where Kwan-yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, looks down from heaven upon 
the lonely Noah in his ark, amidst the raging waves 


ef the deluge, with the dolphins swimming around as | 


ais last means of safety, and the dove with an olive- 
branch in its beak flying toward the vessel. 
vould have exceeded the beauty of the execution.” 


| Himal: ia). Then, by the command of God, the 
| ship is made fast, and in memory of the event the 
jmountain called Naubandhana (i. e. ship-binding). 
By the favor of Bralima, Manu, after the Flood, 
ereates the new race of mankind, which are hence 
termed Manudsha, 2. e. born of Manu (Bopp, die 
Sindjluth). The Puranic or popular version is of 
much later date, and is, ‘according to its own 
admission, colored and disguised by allevorical 
lmuagery.”’ Another and perbaps the most ancient 
version of all is that contained in the Catapat'ha- 
Brilinana., The peeuliarity of this is that its 
locality is manifestly north of the Himalaya range, 
over Which Manu is supposed to have crossed 
into India. Both versions will be found at length in 
Hardwick's Chaist and other Masters, it. 145-152. 

The account of the Flood in the Koran is drawn, 
apparently, partly from) Biblical, and partly from 
Persian sources. In the main, no doubt, it follows 
{he narrative in Genesis, but dwells at length on 
the testimony of Noah to the unbelieving (Sale’s 
Koran, ch. xi. p. 181). THe iy said to have tarried 
wong his people one thousand save filty years (ch. 
xxix. p. 827). The pee scoffed at und derided 
him; and “thus were they employed until our sen- 
tence was pul in execution and the oven poured forth 
water.”? Different explanations have been given of 
this oven which may be seen in Sale’s note. ITe 
suggests (after Lyde, de Léel. Pers.) that this idea 
was borrowed from the Persian Magi, who also fan- 
cied that the first waters of the Deluge gushed out 
of the oven of a certain old woman named Zala 
Caifa. But the word Zannuur (oven), he observes, 
may mean only a receptacle in which waters are 
gathered, or the fissure from which they brake 
forth.6 Another peculiarity of this version is, that 
Noah calls in vain to one of his sons to enter into 
the ark: he refuses, in the hope of escaping to a 
mountain, and is drowned hetore his father's eyes. 
The ark, moreover, is said to have rested on the 
mountain Al Jaidi, which Sale supposes should be 
written Jordi or Giordi, and connects with the Gor- 
dywi, Cardu, ete., or Kurd Mountains on the bore 
ders of Armenia and Mesopotamia (ch. xi. pp. 181- 
183, and notes). 

A third cycle of traditions is to be found among 


a ee cS 


* It is stated, on good authority, that the Chinese 
attribute the origin of their famous cycle of 60 years 
to 'Ta-Nao, 7. ¢. Nao the great, or divine Nao (Wil- 
'liams’s Middle Kingdoon, ii. 201, and Pauthier’s China 
ii. 28). I. 

b The road from Salzburg to Bad-Gastein passes by 
some very singular fissures maile in the limestone by 
the course of the stream, whieh are known by ths 


Nothing | name of * Die Ofen,” or ‘ The Ovens.”’ 
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the American nations. These, as might be expected, 
show occasionally some marks of resemblance to the 
Asiatic legends. “The one in existence among the 
Cherokees reminds us of the story in the Mahab- 
harata, only that a dow here renders the same ser- 
View to his master as the fish does there to Manu. 
Plas dog was very pertinacious in visiting the 
bunks of a river for several days. where he stood 
gazing at the water and howling piteously. Being 
sharply spoken to by his master and ordered home, 
he revealed the coming evil. Te concluded his pre- 
diction by saying that the escape of his master and 
family from: drowning depended upon their throw- 
ing Aim into the water; that to eseape drowning 
himself be must take a boat and put in it all he 
wished tosave: that it would then rain hard a long 
time, and a reat overflowing of the land would 
take place. By obeying this prediction the man 
and his family were saved, and from them the earth 
was again peopled.” (Schoolcratt, Votes on the 
Lroquvis, pp. 358, 359.) 

“Of the dittrent nations that inhabit Mexico,” 
says A. von Humboldt, © the following had paiut- 
ings reseindbling the delive of Coxeox, namely, the 
Aztecs, the Mixtecs, the Zapotees, the Tlasealtecs, 
nnd the Mechoaeans. ‘The Noah, Nisuthrus, or 
Manu of these nations is) termed Coxeox, Teo- 
Cipactli, or Tezpi. Tle saved himself with his 
wife Nochiquetzatl in a bark, or, according to other 
traditions, on a raft. The painting represents 
Coxcox in the midst of the water waiting for a 
bark. The monntain, the summit of which rises 
above the waters, is the peak of Colhuacan, the 
Ararat of the Mexicans. At the foot of the moun- 
tain are the heads of Coxeox and his wife. The 
latter is known by two tresses in the form of horns, 
denoting the female sex. The men born after the 
Deluge were dtunb: the dove from the top of a 
tree distributed among them tongues, represented 
under the form of small commas.’ Of the Me- 
choacan tradition he writes, that Coxeox, whom 
thev called ‘Vezpi, embarked in a spacious aeall: 
with his wife, his children, several animals, and 
erain. When the Great Spirit ordered the waters 
to withdraw, ‘Fezpi sent out from his bark a vul- 
ture, the zopilote or culdar aura. This bird did 
not. return on account of the careases with which 
the earth was strewed.  Tezpt sent out other birds, 
one of which, the humming-bird, alone returned, 
holding in its beak a braneh clad with leaves. 
Tezpi, seeing that fresh verdure covered the soil, 
quitted his bark near the mountain of Colbuacan ” 
(Vues des Cordilleres ef Monumens del Amérique, 
pp. 226, 227). A peeuliarity of many of these 
American Indian traditions must be noted, and that 
is, that the I*lood, according to them, usually took 
place in the time of the First Man, who, together 
with his family, escape. But Miiller (clmertcan- 
ische Urreligioncn) goes too far when he draws 
from this the conclusion that these traditions are 
consequently cosmogonic and have no historical 
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value. The fact seems rather to be that all memory 
of the age between the Creation and the Flood had 
perished, and that hence these two great events 
were brought into close juxtaposition. This is the 
less unlikely when we see how very meagre even the 
Biblical history of that age is. 

It, may not be amiss, before we go on to speak of 
the traditions of more cultivated races, to mention 
the lecend still preserved among the inhabitants of 
the {jf islands, although not belonging to our last 
group. They say that, “after the islands had been 

‘peopled by the first man and woman, a great rain 
| took place by which they were finally submerged ; 
but before the highest places were covered by the 
waters, two large double canoes made their appear- 
ance. In one of these was Rokora the god of car- 
penters, in the other Rokola his head workman, who 
picked up some of the people and kept them on 
board until the waters had subsided, after which 
they were again landed on the island. It is reported 
that in former times canoes were always kept in 
readiness against another inundation. The per- 
Tsons thus saved, eight in number, were landed at 
_Mbenga, where the bighest of their gods is said to 
have made his first appearance. By virtue of this 
tradition, the chiefs of Mbenga take rank before all 
others and have always acted a conspicuous part 
atnong the Vijis. They style themselves Ngali- 
duva-ki-langi — subject to heaven alone.’ (Wilkes, 
Leploring Mapedition).4 

One more cycle of traditions we shall notice — 
that, namely, of the ITellenie races. 

Hellas has two versions of a flood, one associated 
with Ouvues (Jul. Afric. as quoted by Euseb. 
Prap, he. x. 10), and the other, in a far more 
; elaborate forin, with Deucalion. Both, however, are 
of late origin — they were unknown to Homer and 
Hesiod. Herodotus, though he mentions Deucalion 
as one of the first kings of the Hellenes, says not 
a word about the Flood (. 56). Pindar is the 
first writer who mentions it (Olymp. ix. 37 ff.) In 
Apollodorus (Biblio, i. 7) and Ovid (Aetam., i. 260), 
the story appears ina much more definite shape. 
Finally, Lueian gives a narrative (De Ded Syr. ec. 
12, 13), not very different from that of Ovid, ex- 
cept that he makes provision for the safety of the 
animals, which Ovid does not. He attributes the 
necessity for the Deluge to the exceeding wicked- 
ness of the existing race of men, and declares that 
the earth opened and sent forth waters to swallow 
them up, as well as that heavy rain fell upon 
ithem. Deucalion, as the one righteous man, es- 
eaped with his wives and children and the animals 
he had put into the chest (Adpvara), and landed, 
after nine days and nine nights, ou the top of Par- 
jnassus, Whilst the chief part of Hellas was under 
water, and nearly all men perished, except a few 
who reached the tops of the highest mountains. 
Plutarch (de Sollert. Anim. § 13) mentions the 
dove which Deucalion made use of to ascertain 
whether the flood was abated. 











a * Liicken, as quoted by Auberlen (Dre Gdttl. 
Offenbarung, i. W44), remarks, respecting these tradi- 
tions among the American aborigines, that the form in 
which the natives relate them agrees in such a striking 
manner with the Bible history that we cannot blame 
the astonished Spaniards if ou their first discovery of 
that continent, they believed, on account of these and 
similar traditions, that the Apostle Thomas must have 
preached Christianity there. Truly we must regard it 
an work of Providence that this new world, which, 





perhaps for centuries, unknown to the rest of mankind 
and separated from them, followed their own course 
of trainiug, when suddenly discovered in the midst of 
‘the light of historical times, shows at once an agree 
iment with the traditions of the old world, which must 
convince even the most incredulous that all mankind 
‘inust originally have drunk from the same commos 
source of intellectual life (Die Traditionen des Men 
' schengeschlechts .... unter den Heiden). H 
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Most of these accounts, it must be observed, 
ocalize the Flood, and confine it to Greece or some 
part of Greece. Aristotle speaks of a local inun- 
dation near Dodona only (.lfeicurol. i. 14). 

It must also be confessed, that the later the marra- 
tive, the more definite the form it assumes, and 
the more nearly it resembles the Mosaic account. 

It seeins tolerably certain that the [Egyptians 
had no records of the Deluye, at least if we are to | 
eredit Manetho. Nor has any such record been ; 
detected on the monuments, or preserved in the 
mythology of Egypt. They knew, however, of the ' 
fluod of Deucalion, but scem to have been in doubt | 
whether it was to be regarded as partial or uni- | 
versal, and they supposed it to have been preceded 
by several others.@ 

Everybody knows Ovid's story of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. It may be mentioned, however, in refer- 
ence to this as a very singular cohicidence that, 
‘ust as, according to Ovid, the earth was repeopled 
by Deucalion and Pyrrha throwing the bones of 
their mother (2. e. stones) behind their backs, so 
among the Tamanaki, a Carib tribe on the Orinoko, 
the story goes that a man and his wife escaping | 
from the flood to the top of the high mountain 
Tapanacu, threw over their heads the fruit of the 
Mauritia-palm, whence sprung a new race of men and 
women. This curious coincidence between Hellenic 
and American traditions seems explicable only on 
the hypothesis of some common centre of tradition.2 

After the Flood. — Noah's first act after he left 
the ark was to build an altar, and to offer sacrifices. 
This is the first altar of which we read in Scripture, 
and the first burnt sacrifice. Noah, it is said, took 
of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and 
offered burnt-offerings on the altar. And then the 
narrative adds with childlike simplicity: « And 
Jchovah smelled a smell of rest (or satisfaction), 
and Jehovah said in his heart, [ will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake; for the im- 
agination of man’s heart is evil from his youth: 
neither will I again smite any more every living 
thing as [ have done.”” Jehovah accepts the sacri- 
fice of Noah as the acknowledgment on the part 
of man that he desires reconciliation and com- 
munion with God; and therefore the renewed earth 
shall no more be wasted with a plague of waters, 


but so long as the earth shall last, seed-time and | 


harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day 
and night shall not cease. 

a * A friend conversant with the literature of this 
subject, Rev. E. Burgess, very properly suggests that 
this statement as to the ignorance of the Egyptians 
concerning a flood is too unqualified. Some Exzyp- 
tologers maintain a different opinion. (1.) They allege 
that the name of Noah himself (NA, Nuh, Now, etc.) 
is found on the monuments, represented as “ the god 
of water‘? (sce Osburn’s Moniwmnental Lgypt, i. 239), 
Osburn cites Champollion and Bireh in fuvor of this 
interpretation, and has no doubt that the name is that 
of the patriarch through whom the race was perpet- 
uated after the flood. (2.) The naines of the first of 
the eight great gods of the Egyptians, as given by Wil- 
kinson from the monuments, are believed to be different. 
forms of the name Noah (Manners and Customs of 
Ancent Egypt, second series, i. 241). (38.) In the legend 
of Osiris, the chief primitive divinity of the Exvptians, 
incidents are stated which seem clearly to identify that 
deity with Noah of the Hebrew Scriptures (Bryant, 
Mythology, ii. 235 ff. (Lond. 1775]; Kenrick’s Hist. 
Yf Egypt, i. 855; Wilkinson's Manners and Customs 
¥ Ancient Egypt, i. 254 ff.). (4.) We have perhaps a 
reminiscence of the three sons of Noah in the occur- 
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Then follows the blessing of God (Elohim) upon 
Noah and his sons. They are to be fruitful and 
multiply: they are to have lordship over the infe- 
rior animals; not, however, as at the first by na- 
tive right, but by terror is their rule to be estab- 
lished. All living creatures are now given to man 
for food; but express provision is made that the 
blood in which is the life) should not be eaten. 
This does not seem necessarily to imply that animal 
food was not eaten before the flood, but only that 
Pie the use of it was sanctioned by divine permis- 
‘sion. ‘The prohibition with regard to blood reap- 
pears with fresh force in the Jewish ritual (Lev. 
‘iii, 17, vil. 26, 27, xvii. 10-14; Deut. xii. 16, 23, 
24, xv. 23), and seemed to the Apostles so essen- 
tially human as well as Jewish that they thought 
it ouvht to be enforced upon Gentile converts. In 
later times the Greek Church urged it as a reproach 
against the Latin that they did not hesitate to eat 
things strangled (suffocate in guibus sanguis lene- 
tur). 

Next, God makes provision for the security of 
‘human life. ‘The blood of man, whieh is his life, 

is yet more precious than the blood of beasts. 
When it has been shed God will require it, whether 
of beast or of man: and man himself is to be the 
appointed channel of Divine justice upon the hom- 
icide: “ Whoso sheddeth anan’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God 
made He man.’ THence is laid the first foundation 
of the civil power. And just as the priesthood is 
declared to be the privilege of all Israel before it is 
Tmade representative in certain individuals, so here 
i the civil authority is deelared to be a right of hu- 
man nature itself, before it is delivered over into 
the hands of a particular executive. 

Thus with the beginning of a uew world God 
wives, on the one hand, a promise which secures 
the stability of the natural order of the universe, 
and, on the other hand, consecrates human life 
with a special sanctity as resting upon these two 
pillars — the brotherhood of men, and man’s like- 
ness to God. 

Of the seven precepts of Noah, as they are 
ealled, the observance of which was required of 
all Jewish proselytes, three only are here expressly 
‘tnentioned: the abstinence from blood; the pro- 
hibition of murder; and the recognition of the 
reivil authority. The remaining four: the prohi- 
bition of idolatry, of blasphemy, of incest, and of 








rence of numerous localities In Egypt in which a triad 
of deities was worshipped. Wilkinson gives a list of 
a number of such plices, among them Thebes, with the 
names of the deities (Wilkinson as above, i. 280). 
The knowledge of a flood ascribed by Plato to the 
Ezyptians in the Timmus (p. 23 Steph.) is that they 
knew of several deluges, but affirmed that their own 
land had never been thus visited. Their national ego- 
tism may have led them to claim this exemption as 
the special favorites of heaven. I. 

b * These primeval traditions of the human race,” 
says Auberieu, @ ilustrate as much the historical cred- 
ibility of the Mosaic writings, even in their minute 
recitals, as they do their essential purity and elevation, 
in contrast with the heathen myths. In this latter 
respect it will be seen especially how Israel only, to- 
gether with the fact, maintains at the same time the 


, innermost idea of the fact; while the heathen preserve 
[the external forms remarkably enough, 


but clotie 
them with fantastic and national costumes. There is 
a difference here similar to that between the canonical 
and the apocryphal Gospels’? (Die Gittliche Offen- 
barung : ein apologetischer Versuch, i. 147 b). H. 
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theft, rested apparently on the general sense of 
mankind. 

It is in the terms of the blessing and the cov- 
rant made with Noah after the Flood that we 
find the stronuest evidence that in the sense of the 
Writer it was universal. 2. ¢. that it extended to all! 
the then known world, The literal truth of the 
narrative oblives us to believe that (re whole human 
race, except eight persons, perished by the waters 
of the flood. Noah is clearly the head of a new 
human family, the representative of the whole 
race. It is as such that God makes his covenant 
with him; and hence selects a natural phenom- 
enun as the sien of that covenant, just as later in 
making a nadonal covenant with Abraham, lle 
made the seal of it to be an arbitrary sign in’ the 
flesh. ‘Phe bow iu the cloud, seen by every nation 
under heaven, is an unfailing witness to the truth 
of God. Was the rainbow, then, we ask, never 
seen before the Flood? Was this “sign in the 
heavens’ beheld for the first time by the eight 
dwellers in the ark when, after their long imprison- 
ment, they stood again upon the green earth, and 
saw the dark humid clouds spanned by its glorious 
arch? Such seems the meaning of the narrator. 
And yet this implies that there was no rain before 
the flood, and that the laws of nature were chanced, 
at least in that part of the globe, by that event. 
There is no reason to suppose that j in the world at 
large there has been such chanve in meteorological 
phcnomena as liere implied. ‘That. a eertain por- 
tion of the earth should never have been visited by 
ruin is quite conceivable. | Eevpt, though not ab- 
solutely withont vain, yery rarely sees it. But the 
country of Noah and the ark was a mountainous 
country; and the ordinary atmospherical condi- 
tions must have been suspended, ora new law must 
have come into operation after the Flood, if the 
rain then first fell, and if the rainbow had conse- 
quently never before been painted on the clouds. 
Hence, many writers have supposed that the mean- 
ing of the passage is, not that the rainbow now 
appeared for the first time, but that it was now for 
the first time invested with the sanelify of a sign; 
that not a new phenomenon was visible, but that 
a new meaning was given to a phenomenon already 
existing. It must. be confessed, however, that this 
Is not the natural interpretation of the words: 
“This is the sien of the covenant which I do set. 
between me and you, and every living thing which 
is with you for everlasting generations: my bow 
have I set in the cloud, and it shall be for the ee 
of a covenant between me and the earth. And j 
shall come to pass that when I bring a cloud over 
the earth, then the how shall be seen in the cloud, 
and I will remember my covenant which is between 
me and you and every living thing of all flesh," ete. 

Noah now for the rest of his life betook himself 
to avricultural pursuits, following in this the tra- 
dition of his family. It is particularly noticed 
that he planted a vineyard, and some of the older 
Jewish writers, with a touch of poetic beauty, tell 
us that he took the shoots of a vine which had 
wandered out of paradise wherewith to plunt his 


a 
a 





« Armenia it has been observed. is still favorable 
to the growth of the vine. Xenophon (Anad, iv. 4, 9) 
speaks of the excellent wines of the country, and his 
account haa been confirmed in more recent times (Ritter, 
Erdk. x. 819, 554, ete.). The Greek myth referred the 
Uscovery and cultivation of the vine to Dionysos, who 
sccording to one version brought it from India (Diod. 
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vineyard.¢ Whether in ignorance of its proper- 
ties or otherwise, we are not informed, but he 
drank of the juice of the grape till he became 
intoxicated and shamefully exposed himself in his 
own tent. One of his sons, lam, mocked openly 
at. his father's disgrace. The others, with dutiful 
care and reverence, endeavored to hide it. Noah 
was not so drunk as to be unconscious of the 
indignity which his youngest son had put upon 
him; and when he recovered from the effects of 
his intoxication, he declared that in requital for 
this act of brutal unfeeling mockery, a curse 
should rest upon the sons of Ham, that he who 
knew not the duty of a child, should see his own 
son degraded to the condition of a slave. "ith 
the curse on his youngest son was joined a blessing 
on the other two. It ran thus, in the old poetic 
or rather rhythmical and alliterative form into 
which the more solemn utterances of antiquity 
commonly fell. And he said: — 


Cursed be Canaan, 

A slave of slaves shall he be to his brethren. 
And he said: — 

Blessed be Jehovah, God of Shem, 

Aud let Canaan be their slave! 

May God enlarge Japhet,? 

And let him dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And let Canaan be their slave! 


Of old, a father’s solemn curse or blessing was 
held to have a mysterious power of fulfilling “itself 
And in this case the words of the righteous man, 
thourh strictly the expression of a wish (Dr. Pye 
Smith is quite wrong in translating all the verbs 
as futures; they are optatives), did in fact amount 
toa prophecy. It has been asked why Noah did 
not curse Ham, instead of cursing Canaan. It 
might be sufficient to reply that at such times 
men are not left to themselves, and that a divine 
purpose as truly guided Noah’s lips then, as it did 
the hands of Jacob afterwards. But, moreover, it 
was surely by a righteous retribution that he, who 
as youngest son had dishonored his father, should 
see the curse light on the head of his own young- 
est. son. ‘The blow was probably heavier than if it 
had lighted directly on himself. Thus early in the 
world’s history was the lesson taught practically 
Which the law afterwards expressly enunciated, that 
God visits the sins of the fathers upon the children. 
The subsequent history of Canaan shows in the 
clearest manner possible the fulfillment of the 
curse. When Isracl took possession of his land, 
he beeame the slave of Shem: when Tyre fell 
before the arms of Alexander, and Carthage suc- 
eumbed to her Roman conquerors, he became the 
slive of Japhet: and we almost hear the echo 
of Noah’s curse in Ilannibal's Agnesco fortunam 
Carthaginis, when the head of Hasdrubal his 
brother was thrown contemptuously into the Punic 
lines.¢ 

It is uncertain whether in the words, “ And let 
him dwell in the tents of Shem,’’ “God,” or 
“Japhet,” is the subject of the verb. At first it 
seems more natural to suppose that Noah prayy 





Sic. iii. 82), according to another from Phrygia (Strabo 
x. 469). Asia at all events is the acknowledged hom 
of the vine. 

b There is an alliterntive play upon words here 
which cannot be preserved in a translation. 

¢ See Delitzsch, Coro. in loo. 
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that God would dwell there (the root of the verb is 
the same as that of the noun Shechinah). But 
the blessing of Shem has been spoken already. It 
w better therefore to take Japhet as the subject. 
What then is meant by his dwelling in the tents 
vf Shem? Not of course that he should so occupy 
them as to thrust out the original possessors; nor 
ever that they should melt into one people; but, 
as it would seem, that Japhet may enjoy the 
religwus privileges of Shem. So Augustine : 
«‘ Latificet Deus Japheth et habitet in tentoriis 
Sem, id est, in Ecclesiis quas filii Prophetarum 
Apostoli construxerunt."’ ‘The Talmud sees this 
blessing fulfilled im the use of the Greek language 
in sacred things, such as the translation of the 
Scriptures. ‘Thus Shem is blessed with the knowl- 
edge of Jehovah: and Japhet with temporal in- 
crease and dominion in the first instance, with the 
further hope of sharing afterwards in spiritual 
advantages. After this prophetic blessing we hear 
no more of the patriarch but the sum of his years. 
‘And Noah lived after the flood three hundred 
and fifty years. And thus all the days of Noah 
were nine hundred and fifty years: and he died.”’ 


For the literature of this article the various 
commentaries on Genesis, especially those uf mod- 
ern date, may be consulted. Such are those of 
Tuch, 1838; of Baumgarten, 1843; Knobel, 1852; 
Schroder, 1846; Delitzsch, 3d ed. 1860. ‘To the 
last of these especially the present writer is much 
indebted. Other works bearing on the subject 
more or less directly are Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology, 1853; Pfatl's Schipfungs-Geschichte, 
1855; Wiseman’s Lectures on Science and [e- 
vealed Religion; Wugh Miller’s Testimony of the 
Rocks; Wardwick'’s Christ and other JMasters, 
1857; Miller's Die Americanischen Orreligionen ; 
Bunsen's Bibelwerk, and Ewald’s Jahrbiicher, have 
also been consulted. The writer has further to 
express his obligations both to Professor Owen and 
to Professor Huxley, and especially to the latter 


gentleman, for much valuable information on the | 


scientific questions touched upon in this article. 


J.J. 8. 2. 


* See especially Niigelsbach’s article on Noah 
(Herzog’s Meal Hneykl. x. 394-403) for an admi- 
rable summary of the historical testimonies to the 
Mosaic account of the deluge. It is a satisfaction 
to observe that the author cites at every step the 
proper authority for his statements. On the ques- 
tion of the universality of the flood, may be men- 
tioned, among American writers, Dr. [dward 
Hitchcock on the Historical and Geological Deluges 
in the Bibl. Repository (ix. 78 ff, x. 328 ff, and 
xi. 1 ff.), and his Leligion of Geology, lect. xii. 
(Bost. 1861); Prof. C. I. Ilitchcock on the Rela- 
tions of Geology to Theology, Bibl. Sacra, xxiv. 
463 ff; and Prof. Tayler Lewis, who inserts an 
excursus on Gen. viii. 1-19, in his translation 
of Lange's Commentary on Genesis, pp. 314-322 
(N. Y. 1868). These writers understand that 
the flood was limited locally, but was coextensive 
with the part of the earth inhabited at that time. 


@ * In Nah. iii. 8, the A. V. has incorrectly “ popu- 
lous No,” instead of No-Amon. il. 

6 The former is the more probable reading, as the 
sods of Egypt are mentioned almost immediately 
after. 

¢ Sir Henry Rawlinson identifies Ni‘a with No-Amon. 
Nhe whole paper (pp. 137 ff.) is of great importance, 
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Dr. Edward Robinson has some good remarks on 
the philological or etymological proofs of the Bibli 
cal deluge under Ark, in his ed. of Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (Bost. 1832). On that 
branch of the arguiment, see especially Philipp 
Buttmann’s Jytholugus oder Die Sagen des 
Allerthums, i. 180-234 (Berl. 1828). le finds 
evidence of the diffusion of the names of the Bib- 
lical Shemitic patriarchs, under analovous forms, 
in the languayes of various ancient nations. Raw- 
linson mentions the Chaldeean legends of the flood 
(dlncient Monarchies, i. 184). HH. 


NO’AH (YI [molion, commotion]: Nove: 
Now). One of the five dauvzhters of Zelophehad 
(Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11; Josh. xvii. 3). 

NO-A/MON, NO (Jas s5 {see below]: 
pepts Appov: Alexandria (populorum), Nah. iii. 


8:@ SI: Ardomodts: Alcwandria, Jer. xlvi. 253 
Iiz. xxx. 14, 15, 16), a city of Evypt, ‘Thebs 
(Thebes), or Diospolis Magna. The second part 
of the first form is the name of AMIEN, the chief 
divinity of Thebes, meutioned or alluded to in 
connection with this plaee in Jeremiah, “ Behold, 
I will punish Amon for +the multitude,’ with 
reference to Amen’) in No, and Pharaoh, and 
Leypt, with their gods, and their kings’? (4 ¢.), 
and perhaps also alluded to in Ezekiel (xxx. 15). 
[AmMon.]| The second part of the Evyptian sacred 
name of the city, ITA-AMIEN, “the abode of 
Amen,” is the same. ‘There is a dilliculty as to 
the meaning of No. It bas been supposed, in 
accordance with the LAX. reudering of No-Amon 


by pepts ’Aupdy, that the Coptic NO?e,; 
NOv?e, ~ funis, funiculus, once Junis mensorius 
(Mic. ii. 4), instead of NO? MPC, might 


indieate that it signified portion,” so that the 
name would mean ‘the portion of Amon.” But 
if so, how are we to explain the use of No alone? 
It thus occurs not only in Tebrew, but also in the 
lanenave of the Assyrian inscriptions, in which it 
is written Ni’a, according to Sir Ilenry Rawlinson 
(Tlustrations of Egyptian Ilistory and Chro- 


j nolouy,” etc., Lrans. deoy. Soc, Lit. 2d Ser. vii. 


166).¢ The conjectures that Thebes was called 


WM HS MAM SRMOTEH, “the abode of Amen,” 
or, still nearer the Hebrew, Md. AROTH. 
“the [city] of Amen,” like MA&AICS, « the 
SKB. 


“‘the place of Amen ’’ (7hes. 8. v.), 


[city] of Isis,’ or, as Gesenius prefers, 


EMOT, 


are all liable to two serious objections, that they 
neither represent the Ievyptian name, nor aftord 
an explanation of the use of No alone. It seems 
most reasonable to suppose that No is a Semitic 
name, and that Amon is added in Nahum (é. ¢.) 
to distinguish Thebes from some other place bear- 
ing the same name, or on account of the connec- 
tion of Amen with that city. Thebes also bears 
in ancient Egyptian the common name, of doubt- 





as illustrating the reference in Nahum to the capture 
of Thebes, by showing that Exypt was conquered by 
both Esarhaddon and Asshur-bani-pal, and that the 
latter twice took Thebes. If these wars were after 
the prophet’s time, the narrative of them makes it 
more probuble than it before seemed that there was u 
still earlier conquest of Egypt by the Assyrians. 
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ful vignification, AP-T or T-AP, which the Greeks | pany of the Benjamites settled here after the returts 


The whole metropolis, on 
(See 


represented by Theba. 
both banks of the river, was called ‘TAM. 
Brugsch, Geogr. Tinsel. i. 175 fh) 

Jerome supposes No to be either Alexandria or 
Vlespt itself (Ja Jesatun, lib, vet. iii col. 125, ed. 
Paris, 1704). Champollion takes it) to he Dios- 
polis in Lower Eeypt (L0 deg qpte sous les Pharraons, 
Wi. 131); but Gesenius (2 ¢.) well observes) that 
it wonld not then be compared in’ Nahum to 
Nineveh. This and the evidence of the Assyrian 
record leave no doubt that it is Thebes. The | 
description of No-Amon, ass situate among the | 
rivers, the waters round about it’ (Nah. / e.), 
remarkably characterizes Thebes, the ouly town of 
ancient Eevpt whieh we know to have been built 
on both sides of the Nile; and the propheey that 
it should -sbe rent asunder “* (Iz. xxx. 16) cannot 
fail to appear remarkably significant to the observer 
Who stands amidst the vast ruins of its) chief 
edifice, the great temple of Amen, whieh is rent 
and shattered as if by an earthquake, althoueh it 
ust be held to refer primarily, at least, rather to 
the breaking up or capture of the city (eomp. 2K. 
xxv. 4, Jer. lil. 7), than to its destruction. See 
THERES. Rh. Ss. P. 


NOB (23 [celeration, height]: NouBas [Vat. 
Nota, 1 San. xxi. 11 | Alex. NoBa, exe. 
NoBad, 1 Sam. xxii. DLs [VA] No@, Neh. xi. 32 
{where Rom. Vat. Alex. FAL omit}: Webe, ob 
in Neh.) was a sacerdotal eity in the tribe of 
Benjanin, and. situated on some eminence near 
derusilem. That it) was on one of the roads 
which led from the north to the capital, and within 
sight of it, is certain from the illustrative passage 
in which Isaiah (x. 28-32) describes the approach 
of the Assyrian army: — 





| 
He comes to Ai, passes through Migron, 
At Michiiash deposits his baggage ; 
They cross the pass, Geba is our night-station ; 
Terrified is Ramah, Gibeah of Saul fees. 
Shrick with thy voice, daughter of Galli ; 
Listen, O Laish! Ah, poor Anathoth ! 
Madinenal escapes, dwellers in Gebim take flight.« 
Yet this day he halts at Nob: 
Ife shakes his hand aguinst the mount, daughter 
of Zion, 
The hill of Jerusalem.” 


In this spirited sketch the poet sees the enemy 
pouring down from the north; they reach at length 
the neighborhood of the devoted eity; they take 
possession of one yillage after another: while the 
inhabitants flee at their approach, and fill the 
country with cries of terror and distress. It is 
implied here clearly that Neb was the last station 
in their line of march, whenee the invaders could 
see Jerusalem, and whence they could he seen, as 
they “shook the hand?’ in proud derision of their 
enemies. Li¢htfoot also mentions a Jewish tradi- 
tion (Opp. ii, 203) that Jerusalem and Nob stood 
within sight of each other. 

Nob was one of the places where the tabernacle, 
or ark of Jehovah, was kept for a time during the 
days of its wanderings before a home was provided 


for it on Mount Zion (2 Sam. vi. 1, &e.). A com- 





a The full idea,” says Gesenius (Hand. s. v.), 
"Is that they hurry off to conceal their treasures.” 

b * Riietschi takes the same view of this difficulty 
end decides against the identification (Herzog’s  Real- 
Bncyki. x, 404). The gestus minantis (Gesen.) has little 


from the exile (Neh. xi. 32). But the event for 
which Nob was most noted in the Scripture annals, 
was a frightful massacre which occurred there in 
the reien of Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 17-19). David had 
fled thither from the court of the jealous king; 
and the circumstances under which he had escaped 
being unknown, Ahinelech, the hizh-priest at Nob, 
wave him some of the shew-bread from the golden 
table, and the sword of Goliath which he bad in 
his charge as a sacred trophy. Doeg, an Edomite, 
the king's shepherd, who was present, reported the 
affiir to his master. Saul was enraged on hearing 
that such favor had been shown to a man whom 
he hated as a rival; and nothing would appease 
him but the indiseriminate slaughter of all the 
inhabitants of Nob. The king's executioners hay- 
ing refused to perform the bloody deed (1 Sam. 
xxii. 17), he said to Doeg, the spy, who had be- 
traved the unsuspecting Ahimelech, “Turn thou, 
and fall upon the priests. And Doeg the Edomite 
turned, and he fell upon the priests, and slew on 
that day fonr-score and five persons that did wear 
vlinen ephod. And Nob, the city of the priests, 
smote he with the edve of the sword, both men 
and women, children and sucklings, and oxen, and 
asses, and sheep, with the edge of the sword.” 
Abiathar, a son of Ahimelech, was the only person 
who survived to recount the sad story. 


It would be a long time, naturally, before the 
doomed city could reeover from such a blow. — It 
Appears in fact never to have regained its ancient 
importance. The references in Is. x. 832 and Neh. 
xi. 32 are the only later allusions to Nob which 
we find in the O. T. All trace of the name has 
(disappeared from the country long ago. Jerome 
states that nothing remained in his time to indicate 
where it had been. Geographers are not agreed as 
to the precise spot with which we are to identify 
the ancient locality. Some of the conjectures on 
this point may deserve to be mentioned. *¢ It must 
have been situated,’ says Dr. Robinson (Researches, 
vol. i. p. 464), “somewhere upon the ridge of the 
Mount of Olives, northeast of the city. We 
sought all along this ridge from the Damascus 
road to the summit opposite the city, for some 
traces of an ancient site which might be regarded 
as the place of Nob; but without the slightest suc- 
cess." Kiepert’s map places Nob at el-/sduwich, 
not far from Andld, about a mile northwest of Je 
rusalem.  Tobler (Tepographie von Jerus. ii. § 719) 
describes this village as beautifully situated, and 
occupying unquestionably an ancient site. But. it 
must be regarded as fatal to this identification that 
Jerusalem is not to be seen from that point.o Ad 
Isawich is ina valley, and the dramatic representa- 
tion of the prophet would be unsuited to such a 
place. Mr. Porter (//undb. ii. 324) expresses the 
confident. belief that Nob is to be sought on a low 
peaked tell, a little to the right of the northern 
road and opposite to Shdfat. He found there 
several cisterns hewn in the rock, large building 
stones, and various other indieations of an ancient 
town. The top of this hill ¢ affords an extensive 
view, and Mount Zion is distinctly seen, though 


or no significance unless those menaced could see the 
invaders at the moment. Mr. Grove gives the prefer 
ence to e/-Isawieh (Clark’s Bible Atlas, p. 204). Hi. 

¢ * This hill, says Lieut. Warren (Rep rt, Oct. Ist 
1867), is called SQoah. hk 
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Moriah and Olivet are hid by an intervening 
ridge. 

The Nob spoken of above is not to be confounded 
with another which Jeromo mentions in the plain 
of Sharon, not far from Lydda. (See Von RKau- 
mer's Pualdstina, p. 196.) No allusion is made to 
this latter place in the Bible. The Jews after re- 
covering the ark of Jehovah from the Philistines 


would be likely to keep it beyond the reach of a. 


similar disaster; and the Nob which was the seat 
of the sanctuary in the time of Saul, must have 
been among the mountains. This Nob, or Nobba 
as Jerome writes, now Bets Niiba, could not be 
the village of that name near Jerusalem. Thie 
towns with which Isaiah associates the place put 
that view out of the question. H. B. H. 
NO’/BAH (M123 [burking, a loud ery]: 
NaBdé0, NaBai; Alex. NaBw6, NaBed: Noda, 
([Novbe]). The name conferred by the conqueror 
of KENATH and the villayes in dependence on it 
on his new acquisition (Num. xxxii. 42). Fora 
certain period after the establishment of the Isracl- 
ite rule the new name remained, and is used to 
mark the course taken by Gideon in his chase after 
Zebah and Zalmunna (Judg. villi. 1). But it is 
not again heard of, and the original appellation, as 
is usual in such cases, appears to have recovered its 
hold, which it has since retained; for in the slightly 
inodified form of Kundwat it is the name of the 
place to the present day (see Onomasticun, Nabo). 
Ewald (Cesch. ii. 268, note 2) identifies the 
Nobah of Gideon's pursuit with Nophah of Num. 
xxi. 30, and distinguishes them both from Nobah 
of Num. xxxii. 42, on the ground of their being 
mentioned with Dibon, Medehba, and Jogbehah. 
But if Jogbehah be, as he elsewhere (ii. 5U4, note 
4) suggests, eLJebeibeh, between Amman and cs- 
Salt, there is no necessity for the distinction. In 
truth the lists of Gad and Reuben in Num. xxxii. 
are so confused that it is difficult to apportion the 
towns of each in accordance with our present im- 
perfect topographical knowledge ot those regions. 
K-wald also (ii. 392, note) identifies Nobah of Num. 
xxxii. 42 with Mawa or Neve, a place 15 or 16 
miles east of the north end of the Lake of Gennes- 
aret (Ritter, Jordan, p. 356). But if Kenath and 
Nobah are the same, and Aundwat be Kenath, the 
identification is both unnecessary and untenable. 
LKusebius and Jerome, with that curious disregard 
of probability which is so puzzling in some of the 
articles in the Onomasticon, identify Nobah of 
Judg. viii. with Nob, “ the city of the Priests, af- 
terwards laid waste by Saul” (Onom. NouBa and 
“s Nabbe sive Nobba’’). G. 
NU’BAH (ma [barking, a loud cry]: Na- 
Bay: Nobt). An Israelite warrior (Num. xxxii. 
42 only), probably, like Jair, a Manassite, who dur- 
ing the conquest of the territory on the east of 
Jordan possessed himself of the town of Kenath 
and the villages or hamlets dependent upon it 
(Heb. ‘“daughters'’), and gave them his own 
name. According to the Jewish tradition (Seder 
Olam Rabba, ix.) Nobah was born in Kgypt, died 
after the decease of Moses, and was buried during 
the passage of the Jordan. 
It will be observed that the form of the name in 
the LXX. is the same as that given to Nebo. 





a * Matthew, it is true, has 6 wats wou, which signi- 
Jes ‘* servant” op child ” (viii. 6). Luke has the same 
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* NOBLEMAN (BaotAurcds), the title of a 


courtier or royal officer of Ilerod Antipas, who 
came to Jesus at Cana, to entreat him to heal his 
son, whom he had lett at the pomt of death at 
his home, in Capernaum. = On his return he 
found that the cure had been wrought at the very 
‘moment when Jesus said, * Thy son liveth (John 
| iv. 46,47). Some critics (Ewald, DeWette with 
some hesitation, Baur) resard this miracle as identi 
eal with that of the healing of the centurion’s ser 
vant (Matt. viti, 5; Luke vii. 1-10). But it in 
difficult to reconcile the differences in the twe 
accounts with this supposition. Cana was the scene 
of the miracle related by John, and Capernaum 
that of the miracle related by Matthew and Luke. 
One of the men was a Jew (included at least amoug 
the Galileans, John iv. 48) in the service of the 
king or tetrarch, as his desiynation implies, the 
other a Roman and a centurion (Luke vii. 2). 
In one case it was a son of the petitioner who 
was sick, in the other his servant, and, finally, the 
nobleman requested Jesus to come to his house, 
whereas the centurion felt that he was utterly un- 
worthy to receive him under his roof. He is called 
BaciAikds with the same propriety that Herod 
Antipas is called BagiAeds (Mark vi. 14), though 
the stricter title of the latter was retpapyns (Matt. 
xiv. 1). It isa complimentary title rather than 
official as applied to both. H. 

NOD [73, wandering: Naitd: profugus). 
[CAIN. ] 

NO’DAB (2713 [nobility]: NadaBato: No- 
dab), the name of an Arab tribe mentioned only 
int Chr. vy. 19, in the account of the war of the 
Keubenites, the Gadites, and the half of the tribe 
of Manasseh, against the Ilagarites (vv. 9-22); 
‘and they male war with the Hagarites, with Jetur, 
and) Nephish, and iNVodab"? (ver. 19). In Gen. 
xxv. 13 and 1 Chr. i. 31, Jetur, Naphish, and 
Kedemah are the last three sons of Ishinael, and it 
hag been therefore supposed that Nodab also was 
one of his sons. But we have no other mention 
of Nodab, and it is probable, in the absence of ad- 
ditional evidence, that he was a grandson or other 
descendant of the patriarch, and that the name, inp 
the time of the record, was that of tribe sprung 
from such descendant. The Iagarites, and Jetur, 
Nephish, and Nodab, were pastoral people, for the 
Reubenites dwelt in their tents throughout all the 
east [land] of Gilead (1 Chr. vy. 10), and in’ the 
war a great multitude of cattle — camels, sheep, 
and asses — were taken. A hundred thousand 
men were taken prisoners or slain, so that the 
tribes must have been very numerous and the Is- 
raclites «dwelt in their steads until the captivity.” 
If the Hagarites (or Havarenes) were, as is most 
probable, the people who afterwards inhabited Hejer 
{LIAGARENES], they were driven southwards, into 
the northeastern province of Arabia, bordering the 
mouths of the Euphrates, and the low tracts sur 
rounding them. [Jetur; lrur.vA; Naps. | 

I. Ss. P. 


The patriarch Noah (Tob. 
Luke ii. 36, xvii. 26, 





NO’E (Nde: Noe). 
iv. 12; Matt. xxiv. 37, 38; 
27). [Noa] 

NO’EBA (NueBa: Nachoba) = NEKODA 1] 
(1 Esdr. v. 31; comp. Itzr. i. 48). 





(vii. 7); but the latter has also riv SovAoy avrou (Ver 
3), and this resolves the ambiguity. Hi. 
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NO’/GAH (F122 [diaen,  day-break];: Nayal, 
Nayed; { Alex. in 1] Chr. iii. Vs Naye, Comp. 
Noyé; FA. in xiv. 6, Nayer:] Noge, Nog). 
One of the thirteen sons of David who were born 
to him in Jerusalem (1 Chr. iii. 7, xiv.6). His 
name is omitted from the Hst im 2 Sam, vy. 

NO’HAH (799 [rest]: Nwd: [Vat. Nooa:] 
Nohaa). ‘The fourth son of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 
2): 

* NOISOME: (0. F. notsir, “to hurt,” Lat. 
nocerc) is used in its primitive sense of werteus, 
bancful, destructive, in Vs. xei. 8, Ez. xiv. 21, and 
Ex. vill. 21, Job xxxi. 40, marg. A. 

NON (7%3 [in 1 Chr. vii. 27; but elsewhere, 
7. a fish]: Novy; [Vat. Alex. Novu:] -Vur). 
NUN, the father of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 27). 

NOPH, MOPH  (*)= [see below]: Méugis: 
Memphis, ts. xix. 13, Jer. ii. 16, Ez. xxx. 13, 16; 
FID: Méudis: Memphis, Hos. ix. 6), a city of 
Ikeypt, Memphis. These forms are contracted 
from the ancient Fevptian common name, MEN- 
NUEFR, or MEN-NEFRO, © the good abode,” 
or perhaps “the abode of the good one:"' also 


NOGAH 


contracted in) the Coptic forms SLEN |S, 
MLEMLTS, —«- MLKESIBE, PrEmeBE 
(M) SLEILYE (S); in the Greek Mép- 


gis; and in the Arabic Men, Rin. The Ie- 
brew forms are to be regarded as representing col- 
loquial forms of the name, current with the Shem- 
ites, if not with the [xyptians also. As to the 





NUMBER 


their conquest of Heshbon from the Moabites, and 
therefore of an earlier date than the Israelite inva- 
sion. It is named with Dibon and Medeba, and 
was possibly in the neighborhood of Heshbon. A 
/name very similar to Nophah is Nobah, which is 
twice mentioned ; once as bestowed by the conqueror 
;of the same name on Kenath (a place still exist- 
‘ing more than 70 miles distant from the scene of 
the Amorite conflict), and again in connection with 
| Jogbehah, which latter, from the mode of its occur- 
‘Tence in Num. xxxii. 36, would seem to have been 
lin the neizhborhood of Heshbon. Ewald (Gesch. 
li. 268, note) decides (though without giving his 
;grounds) that Nophah is identical with the latter 
iof these. In this case the difference would bea 
. dialectical one, Nophah being the Moabite or Amo- 


rite form. [NoOBAIL] G. 
NOSE-JEWEL (&72, pl. constr. ‘W5¥2: 


> uA 


eveotia: tnaures: A. V., Gen. xxiv. 22; Ex. xxxv. 





Arab woman with nose-ring. 


meaning of Memphis, Plutareh observes that it 29 « earring; Is. iii, 21: Ez. xvi. 12 “« jewel on 
° . . ° > ee . ~ 7 , ie i ? 

was interpreted to signify cither the haven of wood ' ye fore OOS meets oP es S 

ee ner ea nes re i the forehead : rendered by Iheod. and Symm. 

ones, or the sepulchre of Osiris (cal ty wey wéAw | émipdtviov, Ges. p. 870). A ring of inetal, sometimes 


oi wey Upuoy ayabay Epunvevovar, oi 5 (cdi | ws 
Tapov "‘Ociptoos, De fside ct Osiride, 20). It is 
probable that the epithet + good’ refers to Osiris, 
whose sacred animal Apis was here worshipped, and 
here had its burial-place, the Serapeum, whence the 
name of the village Busiris (PA-HESAK? © the 
[abode ?] of Osiris ’'), now represented in name, if 
not in exact site, by Aboo-Seer,@ probably originally 
a quarter of Memphis. As the great’ Egyptian 
city is characterized in Nahuin as “situate among 
the rivers"? (iii. 8), so in JLosea the lower Egyptian 
one is distinguished by its Neeropolis, in. this pas- 
pave as tu the fugitive Israelites: “ Mizraim shall 
gather them up, Noph shall bury them,” for its 
burial-ground, stretching for twenty miles along 
the edge of the Libyan desert, greatly exceeds that 
of any other Egyptian town. (See Brugseh, Geogr. 
dnschr. i, 234 18, and MreMrputs.) kh. 8. P. 


NO’PHAH (755, Nophach; the Samar. has 


the article, TIDIMT [hel/, Fiirst; Dietr.]: af -yu- 
vackes, Alex. ai y. avta@v: Nophe),a place men- 
tioned only in Num. xxi. 30, in the remarkable 
song apparently composed by the Amorites after 


a This Arabic name affords a curious instance of 
the use of Semitic names of similar sound but different 
signification in the place of names of other languages. 


b 1. PTT, apOuds, properly inquiry, investiga- 
Hon (Ges. » 515). 





‘of gold or silver, passed usually through the right 
-hostril, and worn by way of ornament by women 
in the Itast. Its diameter is usually 1 in. or 1} in., 
but sometimes as much as 3} in. Upon it are 
‘strung beads, coral, or jewels. In Egypt it is now 
lalmost confined to the lower classes. It is meu- 
tioned in the Mishna, Shabd. vi. 1; Celim, xi. 8. 
Layard remarks that no specimen has been found 
in Assyrian remains. (Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. 
i. 51, 232; Niebuhr, Deser. de 0Arab. p. 57; 
Voyages, i. 133, ii. 56; Chardin, Voy. viii. 200; 
Lane, Mod. yypt.i. 78; App. iii. 226; Saalschiitz, 
Hebr. Arch. i. 3, p. 25; Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
pp. 262, 544.) H. W. P. 


* NOVICE, vedgutos, “neophyte,” that which 
is newly born, or planted, is used in 1 Tim. iii. 6, 
fiyuratively, of one who had just embraced the 
Christian religion, “a new convert.’? Such a person 
was not a fit candidate for the office of bishop or 
overseer (érigkomos, Ver. 2); for the self-confidence 
of one who had just entered an untried course of 
life might lead him far astray. k. D. C. R 


NUMBER.? Like most oriental nations, it 





me 2, aprOpds, Numerus. 
3. SDS, Tx, Fortuna, probably a deity (Ges. P 
798) ; rendered * number,” Is. Ixv. 11. 


4. 1, Chald. from same root as 8. 





NUMBER 


1s probable that the Hebrews in their written cal- 
culations made use of the letters of the alphabet. 
That they did so in post-Babylonian times we have 
conclusive evidence in the Maccabean coins; and 
it is highly probable that this was the case also in 
earlier times, both from internal evidence, of which 
we shall presently speak, and also from the practice 
of the Greeks, who borrowed it with their earliest 
alphabet from the Vheenicians, whose alphabet 
again was, with some slight variations, the same as 
that of the Samaritans and Jews (Chardin, oy. 
ji. 421, iv. 288 and foll., Langles; Thiersch, Gr. 
Gr. §§ xii, Ixxiii., pp. 23, 153; Jelf, Gr. Gr. i. 
3; Miiller, Birusker, ii. 317, 321; Eng. Cycl. 
“Coins,” “Numeral Characters;’’ Lane, fod. 
Egypt. i. 91; Donaldson, New Cratylus, pp. 146, 
151; Winer, Zahlen). 

But though, on the one hand, it is certain that 
in all existing MSS. of the Hebrew text of the O. T. 
the numerical expressions are written at length 
(Lee, //ebr. Gram. §§ 19, 22), yet, on the other, 
the variations in the several versions between them- 
selves and from the Hebrew text, added to the evi- 
dent inconsistencies in numerical statement between 
certain passages of that text itself, seem to prove 
that some shorter mode of writing was oriyinally in 
vogue, liable to be misunderstood, and in fact mis- 
understood by copyists and translators. The fol- 
lowing may serve as specimens : — 

1. In2 K. xxiv. 8 Jehoiachin is said to have been 
18 years old, but in 2 Chr. xxxvi. 9 the number 
given is 8. 

2. In Is. vii. 8 Vitringa shows that for threescore 
and five one reading gives sixteen and five, the letter 


jod » (10) after shesh (6) having been mistaken for 
the Rabbinical abbreviation by omission of the mez 
from the plural shishim, which would stand for 
sixty. Six -+- 10 was thus converted into sixty + 
ten. 

3. In 1 Sam. vi. 19 we have 50,070, but the 
Syriac and Arabic versions have 5,070. 

4. In 1 K. iv. 26, we read that Solomon had 
40,000 stalls for chariot-horses, but 4,000 only in 
1 Chr. ix. 25. 

5. The letters vaw (6) and zayin (7) appear to 
have been interchanged in some readings of Gen. 
ii. 2. 

These variations, which are selected from a copious 
list given by Glass (De Caussis Corruplionis, i. 
§ 23, vol. ii. p. 188, ed. Dathe), appear to have 
proceeded from the alphabetic method of writing 
nuinbers, in which it is easy to see how, e. g. such 


letters as vaw (1) and jod (%), nun (3) and caph 


(>), may have been confounded and even some- 
times omitted. The final letters, also, which were 
unknown to the early Phoenician or Samaritan 
alphabet, were used as early ag the Alexandrian 
period to denote hundreds between 500 and 1,000.¢ 

But whatever ground these variations may afford 
for reasonable conjecture, it is certain, from the 
fact mentioned above, that no positive rectification 
of them can at present be established, more es- 
pecially as there is so Jittle variation in the num- 





5. NEON. 
6. TID in plur. Ps. Ixxi. 15, mpayparetac, lit- 
teratura. : 


7. TWD. 
138 
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bers quoted from the O. T., both in N. T. and 
in the Apocrypha, e. g. (1) Num. xxv. 9, quoted 
1 Cor. x. 8. (2.) Tex. xii. 40, quoted Gal. iii. 17. 
(3.) Ex. xvi. 85 and [’s. xev. 10, quoted Acts xiii. 
18. (4.) Gen. xvii. 1, quoted Rom. iv. 19. (5.) 
Num. i. £6, quoted [eclus. xvi. 10. 

Josephus also in the main agrees in his state- 
ments of numbers with our existing copies. 

There can be little doubt, however, as was re- 
marked by St.rAugustine (Civ. D. x. 13, § 1), that 
some at least of the numbers mentioned in Scrip- 
ture are intended to be representative rather than 
determinative. Certain numbers, as 7, 10, 40, 100, 
were regarded as giving the idea of completeness. 
Without entering into his theory of this usage, we 
may remark that the notion of representative num- 
hers in certain cases is one extremely common among 
eastern nations, who have a prejudice against count- 
ing their possessivns accurately; that it enters 
largely into many ancient systems of chronology, 
and that it is found in the philosophical and met- 
aphysical speculations not only of the Pythagorean 
and other ancient schools of philosophy, both Greek 
and Roman, but also in those of the later Jewish 
writers, of the Gnostics, and also of such Christian 
writers as St. Augustine himself (August. De Doctr. 
Christ. ti. 16,25; Cer. D. xv. 80; Philo, De Jfund. 
Optf. 1. 21; De Abrah. ii. 5: De Sept. Num. ii. 
281, ed. Mangey; Joseph. &. J. vii. 5, § 5: Mish- 
na, Pirke Aboth, v. 7, 8; Trenzus, i. 3, ii. 1, v. 29, 
30; Hieronym. Com. in Is. iv. 1, vol. iv. p. 72, 
el. Migne; Arist. MWelaphys. i. 5, 6, xii. 6, 83 
Milian, Ve //. iv. 17; Varro, Hebdom. fragm. i. 
255, ed. Bipont.; Niebuhr, 7st. of" Rome, ii. 72, 
ed. Hare; Burckhardt, Trav. in Arabia, i. 75; 
Syria, p. 560, comp. with Gen. xiii. 16 and xxii. 
17; also see papers on ILindoo Chronology in Sir 
W.. Jones's Works, Suppl. vol. ii. pp. 968, 1017). 

We proceed to yive some instances of numbers - 
used () representatively, and thus probably by de- 
sign indefinitely, or (4) definitely, but as we may 
say preferentially, 7. e. because some meaning 
(which we do not in all cases understand) was at- 
tached to them. 

1. Scren, as denoting either plurality or com- 
pleteness, is so frequent as to make a selection only 
of instances necessary, e. g. sevenfold, Gen. iv. 24; 
seven times, t. e. completely, Lev. xxvi. 24; Ps. xii. 
G; seven (i. e. many) ways, Deut. xxviii. 25. See 
also 1 Sam. ii. 5; Job v. 19, where six also is used; 
Prov. vi. 16, ix. 1; Eecel. xi. 2, where eight also is 
named; Is. iv. 1; Jer. xv.9; Mic. v.5; also Matt. 
xii. 45, seven spirits; Mark xvi. 9, seven devils ; 
tev. iv. 5, seven Spirits, xv. 1, seven plagues, 
Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 411, says that Scripture uses 
seven to denote plurality. See also Christian au- 
thorities quoted by Suicer, Thes. ecl. s. v. €Bdo- 
wos, Hofmann, Lex. s. v.  Septem,’’ and the pas- 
sares quoted above from Varro, Aristotle, and 
lian, in reference to the heathen value for the 
number 7. 

2. Ten as a preferential number is exemplified 
in the Ten Commandments and the law of Tithe. 
It plays a conspicuous part in the later Jewish rit- 
ual code. See Othio, Lar. Rabb. p. 410. 





To number is (1) rd, apiOuew, nwnero, (2.) 
wn, AoyGopar, 7. €. Value, account, as in Is, xfil. 


17. In Piel, count, or number, which is the primary 
notion of the word (Ges. p. 531). 


@ "T denotes 550, E 600, 7 700, F) 800, Y 900 
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3. Seventy, as compounded of 7 XK 10, appears , from which neither the Gnostics, nor some also of 
frequently. ee. serenty-feld (Gen. iv, 24: Matt. ; their orthodox opponents were exempt (see Clem 
XVili. 22). Its definite use appears in the offerings | Alex. Strom. vi. c. 11, p. 782, ed. Potter, and Au- 
of 70 shekels (Num, vii. 13. 29. and folloi: the TO | wust. 2 ¢.), and of which the Rabbinical writings 
elders (xi. 16); 70 vears of eaptivity (ler. axiv. £1). ) present such striking instances. [CilRONOLOGY, 
To these may be added the 70 descendants of Noah | CENsUs. | H. W. P. 
(Gen. x.), and the alleged) Rabbinical qualification XUMBERING. [Censvs.] 


for election to the offiee of Judge amone the 7h 


members of the Great Sanhedrin, of the knowledve | NUMBERS (13°79), from the first word; or 


of TO daneuaves CSc. it. 63 and Carpzov, aly. e an 
Bibl p. 76). The wumber of 72 translators may ez 2 VE2, from the words Y3*D M22, ini. 1: 


perhaps also be connected with the same idea. abine Numeris called also by the ister Jews 

4. Hire appears in the table of punishments, of esos TED, or DUDE SETT), the fourtl 
legal reqniremeuts (ex. xxit Ds Lev. ve 16. xxi. 
Ta. xxvii. Lo: Num. vy. 7. avi. 16), and in the five 
elnpives of Daniel (Dan. i.). 


book or the Law or Ventateueb. It takes its name 
in the LXX. and Vule. (whence our «* Numbers") 
Se ego , from the double numbering or census of peo 
5. four is used in reference to the 4 winds (Dan. Nias (aZE ae Aede aS sei Giese ee 
Te . ™ NS) .« Lov. 
vii, 2), and the so-called 4 corners of the carth: 5 ’ 6 
: ; . }second in ch. xxv. 
the f creatures, each with 4 wings aud 4 faces, of ; i . 
Oe en eres . ee ; A. Contents. — The book may be said to con- 
Ievehiel G. 6 and foll.t: 4 rivers of eee (Gen. |. ; : 
ns ee ag tain generally the history of the Israelites from the 
ii. 10): 4 beasts (Dan, vil. and Rev. iv. G6); the 41). it : ate ee 
ie ; time of their leaving Sinai, in the second year after 
equal-sided Temple-chaunber «ez. x1. %) ). pee ae i 
as the exodus, till their arrival at the borders of the 
6. Three was recarded, both by the Jews and !,, : : ade sae 
ae : . | Promised Land in the fortieth year of their jour- 
other nations, as a specially complete and mystic Rear ee Tk Ronse GE the followin neice 
number (Plato, De Leg. iv. 715: Dionys. Hallie. dij fod $ principal 
' * s So- 


lil, @. 12). Ht appears in inany instances in Serip- i , aos 
1 Jee. PUES are : iP I. ‘The preparations for the departure from Sinai 
ture as a definite number, ¢. g. 3) feasts (Ex. xsiii. Ge 0s: ¢ 


7; Deut. avi. 16), the triple offering of the 
Lf, ns Ee : yet ee ae emer Hf. ‘Phe journey from Sinai to the borders of 
Nazarite, and the triple blessing (Num. vi. 14,24). 4). 
: : ; peda LM oh >), | Canaan (x. ll-xiv. 45). 
the triple invocation CIs. vi. 8: Rey. if’, Daniel's ee : 
: : 7 Ht]. A brief notice of laws given, and events 
3 hours of prayer (Dan. vi. 10, eomp. Ps. lv. 17) 
: ; 23 : which transpired, during the erie years’ 
the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 23, and the thrice 
hoe Let ie wandering in the wilderness s (xv. 1-xix. 22). 
-pealer TSO -ACtUS NX. : 
ee : Se Hie ij eee sO (how Teataie Bee The history of the last vear, from the second 
; “CHU (- ¢ YAS “tribes, 128 Ss . to ave . = . 
SSeS eee arrival of the Israelites in) Nadesh till they reach 


. : Hh eee om ae tecust—- di » 7 s 8, » " r 3 f 
in the high priest's breast-plite nO Os ‘ ell Fe the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho" (xx. 
foundation-stones, and 12 cates (Rev. xxi. 19-21): lexeevi BY) 





12,000 furlongs of the heavenly city (Rev. xai. 1615 (i). Tie Shieh the oneampmient ab Sinai 
hee ws « 2 a ; re 
ae ta a (Hev. vii. 4). Racceatoains has been accomplished. The Covenant has been 
. forty appears in many enumerations ; AVS a, Ra errr . 
6 Nukes eee aye de aR Ae le made, the Law eiven, the Sanctuary set up, the 
(XN en ae ; “and niehts of Elijal Priests consecrated, the service of God appointed, 
HESS Na ed us ae es se land) Jehovah dwells in the midst of his chosen 
(1 IX. xix. 8): 40 days of Jonal’s warning to Nine] te dk ds ti eee Rite ae aac tliat 
eveli (Jon, ii. 4): 40 days of temptation (Matt. Oa eit eo Coe ens eke eae uA 
a <All tye cance thas SRR I bance the object may be achieved for which Israel has 
Wee a MLO: ENCE Le Very ATE OE MSC OTS eet suictined... That-obieet as the occupation of 
number 40 in renal vears, and in politie: al or other fie Peon Lal. The thisas nck la be neconc 
Ss (Judy. iid. Sam. oes ' i as 
Laas ae ae we es ree _. i. wee plished by peaceable means, but by the forcible 
ee Gi = Nettle ils ee RN ee ane expulsion of its present inhabitants; for « the in- 
xiil, 21). we > ting ” . 
iquity of the Amorites is full,’ they are ripe for 
tf ’ ova po ’ >? ’ >» < - . ° ’ ‘Se 
T i ae He ay Sa ee of ms judement, and this judgment Israel is to execute. 
j eouee ee a Noy ae 3 Cid Roa : Vherefore Israel must be organized as Jehovah's 
aree number (Ley. axvi. 8): Gideon’s 800 men] oo, “4 ae 
era i chioeal denial liner exer 00 army: and to this end a mustering of all who are 
Cee eis a nese CCAR : ee a0 ‘Jeapable of bearing arms is neeessary. Hence the 
on . , ») os Var . Z . as a . N F om é bs 
a ae (2 A. iv. ee cae rot i. ab hook opens with the numbering of the people,¢ 
‘ a pe is ee free ae " } 100 chapters i-iv. These coutain, first, the census of 
De ee we a : ate ee i ] all the tribes or clans, amounting in all to six hun- 
CONES NCTE IEIS ae Ae Hoe (12. Xs dred and three thousand, five hundred and fifty, 
Tsu ee dea ee oe oe with the exception of the Levites, who were not 
. : : nape 28); 100 measures of oil or wheat) jionbered with the rest (ch. i.): secondly, the ar- 
rer war ‘al . 
(Luke xvi. 6, 7). : : , ... |Tanvement of the camp, and the order of mareh 
10. Lastly, the mystic number 666 (Rev. xi. (ch. ii.): thirdly, the special and separate census 
18), of which the earliest attempted explanation is OE EG Levies: elidtanewlanned by God instead of 
the conjecture of Irenwus, who of three words, | 41) the fed \oits Lie theres families. of the tribe 
PUIENDS, PAS ae ele eles the ask as having their peculiar offices in the Tabernacle ap- 
fulfilling its conditions best. (For various other pointed them, both when it was at rest and when 
interpretations see Calmet, Whitby, and Irenzus, | tnoy were on the mareh (ce. tii., iv.) 
; . eee , ae or « Re a LS : . _ * e 
ee Mate mn eu hand. that whilst the (b.) Chapters y., vi. Certain laws apparently 
ae : ENE On Ae a mas : i mae supplementary to the legislation in Leviticus; the 
representative, aud also the typical character of ReRVOuAL OR tle anilean kort hie camp (v. 1 4); 


certain numbers must be maintained (e. g. Matt. | ane Jaw of restitution (v. 5-10); the trial of jeal 
xix. 28), there is, on the other, the greatest. danger 


of overstraining any particular theory on the sub- 
ject, ard thus degenerating into that subtle trifling, 


—_—--— eo 


mis RS ee ee a a 


a@ Seo Kurtz, Gesch. des Alten Bundes, ii. 388 


yu a 
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susy (v. 11-31); the law of the Nazarites (vi. 1- 
21); the form of the priestly blessing (vi. 22-27). 

(c.) Chapters vii. 1-x. 10. Events occurring at 
this time, and regulations connected with them. 
Ch. vii. gives an account of the offerings of the 
princes of the different tribes at the dedication of 
the Tabernacle; ch. viii. of the consecration of the 
Levites (ver. 89 of ch. vii., and vy. 1-4 of ch. 
viii. seem to be out of place); ch. ix. 1-14, of the 
second observance of the Passover (the first in the 
wilderness) on the 14th day of the second month, 
and of certain provisions made to mect the case of 
those who by reason of defilement were unable to 
keep it. Lastly, ch. ix. 15-23 tells how the cloud 
and the fire regulated the march and the encamp- 
ment; and x. 1-10, how two silver trumpets were 
employed to give the signal for public assemblies, 
for war, and for festal occasions. 

If. March from Sinai to the borders of Canaan. 

(a.) We have here, first, the order of march de- 
scribed (x. 14-28); the appeal of Moses to his 
father-in-law, Llobab, to accompany them in their 
journeys; a request urged probably because, from 
his desert life, he would be well acquainted with 
the best spots to encamp in, and also would have 
influence with the various wandering and predatory 
tribes who inhabited the peninsula (29-32): and 
the chant which acccompanied the moving and the 
resting of the ark (vy. 35, 36). 

(6.) An account of several of the stations and of 
the events which happened at them. The first was 
at Taberah, where, because of their impatient mur- 
murings, several of the people were destroyed hy 
lightning (these belonved chiefly, it would seem, 
to the motley multitude which came out of Evy pt 
with the Israelites); the loathing of the people for 
the manna; the complaint of Moses that he cannot 
bear the burden thus laid upon him, and the ap- 
pointment in consequence of seventy clders to serve 
and help him in his office (xi. 10-29); the quails 
sent, and the judyment following thereon, which 
gave its name to the next station, Kibroth-hat- 
taavah (the vraves of lust), xi. 31-35 (ef. Ds. 
Ixxxviil. 80, 31, evi. 14, 15); arrival at Hazeroth, 
where Anron and Miriam are jealous of Moses, and 
Miriam is in consequence smitten with leprosy (xii. 
1-15); the sending of the spies from the wilderness 
of Paran (ef-Tyh), their report, the reftisal of the 
people to enter Canaan, their rejection in couse- 
quence, and their rash attack upon the Amalekites, 
which resulted in a defeat (xii. 16-xiv. 45). 

IIT. What follows must be referred apparently 
to the thirty-seven years of wanderinys; but we 
have no notices of time or place. We have laws 
respecting the meat and drink offerings, and other 
sacrifices (xv. 1-31); an account of the punishment 
of a Sabbath-breaker, perliaps as an example of the 
presumptuous sins mentioned in vv. 30, 31 (xv. 
32-36); the direction to put fringes on their gar- 
ments as mementos (xv. 37-41); the history of the 
rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and the 
murmuring of the people (xvi.); the budding of 
Aaron’s rod as a witness that the tribe of Levi was 
chosen (xvii.); the direction that Aaron and his sons 
should bear the iniquity of the people, and the duties 
of the priests and Levites (xviii.); the law of the 
meter of purification (xix.). 

IV. (a.) The narrative returns abruptly to the 
second encampment of the Israelites in Kadesh. 
Here Miriam dies, and the people murmur for 
water, and Moses and Aaron, “speaking unad- 
visedly,”’ are not allowed to enter the Lromised 
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Land (xx. 1-13). They intended perhaps, as befora 
to enter Canaan from the south. This, however, 
was not to he permitted. ‘They therefore desired a 
passage through the country of I¢dom. Moses sent 
aconciliatory message to the king, asking permis- 
sion to pass through, and promising carefully to 
abstain from all outrage, and to pay for the provis- 
ions Which they might find necessary. The jeal- 
ousy, however, of this fierce and warlike people was 
aroused. They refused the request, and turned 
out in arms to defend their border. And as those 
almost inaccessible mountain passes could have been 
held by a mere handful of men against a large and 
well-trained army, the Israelites abandoned the at- 
tempt as hopeless and turned southwards, keeping 
along the western borders of Idumaa till they 
icached Kzion-geber (xx. 14-21). 

On their way southwards they stop at Mount 
Hor, or rather at Moserah, on the edve of the 
“domite territory; and from this spot it would 
seem that Aaron, accompanied by his brother Moses 
and his son Fleazar, quitted the camp in order to 
ascend the mountain. Mount Tor lying itself 
within the Edomite territory, whilst it might nave 
heen perilous for a larger number to attempt to 
penetrate it, these unarmed waytarers would not be 
molested, or mivht escape detection. Bunsen sug- 
vests that Aaron was taken to Mount Ilor, in’ the 
hope that the fresh air of the mountain might be 
beneficial to his recovery: but the narrative does 
not justify such a supposition. 

After Aaron's death, the march is continued 
southward; but when the Israelites approach the 
head of the Akabah at the southernmost point of the 
Kdomite territory, they again murmur by reason 
of the roughness of the way, and many perish by 
the bite of venomous serpents (xx. 22-xxi. 9). The 
passage (xxi. 1-3) which speaks of the Canaanite 
king of Arad as coming ont against the Israelites 
is clearly out of place, standing as it does a/ter the 
mention of Aaron's death on Mount Hor. Arad is 
in the south of Palestine. The attack therefore 
must have been made whilst the people were yet in 
the neighborhood of Kadesh. The mention of 
Hormah also shows that this must have been the 
ease (conip. xiv. 45). It is on this second occasion 
that the name of Hormah is said to have been given. 
either therefore it is used proleptically in xiv. 45, 
or there is some confusion in the narrative. What 
“the way of Atharim’’ (A. V. “the way of the 
spies ’’) was, we have no means now of ascertain- 
ig. 

(4.) There is again a gap in the narrative. We 
are told nothing of the march along the eastern edge 
of Edom, but suddenly find ourselves transported 
to the borders of Moab. Tere the Israelites suc- 
cessively cneounter and defeat the kings of the 
Amorites and of Bashan, wresting from them their 
territory and permanently occupying it (xxi. 10- 
35). Their successes alarm the king of Moab, who, 
distrusting his superiority in the field, sends fora 
magician to curse his enemies; hence the episode 
of Balaam (xxiii. l-xxv. 25). Other artifices are 
employed by the Moabites to weaken the [sraelites, 
especially through the intluence of the Moabitish 
women (xxv. 1), with whom the Midianites (ver. 
6) are also joined; this evil is averted by the zeal 
of Phinehas (xxv. 7, 8); a second numbering of the 
Israclites takes place in the plains of Moab prepar- 
atory to their crossing the Jordan (xxvi.). A 
question arises as to the inheritance of danchters, 
and a decision is given thereon (xxvii. 1-11); Moses 
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is warned of his death, and Joshua appointed to 
succeed him (xxvii. 12-23). Certain laws are viven 
concerning the daily sacrifice, and the offerings for 
pabbaths and festivals (axviii., xxix.); and the law 
respecting vows (xxx.); the conquest of the Mid- 
ianites is narrated (xxxi.); and the partition of the 
country east of the Jordan among the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
(xxxii.). Then follows a recapitulation, though 
with some ditlereuce, of the various encampments 
of the Israclites in the desert (xxxiii. 1-49); the 
command to destroy the Canaanites (xxxill. 90- 
56); the boundaries of the Promised Land, and the 
mien appointed to divide it (xxxiv.)3 the appormt- 
ment of the cities of the Levites and the cities of 
refuge (axxv.): further directions respecting heir- 
esses, with special reterence to the ease mentioned in 
ch. xxvii, and conclusion of the book (xxxvi.). 

B. dntegrity.— Vhis, like the other bouks of the 
Pentateuch, is supposed by many critics to consist 
of a compilation from two or three, or more, earlier 
documents. According to De Wette, the following 


pertions are the work of the Elohist [PENTA- 


rece]: Choi. lex. 28; sili, 2-16 (in its orig- 


inal, though not in its present: forma); xv.; Avie de! 


9-11, 16-23, 24 (23s xviies Mixes xx. 1-13, 22-29: 
XXV.-XNAL. (except perhaps raxvi. 8-11); xxxil 0. 
28-42 (vy. 1-4 uncertain): xxaiihexxxvi. 9 The 
rest of the book is, according te him, by the 
Jehovist or later editor, Von Leneerke (Aeterna, 
g. Ixxxi.) and Stihelin (§ 23) make a similar divis- 
ion, though they differ as to some verses, and even 
whole chapters. Vaihinger (in Herzov’s Lneyhio- 
padic, art. + Pentateuch "") finds traces of three dis- 
tinct documents, which he ascribes severally to the 
pre-Elohist, the Hlohist, and the Jehovist. 
first he assiens ch. x. 29-36; xi. 1-12, 16 (in its 
original form); xx. 14-21; xxi, 1-9, 13-355 xxxil. 
33-425 xxxiii. 59,56. To the Elohist belong ch. 
i. l-x. 28; xi. d-xii, 16; xiii, T-xx. 13: xx. 22- 
293 xxi. 10-12; xxit 1: xxv. L-xxxi. 545 xXxxil. 
1-32; xxxiie b-axxvi. 19. To the Jehovist, xi. 
d-xii. 1G Cuberarbeited); xxii. B-xxiv. 255 XXxxi. 
8, «ke. 

But the grounds on which this distinction of 
documents rests are in every respect: most. unsatis- 
factory. ‘The use of the divine names, which was 
the starting-point of this criticism, ceases to bea 
criterion; and certain words and phrases, a par- 
ticular manner or coloring, the narrative of miracles 
or prophecies, are supposed to decide whether a pas- 
sage belongs to the earlier or the later documents. 
Thus, for instance, Stihelin alleges as reasons for as- 
sining ce. xi., xii. to the Jehovist, the coming down 
of Jehovah to speak with Moses, xi. 17, 25; the pillar 
of a cloud, xii. 5; the relation between Joshua and 
Moses, xi. 28, as in Ix. xxxili., xxxiv.; the seventy 
elders, xi. 16, as Ix. xxiv. 1, and so on. So again 
in the Jehovistic section, xili., xiv., he finds traces 
of “the author of the First Legislation’ in’ one 
passaye (xiii. 2-17), because of the use of the word 


TTD, sivnifying “a tribe,” and NW), as in 


a 


o 
Num. i. and vii. But N%W2 is used also by the 
supposed supplementist, as in Ex. xxii, 27, xxxiv. 


31; and that FTW is not peculiar to the older 


documents bas been shown by Keil (Comm. on 
Joshua, 8. xix.). Von Lengerke goes still further, 
and cuts off xiii. 2-16 altogether from what follows. 
He thus makes the story of the spies, as given by 
the Elohist, strangely maimed. We only hear of 
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| their being sent to Canaan, but nothing of their 
‘return and their report. The chief reason for this 
‘separation is that in xiii. 27 occurs the Jehovistic 
| phrase, + flowing with milk and honey,”’ and some 
references to other earlier Jehovistic passages. De 
‘Wette avain finds a repetition in xiv. 26-38 of xiv. 
11-25, and accordingly gives these passages to the 
Klohist and Jehovist respectively. This has more 
color of probability about it, but has been answere?é 
| by Ranke (Untersuch. ii. s. 197 ff). Again, ch. 
Xvi. is supposed to be a combination of two dif- 
| ferent accounts, the orivinal or Elohistic document 
‘having contained only the story of the rebellion of 
Korah and his company, whilst the Jehovist mixed 
up with it the insurrection of Dathan and Abiram, 
‘which was directed rather against the temporal dig- 
nity than against the spiritual authority of Moses. 
‘But it is against this view, that, in order to jus- 
tity it, vv. 12, 14. 27, and 32, are treated as inter- 
polations. Besides, the discrepancies which it is 
‘alleged have arisen from the fusing of the two 
“narratives disappear when fairly looked at. There 
is no contradiction, for instance, between xvi. 19, 
‘Where Korah appears at the tabernacle of the con- 
eregation, and ver. 27, where Dathan and Abiram 
stand at the door of their tents. In the last pas- 
sage Korah is not mentioned, and, even if we sup- 
‘pose him to be included, the narrative allows time 
ifor his having lett the Tabernacle and returned to 
his own tent. Nor again, does the statement, ver. 
'35, that the 250 men who offered incense were de 
stroved by tire, and who had, as we learn from ver. 
2, Joined the leaders of the insurrection, Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, militate against the narra- 
tive in ver. 32, according to which Dathan and 
i Abiram and all that appertained unto Korah were 
swallowed up alive by the opening of the earth. 
Further, it is clear, as Keil remarks (/tndlett. p. 94), 
that the earlier document (dte Grundschrift) im- 
plies that persons belonging to the other tribes 
were mixed up in Korah’s rebellion, because they 
say to Moses and Aaron (ver. 3), “All the congre- 
= is holy,’’ which justifies the statement in vv. 





1, 2, that, besides Korah the Levite, the Reubenites 
Dathan, Abiram, and On, were leaders of the in- 
surrection. 

In ch. xii. we have a remarkable instance of 
the jealousy with which the authority of Moses 
was recarded even in his own family. Considering 
the almost absolute nature of that authority, this 
iis perhaps hardly to be wondered at. On the other 
jhand. as we nre expressly reminded, there was 
everything in his personal character to disarm 
jealousy. “ Now the man Moses was very meek 
labove all the men which were upon the face of the 
vearth,”’ says the historian (ver. 3). The pretext for 
the outburst of this feeling on the part of Miriam 
and Aaron was that Moses had married an Ethio- 
pian woman (a woman of Cush). This was prob- 
ably, as Ewald suggests, a second wife married 
after the death of Zipporah. But there is no 
reason for supposing, as he does (Gesch. ii. 229, 
note), that we have here a confusion of two ac- 
counts. He observes that the words of the brother 
and sister «Hath the Lord indeed spoken only 
by Moses, hath He not. also spoken by us ?"? show 
that the real ground of their jealousy was the ap- 
parent. superiority of Moses in the prophetical office; 
whereas, according to the narrative, their dislike 
was occasioned by his marriage with a foreignef 
and a person of inferior rank. But nothing surely 
can be more natural than that the long pent-up 
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feeling of jealousy should have fastened upon the 
marriage as a pretext to begin the quarrel, and 
then have shown itself in its true character in the 
words recorded by the historian. 

It is not perhaps to be wondered at that the 
episode of Balaam (xxii. 2-xxiv. 25) should have 
been regarded as a later addition. The language 
is peculiar, as well as the general cast of the narra- 
tive. The prophecies are vivid and the diction of 
them highly finished: very different from the rug- 
ged, vigorous fragments of ancient poetry which 
meet us in ch. xxi. On these grounds, as well 
as on the score of the distinctly Messianic charac- 
ter of Balaam’s prophecies, Ewald gives this episode 
to his Fifth Narrator, or the latest editor of the 
Pentateuch. This writer he supposes to have lived 
in the former half of the 8th century B. C., and 
bence he accounts for the reference to Assyria and 
the Cypriotes (the Kittim); the latter nation about 
that time probably infesting as pirates the coasts 
of Syria, whereas Assyria might be joined with 
Eber, because as yet the Assyrian power, though 
hostile to the southern nations, was rather friendly 
than otherwise to Judah. The allusions to Edom 
and Moab as vanquished cnemies have reference, 
it is said, to the time of David (Ewald, Gesch. 
i. 143 ff, and compare ii. 277 ff). The prophecies 
of Balaam, therefore, on this hypothesis, are vate- 
Cinia ex eventu, put into his mouth by a clever, 
but not very scrupulous writer of the time of 
Isaiah, who, finding sonie mention of Balaam as a 
prince of Midian in the older records, put the story 
into shape as we have it now. But this sort of 
criticism is so purely arbitrary that it scarcely 
merits a serious refutation, not to mention that it 
rests entirely on the assumption that in prophecy 
there is no such thiny as prediction. We will only 
observe that, considering the peculiarity of the 
man and of the circumstances as given in the his- 
tory, we might expect to find the narrative itself, 
and certainly the poetical portions of it, marked by 
some peculiarities of thought and diction. [ven 
granting that this episode is not by the same writer 
as the rest of the book of Numbers, there seems no 
valid reason to doubt its antiquity, or its rightful 
claim to the place which it at present occupies. 
Nothing can be more improbable than that, as a 
later invention, it should have found its way into 
the Book of the Law. 

At any rate, the picture of this great magician 
is wonderfully in keeping with the circumstances 
under which he appears and with the prophecies 
which he utters. This is not the place to enter 
into all the questions which are suggested by his 
appearance on the scene. Low it was that a heathen 
became a prophet of Jehovah we are not informed ; 
but such a fact seems to point to some remains of 
a primitive revelation, not yet extinct, in other na- 
tions besides that of Israel. It is evident that his 
knowledge of God was beyond that of most heathen, 
and he himself could utter the passionate wish to 
de found in his death among the true servants of 
Jehovah; but, because the soothsaycr’s craft prom- 
ised to be gainful, and the profession of it gave 
him an additional importance and influence in the 
eyes of men like Balak, he sought to combine it 
with his higher vocation. There is nothing more 
remarkable in the early history of Israel than Ba- 
jaam’s appearance. Summoned from his home by 
the Euphrates, he stands by his red altar-fires, 
weaving his dark and subtle sorceries, or goes to 
yeek for enchantment, hoping, as he looked down 
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upon the tents of Israel among the acacia-groves 
of the valley, to wither them with his word, yet 
constrained to bless, and to foretell their future 
greatness. 

The book of Numbers is rich in fragments of 
ancient poetry, some of them of great beauty, and 
all throwing an interesting light on the character 
of the times in which they were composed. Such, 
for instance, is the blessing of the high-priest (vi. 
24-26): — 

t Jehovah bless thee and keep thee: 
Jehovah make his countenance shine upon thee, 
And be gracious unto thee: 
Jehovuh lift up his countenance upon thee, 
And give thee peace.” 


Such too are the chants which were the signal 
for the ark to move when the people journeyed, 
and for it to rest when they were about to en- 
camp: — 

* Arise, O Jehovah! let thine enemies be scattered ; 

Let them also that hate thee flee before thee.” 


And, — 
* Return, O Jehovah, 
To the ten thousands of the families of Israel.” 

In ch. xxi. we have a passage cited from a book 
called the “ Book of the Wars of Jehovah.’ This 
was probably a collection of ballads and songs com- 
posed on different occasions by the watch-fires of 
the camp, and for the most part, though not per- 
haps exclusively, in commemoration of the victories 
of the Israelites over their enemies. The title 
shows us that these were written by men imbued 
with a deep sense of religion, and who were there- 
fore foremost to acknowledge that not their own 
prowess, but Jehoval’s right hand, had given 
them the victory when they went forth to battle. 
Hence it was called, not “The Book of the Wars 
of Israel,” but “The Book of the Wars of Jeho- 
vah,’? Possibly this is the book referred to in Ex. 
xvii. 14, especially as we read (ver. 16) that when 
Moses built the altar which he called Jehovah-Nissi 
(Jehoyah is my banner), he exclaimed “ Jehovah 
will have war with Amalek from generation to gen- 
eration.” ‘This expression may have given the name 
to the book. 

The fragment quoted from this collection is diffi- 
cult, because the allusions in it are obscure. The 
Israelites had reached the Arnon, “which,’’ says 
the historian, ‘forms the border of Moab, and 
separates between the Moabites and Amorites.’’ 
“ Wherefore it is said,’’ he continues, “in the Book 
of the Wars of Jehovah, — 


«¢ Vaheb in Suphah and the torrent-beds ; 
Arnon and the slope of the torrent-beds 
Which turneth to where Ar lieth, 
Aud which leaneth upon the border of Moab.’ ” 
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The next is a song which was sung on the dig- 
ging of a well at a spot where they encamped, and 
which from this circumstance was called Beér, or 
“The Well.” It runs as follows: — 

* Spring ap, O well! sing ye to it: 

Well, which the princes dug, 
Which the nobles of the people bored, 
With the sceptre of office, with their staves.’’ 


This song, first sung at the digging of the well, 
was afterwards no doubt commonly used by those 
who came to draw water. The maidens of Israel 
chanted it one to another, verse by verse, as they 
toiled at the bucket, and thus beguiled their labor. 
“ Spring up, O well!’’ was the burden or refrain 
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of the song, which would pass from one mouth to! 


another at exch fresh coil of the rope, till the fill 
bucket reached the wells mouth. But the peculiar 
charm of the song Hes not only ‘in its antiquity, 
but in the eharacteristie toueh which so manifestly 
connects it with the lite of the time to whieh the 
barrative assigns it. The one point which is dwelt 
upon is, that the leaders of the people took their 


part in the work, that they themselves helped to: 
statements in this and the other books of the Pen- 


dig the well. In the new eeneration, who were 
about to enter the Land of Promise, a strong feel- 
ing of svmpathy between the peuple and their rulers 
had sprung up, whieh aucured well for the future, 
and which lett its stamp even on the ballads and 
songs of the time. This little carol is fresh and 
lusty with young life; it sparkles like the water of 
the well whose springiny Up first occasioned it: it 
is the expression, on the part of those who sune it, 
of lively confidence in’ the sympathy and) eocpera- 
tion of their leaders, which, manifested in this one 
instanee, mivht be relied upon in all emergencies 
(Ewald, Geseh. ii, 264, 205). 








NUN 


If the song is of Hebrew origin, then the forme 
part of it is a biting taunt, “ Come, ye Amorites, 
into your city of Heshbon, and build it up again. 
Ye boasted that ye had burnt it with fire and 
driven out its Moabite inhabitants; but now we 
are cole jn our turn and have burnt Heshbon, and 
driven you out as ye once burnt it and drove out 
its Moabite pussessors.”’ 

(. The alleged discrepancies between many 


tateuch, will be found discussed in other articles, 
DrurERoxomMy; Exopus; PENTATEUCH. 
J.J.S. P. 


* Recent eregetical works. — Horsley, Notes on 


Nike rs (Bibl. Crit. vol. i. 1820); Baumgarten- 


Crusius, Zheol, Com. zum Pent. 1843; Bun- 
sen, Bibelwerk, iter Th. Das Gesetz, 1858; Kno- 


‘bel, ie Bacher Num. Deut. u. Jos. erklart, 1861 


(haeget. Handb. xiii.); Chr. Wordsworth, Five 


| Books of Moses, 2d ed. 1861 (lloly Bible with 


Votes, vol. i); Keil, Neon. u. Deut. 1862 (Keil u. 


| Delitzsch, Libl, Com. 2ter Band); Lange, Bibel- 


Immediately following this “ Song of the Well’ | “e7/ (in press, 1868). 


comes a sony of Vietory, composed after a defeat. of 


the Moabites and the occupation of their territory. 
Tt is in a taunting, mocking strain: and is ecom- 
monly considered to have been written by some 
{sractitish bard on the oceupation of the Amorite 
territory. Yet the manner in whieh it is intro- 
duced would rather lead to the helief that we have 
here the translation of an old Amorite ballad. The 
history tells us that when Israel approached) the 
country of Sihou they sent messengers to him, de- 
manding permission to pass thronzh his territory. 
The request. was reftised. Sihon came out acainst 
them, but was defented in battle. © Israel’ it: is 
said, “smote him with the edue of the sword, and 
took his land in possession, from the Arnon to the 
Jabbok and as faras the ehildren of Ammon; for 
the border of the children of Ammon was secure 
(t. ¢. they made no encroachments upon Ammon- 
itish territory). Israel also took all these cities, 
and dwelt in all the cities of the Amorites in Hesh- 
bon, and all her daughters (¢. e. lesser towns and 
villages).’” Then follows a little serap of Amorite 
history: “ For Heshbon is the city of Sthon, king 
of the Amorifes, and he had waved war with the 
former king of Moab, and had taken from him all 
his land as far as the Arnon. Wherefore the 


. a~my kh. BA . 
ballad-sinvers (2° 7W 377) say, — 


€ Come ye to Heshbon, 
Let the city of Sihon be built and established ! 
For tire went forth from Heshbon, 


A flame out of the stronghold (TW) of Sihon, 
Which devoured Ar of Moab, 
The lords« of the high places of Arnon. 
Woe to thee, Moab! 
Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh ! 
He (?. e, Chemosh thy god) hath given up his sons as 
fuvitives, 
And his daughters into captivity, 
To Sihon king of the Amorites. 
Then we cast them down; Heshbon perished even 
unto Dibon. 
And we laid (it) waste unto Nophah, which (reacheth) 
unto Medebi.? ” 





a Or “the possessors of, the men of, the high 
slaces,'’ etc. 
b So in Zunz's Bible, and this is the simplest ren- 


book. 


loentat, Gotting. 1774). 


Special treatises on particular subjects of the 
On the brazen serpent: Moebius (De serp. 
er, 1686); Turretin, Opera, vol. iv.; Vitringa, 
Obs. seer. Vi 15; Crusius, De typ. serp. @er; 
Kohler (Herzog's  Real-Eneyk. art. Schlange, 
cherne). Michaelis, De censibus Hebr. (Com- 
Carpzov, De stella ex 
Jacobo ortunda, 1692. Moebius, Balaami hist. 
1875: Devling, De Baluamo (Obs. sacr. iii. 10); 
Waterkind, //ist. and Char. of Balaam (Works, 
vol. ix}: De Geer, De Bileamo, efus hist. et vatie. 


HIStG: Uorsley, Bulaam's Propheetes (Bibl. Crit 
‘Vol. ii); Tengstenberg, Gesch. Bileams u. seine 


Wessay. 1842; Vaihinger ([erzog’s Real-An- 
cyk. art. Bileam). [BALAAM, Amer. ed.] 
T. J. C. 


NUME’NIUS (Nouuhvios [belonging to, or 
born at the time of, the new moon}: Numenius), 
son of Antiochus, was sent by Jonathan on an em- 
hassy to Rome (1 Mace. xii. 16) and Sparta (xii. 
17), to renew the friendly connections between 
these nations and the Jews, ¢. B.C. 144. It appears 
that he had not returned from his mission at the 
death of Jonathan (1 Mace. xiv. 22, 23). He was 
avain dispatehed te Rome by Simon, c. B. c. 141 
(L Mace. xiv. 24), where he was well received and 
obtained letters in favor .of his countrymen, ad- 
dressed to the various eastern powers dependent on 
the Republic, B. c. 139 (1 Mace. xv. 15 ff). (Lu- 
clus. ] B. F. W. 


NUN (793, & 993, 1 Chr. vii. 27 [fst]: 
Navy: Nun). The father of the Jewish captain 
Joshua (lex. xxxili., 11, &e ). Tis genealogical de- 
scent from Ephraim is recorded in 1 Chr. vii. 
Nothing is known of his life, which was doubtless 
spent in Keypt. The mode of spelling his name in 
the LXX. has not been satisfactorily accounted for. 
Gesenius asserts that it is a very early mistake of 
transeribers, who wrote NAYH for NAYN. But 
Ewald (Gesch. ii, 298) gives some good etymolog- 
ical reasons for the more probable opinion that the 
final N is omitted intentionally. [See also a 

W. T. B. 








dering. Ewald and Bunsen: * We burned them 


Others: * We shot at them.” 
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NURSE.¢ It is clear, both from Sermpture and | the Pistucia vera is in form not unlike the P. tere- 
fom Greek and Roman writers, that in ancient | b/néhus, another species of the same genus of plants; 
times the position of the nurse, wherever one was | it is probable therefore that the teredinthus of the 
maintained, was one of much honor and impor-| LXX. and Vulg. is used generically, and is here 











tance. (See Gen. xxiv. 59, xxxv. 8; 2 Sam. iv. 4; 
2 K. xi. 2; 3 Mace. i. 20; Hom. Ov. ii. 361, xix. 
15, 251, 466; ‘urip. Jon, 1357; LHippol. 267 iis 
fol.; Virg. dn. vii. 1.) "The same term is applied 
to a foster-father or mother, e. g. Num. xi. 12; 
Ruth iv. 16; Is. xlix. 23. In great families male 
servants, probably eunuch in later times, were en- 
trusted with the charge of the boys, 2 K. x. 1, 5. 
[CiiLDREN.] See also Kuran, iv. 63, Tegy’s 
ed.; Mrs. Poole, Lnglw. in £g. iii. 201. 
Ms. Week 


NUTS. The representative in the A. Y. of the! 


words botnim and egéz. 


1. Botnim (DIO : TepeBivbos: tercbinthus). : 


Among the good things of the land which the sons 
of Israel were to take as a present to Joseph in 
Egypt, mention is made of botnim. There ean 
searcely be a doubt that the bofnim denote the 
fruit of the Pistachio-tree (Pistacia vera), though 





Pistacia vera. 


most modern versions are content with the general 
term nuts. (See Bochart, Chanaan, i. 10.) For 
other attempted explanations of the Hebrew term, 
comp. Celsius, /ierob. i. 24. The LXX. and Vulg. 
read derebinth, the Persian version has pusteh, from 
which it is believed the Arabie fos/uk is derived, 
whence the Greek gigrdxia, and the Latin pistucia ; 





a1. 3°, 
f., reOnvos, nutrix, from Tos, to carry (see Is. 1x. 4). 
2. FVIINS, part. f. Wiph., from 


™M., TOnvds, nutrix, nutritius ; Mas, 


-=SS 


\voey “snck,” 


mith TTS, yi spopevovea (EX. ii. 7). Connected 


with this is the doubtful verb jlo, OnrAagw, nutrio 
(Ges. p- 867). 
3. In N. T. rpo¢é5, nutriz (1 Thess. ii. 7) 





‘intended to denote the pistachio-tree, for the tere- 
binth does not yield edible fruit. Syria and Pal- 
estine have been long famous for pistachio- trees; 
see Dioscorides (i. 177), and Pliny (xiii. 5), who 


says “Syria has several trees that are peculiar to 
itself; among the nut-trees there is the well-known 


” 


pistacia;?* in another place (xv. 22) he states that 
Vitellius introduced this tree into Italy, and that 
Ilaccus Pompeius brought it at the same time into 
Spain. The district around Aleppo is especially cele- 
brated for the excellence of the pistachio-nuts, see 
Risse (list. of Ahp. i. 82, 2d ed.) and Galen 

(de Fae. Alim. 2, p. 612), who mentions Berrhcea 
(Aleppo) as being rich in the production of these 
trees: the town of Batna in the same district is bes 
lieved to derive its name from this circumstance 

Betonim, a town of the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), 
has in all probability a similar etymology. [Bero- 
NIM.}]  Bochart draws attention to the fact that 
' pistachio-nuts are mentioned together with almouds 
iin Gen. xlili. 11, and observes that Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus, and others, speak of the pistachio- 
tree conjointly with the almond-tree. As there is no 
mention in early writers of the Pisfacia vera grow- 
Ing in Egypt (see Celsius, //reroh. i. 27), it was 
doubtless not found there in Patriarchal times, 
wherefore Jacob's present to Joseph would have 
been most acceptable. There is searcely any allu- 
sion to the occurrence of the Pistacia vera in Pal- 
estine amongst the writings of modern travellers; 
Kitto (Phys. Hist, Pal. p. 323) says * it is not much 
cultivated in Palestine, although found there grow- 
ing wild in some very remarkable positions, as on 
| Mount Tabor, and on the summit of Mount Atta- 
rous* (see Burekhardt, Syria, p. 334). Dr. Thom- 
son (Land and Book, p. 267) says that the teres 
binth-trees near Mais el-Jebel had been grafted 
with the pistachio from Aleppo by order of [brahim 
» Pasha, but that © the peasants destroyed the grafts, 
Jest their crop of oil from the berries of these trees 
should be diminished.” Dr. Hooker saw only two 
lor three pistachio-trees in Palestine. ‘These were 
‘outside the north wate of Jerusalem. But he says 
‘the tree is cultivated at Beirut and elsewhere in 
i Syria. The Pistreia vera is a small tree varying 
from 15 to 30 ft. in height; the male and female 
| flowers grow on separate trees: the fruit, which is 
“a ereen-colored oily kernel, not unlike an almond, 
‘is inclused in a brittle shell. Pistachio-unts are 
much esteemed as an article of diet both by Orien- 
‘tals and [uropeans: the tree, which belongs to the 
natural order Anacardtacaa, extends from Syria 
‘to Bokhara, and is naturalized over the south of 
| Europe; the nuts are too well known to need mi 

nute description. 


2. Kyiz (WIN: 
Cont. sic, 
| 





Kapva: mux) occurs only in 
“T went into the garden of nuts.” 


Su» 
b 
The Arabic wl (butm) appears to be also used 


generically. Jt is more generally applied to the tere- 
_binth, but may comprehend the pistachio-tree, as Ge- 
"sentus conjectures, and Dr. Royle (IXitto's Cycl.) has 
proved. Tle says the word is applied in some Arabie 
works to a tree which has green-colored Kernels, This 
‘has be the Pistacta vera. 
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The Hebrew word in all probability is here to ie 
understood to refer to the Wadnut-tree ; the Greek 
Kapva is supposed to denote the tree, xdpvoy the 
nut (sce Soph. Fy, 892). Although kdpuoy and 
nuc may signify any kind of nut, vet the walnut, 
as the nut Kar’ e€oyhy, is more especially that 
which is denoted by the Greek and Latin terms 
(see Casaubon on wtheneus, ji 65; Ovid, Waa 
Llegia : Celsius, Microb. i, 28). The Tlebrew term 
is evidently allied to the Arabic jaws, which is 
from a Persian word of very similar form; whence 
Abu'l Fadii (in Celsius) says “the Arabs have bor- 
rowed the word Gyaus from the Persian; in Arabic 
the term is Chus/) which is a tall tree’ The 
Chusf or Chas, is translated by Freytag, “an 
esculent nut, the walnut.’ The Jewish Rabbis 
understand the walnut by 2d. 


According to Josephus (2. J. iii. 10, § 8) the 
walnut-tree was formerly common. and grew most 
luxuriantly around the lake of Gennesaret ; Schulz, 
speaking of this same district, says he often saw 
walnut-trees growing there large enouch to shelter 
four-and-twenty persons. See also Kitto (Phys. 
Hist. Pal. p. 250) and Burekhardt (Syria, p. 265). 
The walnut-tree (Juglans regia) belongs to the 
natural order Juqlanudicee; it is too well known 
to require any description. W.oOL. 


* The walnut is cultivated very extensively in 
Syria At Jebda cl Haliny, on the side of Jebel 
Kishin, inland about five hours froin Sidon, there 
are large orchards of this tree, and the nuts are very 
cheap. [ liave bought them at a dollar and a quar- 
ter a thousand, including their transportation to 
a villave two days distant. They are of the best 
quality. The common name for them in Syria is 


aa, which is undoubtedly the same as the 


Hebrew (7528). G. FE. P. 
NYM’PHAS (Nuugas [spouse, bridegroom]: 


Nymphas), a wealthy and zealous Christian in 
Laodicea (Col. iv. 15). [lis house was used ag a 
place of assembly for the Christians; and hence 
Grotius, making an extraordinarily kigh estimate 
of the probable number of Christians in Vaodicea, 
infers that he must have lived in a rural district. 
In the Vatican MS. (2B) this name is taken for 
that of a woman; and the reading appears in some 
Latin writers, as pseudo-Ambrose, pseudo-Anselm, 
and it has been adopted in’ Lachmann's N. 'T. 
The common reading, however, is found in the 
Alexandrian MS. and in that of Ephrem Syrus 
(A and C), and is the only one known to the Greek 
Fathers. W. T. Bz 


O. 


OAK. The following Hebrew words, which 
appear to be merely various forms of the same 
root,@ occur in the ©. ‘T. as the names of some 
apecies of oak, namely, ¢/, elah, élon, ildn, allah, 
and allon. 


1. EL COS: LXX. Vat. repéBivGos: Alex. 


repeuiv0os; Aq., Sym., Theod., Spus: campestrin) 
decurs only in the sing. number in Gen. xiv. 6 


o From San, os or SOR, “to be strong.” 





OAK 


:(“El-paran’’). It is uncertain whether é should 

Le joined with Paran to form a proper name, or 
whether it is to be taken separately, as the “ tere. 
binth,”’ or the +‘oak,’’ or the ** grove”’ of Paran. 
Onkelos and Saadias follow the Vulg., whence the 
‘plain’ of the A. V. (margin). (See Stanley, S. 
lye 2. pp. 519, 520, App.) Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad 
]. c.) tullows Jarchi (Comment. in Pent. ad Gen. 
xiv. 6), and is for retaining the proper name. 
Three plural forms of ¢f occur: élim, éléth, and 
elath. lim, the second station where the Israel- 
ites halted after they had crossed the Red Sea. in 
all probability derived its name from the seventy 
palm-trees there; the name é/, which more par- 
ticularly signifies an ‘oak,’ being here put for 
any yvrove or plantation. Similarly the other 
plural form, ¢loth or élath, may refer, as Stanley 
(S. gt 2. p. 20) conjectures, to the palm-grove at 
Akaba. The plural ¢élim occurs in Is. i. 29, where 
probably oaks’? are intended, in Is. Lxi. 3, and 
Kez. xxxi. 14, any strong flourishing trees may be 
denoted. 


2. Llah (TON: TepeBivOos, Spus, "HA, Sér- 
Spov, d€vdpov ovoxiacoyv, Symm.; wAdtavyos 
Hos. iv. 13; S€vdoov cvaKiov: terebinthus, quercus. 
‘oak,’ “elah,” © teil-tree’’ in Is. vi. 13: “elms” 
in Tos. iv. 13). There is much difficulty in de- 
termining the exact meanings of the several varie- 
ties of the term mentioned above: the old versions 
are so inconsistent that they add but little by way 
of elucidation. Celsius (/fierob. i. 34) has en- 
deavored to show that é&, élim, élén, élah, and 
alldh, all stand for the terebinth-tree (Pistacia 
tercbinthus), while allén alone denotes an oak. 
Royle (in Kitto’s Cyc. art. “ Alah '’) agrees with 


Celsius in identifying the élah (TON) with the 


terebinth, and the allin hes) with the oak. 


Hiller (2?icrophyt. i. 348) restricts the various 
forms of this word to different species of oak, and 
says no mention is made of the terebinth in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Rosenmiiller (Bib. Not. p. 
237) gives the tercbinth to él and élah, and the 


oak to allih, allon, and élén (Hp). 


For the various opinions upon the meaning of 
these kindred terms, see Ges. Thes. pp. 47, 51 
103, and Stanley, S. gt P. p. 519. 


That various species of oak may well have de- 
served the appellation of mighty trees is clear, from 
the fact that noble oaks are to this day occasionally 
seen in Palestine and Lebanon. On. this subject 
we have been favored with some valuable remarks 
from Dr. Hooker, who says, ‘The forests have 
been so completely cleared off all Palestine, that 
we must not look for existing evidence of what 
the trees were in Biblical times and antecedently. 
In Syria proper there are only three common oaks. 
All form large trees in many countries, but very 
‘rarely now in Palestine; though that they do a 
occasionally is proof enough that they once did. 
Abraham's oak, near Lebron, is a familiar example 
of a noble tree of one species. Dr. Robinson 
(Bibl. Res. ii. 81) has given a minute account of 
lit; and ‘¢his description,” says Dr. Hooker. “8 


. ‘e.! 
svood, and his measurements tally with nine. 


“If we examine the claims of the terebinth to Ter 
resent the ¢lih, as Celsius and others assert, ¥¢ 
shall see that in point of size it cannot compete 
with some of the oaks of Palestine; and al 


therefore, if é/dh ever denotes the terebinth, wbieb 
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we by no means assert it does not, the term ety- 
mologically is applicable to it only in a second 
degree; for the Pistacia terebinthus, although it 
also occasionally grows to a great size, ‘ spreading 
its boughs,’ as Robinson (Sil. Res. ii. 222) ob- 
serves, “far and wide like a noble oak,’’ yet it 
does not form so conspicuously a good tree as 
either the Quercus pseudo-coccifera or Q. wgyilops. 
Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, p. 243) remarks 
on this point: “There are more mighty oaks here 
in this immediate vicinity (.Wejdel es-Shems) than 
there are terebiuths in all Syria and Palestine 
together. 1 have travelled from end to end of 
these countries, and across them in all directions, 
and speak with absolute certainty.”? At p. 600, the 
same writer remarks, «We have oaks in Lebanon 
twice the size of this (Abraham’s oa’c), and every 
way more striking and majestic.’ Dr. Hooker 
has no doubt that Thomson 1s correct in saying 
there are far finer oaks in Lebanon; “though,” he 
observes, “I did not see any larger, and only one 
or two at all near it. Cyril Graham told me there 
were forests of noble oaks in Lebanon north of the 


















































































































































































































































6. Allén (HON: n Badavos, dévdpov Baddvov, 
Spus: quercus) is uniformly rendered “oak”? by 
the A. V., and has always been so understood by 
coramentators. It should be stated that allin| 
occurs in Hos. iv. 13, as distinguished from the | 
other forin éléh; consequently it is necessary to 
suppose that two different trees are signified by: 
the terms. We believe, for reasons given above, 
that the difference is specific, and not generic — 
that two species of oaks are denoted by the Iebrew 
terms: allén may stand for an evergreen oak, as 
the Quercus pseudo-coccifera, and élah for one, 
of the deciduous kinds. The Pistacia vera could 
«ever be mistaken for an oak. If, therefore, ! 





hs. at. 13s eae Revie 64: Zeels. xic-2. 
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cedar valley ’* It is evident from these <bserva- 
tions that two oaks ( Quercus pseudo-ccecifera 
and Q. egilops) are well worthy of the name of 
mighty trees; though it is equally true that over 
a greater part of the country the oaks of Palestine 
are at present merely bushes. 


3. Llin (2: n Spus n ONAN, 7 BdAaros, 
HAdy: convallis allustris, quercus) occurs fre- 
quently in the O. 'T., and denotes, there can be 
little doubt, some kind of oak. ‘The A. V., fol- 
lowing the Targum, translates élin by “plain.” 
(See Stanley, S. gf P. p. 520, App.) 

4. Jlan qs > S€vdpov: arbor) is found only 
in Dan. iy. as the tree which Nebuchadnezzar saw 
in his dream. The word appears to be used for 


any “strong tree,’ the oak having the best claim 
to the title, to which tree probably indirect allu- 
sion may be made. 


5. Allah (TIS: 4 répuuvBos: Aq. and Symm 
7 Spdsi quercus) occurs only in Josh. xxiv. 26. 
and is correctly rendered oak”? by the A. V. 





| specific allusion was ever made to this tree, we 


cannot help believing that it would have been 
under another name than any one of the numer 
ous forms which are used to designate the different 
species of the genus Quercus; perhaps under a 
Iebrew form allied to the Arabic butm, “ the tere- 
binth.”? The oak-woods of Bashan are mentioned 
The oaks 
of Bashan belong in all probability to the species 


known as Quercus cegilops, the Valonia oa't, whic! 


is said to be common in Gilead and Bashar 
Sacrifievs were offered under oaks (ITos. iv. 13; Ia 
i. 29); of cak-timber the Tyrians manu‘neture 
oars (Iiz. xxvii 6), and idolaters their images (Is 
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43: under the shade of oak-trees the dead 
interred (Gen. xxxv. 85; see also 


xhiv. 
were sometimes 
1] Sam. XXX. 


13). 





Quercus pseudo-coceifrra, 


Another species of oak, besides those named 
above, is the Quercus infectoria, which is common 
in Galilee and Samaria. It is rather a sinall tree 
in Palestine, and seldom crows above 300 tt. hieh, 
thoneh in ancient times it might have been a 
noble tree. 


For a description of the oaks of Palestine, see: 


Dr. Hooker's paper read before the Linmean Society, 


June, Pel, [and ‘Pristram's Wad. Hest. of the 
Bibl, pp. 867-87 1.] W. EL. 





Quereus egilops. 


* The Quercus pseudo-coccifera, the evergreen 
oak of Syria. is the largest species. It is the one | 
usually found near the Welies or tombs of the | 
prophets. 


a 1, Tey 
T 
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affinity to On, the name of God (Ges. pp. 44, 99). 


maledictto, juramentum, with 


| e 
.XxIx. 12; 
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Q. egilops does not ordinarily attain as large 
a size, and, as its leaves are deciduous, it is nota 
favorite in the neighborhood of tombs. Neverthe- 
lexs it is vften found in groves, rarely by itself, in 
ane around vrave-yards. The namber of forests 
of this and the preceding species is immense. 
The common name for Q. coca is 


yhodriw, Sindian, and of Q. egilops dol 


Tet There is another common species called 


OUR Lik, by the Arabs. 
OA TIHL.« 


G. E. P. 


I. The principle on which an oath 


His held tu be binding is ineidentally laid down in 


[leb. vi. 16, namely. as an ultimate aj ,peal to divine 
authority to ratify an assertion (see the principle 


j stated and defended by Philo, De Leg. AUeg. iii. 


73,1. 128, ed. Mane.) There the Almighty is 
represented as promising or denouncing with an 
oath, & ¢. doing so in the most positive and solemn 
mnanner (see such passages as Gen. xxii. 16, xii 7, 
compared with xxiv. 7; Ex. xvii. 16 and Lev. xxvi. 
14 with Dan. ix. 11; 2 Sam. vii. 12, 18, with Acts 
it. 30; ex. 4 with Heb. vii. 21, 28; Is. xlv. 23; 
Jer, xxii. oO, xxxii. 22). With this Divine assever- 
ation We Inay compare the Stygian oath of Greek 
mythology (om. Jl. xv. 375 Hes. Theag. 400, 805; 
see also the Laas of Jenu, c. Vili. 110; Sir W. 
Jones, Works, ili. 291), 

Il. On the same principle, that oath has always 
heen held) most binding which appealed to the 
highest. authority, both as recards individuals and 
conmunities. (a.) ‘Thus believers in Jehovah ap- 
pealed to him, both judicially and extra-judicially, 
with such phrases as & The God of Abraham 
Judve; "+ As the Lord liveth; *"' “God do so to 
me and more also; ’* «God knoweth,’’ and the like 
(see Gen. xxi. 28, xxx. 53; Num. xiv. 2, xxx. 2; 
1 Sam. xiv. 39, 44; 1 K. ii. 42; Is. xlvili. 1, bv. 
I6; TTos. iv. 15). So also our Tord himself ac- 
cepted the high-priest’s adjuration (Matt. xxvi. 
63), and St. Paul frequently appeals to God in con- 
firmation of his statements (Acts xxvi. 29; Row. 
1 9, ix. 15 2 Cor. i. 23, xi, 81; Phil. i. 8; see 
also Rey. x. 6). (6.) Appeals of this kind to au- 
thorities recognized respectively by adjuring parties 
were regarded as bonds of international security, 
and their infraction as being not only grounds of 
international complaint, but also offenses against 
divine justice. So Zedekiah, after swearing fidelity 
to the king of Babylon, was not only punished by 
him, but denouneed by the prophet as a breaker of 
his oath (2 Chr. xxxvi. 13; Ez. xvii. 13, 18). Some, 
however, have supposed that the Law forbade any 
intercourse with heathen nations which involved 
the necessity of appeal by them to their own deities 
(ex. xxiii. 82; Selden, De Jur. Nat. ii. 133 see 
Liv. i. 24; Laws of Menu, viii. 118; Dict. of 
Antiq. © Jus Jurandum ’’). 

ILI. As a consequence of this principle, (a) ap- 
peals to God's name on the one hand, and to heathen 
deities on the other, are treated in Scripture as 
i tests of alleciance (lex. xxiii. 18, xxxiv. 6; Deut. 
Josh. xxiii. 7, xxiv. 16; 2 Chr. xv. 12 


i 14: Is. xix. 18, xlv. 23; Jer. xii. 16; Am. viii. 





2. mya and TVaw, from yaw, seven,’ 


the eacrel number (Ges. pp- 1354, 1856), 6 Spxoss Iuro 
wienlumn., 
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14, Zeph. i. 5). (4) So also the sovereiyn'’s name is | avon, vi. 6, Carpzov, lc. p. 653); (6) as con- 
sometimes used as a form of obligation, as was the | taining a principle similar to that of phallic sym- 
vase among the Romans with the name of the em- | bolisin (Ifer. it. 48; Plat. /s. e¢ Osdr. vii. 412, ed. 
peror; and Hofmann quotes a custom by which the | Reiske; Kuobel on Gen. xxiv. 2, in Aurcsg. Lweg. 
kings of France used to appeal to themselves at | //b.); (c) as referring to the promised Messiah 
their coronation (Gen. xiii. 15; 2 Sam. xi. 11, xiv. | (Aue. Qe. ine Mept. 623 Car Ver, xvi. 33). It 
19; Martyr. S. Polycarp. c. ix.; Tertull. spol. c. |seems likely that. the two first at least of these ex- 
82; Suet. Caliy. c. 27; Hofmann, Lew. art. © Ju- | planations nay be considered as closely connected, 
ranentum "’; Dict. of Antig. u. s.; Michaelis, On lif not identical with each other (Gen. xxiv. 2, xlvii. 
Las of Moses, art. 256, vol. iv. 102, ed. Smith). ie Nicolaus, De Jur, xi. 6; Ges. p. 631, s. v. 
IV. Other forms of oath, serious or frivolous, 

are mentioned; as, by the * bluod of Abel’? (Selden, 
De Jur. Nat. y. 8); by the head; by « Heaven,” 
the “ Temple,’’ etc., some of which are condemned 
by our Lord (Matt. v. 33, xxiii. 16-22; and see : : pe : 
Jam. v. 12). Yet He did not refuse the solemn | ere not In Jerusalem, ina position looking towards 
adjuration of the high-priest (Matt. xxvi. 63, 64; yi neve Te ae 31; eee a 22; Lio 
gee Juv. Sat. vi. 16; Mart. xi. 94; Mishna, Seah. ae Pe a Dy, Dee see also Juy. Sat. xiv. 
iii, 2, compared with Am. viii. 7; Spencer, De j7!9s Hom. Jé xiv, 272). - 

Leg. Hebr. ii. 1-4). 4. Dividing a victim and passing between or 


; 7 7 ‘ ave! ‘ ’ er a aye ” or ’ 

As to the subject-matter of oaths the following distributing the pieces (Gen. xv. 10, 174 Jers XXNIV. 
cases may be mentioned: — 18). ‘This form was probably used to intensify the 

1. Agreement or stipulation for performance of ee bee by a oe 

. 7 . * . LUST dese ( Y CLASSICL YIHeOrs i 
certain acts (Gen. xiv. 22, xxiy. 2, 8,9; Ruth i. A De eee suet ae SACHS A =a 
17: 1 Sani. xiv, 24: 2 Sauicy. Be lyr. xb: Noh the phrases opiia Teuvery, fredus ferirc, ete. Ve 

re ea © td 9 « . . ry a4sh oe he qq - ° ° . . 
y. 12. x. 29. xiii. 23: Acts xxiii. 21: and see ; MY perhaps regard in this view the acts recorded 
e ay ° wy . Wy aha! . y ¢ . . . ~ 
Joseph. Vit. c. 53). Judg. xix. 20, 1 Sam. xi. 7, and perhaps Herod. 
vin 39. 

As the sanctity of oaths was carefully inculeated 
by the Law, so the crime of perjury was strongly 
condemned ; and toa false witness the same punish- 
ment was assicned which was due for the crime to 


iP 223 Vagius and others in Crit, Sacr.; Joseph. 
dnt. i. 16, § 1). 

3. Oaths were sometimes taken before the altar, 
or, as some understand the passage, if the persons 





2. Allegiance to a sovereign, or obedience froin 
an inferior to a superior (Heel. viii. 25 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
13; 1 K. xviii. 10). Josephus says the Essenes 
considered oaths unnecessary for the initiated, 
though they required them previously to initiation [7 2 as ee 
(B. J. ii. 8, §§6, 73 dnt. xv. 10, § 45 Philo, Quod | which pe test lent (teen care ed art de Vee 
omnis probus, I, 12, ii. 458, ed. Manvey.). an 16-19; Ds. 4; leh he VA. 9; I'2.. Xvi. 

3. Promissory oath of a ruler (Josh. vi. 26; ae Hos. = 4; Zech. Wille Ei ). W hether the 
1 Sam. xiv. 24, 28; 2 K. xxv. Q4; Matt. xiv. 7), |" swearing Mentioned by Jeremiah (xxill. 10) and 
Priests took no oath of office (Heb. vii. 21). hy Ilusea (iv. 2) Was fulse swearing, or profane 

4. Vow made in the form of an oath (Lev. v. 4). abuse of oaths, is not certain. If the latter, the 

5. Judicial oaths. (a.) A man receiving a pledge | CT! Is ene which had been condemned by the 
from‘a neivhbor was required, in case of injury Law (Lev. xxiv. 11, 16: Matt. xxvi, 74). ; 
happening to the pledye, to clear himself by oath I ron the Law the Jews deduced many special 
of the blame of damage (Ex. xxii. 10, 11; 1K. viii. | C28¢3 of perjury. which are thus classified : 1. Jus 
31; 2 Chr. vi. 22). A willful breaker of trust, es- Jurandum PPOMESSOPRUN, D rash inconsiderate prom- 
pecially if he added perjury to his fraud, was to be | i8¢ for the future, or false assertion respecting the 
severely punished (Lev. vi. 2-5; Deut. xix. 16-18). past (Lev. v. +). 2. Vena, an absurd self-cons 
(0.) It appears that witnesses were examined on tradictory assertion. 3. Deposits, breach of con- 
oath, and that a false witness, or one guilty of sup- tract denied (Ley. XIX. 11). 4. Lesiimonit, judicial 
pression of the truth, was to he severely punished | Peuury (Lev. v. I: Nicolaus and Selden, De Jura 
(Lev. v. 1; Prov. xxix. 24: Michaelis, /.¢. art. 256, mentis, In Ueolini, Phesaurus, XXVI.: Lightfoot, 
iv. 109; Deut. xix. 16-19; Grotius, in Crit, Sacr. Hor. Mi br. on Mutt. y. 33, vol. ii. 292; Mishna, 
on Matt. xxvi. 63; Knobel on Ley. v. 1,in Aurzg. Shed. iii. 7, Neds ve 1,2; Otho, Lex, Jtabd,, art. 
Exeg. Handb.). (c.) A wife suspected of incon- | Juramentun”). 
tinence was required to clear herself by oath (Num. | = Women were forbidden to bear witness on oath, as 
v. 19-22). was tnferred from Deut. xix. 17 (Mishna, S/cd. iv. 1). 

It will be observed that a leading feature of Jew- | The Christian practice in the matter of oaths 
ish criminal procedure was that the acensed person | was founded in great measure on the Jewish, ‘Thus 
was put upon his oath to clear himself (Ix. xxii. { the oath on the Gospels was an imitation of the Jew- 
11; Num, v. 19-22; 1 K. viii. 831; 2 Chr. vi. 22; | ish practice of placing the hands on the Book of the 
Matt. xxvi. 63). Law (PB. Fagius, on Onkel, ad iex. xxiii. 1; Justin- 

The forms of adjuration mentioned in Scripture | ian, .Vor. c. viii. Epil. Matth. Paris. ///st, p. 916). 
are: 1. Lifting up the hand. Witnesses laid their |) | Our Lord's prohibition of swearing was clearly 
hands on the head of the accused (Gen. xiv. 22; !always understood by the Christian Chureh as di- 
Lev. xxiv. 14; Deut. xxxii. 40; Is. iii. 7; ez. xx. | rected against profane and careless swearing, not 
9,6; Sus. v. 35; Rev. x. 5; see Hom. //. xix. avainst the serious judicial form (Bingham, ctatiq. 
254; Virg. den. xii. 196; Carpzov, Apparatus, | Mecl. xvi. 7, §8 4, 53; Aue. /p. 157, & v. 40); and 
p. 652). thus we find the fourth Council of Carthage (ce. 61) 

2. Putting the hand under the thigh of the per-: reproving clerical persons for swearing by created 
son to whom the promise was made. As Josephus | objects. 
describes the usage, this ceremony was performed | The most solemn Mohammedan oath is made on 
by each of the contracting parties to each other. [tthe open Koran. Mohammed himself used the 
oas been explained (a) as having reference to the form, “ By the setting of the stars’ (Chardin, 
covenant of circumeision (Godwyn, Moses and! Voy. vi. 87; Sale’s Koran, lvi. p- £37). 
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Bedouin Arabs use varions sorts of adjuration, 
one of which somewhat) resembles the oath + by 
the Temple.” The person takes hold of the mid- 
dle tent-pole, and swears by the life of the tent and 
its owners | Burekhardt, Neles on Bed. 1. 127, foll.: 
sce also another case mentioned by Burehhardt, 
Sgr "yp $US), 

The stringent nature of the Roman military 
oath, and the penalties attached to infraction of it, 
are alluded to, more or Jess certainly, in several 
places in N. TP. e. gy. Matt. villi. 0, Acts xib 19, 
xvi. 27, xxvii. 425 see also Dionys. Hal xi. 43, 


and Aull. Gell. avi. $2.0 (Prhrscry.] TL W. Pe. 
OBADE AH (TMIBS [s re imtof Jehovah 
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priest, or family of priests, who sealed the cove. 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 5). { W. A. W. 
9. (OBdSi0d; [Vat. OBderov; ‘Alex. AB8eou 
(Inser.). AB3:ou:} -bdias.) The profhet Obadiah. 
We know nothing of him except what we can 
ivather from the short book which bears his name. 
The Hebrew tradition adopted by St. Jerome (Jn 
alhd.), and maintained by Abarbanel and Kimchi, 
that he is the same person as the Obadiah of 
Ahab's reign, is as destitute of foundation as 
another account, also suggested by Abarbanel, 
which makes him to have been a converted Ida- 
.mmwan, “the hatchet.” according to the Hebrew 
| proverb, “returning into the wood out of which 
it was itself taken’? (Abarb. Jn Obad. apud 
Pteitleri, Opera, p. 1092, Ultraj. 1704). ‘The 


Obadiah was provably as common among the [He- | question of his date must depend upon the inter- 
brews as Abdallah among the Arabians, both of pretation of the 11th verse of his prophecy. He 
them having the same meaning and etymology. there speaks of the conquest of Jerusalem and 

1. The sons of Obadiah are enumerated in a- the captivity of Jacob. If he is referring to the 
corrupt passage of the wenealogy of the tribe of | well-known captivity by Nebuchadnezzar he must 





Judah (1 Chr. iii, 21). The reading of the LXX.| have lived at the time of the Babylonish Captivity, 
and Vuly. was (2B, © his son,’ and of the Peshito | and have prophesied subsequently to the vear B. Cc. 


a bc 


Svriae "JB, & son of" for 2B. «sons of: "' so 
that according to the two former versions Obadiah 
was the son of Atnan, and according to the last 
the son of Jesaiah. 

2. (CABSiou: [ Vat. corrupt; Alex. OBdia:] 
Obedin.) According to the received text. one of 
the five sons of TIzraluah, a descendant of Tssaechar 
wndoa chief man of his tribe (il Chr. vii. 3). Four 
only, however, are mentioned, and the diserepancy 
is rectified in four of Kennicott's MSS., whieh omit 
the words © and the sons of Izrahiah’? thus mak- 
ing Izrahiah brother and not. father, of Obadiah, and 
both sons of Uzzi. The Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions follow the received text, but read + four” 
instead of » five.” 

3. CABdia: (Vat. Siu. ABSera:] Obdin.) One 
of the six sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul (1 
Cha. vill. S8, rx. 44). 


4. PABdia; Vat. ABSea: Alex. OBdia.] A 
Levite, son of Shemainsh, and descended from 
Jeduthun (1 Chr. ix. 16). He appears to have 
been a principal musician in the Temple choir in 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. in 25). Et ts evi- 
dent, froma comparison of the last-quoted passae 
with TP Chr. ix. 15-17 and Neh. xi. 17-10, that 
the first three names «¢ Mattaniah, and Bakbukiah, 
Obadiah,’ belong to ver. 24, and the last three, 
& Meshullam, ‘Palmon, Akkub.* were the families 
of porters. The name is omitted in the Vat. MS. 
fso in Rom. Alex. F.A.!] in’ Neh. xi, 25, where 
the Codex Vrid--Aug. [PAS] has ‘OBdias and 
the Vule. Obedia. In Neh. xi. 17, © Obadiah the 


gor. of Shemaiah, is called © AppA the son of | {Jendewerk, and Maurer. 


Shaminua.”’ 


5. ({Vat. PA. ABSera:] Obdias.) The second 
in order of the lion-fnaeed Gadites, eaptains of the 
host, who joined David's standard at Ziklag (1 
Chr. xii. 9). 

6. [ABSla: Vat. ABia-] One of the princes 
of Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat, who were 
xent by the king to teach in the cities of Judah 
(2 Chr. xvii. 7). 

7. CABadic ; (Vat. Adeta :] Ohedia.) The 
son of Jehiel, of the sons of Joab, who came up 
in the second caravan with Ezra, accompanied by 
218 of his kinsmen (Mar. viii. 9). L:ABADIAS. | 

8. (ABSia; [Vat. FA. ABdera:] Obdias.) A 


1588. If, further, his prophecy against Edom found 

its first fulfillment in the conquest of that country 
iby Nebnehadnezzar in the year B. c. 583, we have 
‘its date fixed. It must have been uttered at some 
.time in the five vears which intervened between 

these two dates. Jager argues at length for an 
rearlier date. He admits that the 11th verse refers 


Ito a capture of Jerusalem, but maintains that it 
finay apply to its capture by Shishak in the reign 
Tot Rehoboam (1K. xiv. 25; 2 Chr. xii. 2); by the 
| Philistines and Arabians in the reign of Jehoram 
(2 Chr. xxi. 16): by Joash in the reign of Amaziah 
(2 Chr. xxv. 23): or hy the Chaldaans in the reign 
lof Jehoiakim and of Jeboiachin (2 K. xxiv. 2 and 
10). The Idumaans might, he argues, have joined 
the enemies of Judah on any of these occasions, 
as their inveterate hostility from an early date is 
proved by several passayes of Scripture, e. g. Joel 
Vii, 19; Am. i. TL. He thinks it probable that 
the oceasion referred to by Obadiah is the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Ephraimites in the reign of 
'Amazinh (2 Chr. xxv. 23). The utmost force of 
these statements is to preve a possibility. The 
only argument of any weight for the early date 
of Obadiah is his position in the list of the books 
of the minor prophets. Why should he have been 
inserted between Amos and Jonah if bis date is 
about 8. ¢. 585?  Schnurrer seems to answer this 
question satisfactorily when he says that the proph- 
'eey of Obadiah is an amplification of the last five 
verses of Amos, and was therefore placed next after 
ithe book of Amos. Our conclusion is in favor of 
the later date assigned to him, agreeing herein with 
, that of Pfeitter, Sehnurrer, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, 
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The book of Obadiah is a sustained denunciation 
of the Kdomites, melting, as is the wont of the 
Hlebrew prophets (cf. Joel iii, Am. ix.), into a 
vision of the future glories of Zion, when the arm 
of the Lord should have wrourht her deliverance 
and have repaid double upon her enemies. Pre- 
vious to the Captivity. the Edomites were in a 
similer relation to the Jews to that which the 
Samaritans afterwards held. They were near neig¢h- 
hors, nnd they were relatives. The result was that 
intensified hatred which such conditions are likely 
to produce, if they do not produce cordiality and 
good-will. The Edomites are the types of those 
who ought to be friends and sre not-—of those 
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who ought to be helpers, but in the day of calamity 
are found ‘standing on the other side.’ The 
prophet first touches on their pride and self-confi- 
dence, and then denounces their “ violence against 
their brother Jacob’’ at the time of the capture 
of Jerusalem. ‘There is a sad tone of reproach in 
the form into which he throws his denunciation, 
which contrasts with the parallel denunciations of 
Ezekiel (xxv. and xxxv.), Jeremiah (Lam. iv. 21), 
and the author of the 137th Psalm, which seem to 
have been uttered on the same occasion and for the 
same cause. ‘The psalmist’s ‘ Remember the 
children of Edom, O Lord, in the day of Jeru- 
salem, how they said, Down with it, down with it, 
even to the ground!” coupled with the imme- 
diately succeeding imprecation on Babylon, is a 
sterner utterance, by the side of which the Thou 
shouldest not’? of Obadiah appears rather as the 
sad remonstrance of disappointment. IIe com- 
plains that they looked on and rejoiced in the 
destruction of Jerusalem; that they triumphed 
over her and plundered her; and that they cut off 
the fugitives who were probably making their way 
through Idumza to Egypt. 

The last six verses are the most important part 
of Obadiah's prophecy. The vision presented to 
the prophet is that of Zion triumphant over the 
Idumeeans and all her enemies, restored to her 
ancient possessions, and extending her borders 
northward and southward and eastward and west- 
ward. He sees the house of Jacob and the house 
of Joseph (here probably denoting the ten tribes 
and the two) consuming the house of Isau as fire 
devours stubble (ver. 18). The inhabitants of the 
city of Jerusalem, now captive at Sepharad, are 
to return to Jerusalem, and to occupy not only the 
city itself, but the southern tract of Judwa (ver. 
20). Those who had dwelt in the southern tract 
are to overrun and settle in [dumea (ver. 19). 
The former inhabitants of the plain country «are 
also to establish themselves in Philistia (1b.). ‘l’o 
the north the tribe of Judah is to extend itself as 
far as the fields of Ephraim and Samaria, while 
Benjamin, thus displaced, takes possession of Gilead 
(ib.). The captives of the ten tribes are to occupy 
the northern region from the borders of the en- 
larged Judah as far as Sarepta near Sidon (ver. 
20). What or where Sepharad is no one knows. 
The LXX., perhaps by an error of a copyist, read 
"Egpada. St. Jerome's [Hebrew tutor told him 
the Jews held it to be the Bosphorus. St. Jerome 
himself thinks it is derived from an Assyrian word 
meaning “bound”? or “limit,’? and understands 
it as signifying ‘scattered abroad.’’ So Maurer, 
who compares of év rij d:acmopg of Jam. i. 1. 
Hardt, who has devoted a volume to the con- 
sideration of the question, is in favor of Sipphara 
in Mesopotamia. The modern Jews pronounce for 
Spain. Schultz is probably rigbt in saying that 
it is some town or district in Babylon, otherwise 
unknown. 

The question is asked, Have the prophet’s de- 
nunciations of the ISdomites been fulfilled, and has 
nis vision of Zion’s glories been realized? Typ- 
acally, partially, and imperfectly they have been 
fulfilled, but, as Rosenmiiller justly says, they 
await a fuller accomplishment. The first fulfill- 
ment of the denunciation on I'dom in all proba- 
bility took place a few years after its utterance. 
For we read in Josephus (Azé. x. 9, § 7) that five 
years after the capture of Jerusalem Nebuchad- 
rezzar reduced the Ammonites and Moabites, and 
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after their reduction made an expedit.on inte 
Egypt. This he could hardly have done without 
at the same time reducing Idumaa. A more full, 
but still only partial and typical fulfillment would 
have taken place in the time of John Hyrcanns, 
who utterly reduced the Idumeans, and only 
allowed them to remain in their country on the 
condition of their being circumcised and accepting 
the Jewish rites, after which their nationality 
was lost for ever (Joseph. Ané. xiii. 9, § 1). Sim- 
ilarly the return from the Babylonish Captivity 
would typically and imperfectly fultill the promise 
of the restoration of Zion and the extension 
of her borders. But ‘magnificentior sane est 
hee promissio quam ut ad Sorobabelica aut 
Maceabaica tempora referri possit,’’ says Rosen 
miiller on ver. 21. And “necessitas cogit ut om- 
nia ad predicationem evangelii referamus,” says 
Luther. 


The full completion of the prophetical descrip~ 
tions of the glories of Jerusalem — the future 
colden age towards which the seers stretched their 
hands with fond yearnings — is to be lovked for in 
the Christian, not in the Jewish Zion —in the 
antitype rather than in the type. Just as the fate 
of Jerusalem and the destruction of the world are 
interwoven and interpenetrate each other in the 
propheey uttered by our Lord on the mount, and 
his words are in part fulfilled in the one event, but 
only fully accomplished in the other; so in figure 
and in type the predictions of Obadiah may have 
been accomplished by Nebuchadnezzar, Zerubbabel, 
and Ilyreanus, but their complete fulfillment is 
reserved for the fortunes of the Christian Church 
and her adversaries. Whether that fulfillment has 
already occurred in the spread of the Gospel throuch 
the world, or whether it is yet to come (Rev. xx. 
4), or whether, being conditional, it is not to be 
expected save in a limited and curtailed degree is 
not to be deterinined here. 

The book of Obadiah is a favorite study of the 
modern Jews. It is here especially that they read 
the future fate of their own nation and of the 
Christians. Those unversed in their literature may 
wonder where the Christians are found in the book 
of Obadiah. But it is a fixed principle of Rab- 
binical interpretation that by domites is prophet- 
ically meant Christians, aud that by Edom is meant 
Rome. Thus Kimchi, on Obadiah, lays it down 
that ‘all that the prophets have said about the 
destruction of Ndom in the last times has refer- 
euce to Rome.’’ So Rabbi Bechai, on Is. Ixvi. 17; 
and Abarbanel has written a commentary on Oba- 
diah resting on this hypothesis as its basis. Other 
examples are given by Buxtorf (Lex. Talm. in voc. 


DIN, and Synagoga Judaica). The reasons of 


this Rabbinical dictum are as various and as 
ridiculous as might be imagined. Nachmanides, 
Bechai, and Abarbanel say that Janus, the first 
king of Latium, was grandson of Esau.  Kimehi 
(on Joel iii. 19) says that Julius Cesar was an 
Idumean. Sealiger (ad Chron. Huseb. n. 2152) 
reports, “The Jews, both those who are compara- 
tively ancient. and those who are modern, believe 
that Titus was an Edomite, and when the prophets 
denounce doin they frequently refer it to Titus.” 
Alen Izra says that there were no Christians 
except such as were Idumaans until the time of 
Constantine, and that Constantine having embraced 
their religion the whole Roman empire became 
entitled Idumean. St. Jerome says that some of 
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the Jews read TTDI, Rome, for PTET, Dumnah, 
in Ts. xak 11. Finally, some of the Rabbis. and 
With them Abiubanel, maintain that it) was the 
soul of Esau which Lived again in Christ. 

The color given to the prophecies of Obadiah, 
When looked at) from this point of view, is most 
curious. “The following is a specitinen from Abar- 
banel on ver. dios) Phe true explanation. as Ll have 
enld, is to be found in this: The Idumieans, by 
Whieh, as To have shown, all the Christians are to 
be understood cor they teok their origin. from 
Rome’, will go up to lay waste Jerusalem, whielt is 
the seat of holiness, and where the tomb of their 
God Jesus is, as indeed they have several times 
gone up already.” Again, on ver. 22 ¢¢T have 
several tines shown that tron: Edom proceeded the 
kings who reigned in Italy, and who built) up 
Rome to be ereat atwone the nations and chiet 
gmione the provinees; and in this way Italy and 
fareece and all the western provinces became tilled 
with Iduuneins. ‘Thus it is that) the prophets 
eall the whole of that nation by the name of 
Edom.” On ver. 8: 6 Phere shall not be found 
cortnsel or wisdom among the Edomite Christians 
When they go up to that ware’ On ver. 19: 
“Those who have gone as exiles into the Edom- 
ites’, that ts, into the Christinns’ land, and dave 
there sutlered athietion, will deserve to have the 
best part of their country and their metropolis 
as Mount: Seire’ On ver. 20: © Sarepta’’ is 
© France; 7 Sepharad "is Spainw? “Phe Mount 
of Bsan? in ver. 21, is © the eity of Rome,” which 
is to be judveds and the Saviours are to be «the 
[Jewish] Messiah and his chiettains.”? who are to 
be “Judges.” 

The first nine verses of Obadiah are so similar 
to Jer. xlix. 7, de., that it is evident that one of 
the two prophets must have had the propheey 
ofethe other before him. Which of the two wrote 
first is doubtful. “Those who give an early date to 
Obadiah thereby settle the question. Those who 
place hime later leave the question open, as he 
would in that ease be a contemporary of Jeremiah. 
Luther holds that)? Obadiah followed Jeremiah, 
Schnurrer makes it more probable that Jeremi:h’s 
propheey is an altered: form of Obadiah’s. — Eieh- 
horn, Schulz, Rosenmiuller, and Maurer agree with 
hin. 

See Ephrem Syrus, /f0p/. in abd. vy. 269, Rome, 
1740; St. Jerome, Comm. in albd. Op. ii. 1455, 
Paris, 1704; Luther, Aare. tr bd. Op. iii, 898, 
Jenw, 1612; Pteitler, Z'raet, Phil aAntirvabbin. 
Op. p. L081, Cltraj. 104; Selinurrer, Disserdatio 
Philologica in| Obudiam, Tubing. 1787; Selle. 
Scholta in Veto Test. Nortmb. 1793; Rosenmiudller, 
Scholia in Vet. Tost. Lips. Ste; Maurer, Com. 
tn Vet. Tost. Lips. 1830. Jaewer, Gebor das Zcit- 
aller Obadja’s, Tithing. 1857. l. M. 

* Jor the commentators on the Minor Prophets 
see Amos: THABAKKUK: TAGGat (Amer. ed.). 
Dr. Pusey's unfinished work (Minor Prophets, with 
a Commentary (1861), and Dr. Paul Nleinert’s Pt. 
xix. of Lange's Bibchcork des ul. Test. (1868), eon- 
tain Obadiah. Other separate writers (see above) 
are Zeddel (clanotatt. in Ob. 1-4, 1830), Hendewerk 
(Obadje: oraculam ta Idunuros (1836), C. Pe Cas- 
pari (Der Prophet Obadjah, 1842, an important 
work, pp. 1-144), Ir. Delitazseh (Maan weiss gle 
Obadiah ? in Zeitschrift fiir luthcrische Theol- 
oyie, 1851, yp. 91-102), and Nagelsbach (Lerz. 
Real-Lacyk. x. 506 th), The epitomized results in 
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‘the recent O. T. Introductions (Keil 1859 and 
Bleek 1860) show how wide a field of criticism 
this shortest bovk of the O. T. embraces. 

Prof. Stuart (Old Test. Canon, p. 403) points out 
‘ause of this prophetic fragment which the history 
of nations shows to Le not yet obsolete. « When 
Edom is held up before my eyes by Obadiab as 
having rushed upon the Jews, in the day of their 
humiliation by the power of Babylon; when the 
‘einbittered enmity, the spirit of vengeance and of 
jrapacity, and the unspeakable meanness of the 
Ixdomites, aud their consequent punishment, are 
embodied and made palpable and held up to open 
view in this way; I am far more affected and even 
instructed by it, than Tam by any abstract. pre- 
cept’ which may inculeate the same lesson. H. 

10. (UTNTS3 : "ABdiov; [Vat. ABSerov; Alex. 
Adf.ov, eizht times, but ABdzrouv, ver. 9:}] Abdias.) 
An otlicer of high rank in the court of Ahab, who 
is described as “over the house,” that is, appar- 
ently, lord high chamberlain, or mayor of the pal- 
ace (1 RK. xviii. 3). Ilis influence with the king 
must have been great. to enable him to retain his 
position, though a devout worshipper of Jehovah, 
during the fierce persecution of the prophets by 
Jezebel. At the peril of his life he concealed a hun- 
dred of them in caves, and fed them there with 
bread and water. But he himself does not seem 
to have been suspected (1 K. xviii. 4,13). The 
eceasion upon which Obadiah appears in the history 
shows the confidential nature of his office. In the 
third year of the terrible famine with which Sa- 
maria Was visited, when the fountains and streams 
were dried up in consequence of the long-continued 
drought, and horses and mules were perishing for 
lack of water, Ahab and Obadiah divided the land 
hetween them and set forth, evech unattended, to 
search for whatever remnants of herbage might still 
be lett around the springs and in the fissures of the 
river beds. Their mission was of such importance 
that it eould only be entrusted to the two principal 
persons in the kingdom. Obadiah was startled on 
his solitary journey by the abrupt apparition of 
Iijah, who had disappeared since the commence- 
went of the famine, and now commanded him to 
announee to Ahab, “ Behold Elijah! *"? He hesi- 
tated, apparently afraid that his long-concealed at- 
tachmeut to the worship of Jehovah shonld thus 
be disclosed and his life falla sacrifice. At the same 
time he was anxious that the prephet should not 
doubt his sincerity, and appealed te what he had 
done in the persecution by Jezebel. But Elijah 
ouly asserted the more strongly his intention of 
encountering Ahab, and Obadiah had no choice 
but to obey (LK. xviii, 7-16). The interview and 
its consequences belong to the history of Jdijah 
[vol. i. p. 527). According to the Jewish tradition 
preserved in’ Ephrem Syrus (Assemani, Bibl Or. 
Clem. p. 70), Obadiah the chief oflicer of Ahab 
was the same with Obadiah the prophet. He was 
of Shechem in the land of Ephraim, and a disciple 
of Elijah, and was the third captain of fifty who 
was sent by Ahaziah (2 K. i. 13). After this he 
lett the king’s service, prophesied, died, and was 
buried with his father. The “certain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets’? who came 
to llisha (2 K. iv. 1) was, according to the tradi- 
tion in Rashi, bis widow. 

1l. (ABSias; (Vat. ABSeras.]) The father of 
Ishmainh, who was ehief of the tribe of Zebulon 
in David's reign (1 Chr. xxvii. 19). 


—— 
Pn mal 





—_ 


OBAL 


12. [’ABdlas; Vat. ABdera.] A Merarite Le- 
rite in the reiyn of Josiah, and one of the over- 
seers of the workmen in the restoration of the 
Temple (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12). W. A.W. 

O‘BAL (ay [bald, bare, as said of a coun- 
try, Dietr.}: Evad; [Comp. PéBad:] bal). A son 
of Joktan, and, like the rest of his family, appar- 
ently the founder of an Arab tribe (Gen. x. 28), 
which has not yet been identified. In 1 Chr. i. 22 the 


name is written EvAu Oy > Alex. Pewiay: /c- 
bal), which Knobel (Genesis) compares with the 
Gebanita of Pliny, a tribe of Southern Arabia. 
The similarity of the name with that of the slea- 
lite, a, trovlodyte tribe of East Africa, induced Bo- 
chart (Phaleg, ii. 23) to conjecture that Obal mi- 
grated thither and gave his naine to the Sinus 
Abalites or Avalites of Pliny (vi. 34). 
W. A. W. 


OBDI’A COBS8ia; [ Vat. OBBe:a:] Obin). 


Probably a corruption of Obaia, the form in which | 
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ii. 12; Matt. i. 5; Luke iii. 32. In all these five 
passaves, and in the first with peculiar emphasis 
he is said to he the father of Jesse. It is inered« 
ible that in David's reign, when this wenealogy was 
compiled, his own grandfather's name should have 
been forgotten, and therefore there is no eseape from 
the conclusion that Obed was literally Jesse's father 
and that we have all the generations recorded from 
Nalishon to David. [Jrssr; NASON. | 
A.C. H. 

2. (Alex. [Ald.] ?IwB7d.) A descendant of 
Jarha, the Egyptian slave of Sheshan in the line 
}of Jerahmeel. Le was grandson of Zabad, one of 
David's mighties (1 Chr. il. 37, 58). 

3. (CABO; [Vat. lwBnd; VA. IwBna; Comp. 
"ABHSs| Alex. IwByd-) One of David's mighty 
men (1 Chr. xt. 47). 

4. (ABS; Alex. IwBnd.) One of the cate- 
keepers of the Temple: son of Shemaiah the first- 
born of Obed-edom (lL Chr. xxvii. 7). 

5S. (Alex. IwBnd.) Father of Azariah, one of 


the name ITABAtAIt appears (comp. 1 Esdr. y. 38 j the captains of hundreds who joined with Jehoiada 


with zr. ii. 61). 

O’BED (T2)Y [he who serves, sc. Jehovah, 
Ges., Tiirst]: ’98735; ['IwB}d, Alex. in 1 Chr., 
and N. I’. ed. Lachim. ‘Tisch. Treg.:] Obed). 1. 
Son of Boaz and Ruth the Moabitess (Ruth iv. 17). 
‘The circumstances of his birth, which make up all 
that we know about him, are given with much 
beauty in the book of Ruth, and form a most. in- 
teresting specimen of the religious and social lite 
of the Israelites in the days of Ili, which a com- 
parison of the genealogies of David, Samuel, and 


Abiathar shows to have been about the titne of his ; 


in the revolution by whieh Athalah fell (2 Chr. 
Xxlil. 1}. W. A.W. 
O’BED-F’DOM (SVS TWD [servant of 
Edom]: "ABeddapa in Sam. find 1 Chr. xiii. 13, 
14]. ’ABSedou [ Vat. FA. ABdod5ou] in [1] Chr. 
[xv. 25]; Alex. ABeddaduu in 2 Nam. vi. 11; 
[ Vat. ABeddapau, IA. “av, in 1 Chr. Xill. 14:] 
Ohed-cdom). 1. A Levite, apparently of the family 
of Kohath. Tle is described as a Gittite (2. Sam. 
vi. LO, 11), that is, probably, a native of the Le 
Vitical city of Gath-Rimmon in’ Manasseh,@ which 
was assivned fo the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 25), and 


birth. ‘The famine which led to Klimelech and his: 18 thus distinguished from * Obed-edom the son of 
sons migrating to the land of Moab may naturally | Jeduthun,’? who was a Merarite. After the death 


ve assigned to the time of the Philistine inroads in 
Eli's old age. Indeed there is a considerable re- 
semblance between the circumstances described in 
Hannah’s song (1 Sam. ii. 5), “ They that were 
hungry ceased, so that the barren hath borne seven,” 
and those of Obed’s birth as pointed at, Ruth i. 6, 
and in the speech of the women to Navmi: “ tle 


shall be unto thee a restorer of thy life, and a nour- 


isher of thine old age; for thy daughter-in-luw , 


which loveth thet, which is better to thee than 


. » ’ “y . » ‘ . our hay 
seven sons, hath borne him:’’ as well as between | Obed-edomy with joy (L Chr. xv. 20; 


the prophetic saying (1 Sam. ii. 7), “ The Lord 
maketh poor, and maketh rich: he bringeth low. 
and lifteth up. 
dust, and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, 
to set then among princes, and to make them in- 
herit the throne of vlory:’’ and the actual history 
of the house of Elimelech, whose glory was prayed 
for by the people, who said, on the marriage of 
Ruth to Boaz, «The Lord make the woman that 
is come into thine house like Rachel and like Leah, 
which two did build the house of Israel, and do 
thou worthily in Ephratah, and be famous in Beth- 
lehem.’? The direct mention of the Lord’s Christ 
in 1 Sam. ii 10, also connects the passave remark- 
ably with the birth of that child who was grand- 
father to King David, and the lineal ancestor of 
Jesus Christ. 

The name of Obed occurs only in Ruth iv. 17, 
and in the four genealogies, Ruth iv. 21, 22; 1 Chr. 


o * Not in Mannssch, says Riictschi (Merzog's 
Xeal-Encyk. xx. 243), but in Dan (Josh. xiv. 455 xxi. 
2). - This writer recognizes only one Obed-edom, 
though he does not explain why the Levite is appar- 





Ile raiseth up the poor out of the | ABdodou; so 


‘ol Uzaah, the ark, whieh was being conducted 


from the house of Abinadab in Gibeah to the city 


of David, was carried aside into the house of Obed- 


edom, where it continued three months, and broucht 


pWith its presence a blessing upon Obed-edom and 
this household. 
lof a laree choir of singers and minstrels, clothed 
lin fine linen, and attended by the elders of Israe? 


Hearing this, David, at the head 


and the chief captains, “went to bring up the ark 
of the covenant of Jehovah out of the house of 
2 Sam. vi. 
12). 

2. [ABSdSeddu; Vat. PA. in 1 Chr. xvi. 5, 38, 
Vat. xxvi. 4, 8. 15, and Alex. xvi. 38, 
xxvi. 4, 8, and 15 onee; IA. 1 Chr. xv. 18, AB8- 
edwu; Vat. 2 Chr. xxv. 24, laBdedwu; Comp. gen- 
erally "QBH5 "Eddu-] * Obed-edom the son of 
Jeduthun ? (L Chr. xvi. 38), a Merarite Levite, 
appears to be a different person from the last-men- 
tioned. He was a Levite of the second degree and 
a eate-keeper for the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18, 24). ap- 
pointed to sound © with harps on the Sheminith to 
excel’? (1 Chr. xv. 21, xvi. 5). With his family of 
seven [cight] sons and their children, mighty 
men of valor (1 Chr. xxvi. 4-8), he kept the South 
Gate (1 Chr. xxvi. 15) and the house of Asuppim. 
There is one expression, however, which seems to 
imply that Obed-edom the gate-keeper and Obed. 
edom the Gittite may have been the same. After 
enumerating his seven [eight] sons the chronicler 
ently called a Wohathite and a son of Jeduthun at the 
same time. There is no reason except this for sup 
posing two persons of this name to be meant. HL 
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(1 Chr. xxvi. 5) adds, *¢ for God blessed him," re- 
ferring apparently to 2 Sam. vi. 11, “the Lerd 
blessed Obed-edoin and all his household.” The 
family still remained at a much later time as keep- 
ers of the vessels of the Temple in the reign of 
Amaziah (2 Chr. xxv. 24). W. A.W. 

O’DETH (apie; (Vat. OvBynyv:] om. in 
Vale.) Epep the son of Jonathan is so called in 
1 lesdr. viii. 82. 

O’BIL ‘es [ean leedrrdre ale “ABias: Alex. 
[.Ald.] OdBlas; [Comp. "ABIA:] Chil). 
machte who was appropriately appointed keeper of 
the herds of camels in the reien of David (L Chr. 
Anvil. 30). Bochart. (//tcrez. pt. i, ii 2) conjee- 


Arabic denoting akeeper of camels.” 
OBLATION, 
O'BOTH (FIN 


[SACKIFICE. | 


one of the enerinpments of the Israelites, east of 
Moab (Num. xxi. 10. xxxiii. 43). Its exaet site is | 
unknown. [WInbrRNrss OF THE WANDLRING. | ; 

* OCCUPY occurs in the sense of to use,” 
Exod. axxviil. 24, Jude. xvi. 11, and especially, & to 
use in trades’ as money, or to deal in, as) mer-: 
chandise, Mz. axvii. §, 2 Esdr. xvi. 42: hence, in- | 
transitively, “to trade ors trathe,? bez. xxvii. 
16, % they eccapicd in thy fairs with emeralds, pur- : 
ple,” ete; so Ez. xxvii. 19, 21, 22: Luke xix. 13.) 
These uses of the word were formerly eommon. 
So «the oceujrers of thy merchandise,” ez. xxvii. 
27, means © the traders in thy merchandise.” 


A e 


* OCCURRENT = “occurrence,” 1 K.v. 4. 
A. 

O’CHIEL (Oyijaros; Alex.2 O¢inros: Oz- 
el). ‘The form in which the name JhieL appears 
in L Esdr. i. 0 (comp. 2 Chrexxxv. 9). The Geneva 
version has CHIELUS. 

OCIDI’LUS (aidnAos: [Vat. Aeatrndos 3] 
Alex. Qre:Sydos: Jussio, Roddus). This name 
oceupies, in 1 desdr. ix. 22, the place of Jozabad 
in Ir. x. 22, of which itis a manifest corruption. 
The origial name is more clearly traced in the 
Vulgate. 

OCYNA ({Rom. "Orta: Vat. Oxeiva, and so 
Alex.; [Sin. and) Vulg. omit). © Sour and 
Ocina '? are mentioned (Jud. ii, 28) among the 
places on the sea-coast of Palestine, which were 
terrified at the approach of Holofernes. ‘The names 
seem) to oceur in a recular order from north to 
south; and as Ocina is mentioned between Sour 
(Tyre) and Jemnaan (Jabneh), its position agrees 
with that of the aneient Accno, now sthhka, and 
in medieval times sometimes called Acon (Bro- 
eardus; William of ‘Tyre, ete.). G. 


OC’RAN (772 [troubler or troubled): 
’Expav: Ochran). The father of Pagiel, chief of 








a Dr. Bonar has suggested to us that the name Aiw- 
rettun. represents the ancient Hareth (Ahareth). This 
is ingenious, and may be correct; but Tobler (Uiage- 
bungen, ete., pp. 522, 5238) has made out a strong case for 
the name being that of Chareiton, or Kreton, a famous 
Essene hermit of the 8d or 4th century, who founded 
a Laura in the cavern in question. (See Acta Sanet. 
Bept. 28). 

6 Van de Velde (Syr. § Pal. ii. 38) illustrates this 


An [she 
‘is substituted for Oded. 


tures that the name is that of the office, aad in! (lat. ix. 12, § 2) calls him "NBySas. 


jturn of the victorious army with the 200,000 cap- 











ODOLLAM 


the tribe of Asher after the Exodus (Num. 1 16 
ii. 27, vii. 72, 77, x. 26). 


' ODED (HD [erecting, confirming] . 
"2575; Alex. ASad [and so Rom. Vat. in ver. 8:] 
Qied). 1. The tather of Azariah the prophet in 
the reign of Asa (2 Chr. xv.1). In 2 Chr. xv. 8, 

the prophecy in the preceding verses is attributed 
to lim, and not to his son. The Alex. MS. and the 
Vulgate retain the reading which is probably the 

true one, * Azariah the son of Oded.’? These are 
supported by the Peshiio-Syriac, in which “ Azur”? 


2. ('2578.] -\ prophet of Jehovah in Samaria, 
‘at the time of Pekah's invasion of Judah. Josephus 
On the re- 


tives of Judah and Jerusalem, Oded met them and 
previuled upon them to let the captives go free (2 


[Aellow passes, First]: ; Chr. xxviii. 9). He was supported by the chivalrous 
"NBO: [Vato In Num. xxxiii, SwBwO:] Oboth), 


declines of some of the chieftains of Ephraim; and 
the narrative of the restoration of the prisoners, fed, 
clothed, and anointed, to Jericho the city of palm- 
trees, Is a pleasant episode of the last days of the 
northern kingdom. W. A. W. 

ODOL’LAM (Odo0AAdu: Odollam). The 
Greek form of the name ADULLAM; found in 2 
Mace. xii. 388 only. Adullam is stated by Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onomast. “ Adollam ”) to have been 
in their day a large village, about 10 miles east of 
bleutheropolis; and here (if Bett-jibrin be Eleu- 
therypolis) a village with the name of Bet Dila 
(Lobler, Bethlehem, p. 29; Dritte Wand. p. 151) or 
Beit Ula (Robinson, Ist ed. App. p. 117) now stands. 

The obstacle to this identification is not that 
Adullam, a town of the Shefelah, should be found 
in the mountains, for that puzzling circumstance is 
not unfrequent (comp. NEILAH, ete., ii. 1529 @), 
so much as that in the catalogue of Joshua xy. it 
is mentioned with a group of towns (Zoreah, Socoh, 
ete.) which lay at the N. W. corner of Judah, while 
Bet fhits is found with those (Nezib, Keiiah, ete.) 
of a separate group, farther south. 

Further investigation is requisite before we can 
positively say if there is any cavern in the neiyh- 
horhood of Bet Dila answering to the “ cave of 
Adullam.’? The cavern at Adureitunje 3 miles 
south of Bethlehem, usually shown to travellers as 
Adullam, is so far distant as to put it out of the 
question. It is more probable that this latter is 
the cavern in the wilderness of Engedi, in which 
the adventure ® of Saul and David (1 Sam. xxiv.) 
oecurred. Everything that can be said to identify 
it with the cave of Adullam has been said by Dr. Bo- 
nar (Land of Promise, pp. 248-50); but his strong- 
est arguinent — an inference, from 1 Sam. xxii. J, 
in favor of its proximity to Bethlehem — comes 
into direct collision with the statement of Jerome 
quoted above, which it should be observed is equally 
opposed to Dr. Robinson's proposal to place it at 
Detr-Dubban. [See ADULLAM, Amer. ed.] 

The name of Adullam appears to have been first 


charming narrative more forcibly than is his wont. 
The cave, he says, has still © the same narrow natural 
vaulting at the entrance, the same huge chamber in the 
rock, probably the place where Saul lay down to rest 
in the heat of the day; the same side vaults, too, 
where David and his men lay concealed, when, accus 
tomed to the obscurity of the cavern, they saw Sau 
enter, while Saul, blinded by tho glare of light outside, 
saw nothing of them.’’ 


ODONARKES 


applied to Khureitun at the time of the Crusades 
(Will. of Tyre, xv. 6). G. 


ODONAR’KES (marg. Odomarra; [Rom. 
‘Odoappjqv; Sin. Alex. Comp. Ald.] 'OSounpa: 
Udares), the chief of a nomad tribe slain by Jona- 
than (1 Mace. ix. 66). The form in the A. V. 
does not appear to be supported by any authority. 


The Geneva version has ** Odomeras.”’ 
B. Fr. W. 


* OFFENCE occurs in several passages of the 


A. V. as the rendering of the Heb. Swidy, 
micshdl, a stumbling-block,”’ or of the Gr. oKdy- 
Sadrov, mpdokoupa, mpookorn, and is used in such 
a way as not to suggest the proper meaning to the 
common reader. Thus the declaration in Is. viii. 
14, “he shall be for a stone of stumbling and a: 
rock of offence (‘a rock to strike against,’ Noyes) , 
to both the houses of Israe},’’ describes the ruinous | 
consequences rather than the fact of the unbelief 
and disobedience of the Jews; comp. ver. 15, and 
Jer. vi. 21; iz. iii. 20. In Matt. xvi. 23, «thou 
art an offence to me,”’ is literally ‘thou art my 
stumbliug-block ’’ (so Noyes); ‘thou wouldst cause 
me to fall’? (Norton). In Matt. xviii. 7, and Luke | 
xvii. 1 “ offence’? (oxaySadov) means an occasion 
of sin, or a hindrance to the reception of Christ; | 
see the context. To eat “ with offence” (8:4 | 
mpookdumaros, Rom. xiv. 20) is so to eat as to he 





an occasion of sin to the weaker brother. [Or- 
FEND. | 


* OFFEND, from the Latin offendo, “to 
strike against,” like OrrENCE (which see) is used 
in the A. V. in senses which we do not now asso- 
ciate with the word, though they are naturally 
derived from its primitive meaning. ‘ Great peace 
have they who love thy law, and nothing shall o/- 
fend them (Ps. cxix. 165); lit. “ there is no stum- 
bling-block to them,” 7. e. their path shall be 
smooth, no evil shall befall them. In Matt. v. 29 
(“if thy right eye offend thee ’’), 30, xviii. 6, 8, 9. 
Mark ix. 42, 43, 45, 47, “to offend’ (cravdaal- 
Cery) means “ to lead into sin,” literally, “to be a 
stumbling-block to,”’ “ to cause to fall.’’ Similarly, 
in Matt. xiii. 21, xxiv. 10, xxvi. 31, 33; Mark iy. 
17, xiv. 27, 29; John xvi. 1, “to be offended” 
does not suggest to the common reader the mean- 
ing of gxavdarlCecOa, which would in these pas- 
sages be better translated “to fall away.” In 
Rom. xiv. 21 and 2 Cor. xi. 29 the rendering of the 
A. V. is likewise misleading. A. 


OFFERINGS. [Sacririce.] 


fhe 





a 1. aes, NaoiB, Vulg. super omnia, from ara, 

to place.” 

2. From same, 333, part. plur. in Niph. a Dp 
nabeorapévor, prefecti, 1 K. iv. 7. 

2 DD, Gen. xl. 2, evvovxos. [Eunuca.] 

4. THD, Esth. ii. 8, xwydpyns; Gen. xli. 33, 


rordpxys ; Neh. xi. 9, émioxumos: prepositus; A. V. 
© overseer.’ 


5. mj, mpootdrns, concr. for abstr. ; properly, 
»ffice, like ‘authority ” in Eng. Both of these words 


(4) and (5) from T22, visit.” 
6. 27, oixovduos, princeps, Esth. i. 8, joined with 
DONO, Dan. i. 3. 
139 
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OFFICER.¢ It is obvious that most, if not 
all, of the Hebrew words rendered “ officer,”’ are 
either of an indefinite character, or are synony- 
mous terms for functionaries known under other and 
more specific names, as * scribe,’ eunuch,” ete. 

The two words so rendered in the N. 'T. each 
bear in ordinary Greek a special sense. In the case of 
Smnpérys this is of no very definite kind, but the 
word is used to denote an inferior officer of a court 
of justice. a messenger or bailiff, like the Roman 
viator or lictor. Tpd«ropes at Athens were offi- 
cers whose duty it was to register and collect fines 
imposed by courts of justice; and ‘deliver to the 
officer? © means, give the name of the debtor to 
the officer of the court (Demosthenes (or Dinarchus) 
c. Theocr. p. 1218, Reiske; Dict. of Antiqg.  Prac- 
tores,”” “ Ilyperetes;”’ Jul. Poll. viii. 114; De- 
mosth. c. Arist. p. 778; sch. c. Timarch. p. 5° 
Grotius, on Luke xii. 58).¢ 

Josephus says, that to cach court of justice 
among the Jews, two Levites “ were to be attached 
as clerks or secretaries, Ant, iv. 8, § 14. The 
Mishna also mentions the crier and other officials, 
but whether these answered to the officers of Jose- 
phus and the N. T. cannot be determined. Sel- 
den, from Maimonides, mentions the high estima- 
tion in which such officials were held. Sanhedr. iv. 
3, vi. 1; Selden, de Synedr. iit. 13, 11. [Punisu- 
MENTS; SERJEANTS. | 

The word ‘officers’? is used to render the 
phrases of amd (or éml) trav xper@v, 1 Mace. x. 
41, xiii. 37, in speaking of the revenue officers of 
Demetrius. 

It is also used to render Ae:toupyol, Ecclus. x. 
2, where the meaning is clearly the subordinates 
in a general sense to a supreme authority. 


H. W. P. 
OG (AY (long-necked?]:”Qy: 0g), an Amorit- 


ish king of Bashan, whose rule extended over sixty 
cities, of which the two chief were Ashtaroth-Kar- 
naim and Edrei (Josh. xiii. 12). He was one of 
the last representatives of the giant race of Rephaim 
According to eastern traditions, he escaped th 
deluge by wading beside the ark (Sale’s Aoran 
ch. v. p. 86). Ile was supposed to be the largest 
of the sons of Anak, and a descendant of Ad. He 
is said to have lived no less than 3,000 years, and 
to have refused the warnings of Jethro (Shoaib), 
who was sent as a prophet to him and his people 
(D’Herbelot s. ve. & Palasthin,” “ Anak”).  Soi- 
outhi wrote a long book about him and bis race, 
chiefly taken from Rabbinic traditions, and called 





7. VOW, part. from “TED, “cut,” or in- 
scribe,” Ex. v. 6, ypaumarevs, evactor; Num. xi. 16, 
ypazparevs, Deut. xvi. 18, ypaupatoetaywyevs, may- 
ister, Josh. i. 10, prinerps, 

§. The word “officer is also used, Esth. ix. 8, to 
render TDD, which is joined with ‘WY, 
marg. * those that did the business,” ypaupareis, pro- 
curatlores. 

InN. T. “officer” is used to render, (1) banpéems, 
minister, (2) mpaxtwp, Luke xii. 58, exactor. 

b TlapaSovva: Tw mpaxr. 

¢ TIpdxrwp is used in LXX. to render W3, Is. 
ili. 12; A. V. “oppressor,’? one who persecutes by ex 
action, 

d ‘Yanpérat. 
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Auy fi khaber long (Id. s. cv. lug’). 


See, too, caught, ete. 





OIL 
An apocryphal Book of King Og 


1] 


the Journal Astatique tor 1841, and Chronique de which probably contained these and other traditions, 
Pabare trad. du persan par Dubeuc, i. 48, f.| was condemned by Pope Gelasius (Decret. vi. 


(ewald. Gesed. i. 306). 


13, Sixt. Senensis, Bibl. Sanct. p. 86). The origin 


Passing over these idle fables, we find from: of the name is doubtful: some, but without any 
Scripture that he was, with his children and his | probability, would connect it with the Greek Ogy- 


people, defeated and exterminated by the Israelites 
at drei, immediately after the conquest of Sihon, 
who is represented by Josephus as his friend and 
ally Gloseph. det. iv. 5, § 3). His sixty proud 
fenced cities were taken, and his kingdom assigued 
to the Neubenites, Gadites, and half the tribe of 
Manassely (Deut. iii, 1-13; Num. xxxii. 33. Also 
Deut. 1. 4, iv. AT xxxi. 45 Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10, xiii. 
12, 30). ‘Phe giant stature of Og, and the power 
and bravery of lis people, excited a dread which 
God hituself alleviated by his encouravement to 
Moses before the battle; and the inemory of this 
vietory lingered lony in the national memory (Ps. 
exrxxy. 11, exxxvi. 20). 

The behet in O's enormous stature is corrob- 
orated by an appeal to a relie still existing in the 


time of the author of Deut. iii. 11. This was an | Oho!) 
iron bedstead, or bier, preserved in Rabbath of the ' pe 


children of Ammon." Tlow it got. there we are not 
told; perhaps the Aimmmonites had taken it in some 
victory over Ou. The verse itself has the air of 
later addition (Dathe), allhouch it is of course pos- 
sible that the Hebrews may have heard of so curious 
arelic as this lone before they conquered the city 
Where it was treasured. Rabbath was first: subdued 
in the reien of David (2 Sam. xil. 26); but it does 
not therefore follow that Deut. iit. 11 was not 
written till that time ([kiverniek ad doc.). Some 
have supposed that this was one of the common flat 
beds [Brps} used sometimes on the housetops of 
eastern cities, but inade ef irom instead of palm- 
branches, which would not have supported the 
giant's weight. [t is more probable that the words 
brn2 WY, eres barzel, mean a “sarcophagus 
of black basalt,” a renderine of whieh they undoubt- 
edly admit. Phe Arabs still rezard black basalt as 
iron, bocause it is a stone © ferrei coloris atque du- 
rite? (Plin. xxxvi. 11), and **contains a large 
percentage of ven.’ [Tron.] It is most abun- 
dant in the Hauran; and indeed is) probably the 
cause of the name Argob (the stony) given toa part 
of Ov’s kipedom. ‘This sarcophagus was 9 cubits 
fong, and £ cubits broad. It does not of course 
follow that Ox was 15) feet high. Maimonides 
(More Nerochin, ii, 48) sensibly remarks that a 
bed (supposing “a bed” to be iutended) is usually 
one third [7] longer than the sleeper; and Sir J. 
Chardin, as well as other travellers, have observed 
the ancient tendency to make mummies and tombs 
far larger than the natural size of men, in order to 
Jeave an impression of wonder, 

Other legends about Oe may be found in Ben- 
Uzziel on Num. xxi. 33, Midrash Jalqat, fol. 13 
(quoted by Ewald), and in Mohammedan writers; 
as that one of his bones long served for a bridge 
over a river; that he roasted at the sun a fish freshly 





a }. WILY, from WTS, ‘shine ” (Ges. pp. 1152- 
: -F 
63), medrys, cAatoy, ole, clear olive-oil, as distin- 
guished from — 


2. 7732, ‘pressed juice,” ¢Aacov, olewm, from 
oD ) ’ 
Taw, ® become fut ’ (Ges. p. 1437); sometimes joined 


with st, fAatov é€ edarwy, oleum de olivetts, distin- 


;zroup of five who for some cause are se 


ges (Ewald, Gesch. i. 306, ii. 269). FLW. F. 

* OFTEN in the expression “often infirmi- 
ties,”’ 1 ‘Tim. y. 23, is an adjective, and not an im- 
proper use of the adverb, as some allege. Its re- 
stricted adverbial sense belongs to a later period 
than king James’s time. See Trench, Authorized 
Version, p. 60 (1859). H. 

O’/HAD (TTS [power]: "Add; [Vat. Iwad 
and] Alex. lawaé: in Ex.: Ahod). One of the six 
sons of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15). His 
name is omitted from the lists in 1 Chr. iv. 24 and 
Nun. xxvi. 14, though in the former passage the 


Syriac has 907), Ohor, as in Gen. and Ex. 


O’HEL (DTS [rent]: ‘oda: [Vat. Oa:] 
As the text now stands Ohel was one of 
seven sons of Zerubbabel, though placed in a 
parated 


from the rest (1 Chr. iii. 20). Whether they were 


“! by a different mother, or were born after the return 


from Dabvlon, can only be conjectured. 
~ + 


OIL.2 (1.) Of the numerous substances, animal 
and vegetable, which were known to the ancients as 
yielding oil, the olive-berry is the one of which 
inost frequent. mention is made in the Scriptures. It 
is well-known that both the quality and the value of 
olive-oil differ according to the time of gathering 
the fruit, and the amount of pressure used in the 
course of preparation. These processes, which do 
not essentially differ from the niodern, are described 
winutely by the Roman writers on agriculture, and 
to their descriptions the few notices occurring both 
in Scripture and the Rabbinical writings, which 
throw light on the ancient oriental method, nearly 
correspond, Of these descriptions the following 
may be taken as an abstract. The best oil is made 
from fruit gathered about November or December, 
when it has begun to change color, but before it 
has become black. The berry in the more ad- 
vanced state yields more oil, but of an inferior 
quality. Oil was also made from unripe fruit by a 
special process as early as September or October, 
while the harder sorts of fruit were sometimes de- 
laved till February or March (Virg. Georg. ii. 519; 
Palladius, 20. 2. xii. 4; Columella, 2. 2. xii. 47, 
50; Cato, 2. 2. 65; Pliny, NW. //. xv. 1-8; Varro, 
R. Li. 55; Wor. 2 Sat. ii. 46.) 

1. Gathering.— Great care is necessary in gath- 
ering, not to injure either the fruit itself or the 
boughs of the tree; and with this view it was 
either gathered by hand or shaken off carefully with 
alight reed or stick. The “ boughing ” of Deut. 
xxiv. 20 (marg.),? probably corresponds to the 
“shaking ¢ of Is. xvii. 6, xxiv. 13, t. e. a subse- 
quent beating for the use of the poor. See Mishna, 


guishing olive-juice from oil produced from other 
sources. Also sometimesin A. Y. ‘ointment ” (Cek 
sius, Hicrob. ii. 279). 

3. TWD, Chald., gdacov, oleum, only in Ezr. vi 
9, vii. 22 


b “SE. c aipes cadounoac@at. 
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Shebuth, iv. 2; Peah, vii. 2, viii. 83. After gather- 
ing and careful cleansing, the fruit was either at 
once carried to the press, which is recommended as 
the best course; or, if necessary, laid on tables with 
hollow trays made sloping, so as to allow the first 
juice (Amurca) to flow into other receptacles he- 
neath; care being taken not to heap the fruit too 
much, and so prevent the free escape of the juice, 
which is injurious to the oil thouch itself useful in 
other ways (Colum. w. s. xii. 50; Aug. Civ. Dei, i. 
8, 2). 

2. Pressing. —In order to make oil, the fruit 
was either bruised in a mortar, crushed in a press 
loaded with wood or stones, ground in a mill, or 
trodden with the feet. Special buildings used for 
grape-pressing were used also for the purpose of 
olive-pressing, and contained both the press and the 
receptacle for the pressed juice. Of these processes, 
the one least expedient was the last (treading), 
which perhaps answers to the ‘ canalis et solea,’’ 
mentioned by Columella, and was probably the one 
usually adopted by the poor. The * beaten ”’ oil of 
Ex. xxvii. 20; Lev. xxiv. 2, and Ex. xxix. 40: 
Num. xxviii. 5, was probably made by bruising in 
a mortar. These processes, and also the place and 
the machine for pressing, are mentioned in the 
Mishna. Oil-mills are often made of stone, and 
turned by hand. Others consist of cylinders in- 
closing a beam, which is turned by a camel or 
other animal. An Evyptian olive-press is de- 
scribed by Niebuhr, in which the pressure exerted on 
the fruit is given by means of weights of wood and 
stone placed in a sort of box above. Besides the 
above cited Scripture references, the following pas- 
sages mention either the places, the processes, or 
the machines used in olive-pressing: Mic. vi. 15; 
Joel ii. 24, iii, 13; Is. Ixiii.3; Lam. i. 15; Hag. 
ii. 16; Menach. viii. 4; Shebiith, iv. 9, vii. 6 (sce 


Ges. p. 179, s.¥. T3)3 Terum. x. 7; Shabb. i. 
9; Baba Bathra, iv. 5; Ges. pp. 351, 725, 848, 
1096; Vitruvius, x. 1; Cato, /0. J2. 3; Celsius, 
Miervb. ii. 346, 850; Niebubr, Voy. i. 122, pl. xvii.; 
Arundell, Asia Jfinor, ii. 196; Wellsted, Z'rav. ii. 
430. [GETUSEMANE. ] 

3. Keeping. — Both olives and oil were kept in 
jars carefully cleansed; and oil was drawn out. for 
use in horns or other simall vessels (Crus). These 
vessels for keeping oil were stored in cellars or 
storehouses; special mention of such repositories is 
made in the inventories of royal property and_rev- 
enue (1 Sam. x. 1, xvi. 1, 13; 1 K. i. 39, xvii. 16; 
2 K. iv. 2,6, ix. 1,3; 1 Chr. xxvii. 28; 2 Chr. 
xi. 11, xxxil. 28; Prov. xxi. 20; Shedbuith, v. 7; 
Celim, ii. 5, xvii. 12; Columell. 2. c.). 

Oil of Tekoa was reckoned the best (MJenach. 
viii. 8). Trade in oil was carried on with the Tyr- 
ians, by whom it was probably often reéxported 
to Ikgypt, whose olives do not for the most part 
produce good oil. Oil to the amount of 20,000 
baths (2 Chr. ii. 10; Joseph. Ant. viii. 2, § 9), or 
20 measures (cors, 1 K. v. 11) was among the 
supplies furnished by Solomon to Hiram. Direct 
trade in oil was also carried on between Egypt and 
Palestine (1 K.v. 11; 2 Chr. ii. 10, 15; Ezr. iii. 
7; Is. xxx. 6, Iii. 9; Ez. xxvii. 17; Hos. xii. 1; 
S. Hieronym. Com. in Osce, iii. 12; Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 
Pliny, xv. 4,13; Wilkinson, Anc. Myypt. ii. 28, sm. 
ed.; Ifasselquist, Trav. pp. 53, 117). [Com- 
MERCK; WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. | 

(IU.) Besides the use of olives themselves as food 


2, § 9; B. J.ii. 21, § 2: Strabo, xvii. p. 809; ' 
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common to all olive-producing countries (IJor. 1 
Od. xxxi. 15; Martial, xiii. 36; Arvieux, Z'rav. 
|P: 209; Terwnoth, i. 9, ii. 6), the principal uses 
of olive-oil may be thus stated. 

1. als vod. — Dried wheat, boiled with either _ 
butter or oil, but more commonly the former, is a 
conimon dish for all classes in Syria. Llasselquist 
speaks of bread baked in oil as being particularly 
sustaining: and Taber, in his Pilerimave, mentions 
egys fried in oil as Saracen and Arabian dishes. It 
was probably on account of the common use of oil 
in food that the * meat-offerings"? prescribed by the 
Law were so frequently mixed with oil (Lev. ii. 4, 
7, 15, vill. 26, 31; Num. vil. 19, and foll.; Deut. 
xii, 17, xxxii. 13; 1 NN. xvii, 12, 15; 1 Chr. xii. 
40: Itz. xvi. 13, 19; S. Meronym. Jt. S. Hilarion. 
ec. 11, vol. ii. p. 325 Ton Batuta, Zrav. p. 60, ed. 
Lee; Volney, Zrav. i. 362, 406; Russeli, Aleppo, 
i. 80, 119; Ilarmer, Ods. i. 471, 474; Shaw, 7'rae. 
p. 232; Lertrandon de Ix Broequiere, Larly Trav. 
p. 332; DBurekhardt, Zravin Arabi. 54; Noles 
on Bed. i, HYy Arvieux, &e.; Chardin, Voy. iv. 
84: Niebuhr, Voy. ii. 802; Hasselquist, Zrav. p. 
132; Faber, /eagatorvum, vol. i. pp 197, ii. 152, 
415). (Foon; Orrerninea.] 

2. Cosmetic. — As is the case cenerally in hot 
climates, oil was used by the Jews for anointing 
the body, e.g. after the bath, and civine to the 
skin and hair a smooth and comely appearance, 
¢. g. before an entertainment. ‘To be deprived of 
the use of oil was thus a serious privation, assumed 
voluntarily in the time of mourning ov of eaamity. 
At Hevptian entertainments it was usual for a 
servant to anoint the head of each guest, as he 
took his seat [OtsemeNntT] (Deut. xxviii. 40; 2 
Sau. xiv. 2; Ruth ii. 3; 2 Sam. xii 20; Vs. 
Xx. 5, xei. 10, civ. 15: Dan. x. 3: Is. Ixi. 3; 
Mic. vi. 15; Am. vi. 63 Sus. 17; Luke vii. 46). 
Strabo mentions the Egyptian use of castor-oil for 
this purpose, xviii. 824. The Greek and Roman 
usage will be found mentioned in the following 
passaves: Tlom. //. x. 577, xviii. 596, xxiii. 281; 
Ol, vii. LOT, vi. 96, x. 364; Hor. 3 Od. xiii. G5 1 
Sat, yi. 123; 2 Sati. 8; Pliny, xiv. 225 Aristoph. 
Wasps, p. 608, Clouds, p. 816; Roberts, pl. 164. 
Butter, as is noticed by Pliny, is used by the 
negroes and the lower class of Arabs for the like 
purposes (Pliny, xi. 415 Burekhardt, Zoe. i. 533 
Nubia, p. 215; Lightfoot, //or. Hebr. ii, 8753 see 
Deut. xxxiii. 24; Job xxix. 6; Ps. cix. 18). 

The use of oil preparatory to athletic exercises, 
customary among the Greeks and Romans, can 
scarcely have had place to anv extent among the 
Jews, who in their earlier times had no sueh con- 
tests, though some are mentioned by Josephus with 
censure as taking place at Jerusalem and Casarea 
under Herod (Hor. 1 Od. viii. 8> Vliny, xv. 4; 
Athenwus, xv. 34, p. 686; Hom. Od. vi. 79, 215; 
Joseph. ln/. xv. 8, § 1, xvi. 5, § 15 Dict. of Antig., 
“¢ Alipte’’). 

3. funereal. — The bodies of the dead were 
anointed with oil by the Greeks and Nomans, 
/probably as a partial antiseptic, and a similar 
cee appears to have prevailed among the Jews 
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(/2, xxiv. 587; Virg. advn. vi. 219). [ANOINT; 
BURIAL. ] 

4.0 Vediemal, — As oil is in use in many cases 
in modern medicine, so it is not surprising, that it 
should have been much used amone the Jews and 
other nations of antiquity for medicinal purposes. 
Celsus repeatedly speaks of the use cf oil, especially 
old oil, applied externally with friction in fevers, 
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and in many other cases. Pliny says that olive-oil ' 
is good to warm the body and fortify it against 
cold, and alsu to cool heat in the head, and for | 
various other purposes. [ft was thus used pre-— 
viously to taking cold baths, and also mixed with 
water fur bathing the body. Josephus mentions | 
that among the remedies employed in the ease of | 
Herod, he was put into a sort of oil bath. Oil 
mixed with wine is also mentioned as a remedy 
used both inwardly and outwardly in the disease ; 
with which the soldiers of the army of JF lius' 
Gallus were affected, a cireumstance which recalls 
the use of a similar remedy in the parable of the 
good Samaritan, The prophet) Tsainh alludes to 
the use of oil as ointment in medical treatment ; 
and it thus furnished a fitting svinbel, perhaps 
also an etheient remedy, when used by our Lord's 
disciples in the miracnious cures which they were 
enabled to perform. With a similar intention, no 
doubt, its use was enjoined by St. James, and, as! 
it Appears, practiced by the early Christian Chureh 
in veneral. An instance of cure through the 
meditun of oil is mentioned by Tertullian. The 
medicinal use of oil is also mentioned in the Mishna, 
Which thus exhibits the Jewish practice of that day. : 
See, for the various instances above named, Is i. G3) 
Mark vi. 13; Luke x. 34; James v. 14; Josephus, | 
dnt. xvii. 6, SAL Bod i. BBL 8 Oy Shabh. xiii. 45) 
Otho, Lor. Rabb. pp. 11, 526; Mosheim, /cel, 
flist. iv. 9: Corn. a Lap. on James vez ‘Pertull. ad 
Sem. co 4; Celsus, De Med. it. 14, 173 1. 6.9, 
18, 22, iv. 2: Hor. 2 Set i. 7; Pliny, xv. 4, 7, 
xxiii. 3, 4; Dio Cass. li. 20; Lighttoot, A. 7/1. 
804, 4445S. Lhteronym. /. ec. | 

5. Ol for light, --'Vhe oil for “the light"? was 
expressly ordered to be olive-oil, beaten, 7 e. made 
from olives bruised in a mortar (lex. xxv. 6, XXvil. 
20, 21, xxxv. 8: Lev. xxiv. 2: 2 Chr. xiii. IL; 1 
Sam. iil. 3; Zeeh. iv. 3, 12: Mishna, Domed, 1.33 
Mentch. viii. 4). The quantity required for the 
lonvest night is said to have been | low (13-79 
cubic in.- = 4160 of a pint), Mendek. ix. 38; Otho, 
Lea, Rabb. po lod. [CAND LESTICK.| In the 
same manner the great lamps used at the Feast of 
‘Labernaeles were fed CNuceah, ve 2). Oil was used 
in general for Lunps; it is used in Egypt with 
cotton wicks twisted round a piece of straw; the 
receptacle beng a eliss vessel, into which water is 
first poured (Matt. xxv. 1-8; Luke xii. 30; Lane, 
Mod. Magypt. i. 201). 

6. Litual, — (a.) Oil was poured on, or mixed 
with the flour or meal used in oflerings. 

(i.) The conseeration offering of priests (Ix. xxix. 
2,23; Lev. vi. 15, 21). 

Gi.) The offering of “beaten oil’? with flour, 
which accompanied the daily sacrifice (lx. xxix. 
40). 

Qii.) The leper’s purification offering, Lev. xiv. 
10-18, 21, 24, 28. where it is to be observed that 
the quantity of oil (Lt log, = -833 of a pint}, was 
invariable, whilst the other objects varied in 
quantity according to the means of the person 
offering. ‘The cleansed leper was also to be touched 
with oil on yarious parts of his body (Lev. xiv. 
15-18). 

(iv.) The Nazarite, on completion of his vow, 
was to offer unleavened bread anointed with oil, 
and cakes of fine bread mingled with oil (Nunn. | 
vi. 15). | 

(v.) After the erection of the Tabernacle, the 
offerings of the “princes ’’ included flour mingled 
with oil (Num. vii.). 
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(vi.) At the consecration of the Levites, fine 
flour mingled with oil was offered (Num. viii. 8). 

(vii.) Meat-ofterings in general were mingled or 
anointed with oil (Lev. vii. 10, 12). 

On the other hand, certain offerings were to be 
devoid of oil; the sin-oflering (Lev. v. 11), and the 
offering of jealousy (Num. vy. 18). 

The principle on which both the presence and 
the absence of oil were prescribed is clearly, that as 
oil is indicative of gladness, so its absence denoted 
sorrow or humiliation (Is. Ixi. 3; Joel ii. 19; Rev. 
vi. 6). It is on this principle that oil is so often 
used in Scripture as symbolical of nourishment and 
comfort (Deut. xxxii. 13, xxxiil. 24; Job xxix. 6; 
Ps. xlv. 7, cix. 18; Is. Ixi. 3). 

(.) Kings, priests, and prophets, were anointed 
with oil or ointment. [OINTMENT.] 

7. («.) As so important a necessary of life, the 
Jew was required to include oil among his _first- 
fruit offerings (ex. xxil. 29, xxiii. 16; Num. xviii. 
12; Deut. xviii. +; 2 Chr. xxxi. 5; Terum. xi. 
3). In the Mishna various limitations are laid 
down; but they are of little importance except as 
illustrating the processes to which the olive-berry 
Was subjected in the production of oil, and the 
devrees of estimation in which their results were 
held. 

(o.) Tithes of oil were also required (Deut. xii 
17; 2 Chr. xxxi. 5; Neh. x. 387, 39, xiii. 12; Ez 
xlv. 14). 

8. Shields, if covered with hidé, were anointed 
With oil or grease previous to use. [ANOINT.] 
Shields of metal were perhaps rubbed over in like 
manner to polish them. See Thenius on 2 Sam. i. 
21; Virg. udm. vii. 625; Plautus, Jf. i. 1, 2; and 
Ges. p. 825. 

Oil of inferior quality was used in the composi- 
tion of soap. 

Of the substances which yield oil, besides the 
olive-tree, myrrh is the only one specially men- 
tioned in Scripture. Oil of myrrh is the juice 
which exudes from the tree Balsumodendron 
myrrha, but olive-oil was an ingredient in’ many 
compounds which passed under the general name 
of oil (sth. i. 12; Celsus, ws. ili. 10, 18, 19; 
Phny, xii. 26, xiii. 1, 2, xv. 7; Wilkinson, Ane. 
Maypt. ii. 23; Balfour, Plants of Bible, p. 52; 
Winer, Reale. s. y. Myrrhe. [OINTMENT.] 

H. W. P. 


* OIL-PRESS. ([Or, 2.] 

OIL-TREE (J2W VY, éts shemen: xumd- 
piodos, kvAa kuTaptoowva: lignum olive, frondes 
liqgni: pulcherrim?), The Hebrew words occur in 
Neh. viii. 15; 1 K. vi. 23; and in Is. xli. 19. In 
this last passage the A. V. has *oil-tree;"' but in 
Kings it has -‘olive-tree,” and in Nehemiah * pine- 
branches."” From the passage in Nehemiah, where 
the é/s shemen is mentioned as distinct from the 
saith or‘ olive-tree,”’ writers have sought to 
identify it with the Aleagnus angusiifolius, Linn., 
sometimes called ‘the wild olive tree,’ or “ nar- 
row-leaved oleaster,”’ the zachwm-tree of the Arabs. 
There is, however, some great mistake in this 
matter; for the zackwm-tree cannot be referred to 
the edeagnus, the properties and characteristics 
of which tree do not accord with what travellers 
have related of the fumed zackum-tree of Palestine. 
We are indebted to Dr. Hooker for the correction 
of this error, ‘The czackum is the Balanites 
sh-gyptiaca, a well-known and abundant shrub or 
small tree in the plain of Jordan. It is found 
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all the way fron: the peninsula of India and the 
Ganges to Syria, Abyssinia, and the Niger. The 
zackum-oil is held in high repute by the Arabs for 
its medicinal properties. It is said to be very 
valuable against wounds and contusions. Comp. 
Maundrell (Journ. p. 86), Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 
560): see also BALM. It is quite probable that 





Balanites /Egyptiaca. 


the zackum, or Balanites gyptiaca, is the éts 
shemen, or oil-tree of Scripture. Celsius (Herod. 
i. 309) understood by the Hebrew words any “fat 
or resinous tree;’’? but the passage in Nehemiah 
clearly points to some specific tree. W. U. 


* That the JW YY does not refer to the 
zackum seems to be evident, inasmuch as in Neh. 
viii. 15 it is spoken of as growing in the mountain, 
whereas Balanites Agyptiaca is found only in the 
plain of Jordan. Then in 1 K. vi. 23 an image 
ten cubits high is spoken of as made of this tree. 
Can we suppose that the “shrub or small tree,”’ 
Balanites A’gyptiaca, furnished the wood for this 
Cherub? Then again, in Is. xli. 19, this tree is 
spoken of in connection with the cedar, and acacia 
(shittah), and myrtle, as growing in the wilderness, 
a sign of fertility, and of the blessing of God. 
Surely it is not such a tree as this, confined to 
small district of Palestine, and of limited utility 
or heauty, which would have been chosen as a sign 
of the restored favor of God to Israel. 

The conditions to be sought for in the determi- 
nation of this tree are: (1.) A tree with wood 
of sufficient solidity and size and beauty to be 








a ® Jf the olive be the wood intended at 1 K. vi. 
23, it is singular that a wood of such hardness should 
nave been chosen for a carving, when that carving 
vas to be covered with gold, and thus the fine grain 
vould be concealed. G. kb. P. 


b 1. Shemen. See On (2). 
2. T1277, wvpov, unguentum, from mMW??, « anoint.” 
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used in making a carved image ten cubits high, 
to he placed in the Holy of Holies. 

(2.) A tree with branches so thick and_ leafy 
that they would be suitable to be associated with 
those of the olive, palm, myrtle, and other thick 
trees in the making of booths. 

(3.) A tree fit to be associated with the cedar, 
the acacia, and the myrtle, as an emblem of the 
favor of God restored to a desolated land. 

(4.) An oily, or oil-producing tree, growing in 
the mountains. 

(5.) Not the olive itself, which would be ex: 
cluded by Neh. viii. 18. 

These conditions are not fulfilled in any tree so 
well as in the genus Pinus, of which there are 
several species in Syria. The Pinus pinec is the 
most celebrated of these. It is a tall and beau- 
tiful tree usually trimmed close to the trunk below, 
and allowed to expand in a broad top like a palm 
It is one of the most picturesque trees of Syria. 
It often attains an immense size. ‘lwo or three 
specimens of it may be seen near Beirdt, towering 
above the neighboring groves to a height of over 
100 feet. The trunks are several feet in thickness. 
The wood is highly resinous and + fad," and the 
branches are commonly used to make bvoths. The 
wood is the most sought for for roofing purposes, 
and is often finely carved.¢ It is of a fine reddish 
hue in the older trees, and takes a high polish 
owing to the large amount of the resinous con- 
stituent contained in it. It is moreover usually 
planted, and does not occur in forests far distant 
from the haunts of men. Its abundance marks 
seasons of rest. from war, and prosperity in the 
land. The reverse marks the occurrence of war 
and desolation, which always tend to destroy trees. 
Among the other species found in the ast the 
Pinus orientalis is perhaps next in frequency. It 
is small, and does not answer the conditions so 
well as the first mentioned. (A description of 
these two species, with plates, may be found in 
Thomson's Land and Book, ti. 265-267.) The 
first named species is called by the Arabs Sndbar. 
The groves outside of Beirft are so dense in the 
shade which they aflord, that, where they are 
planted thickly, searce a ray of the powerful Syrian 
suushine can penetrate even at noonday. low 
appropriate that this species should have been 
chosen for booths,’ and how inappropriate that 
the straggling thorny branches of the Balanites 
should have been imagined to meet this require- 
ment of the text (Neh. vili. 15). Among the 
other species of Syria may be noted also Pinus 
maritimus and P. haleppensis, both of which are 
common. 


The TTF) at Is. xli, 19 and Ix. 13 is prob- 
ably not the pine, but the oak. This probability, 
which if established would exclude the mention 
of so common a tree as the pine from the Scrip- 
ture, would of itself lead us to seek for an allusion 
to the pine under some other name.  G. I. P. 


OINTMENT. Besides the fact tha‘ olive-oil 





3. SVAN oor minipmier pvpov, unguentum 
(Ex. xxx. 25) Gesevius thinks it may be the vessel 
in which the ointment was compounded (p. 1809). 


4, rmiywr, xpiots, Xpiopa, unguentum, some 
times in A. ‘V. “oil.” 


6. OPW: in A. V. “things for purifying ” 
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is itself a common ingredient in ointments, the |and of olive-oil 1 hin (about 5 quarts, 330-96 cubic 


purposes to which ointment, as mentioned in 
Scripture, is applied agree ino so many respects 
with those which belong to oil, that we need not 
be surprised that the same words, especially J and | anointing — (1) the tabernacle itself; (2) the table 
4, should he applied to both oil and ointment. }and its vessels: (3) the candlestick and its furniture; 
The following list’ will point out the Scriptural: (4) the altar of incense; (5) the altar of burnt- 
uses of Ointment: — {offering and its vessels; (6) the laver and its foot; 

1. Cosmetic. — The Greek and Roman practice of | (7) Aaron and his sons. Strict prohibition was 
anointing the head and clothes on festive occasions issued avainst using this unguent for any secular 
prevailed also among the Egyptians, and appears purpose, or on the person of a foreigner, and against 
to have had place among the Jews (Ruth iii. 3; /imitating it in any way whatsoever (Ex. xxx. 33, 


inches). These were to be compounded according 
to the art of the apothecary @ into an oil of holy 
ointment (lex. xxx. 25). It was to be used for 


Keel. vii. 1ix. 83 Prov. xxvii. 9, 163 Cant. i. 3, iv. 
10; Am. vi. 6: Ps. xlv. 7; Us. vii. O: Matt. xxvii 7: 
Luke vil. 46: Rev. xviii. 135 Foret, viii. 13 Shabh. 
ix. +; Plato, Symp. i. 6, p. 123: see authorities in 
Hlofinann, Lec. art. “« Unyendi ritus’’). Oil of 
inyrrh, for like purposes, is mentioned Esth. ii. 12. 
Strabo says that the inhabitants of Mesopotamia 
use oil of sesainé, and the Egyptians castor-oil 
(kiki), both for burning, and the lower classes for 
anointing the body. Chardin and other travellers 
confirm this statement as regards the Persians, and 
show that they made little use of olive-oil, 
used other oils, and among them oil of sesame 
eastor-oil. Chardin also describes the Indian 


33). 

These ingredients, exclusive of the oil, must 
have amounted in weight to about 47 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Now olive-oil weighs at the rate of 10 Ibs. to the 
gallon. ‘Fhe weight therefore of the oil in the mix- 
ture would be 12 Ibs. 8 oz. English. A question 
arises, in what form were the other ingredients, and 
what degree of solidity did the whole attain? 
Mirrh, “ pure ’* (dérci),> free-flowing (Ges. p. 335), 
would seem to imply the juice which flows from the 
tree at the first incision, perhaps the ‘ odoratc 


but ;sudantia Hgno balsama’’ (Georg. ii. 118), whick 
and , Pliny says is called “ stacte,”’ and is the best (xii 
and | 15: Dioscorides, 1. 738, 74, quoted by Celsus, i. 159: 


Persian custom of presenting pertumes to guests at }and Knobel on Fxodus, l. ¢.). 


banquets (Strabo. xvi. 746, xvii. 8243 Chardin, 
Joy. iv. 43, 84, 86; Mareo Polo, Zrar (Charly 
Trav.) p. 85: Olearius, Tran. p. 805). Eavptian 
paintings represent servants anointine enests on 
their arrival at their entertainer’s house, and ala- 
baster vases exist which retain the traces of the oint- 
ment which they were used to contain. Athenweus 
speaks of the extravayance of Antiochus Epiphanes in 
the article of ointments for cuests, as well as of oint- 
ments of various kinds (Wilkinson, stve. /yypt. i. 
78, pl. 89,1. 157; Athenwus, x. 53, xv. 41). [AL- 
ABASTERS ANOINT. | 

2. funcreal, —Ointments as well as oil were 
used to anoint dead bodies and the clothes in whieh 
they were wrapped. Our) Lord thus spake of his 
own body being anointed by anticipation (Matt. 
xxvi. 12; Mark xiv. 3.8: Luke xxiii. 56; Jobn. xii. 
3, 7, xix. 405 see also Plutarch, Consol. p. 611, viii. 
413, ed. Reiske).  [Burran.] 

3. Medicinal, — Ointment formed an important 
feature in ancient medical treatment (Celsus, De 
Med. iit. 19, v. 275 Plin. xxiv. 10, xxix. 3, 8, 9). 
The prophet Isainh alludes to this ina figure of 
speech; and our Lord, in his cure of a blind man, 
adopted as the outward sign one which represented 
the usual method of cure. The mention of balm 
of Gilead and of eye-salve (eolyrian) point to the 
same method (Is. 1.6; John ix. G2 Jer. viii, 22, 
xIvi, 11, 1. 8; Rev. iit. 18; Tob. vi. 8, xi. 8, 13; 
Tertull. De /dololati. 11). 

4.0 Rituel. — Besides the oil used in many cere- 
monial observances, a speek ointment was appointed 
to be used in consecration (lex. xxx. 23, 35, xxix. 
7, xxxvil. 29, x19, 75). Tt was first. compounded 
by Bezaleel, and its ingredients and proportions are 
precisely specified; namely ef pure myrrh and eas- 
sia 500 shekels (250 ounces) each: sweet cinnamou 
and sweet calamus 450 shekels (125 ounces) each; 





Esth. ii. 12); XX. oprjynara; by Targum rendered 
perfumed ointment,” from emay rub,”  cleanso ” 
Ges. p. 820). 
In N. T. and Apocrypha, “ointment’? is the A. 
V rendering for uvpor, unguention. 


This juice, which at its first flow is soft and oily, 
| becomes harder on exposure to the air. According 
to Maimonides, Moses (not Bezaleel), having re- 
duced the solid ingredients to powder, steeped them 
in water till all the aromatic qualities were drawn 
forth. Tle then poured in the oil, and boiled the 
Whole till the water was evaporated. The residuum 
thus obtained was preserved in’ a vessel for use 
(Otho, Lex. 2abb. “Oleum”). This account is 
perhaps favored by the expression “ powders of the 
merchant,’ in’ reference to mytrh (Cant. iii. 6; 
Keil, Arch. Hebr. p. 173). Another theory sup- 
| poses all the ingredients to have been in the form 
‘of oil or ointment, and the measurement. by weight 
of all, except the oil, seems to imply that they were 
‘in some solid form, but whether in an unctuous 
state or in that of powder cannot be ascertained. 
A process of making ointment, consisting, in part 
at least, in boiling, is alluded to in Job xi. 31. 
The ointment with which Aaron was anointed is 
said to have flowed down over Iis garments (Ex. 
xxix. 21; Ps. exxxiii. 2: “ skirts,’ in the latter 
passage, is literally * mouth,’’ 2. e. the opening of 
the robe at the neck; Ex. xxviii. 32). 

The charge of preserving the anointing oil, as 
well as the oil for the light, was given to Eleazar 
(Num. iv. 16). The quantity of ointment made 
in the first’ instance seems to imply that it: was in- 
tended to last a long time. The Rabbinical writers 
say that it lasted 900 years, 2. e. till the Captivity, 
beeause it was said, “ ye shall not make any like 
it’? (ex. xxx. 32): but it seems clear from 1 Chr. 
| ix. 30 that the ointment was renewed from time to 
‘time (Chertith, i. 1). 

Kings, and also in some cases prophets, were, 
as well as priests, anointed with oil or ointment; 
but Seripture only mentions the fact as actually 
taking place in the cases of Saul, David, Solomon, 
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Jehu, and Joash. The Rabbins say that Saul, 
Jehu, and Joash were only anointed with common 
dil, whilst for David and Solomon the holy oil was 
used (1 Sam. x. 1, xvi. 1,13; 1 K. i. 39; 2 K. 
ix. 1, 3,6, xi. 12; Godwyn, Moses and Aaron, 
i. 4; Carpzov, Apparatus, pp. 56, 57; Hofmann, 
Lex. art. “Ungendi ritus’’; 8. Hieron. Com. vn 
Osee, iii. 184). It is evident that the sacred oil 
was used in the case of Solomon, and probably in 
the cases of Saul and David. In the case of Saul 
(1 Sam. x. 1) the article is used, ‘the oil,’’ as it is 
also in the case of Jehu (2 K. ix. 1); and it scems 
uulikely that the anointing of Joash, performed by 
the high-priest, should bave been defective in this 
respect. 

A person whose business it was to compound 
ointments in general was called an “apothecary ”’ 
(Neh. iii. 8 4; Eccl. x. 1; Ecclus. xlix. 1). [Apotit- 
ECARY.] The work was sometimes carried on by 
women “ confectionaries’’ (1 Sam. vill. 13). 

In the Christian Church the ancient usage of 
anointing the bodies of the dead was long retained, 
as is noticed by S. Chrysostom and other writers 
quoted by Suicer, s. v. ZAatov. The ceremony of 
ehrism or anointing was also added to baptism. 
See authorities quoted by Suicer, 2. c., and under 
Barricua and Xpicpa. H. W. P. 

OLAMUS (MaAauds: Olumus), MresiULuamM 
of the sons of Bani (1 Esdr. ix. 30; comp. lzr. x. 
29). 

* OLD AGE. (AGE, OLp.] 

OLD TESTAMENT. This article will treat 
(A) of tle Text and (B) of the Interpretation of 
the Old Testament. Some observations will be sub- 
joined respecting (C) the Quotations from the Old 
Testament iu the New. 


A.— TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. History of the Text. — A history of the text 
of the O. T. should properly commence from the 
date of the completion of the Canon; from which 
time we must assume that no additions to any part 
of it could be legitimately made, the sole object of 
those who transmitted and watched over it being 
thenceforth to preserve that which was already 
written. Of the care, however, with which the 
text was transmitted we have to judge, almost en- 
tirely, by the phenomena which it and the versions 
derived from it now present, rather than by any 
recorded facts respecting it. That much scrupu- 
lous pains would be bestowed by lézra, the “ ready 
scribe in the law of Moses,” and by his companions, 
on the correct transmission of those Scriptures 
which passed through their hands, is indeed ante- 
cedently probable. ‘The best evidence of such pains, 
and of the respect with which the text of the sacred 
books was consequently regarded, is to be found in 
the jealous accuracy with which the discrepancies 
of various parallel passages have been preserved, 
notwithstanding the temptation which must have 
existed to assimilate them to each other. Sucli is 
the case with Psalms xiv. and liii., two recensions 
of the same hymn, hoth proceeding from David, 
where the reasons of the several variations may on 
axamiination be traced. Such also is the case with 
Psalm xviii. and 2 Sam. xxii. where the variations 
between the two copies are more than sixty in 
aumber, excluding those which merely consist in 
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the use or absence of the matres lectionis ; and 
where, therefore, even though the design of all the 
variations be not perceived, the hypothesis of their 
having originated through accident would imply a 
carelessness in transcribing far beyond what even 
the rashest critics have in other passages coutem- 
plated. 

As regards the form in which the sacred writings 
were preserved, there can be litle doubt that the 
text was ordinarily written on skins, rolled up into 
volumes, like the modern synagoyue-rolls (Ps. xl. 
7; Jer. xxxvi. 14; Zech. v. 1; Iz. ii. 9). Jose- 
phus relates that the copy sent from Jerusalem as a 
present to Ptolemy in Evypt, was written with let- 
ters of gold on skins of admirable thinness, the 
joint of which could not be detected (lnt. xii. 2, 
§ 11). 

The original character in which the text was ex- 
pressed is that still preserved to us, with the ex- 
eeption of four letters, on the Maccabsean coins, and 
having a strong affinity to the Samaritan character, 
which seems to have been treated by the later Jews 


as identical with it, being styled by them 212 
YAY. At what date this was exchanged for the 


present Aramaic or square character, 2/12 


FYNWS, or YAW AMD, is still as undeter- 
mined as it is at what date the use of the Aramaic 
lanvuage in Palestine superseded that of the He- 
brew. The old Jewish tradition, repeated by Ori- 
ven and Jerome, ascribed the change to Ezra. 
But the Maccabaan coins supply us with a date at 
which the older character was still in use; and 
even though we should allow that both may have 
been simultancously employed, the one for sacred, 
the other for nore ordinary purposes, we can hardly 
suppose that they existed side by side for any 
lengthened period. Hassencamp and Gesenius are 
at variance as to whether such errors of the Sep- 
tuavint as arose from confusion of letters in the 
original text, are in favor of the Greek interpreters 
having had the older or the more modern character 
before thein. It is sufficiently clear that the use of 
the square writing must have been well established 
before the time of those authors who attributed the 
introduction of it to Ezra. Nor could the allusion 
in Matt. v. 18 to the yod as the smallest letter have 
well been made except in reference to the more 
inodern character. We forbear here all investiga- 
tion of the manner in which this character was 
formed, or of the precise locality whence it was de 
rived. Whatever modification it may have under- 
gone in the hands of the Jewish scribes, it was in 
the first instance introduced from abroad; and this 


its name SYIWS AMD, 7. e. Assyrian writing, 
implies, though it may geographically require to 
be interpreted with some latitude. (The suggestion 


of Iupfeld that STW may be an appellative, 
denoting not Assyrian, but firm, writing, is im- 
probable.) On the whole we may best suppose, 
with Ewald, that the adoption of the new charac- 
ter was coeval with the rise of the earliest ‘Targums, 
which would naturally be written in the Aramaic 
style. It would thus be shortly anterior to the 
Christian era; and with this date all the evidence 
would well accord. It may be right, however, to 
mention, that while of late years Keil has striven 
anew to throw back the introduction of the square 
writing towards the time of Ezra. Bleek, also, 
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though not generally iinbued with the conservative: Talmud minutely prescribes the space which should 
views of Keil, maintains not only that the use of | be left (Gesenius, Gesch. der Heb. Sprache, § 45). 
the square writing for the sacred hooks owed its; Of ancient date, probably, are also the separations 
orivin to Ezra, but also that the later books of | between the lesser Parshioth or sections; whether 
the O, ‘PT. were never expressed in any other char- made, in the case of the more important divisions, 
acter. i by the commencement of a new line, or, in the case 
No vowel points were attached to the text: they | of the less important, by a blank space within the 


were. throuch all the early period of its history, | line [BisLe]. The use of the letters 5 and OD, 
entirely unknown. Convenience had indeed. at the | jowever, to indicate these divisions js of more recent 
: = y i ww el % y my “apTpA oat) a ela i bs “* = 

time when the later books of the O. T. were writ | origin: they are not employed in the synagogue- 
ten, suceested a larger use of the mealres lcetionts : | rolls. These lesser and earlier Parshioth, of which 


it is thus that in those books we find them intro-| ¢hore are in the Pentateuch 669, must not be con- 
. . mee * b] 
duced into many words that had heen previously 





Sabbath-lessons, which are first mentioned in the 
Masorah. The name Parshioth is in the Mishna 
(.Uegill. iv. 4) applied to the divisions in the Proph- 
ets as well as to those in the Pentateuch: e¢. g. to 


spelt without them: Q™ TIP takes the place of 


wy, DVT of TV. 


been recently imide by Dr. Wall to prove that, up 


An elaborate endeavor has 


to the early part of the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, the Hebrew text was free from vowel let- 
ters as well as from vowels. His theory is that 
they were then interpolated by the Jews, with a 
view of altering rather than of perpetuating the 
furmer pronunciation of the words: their object 


being, according to him. to pervert) thereby the! 
sense of the prophecies, as also to throw diseredit ' real ave we know but little. 


j 
i 


= with the greater and later Parshioth, or 


Isaiah hi. 3-5 (to the greater Parshioth here corre- 
spond the Haphtaroth). JEven the separate psalms 
are in the Gemara called also Parshioth (Berach. 
Bub, fol. 9, 2; 10, 1). Some indication of the an- 
tiquity of the divisions between the Parshioth may 
be found in the circumstance that the Gemara holds 
them as old as Moses (Berach. fol. 12, 2). Of their 
Hupfeld has found 


on the Septuagint, and thereby weaken or evade] that they do not always coincide with the capitula 
the foree of arsaments drawi from that version ‘of Jerome. That they are nevertheless more ancient 
in support of Christian doctrines. Improbable as {than his time is shown by the mention of them io 
such a theory is, it ts set more astonishing that its | the Mishna. In the absence of evidence to the con- 
author should never have been deterred) from pros-. trary, their disaccordance with the Kazin of the 


ecuting it by the palpable objections to it which he 
himself discerned. © Who ean believe. with him, 
that the Snmaritans, nofwithstanding the mutual 
hatred existing between them and the Jews, bor- 
rowed the interpolation from the Jews, and con- 
spired with them to keep it a seeret? Or that 
among other werds to whieh by this interpolation 
the Jews ventured to impart a new sound, were 
some of the best known proper names; e. g. Isaiah, 
Jeremiah? Or that it was merely through a blun- 


der.that in Gen. i. 24, the substantive TTT in 


its construct state acquired its final ), when the 


game anomaly occurs in no fewer than three pas- 
sages of the Psalins? 9 Sueh views and arguments 
refute themselves; and while the high position oe- 
cupied by its author ecnumends the book to notice, 
it can only be lamented that industry, learning, 
and ingenuity should have been so misspent in the 
vain attempt to give substance to a shadow. 


There is reason to think that in the text of the 
O. 'T., as originally written, the words were gener- 
ally, though not uniformly divided. Of the Phee- 
nician inscriptions, though the majority proceed 
continuously, some have a point after every word, 
except when the words are closely connected. The 
same point is used in the Samaritan manuscripts ; 
and it is observed by Gesenius (a hich authority in 
respect of the Samaritan Pentateuch) that the Sa- 
naritan and Jewish divisions of the words eener- 
aly coincide. The diserepaney between the Hebrew 
vext and the Septuagint in this respect. is  sufli- 


_—_ 


Sumaritan Pentateuech, which are 966 in number, 
sectins to indicate that they had a historical origin; 
and it is possible that they also may date from the 
pertod when the O. T. was first transcribed in the 
square character. Our present chapters, it may be 
remarked, spring froin a Christian source. 


Of any logical division, in the written text, of 
the prose of the O. T. into Pesukim, or verses, we 
find in the Talmud no mention; and even in the 
existing synavogne-rolls such division is generally 
ignored. While, therefore, we may admit the early 
currency of such a logical division, we must assume, 
with Lupfeld, that it was merely a traditional ob- 
servance. It has indeed, on the other hand, been 
arcued that such numerations of the verses as the 
Talmud records could not well have been made 
unless the written text distinguished them. But 
to this we may reply by observing that the verses 
of the numbering of which the Talmud _ speaks, 
could not have thoroughly accorded with those of 
modern times. Of the former there were in the 
Pentateuch 5,888 (or as some read, 8,888); it now 
contains but 5,845: the middle verse was computed 
to be Ley. xiii. 33; with our present verses it is Lev. 
vill. 5. Tad the verses been distinguished in the 
written text at the time that the Talmudic enumer- 
ation was made, it is not easily explicable how they 
should since have been so much altered: whereas, 
were the logienl division merely traditional, tradi- 
tion would naturally preserve a more accurate 
knowledge of the places of the various logical 
breaks than of their relative importance, and thus, 


. ° . ! . . 

ciently explained by the cireumstance that the: without any disturbance of the syntax, the num- 
Jewish seribes did not. separate the words whieh: ber of computed verses would be liable to ¢on- 
were closely connected: it is in the ease of such that! tinual inerease or diminution, by separation or 


the discrepancy is almost exclusively found. 
practice of separating words by spaces instead of 
points probably came in with the square writing. 
In the synagocue-rolls, which are written in con- 
formity with the ancient rules, the words are ree- 
‘larly divided from cach other; and indeed the 


The agerevation. 


5 








An uncertainty in the versual divis- 
ion is even now indicated by the doutle accent- 
uation and consequent vocalization of the Deca- 
logue. In the poetical books, the Pesukim men- 
tioned in the Talmud correspond to the poetical 
lines, not to our modern-verses; and it is probable 
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poth froin some expressions of Jerome, and from 
the analogous practice of other nations, that the 
poetical text was written stichometrically. It is 
still so written in our manuscripts in the poetical 
pieces in the Pentateuch and historical books; and 
even, generally, in our oldest manuscripts. Its 
partial discontinuance may be due, first to the de- 
sire to save space, and secondly to the diminution 
of the necessity for it by the introduction of the 
accents. 


Of the documents which directly bear upon the 
history of the Hebrew text, the two earliest are the 
Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch, and the Greek 
translation of the LXX. For the latter we must 
refer to the article S—EPTUuAGINT: of the former 
some account will here be necessary. Mention had 
heen made of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and, inci- 
dentally, of some of its peculiarities, by several of 
the Christian Fathers. [usebius had taken note of 
its primeval chronology: Jerome had recorded its 
insertions in Gen. iv. 6; Deut. xxvii. 26: Proco- 
pius of Gaza had referred to its containing, at Num. 
x. 10 and Ex. xviii. 24, the words afterwards found 
in Deut. i. 6, v. 9: it had also been spoken of by 
Cyril of Alexandria, Diodore, and others. When 
in the 17th century Samaritan MSS. were im- 
ported into ISurope by P. della Valle aud Abp. 
Ussher, according with the representations that the 
Fathers bad given, the very numerous variations 
between the Samaritan and the Jewish Pentateuch 
could not but excite attention; and it became 
thenceforward a matter of controversy among 
scholars which copy was entitled to the greater 
respect. The codrdinate authority of both was 
advocated by Kennicott, who, however, in order to 
uphold the credit of the former, defended, in the 
celebrated passage Deut. xxvii. 4, the Samaritan 
reading Gerizim against the Jewish reading Ebal, 
charging corruption of the text upon the Jews 
rather, than the Samaritans. A full examination 
of the readings of the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
at length made by Gesenius in 1815. His conclu- 
sions, fatal to its credit, have obtained general ac- 
ceptance: nor have they been substantially shaken 
by the attack of a writer in the Journal of Sacred 
Lit. for July 1853; whose leading principle, that 
transcribers are more liable to omit than to add, is 
fundamentally unsound. Gesenius ranges the Sa- 
muritan variations from the Jewish Pentateuch 
under the following heads: grammatical correc- 
tions; glosses received into the text; conjectural 
emendations of difficult passages; corrections de- 
rived from parallel passages; larger interpolations 
derived from parallel passages; alterations made to 
remove what was offensive to Samaritan feelings; 
alterations to suit the Samaritan idiom; and alter- 
ations to suit the Samaritan theology, interpreta- 
tion, and worship. It is doubtful whether even the 
grains of gold which he thought to find amongst 
the rubbish really exist; and the Samaritan read- 
ings which he was disposed to prefer in Gen. iv. 18, 
xiv. 14, xxii. 13, xlix. 14, will hardly approve them- 
selves generally. The really remarkable feature 
respecting the Samaritan Pentateuch is its accord- 
ance with the Septuagint in more than a thousand 
places where it differs from the Jewish; being 
nostly those where either a gloss has been intro- 
duced into the text, or a difficult reading corrected 


for an easier, or the prefix added or removed. On 


the other hand, there are about as many places 
where the Septuagint supports the Jewish text 
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against the Samaritan; and some in which the 
Septuagint stands alone, the Samaritan either 
agreeing or disavreeing with the Jewish. Gesenius 
and others suppose that the Septuagint and the 
Samaritan text were derived from Jewish MSS. of 
a different recension to that which afterwards ob- 
tained public authority in Palestine, and that the 
Samaritan copy was itself subsequently further 
altered and interpolated. It is at least equally 
probable that both the Greek translators and the 
Samaritan copyists made use of MSs. with a large 
number of traditional marginal glosses and anno- 
tations, which they embodied in their own texts at 
diseretion. As to the orivin of the existence of the 
Pentateuch among the Samaritans, it was probably 
introduced thither when Manasseh and other Jewish 
priests passed over into Samaria, and contempo- 
rarily with the building of the temple on Mount 
Gerizim. Tengstenbere contends for this on the 
cround that the Samaritans were entirely of heathen 
origin, and that their subsequent religion was de- 
rived from Judea (Cenuineness of Pent. vol. i): 
the same conclusion is reached also, though on very 
different grounds, by Gesenius, De Wette, and 
Bleek. ‘To the hypothesis that the Pentateuch was 
perpetuated to the Samaritans from the Israelites 
of the kinudom of the ten tribes, and still more to 
another, that being of Israclitish origin they first 
heeame acquainted with it under Josiah, there is 
the objection, besides what has been urged by Heng- 
stenberg, that no trace appears of the reception 
anong them of the writings of the Israelitish proph- 
ets Hosea, Amos, and Jonah, which yet Josiah 
would so naturally circulate with the Pentateuch, 
in order to. bring the remnant of his northern 
countrymen to repentance. 

While sueh freedom in dealing with the sacred 
text was exercised at Samaria and Alexandria, 
there is every reason to believe that in Palestine 
the text was both carefully preserved and scrupu- 
lously respected. The boast of Josephus (c. Apion, 
i. 8), that throneh all the ages that had passed 
none had ventured to add to or to take away from, 
or to transpose aught of the sacred writings, may 
well represent the spirit in which in his day his 
own conntrymen acted. In the translations of 
Aquila and the other Greek interpreters, the frag- 
iments of whose works remain to us in the Llex 
apla, we have evidence of the existence of a text 
dittering but little from our own: so also in the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan. A few cen- 
turies later we have, in the [lexapla, additional 
evidence to the same effect in Oriven's transcrip- 
tions of the Hebrew text. And vet more impor- 
tant ure the proofs of the firm establishment of the 
text, and of its substantial identity with our own, 
supplied by the translation of Jerome, who was 
instructed by the Palestinian Jews, and mainly re- 
lied upon their authority for acquaintance not only 
with the text itself, but also with the traditional 
unwritten vocalization of it. 

This brings us to the middle of the Talmudic 
period. The learning of the schools which had 
been formed in Jerusalem about the tune of our 
Saviour by Hillel and Shamimai was preserved, 
after the destruction of the city, in the academies 
of Jabneh, Sepphoris, Cresarea, and Tiberias. The 
great pillar of the Jewish literature of this period 
was R. Judah the Holy, to whom is ascribed the 
compilation of the Mishna, the text of the Talmud, 
and who died about A. Dp. 220. After his death 
there grew into repute the Jewish academies of 
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Sura, Nahardea, and Pum-Beditha, on the Euphra- 
tes. The twofold Gemara, or commentary, was now 
appended to the Mishna, thus eumpleting the Tal- 
mud. The Jerusalem Gemara proceeded froin the 
Jews of ‘Tiberias, probably towards the end of the 
4th century: the Babylonian trom the academies 
ou the Euphrates, perhaps by the end of the dth. 
That alone with the task of collecting and com- 
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Septuagint and Samaritan agree in supp.ying ~ 


‘against the authority of the present Hebrew text. 


oienting on their various lecal traditions, the Jews | 
of these several academies would oeenpy themselves | 


with the text of the sacred writings is in every 
way probable; and is indeed shown by various Tal- 
miudic notices. 

In these the first thing to be remarked is the 
entire absence of allusion to any such glosses of 
interpretation as those which, from having been 
previously noted on the margins of MSSs., had 
probably been loosely incorporated into the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch and the Septuayint.  Interpreta- 
tion, properly so called, lad heeome the province 
of the Targumiist, not of the transeriber; and the 
result of the entire divorcee of the task of intepreta- 
tion from that of transeription had been to obtain 
ereater security Yor the transmission of the text in 
its purity. In place, however, of such glosses of 
interpretation had crept in the more ehildish prac 
tice of reading some passages ditterently to the 
way in which they were written, in order to obtain 
a play of words, or to fix them artificially in the 


memory. Ienee the formula J2 STW ON 


Les 
TD NTN, & Read not se, but so.” Tn other cases 
it was soucht by arbitrary modifieations of words 
to embody in them some casuistical rule. Hence 


the formula spn DS Ww’, CN ws 


a4 5 “There jis ground for the traditional, 
there is ground for the textual reading ” (Hupfeld, 
w Atud. und Kritken, 1830, p. 55 fh). But 
these traditional and confessedly apoeryphal read- 
ings were not allowed to affect the written text. 
The eare of the Talinudie doctors for the text. is 
shown by the pains with which they counted up 
the number of verses in the different books, and 
computed which were the middle verses, words, and 
letters in the Pentateueh and in the Psalms. These 
last they distineuished by the employment of a 
larger letter, or by raising the letter 
of the text: see Lev. xi Ps. Ixxx. 14 (Aiddu- 
shin, tol. 30,13 Buxtort's Ziberias, c. viii). Sueh 
was the origin of these unusual lactone: mystical 
meanings were, however, as we learn from the Tal- 
mud itself (Baba Bathra, fol. 109, 2), afterwards 
attached to them. These may have given rise to 
tu multiplication of them, and we cannot therefore 
be certain that all had in the first instance a crit- 
ical sivnificance. 


above the rest 


Another Talmudic notice relating to the sacred 
text furnishes the four following remarks (Ve 
darim, fol. 37, 2; Buxt. 7d. ¢. viti.): — 


DMD Ww NW, © Reading of the scribes; 
referring to the words YOS, DVSw, DYE, 
BDYMDW DO Y, “Rejection of the scribes; 
vferring to the omission of a 1 prefix before the 


word “WTS in Gen. xviii. 5, xxiv. 55; Num. xxsi. 


2, and hefore certain other words in Ps. Ixviii. 26, 
xxxvi. 6. 


\ 
e 
Be, 
c 
oR) 
” * 


In Num. xxxi. 2, the present Hebrew text, the 
Septuagint, and the Samaritan, all have it. 


jou Sw 1 ~7/?, «Read but not written;” 


referring to something which ought to be read, 
although not in the text, in 2 Sam. viii. 3, xvi. 23; 
Jer. xxxi. 38, ]. 29; Ruth ii. 11, iii. 5,17. The 
omission is still indicated by the Masoretic notes 
in every place but Ruth ii. 11; and is supplied 
by the Septuagint in every place but 2 Sam. xvi. 
23. 


WP ND7 POND, « Written but not read:' 
referring to something which ought in reading to 
= omitted from the text in 2 K. v.18; Deut. vi. 

: der. li. 3; Ez. xlviii. 16; Ruth iii. 12. The 
Tone notes direct the omission in every place 
but Deut. vi. 1: the Septuagint preserves the word 
there, and in 2 K. v. 18, but omits it in the other 
three passages. In these last, an addition had 
apparently crept into the text from error of tran- 


In Jer. li. 3, the word “JT, in Ez. 
xlviii. 16, the word WITT had been accidentally 
CS ‘3 had been re 


peated from the preceding BAN YD. 


Of these four remarks, then, the last two, there 
seems scarcely room for doubt, point to errors 
which the Jews had discovered, or believed to have 
discovered, in their copies of the text, but which 
they were yet generally unwilling to correct in 
their future copies, and which accordingly, although 
stivmatized, have descended to us. A like obser- 
‘ation will apply to the Tahnudie notices of the 
readings still indicated by the Masoretic Keris in 
Job xiii. 15; Uae. i. 8 (Sotah, v.53; Yoma, fol. 
1,2). The scrupulousness with which the Tal- 
nudists thus noted what they deemed the truer 
readings, and yet abstained from introducing them 
into the text, indicates at once both the diligence 
with which they scrutinizéd the text, and also the 
are with which, even while acknowledging its 
oceasional imperfections, they guarded it. Critical 
procedure is also evinced in a mention of their 
rejection of manuscripts which were found not to 
avree with others in their readings (Tuamntth 
Hicrosol. fol. 68, 1); and the rules given with 
reference to the transcription and adoption of 
manuscripts attest the care bestowed upon them 
(Shabbath, fol. 108, 2; Gittin, fol. 45, 2). The 
«Rejection of the scribes’? mentioned above, may 
perhaps relate to certain minute rectifications which 
the scribes had ventured, not necessarily without 
critical authority, to make in the actual written 
text. Wahner, however, who is followed by Hi- 
vernick and Keil, maintains that it relates to recti- 
fications of the popular manner in which the text 
was read. And for this there is some ground in 
the circumstance that the “ Reading of the scribes” 
bears apparently merely upon the vocalization, 
probably the pausal vocalization, with which the 


scription. 


repeated: in Ruth iit. 12, 


words YS, etc., were to be pronounced. 


The Talmud further makes mention of the euphe- 
mistie Keris, which are still noted in our Bibles, 
e.g. at 2 K. vi. 25 (Megillah, fol. 25, 2). It alse 
reckons six instances of extraordinary points a 


It is worthy of notice that the two|over certain words, e. g. at Gen. xviii. 9 (7 


ges of Genesis are among those in which the! Sopher. vi. 3); and of scme of them it furnishes 


ee 
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uystical explanations (Buxtorf, 77). c. xvii.). The 
Masorah enumerates fifteen. They are noticed 
oy Jerome, Quwst. in Gen. xviii. 35 [xix. 33]. 
They seem to have been originally designed as 
marks of the supposed spuriousness of certain 
words or letters. 


But in many cases the ancient ' 
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be found so many times in the beginning, middle, 
or end of a verse, or with a particular construction 
or meaning. "They noted also of particular words, 
and this especially in cases where mistakes in 
transcription were likely to arise, whether they were 
to be written plene or defective, t. e. with or with- 


versions uphold the genuineness of the words so'out the matres dcctionis: also their vocalization 


stigmatized. 


and accentuation, and how many times they oc- 


It is after the Talmudic period that Hupfeld | curred so vocalized and aceented. In regard of 


places the introduction into the text of the two 


large points (in Hebrew TOD *\ID, Soph-pasuk) 
to mark the end of each verse. They are mani- 
festly of older date than the accents, by which they 
are, in effect, supplemented (Stud. und Krit. 18:37, 
p- 857). Coeval, perhaps, with the use of the 
Soph-pasuk is that of the Jakkeph, or hyphen, to 
unite words that are so closely conjoined as to have 
but one accent between them. It must be older 
than the accentual marks, the presence or absence 
of which is determined by it. It doubtless indi- 
eates the way in which the text was traditionally 
read, and therefore embodies traditional authority 
for the conjunction or separation of words. Inter- 
nal evidence shows this to be the case in such 


passages ag Ps. xlv. 5, PTS TY. But the 


use of it cannot be relied on, as it often in the 
poetical beoks conflicts with the rhythm; e¢. g. in 
Ps. xix. 9. 10 (cf. Mason and Bernard's Grammar, 
ii. 187). 

Such modifications of the text as these were the 
precursors of the new method of dealing with it 
which constitutes the work of the Masoretiec period. 
It is evident from the notices of the Talmud that 
a number of oral traditions had been vradually 
accumulating respecting both the integrity of par- 
ticular passages of the text itself, and also the 
manner in which it was to be read. The time at 
length arrived when it became desirable to secure 
the permanence of all such traditions by commit- 
ting them to writing. The very process of eollect- 
ing them would add greatly to their number; the 
traditions of various academies would be super- 
added the one upon the other; and with these 
would be gradually incorporated the various critical 
observations of the collectors themselves, and the 
results of their comparisons of different manu- 
scripts. The vast heterogeneous mass of traditions 
and criticisms thus compiled and embodied in 


writing, forms what is known as the TTD, 


Masorah, 7. e. Tradition. A similar name had 
been applied in the Mishna to the oral tradition 
befure it was committed to writing, where it had 


been described as the hedge or fence, 2°, of the 
Law (Pirke Aboth, iii. 13). 

Buxtorf, in his Tiberias, which is devoted to an 
account of the Masorah, ranives its contents under 
the three heads of observations respecting the 
verses, words, and letters of the sacred text. In 
regard of the verses, the Masorets recorded how 
many there were in each book, and the middle 
verse in each: also how many verses began with 
particular letters, or began and ended with the 
same word, or contained a particular number of 
words and letters, or particular words a certain 
number of times, etc. In regard of the words, 
they recorded the Keris and Chethibs, where differ- 
ent words were to be read from those contained in 
Whe text, or where words were to be omitted or 
supplied. They noted that certain words were to 


nr a a eee 


the letters, they computed how often each letter 
of the alphabet occurred in the O. T.: they noted 
fifteen instances of letters stigmatized with the 
extraordinary points: they commented also on all 
the unusual letters, namely, the majuscule, which 
they variously computed; the ménusculce, of which 
they reckoned thirty-three; the suspense, four in 
number; and the zrverse, of which, the letter being 


in each case 3, there are eicht or nine. 


The compilation of the Masorah did not meet 
with universal approval among the Jews, of whom 
some regretted the consequent cessation of oral 
traditions. Others condemned the frivolous char- 
acter of many of its remarks. The formation of 
the written Masorah may have extended from the 
sixth or seventh to the tenth or eleventh century. 
It ix essentially an incomplete work: and the 
labors of the Jewish doctors upon the sacred text 
micht have unendingly furnished iwaterials for the 
eulargement of the older traditions, the preserva- 
tion of which had been the primary object ia view. 
Nor must it be implicitly reed on. Its computa- 
tions of the number of letters in the Bible are 
said to be far from correct; and its observations, 
as is remarked by Jacob ben Chaim, do not always 
agree with those of the Taluud, nor vet with each 
other; though we have no means of distinguishing 
between its earlier and its later portions. 

Lhe most valuable feature of the Masorah is 
undoubtedly its collection of Keris. The first 
rudiments of this collection meet us in the Talmud. 
Of those subsequently collected, it is probable that 
many were derived from the collation of MSS., 
others from the unsupported judyment of the 
Masorets themselves. They often rested on plausi- 
ble but superficial grounds, originating in’ the 
desire to substitute an casier for a more difhcult 
reading; aud to us it is of little consequence 
whether it were a transcriber or a Masoretie doctor 
hy whom the substitution was first sugvested. It 
seems clear that the Keris in all cases represent 
the readings which the Masorets themselves ap- 
proved as correct; but there would be the less 
hesitation in sanctioning them when it was assumed 
that they would be always preserved in documents 
separate from the text, and that the written text 
itself would remain iutact. In effect, however, our 
MSs. often exhibit the text with the Keri readings 
incorporated. The number of Neris is, accerding 
to Ilias Levita, who spent twenty years in the 
study of the Masorah, 818; but the Bomberg 
Bible contains 1,171, the Plantin Bible 793. ‘Two 
lists of the Keris — the one exhibiting the varia- 
tions of the printed Bibles with respect to them, 
the other distributing them into classes — are 
aes in the beginning of Walton's Polyglot, 
vol. vi. 


The Masorah furnishes also eighteen instances 


of what it calls EYTDVW JIN, “ Correction of 


the scribes.” The real import of this is doubtful; 
but the recent view of Bleek, that it relates to 
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alterations made in the text by the scribes, because ! 


of something there offensive to them, and that 
therefore the rejected reading is in each case the 
trne reading, is not bourne out by the Septuagint, 
which in all the instances save one (Jub vii. 20) | 
contirms the present Masoretic text. 
Furthermore the Maserah contains 


Tee, which it does not raise 
to the dignity of Keris, respecting the true reading 
in ditheult passazes. Thus at Gen. xix. 23, for 


certain 


“* Conjectures,” 


‘ : « 
NT was conjectured TINT, because the word 


WrswW is usually feminine. 

The Masorah was originally preserved in distinct 
hooks by itself A plan then arose of transferring 
it to the margins of the MSs. of the Bible. For 
this purpose large curtaihnents were necessary ; 
aud various transeribers inserted in their margins 
only as much as they had room for, or strove to 
eive it} an ornamental character by reducing it 
into fanciful shapes. Re Jacob ben Chaim, editor 
of the Bomberg Bible, complains much of the 
confusion into whieh it had fidlen; and the service 
which he rendered in brinving it into order is 
hanorably acknowledged by Buaxtorf. | Further im- 
provements in the arrangement of it were made by 
Buxtorf himself ino his Rabbinieal Bible. The 
Masorah is now distinguished into the J/asora 
magna and the Masora porea, the latter being 
an abridgment of the former, and including all 
the Keris and other compendious observations, and 
being usually printed in Hebrew Bibles at the foot 
of the page. The JJasora magus, when aecom- 
panying the Bible, is disposed partly at the side 
of the text, against the passages to which its 
several observations refer, partly at the end, where 
the observations are ranved in alphabetical order: 
it is thus divided into the Jfasora devtualis and 
the Wasora finals. 

The Masorah itself was but one of the fruits of 
the labors of the Jewish doctors in the Masoretic 
period. A fir more important work was_ the 
furnishing of the text with vowel-marks, by which 
the traditional pronunciation of it was imperishably 
recorded. That the insertion of the Hebrew vowel- 
points was post-Talmudic is shown by the absence 
from the ‘Palmud of all reference to them. Jerome 
also, in recording the true pronunciation of any 
word, speaks ouly of the way in which it was read ; 
and occasionally mentions the ambiguity arising 
from the variety of words represented by the same 
letter (Hupfteld, Saud. und Arit. 1830, p. 549 ff). 
The system was gradually elaborated, having been 
moulded in the first instance in imitation of the 
Arabian, which was itself the daughter of the 
Syrian. (So Tlupteld. Ewald maintains the Ile- 
brew system to have been derived immediately 
from the Syrian.) The history of the Syrian and 
Arabian vocuization renders it probable that the 
elaboration of the system commenced not earlier 
than the seventh or eighth century. The vowel- 
marks are referred to in the Masorah; and as they 
ure all mentioned by Rk. Judah Chiug, in’ the 
beginning of the eleventh century, they must have 
been perfected before that date. The Spanish 
Rabbis of the eleventh and twelfth centuries knew 
nought of their recent origin. That the system 
of punctuation with which we are familiar was 





4 Mason and Bernard’s Grammar, ii. 235. The 
system of accentuation in these books is peculiar ; but | 
{¢ will doubtlese repay study no less than that in the | 
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fashioned in Palestine is shown by its differences 


| from the Assyrian or Persian system displayed in 


one of the eastern MSS. collated by Pinner at 
Odessa; of which more hereafter. 
Contemporaneous with the written vocalization 
was the accentuation of the text. The import of 
the accents was, as Hupfeld has shown, essentially 
rhythmical (Stud. und Ayrit. 1837): hence they 


‘had from the first both a logical and musical sig- 


nificancé. In respect of the former they were called 


‘EM2YU, senses: in respect of the latter, 


F133, *tones.”’ Like the vowel-marks, they are 
mentioned in the Masorah, but not in the Talmud. 

The controversies of the sixteenth century re- 
specting the late origin of the vowel-marks and 
accents are well known. Both are with the Jews 
the authoritative exponents of the manner in which 


the text is to be read: “‘ Any interpretation,” says 


Aben Ezra, “which is not in accordance with the 
uranuvement of the accents, thou shalt not consent 
to it, nor listen to it.” If in the books of Job, 
Psalms, and Proverbs, the accents are held by some 
Jewish scholars to be irregularly placed,@ the expla- 
nation is probably that in those books the rhythm 
of the poetry has afforded the means of testing the 
value of the accentuation, and has consequently dis- 
closed its occasional imperfections. Making allow- 
ance for these, we must yet on the whole admire 
the marvelous correctness, in the Hebrew Bible, of 
both the vocalization and accentuation. The diff- 
culties which both occasionally present, and which 
a superficial criticism would, by overriding them, 
so easily remove, furnish the best evidence that 
both faithfully embody not the private judgments 
of the punctuators, but the traditions which had 
descended to them from previous generations. 
Besides the evidences of various readings con- 
tained in the Keris of the Masorah, we have two 
lists of different readings purporting or presumed to 
be those adopted by the Palestinian and Babylonian 
Jews respectively. Both are given in Walton’s 


| Polyglot, vol. vi. 


The first of these was printed by R. Jacob ben 
Chaim in the Bomberg Bible edited by him, with- 
out any mention of the source whence he had de- 
rived it. The different readings are 216 in number: 
all relate to the consonants, except two, which re- 


late to the Mappik in the 1. They are generally 


of but little importance: many of the differences 
are orthographical, many identical with those indi- 
eated by the Keris and Chethibs. The list does 
not extend to the Pentateuch. It is supposed to 
be ancient, but post-Talmudic. : 

The other is the result of a collation of MSS. 
made in the eleventh century by two Jews, R. 
Aaron ben Asher, a Palestinian, and R. Jacob ben 
Naphtali, a Babylonian. The differences, 864 in 
number, relate to the vowels, the accents, the Mak- 
keph, and in one instance (Cant. viii. 6) to the divis- 
ion of one word into two. The list helps to fur- 
nish evidence of the date by which the punctuation 
aud aecentuation of the text must have been com- 
pleted. ‘The readings of our MSS. commonly ac- 
cord with those of Ben Asher. 


It is possible that even the separate Jewish acad- 
emies may in some instances have had their own 


other books. “The latest expositions of it are by Biz, 
a Jewish scholar, appended to vol. ii. of De itssch’s 
Comm. on the Psalter ; and by A. B. Davidson, 1861. 
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distinctive standard texts. Traces of minor varia- 
tions between the standards of the two Babylonian 
academies of Sura and Nahardea are mentioned by 
De Rossi, Prvuleg. § 35. 

From the end, however, of the Masoretic period 
onward, the Masorah became the great authority 
by which the text given in all the Jewish MSS. 
was settled. It may thus be said that all our MSS. 
are Masoretic: those of older date were either suf- 
fered to perish, or, as some think, were intentionally 
consigned to destruction as incorrect. Various 
standard copies are mentioned by the Jews, by 
which, in the subsequent transcriptions, their MSS. 
were tested and corrected, but of which none are 
now known. Such were the Codex [lillel in Spain; 
the Codex /Evyptius, or Llierosolymitanus, of Ben 
Asher; and the Codex Babylonius of Ben Naphtali. 
Of the Pentateuch there were the Codex Sinaiticus, 
of which the authority stood high in regard of its 
accentuation; and the Codex Hierichuntinus, which 
was valued in regard of its use of the matres lec- 
tionis; also the Codex Ezra, or Azarah, at Toledo, 
ransomed from the Black Prince fer a large sum at 
his capture of the city in 1367, but destroyed in a 
subsequent siege (Scott Porter, Princ. of Text. 
Crit. p. 74). 

2. Manuscripts. — We must now give an account 
of the O. T. MSS. known to us. They fall into 
two main classes: Synagogue-rolls and MSS. for 
private use. Of the latter, some are written in the 
square, others in the rabbinic or cursive character. 

The synagocue-rolls contain, separate from each 
other, the Pentateuch, the Haphtaroth, or appointed 
sections of the Prophets, and the so-called Megil- 
loth, namely, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecele- 
siastes, and Esther. The text of the synavouue- 
rolls is written without vowels, accents, or soph- 
pasuks: the greater parshioth are not distinguished, 
nor yet, strictly, the verses; these last are indeed 
often slightly separated, but the practice is against. 
the ancient tradition. ‘The prescribed rules respect- 
ing both the preparation of the skin or parchment 
for these rolls, and the ceremonies with which they 
are to be written, are exceedingly minute; and, 
though superstitious, have probably greatly con- 
tributed to the preservation of the text in its integ- 
rity. They are given in the Tract Sopherim, a 
later appendage to the Babylonian Talmud. The 
two modifications of the square character in which 
these rolls are written are distinguished ly the Jews 
as the Tam and the Welsh, 2. e. probably, the 
Perfect and the Foreign: the former is the older 
angular writing of the German and Polish, the lat- 
ter the more modern round writing of the Spanish 
MSS. These rolls are not sold ; and those in Chris- 
tian possession are supposed by some to be mainly 
those rejected from synagogue use as vitiated. 

Private MSS. in the square character are in the 
book-form, either on parchment or on paper, and 
of various sizes, from folio to12mo. Some contain 
the Hebrew text alone; others add the Tarzum, or 
an Arabic or other translation, either interspersed 
with the text or in a separate column, occasionally 
in the margin. The upper and lower margins are 
generally occupied by the Masorah, sometitmes by 
rabbinical commentaries, etc.; the outer margin, 
when not filled with a commentary, is used for cor- 
rections, miscellaneous observations, etc.; the inner 
margin for the Masora parva. The text marks all 
the distinctions of sections aud verses which are 
wanting in the synagogue-rolls. ‘hese copies or- 


linarily passed through several hands in their prepa- 
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ration: one wrote the consonants; another supplied 
the vowels and accents, which are generally in a 
fainter ink; another revised the copy; another 
added the Masorah, ete. ven when the same per- 
son performed more than one of these tasks, the con- 
sonants and vowels were always written separately. 

The date of a MS. is ordinarily given in the sub- 
scription; but as the subscriptions are often con- 
cealed in the Mfsorah or elsewhere, it is occasion- 
ally difficult to find them: occasionally also it is 
ditheult to decipher them. T’ven when found and 
deciphered, they cannot always be relied on. Sub- 
scriptions were liable to be altered or supplied from 
the desire to impart to the MS. the value either of 
antiquity or of newness. [or example, the sub- 
scription of the MS. Bible in the University Library 
at Cambridge (Kenn. No. 89), which greatly puz- 
zled Kennicott, has now been shown By Zunz (Zur 
Gesch. und Lit, p. 214) to assign the MS. to the 
year A.D. 856; yet both Kennicott and Bruns 
agree that it is not older than the 13th century; 
and De Rossi too pronounces, from the form of the 
Masorah, against its antiquitv. No satisfactory 
criteria have been yet established by which the ages 
of MSS. are to he determined. ‘Those that have been 
relied on by some are by others deemed of little 
value. Few existing MSS. are supposed to be 
older than the 12th century. Kennicott and Bruns 
assiened one of their collation (No. 590) to the 
10th century: De Rossi dates it A. p. 1018; on the 
other hand, one of his own (No. 634) he adjudges 
to the 8th century. 


It is usual to distinguish in these MS. three mod- 
ifications of the square character: namely, a Span- 
ish writing, upright and recularly formed; a Ger- 
man, inclined and sharp-pointed ; and a Freneh and 
Italian, intermediate to the two preceding. Yet 
the character of the writing is not accounted a de- 
cisive criterion of the country to which a MS. be- 
longs; uor indeed are the criteria of country much 
more definitely settled than those of age. One im- 
portant distinction between the Spanish aud Ger- 
man MSS. consists in the difference of order in 
which the books are generally arranged. The for 
mer follow the Masorah, placing the Chronicles 
before the rest of the Hagiographa; the latter con- 
form to the Talmud, placing Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
before Isaiah, and Ruth, separate from the other 
Meeilloth, before the Psalms. The other charac- 
teristics of Spanish MSsS., which are accounted the 
most valuable, are thus given by Bruns: They 
are written with paler ink; their pages are seldom 
divided into three columns: the Psalms are arranged 
stichometrically; the ‘Targum is not interspersed 
with the text, but assigned to a separate coluinn; 
words are not divided between two lines; initial 
and unusual letters are eschewed, so also figures, 
ornaments, and flourishes; the parshioth are indi- 
cated in the margin rather than in the text; books 
are separated by a space of four lines, but do not 


end with a (TTT; the letters are dressed to the 


upper guiding-line rather than the lower: Rapheh 
is employed frequently, Metheg and Mappik seldom. 

Private MSS. in the rabbinic character are 
mostly on paper, and are of comparatively late date. 
They are written with many abbreviations, and 
have no vowel-points or Masorah, but are occasion- 
ally accompanied by an Arabic version. 

In computing the number of known MSS., it 
must be borne in mind that by far the greater part 
contain only portions of the Bible. Of the 58) 
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Jewish MSS. collated by Kennicott, not more than 
102 give the O. T. complete: with those of De 
Jiossi the case is similar. In Kennicott’s volumes 
the MSs. used tor each book are distinctly enumer- 
ated at the end of the book. The number collated 
by Kennicott and De Rossi together were, for the 
book of Genesis $90; for the Mewilloth, collectively, 
549; fur the Psalins, 495; for Fzrayand Nehemiah, 
172; and for the Chronicles, 211. MS. authority 
is most plenteous for the book of Lsther, least so 
for those of lezra and Nehemiah. 

Since the days of Kennicutt and De Rossi mod- 
ern research lias diseovered various MSS. beyond 
the limits of Europe. Of many of these there seems 
hoy reason to suppose that they will add much to our 
kuowledve of the Hebrew text. Those found in 
China are not essentially different i character to 
the MSS. previously known in Europe: that brought 
by Buchanan from Malabar is now supposed to be 
a Puropean roll. [tis ditlerent with the MSS. ex- 
andned: by Pinner at Odessa, described) by him in 
the Prospectus der Odessacr Gesellschatt fir 
Gesch., und Alt. gchorendon altesten heb. und rabb. 
MSS. One of these MSs. (A. No. 1), a Pentatench 
roll, unpointed, broneht from Derbend in Daches- 
tan, appears by the subseription to have been writ- 
ten previously to the vearA.b. 580; and, if so, is 
the oldest known Biblical Nebrew MS. in exist- 
ence. It is written in aceordance with the rules 
of the Masorah, but the forms of the letters are re- 
markable. Another MS. (3B. No. 38) containing 
the Prophets, on parchinent, in small folio, although 
only dating, aceording to the inscription, from A. 
D. Y16, and furnished with a Masorah, is a yet 
greater treasure. Its vowels and accents are wholly 
ditlerent from) those now in use, both in form and 
in position, being all above the letters: they have 
accordingly been the theme of much discussion 
among [lebrew scholars. The form of the letters 
is here also remarkable. A fac-simile has been 
given by Pinner of the book of abakkuk from this 
Ms. The same peculiarities are wholly or partially 
repeated in some of the other Odessa MSS. Vari- 
ous readings from the texts of these MISS. are in- 
stanced by Pinner: these of IB. No. 3 he has set. 
forth at some length, and speaks of as of great im- 
portance, and as entitled to considerable attention 
on account of the correctness of the MS.: little use 
has however been made of them. 

The Sanaritun MSS. collated by Kennicott are 
allin the book-form, though the Samaritans, like the 
Jews, make use of rolls in their synagogues. They 
have no vowel-points or accents, and their diacrit- 
ical sivns and marks of division are peculiar to them- 
selves. The unusual letters of the Jewish MSS. 
are also unknown in them. They are written on 
vellum or paper, and are not supposed to be of any 
great antiquity. ‘This is, however, of little iin- 
portance, as they sufliciently represent the S:mari- 
tan text. 

3. Printed Tert. — The history of the printed 
text of the [lebrew Bible commences with the early 
Jewish editions of the separate books. Jirst’ ap- 
peared the Psalter, in 1477, probably at Bologna, 
in 4to, with Kimchi’s commentary interspersed 
among the verses. Only the first four psalms had 
‘he vowel-points, and these but clumsily expressed. 
The text was far from correct, and the matres lec- 
(ronis were inserted or omitted at pleasure. At 
Bologna there subsequently appeared, in 1482, the 
Pentateuch, in folio, pointed, with the Targum and 
he commentary of Jarchi, and the five Megilloth 
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(Ruth - Esther), in folio, with the commentarigs 
of Jarchi and Aben Ezra. The text of the Penta- 
tench is reputed highly correct. From Soncino, 
near Cremona, issued in 1486 the Prophet Priores 
(Joshua — Kings), folio, unpointed, with Kimchi’s 
commentary: of this the Prophets Posteriores 
(Isaiah - Malachi), also with Kimcehi'’s commen- 
tary, was probably the continuation. The Megil- 
loth were also printed, along with the pr&yers of 
the Italian Jews, at the same place and date, in 
4to. Next year, 1487, the whole Hagiographa, 
pointed, but unaccentuated, with rabbinical com- 
mentaries, appeared at Naples, in either small fol. 
or large 4to, 2 vols. Thus every separate portion 
of the Bible was in print before any complete edi- 
tion of the whole appeared. 

The honor of printing the first entire Hebrew 
Bible belongs to the above-mentioned town of Son- 
cino. ‘The edition is in folio, pointed and accent- 
uated. Nine copies only of it are now known, of 
which one belongs to Exeter College, Oxford. The 
earlier printed portions were perhaps the basis of 
the text. This was followed, in 1494, by the 4to 
or 8vo edition printed by Gersom at Brescia, re- 
markable as being the edition from which Luther’s 
German translation was made. It has many pecul- 
iar readings, and instead of giving the Keris in 
the margin, incorporates them generally in the 
text, which is therefore not to be depended upon. 
The unusual letters also are not distinguished. 
This edition, along with the preceding, formed the 
basis of the first edition, with the Masorah, Tar- 
wums, and rabbinical comments, printed by Bom- 
berg at Venice in 1518, tol., under the editorship 
of the converted Jew Felix del Prato; though the 
‘¢plurimis collatis exemplaribus’ of the editor 
seems to imply that MSS. were also used in aid. 
This edition was the first to contain the Masora 
magna, and the various readings of Ben Asher 
and Ben Naphtali. On the Brescian text depended 
also, in greater or less degree, Bomberg's smaller 
Bibles, 4to, of 1518, 1521. From the same text, or 
from the equivalent text of Bomberg's first Rab- 
binical Bible, was, at a subsequent period, mainly 
derived that of Seb. Miinster, printed by Froben at 
Basle, dto, 1534-35: which is valued, however, as 
containing a list of various readings which must 
have been collected by a Jewish editor, and, in 
part, from MSS. 

After the Brescian, the next primary edition was 
that contained in the Complutensian Polyglot, 
published at Complutum (Alcala) in Spain, at the 
expense of Cardinal Ximenes, dated 1514-17, but 
not issued till 1522. The whole work, 6 vols. fol., 
is said to have cost 50,000 ducats: its original 
price was (1 ducats, its present value about 40}. 
The Hebrew, Vulgate, and Greek texts of the O. T. 
(the latter with a Latin translation) appear in three 
parallel columns: the Targum of Onkelos, with a 
Latin translation, is in two columns below. The 
Hebrew is pointed, but unaccentuated : it was taken 
from seven MSS., which are still preserved in the 
University Library at Madrid. 

To this succeeded an edition which has had more 
influence than any on the text of later times — the 
Second Rabbinical Bible, printed by Bomberg at 
Venice, + vols. fol. 1525-56. The editor was the 
learned Tunisian Jew, R. Jacob ben Chaim; a Latin 
translation of his preface will be found in Kenni- 
cott's Second Dissertation, p. 229 ff. The great 
feature of his work lay in the correction of the text 


-by the precepts of the Masorah, in whish he was 
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profoundly skilled, and on which, as well as on the 
text itself, his labors were employed. Bombery’s 
Third Rabbinical Bible, 4 vols. fol. 1547-49, edited 
by Adelkind, was in the main a reprint of the pre- 
ceding. Errors were, however, corrected, and some 
of the rabbinical commentaries were replaced by 
others. The same text substantially reappeared 
in the Rabbinical Bibles of John de Gara, Venice, 
4 vols. fol. 1568, and of Bragadini, Venice, 4 vols. 
fol. 1617-18; also in the later 4to Libles of Bom- 
berg himself, 1528, 15338, 1544; and in those of 
R. Stephens, Paris, 4to, 1539-44 (so Opitz and 
Bleek: others represent this as following the Bres- 
cian text); R. Stephens, Paris, 16mo, 1544-46; 
Justiniani, Venice, 4to, 1551, 18mo, 1552, 4to, 1563, 
4to, 1573; De la Rouviere, Geneva, various sizes, 
1618; De Gara, Venice, various sizes, 1566, 1568, 
1582; Bragadini, Venice, various sizes, 1614, 1615, 
1619, 1628; Plantin, Antwerp, various sizes, 1506 ; 
Hartmann, Irankfort-on-Oder, various sizes, 1595, 
1598; and Crato (Kraft), Wittemberg, 4to, 1586. 

The Royal or Antwerp Polyvlot, printed by 
Plantin, 8 vols. fol. 1569-72, at the expense of 
Philip If. of Spain, and edited by Arias Montanus 
and others, took the Complutensian as the basis 
of its Hebrew text, but compared this with one of 
Bomberg’s, so as to produce a mixture of the two. 
This text was followed both in the Paris Polyglot 
of Le Jay, 9 vols. fol. 1645, and in Walton’s L’oly- 
glot, London, 6 vols. fol. 1657. The printing of 
the text in the Paris Polyglot is said to be very 
incorrect. 


Bibles: Burgos, fol. 1581; Geneva, fol. 1609, 1618; 
Leyden, 8vo, 1613; l'rankfort-on-Maine (by Knoch), 
fol. 1681; Vienna, 8vo, 1743; in the quadrilin- 
gual Polyglot of Reineccius, Leipsic, 3 vols. fol. 
1750-51; and also in the same editor’s earlier 8vo 
Bible, Leipsic, 1725, for which, however, he pro- 
fesses to have compared MSS. 

A text compounded of several of the preceding 
was issued by the Leipsic professor, Itlias Ilutter, 
at Hamburg, fol. 1587: it was intended for stu- 
dents, the servile letters being distinguished from 
the radicals by hollow type. This was reprinted 
in his uncompleted Polyglot, Nuremberg, fol. 
1591, and by Nissel, 8vo, 1662. A special men- 
tion is also due to the labors of the elder Buxtorf, 
who carefully revised the text after the Masorah, 
publishing it in 8vo at Basle, 1611, and again, 
after a fresh revision, in his valuable Rabbinical 
Bible, Basle, 2 vols. fol. 1618-19. ‘This text was 
also reprinted at Amsterdam, 8vo, 1639, by It. Ma- 
nasseli ben Israel, who had previously issued, in 
1631, 1685, a text of his own with arbitrary gram- 
matical alterations. 

Necher the text of Mutter nor that of Buxtorf 
was without its permanent influence; but the Ife- 
brew Bible which became the standard to subse- 
quent generations was that of Joseph Athias, a 
learned rabbi and priuter at Amsterdam. Tis text 
was based on acomparison of the previous editions 
with two MSS.; one bearing date 1299; the other 
a Spanish MS,., boasting an antiquity of 900 years. 
It appeared at Amsterdam, 2 vols. 8vo, 1661, with 
a preface by Leusden, professor at Utrecht; and 
again, revised afresh, in 1667. 
much prized for their beauty and correctness; and 
a gold chain and medal were conferred on Athias, 
in token of their appreciation of them, by the 
States General of Holland. The progeny of the 


These Bibles were | 
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text of Athias was as follows: (a.) That of Clo- 
dius, Trankfort-on-Maine, Svo, 1677, reprinted, 
with alterations, 8vo, 1692, 4to, 1716. (6.) That 
of Jablonsky, Berlin, large 8vo or 4to, 1699; 
reprinted, but less correctly, 12mo, 1712. Jablon- 
sky collated all the cardinal editions, together with 
several MSS., and bestowed particular care on 
the vowel-points and accents. (¢.) That of Van 
der Hooght, Amsterdam and Utrecht, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1705. This edition, of good reputation for its 
accuracy, but above all for the beauty and distinet- 
ness of its type, deserves special attention, as con- 
stituting our present fexlus receptus. The text 
was chiefly formed on that of Athias: no MSS. 
were used for it, but it has a collection of various 
readings from printed editions at the end. The 
Masoretic readings are in the margin. (¢.) That 
of Opitz, Niel, 4to, 1709, very accurate: the text 
of Athias was corrected by comparing seventeen 
printed editions and some MSs. (¢.) That of 
J. UL. Michaelis, Halle, 8vo and 4to, 1720. It was 
based on Jablonsky: twenty-four editions and five 
Erfurt MSS. were collated for it, but, as has been 
found, not thoroughly. Still the edition is much 
esteemed, partly for its correctness, and partly for 
its notes and parallel references. Davidson pro- 
nounces it superior to Van der Hooght’s in every 
respect except legibility and beauty of type. 

These editions show that on the whole the text 
was by this time firmly and permanently estab- 
lished. We may well regard it as a providential 


The same text appeared also in Plan-: circumstance that, having been early conformed by 
tin’s later Bibles, with Latin translations, fol.! 
1571, 1584; and in various other Iebrew-Latin | 


Ben Chaim to the Masorah, the printed text should 
in the course of the next two hundred years have 
acquired in this its Masoretie form, a sacredness 
which the subsequent Jabors of a more extended 
criticism could not venture to conten. Whatever 
errors, and those by no means unimportant, such 
wider criticism: may lead us to detect in it, the 
vrounds of the corrections which even the most 
cautious critics would adopt are often too preearious 
to enable us, in departing from the Masoretic, to 
obtain any other satisfactory standard; while in 
practice the mischief that would have ensued from 
the introduction into the text of the emendations 
of WToubigant and the eritics of his school would 
have been the oecasion of incalculable and irrep- 
arable harm. T'rom all such it has been happily 
preserved free; and while we are far from deeming 
its authority absolute, we vet value it, because all 
experience has taught us that, in seeking to re- 
model it, we should be introducing into it worse 
imperfections than those which we desire to remove, 
while we should lose that which is, after all, no light 
advantage, a definite textual standard universally 
accepted by Christians and Jews alike. So essen- 
tially different is the treatment demanded by the 
text of the Old Testament and by that of the New. 

The modern editions of the Hebrew Bible now 
in use are all based on Van der Iloocht. The 
earliest of these was that of Simonis, Halle, 1752, 
and more correctly 1767; reprinted 1822, 1828. lu 
England the most popular edition is the sterling 
one by Judah D’ Allemand, 8vo, of high repute for 
correctness: there is also the pocket edition of 
Bagster, on which the same editor was employed. 
In Germany there are the 8vo edition of Hahn; 
the 12mo edition, based on the last, with preface by 
Rosenmiiller (said by Keil to contain some conjec- 
tural alterations of the text by Laudschreiber); 
and the 8vo edition of ‘Theile. 

4. Critical Labors and Apparatus. —- The nis- 
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tory of the criticism of the text has already been 
brought down to the period of the labors of the’ 
Masorets and their immediate successors. It must 
be here resumed. In the early part. of the 13th | 
century, Rh. Meir Levita, a native of Burgos and 
inhabitant of Toledo, known by abbreviation as 
Haramah, by patronymic as ‘Todrosius, wrote a 
critical work on the Pentateuch called Zhe Book 
of the Masorah the Hedge of the Law, in which he 
endeavored, by a collation of MSS., to ascertain the 
true reading in various passages. This work was 
of high repute among the Jews, though it long 
remained in manuscript: it was eventually printed | 
at Florence in 1700; again, incorrectly, at Berlin, | 
1761. Ata later period R. Menahem de Lonzano 
collated ten MSS., chiefly Spanish, some of them 
five or six centuries old, with Bomberg's 4to Bible 
of 1544. The results were viven in the work 


TTIW TVS, « Licht of the Law,” printed in the 


VT WW), Venice, 1618, afterwards by itself, 
but less accurately, Amsterdain, 1659. They relate 
only to the Pentateuch. A more important work 
was that of R. Solomon Norzi of Mantua, in the 


lith century, YO TW, & Repairer of the 
Breach: ’' a copious critical commentary on the 
whole of the O. T., drawn up with the aid of MSs. | 
and editions, of the Masorah, Talmud, and all other ; 
Jewish resources Within his reach. In the Penta- 
teuch he relied much on ‘Todrosius: with R. Me- 
nahem he had had personal intereourse. is work 
was first printed, 116 years after its completion, by 
a rich Jewish physician, Raphael Chaim, Mantua, 


4 vols. 4to, 1742, under the tithe “W SW: 
the emendations on Proverbs and Job alone had 
appeared iu the margin of a Mantuan edition of 
those books in 1725. The whole was reprinted in 
a Vienna O. 'T., 4to, 1813-16. 

Meanwhile various causes, such as the contro- 
versics awakened by the Samaritan text of the 
Pentatench, and the advanees which had been 


4 





made in N. ‘TP. criticism, had contributed to direct i those of De Rossi, professor at Parma. 


the attention of Christian scholars to the impor- 
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rash. Yet its merits were also considerable: and 
the newness of the path which Houbigant was 
essaving may be pleaded in extenuation of its 
faults. It effectually broke the Masoretic coat of 
ice wherewith the Hebrew text had been incrusted; 


‘but it afforded also a severe warning of the diffi- 


culty of finding any sure standing-ground beneath. 

In the same year, 1753, appeared at Oxford 
Kennicott’s first Dissertation on the state of the 
Printed Text: the second followed in 1759. The 
result of these and of the author's subsequent 
annual reports was a subscription of nearly £10,000 
to defray the expenses of a collation of Hebrew 
MSS. throughout Europe, which was _ performed 
from 1760 to 1769, partly by Kennicott himself, 
but chiefly, under his direction, by Professor Bruns 
of Helmstadt and others. The collation extended 
in all to 581 Jewish and 16 Samaritan MSS., and 
40 printed editions, Jewish works, ete.; of which, 
however, only about half were collated throughout, 
the rest in select passages. The fruits appeared at 
Oxford in 2 vols. fol. 1776-80: the text is Van 
der Hooght's, unpointed; the various readings are 
given below; comparisons are also made of the 
Jewish and Samaritan texts of the Pentateuch, 
and of the parallel passages in Samuel and Chron- 
icles, etc. ‘They much disappointed the expecta- 
tions that had been raised. It was found that a 
very large part of the various readings had refer- 
ence siinply to the omission or insertion of the 
maires iectionis; while of the rest many obviously 
represented no more than the mistakes of separate 
transcribers. Happily for the permanent interests 
of criticism this had not been anticipated. Kenni- 
cott’s own weakness af judgment may also hare 
made him less aware of the smallness of the imme- 
diate results to follow from his persevering toil; 
and thus a Herculean task, which in the present 
state of critical knowledge could scarcely be under- 
taken, was providentially, once for all, performed 
with a thoroughness for which, to the end of time, 
we may well be thankful. 

The labors of Kennicott were supplemented by 
His plan 
diltered materially from Kennicott’s: be confined 


tance of a more extended criticism of the Hebrew | himself to a specification of the various readings in 


text of the O. T. In 1745 the expectations of the 
public were raised by the Prolegomenc of Houbi- 
gant, of the Oratory at Paris; and in 1753 his 
edition appeared, splendidly printed, in £ vols. fol. 
The text was that of Van der Hoocht, divested of 
points, and of every vestige of the Masorah, which 
Houbigant, though he used it, rated at a very low 
value. In the notes copious emendations were in- 
troduced. They were derived -— (a) from the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which Houbigant. preferred 
in many respects to the Jewish; (4) from twelve 
ILebrew MSS., which, however, do not appear to 
have been regularly collated, their readings being 
chiefly given in those passages where they supported 
the editor’s emendations; (c) from the Septuagint 
and other ancient versions; and (d@) from an ex- 
tensive appliance of critical conjecture. An ac- 
companying Latin translation embodied all the 
emendations adopted. The notes were reprinted 
at Frankfort-on-Maine, 2 vols. 4to, 1777: they 
constitute the eream of the original volumes, the 
splendor of which was disproportionate to their 
value, as they contained no materials besides those 
on which the editor directly rested. The whole 
work was indeed too ambitious: its canons of erit- 


select. passages; but for these he supplied also the 
critical evidence to be obtained from the ancient 
versions, and from all the various Jewish authori- 
ties. In regard of manuscript resources, he col- 
lected in his own library 1,031 MSS., more than 
Kennicott had collated in all Europe; of these he 
collated 617, some being those which Kennicott 
had collated before: he collated also 134 extraneous 
MSS. that had escaped Kennicott’s fellow-laborers ; 
and he recapitulated Kennicott’s own various read- 
ings. The readings of the various printed editions 
were also well examined. Thus, for the passages 
on which it treats, the evidence in De Rossi’s work 
may be regarded as almost complete. It does not 
contain the text. It was published at Parma, 4 
vols. dto, 1784-88: an additional volume appeared 
in 1798. 

A small Bible, with the text of Reineccius, and 
a selection of the more important readings of 
Kennicott and De Rossi, was issued by Doderlein 
and Meisner at Leipsic, 8vo, 1793. It is printed 
(except some copies) on bad paper, and is reputed 
very incorrect. A better critical edition is that of 
Jahn, Vienna, 4 vols. 8vo, 1806. The text is Van 
der Hlooght's, corrected in nine or ten places: the 


icima were thoroughly unsound, and its ventures! more important various readings are subjoined. 
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with the authorities, and full information is given. 
But, with injudicious peculiarity, the books are 
arranged in a new order; those ot Chronicles are 
split up into fragments, for the purpose of com- 
parison with the parallel books; and only the 
principal accents are retained. 

The first attempt to turn the new critical colla- 
tions to public account was made by Boothroyd, 
in his unpointed Bible, with various readings and 
English notes, Pontefract, 4to, 1810-16, at a time 
when Houbigant’s principles were still in the as- 
cendant. This was followed in 1821 by Hamil- 
ton's Codex Criticus, modeled on the plan of the 
N. T. of Griesbach, which is, however, hardly 
adapted to the O. T., in the criticism of the text 
of which diplomatic evidence is of so much less 
weight than in the case of the N. T. The most 
important contribution towards the formation of a 
revised +t that has yet appeared is unquestionably 
Dr. De «dson's Lebrew Text of the O. T., revised 
Srom critical Sources, 1855. It presents a con- 
venient epitome of the more important various 
readings of the MSS. and of the Masorah, with 
the authorities for them; and in the emendations 
of the text which he sanctions, when there is any 
Jewish authority for the emendation, he shows on 
the whole a fair judgment. But he ventures on 
few emendations for which there is no direct 
Jewish authority, and seems to have practically 
fallen Into the error of disparaging the critical aid 
to be derived from the ancient versions, as much 
as it had by the critics of the last century been 
unduly exalted. 

It must be confessed that little has yet been 
done for the systematic criticism of the Hebrew 
text from the ancient versions, in comparison of 
what might be accomplished. We have even yet 
to learn what critical treasures those versions really 
contain. They have, of course, at the cost of 
much private labor, been freely used by individual 
scholars, but the texts iinplied in them have never 
yet been fairly exhibited or analyzed, so as to 
enable the literary world generally to form any just 
estimate of their real value. ‘The readings involved 
in their renderings are in Houbigant’s volumes 
only adduced when they support the emendations 
which he desired to advance. By De Rossi they 
are treated merely as subsidiary to the MSS., and 
are therefore only adduced for the passages to 
which his manuscript collations refer. Nor have 
Boothroyd’s or Davidson's treatment of them any 
pretensions whatever to completeness. Should it 
be alleged that they have given all the wnportant 
version-readings, it may be at once replied that 
such is not the case, nor indeed does it seem pos- 
sible to decide prima facie of any version-reading 
whether it be iniportant or not: many have doubt- 
less been passed over again and again as unim- 
portant, which yet either are genuine readings or 
contain the elements of them. Were the whole 
of the Septuagint variations from the Hebrew text 
lucidly exhibited in Hebrew, they would in all 
probability serve to suggest the true reading in 
many passages in which it has not yet been recov- 
ered; and no better service could be rendered to 
the cause of textual criticism by any scholar who 
would undertake the lubor. Skill, scholarship, and 
patience would be required in deciphering many 
of the Hebrew readings which the Septuagint 
represents, and in cases of uncertainty that un- 
certainty should be noted. Tor the hooks of 
Samuel the task has been grappled with, appar- 
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ently with care, by Thenius in the Lzegetisches 
Handbuch ; but the readings are not convenientsy 
exhibited, being given partly in the body of tne 
commentary, partly at the end of the volume. For 
the Psalms we have Reinke's Aurze Zusammen- 
stellung aller Abweichungen vom heb. Texte in der 
Ps. tibersetzung der LX.X. und Vuly., ete.; but the 
criticism of the [lebrew text was uot the author’s 
direct object. 

It might be well, too, if along with the version- 
readinys were collected together all, or at least all 
the more important, conjectural emendations of the 
Hebrew text proposed by various scholars during 
the last hundred years, which at present lie buried 
in their several commentaries and other publica- 
tions. Jur of these, also, it is only when they are 
so exhibited as to invite an extensive and simul- 
taneous criticism that any true general estimate 
wil! be formed of their worth, or that the pearls 
among them, whether few or many, will become 
of any general service. That by far the greater 
number of them will be found beside the mark we 
may at once admit; but obscurity, or an unpopular 
name, or other cause, has probably withheld atten - 
tion from many suggestions of real value. 

5. Principles of Criticism. ~The method of 
procedure required in the criticism of the O. T. is 
widely different from that practiced in the criticism 
of the N. T. Our ©. 'T. textus receptus is a far 
nore faithful representation of the genuine Scrip- 
ture, nor could we on any account afford to part 
with it; but, on the other hand, the means of de- 
tecting and correcting the errors contained in it are 
more precarious, the results are more uncertain, 
and the ratio borne by the value of the diplomatic 
evidence of MSS. to that of a good critical judg- 
ment and sagacity is greatly diminished. 

It is indeed to the direct testimony of the MSS. 
that, in endeavoring to establish the true text, we 
must first have recourse. Against the eeneral con- 
sent of the MSS. a reading of the textus receptus, 
merely as such, can bave no weic¢ht. Where the 
MSS. disagree, it has been laid down as a canon 
that we ought not to let the mere numerical ma- 
jority preponderate, but should examine what. is 
the reading of the earliest and best. This is no 
doubt theoretically correct, but it has not been 
generally carried out: nor, while so much remains 
to be done for the ancient versions, must we clamor 
too loudly for the expenditure, in the sifting ot 
MSS., of the immense labor which the task would 
involve; for internal evidence can alone decide 
which MSS. are entifled to greatest authority, and 
the researches of any single critic into their rela- 
tive value could not be relied on till checked by 
the corresponding researches of others, and in 
such researches few competent persons are likely 
to engage. While, however, we content ourselves 
with judging of the testimony of the MSS. to any 
particular reading by the number sanctioning that 
reading, we must remember to estimate not the 
wbsolute number, but the relative number to the 
whole number of MSS. collated for that passage. 
The circumstance that only half of Keunicott’s 
MSS., and none of De Lossi's, were collated 
throuchout, as also that the number of MSS 
greatly varies for different books of the O. T., 
makes attention to this important. Davidson, in 
his Mevision of the Heb. Text, has gone by the 
absolute number, which he should only have done 
when that number was very small. 

The MSs. lead us for the most part only to our 
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first sure standing-ground, the Masoretic text; in 
other words, to the average written text of a period 
later by a thousand or fifteen hundred years than 
the latest’ book of the O. T. It is possible, how- 
ever, that in particular MSS. pre-Masoretic read- 
ings may be incidentally preserved. Llence isolated 
MS. readings may serve to confirm those of the 
ancient versions. 

In ascending upwards from the Masoretic text, 
our first critical materials are the Masvretic Keris, 
valuable as witnesses to the preservation of many 
authentic readings, but on which it is impossible to 
place any degree of reliance, beeause we can never 
be certain, i particular instances, that they repre- 
sent more than mere unauthorized conjectures. A 
Keri therefore is not to be received in preference to 
a Chethib unless confirmed by other sutticient. evi- 
dence, external or internal; and in reference to the 
Kweris let the rule be borne in mind, © Proelivi 
scription? pravstat ardua,” many of them being but 
arbitrary softenings down of dithcult readings in 
the venuine text. [t is furthermore to be observed, 
that when the reading of any number of MSs. 
aurees, as is frequently the case, with a Masoretie 
Keri, the existence of sueh a Keri may be a dam- 
age rather than otherwise to the weivht of the 
testimony of those MSS., for it may itself be the 
untrustworthy souree whence their reading orig- 
inated. 

The express assertions of the Masorah, as also 
of the ‘Targum, respecting the true reading in 
particular passages, are of course important: they 
indicate the views entertained by the Jews ata 
period prior to that at which our oldest MSS. were 
made. 

From these we ascend to the version of Jerome, 
the most thoroughly trustworthy authority on which 
we have to rely in our endeavors to amend the 
Masoretic text. Vependent as Jerome was, for his 
knowledge of the Hebrew text. and everything re- 
specting it, on the Palestinian Jews, and accurate 
as are his renderings, it is not too much to say 
that a Hebrew reading which can be shown to 
have been received by Jerome, should, if sanctioned 
or countenanced by the Targum, be so far preferred 
to one upheld by the united testimony of all MSS. 
whatever. And in general we may detinitely make 
out the reading which Jerome followed. There 
are, no doubt, exceptions. Few would think of 
placing much reliance on any translation as to the 


presence or absence of a simple 7 copular in the 
original text. Again in Vsalm exliv. 2, where 
the authority of Jerome and of other translators 


is alleged for the reading EN2Y, « peoples,” while 


the great. majority of MSS. give Y2Y, «my pco- 
ple,’ we cannot be certain that be did not really 


read YOY, regarding it, although wrongly, as an 


apocopated plural. Wence the precaution neces- 
sary in bringing the evidence of a version to bear 
upon the text: when used with such precaution, 
the version of Jerome will be found of the very 
greatest service. 


Of the other versions, although more ancient, 
pone can on the whole be reckoned, in a critical 
point of view, so valuable as his. Of the Greek 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
we possess but mere fragments. ‘The Syriac bears 
the impress of having been made too much under 
tne influence of the Septuagint. The Targums are 
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too often paraphrastic For a detailed account of 
them the reader is referred to the various articles 
[Versions, etc.]. Still they all furnish most im- 
portant material for the correction of the Masoretic 
text; and their cumulative evidence, when they all 
concur in a readiny ditlerent to that which it con- 
tains, is very strong. 

The Septuagint itself, venerable for its antiquity, 
but on various accounts untrustworthy in the read- 
ings which it represents, must be treated for crit- 

ical purposes in the same way as the Masoretic 
Keris. It doubtless contains many authentic 
readings of the Hebrew text not otherwise preserved 
to us; but, on the other hand, the presence of any 
‘Hebrew reading in it can pass for little, unless it 
!ean be independently shown to be probable that 
that reading is the true one. It may, however, 
suggest the true reading, and it may confirm it 
where supported by other considerations. Such, 
for example, is the ease with the almost certain 


correction of “JAF, «shall keep holyday to thee,” 


for TATW, “thou shalt restrain,” in Psalm Ixxvl. 


10. In the opposite direction of confirming a 
Masoretic reading against which later testimonies 
militate, the authority of the Septuagint, on ac- 
count of its ae, necessarily stands high. 

Similar remarks would, @ priort, seem to apply 
to the critical use of the Samaritan Pentateuch: it 
is, however, doubtful whether that document be of 
any real additional value. 

In the case of the O. T., unlike that of the N. T., 
another source of emendations is generally allowed, 
namely, critical conjecture. IIad we any reason for 
believing that, at the date of the first translation 
of the ©. 'T. into Greek, the Hebrew text had been 
preserved immaculate, we might well abstain from 
venturing on any emendations for which no direct 
external warrant could be found; but the Septua- 
vint version is nearly two centuries younger than 
the latest book of the O. T.; and as the history of 
the llebrew text seems to show that the care with 
which its purity has been guarded has been contin- 
ually on the increase, so we must infer that it is 
just in the earliest periods that the few corruptions 
which it has sustained would be most likely to 
aecrue. Few enough they may be; but, if analogy 
may be trusted, they cannot be altogether imagi- 
nary. And thus arises the necessity of admitting, 
hesides the emendations suggested by the MSS. 
and versions, those also which originate in the sim- 
ple skill and honest ingenuity of the critic; of 
whom, however, while according bim this license, 
we demand in return that he shall bear in mind 
the sole lezitimate object of his investigations, and 
that he shall not obtrude upon us any conjectural 
reading, the genuineness of which he cannot fairly 
establish by circumstantial evidence. What that 
circumstantial evidence shall be it is impossible te 
define beforehand: it is enough that it be such as 
shall, when produced, bring some conviction to & 
reasoning mind. 

There are cases in which the Septuagint will sup- 
ply an indirect warrant for the reception of 4 
reading which it nevertheless does not directly sanc- 
tion: thus in’ Ez. xli. 11, where the present text 


has the meaningless word TY, “place,” while 


the Septuagint inappropriately reads “ND, 
“light,” there arises a strong presumption that both 


readings are equally corruptions of 1572, ‘ foaa- 
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tain,’? referring to a water-gallery running along |as numerous: those in the historical books and the 
vhe walls of the Temple exactly in the position de-| Prophets are proportionately more numerous than 
scribed in the ‘lalmud. An indirect testimony of | those in the Psalms. When our criticism takes a 
this kind may be even more conclusive than a| wider range, it is especially in the less familiar 
direct’ testimony, inasmuch as no suspicion of | parts of Scripture that the indications of corruption 
design can attach to it. In Is. ix. 3, where the| present themselves before us. In some of. these 
text, as emended by Professor Selwyn in his | the Septuagint version has been made to Agta 
; 5 ortant service; in the genealovies, the errors whic 
OE TCE OR HUN ATT AT ae es been insisted on are for the most. part found in 
VIwWit, «Thou hast multiplied the gladness, | the Septuagint as well as in the Llebrew, and are 
thou hast increased the joy,” one confirmation of therefore of older date than the execution of the 
the correctness of the proposed reading is well Septuagint. It has been maintained by Keil, and 
perhaps with truth (Apol. Versuch tiber die Bicher 
der Chronik, pp. 185, 295), that many of these are 
of the second and the initial TT of the third word | @!der than the sacred books themselves, and had 
crept into the documents which the authors incor- 
furnish the 71, “to it,”’ implied in the % of the | porated, as they found them, into those books. This 
Septuagint, and according with the assumed fgmi- | remark will not, however, apply to all; nor, as we 
have already observed, is there any ground for sup- 
posing that the period immediately succeeding the 
PPAF or HVA which was substituted for | production of the last of the canonical Writings was 
it (see this fully brought out, Mor. Leb. pp. one ene which those STARTS would be preserved 
32 ff). perfectly immaculate, If Lord A. Hervey he right 
It is frequently held that much may be drawn it his rectification of the genealogy in 1 Chr. il. 
from parallel passages towards the correction of 19 1. (On the Geneal, pp. 98-110), the interpo- 
portions of the Hebrew text; and it may well he lation at the beginning of ver. 22 must be due to 
allowed that in the historical books, and especially | S°™me transcriber of the book of Chronicles; anda 
in catalogues, etc., the texts of two parallel passaves like observation will apply to the present text of 
throw considerable light the one upon the other. |! ¢ hr. — 6, respecting which see Thrupp's /utrod. 
Kennicott commenced his critical dissertations by | the Psalms, ti. 98, note. 
a detailed comparison of the text of 1 Chr. xi. 
with that of 2 Sam. v., xxili.; and the comparison 
brought to light soine corruptions which cannot be 
gainsaid. Onthe other hand, in the poetical and 
prophetical books, and to a certain extent in the 
whole of the O. T’., e@vitical reliance on the texts of 
parallel passages is attended with much danger. It 
was the practice of the [Lebrew writers, in revising 
former productions, or in borrowing the language 
to which others had given utterance, to make com- | thus in [s. xxiv. 15, DY OSD may perhaps be a cor 
paratively minute alterations, which seem at first 
sight to be due tu mere carelessness, but which 
nevertheless, when exhibited tozether, cannot well alphabet the letters “T and “, ) and 2, were 
be attributed to aught but desiun. We havea 
striking instance of this in the two recensions of 
the same hymn (both probably Davidic) in Ps. 
xvili, and 2 Sam. xxii. Again, Ps. Ixxxvi. 14 is 
imitated from Ps. liv. 3, with the alteration of 


traced by him in the circumstance of the final 5 


nine noun JVI, 7d wAciorov, or with 





Tn all emendations of the text. whether made 
with the aid of the critical materials which we 
, possess, or by critical conjecture, it is essential that 
the proposed reading be one from which the exist- 
ing reading may have been derived; hence the ne- 
rcessity of attention to the means by which corrup- 
tions were introduced into the text. One letter was 
wecidentally exchanged by a transcriber for another: 








ruption for 2S (so Lowth). In the square 


especially liable to be confused; there were also 
slinilaritles between particular letters in the older 
alphabet. Words, or parts of words, were repeated 
(cf. the Talmudic detections of this, supra; similar 
is the mistake of *¢so no now” for “so now’ in a 
OT, “strangers,” into DYTW, “proud.” A | inodern English Bible); or See and 

o,e er S ePSpec Travia 7 > 2A io 
headlong critic would naturally assimilate the two | this especially oe they ended like those that pre 
passages, yet the general purport of the two psalms | ceded, e. gy: DOSY after bs (1 Chr. vi. 13). A 
makes it probable that each word is correct 1 tts | whole passage seems to have dropped out from the 
own place. Similarly Jer. xlvili, 45, is derived sane cause i] Chr. xi. 13 (ef. Kennicott, Déss. i. 

me f ; 

from Num. xxi. 28, xxiv. 17; the alterations | jag fy, Occasionally « letter may have trav- 
throughout are curious. but especially at the end, | elled from one word, or 2 word from one verse, to 


where for Aw-a-45 WAY, “and destroy another; hence in Hos. vi. 5, VIN “Pwowy.,y 
all the children of Sheth,” we have ‘32 TWOP) 


TINW, «and the crown of the head of the children 


of tumult; ’* yet no suspicion legitimately attaches 
to the text of either passage. I'rom such: instances, 
the caution needful in making use of parallels will 
be at once evident. 


The comparative purity of the Flebrew text is 
erobably different in different parts of the O. T. In 
the revision of Dr. Davidson, who has generally re- 
stricted himself to the admission of corrections ‘ 
warranted by MS., Masoretic, or Talniudic author- | ference of TOS into ver. 5, or by the supply of it 
ity, those in the book of Genesis do not exceed 11;/in that verse, in order to assimilate it to ver. 11 
shese in the Psalms are proportionately three times! and to Ps. xliii. 5. Lad the verses in so familiar 


has been supposed by various critics (and so Selwyn, 
Hor. Heb. pp. 154 ff), and that with the sanction 
of all the versions except Jerome's, to be a corrup- 


tion for TWD SSW), This is one of those 


eases where it is difficult to decide on the true 
reading; the emendation is highly probable, but at 
the saine time too obvious not to excite suspicion; 
a scrupulous critic, like Maurer, rejects it. There 
can be little doubt that we ought to reject the pro- 
posed emendations of Ts. xlii. 5, 6, by the trans- 
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psahn been originally alike, it is almost incredible 
that any transcriber should have rendered them: dif- 
ferent. With greater probability in Gen. xxvil. 53, 
Hlitzix (Begriff der Kritik, p. 126) takes the final 
PMS, and, altering it into rT), transfers it 


Into ver. 34, making the preceeding word the infini- 
tive. That glosses have occasionally found their way 


is 
Ss 


into the text we may well believe. The words SVT 


DOWD in Is. x. 5 have much the appearance of 
being a gloss explanatory of rVO (litzig, Begr. 
pp. 157, 158), though the verse can be well con- 
strued without their removal: and that Deut. x. 6. 
7, have crept into the text by some illegitunate 
means, seems, notwithstanding TTengstenberg’s 
defense of them (Ger. ef Part. ii), all but. cer- 
tain. 


Willful corruption of the text on polemical grounds 
has also been oceasionally charged upon the Jews : 
but the allegation has not been proved, and their 
known reverenee for the text militates against it. 
More trustworthy is the negative bearing of that 
hostility of the Jews against the Christians, which, 
even in reference to the Neriptures, has certainly 
existed; and it may be fairly arzued that if Aquila, 
who was employed by the Jews as a translater on 
polemical grounds, had ever heard of the modern 


reading STD, as a tion,” in Ps. xxii. 17 (16), 
he would have been too glad to follow it, instead 


of translating JON, “they pierced,” by foxu- 


ra 


vav- 

To the criticism of the vowel-marks the same 
general principles must be applied, necatis mutan- 
dis, as to that of the consonants. Nothing can be 
more remote from the truth than the notion that 
we are at liberty to supply vowels to the text at 
our unfettered diseretion. Even Hitzig, who does 
not generally err on the side of caution, holds that 
the vowel-marks have in general been rightly fixed 
by tradition, and that other than the Masoretic 
vowels are seldom required, except when the con- 
sonants have been first changed (Logr. p. 119). 


In conclusion, let the reader of this or any article 
on the method of dealing with errors in’ the text 
beware of drawing from it the impression of a 
general corruptness of the text which does not really 
exist. ‘The works of Biblieal scholars have been on 
the whole more disfigured than adorned by the 
emendations of the Hebrew text which they have 
sucvested; and the cautions by which the more 
prudent have endeavored to guard against the 
abuse of the license of emending, are, even when 
critically unsound, so far commendable, that they 
show a healthy respect for the Masoretie text which 
might with advantage have been more generally 
felt. It is difficult. to reduce to formal rules the 
treatment which the text of the O. T. should re- 
ceive, but the general spirit of it might thus be 
given: Deem the Masoretic text worthy of confi- 
deuce, but do not refuse any emendations of it 
which can be fairly established: of such judge 
by the evidence adduced in their support, when 
advaneed, not hy any supposed previous necessity 
for them, respecting which the most erroneous views 
have been frequently entertained; and, lastly, re- 
member that the judgment of the many will cor- 
rect that of the few, the Judgment of future gen- 
erations that of the present, and that permanent 
neglect generally awaits emendations which approve 


| from 


} 
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themselves by their brilliancy rather than by ther 
soundness. (See generally Walton’s Prolegomena, 
Kennicott’s Dissertatio Generalis; De Rossi’s 
Prolegomena; Bp. Marsh’s Lectures ; Davidson's 
Bib. Criticism, vol. i. and the J/ntroductions of 
Ilurne and Davidson, of De Wette, Hivernick, 
Keil, and Bleek.) 


B. — INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. History of the Interpretation. — We shall 
here endeavor to present a brief but comprehensive 
sketch of the treatinent which the Scriptures of the 
QO. ‘T. have in different ages received. 

At the period of the rise of Christianity two op- 
posite tendencies had manifested themselves in the 
interpretation of them among the Jews ; the one to 
an extreme literalism, the other to an arbitrary 
allegorism. The former of these was mainly devel- 
oped in Palestine, where the Law of Moses was, 
the nature of things, most completely ob- 
served. ‘The Jewish teachers, acknowledging the 
obligation of that law in its minutest precepts, but 
overlooking the moral principles on which those 
precepts were founded and which they should have 


unfolded from them, there endeavored to supply by 


‘other means the imperfections inherent in every 


law in its mere literal acceptation. They added to 
the number of the existing precepts, they defined 
more minutely the method of their observance; 
and thus practically further obscured, and in many 
instances overthrew the inward spirit of the law 
by new outward traditions of their own (Matt. xv., 
xxiii.). On the other hand at Alexandria the alle- 
gorizing tendency prevailed. Germs of it had ap- 
peared in the apocryphal writings, as where in the 
hook of Wisdom (xviii. 24) the priestly vestments 
of Aaron had been treated as svmbolical of the uni- 
verse. It had heen fostered by Aristobulus, the 
author of the 'Efyyjoes tis Mwicéws ypadijs, 
quoted by Clement and Eusebius: and at length, 
two centuries later, it culminated in Philo, from 
whose works we best gather the form which it as- 
suined. For in the general principles of interpre- 
tation which Philo adopted, he was but following, 
as he himself assures us, in the track which had 
been previously marked out by those, probably the 
Therapeutee, under whom he had studied. His 
expositions have chiefly reference to the writings 
of Moses, whom he regarded as the arch-prophet, 
the man initiated above all others into divine mys- 
teries; and in the persons and things mentioned in 
these writings he traces, without denying the out- 
ward reality of the narrative, the mystical designa- 
tions of different abstract qualities and aspects of 
the invisible. Thus the three angels who came to 
Abrabam represent with him God in his essential 
being, in his beneficent power, and in his govern- 
ing power. Abraham himself, in his dealings with 
Sarah and Hagar, represents the man who has an 
adimiration for contemplation and knowledge: Sa- 
rah, the virtue which is such a man’s legitimate 
partner: Hagar, the encyclical accomplishments of 

all kinds which serve as the handmaiden of vir- 
tue, the prerequisites for the attainment of the 
highest wisdom: her Egyptian origin sets forth 
that. for the acquisition of this varied elementary 
knowledge the external senses of the body, of which 
Egypt is the symbol, are necessary. Such are 

Philo’s interpretations. They are marked through- 

out by two fundamental defects. First, beautiful 

as are the moral lessons which he often unfolds, he 

yet shows no more appreciation than the Palestin- 
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an opponents of our Saviour of the moral teaching 
mvolved in the simpler acceptation of Scripture. 
And, secondly, his exposition is not the result of a 
legitimate drawing forth of the spiritual import 
which the Scripture contains, but of an endeavor 
to engraft the Gentile philosophy upon it. Of a 
Messiah, to whom the O. T. throughout spiritually 
pointed, Philo recked but little: the wisdom of 
Plato he contrives to find in every page. It was 
in fact his aim so to find it. The Alexandrian in- 
terpreters were striving to vindicate for the Ie- 
brew Scriptures a new dignity in the eyes of the 
Gentile world, by showing that Moses had antici- 
pated all the doctrines of the philosophers of 
Greece. Hence, with Aristobulus, Moses was an 
earlier Aristotle, with Philo, an earlier Plato. The 
Bible was with them a store-house of all the philos- 
ophy which they had really derived from other 
sources; and, in so treating it, they lost sight of 
the inspired theology, the revelation of God to man, 
which was its true and peculiar glory. 


It must not be supposed that the Palestinian 
literalism and the Alexandrian allevorism ever re- 
mained entirely distinct. On the one hand we 
find the Alexandrian Philo, in his treatise on the 


special laws, commending just such an observance 


of the letter and an infraction of the spirit of the 
prohibition to take God’s name in vain, as our 
Saviour exposes and condemns in Matt. v. 33-37. 
Ou the other hand among the Palestinians, both 
the high-priest Eleazar (ap. Euseb. Pivep. 2. viii. 
9), and at a [ater period the historian Josephus 
(Ant. prowm. 4), speak of the allegorical sig- 
nificance of the Mosaic writings in terms which 
lead us to suspect that their expositions of them, 
had they come down to us, would have been found 
to contain much that was arbitrary. And it is 
probable that traditional allegorical interpretations 
of the sacred writings were current among the Es- 
senes. In fact the two extremes of literalism and 
arbitrary allegorism, in their neglect of the direct 
moral teaching and prophetical import of Scripture, 
had too much in common not to mingle readily the 
one with the other. 

And thus we may trace the development of the 
two distinct yet coexistent spheres of Halachah 
and Hagadah, in which the Jewish interpretation 
of Scripture, as shown by the later Jewish writ- 


ings, ranged. The former (DoH, “repetition,” 
“ following” ) embraced the traditional legal deter- 
minations for practical observance: the latter 
(FTT3FT, “discourse” ) the unrestrained interpre- 


tation, of no authentic force or immediate practi- 
calinterest. Holding fast to the position for 
which, in theory, the Alexandrian allevorists had 
so strenuously contended, that all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, including their own specu- 
lations, were virtually contained in the Sacred 
Law, the Jewish doctors proceeded to define the 
methods by which they were to be elicited from it. 
The meaning of Scripture was, according to them, 


either that openly expressed in the words (DW, 
sensus innatus), or else that deduced from them 


QUOT, FNL, senses illatus). The former 
wag itself either literal, QW®©, or ficurative and 


mystical, YO. The latter was partly obtained 


by simple logical inference; but partly also by the 
arbitrary detection of recondite meanings symbol- 
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ically indicated in the places, grammatical strue- 
ture, or orthography of words taken apart from 
their logical context. This last was the cabalistic 


interpretation (roa, ‘ reception,” « received 


tradition’’?). Special mention is made of three 
processes by which it was pursued. Ly the pro- 


cess Gematria (SYNOD, geometria) a symbol- 
ical import was attached to the number of times 
that a word or letter occurred, or to the number 
which one or more letters of any word represented. 


| By the process Notarjekon (JNP°NW3, noturicum) 
ne significant words were formed out of the ini- 
! tial or final words of the text, or else the letters of 
'a word were constituted the initials of a new 
‘significant series of words. And in ‘Temurah 


(FINNS, change’) new significant words 


ee obtained from the text either by anagram 


(e. g. TWD, « Messiah from TVOW9, Ps. xxi. 
1), or by the alphabet Atbash, wherein the letters 


S, 2, etc., were replaced by JV, W, ete. Of such 
artifices the sacred writers had possibly for spe- 
cial purposes made occasional use; but that they 
should have heen ever applied by any school to the 
eeneral exegesis of the O. T. shows only into whaé 
trifling even labors on Scripture may occasionally 
devenerate. 


The earliest Christian non-apostolic treatment 
of the O. T. was necessarily much dependent on 
that which it had received from the Jews. The 
Alexandrian allegorism reappears the most fully in 
the fanciful epistle of Barnabas; but it influenced 
also the other writings of the sub-apostolic Fathers. 
Even the Jewish cabalism passed to somo extent 
into the Christian Church, and is said to have 
heen largely employed by the Gnostics (Iren. i. 3, 
8, 16, ii. 24). But this was not to last. Irenzeus, 
himself not altogether free from it, raised his voice 
against it; and Tertullian well laid it down as a 
canon that the words of Scripture were to be inter- 
preted only in their logical connection, and with 
reference to the occasion on which they were ut« 
tered (De Preescr. Her. 9). In another respect all 
was changed. ‘The Christian interpreters by their 
belief in Christ stood on a vantage-ground for the 
comprehension of the whole burden of the O. T. to 
which the Jews had never reached; and thus how- 
ever they may have erred in the details of their 
interpretations, they were generally conducted by 
them to the right conclusions in regard of Chris- 
tian doctrine. It was through reading the O. T. 
prophecies that Justin had been converted to 
Christianity (Dial. Tryph. pp. 224, 225). The 
view held by the Christian Fathers that the whole 
doctrine of the N. ‘T. had been virtually contained 
and foreshadowed in the Old, generally induced 
the search in the O. T. for such Christian doctrine 
rather than for the old jfhilosophical dogmas. 
Thus we find Justin asserting his ability to prove 
by a careful enumeration that all the ordinances 
of Moses were types, symbols, and disclosures of 
those things which were to be realized in the Mes- 
siah (Dial, Tryph. p. 261). Their general convic- 
tions were doubtless here more correct than the 
details which they advanced; and it would be easy 
to multiply from the writings of either Justin, Ter- 
tullian, or Irenus, typical interpretations that 
could no longer be defended. Yet even these were 
no unrestrained speculatiois: they were all de- 
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signed to illustrate what was elsewhere unequiv- 
peally revealed, and were limited by the necessity 
of conforming in their results to the Catholic rule 
of faith, the tradition handed down in the Church 
from the Apostles (Tert. De Praser. Har, 13, 37; 
Tren. iv. 26). [t was moreover aid down by Ter- 
tullian, that the language of the Prophets, although 
generally allegorical and figurative, was not always 
80 (De Res. Carnis, 19); though we do not find in 
the early Pathers any canous of interpretation in 
this respect. A curious combination, as it must 
seem to us, of literal and spiritual interpretation 
meets us in Justin's exposition, in whieh he is not 
alone, of these prophecies which he explains of mil- 
lennial blessings: for while he believes that it is the 
literal Jerusalem which will be restored in all her 
splendor for God's people to inhabit, he vet  con- 
tends that it is the spiritual Israel, not the Jews, 
that will eventually dwell there (ial Tryph. pp. 
306, 352). Both Justin and Trenweus upheld the 
historical reality of the events related in the O. T. 
narrative. Both also fell into the error of defend- 
ing the less commendable proceedines of the patri- 
archs —as the polywamy of Jueob, and the incest 
of Lot — on the streneth of the typical character 
assumedly attaching to them (lust. Dial Tryph. 
pp. 364 fh; Tren. v. 32 fh). 

It was at Alexandria, whieh throuch her pre- 
vious learning had already exerted the deepest. in- 
fluence on the interpretation of the QO. 'T., that 
definite principles of interpretation were by a new 
order of men, the most. illustrious and influential 
teachers in the Christian Church, first Jaid down. 
Clement here led the wav. He held that in the 
Jewish law a fourfold) import) was to be traced: 
literal, symbolical, moral, prophetieal (Strom. i.e. 
28). Of these the second, by whieh the persons 
and things mentioned in the law were treated as 
symbolieal of the material and moral universe, was 
manifestly derived from no Christian souree, but 
was rather the relie of the philosophical element 
that others had previously engrafted on the Hebrew 
Seriptures. ‘The new gold had not vet shaken off 
the old alloy: and in practice it is to the svmbol- 
ical class that the most objectionable of Clement's 
interpretations will be found to belong. Such are 
those whieh he repeats from the book of Wisdoin 
and from Philo of the high-priest's garment, and 
of the relation of Sarah to Hagar; or that of the 
branches of the stcred candlestick, whieh he sup- 
poses to denote the sun and planets. Nor can we 
commend the proneness to allegorism which Clem- 
ent everywhere displays, and which he would have 
defended by the mischievous distinction whieh he 
handed down to Origen between wigtis and yvo- 
ots, and by the doctrine that the literal sense leads 
only to a imere carnal faith, while for the higher 
Christian life the allegorical is necessary. Yet in 
Clement's recoynition of a literal, a moral, and a 
prophetical import in the Law, we have the germs 
of the aspects in which the O. T. has been revarded 
by all subsequent ages; and his Christian treat- 
ment of the sacred oracles is shown by his ac- 
knowleduing, equally with ‘Tertullian and Irenaeus, 
the rule of the tradition of the Lord as the key to 
their true interpretation (Sdom. vil. e. 17). 

Clement was sneceeded by his seholar Origen. 
With him Biblical interpretation showed itself 
more decidedly Christian; and while the wisdom 
of the gvptians, moulded anew, beeame the per- 
nanent inheritance of the Church, the distinctive 
tymbolical meaning which philosophy had placed 
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upon the O. T. disappeared. Origen’s principles 
of interpretation are fully unfolded by him in the 
De Princip. iv. 11 ff. He recognizes in Scripture, 
as it were, a body, soul, and spirit, answering to 
the hody, soul, and spirit of man: the first serves 
for the edification of the simple, the second for that 
of the more advanced, the third for that of the per- 
fect. The reality and the utility of the first, the 
letter of Scripture, he proves by the number of 
those whose faith is nurtured by it. The second, 
which is in fact the moral sense of Scripture, he 
illustrates by the interpretation of Deut. xxv. 4 in 
1 Cor. ix. 9. The third, however, is that on 
Which he principally dwells, showing how the Jew- 
ish Law, spiritually understood, contained a shadow 
of good things to come; and how the N. T. had 
recognized such a spiritual meaning not only in 
the narrative of Moses, and in his account of the 
tabernacle, but also in the historical narrative of 
the other books (1 Cor. x. 11; Gal. iv. 21-31; 
Heb. viii. 5; Rom. xi. 4,5). In regard of what 
he calls the soul of Scripture, bis views are, it 
must be owned, somewhat uncertain. His prac- 
tice with reference to it seems to have been less 
commendable than his principles. It should have 
been the moral teaching of Scripture arising oat 
of the literal sense applied in accordance with the 
riles of analogy; but the moral interpretations 
actually given by Origen are ordinarily little else 
than a series of allegorisms of moral tendency; 
and thus he is, unfortunately, more consistent 
with his own practice when he assigns to the moral 
exposition not the second but the third place, ex- 
walling it above the mystical or spiritual, and so 
removing it further from the literal (/fum. in Gen. 
ii. 6). Both the spiritual and (to use his own 
term) the psychical meaning he held to be always 
present in Scripture; the bodily not always. Alike 
in the history and the law, he found things in- 
serted or expressions emploved which could not be 
literally understood, and which were intended to 
direct us to the pursuit of a higher interpretation 
than the purely literal. Thus the immoral actions 
of the patriarchs were to him  statmbling-blocks 
which he could only avoid by passing over the lit- 
eral sense of the narrative, and tracing in it a spir- 
itual sense distinct from the literal; though even 
here he seems to reiect the latter not as untrue, 
but simply as profitless. For while he held the 
hody of Scripture to be but the garment of its 
spirit, he vet acknowledged the things in Scripture 
which were literally true to be far more numer- 
ous than those which were not; and occasionally, 
where he found the latter tend to edifying, as for 
instanee in the moral commandments of the Deca- 
logue as distinguished from the ceremonial and 
therefore typical law, he deemed it needless to seek 
any allegorical meaning (//om. in Num. xi. 1). 
Origen’s own expositions of Scripture were, no 
doubt, less successful than his investigations of the 
principles on which it ought to be expounded. Yet 
as the appliances which he brought to the study of 
Seripture made him the father of Biblical criti- 
cisin, so of all detailed Christian Scriptural com- 
mentaries his were the first; a fact not to be for- 
gotten by those who would estimate aright their 
several merits and defects. 

The labors of one genuine scholar became the 
inheritance of the next; and the value of Origen’e 
researches was best appreciated, a century later, by 
Jerome. Ile adopted and repeated most of Origen’s 
principles; but he exhibited more judgment in the 
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practical application of them: he devoted more 
attention to the literal interpretation, the basis of 
the rest, and he brought also larger stores of learn- 
ing to bear upon it. With Origen he held that 
Scripture was to be understood in a threefold man- 
ner, literally, tropologically,¢ mystically: the first 
meaning was the lowest, the last the highest (tom. 
v. p. 172, Vall.). But elsewhere he gave a new three- 
fold division of Scriptural interpretation; identify- 
ing the ethical with the literal or first meaning, 
making the allegorical or spiritual meaning thie 
second, and maintaining that, thirdly, Scripture 
was to be understood “ secundum futurorum beati- 
tudinem ” (tom. vi. p.270). Interpretation of this 
last kind, vague and generally untenable as it is, 
wag that denominated by succeeding writers the 
anagogical; a term which had been used by Origen | 
as equivalent to spiritual (cf. De Princip. iv. 9), 
though the contrary has been maintained by writers 
familiar with the later distinction. Combining | 
these two classifications given by Jerome of the 
various meanings of Scripture, we obtain the four- 
fold division which was current through the Middle 
Aves, aud which has been perpetuated in the Ltomish 
Church down to recent tines: — 
“ Littera gesta docet ; quid credas, Allegoria ; 
Moralis quid agus; quo tendas, Anagogia ” — 


es a 








and in which, it will be observed, in conformity 
with the practice rather than the precept of Origen, 
the moral or tropological interpretation is raised 
above the allegorical or spiritual. 

The principles laid down by master-minds, not- 
withstanding the manifold lapses made in the 
application of them, necessarily exerted the deepest 
influence on all who were actually engaged in the 
work of interpretation. The influence of Origen’s 
writings was supreme in the Greek Church for a 
hundred years after his death. ‘Towards the end 
of the 4th century Diodore, bishop of Tarsus, 
previously a presbyter at Antioch, wrote an expo-! 
sition of the whole of the O. T., attending only to | 
the letter of Scripture, and rejecting the more 
spiritual interpretation known as Oewpia, the con- | 
templation of thinys represented under an outward 
sign. He also wrote a work on the distinction 
between this last and allegory. Of the disciples 
of Diodore, Theodore of Mopsuestia pursued an 
exclusively grammatical interpretation into a de- 
cided rationalism, rejecting the greater part of the 
prophetical reference of the O. T., and maintaining 
it to be only applied to our Saviour by way of 
accommodation. Chrysostom, another disciple of 
Diodore, followed a sounder course, rejecting neither 
the literal nor the spiritual interpretation, but 
bringing out with much force from Scripture its 
moral lessons. He was followed by ‘Theodoret, 
who interpreted both literally and historically, and 
also allegorically and prophetically. His commen- 
taries display both diligence and soberness, and are 
uniformly instructive and pleasing: in some respects 
none are more valuable. Yet his mind was not 
of the highest order. He kept the historical and 
prophetical interpretations too widely apart, instead 
of making the one lean upon the other. Where 
historical illustration was abundant, he was con- 
tent to rest in that, instead of finding in it larger 
help for pressing onward to the development of the 


a That is, morally. The term rtporodoyta, which 
nad in Justin and Origen denoted the doctrine of 
tropes, was perhaps first applied by Jerome to the 
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spiritua, sese. So again wherever prophecy was 
literally fulfilled, he generally rested too much in 
the mere outward verification, not caring to inquire 
whether the literal fulfillment was not itself neces- 
sarily a type of something beyond. In the Canti- 
cles, however, where the language of Scripture is 
directly allegorical, he severely repreliends ‘Theodore 
of Mopsuestia for imposing a historical interpreta- 
tion upon it: even Diodore the literal interpreter, 
Theodore’s master, had judged, as we learn from 
Theodoret, that that book was to be spiritually 
understood. 

In the Western Church the influence of Origen, 
if not so unqualified at the first, was yet perma- 
nently greater than in the Lastern. Hilary of 
Poictiers is said by Jerome to have drawn largely 
from Origen in his Commentary on the Psalms. 
But in truth, a3 a practical interpreter, he greatly 
excelled Origen; carefully seeking out not what 
meaning the Seripture might bear, but what it 
really intended, and drawing forth the evanvelical 
sense from the literal with cogency, terseness, and 
elegance. Tere, too, Augustine stood somewhat in 
advance of Origen; carefully preserving in its in- 
tevrity the literal sense of the historical narrative 
of Scripture as the substructure of the mystical, 
lest otherwise the latter should prove to be but a 
building in the air (Ser. 2, c. 6). It seems, 
therefore, to have been rather as a_ traditional 
maxim than as the expression of bis own convie- 
tion, that he allowed that whatever in Seripture 
had no proper or literal reference to honesty of 
manners, or to the truth of the faith, might by 
that be recognized as fizurative (De PDoctr. Chr. 
ili. 10). He fully acknowledves, however, that all, 
or nearly all, in the O. T. is to be taken, not only 
literally but also figuiatively (aba, 22); and bids us 
earnestly beware of taking literally that which is 
figuratively spoken (i. 5). The fourfold: classifica- 
tion of the interpretation of the O. T. which had 
been handed down to him, literal, stiological, 
analogical, allevorical, is veither so definite nor so 
lovical as Origen’s (De Utl. Cred. 2,3; De Gen. 
ad Lit. lib. imp. 2): on the other hand neither 
are the rules of Tichonius, which he rejects, of 
much value. Still it is nat so much by the accu- 
racy of his principles of exposition as by what his 
expositions contain that he is had in honor. No 
more spiritually-minded interpreter ever lived. The 
main source of the blemishes by which his inter- 
pretations are disfigured, is his lack of acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew; a lack indeed far more painfully 
evident in the writings of the Latin Fathers than 
in those of the Greek. It was partly, no doubt, 
from a consciousness of his own shortcomings in 
this respect that Augustine urged the importance 
of such an acquaintanee (De Doctr. Chir. ii. 11 £6); 
rightly judging also that all the external scientific 
equipments of the interpreter of Scripture were not 
more important for the discovery of the literal than 
for that of the mystical meaning. 

But whatever advances had been made in the 
treatment of O. T. Scripture by the Latins since 
the days of Origen were unhappily not perpetuated. 
We may see this in the Morals of Gregory on the 
Book of Job; the last great independent work of a 
Latin Father. Three senses of the sacred text are 
here recognized «gd pursued in separate threads; 


doctrine of manners; in which sense it is also used 
by later Grock writers, as Andreas. 
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the historical and literal, the allegorical, and the 
moral. But the three have hardly any mutual 
connection: the very idea of such a connection is 
ignored. The allegorical interpretation is conse- 
quently entirely arbitrary; and the jnoral interpre- 
tation is, in conformity with the practice, not with; 
the principles, of Origen, placed after the allegor- 
ical, so called, and is itself every whit as allegorical 
as the former. They differ only in) their aims:! 
that of the one is to set forth the history of | 
Christ: that of the other to promote the edifica- 
tion of the Chureh by a referenee of the language 
to the inward workings of the svul. No effort is 
made to apprehend the mutual relation of the 
ditferent: parts of the book, or the moral lessons ; 
which the course of the argument in that precmi- 
nently quoral book was intended to bring out. 
Such was the cenerl character of the interpreta- 
tion which prevailed) through the Middle Aves, 
during which Gregory's work stood in high repute. 
The mystical sense of Seripture was entirely di- 
voreed from the literal. Some cuidance, however, 
in the paths of even the most arbitrary allezorism 
was found practically necessary; and this was: 
obtained in the uniformity of the mystical sense 
attached to the several Seripcural terms. Hence 
the dictionary of the allegorical meanings — partly 
genuine, partly conventional — of Seriptural terms 
compiled in the Oth century by Rabanus Maurus. 
An exceptional value may attach to some of the 
medivval comments on the O. T., as those of 
Rupert of Deutz (fF 1155); but in veneral even 
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between the adherents and opponents of that school 
which is usually, from one of the most eminent of 
its representatives, denominated the Cocceian, and 
which practically, though perhaps unconsciously, 
trod much in the steps of the earlier Fathers, Jus- 
tin, Trenwus, and Tertullian. Cocceius, profes- 


| sur at Leyden ({ 1669), justly maintained that a 


typical meaning ran throughout the whole of the 
Jewish Scriptures; but his principle that Scripture 
signifies whatever it can signify (quicquid potest sig- 
uificare), as applied by him, opened the door for an 
almost boundless license of the interpreter’s fancy. 
The arbitrariness of the Cucceian interpretations 
provoked eventually a no less arbitrary reply; and, 
while the authority of the N. T. as to the existence 
of Seriptural types could not well be set aside, it 
heeame a common principle with the English the 
ologians of the early part of the present century, 
that. only those persons or things were to be ad- 
mitted as tvpicat which were so expressly inter- 
preted in Scripture —or in the N. T. — itself. 
With sounder judgment, and not without con- 
siderable success, Fairbairn has of late years, in 
his Typology of Scripture, set the example of an 
investigation of the fundamental principles which 
vovern the typical connection of the Old Testament 
with the New. See, for further information, J. 
G. Rosenmiiller’s contemptuous //istoria Tnterpre- 
lations ab Apostolorum tate ad Literarum In- 
staurationem, 5 vols. 1795-1814; Meyer's Gesch. 
der Sehviftcrklarung seit der Wiederherstellung 
der Wissenschaften, 5 vols. 1802-1809; Cony- 


those which, like Greeory’s Morals, are prized for! beare’s Bampton Lectures, 1824; Olshausen’s little 
their treasures of religivus thoucht, have little| tract, Ain Wort ther Qezern Schriftsinn, 1824; 
worth as interpretations. Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, 1843, [and Dies- 
The first impulse to the new investixation of the! tel’s Geseh. d. a. Tein d. christl, Kirche, 1869.] 
literal meaning of the text of the O. T. eame from) 2. Principles ef Interpretation. — From the 
the great Jewish commentators, mostly of Spanish foregoing sketch it will have appeared that it has 
origin, of the 11th and following centuries; archi! been very generally recognized that the interpreta- 
(¢ 1105), Aben Ezra (f L167), Kimehi (¢ 1240), , tion of the O. T. embraces the discovery of its literal, 
and others. Following in the wake of these, the | moral, and spiritual meaning. It has given oeca- 
converted Jew Nicolaus of Lyre, near Evreux, in| sion to misrepresentation to speak of the existence 
Normandy (f 1841), produced his Postilke Per-| in Seripture of more than a sinvle sense: rather, 
petue on the Bible, in which, without denying the! then, let it be said that there are in it three ele- 


deeper meanings of Seripture, he justly contended 
for the literal as that on which they all must rest. 
Exeeption was taken to these a century later by 
Paul of Burgos, also a converted Jew (f 1435), 
who upheld, by the side of the literal, the tradi- 
tional interpretations, to which he was probably at 
heart. exclusively attached. But the very areuments 


by which he sought to vindieate them showed that. | 


the recocnition of the value of the literal iter 
| 


pretation had taken firm root. The Restoration of 
Letters helped it forward. The Reformation con- 
tributed in many ways to unfold its importance: 
and the position of Luther with regard to it is 
embodied in his saying © Optimum eranmaticum, 
eum etiam optiminn theologum esse.” ‘That @ram- 
matical scholarship is not indeed the only qualitica- 
tion of a sound theologian, the German conunen- 
taries of the last hundred years have abundantly 
shown: yet where others have sown, the Church 
eventually reaps; and it would be ungrateful to 
close any historical sketch of the interpretation of 
the O. T. without acknowledging the immense ser- 
vice rendered to it by modern Germany, through 
the labors and learning alike of the disciples of the 
neologian school, and of those who have again reared 
aloft the banner of the faith. 

In respect of the O. T. types, an important dif- 
ference has prevailed among Protestant interpreters 





ments, coexisting and coalescing with each other, 
and generally requiring each other's presence in 
order that they may be severally manifested. Cor- 
respondingly, too, there are three portions of the 
©. T. in which the respective elements, each in its 
turn, shine out with peculiar lustre. The literal 
(and historical) clement is most obviously displayed 
in the historical narrative; the moral is specially 
honored in the Law, and in the hortatory addresses 
of the Prophets: the predictions of the Prophets 
bear emphatic witness to the prophetical or spirit- 
ual Still, generally, in every portion of the O. T. 


| the presence of all three elements may by the stu- 


dent of Seripture be traced. In perusing the story 
of the journey of the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness, he has the historical element in the actual 
occurrence of the facts narrated; the moral, in the 
warnings which God's dealings with the people and 
their own several disobediences convey; and the 
spiritual in the prefiguration by that journey, in its 
several features, of the Christian pilgrimage through 
the wilderness of life. In investigating the several 
ordinances of the Law relating to sacrifice, he has 
the historical clement in the observances actually 
enjoined upon the Israelites; the moral in the per- 
sonal unworthiness and self-surrender to God which 
those observances were designed to express, and 
which are themselves of universal interest; and the 
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spiritual in the prefiguration by those sacrifices of 
the one true sacrifice of Christ. In bending his 
eyes on the prophetical picture of the conqueror 
coming fron. Eduz, with dyed garments from Boz- 
rah, he has the historical element in the relations 
subsisting between the historical Edom and Israel, 
supplying the language through which the antici- 
pations of triumph are expressed; the moral ele- 
ment in the assurance to all the persecuted of the 
condemnation of the unnatural malignity where- 
with those nearest of kin to themselves may have 
exulted in their calamities; and the spiritual, in 
the prophecy of the loneliness of Christ's passion 
and of the gloriousness of his resurrection, in the 
strength of which, and with the signal of victory 
before ler, the Church should trample down all 
spiritual foes beneath her feet. Yet again, in the 
greater number of the Psalins of David he has the 
historical element in those events of David's life 
which the language of the psalm refleets; the 
moral, in the moral connection between righteous 
faith and eventual deliverance by which it is per- 
vaded ; and the spiritual, in its fore-embodiment 
of the struggles of Christ, in whom it finds its 
essential and perfect fulfillment, and by her union 
with whom the Christian Chuvel: still claims and 
appropriates the psalm as her own. In all these 
cases it is requisite to the full interpretation of the 
O. T. that the so-called grammatico-historical,“ 
the moral, and the spiritual interpretation should 
advance hand in hand: the moral interpretation 
presupposes the grammatico-historical, the spirilual 
rests on the two preceding. If the question be 
asked, Are the three several elements in the QO. 'T. 
mutually coextensive? we reply, They are certainly 
coextensive in the O. T., taken as a whole, and in 
the several portions of it, laryely viewed; yet not 
so as that they are all to be traced in each several 
section. The historical clement may occasionally 
exist alone; for, however full a history may be of 
deeper meanings, there must also needs be found 
tn it connecting links to hold the sivnificant parts 
of it together: otherwise it sinks from a history 
into a mere succession of pictures. Not to cite 
doubtful instances, the genealogies, the details of 
the route through the wilderness and of the subse- 
quent partition of the land of Canaan, the account 
of the war which was to furnish the occasion for 
God's providential dealings with Abraham and Lot 
(Gen. xiv. 1-12), are obvious and simple instances 
of such links. On the other hand there are passaves 
of direct and simple moral exhortation, ¢. g.a con- 
siderable part of the book of Proverbs, into which 
the historical element hardly enters: the same is 
the case with Psalm i., which is, as it were, the 
moral preface to the psalms which follow, designed 
to call attention to the moral element which per- 
vades them generally. Occcasionally also, as in 
Psalm ii., which is designed to bear witness of the 
prophetical import running through the Dsalins, 
the prophietical element, though not altoeether 
divorced from the historical and moral, yet com- 
pletely overshadows them. It is moreover ® maxim 
which cannot be too strongly enforced, that the 
historical, moral, or prophetical interest of a section 
of Scripture, or even of an entire book, may lie 
eather in the general tenor and result of the whole 
shan in any number of separate passages: ¢. g. the 








a Convenience has introduced, and still sanctions 
the use of this somewhat barbarous word.’ The reader 
will pardon being reminded that the term grammatical 
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moral teaching of the book of Job lies preémi- 
nently not in the truths which the several speeches 
may contain, but in the great moral lesson to the 
unfolding of which they are all gradually working. 

That we should use the New Testament as the 
key to the trne meaning of the Old, and should 
seek to interpret the latter as it was interpreted by 
our Lord and his Apostles, is in accordance beth 
with the spirit of what the earlier l'athers asserted 
respecting the value of the tradition received from 
‘them, and with the appeals to the N. T. by which 
‘Origen defended and fortified the threefold method 
‘of interpretation. But here it is the analogy of the 
N. ‘I’. interpretations that we inust follow; for it 
| were unreasonable to suppose that the whole of the 
Old ‘Vestument would be found completely inter- 
preted in the New. Nor, provided only a spiritual 
meaning of the Old Testament be in the New suth - 
ciently recognized, does it seem much wore reason 
lable to expect every separate type to be there indi 
‘cated or explained, or the fulfillment of every 
prophecy noted, than it would be to expect that the 
N. T. should untold the historical importance or 
the moral lesson of every separate portion of the 
‘O. 'T. history. Why, indeed, should we assume that 
;a full interpretation in any single respect of the 
older voluine would be given in another of less 
than a quarter of its bulk, the primary desion of 
| which is not expository at all, and that when the 
use actually made of the former in the latter is in 
kind so manifold? The Apostles nowhere profess 
to give a systematic interpretation of the O. 'T. 
~The nearest approach to any such is to be found in 
the explanation of the spiritual meaning of the 
Mosaic ritual in the Epistle to the Hebrews; and 
reven here it is expressly declared that there are 
‘many things & of which we cannot now speak par- 
_ticularly ’? (ix. 5). We muy well allow that the 
substance of all the O. T. shadows is in the N. Ty 
}econtained, without holding that the several rela- 
‘tions between the substance and the shadows are 
‘there in each case authoritatively traced. 

With these preliminary observations we may 
lance at the several branches of the interpreter's 
task. 

Virst, then, Seripture has its outward form or 
body, all the several details of which he will have 
to explore and to analyze. Ile must ascertain the 
thing outwardly asserted, commanded, foretold, 
prayed for, or the like; and this with reference, so 
far as is possible, to the historical occasion and cir- 
cumstances, the time, the place, the political and 
social position, the manner of life, the surrounding 
‘influences, the distinctive character, and the object 
‘in view, alike of the writers, the persons addressed, 
and the persons who appear upon the seene. Taken 
in its wide sense, the outward form of Scripture 
will itself, no doubt, include much that is figura- 
tive. How should it indeed be otherwise, when all 
language is in its structure essentially figurative ? 

ven, however, thouzh we should define the literal 
sense of words to be that which they sienify in 
their aswel acceplation, and the figurative that 
which they intend in another than their usual ac- 
ceptation, under some form or figure of speech, still 
when the terms literal and figurative simply belong 
(to use the words of Van Mildert) «to the verbal 
signification, which with respect to the sense may 

















is the equivalent of dteral; being derived from ypdu- 
pa, “letter,” not from ypayparcay, grammar.” [ ? | 
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be virtually the same. whether or not expressed by ; the N. T. recognizes the general historical character 
trope and figure,” and when therefore it is impos-|of what the O.T. records. It is everywhere as- 
sible to conceive that by persons of muderate un-|sumed. The gospel genealogies testify to it: so too 
derstanding any other than the figurative sense jour Lord when he spoke pf the desires of the 
could ever have been deduced from the words em- | prophets and righteous mea of old, or of all the 
ploved, we rightfully account the investiyation of | righteous blood shed upon the earth which should 
such sense a necessary part of the most elementary | be visited upon his own generation: so too Stephen 
interpretation. ‘To the ontward form of Scripture ;and Paul in their speeches in the council-chamber 
thus belony all metonyvinies, in which ove mame is and at Antioch; so, too, again, the latter, when he 
substituted for another, ¢. g. the cause for the spoke of the things which “ happened’ unto the 
effect, the mouth for the word; and metaphors, ° Israelites for eusamples. The testimonies borne by 
in which a word is transformed from its proper our Lord and his Apostles to the outward reality 
to a cognate signification, e. gy. when hardness is of particular circumstances could be easily drawn 
prediented of the heart, clothing of the soul; so | out in array, were it needful. Of course in reference 
also all prosopopeias, or personifications; and even , to that which is not related as plain matter of his- 
all anthropomorphic and anthropopathic deserip-- tory, there will always remain the question how far 
tions of God, whieh could never bave been under- the descriptions are to be viewed as definitely his- 
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atood in a purely Hteral sense, at least by any of 
the right-minded among God's people. Nor would 
even the exclusively grammatico-historieal inter- 
preter deem it no part of his task to explain sueh 
@ continued metaphor as that in Ps. Ixax. 8 th 
or such a yarable as that in Is. v. 1-7, or such a 
fable as that in Jude. ix. 8-15. The historical 
element in) steh passages only comes out) when 
their allevorical character is perceived; nor ean it 
be supposed that it was ever unperceived. Still the 
primary allegorical meaning in such passages may 
itself! be an allegory of something bevond, with 
which latter the more rudimentary interpretation 
is not strictly concerned. An unexpectant Jewish 
reader of Is. ve. 1-7 might have traced in the vine- 
yard an imaye of the land of his) imheritance, 
fenced off by its boundary heights, deserts, and 


sea from the surrounding territories: might have ! 


discerned in the stones the old heathen tribes that 
had been plucked up from off it, and ino the choice 
vine the Isracl that had been planted in their place ; 
micht have identified the tower with the city of 
David, as the symbol of the protecting Davidie sov- 
ereiunty, and the wine-press with the ‘Pemple, where 


the blood of the sacrifices was poured forth, as the: 


symbol of [Israels worship; and this without  in- 
quiring into or recking of the higher blessings: of 
which all these thines were but the shadows. — Yet. 
it is not to be denied that it is ditlicult, perhaps 
Impossille, to draw the exact line where the prov- 
ince of spiritual interpretation begins and that of 
historical ends. On the one hand the spiritual 
sienificance of a passage may occasionally, perhaps 
often, throw light on the historical clement involved 
in it: on the other hand the very large use of fig- 
urative lmyuage in the O. ‘T., and more especially 
in the prophecies, prepares us for the recognition 
of the yelb more deeply figurative and. essentially 
allegorical import whieh runs, as 
through the whole. 

Yet no unhallowed or unworthy task can it ever 
be to study, even for its own sake, the historical 
form in which the O. T. comes to us clothed. It. 
was probably to most of us one of the earliest | 
charms of our childhood, developing in us our 
sense of brotherhood with all that had gone belore 
us, leading us to feel that we were not singular in 
that which befell us, and therefore, correspondingly, 
that we could not live for ourselves alone. ven by 
itself it proclaims to us the historical workings of 
God, and reveals the care wherewith He has ever 
watched over the interests of his Church. Above 
all the history of the O. ‘T. is the indispensable 
preface to the historical advent of the Son of God 
n the flesh. We need hardly labor to prove that 
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torical, how far as drawn, for a specific purpose, 
from the imagination. Such a question presents 

itself; for example, in the book of Job. It is one 
‘avhich must plainly be in each case decided accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances. Scenes which 
;could never have any outward reality may, as in 
the Canticles, be made the vehicle of spiritual alle- 
‘gory; and yet even here the historical element 
‘meets us in the historical person of the typical 
bridegroom, in the various loeal allusions which the 
J Ulegorist. has introduced into his description, and in 
the references to the manners and customs of the 
‘age. In examining the extent of the historical 
Helement in the prophecies, both of the prophets and 
|the psalmists, we must distinguish between those 
which we either definitely know or may reasonably 
‘assnine to have been fulfilled at a period not en- 
tirely distant. from that at which thev were uttered, 
and those which reached far beyond in their pro- 
spective reference. The former, once fulfilled, were 
‘thenceforth annexed to the domain of history (Is. 
jxvii.; Ps. evii. 33). Tt must be observed, however, 
ithat the prophet often beheld in a single vision, and 
‘therefore delineated as accomplished all at once, 
what was really, as in the case of the desolation of 
Babylon, the gradual work of a long period (Is. 
xili.); or, as in Ezekiel’s prophecy respecting the 
humiliation of Ikeypt, uttered his predictions in 
such ideal language as searcely adinitted of a literal 
fulfillment (ez. xxix. 8-12: see Fairbairn in loco). 
With the prophecies of more distant scope the 
ease stood thus. A picture was presented to the 
_prophet’s gaze, embodying an outward representa- 
tion of certain future spiritual struggles, judgments, 
! triumphs, or blessings; a picture sugyested in gen- 
‘eral by the historical circumstances of the presen 
(Zech. vi. 9-15; on y., Ixxii.), or of the past (Iz. 
xx. 35, 80; Is. xi. 15, xviii. 21; Ps. xeix. 6 ), 
or of the near future. already anticipated and 
‘viewed as present (Is. xlix. 7-26; Ps. lvii. 6-11), 
or of all these, variously combined, altered, and 
heiehtened by the imagination. But it does not 
follow that that picture was ever outwardly brought 
to pass: the local had been exchanged for the 
spiritual, the outward type had merged in the in- 
ward reality before the fulfillment of the prophecy 
took effect. [In some cases, more especially those in 
‘which the prophet had taken his stand upon the 
nearer future, there was a preliminary and typical 
fulfitlment, or, rather, appreach to it; for it seldom, 
if ever, corresponded to the full extent of the proph- 
heey: the far-reaching import of the prophecy would 
have been obscured if it had. The measuring-line 
,hever outwardly went forth upon Gareb and com- 
| passed about to Goath (Jer. xxxi. 39) till the days 
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of Herog Agrippa, after our Saviour's final doom 
upon the litera] Jerusalem had been actually pro- 
nounced; and neither the temple of Zerubbabel 
nor that of Herod corresponded to that which had 
been beheld in vision by Iczekiel (xl. ff). ‘There 
are, moreover, as it would seem, exceptional cases 
in which even the outward form of the prophet’'s 
predictions was divinely drawn from the unknown 
future as much as from the historical circumstances 
with which he was familiar, and in which, conse- 
quently, the details of the imagery by means of 
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16; 1 John iii. 12). No doubt it was with refer- 
ence to the moral instruction to be drawn from 
them that that history had been made to dwell at 
vreatest lenvth on the events of greatest. moral 
importance. The same reasou explains also why 
it should be to so large an extent biographical. 
The interpreter of the O. T. will have, among his 
other tasks, to analyze in the lives set before him 
the various vet generally mingled workings of the 
spirit of holiness, and of the spirit of sin. He 
‘inust not fall into the error of supposing that any 


which he concentrated all his conscious conceptions | of the lives are those of perfeet men; Seripture no- 
of the future were literally, or almost literally, | where asserts or implies it, and the sins of even 
verified in the events by which his prediction was! the best testify against it. 
fulfilled. Such is the case in Is. lili, The Holy | he expressly informed of each recorded action, any 
Spirit presented to the prophet the actual death- {more than of each sentiment delivered by the sev- 
scene of our Saviour as the form in which his |eral speakers in the book of Job, whether it were 
prophecy of that event was to be embodied; and | commendable or the contrary: nor must we assume, 
thus we trace in it an approach to a literal history jas some have done, that Scripture identifies itself 


Nor must he expect to 





of our Saviour’s endurances before they came to pass. 

(Respecting the rudiments of interpretation, let 
the following here suthce: The knowledge of the 
meanings of Hebrew words is gathered (7) from 
the context, () frum parallel passaves, (c) from the 
traditional interpretations preserved in Jewish com- 
mentaries and dictionaries, (¢) from the ancient 
versions, (c) from the cognate lancuaves, Chaldec, 
Syriac, and Arabie. The syntax must be almost 
wholly gathered from the O. T. itself ; and for the 
special syntax of the poetical books, while the im- 
portance of a study of the Lebrew parallelism is 
now generally recognized, more attention needs to 


be bestowed than has been bestowed hitherto on | 


the centralism and inversion by which the poetical 
structure and language is often marked. Jt imay 
here too be in place to mention, that of the various 
systematic treatises which have by different gen- 
erations been put forth on the interpretation of 
Scripture, the most standard work is the Phi/ologia 
Sacra of Sol. Glassius (Prof. at Jena, f 1656), orig- 
inally published in 1623, and often reprinted. 
pew edition of it, “accommodated to their times,” 
and bearing the impress of the theological views of 
the new editors, was brought out by Dathe and 
Bauer, 1776-97. It is a vast store-house of mate- 
rials; but the need of such treatises has been now 
much superseded by the special labors of more re- 
cent scholars in particular departments.) 

From the outward form of the O. T. we proceed 
to its moral element or soul. It was with reference 
to this that St. Paul declared that all Scripture 
was given by inspiration of God, and was profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness (2 Tim. ili. 16); and it is in 
the implicit recognition of the essentially moral 
character of the whole, that our Lord and his 
Apostles not only appeal to its direct precepts (e. g. 
Matt. xv. 4, xix. 17-19), and set forth the fullness 
of their bearing (e. g. Matt. ix. 13), but also lay 
bare moral lessons in O. T. passages which lie 
rather beneath the surface than upon it (Matt. xix. 
5, 6, xxil. 82; John x. 34, 35; Acts vii. 48, 49; 1 
Cor. ix. 9, 10; 2 Cor. viii. 13-15). With regard 
more particularly to the Law, our Lord shows in 
his Sermon on the Monnt how deep is the moral 
teaching implied in its letter; and in his denunci- 
ation of the Pharisees, upbraids them for their 
»mission of its weightier matters — judgment, 
mercy, and faith. The history, too, of the O. T. 
Gnds frequent reference made in the N. T. to its 
moral teaching (Luke vi. 3; Rom. iv., ix. 17; 
1 Cor. x. 6-11; Heb. iii. 7-11, xi.; 2 Pet. ii. 15- 
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:with every action of a saintly man which, without 
openly condemning, it records. The moral errors 
by which the lives of even the createst O. T. 
saints were disfigured are related, and that for our 
instruetion, but not generally criticised: e. g. that 
of Abraham when, already once warned in Exypt, 
he suffered the king of Gerar to suppose that Sarah 
was merely his sister: or that of David, when, by 
feiening himself mad, he practiced deceit upon 
Achish. ‘The interpreter of Scripture has no wars 
rant for shutting his eves to sueh errors: certainly 
-not the warrant of David. who himself virtually 
‘confessed them in’ Ps, xxxiv. (see especially ver. 
13). Tle anust) acknowledge and commend the 
holy faith which Jay at the root of the earliest  re- 
corded deeds of Jacob, a faith rewarded by his 
becoming the heir of God's promises; but he must 
ino less acknowledge and condemn .Jacob's unbroth- 
‘erly deceit and filial disobedience, offenses punished 
; by the sorrows that. attended him from his flicht 
‘into Mesopotamia to the day of his death. Aud 
‘should he be tempted to desire that in such cases 
;the O. T. had distinguished more directly and 
authoritatively the good trom the evil, he will ask, 
Would it in that case have spoken as. effeetually ? 
Are not our thouchts more drawn out, and our 
affections more engaged, by studying a man’s char- 
cle in the records of his life than in a summary 
of it ready prepared for us? Is it in a dried and 
labeled collection of specimens, or ina living arden 
where the flowers have all their several imperfections, 
Ithat we best learn to appreciate the true beauties 
of floral nature? ‘The true glory of the O. T. is 
here the choice richness of the garden into which 
it conducts us. Tt sets before us just those lives 
— the lives venerally of religious men — which will 
best repay our study, and will most strongly sug- 
gest the moral lessons that God would have us 
learn; and herein it is that, in regard of the meral 
aspects of the O. T. history, we may most. surely 
trace the overruling influence of the [oly Spirit by 
which the sacred historians wrote. 

But the O. ‘T. has further its spiritual and there- 
fore prophetical clement, the result of that organic 
unity of sacred history by means of which the same 
God who in his wisdom delayed, till the fullness of 
time should be come, the advent of his Son inte 
the world, ordained that all the career and worship 
of his earlier people should outwardly anticipate 
the glories of the Redeemer and of his spiritually 
ransomed Church. Our attention is here first 
attracted to the avowedly predictive parts of the O. 
T., of the prospective reference of which, at the 
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time that they were ultered, no question can exist, 


is beneath the sanctuary (Ez. xlvii.). Nor could 
and the majority of whieh still awaited their = it well be that, after a long loss of genealogies and 
ment when the Redeemer of the world was born, | title-deeds, the Jews should be reorganized in their 
No new covenant had up to that time been inaugu-| tribes aud families (Zech. xii. 12-14; Mal. iii. 3; 
rated (Jer. xxxie 31-40): no temple built carte Fz. xliv. 15, xlviii.), and settled after their. old 
sponding to that which Fzckiel had) described (xl. / estates (Kz. xxxvi. 11). Nor again, that all the 
ff.); nor had the new David ere that arisen to be a/ inhabitants of the world should go up to Jerusalem 
prince in Israel (id. xxxiv.). With Christ, then, to worship, not only to the festivals (Zech. xiv. 16), 
the new era of the fultllment of propheey com-| but even monthly and weekly (Is lxvi. 23), and 
menced. In Hin were to be fulfilled all things! vet that while Jerusalem were thus the seat of 
that were written in the Law of Moses, and in the! worship for the whole world, there should also be 
Prophets, and in’ the Psahus, concerning Him | altars everywhere (Is. xix. 19; Zeph. ii, 11; Mal. 
(Luke xviv. 442 ef Matt. xxviv o4. ke.) A ee 11), both being really but different expressions 
velous amount there was in his person of the veri-' of the same spiritual truth — the extension of 
fieation of the verv letter of propheey — partly that; God's pure worship to all nations. Nor can we 
it; might be seen how definitely all had pointed to} suppose that Jews will ever again outwardly tri- 
Him; partly because his outward mission, up to} umph over heathen nations that bave lone disap- 
the time of his death, was but to the lost sheep of | peared from the stage of history (Am. ix. ‘LA, 12; 
the house of Israel. and the letter had not vet heen | Is. xi. 14; Mic. Vv. 5: Ob. 17-21). Nor will sac- 
finally superseded by the spirit. Yet it) would: ritices be renewed (Iez. xliii. &e.) when Christ has 
plainly be impossible to suppose that the siguifi-; by one offering perfeeted for ever them that are 
cance of such prophecies as Zeeh. ix. 9 was ex-| sanctified; nor will a special sanctity vet attach to 
hausted by the mere outward verification; and with | Jerusalem, when the hour is come that “ neither 
the delivery of Christ by his own people to) the | in this mountain nor vet at Jerusalem *’ shal] men 
Gentiles, and the doom on the city of Jerusalem | worship the Father; nor yet to the natural Israel 
for rejecting Hii, and the ratification of the new | (cf. Joel iii £4), when in Christ there is neither Jew 
covenmnt bs his death, and the subsequent mission | nor Greek, all believers being now alike the cireum- 
of the Apostles to all uations, all consummated by | cision (Phil. iii. 3) and Abraham's seed (Gal. iii. 
the final blow whieh fell) within forty vears on the | 29), and the name Israel being frequently used in 
once chosen people of God. the outward blessings! the N. T. of the whole Christian Church (Matt 
had merged forever in the spiritual, and the typ-| xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30; Rom. xi. 26; Gal. vi. 16; 
ical Esraelitish nation in the Chureh Universal. ef. Rev. vil. 4, xxi. 12). 
lence the entire absence from the N. T. of anv| The substance, therefore, of these prophecies is 
recognition, by either Christ) or his Apostles, of | the glory of the Redeemer's spiritual kingdom ; it is 
such prospective outward glories as the prophecies, | but the form that is derived from the outward cir- 
literally interpreted, would still have implied. No| cumstances of the career of God’s ancient people, 
hope of outward restoration mingled with the sen-{ which had passed, or all but passed away before 
tence of outward doom which Christ uttered forth | the fulfillment of the promised blessings com- 
on the nation from which He himself had sprung} menced. The one kingdom was indeed to merge 
(Matt. xxi. 43, xxiii. 38, xxiv. 2): no old outward { inte, rather than to be violently replaced by the 
deliverances with the spiritual salvation which He] other; the holy seed of old was to be the stock of 
and his wApostles declared to be still in store for} the new generation; men of all nations were to 
those of the race of Israel who should believe on| take hold of the skirt of the Jew, and Israelitish 
Him (Matt. xxiii, 39; Acts iii, 19-21; Rom. xi.:} Apostles were to become the patriarchs of the new 
2 Cor. iti, 16). The laneuage of the ancient} Christian community. Nor was even the form in 
prophecies is everywhere applied to the gathering! which the announcement of the new blessings had 
tovether, the privileges, and the nS of the} been clothed to be rudely cast aside: the imagery 
universal body of Christ Glohn x. 16, xi. 52: Acts] of the prophets is on every account justly dear to 
ii. 30, xv. 15-173 Rom. 25, eh 32, 33, x. 11,] us, and from love, no less than from habit, we still 
13, Xi. 25, 26, 275 2 Cor. . 16-18; Gal. iv. 27:3] speak the language of Canaan. But then arises 
1 Pet. i. 4-6, 10; oe ili. 7, 8. xx. 8,9, xxi.,] the question, Must not this language have been 
xxii.)}; above all, in the crowning passage of the} divinely designed from the first as the language of 
apostolic interpretation of QO. T. propheey (Heb. | God's Church? Is it easily to be supposed that 
xii. 22), in whieh the Christian Chureh is dis-| the prophets, whose writings form so large a por- 
tinetly marked out as the Ziou of whose glory all] tion of the Bible, should have so extensively used 
the prophets had spoken. Even apart, however, | the history of the old Israel as the garment wherein 
from the authoritative interpretation thus placed toenwmp their delineations of the blessings of the 
upon them, the prophecies contain within them-| new, and yet that that history should not be in 
selves, in sufficient measure, the evidence of their | itself essentially an anticipation of what. the prom- 
spiritual import. It could not be that the literal | ised Redeemer was to bring with him? Besides, 
Zion should be greatly raised in physieal height | the typieal import of the Israelitish tabernacle and 
(Is. ii. 2), or all the Holy Land leveled to a plain | ritual worship is implied in Heb. ix. (« The Holy 
(Zech. xiv. 10), or portioned out by straight lines | Ghost this signifying ’*), and is almost. universally 
and in rectangles, without regard to its physical! allowed; and it is not easy to tear asunder the 
conformation (Iz. xlv.); or that the city of Jeru-! events of Israel's history from the ceremonies of 
salem should lie to the south of the Teniple (iid. xb. | Israel's worship; nor yet, again, the events of the 
2), and at a distance of five miles from it (ibid. xly. | preceding history of the patriarchs from those of 
G6), and yet that it should oceupy its old place (Jer. | the history of Israel. The N. T. itself implies the 
xxxi. 38, 393 Zech. xiv. 10); or that holy waters] typical import of a large part of the O. T. narre 
should issue from Jerusalem, increasing in depth} tive. The ariginal dominion conferred upon map 
as they roll on, not through the accession of any! (1 Cor. xv. 27; Heb. ii. 8), the rest of God on the 
tributary streams, but simply because their source! seventh day (Heb. iv. 4), the institution of mat- 
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siage (Eph. v. 31), are in it all invested with a 
deeper and prospective meaning. So also the offer- 
ing and martyrdom of Abel (Heb. xi. 4, xii. 24); 
she preservation of Noah and his family in the ark 
(1 Pet. iii. 21); the priesthood of Melchizedek 
(Heb. vii., following Ps. cx. 4); the mutual rela- 
tion of Sarah and Hagar, and of their children 
(Gal. iv. 22 ff); the offering and rescue of Isaac 
(liom. viii. 32; Heb. xi. 19); the favor of God to 
Jacob rather than Msau (Rom. ix. 10-18, follow- 
ing Mal. i. 2,3); the sojourn of Israel in Egypt 
(Matt. ii. 15); the passover feast (1 Cor. v. 7, 8); 
the shepherdship of Moses (Heb. xiii. 20, ef. Is. 
Ixiii. 11, Sept.); his veiling of his face at Sinai 
(2 Cor. iii. 13); the ratification of the covenant 
by blood (Heb. ix. 18 ff.); the priestly character 
of the chosen people (1 Vet. ii. 9); God's out- 
ward presence with them (2 Cor. vi. 16); the va- 
rious events in their pilgrimage through the desert 
(1 Cor. x.), and specially the eating of manna from 
heaven (Matt. iv. 4; John vi. 48-51); the lifting 
up of the brazen serpent (John til. 14); the prom- 
ise of the divine presence with Israel after the re- 
moval of Moses, their shepherd, from thein (IIeb. 
xiii. 5, cf. Deut. xxxi. 6); the kingdom of David 
(Luke i. 32, 33); and the devouring of Jonah 
(Matt. xii. 40). If some of these instances be 
deemed doubtful, let at least the rest be duly 
weighed, and this not without regard to the cu- 
mulative force of the whole. In the O. ‘I. itself 
we have, and this even in the latest times, events 
and persons expressly treated as typical: e¢. g. the 
making the once-rejected stone the headstone of 
the corner (probably an historical incident in the 
laying of the foundation of the second ‘Temple (1's. 
exviii. 22); the arraying of Joshua the high-priest 
with fair garments (Zech. iii.), and the placing of 
crowns on his head to symbolize the union of roy- 
alty and priesthood (Zech. vi. 9 ff). A further 
testimony to the typical character of the history of 
the Old Testament is furnished by the typical 
character of the events related even in the New. 
All our Lord’s miracles were essentially typical, 
and are almost universally so acknowledged: the 
works of mercy which He wrought outwardly on 
the body betokening his corresponding operations 
within man’s soul. So, too, the outward fulfiilments 
of prophecy in the Redeemer's life were types of 
‘he deeper though less immediately striking fulfill- 
gent which it was to continue to reccive ideally ; 
and if this deeper and more spiritual significance 
underlie the literal narrative of the New Testament, 
how much more that of the Old, which was so es- 
sentially designed as a preparation for the good 
things to come! <A remarkable and honorable 
testimony on this subject was borne in his later 
years by De Wette. “Long before Christ ap- 
peared,’’ he says, ‘ the world was prepared for his 
appearance; the entire O. T. is a great prophecy, a 
great type of Him who was to come, and did come. 
Who can deny that the holy seers of the O. T. 
saw, in spirit, the advent of Christ long before- 
hand, and in prophetic anticipations of greater or 
less clearness had presages of the new doctrine? 
The typological comparison, too, of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment with the New was no mero play of fancy; 
and it is scarcely altogether accidental that the 
wangelic history, in the most important partic- 
ajars, runs parallel with the Mosaic’’ (cited by 
Tholuck, The Old Testament in the New). 

It is not unlikely that there is in many quarters 
sh unwillingness to recognize the spiritual element 
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in the historical parts of the O. T., arising from 
the fear that the recognition of it may endanger 
that of the historical truth of the events recorded. 
Nor is such danger altogether visionary; for one- 
‘sided and prejudiced contemplation will be ever 
so abusing one element of Scripture as thereby to 
east a slight upon the rest. But this does not affect 
its existence; and on the other hand there are cer- 
tainly cases in which the spiritual clement confirms 
the outward reality of the historical fact. So is it 
with the devouring of Jonah; which many would 
consign to the region of parable or myth, not appar- 
ently from any result of criticism, which is indeed 
at a loss to tind an origin for the story save in fact, 
but simply from the unwillingness to vive credit to 
an event the extraordinary character of which must 
have been patent from the first. But if the divine 
purpose were to prefigure in a striking and effective 
manner the passage of our Saviour through the 
darkness of the tomb, how could any ordinary 
event, akin to ordivary human experience, ade- 
quately represent that of which we have no expe- 
ricnce? ‘The utmost perils of the royal psalinist 
required, in Vs. xviii., to be heightened and com- 
pacted tovether by the aid of extraneous imagery 
in order that they might typify the horrors of 
death. Those same horrors were more definitely 
prefigured by the incarceration of Jonah: it was a 
marvelous type, but not more marvelous than the 
antitype which it foreshadowed; it testified by its 
very wondrousness that there are gloomy terrors 
beyond any of which this world supplies the ex- 
perience, but over which Christ should triumph, as 
Jonah was delivered from the belly of the fish. 

Of another danger besetting the path of the spirit- 
ual interpreter of the O. 'P.. we have a warning 
in the unedifying puerilities tuto which some have 
fallen. Against such he will guard by foregoing 
too curious a search for mere external resemblances 
letween the Old Testament and the New. though 
withal thankfully recognizing them wherever they 
present themselves. His true task will be rather to 
investigate the inward ideas involved in the O. T. 
narratives, institutions, and prophecies themselves, 
hy the aid of the more perfect manifestation of those 
ideas in the transactions and events of gospel-times. 
The spiritual interpretation must rest upon both 
the literal aud the moral; and there can be no spirit- 
ual analozy between things which have nought 
morally in common. One consequence of this prin- 
ciple will of cowse be, that we must never be con- 
tent to rest in any mere outward fulfillment of 
prophecy. It can never, for example, be adinitted 
that the ordinance respecting the entireness of the 
passover-lamb had reference merely to the preserva- 
tion of our Saviour's legs unbroken on the cross, or 
that the coneluding words of Zech. 1x 9, pointed 
merely to the animal on which our Saviour should 
outwardly ride into Jerusalem, or that the sojourn 
of Israel in Egypt, in its evangelic reference, had re- 
spect mercly to the temporary sojourn of our Sav- 
iour in the same country. However remarkable 
the outward fulfillment be, it must always enide us 
to some deeper analogy, in which a moral element 
is involved. Another consequence of the foregoing 
principle of interpretation will be that that which 
was forbidden or sinful ean, so far as it was sinful, 
not be reyarded as typical of that which is free 
from sin. We may, for cxample, reject, as alto- 
gether groundless, the view, often propounded, but 
never proved, that Solomon's marriage with Pha- 
raoh’s daughter was a figure of the reception of the 
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Gentiles into the Church of the Gospel. On the 
other hand there is no more difficulty in supposing 
that that whieh was sinful may have originated the 
veeasion for the exhibition of some striking type, 
than there is in believing that disobedience brought 
about the need of redemption. The Israelites 
sinned in demanding a kin; vet the earthly kine- 
dom of David was a typeof the kingdom of Christ; 
and it was in consequence of Jonah's fleeing, like 
the first Adam, from the presence of the Lord, that 
he became so signal a typeof the second Adan in 
his three days’ removal from the light of heaven. 
So again that whieh was tolerated rather than ap- 
proved may contain within itself the type of some- 
thing imperfect, i contrast to that whieh is more 
perfect. Thus Hagar, as the concubine of Abra- 
ham, represented the covenant at Sinai; but it is 
only the bondage-aspect of that covenant which 
here comes direetly under consideration, and the 
children of the covenant, symbolized by Ishmael, 
are those only who cleave to the clement of bond- 
age in it. 

Yet withal, in laying down rules for the interpre- 
tation of the O. T., we must. abstain from attempt- 
ing to define the limits, or te measure the extent. 
of its fullness. That fullness has certainly uot vet 
been, nor will by us be exhausted. Search after 
truth, and reverence for the native worth of the 
written) Word, authorize us indeed to reject past 
Interpretations of it whieh cannot be shown to rest 
vn any solid foundation. Stl all interpretation is 
essentially progressive; and in no part of the O. T. 
ean we tell the number of meanings and bearinus, 
bevond those with whieh we are ourselves familiar, 
whieh may one day be brought out, and whieh then 
not only may approve themselves by their intrinsic 
reasonableness, but even may by their mutual har- 
mony and practical interest furnish additional evi- 
dence of the divine source of that Scripture which 
cannot be broken, 


FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
NEW TrsSramMeENT. 


C. — QUOTATIONS 
IN THE 

The New ‘Testament quotations from the Old 
form one of the outward bounds of connection be- 
tween the two parts of the Bible. They are mani- 
fold in kind. Some of the passages quoted contain 
prophecies, or involve types of which the N. T. 
writers designed to indieate the fulfilment. Oth- 
ers are introduced as direct logical supports to the 
doctrines which they were enforcing. — In all cases 
which can he clearly referred to either of these eat- 
evories, we are fairly warranted in deeming the use 
which has been made of the older text. authoritative: 
and from these, and especially from an analysis of 
the quotations which at first sight present difticul- 
ties, we may study the principles on which the 
sacred appreciation and exegesis of the older Serip- 
tures has proceeded. — Let it only be borne in mind 
that however just the interpretations virtually 
placed upon the passaves quoted, they do not pro- 
fess to be necessarily complete. The contrary is 
indeed manifest from the two opposite bearings of 
the same passage, Ps. xxiv. 1, brought out. by St. 
Paul in the course of a few verses, 1 Cor. x. 26, 28 
But in many instances, also, the N. T. writers have 
quoted the O. T. rather by way of illustration, than 
with the intention of leaning upon it; variously 
ypplying and adapting it, and making its language 
vhe vehicle of their own independent thoughts. It 
could hardly well be otherwise. The thoughts of 
all who have been deeply educated in the Scriptures 
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‘naturally move in Scriptural diction: it would hava 
been strange had the writers of the N. T. formed 
exceptions to the general rule. 

i It may not be easy to distribute all the quota- 
tions into their distinctive classes. But among 
those in which a prophetical or typical force is 
‘ascribed in the N. T. to the passage quoted, may 
}tairly be reckoned all that are introduced with an 
‘intimation that the Scripture was « fulfilled.” And 
‘it may be observed that the word « fulfill,” as 
applied to the accomplishment of what bad been 
| predicted or foreshadowed, is in the N. T. only used 
hy our Lord himself and his companion-apostles: 
not by St. Mark nor St. Luke, except in their re 
‘ports of our Lord’s and Peter's sayings, nor yet by 
/St. Paul (Mark xv. 28, is not genuine). It had 
jxrewn familiar to the original Apostles from the 
|continual verification of the O. 'T. which they bad 
‘beheld in the events of their Master’s career. These 
, bad testified to the deep connection between the 
; utterances of the O. T. and the realities of the Gos- 
pel; and, through the general connection in turn 
easting down its radiance on the individual points 
of contact, the higher term was occasionally ap-= 
plied to express a relation for which, viewed merely 
in itself weaker Janguave might have sufficed. 
Three “ fultillments ”? of Scripture are traced by St. 
Matthew in the incidents of our Saviour’s infancy 
(ii. 15, 18, 23). He beheld Him marked out as 
the true Israel, the beloved of God with high des- 
tiny before Him, by the outward correspondence 
hetween his and Israel's sojourn in Egypt. The 
sorrowing of the mothers of Bethlehem for their 
children was to him a renewal of the grief for the 
captives at Namah, which grief Jeremiah had de- 
scribed in language suggested by the record of the 
patriarchal erief for the Joss of Joseph: it was thus 
a present token (we need account it no more) of the 
spiritual captivity which all outward captivities re- 
ealled, and) from which, since it had been declared 
that there was hope in the end, Christ was to prove 
the deliverer. And again, Christ’s sojourn in 
despised Nazareth was an outward token of the 
lowliness of his condition: and if the prophets had 
rightly spoken, this lowliness was the necessary 
prelude, and therefore, in part, the pledge of his 
future glory. Inthe first and last of these cases 
the evangelist, in his wonted phrase, expressly de- 
elares that the events came to pass that that which 
was spoken “ might be fulfilled: ? language whieh 
must net be arbitrarily softened down. In the 
other case the phrase is less definitely strong: 
“Then was fulfilled,’ ete. ‘The substitution of 
this phrase can, however, of itself decide nothing, 
for it is used of an acknowledged prophecy in xxvii. 
9. And should any be disposed on other grounds 
to view the quotation from Jer. xxxi. 15 merely as 
an adornment of the narrative, let them first con- 
sider whether the evangelist, who was occupied with 
the history of Christ, would be likely formally to 
introduce a passage from the O. T. merely as an 
illustration of maternal grief. 

In the quotations of all kinds from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New, we find a continual variation 
from the deffer of the older Scriptures. To this 
variation three causes may be specified as having 
contributed. 

First, all the N. T. writers quoted from the 
Septuagint; correcting it indeed more or less by 
the Hebrew, especially when it was needful for 
their purpose: occasionally deserting it altogether; 
still abiding by it to so large an extent as to show 
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that it was the primary source whence their quota- 
tions- were drawn. Their use of it may be best 
illustrated by the corresponding use of our liturgical 
version of the Psalms; a use founded on love as 
well as on habit, but which nevertheless we forego 
when it becomes important that we should follow 
the more accurate rendering. Consequently, when 
the errors involved in the Septuagint version do not 
interfere with the purpose which the N. ‘I’. writer 
had in view, they are frequently allowed to remain 
in his quotation: see Matt. xv. 9 (a record of our 
Lord’s words); Luke iv. 18; Acts xiii. £1, xv. 17; 
Rom. xv. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 13; Heb. viii. 9, x. 5, xi. 
21. The current of apostolic thought, too, is fre- 
quently dictated by words of the Septuagint, which 
differ much from the Hebrew: sce Rom. ii. 24; 1 
Cor. xv. 55; 2 Cor. ix. 7; Heb. xiii. 15. Or even 
an absolute interpolation of the Septuagint is 
quoted, Heb. i. 6 (Deut. xxxii. 43). On the other 
hand, in Matt. xxi. 5; 1 Cor. iii. 19, the Septua- 
gint is corrected hy the Hebrew: so too in Matt. 
ix. 13; Luke xxii. 37, there is an effort to preserve 
an expressiveness of the Hebrew which the Sep- 
tuagint had lost; and in Matt. iv. 15, 16; John 


xix. 37; 1 Cor. xv. 54, the Septuagint disappears 


altogether. In Rom. ix. 33, we have a quotation 
from the Septuagint combined with another from 
the Hebrew. In Mark xii. 30; Luke x. 27; Rom. 
xii. 19, the Septuagint and Hebrew are superadded 
the one upon the other. In the [Epistle to the IHe- 
brews, which in this respect stands alone, the Sep- 
tuagint is uniformly followed; except in the one 
remarkable quotation, Ileb. x. 30, which, accord- 
ing neither with the Ifebrew nor the Septuagint, 
was probably derived from the last-named pas- 
sage, Rom. xii. 19, wherewith it exactly coincides. 
The quotation in 1 Cor. ii. 9 seems to have been 
derived not directly from the O. T., but rather 
from a Christian liturgy or other document into 
which the language of Is. Ixiv. 4 had been trans- 
ferred. 

Secondly, the N. T. writers must have frequently 
quoted from memory. The O. T. had been deeply 
instilled into their minds, ready for service, when- 
ever needed; and the fulfillment of its predictions 
which they witnessed, made its utterances rise up 
in life before them: ef. John ii. 17, 22. It was of 
the very essence of such a living uso of O. T. 
Scripture that their quotations of it should not of 
necessity be verbally exact. 

Thirdly, combined with this there was an altera- 
tion of conscious or uncunscivus desivn. Some- 
times the object of this was to obtain increased 
force: hence the variation from the original in the 
form of the divine oath, Rom. xiv. 11; or the 
vesult “{ quake,” substituted for the cause, Heb. 
xil. 21; or the insertion of rhetorical words to 
bring out the emphasis, [Teb. xii. 26; or the change 
of person to show that what men perpetrated had 
its root in God’s determinate counsel, Matt. xxvi. 
31. Sometimes an O. T. passage is abridged, and 
in the abridgment so adjusted, by a little altera- 
tion, as to present an aspect of completeness, and 
yet omit what is foreign to the immediate purpose, 
Acts i. 20; 1 Cor. i. 31. At other times a pas- 

sage is enlarged by the incorporation of a passage 
rom another source: thus in Luke iv. 18, 19, 
although the contents are professedly those read 
by our Lord from Is. Ixi., we have the words “to 
set at liberty them that are bruised,’’ introduced 
from Js. Iviii. 6 (Sept.): similarly in Rom. xi. 8, 
Deut xtixr. 4 ig combined with Is. xxix. 10. In 
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some cases still greater liberty of alteration is 
assumed. In Rom. x. 11, the word wa@s is intro- 
duced into Is. xxviii. 16, to show that that is 
uttered of Jew and Gentile alike. In Rom. xi. 26, 
27, the “to Zion’ of Is. lix. 20 (Sept. evexey 
Siwy) is replaced by “out of Sion" (suggested by 
Is. 11. 3): to Zion the Redeemer had already come; 
from Zion, the Christian Church, his law was to 
vo forth; or even from the literal Jerusalem, ef. 
Luke xxiv. 47; Nom. xv. 19, for, till she was 
destroyed, the type was still in a measure kept up. 
In Matt. viii. 17, the words of Is. iti, 4+ are 
adapted to the divine removal of disease, the out- 
ward token and witness of that sin which Christ 
was eventually to remove by his death, thereby 
fulfilling the propheey more completely. For other, 
though Jess striking, instances of variation, see 1 
Cor, xiv. 21; 1 Pet. i. 15. In some places ayain, 
the actual words of the original are taken up, but 
employed with a new meaning: thus the épyduevos, 
which in Hab. it. 3 merely qualified the verb, is in 
Heb. x. 57 made the sulject to it. 

Almost more remarkable than any alteration in 

the quotation itself} is the circumstance that in 
Matt. xxvii. 9, Jeremiah should be named as the 
author of a prophecy really delivered by Zechariah: 
j the reason being, as has been well shown by Heng- 
rstenberg in his Christology, that the prophecy is 
based upon that in Jer. xviii, xix., aud that with- 
out a reference to this original source the most 
essential features of the fulfillment of Zeehariah’s 
| prophecy would be mistnderstood.¢ The case is 
indeed not entirely unique; for in the Greek of 
Mark i. 2, 3, where Mal. iii. 1 is combined with 
Is. xl. 3, the name of Isaiah alone is mentioned: 
it was on his propheey that that of Malachi partly 
depended. On the other hand in Matt. ii, 23; 
John vi. $5, the comprehensive mention of the 
prophets indicates a reference not only to the pas- 
saves more particularly contemplated, Is. xi. 1, liv. 
13, but also to the general tenor of what had been 
elsewhere prophetically uttered. 

The above examples will sufficiently dlustrate the 
| freedom with which the Apostles and [Evanvelists 
| interwove the older Scriptures into their writings. 
i ft could only result in failure were we to attempt 
fany merely mechanical account of variations from 

the O. T. text which are essentially not mechanical. 
That which is still replete with life may not be 
dissected by the anatomist. There is a spiritual 
jineauing ino their employment of Scripture, even 
as there is a spiritual meaning in Scripture itself. 
And though it would be as idle to treat of their 
quotations without reference to the Septuagint, as 
it would he to treat of the inner meaning of the 
Bible without attending first to the literal inter- 
pretation, still it is only when we pay regard to 
the inner purpose for whiel: each separate quota- 
tion was made, and the inner significance to the 
writer’s mind of the passage quoted, that we can 
arrive at any true solution of the difliculties which 
the phenomena of these quotations frequently pre- 
sent. (Convenient tables of the quotations, ranged 
in the order of the N. T. passages, are given in 
the Introductions of Davidson and Iforne. A 
much fuller table, embracing the informal verbal 
allusions, and ranged in the contrary order, but 
with a reverse index, lias been compiled by Gough. 
Hee Orel be 
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* See on the mode of citing the Old Testament 
In the New, Tholuck’s Mes A. Jest tm Neuen 
Test., pp. 1-60 (3te Aufl), and transl. by Prof. 
C. A. Aiken, Bibl Seera, xi. 568-616; W. Lind- 
gay Alexander's Connesion aul Harmony of the 
Owand N. Testaments, lect. i. pt. it. (Lond. 1841); 
Fairbairn’s /fermenentical Manual, pt. third, pp. 
8938-496 (Amer. repr. 1859); and Turpie’s Zhe 
Old Test. in the New (Lond. 1868). I. 


* OLEANDER. [Wittows, Amer. ed.] 

OLIVE (3: eaaia). 
clusely associated with the history and civilization 
of man. Our concern with it here is in its sacred 
relations, and in its connection with Judea and 
the Jewish people. 

Many of the Seriptural associations of the olive- 
tree are sincularly poetical. 
interest, in the first plaice, that its foliage is the 
earliest that is mentioned by name, when the 
waters of the flood began to retire. «Lo! in the 
dove’s mouth was an olive-leaf plueckt off: so Noah 


No tree is imore 


It has this remarkable - 
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He compares himself to ‘a green olive-tree in the 
house of God” (Vs. lii. 8); and he compares the 
children of a righteous man to the “ olive-branches 
rouud about his table”? (Ps. exxviii. 3). So with 
the later prophets it is the symbol of beauty, 
luxuriance, and strength; and hence the symbol 
-of religious privileges: ‘ His branches shall spread, 
and his beauty shall be as the olive-tree,”’ are the 
; words in the coneluding promise of Hosea (xiv. 6). 
* The Lord called thy name a green olive-tree, fair, 
aud of goodly fruit,’ is the expostulation of Jere- 
iniah when he foretells retribution for advantages 
abused (xi. 16). [lere we may compare Ecclus. 1. 
10. We must bear in mind, in reading this 
nagery, that the olive was among the most abun- 
‘dant and characteristic vegetation of Judea. Thus 
after the Captivity, when the Israelites kept the 
Feast of Tabernacles, we find them, among other 
branches for the booths, bringing “ olive-branches” 
frum the * mount’ (Neh. viii. 15). «The mount” 
is doubtless the famous Olivet, or Mount of Olives, 
the © Olivetum” of the Vulgate. [Outves, Mount 


knew that the waters were abated from off the!or.] Here we cannot forget that the trees of this 


Olive (Olea Europea). 


earth? (Gen. vill. 11). How far this early inei- 
dent may have suuvested the later emblematical 
meanings of the leaf, tt is impossible to say; but 
now it is as diflicult for us to disconnect the 
thought of peace from this scene of primitive 


patriarchal history, as from a multitude of allusions » 


in the Greek and Roman poets. Next, we find it 
the most prominent tree in the earliest allegory, 
When the trees invited it to reign over them, its 
sagacious answer sets it before us in its character- 





sacred hill witnessed not only the humil- 
iation and sorrow of David in Absalom's 
rebellion (2 Sam. xv. 30), but also some 
of the most solemn scenes in the life of 
David's Lord and Son; the prophecy 
over Jerusalem, the agony in the garden 
(GETUSEMANE itself means “a press for 
olive-oil’’), and the ascension to heaven. 
Turning now to the mystic imagery of 
Zechariah (iv. 3, 11-14), and of St. Jobn 
in the Apocalypse (Rev. xi. 3, 4), we find 
the olive-tree used, in both cases, in a very 
remarkable way. We cannot enter into 
any explanation of “the two olive-trees 
... the two olive-branches ... the two 
anointed ones that stand by the lord of 
the whole earth’ (Zech.); or of “ the two 
witnesses . . . the two olive-trees standing 
before the God of the earth” (Rev.): but 
we may remark that we have here a very 
expressive link between the prophecies of 
the O. T. and the N. T. Finally, in the 
arcumentation of St. Paul concernine the 
relative positions of the Jews and Gentiles 
in the counsels of God, this tree supplies 
the basis of one of his most forcible alle- 
gories (Rom. xi. 16-25). ‘The Gentiles are 
the “wild olive’’ (aypréAaos), grafted in 
upon the “ good olive" (KaAAcéAatos), to 
which once the Jews belonged, and with 
which they may again be incorporated. It 
must occur to any one that the natural 
process of crafting is here inverted, the cus- 
tom being to engraft a good branch upon a 
‘bad stock. And it has been contended that in the 
case of the olive-tree the inverse process is some- 
times practiced, a wild twig being engrafted to 
strengthen the cultivated olive. Thus Mr. Ewbauk 
(Comm. on Romans, ii. 112) quotes from Palla- 
dius: — 


** Fecundat sterilis pingues oleaster olivas, 
Et que non novit munera ferre docet.” 





But whatever the fact may be, it is unnecessary to 


istic relations to Divine worship and domestic life. have recourse to this supposition: and indeed it 
“Should T leave my fatness, wherewith by me they confuses the allegory. Nor is it likely that St. 
honor God and man, and go to he promoted over Paul would hold himself tied by horticultural laws 
the trees?’ (Judg. ix. 8,9). With David it is‘ in using such an image as this. Perhaps the very 
he emblem of prosperity and the divine blessing. istress of the allezory is in this, that the grafting 
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is contrary to nature (mapa piaw éevexevtplabns, 
v. 24). 


This discussion of the passage in the Romans 
leads us naturally to speak of the cultivation of the 
olive-tree, its industrial applications, and general 
It grows freely almost everywhere 
on the shores of the Mediterranean; but, as has 
been said above, it was peculiarly abundant in 


characteristics. 


Palestine. See Deut. vi. 11, vii. 8, xxviii. 40. 


Olive-yards are a matter of course in descriptions 


of the country, like vineyards and corn-fields (Judy. 
xv. 5; 1 Sam. viii. 14). The kings had very 
extensive ones (1 Chr. xxvii. 28). 
tree is very abundant in the country. 


every village has its olive-grove. Certain districts 


may be specified where at various times this treé 
Of Asher, on the skirts | ‘ie 1 ms BP 


has been very luxuriant. 
of the Lebanon, it was prophesied that he should 
‘dip his foot in oil’? (Deut. xxxiii. 24). The im- 
mediate neighborhood of Jerusalem has already 
been mentioned. In the article on GAZA we have 





Even now the 
Almost 
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'alluded to its large and productive olive-woods in 
‘the present day: and we may refer to Van de 
: Velde’s Syria (i. 886) for their extent and beauty 
‘in the vale of Sheehem. 


The cultivation of the 
olive-tree had the closest connection with the do- 
mestic life of the Israelites, their trade, and even 
their publie ceremonies and religious worship. A 


‘good illustration of the use of olive-oil for food is 
ifurnished by 2 Chr. ii. 10, where we are told that 
Solomon provided Hiram’s men with “ twenty 
ij thousand baths of oil.”’ 


Compare Ezra iii. 7. ‘Too 
much of this product was supplied for home con- 
sumption: hence we find the country sending it as 
an export to Tyre (Kz. xxvii. 17), and to Egypt 
(Hos. xii. 1). This oil was used in coronations. 
thus it was an emblem of sovereignty (1 Sam. x 
It was also mixed with the offerings 
in sacrifice (Lev. ii. 1, 2, 6, 15). ven in the 


‘wilderness very strict directions were given that, 


in the Tabernacle, the Israelites were to have ‘pure 
oil olive beaten for the light, to cause the lanrp te 
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Old Olive-trees in the Gardep of Gethsemane. 


burn always” (Ex. xxvii. 20). 


indicative of cheerfulness (Ps. xxiii. 5; Matt. vi. 
17). It was also employed medicinally in surgical 
cases (Luke x. 34).¢ See again Mark vi. 13; Jam. 
y. 14, for its use in combination with prayer on 
behalf of the sick. [O1L; ANornr.] Nor, in 
enumerating the useful applications of the olive- 
tree, must we forget the wood, which is hard and 
solid, with a fine grain, and a pleasing yellowish 
tint. In Solomon’s ‘Temple the cherubim were 
‘Sof olive-tree’”? (1 K. vi. 23), as also the doors 





@ Al these subjects admit of very full illustration 
from Greek and Roman writers. And if this were not 


Yor the burning , 
of it in common lamps, see Matt. xxv. 3, 4,8. ‘The’ 
use of it on the hair and skin was customary, and 


(vy. 31, 32) and the posts (ver. 33). As to tne 
berries (Jam. iii. 12; 2 tsdr. xvi. 29), which 
produce the oil, they were sometimes gathered 
by shaking the tree (Is. xxiv. 13), sometimes by 
beating it (Deut. xxiv. 20). Then followed the 
treading of the fruit (Deut. xxxiii. 24; Mie. vi. 


15). Ilenee the mention of * oil-fats*’ (Joel ii. 
24). Nor must the flower be passed over without 
notice: — 


* Si bene florucrint olemw, nitidissimus annus.”’ 
Oy. Fast. v. 265. 


The wind was dreaded by the cultivator of the 


b ™ If the olive be the wood intended in 1 K. vi. 
23, it ig singular that a wood of such hardness should 


® Biblical article, we should dwell upon other classical; have been used for a carving, when the carving was 
associations of the tree which supplicd the victor’s| to be covered with gold, und thus the fine grain would 


vreath at the Olympic games, and a twig of which is 
the familiar mark on the coins of Athens. See Judith 
xv. 13. 
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be concealed. ‘Tristram (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p 
871) thinks that the oleaster is meant here. See Om- 
TREE. G E. P. 
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olive; for the least ruffling of a breeze is apt to' Scripture allusions to the olive (Job xv. 33; Hab. 

eause the flowers to fall: — | iii. 18; Is. xvii. 6; Deut. xxiv. 20). ‘ The sites,” 
* Florebant olex: venti nocuere protervi.”” jeays Mr. Tristram, “of many of the deserted 


Ov. Fast. y. 821. {| towns of Judah bear witness to the former abun- 
dance of the olive, where it now no longer exists, 
by the oil-presses, with their gutters, troughs, and 
cisterns hewn out of the solid rock. I have seen 
many of them far south of Hebron, where not 
iv. 9). It happened not unfrequently that hopes “7 olive has existed ie ce and also ee 
were disappointed, and that «the labor of the olive T™W0NS deserted thickets of Carmel * (Vat. Hist. 
failed’ (llab. iii. 17). As to the growth of the? the Bible, D: 316). Most of the passages which 
tree, it thrives best. in warm and sunny situations. refer to the olive might have been written in our 
it is of a moderate height, with knotty gnarled OW? day, so remarkably do the present customs 
trunks, and a sinooth ash-eolored bark. It grows: accord with those of the oldest known inhabitants 
slowly, but it lives to an immense age. — Its look is | the land. Leyrer (Herzog's Heal-Encyk. x. 547) 
sineularly indicative of tenacious vigor: and this | Wotes Schulz (Leitamgen des Hochsten, v. 86) as 
is the foree of what is said in Scripture of its) &NS that the wild olive may be and is used in 
“ greenness,” as emblematic of strength and pros- the East for grafting the cultivated olive when the 
perity. The leaves, too, are not deciduous. Those latter DEcuMts unfruitful; but Ab 8 generally al- 
who see olives for the first time are occasionally lowed that Paul does not refer in Rom. xi. 17 to 
disappointed by the dusty color of their foliage; ;2Y actual process in nature, but assumes the case 


but those who are familiar with them find an in-| ft the sake of illustration. H. 
expressible charm in the rippling changes of these] * OLIVE-BERRIES (Jam. iii. 12). 
slender eray-zreen leaves. Mr. Ruskin's paves in| [OLIVE.] 
ao Sie of Venice (iil. 175-177) are not at all, OLIVES, MOUNT OF (AVI “TT: 
extravavant. Bicos aie ag oh ae 
The literature of this subject. is verv extensive. Td cpos Tw cAai@y : Aons Olicarum). The 
spake ; >}exact expression “the Mount of Olives ’’ occurs 
All who have written on the trees and plauts of |. pus ees we : : 
ieee . . tin the O. T. in Zech. xiv. only; in the other 
Scripture have devoted some space to the olive. | ; Ae eee ee 
' fs ; | places of the O. T. in which it is referred to, the 
One especially deserves to be meutioned, namely, : oe ot 
mie : » Pe mpm -* form employed is the “ascent of@ the olives” (2 
Thomson, Land and Book, pp. 61-57. But, for -! ae 
pice partes Se ete Cat Sam. xv. 30; A. V. inaccurately “the ascent of 
Biblical illustration, no later work is so useful as Gs i ” OW 
; eee es -” | Mount Olivet’’), or simply “the mount’? (Neh. 
the //icrobotanicor of Celsius, the friend and patron | 7... 5. a aa F 
Ae hanna 1S. vill. 15), “the mount facing Jerusalem '’ (1 K. xi. 
ape oN" 17), or “the mountain which is on the east side of 
* The nolne olive-yards of Attica, which Paul} the city’ (lez. xi. 23). 
must have seen whether he went from Athens to} In the N. T. three forms of the word occur: (1.) 
Corinth by the way of Megara or Pirweus (Acts |The usual one, “The Mount of Olives’? (7d dSpos 
xviii. 1), still preserve their ancient fame. Allusion| cay éda@y). (2.) By St. Luke twice (xix. 29, 
is made above to the olive-press. Dr. W. M. Thom-| xxi. 87); “the mount called Elaién” (7d 8. 1d 
son found several such presses. still well preserved | Kad, éAaidv; Ree. Text, ’EAat@v, which is fol- 
from early Hebrew times, at Um el-Arounia, not | lowed by the A. V.). (3.) Also by St. Luke (Acts 
far from Tyre,a little north of Kdnah. [IKANAU.] |i. 12), the “mount called Olivet ”’ (dp. Td KaA. 
“Two columns, about two feet square and eight | éAam@vos)- 
feet high, stand on a stone base, and have a stone} It is the well-known eminence on the east of 
of the same length and size on the top. Some-j| Jerusalem, intimately and characteristically con- 
times there are two on the top, to make it more| nected with some of the gravest and most signifi- 
firm. These columns are about two fect apart, and | cant events in the history of the Old Testament, 
in the inner sides, facing cach other, are grooves | the New Testament, and the intervening times, and 
cut from near the top to the bottom, about four | one of the firmest links by which the two are united ; 
inches deep and six wide, in which the plank which | the scene of the flight of David and the triumphal 
pressed on the olives moved up and down. ... The} progress of the Son of David, of the idolatry of 
plank was placed upon them and pressed down | Solomon, and the agony and betrayal of Christ. 
by a long beam acting as a lever, by the aid of| If anything were wanting to fix the position of 
the great stones on the top of the columns. . . .| the Mount of Olives, it would be amply settled by 
Close to the press, are two immense stone basins, | the account of the first of the events just named, as 
in which the olives were ground. 1 measured one | related in 2 Sam. xv., with the elucidations of the 
which had recently been uncovered. It was seven} LXX. and Josephus (Ant. vii. 9). David's object 
feet two inches in diameter, a foot deep, with arim| was to place the Jordan between himself and Ab- 
six inches thick; a huge bowl of polished stone,|salom. He therefore flies by the road called “ the 
without a flaw or crack in it? (Bubl. Sacra, xii.| road of the wilderness ’* (xv. 23). This leads him 
832 f.). Lhe same writer (Land and Book, i. 72-| across the Kidron, past the well-known olive-tree® 
76) explains in a striking manner the various| which marked the path, up the toilsome ascent of 


Thus we see the force of the words of Eliphaz the 
Temanite: “ He shall cast off his flower like the: 
olive’ (Job xv. 33). It is needless to add that the 
locust was a formidable enemy of the olive (Amos 


— 





id site tia . | Mishna (Parah, c.8). Its meaning is * oil ” or © oint 
a su=S. * . _ 5) ‘ 
- r) im my > avdBaos Tuy edarwy ; cit ment.” The modern Arabic name for the whole ridge 


vus olivarum. The names applied to the mount in seems to be Jebel es-Zeittn, i. e. Mount of Olives, or 
the Targums are as follows: NSVWT AAW op SAN Jebel Tar, the mount of the mount, meaning, the im- 
FY Tm ee 


(2 Sam. xv. 80, 2 K. xxiii. 13, Kx. xi. 23, Zech. xiv. 4), | Portant mount. 
ignestens! e ef e b The allusion to this tree, which survives in the 
NTWr © (Cant. viii. 8; and Gen. viii. 11, Pscudo-| Lx x. of ver. 18, has vanished from the present Hebrew 


pon. only). The latter is the namo employed in the! text. 
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the mount — elsewhere exactly described as facing 
Jerusalem on the east (1 K. xi.7; Ez. xi. 23; 
Mark xiii. 3) — to the summit,¢ where was a con- 
secrated spot at which he was accustomed to wor- 
ship God. At this spot he again performed his 
devotions —it must have seemed for the last time 
— and took his farewell of the city, “ with many 
tears, as one who had lost his kingdom.’? He then 
turned the summit, and after passing Bahurim, 
probably about where Bethany now stands, con- 
tinued the descent through the “ dry and thirsty ¢ 
land” until he arrived “weary” at the bank of 
the river (Joseph. Ant. vii. 9, §§ 2-6; 2 Sam. xvi. 
14, xvii. 21, 22). 

This, which is the earliest mention@ of the 
Mount of Olives, is also a complete introduction 
to it. It stands forth, with every feature complete, 
almost as if in a picture. Its nearness to Jeru- 
salem; the ravine at its foot; the olive-tree at 
its base; the steep road through the trees ¢ to the 
summit; the remarkable view from thence of Zion 
and the city, spread opposite and almost seeming 


rr = = : P 
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to rise towards the spectator ; the very “stones 
and dust ’’/ of the rugged and sultry descent, — 
‘all are caught, nothing essential is omitted. 

, The remaining references to it in the Old Testa- 
ment are but slight. The “ high places *’ which 
Solomon constructed for the gods of his numerous 
wives, were in the mount ‘“ facing Jerusalem ” 
(1 K. xi. 7) — an expression which applies to the 
Mount of Olives only, as indeed all commentators 
apply it. Modern tradition (see below) has, after 
| some hesitation, fixed the site of these sanctuaries 
on the most southern of the four summits into 
which the whole range of the mount is divided, 
and therefore far removed from that principal 
summit over which David took his way. But 
there is nothing in the O. ‘IT’. to countenance this, 
or to forbid our believing that Solomon adhered to 
the spot already consecrated in the time of his 
father. The reverence which in our days attaches 


to the spot on the very top of the principal summit, 
is probably only changed in its object from what 
it was in the time of the kingdom of Judah. 





Mount of Olives. (#rom Bartlett’s Walks about Jerusalem.) 


During the next four hundred vears we have only 
the brief notice of Josiah’s iconoclasms at this spot. 
Ahaz and Manasseh had no doubt maintained and 
enlarged the original erections of Solomon. ‘These 
Josiah demolished. He * defiled ’’ the high places, 
broke to pieces the uncouth and obscene symbols 





a The mention of the summit marks the road to 
have been that over the present Mount of the Ascen- 
sion. ‘Ihe southern road keeps below the summit the 
whole way. 

b The expression of the text denotes that this was 
a known and frequented spot for devotion. The Tal- 
mudists say that it was the place at which the Ark 


which deformed them, cut down the images, or pos- 
sibly the actual groves, of Ashtaroth, and effectually 
disqualified them for worship by filling up the eav- 
ities with human bones (2 K. xxiii. 13, 14). Another 
two hundred yeara and we find a further mention 
of it —this time in a thoroughly different connec- 


— is referred to this day. The word rendered “ thirsty ’ 
in ver. 1 is the same as that rendered “ weary ” in 2 


Sam. xvi. 14 — FAY. 
4d The author of the Targum Pseudojonathan intro- 


duces it still earlier. According to him. the olive-leaf 
which the dove brought back to Noah was plucked 


and ‘labernacle were first caught sight of in approach- from it. 


ing Jerusalem over the Mount. Spots from which a 


e Tt must be remembered that the mount had not 











sanctuary is visible are still considered in the East as | yet acquired its now familiar name. All that is said is 

themselves sacred. (See the citations in Lightfoot on | that David ‘ ascended by the ascent of the olives.” 

uke xxiv. 50; and compare Mizpen, p.1977 note.) It’ /£ At Bahurim, while David and his men kept the 

is worthy of remark that the expression is where , road, Shimei scrambled along the slope of the over- 

they worshipped God,”’ not Jehovah ; as if it were one | hanging hill above, even with him, and threw stones 

of the old sanctuaries of Elohim, like Bethel or Moreh. | at him, and covered Aint with dust (2 Sum. xvi. 18) [in 
¢ Ps. lxiii. — by its title and by constant tradition ' the Hebrew dusted], 
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fion. It is now the great repository for the vege-| selves to this portion. In general height it is not 
tation of the district, plunted thick with olive, and | very much above the city: 300 feet higher than 
the bushy mortle, and the feathery palm. Go! the Temple mount,¢ bardly more than 100 above 
out’ of the city “inte the mount’? —was the; the so-called Zion. But this is to some extent 
command of Ezra tor the celebration of the first | made up for by the close proximity which exagger- 
anniversary of the Feast of Tabernacles after the ates its height, especially on the side next to it. 

Return from Babylon — © and fetch olive branches; The word “ridge”? has been used above as the 
and ‘oil-tree’ branches and invrtle-boughs, and: only one available | for an eminence of some length 
palm-leaves, and Dement of thick trees to make: and even height, but that word is hardly accurate. 
buoths, as it is written "’ (Neh. vill. 19). There is nothing ‘“ ridge-like ’? in the appearance 

The cultivated and umbraveous character which | of the Mount of Olives, or of any other of the lime- 
is implied in this description, as well as inthe name] stone hills of this district of Palestine; all is 
of the mount, it retained till the N. T. times.) rounded, swelling, and regular in form. At a 
Caphnatha, Bethphage, Bethany, all names of places distance its outline is almost horizontal, gradually 
on the mount, and all derived from some fruit or! sloping away at its southern end; but when ap- 
vevetation, are probably of late origin, certainly of . proached, and especially when seen from below the 
late mention, ‘True, the « palm-branches ’* borne, eastern wall of Jerusalem, it divides itself into 
by the crowd who flocked out of Jerusalem to wel- three, or rather perhaps four, independent summits 
come the «Prophet of Nazareth,’’ were obtained or eminences. Proceeding from N. to S. these occur 
from the city (John xii, 18) — not impossibly in the following order: Galilee, or Viri Galilwi; 
from the gardens of the Temple (Ps. xeii. 12, 13);| Mount of the Ascension; Prophets, subordinate to 
but the boughs whieh they strewed on the ground | the last, and almost a part of it; Mount of Offense. 
before him, were cut or torn down from the fir or} 1. Of these the central one, distinguished by the 
olive trees which shadowed the road round the hill. minaret and domes of the Church of the Ascension, 

At this point in the history it will be conven-j| is in every way the most important. The church, 
ient to describe the situation and appearance of the} and the tiny hamlet of wretched hovels which sur- 
Mount of Olives. It is not so much a * mount”) round it, — the Ke/r ct- Tir, — are planted slightly 
asa ridye, of rather more than a mile in length.| on the Jordan side of the actual top, but not so far 
running in general direetion north and south; cov-|as to hinder their being seen from all parts of the 
ering the whole eastern side of the city, and sereen- | western environs of the mountain, or, in their turn, 
ing it from the bare, waste, uncultivated country — | commanding the view of the deepest recesses of the 
the « wilderness '’ — which lies beyond it, and fills} Kidron Valley (Porter, //undb. p. 103). Three paths 
up the space hetween the Mount uf Olives and the} lead from the valley to the summit. The first 
Dead Sea. At its north end the ridge bends round | — a continuation of the path which descends from 
to the west so ag to form an inelosure to the city | the St. Stephen’s Gate to the Tomb of the Virgin — 
on that side also. But there is this difference, that} passes under the north wall of the inclosure of 
whereas on the north a space of nearly a mile of | Gethsemane, and follows the line of the depression 
tolerably level suriace intervenes between the walls] between the centre and the northern hill. The 
of the city and the rising ground, on the east the | second parts from the first about 50 yards beyond 
mount is close to the walls,@ parted only by that} Gethsemane, and striking off to the right up the 
which from the city itself seeins no parting at all — | very breast of the hill, surmounts the projection on 
the narrow ravine of the Kidron. You descend | which is the traditional spot of the Lamentation 
from the Golden Gateway, or the Gate of St. Ste-] over Jerusalem, and thence proceeds directly up- 
phen, by a sudden and steep declivity, and no; wards to the village. This is rather shorter than 
sooner is the bed of the valley reached than you|the former; but, on the other hand, it is much 
avain commence the ascent of Olivet. So great is] steeper, and the ascent extremely toilsome and 
the effect. of this proximity, that, partly from that, | diflienlt. The third leaves the other two at the 
and partly from the extreme clearness of the air, | N. Ie. corner of Gethsemane, and making a con- 
a spectator from the western part of Jerusalem im-| siderable detour to the south, visits the so-called 
agines Olivet to rise inimediately from the side of | ‘Tombs of the Prophets,” and following a very 
the Haram area (Porter, /andb. p. 103 a; also Stan- | slight. depression which occurs at that part of the 
ley, S. ft P. p. 186). mount, arrives in its turn at the village. 

It is this portion which is the real Mount of {| Of these three paths the first, from the fact that 
Olives of the history. The northern part — in all} it follows the natural shape of the ground, is, un- 
probability Nob,? Mizpeh, and Scopus — is, though | questionably, older than the others, which deviate 
ecologically continuous, a distinct mountain; and] in pursuit of certain artificial objects. Every con- 
the so-called Mount of Evil Counsel, directly south | sideration is in favor of its being the road taken 
of the Cenaculum, is too distant and too com-| by David in his flight. It is, with equal probability, 
pletely isolated by the trench of the Midron to] that usually taken by our Lord and his disciples in 
claim the name. We will therefore confine our-| their morning and evening transit between Jeru- 


eee 


a * This remark may mislead the reader. From 
some positions the mount may appear to be © close to 
the walls,” but is actually one half or three fourth 
of a mile distant, even in that part of the valley where 
Olivet and Moriah approach nearest to each other. 

u. 


* Zion (the Coenaculum) . . . . 2,587 ft. 
© Morinh ? (Haram area). . . «5 2,429 ft. 
N. W. corner of city . . . . . 2,610 ft. 
Valley of Kidron (Gethsemane) . . . 2,251 ft. 
Valley of Kidron (Bir Ey eyes . . « 1.896 ft. 
Bethany . . . . » - » + 1,808 ft. 


b See Mizern, p. 1977. Jordan... . ‘ - 1,209 ft.1 


ce The following ure the elevations of the neighbor- 
hood (above the Mediterranean), according to Van de 
Velde (Memoir, p. 179): — 

Mount of Olives (Church of Ascension) 2,724 ft. 





1 * Compare the table of elevations by Capt. Wilson, vol. 
it. p. 1278 (Amer. ed.). EL 
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talem and Bethany, and that also by which the 
Apostles returned to Jerusalem after the Ascension. 
If the “ Tombs of the Prophets *’ existed before the 
“destruction of Jerusalem (and if they are the Peri- 
stereon of Josephus they did), then the third road 
is next in antiquity. ‘The second — having prob- 
ably been made for the convenience of reaching a 
spot the reputation of which is comparatively mod- 
ern — must be the most recent. 

The central hill, which we are now considering, 
purports to contain the sites of some of the most 
sacred and impressive events of Christian history. 
During the Middle Ages most of these were pro- 
tected by an edifice of some sort; and to judge from 
the reports of the early travellers, the mount must 
at one time have been thickly covered with churches 
and convents. The following is a complete list of 
these, as far as the writer has been able to ascertain 
them. 

(1.) Commencing at the western foot, and going 
gradually up the hill.@ 

6 * Tomb of the Virgin: containing also those of 
Joseph, Joachim, and Anna. 
Gethsemane: containing — 
Olive garden. 
* Cavern of Christ's Prayer and Agony. 
(A Church here in the time of Jerome | 
and Willibald.) 
Rock on which the 3 disciples slept. 
# Place of the capture of Christ. (A Church 
in the time of Bernard the Wise.) 

Spot from which the Virgin witnessed the ston- 
ing of St. Stephen. 

Do. at which her girdle dropped during her As- 
sumption. 

Do. of our Lord’s Lamentation over Jerusalem, | 
Luke xix. 41. (A Church here formerly, | 
called Dominus flevit; Surius, in Mislin, | 
ii. 476.) | 

Do. on which He first said the Lord’s Prayer, or 
wrote it on the stone with his finger (Siv- 
wulf, Early Trav. p. 42). A splendid Church ! 
here formerly. Maundeville seems to give this | 
as the spot where the Beatitudes were pro- 
nounced (/. Tr. p. 177). 

Do. at which the woman taken in adultery was 
brought to Him (Bernard the Wise, /. 7’r. 
p- 28). 

*Tombs of the Prophets (Matt. xxiii. 29): con- 
taining, according to the Jews, those of Elag- 
gai and Zechariah. 

Cave in which the Apostles composed the Creed: 
called also Church of St. Mark or of the 12 
Apostles. 

Spot at which Christ discoursed of the Judgment 
to come (Matt. xxiv. 3). 

Cave of St. Pelagia: according to the Jews, sep- 
ulchre of Huldah the Prophetess. 

*Place of the Ascension. (Church, with subse- 
quently a large Augustine convent at- 
tached.) 

Spot at which the Virgin was warned of her 
death by an angel. In the valley between 











@ The above catulogue has been compiled from 
Quuresmius, Doubdan, and Mislin. The last of these 
works, with great pretension to accuracy, is very in- 
accurate. Collateral references to other works are oc- 
sasionally given. 

6 Plenary Indulgence is accorded by the Church of 
&ome to those who recite the Lord's Prayer and the 
Ave Maria at the spots marked thus (*). 
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the Ascension and Viri Galilei (Maunde- 
ville, p. 177, and so Doubdan); but Maundrell 
(L. 71. p. 470) places it close to the cave of 
Pelagia. 

Viri Galilei. Spot from which the Apostles 
watched the Ascension: or at which Christ 
first. appeared to the 3 Maries after his Res- 
urrection (Tobler, p. 76, ole). 

(2.) On the east side, descending from the 

Church of the Ascension to Bethany. 

The field in which stood the fruitless fig-tree. 

Bethphage. 

Bethany: House of Lazarus. (A Church there in 
Jerome's time; Lib. de Situ, ete. * Beth- 
ania.”’) 

*Tomb of Lazarus. 
*Stone on which Christ was sitting when 
Martha and Mary came to Him. 


The majority of these sacred spots now com- 
mand little or no attention; but three still remain, 
sufficiently sacred — it authentic — to consecrate 
any place. These are: (1.) Gethsemane, at the foot 
of the mount. (2.) The place of the Lamentation 
of our Saviour over Jerusalein, half-way up; and 
(3.) The spot from which Ile ascended, ou the 
summit. 

(1.) Of these, Gethsemane is the only one which 
has any claim to be authentic. Its claims, how- 
ever, are considerable; they are spoken of else- 
where. 

(2.) The first person who attached the Ascension 
of Christ to the Mount of Olives seems to have been 
the Impress Helena (A. p. 325). Eusebius (Ve. 
Const. iii. § 43) states that she erected as a memo- 
rial of that event a sacred house ¢ of assembly on 
the highest part of the mount, where there was a 
eave which a sure tradition (Ad-yos aAnOhs) testi- 
fied to be that in which the Saviour had imparted 
mysteries to his disciples. But neither this ac- 
count, nor that of the same author (Euseb. Demonst. 
‘vang, vi. 18) when the cave is again mentioned, 
do more than name the Mount of Olives, generally, 
as the place from which Christ ascended: they fix 
no definite spot thereon. Nor does the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim, who arrived shortly after the building of 
the church (A. D. 333), know anything of the exact 
spot. Ie naines the Mount of Olives us the place 
where our Lord used to teach his disciples; men- 
tions that a basilica of Constantine stood there 
» . - hecarefully points out the Mount of Trans- 
figuration in the neighborhood (!) but is silent on 
the Ascension. From this time to that of Arculf 
(A. D. 700) we have no information, except the 
casual reference of Jerome (A. D. 390), cited below. 
In that immense interval of 370 years, the basilica 
of Constantine or Helena had given way to the 
round church of Modestus (Tobler, p. 92, nofe), and 
the tradition had become firmly established. ‘The 
church was open to the sky ‘+ because of the passage 
of the Lord's body,” and on the ground in the 
centre were the prints of his feet in the dust 
(pulvere). The cave or spot hallowed by his preach- 
ing to his disciples appears to have been moved off 
to the north of Bethany (arly Trav. p. 6). 


Since that day many changes in detail have oc- 
e 


¢ ‘lepov oiov exxAnaias. This church was sur- 
mounted by a conspicuous gilt cross, the glitter of 
which was visible fur and wide. Jerome refers to it 
several times. See especially Epitaph. Paule, * erux 
rutilans,” and his comment on Zeph. i. 13. 
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surred: the “dust’’ has given way to stone, in 
which the print of first one, then two feet, was 
recognized? one of which by a strange fate is said 
now to rest in the Mosque of the Aksa.@ The build- 
ings too have gone through alterations, additions, 
and finally losses, which has reduced them to their 
present condition: a mosque with a paved and un- 
roofed court of irrecular shape adjoming, round 
which are ranged the altars of yarious Christian 
churches In the centre is the miraculous stone 
surmounted by a cupola and sereened by a Moslim 
Kibleh or praying-place,© with an altar attached, 
vn which the Christians are permitted once a year 
to say mass (Williams, //oly City, li. 445). But 
through all these changes the locality of the As- 
cension has remained constantly the same. 

The tradition no doubt arose from the fact of 
Helena’s having erected her memorial chureh on 
the summit of the hill It has been pointed out 
that she does not appear to have had any intention 
of fixing on a precise spot: she desired to erect a 
memorial of the Ascension, and this she did on the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, partly no doubt 
because of its conspicuous situation, but mainly 
beeause of the existence there of the sacred cavern 
in which our Lord had taucht. It took nearly 
three centuries to harden and narrow this general 
recovnition of the connection of the Mount of Olives 
with Christ, intoa lying invention in contradiction 
of the Gospel narrative of the Ascension. Fora 
contradiction it undoubtedly is. Two aceounts of 
the Ascension exist, both by the same author — 
the one, Luke xsiv. 50,51, the other, Acts 1. 6-11. 
The former only of these names the place at which 
our Lord ascended. That place was not. the sum- 
mit of the mount, but Bethany — “Te led them 
out as far as to Bethany ’’— on the eastern slopes 
of the mount nearly a mile beyond the traditional 
spot.¢ The narrative of the Acts does not name 
the scene of the occurrence, but it states that after 
it had taken place the Apostles «returned to Jeru- 
salem from the mount called Olivet, which is from 
Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey.” It was their 
natural, their only route: but St. Luke is writing 
for Gentiles ignorant of the localities, and there- 
fore he not. only natnes Olivet, but adds the general 
information that it—that is, the summit and 
main part of the mount — was a Sabbath-day’s 
journey from Jerusalem. The specification of the 
distance no inore applies to Bethany on the further 





@ Even the toes were made out by some (Tobler, p. 
108, note). 

6 The “Chapel at the foot of Isa” is at the south 
end of the main aisle of the Aksa, almost under the 
dome. Attached to its northern side is the Pulpit. 
At the time of Ali Bey’s visit (ii. 218, and plate Ixxi.) 
it was called S:dna Aisa, Lord Jesus; but he says 
nothing of the foot-mark, 

e See the plan of the edifice, in its present con- 
dition, on the margin of Sig. VPicrotti's map, 1861. 
Other plans are given in Quuaresmius, ii. 3818, and B. 
Ainico, No. 34. Arculfs sketch is in Tobler (Sr/oah- 
yuelle, ete.). 

¢ Since writing this, the writer has observed that 
Mr. Stanley has taken the same view, almost in the 
same words. (See S. § P. ch. xiv. p. 454.) 

e The Mount of Olives seems to be used for Bethany 
also in Luke xxi. 387, compared with Matt. xxi. 17, 
xxvi. 6, Mark xiv. 3. The morning walk from Beth- 
any did notat any rate terminate with the day after 
his urrivul at Jerusalem. (See Mark xi. 20.) One 
node of reconciling the two narratives — which do not 
aeed reconciling — is to sny that the district of Beth- 


a 
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side of the mount than to Gethsemane on the 
nearer. 
And if, leaving the evidence, we consider the rel- 


ative fitness of the two spots for such an event, 


‘and compare the retired and wooded slopes around 
Bethany, so intimately connected with the last 
period of his life and with the friends who relieved 
the dreadful pressure of that period, and to whom 

| he was attached by such binding ties, with an open 
public spot visible from every part of the city, and 
indeed for miles in every direction — we shall have 
no dithculty in deciding which is the more appro- 
priate seene for the last act in the earthly sojourn 
of One who always shunned publicity even before 
his death, and whose communications after his 
resurrection were confined to his disciples, and 
marked by a singular privacy and reserve 

(3.) The third of the three traditionary spots 
mentioned — that of the Lamentation over Jerusa- 
lem (Luke xix. 41-44) — is not more happily chosen 
than that of the Ascension. It ison a mamelon or 
protuberance which projects from the slope of the 
breast of the hill, about 300 yards above Gethsem- 
ane. ‘The sacred narrative requires a spot on the 
road from Bethany, at which the city or temple 
should suddenly come into view: but this is one 
which can only be reached by a walk of several 
hundred yards over the breast of the hill, with the 
temple and city full in sight the whole time. It 
is also pretty evident that the path which now 
passes the spot, is subsequent in date to the fixing 
of the spot. As already remarked, the natural road 
lies up the valley between this hill and that to the 
north, and no one, unless with the special object 
of a visit to this spot, would take this very in- 
convenient path. The inappropriateness of this 
place has been noticed by many; but Mr. Stanley 
was the first who gave it its death-blow, by point- 
ing out the true spot to take its place. In a well- 
known passage of Sinai and Palestine (pp. 190-193), 
he shows that the road of our Lord's “ Triumphal 
entry * must have been, not the short and steep 
path over the summit used by small parties of pe- 
destrians, but the lonyer and easier route round the 
southern shoulder of the southern of the three 
divisions of the mount, which has the peculiarity of 
presenting two successive views of Jerusalem; the 
first its southwest portion — the modern Zion; the 
second, after an interval, the buildings on the Tem- 
ple mount, answering to the two points in the nar- 





any extended to the summit of the mount. But 
« Bethany ’’ in the N. T. is not a district but a village, 
and it was “as far as” that well-known place that 
‘He led them forth.” 

J * Like the first appearance to the shepherds,” says 
Dr. Iowson, ‘as recorded by St. Luke, like the first 
miracle as described by St. John, like the whole biog- 
raphy, as given both by them and the other two 
Evangelists, was the simplicity and seclusion of his 
departure. At no timo did the Kingdom of God 
‘come with observation.’ Jesus never forced himself 
upon public notice. It was not the men high in 
station who knew Him best — not the men celebrated 
for learning — but the lonely sufferers, the penitent, 
the poor, the degraded, and the despised. The evi- 
dence was sufficient, but not irresistible” (Lectures on 
the Character of St. Paul, p. 280). 

The passage in which this writer has grouped to- 
gether the local and historical associations connected 
with the Mount of Olives, forms one of the most beau- 
tiful passages to be found in our English homilete 
literature (Lectures, pp 227 -232). H. 
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rative — the Hosanna of the multitude, the weep- 
ing of Christ. 

2. We have spoken of the central and principal 
portion of the mount. Next to it on the southern 
side, separated from it by a slight depression, up 
which the path mentioned above as the third takes 
its course, is a hill which appears neither to pos- 
sess, nor to have possessed, any independent name. 
It is remarkable only for the fact that it contains 
the “‘ singular catucomb’’ known as the “ Tombs 
of the Prophets,"’ probably in allusion to the words 
of Christ (Matt. xxiii. 29). Of the origin, and 
even of the history of this cavern, hardly anything 
is known. It is possible that it is the “rock 
called Peristereon,’’ named by Josephus (B. J. v. 
12, § 2) in describing the course of Titus’s great 
wall @ of circumvajlation, though there is not much 
to be said for that view (see Rob. iii. 254, note). 
To the earlier pilgrims it does nut appear to have 
been known; at least their descriptions hardly 
apply to its present size or condition. Mr. Stanley 
(S. f P. p, 453) is inclined to identify it with the 
cave mentioned by Eusebius as that in which our 
Lord taught his disciples, and also with that 
which is mentioned by Arculf and Bernard as con- 
taining ‘the four tables’ of our Lord (Har. Tr. 
pp. 4, 28). The first is not improbable, but the 
eave of Arculf and Bernard seems to have been 
down in the valley not far from the Tomb of the 
Virgin, and on the spot of the betrayal (£. 77. 
p- 28), therefore close to Gethsemane. 

3. The most southern portion of the Mount of 
Olives is that usually known as the “ Mount of 
Offense,’’ Afons Offensionis, though by the Arabs 
called Baten el-IMawa, “the bag of the wind.”’ It 
rises next to that last mentioned; and in the hol- 
low between the two, more marked than the de- 
pressions between the more northern portions, runs 
the road from Bethany, which was without doubt 
the road of Christ's entry to Jerusalem. 

The title Mount of Offense, ® or of Scandal, was 
bestowed on the supposition that it is the “ Mount 
of Corruption,’ © on which Solomon erected the 
high places for the gods of his foreign wives (2 K. 
xxiii. 18; 1K. xi. 7). This tradition appears to 
be of a recent date. It is not mentioned in the 
Jewish travellers, Benjamin, hap-Parchi, or Peta- 
chia, and the first appearance of the name or the 
tradition as attached to that locality among Chris- 
tian writers, appears to be in John of Wirtzburg 
(Tobler, p. 80, note) and Brocardus (Descriptio Ter. 
S. cap. ix.), both of the 13th century. At that 
time the northern summit was believed to have 
been the site of the altar of Chemosh (Brocardus), 
the southern one that of Molech only (Thietmar, 
Peregr. xi. 2). 


a The wall seems to have crossed the Kidron from 
about the present St. Stephen’s Gate to the mount on 
the opposite side. It then * turned south and encom- 
passed the mount as far as the rock called the Dove- 
cot (axpe ms THeptorrepewvos xadovuerns wétpas), and 
the other hill which lies next it, and is over the Valley 
of Siloam.” Peristereon may be uscd as a synonym 
for columbarium, a late Latin word for an excavated 
cemetery ; and there is perhaps some analogy between 
it and the Wady Hammam, or Valley of Pigeons, in 
the neighborhood of Tiberias, the rocky sides of which 
abound in caves and perforations. Or it may be one 
of those half-Hebrew, half-Greek appellations, which 
there is reason to believe Josephus bestows on some 
*f the localities of Palestine, and which have yet to be 
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The southern summit is considerably lower than 
the centre one, and, as already remarked, it is 
much more definitely separated from the surround- 
ing portions of the mountain than the others are 
It is also sterner and more repulsive in its form. 
On the south it is bounded by the Wady en-Nar, 
the continuation of the Kidron, curving rouné 
eastward on its dreary course to 8S. Saba and thé 
Dead Sea. From this barren ravine the Mount of 
Offense rears its rugyed sides by acclivities barer 
and steeper than any in the northern portion of 
the mount, and its top presents a bald and desolate 
surface, contrasting greatly with the cultivation of 
the other summits, and which not improbably, as 
in the case of Mount [bal, suygested the name 
which it now bears. On the steep ledges of its 
western face clings the ill-favored village of Sil- 
wan, a few dilapidated towers rather than houses, 
their gray bleared walls hardly to be distinguished 
from the rock to which they adhere, and inhabited 
by atribe as mean and repulsive as their habita- 
tions. [SILOAM.] 

Crossing to the back or eastern side of this 
mountain, on a half-isolated promontory or spur 
which overlooks the road of our Lord's progress 
from Bethany, are found tanks and foundations 
and other remains, which are maintained by Dr. 
Barclay (City, ete. p. 66) to be those of Bethphave 
(see also Stewart, Vent and Khan, p. 322). 

4. The only one of the four summits remaining 
to be considered is that on the north of the 
“Mount of Ascension’? — the Karem es-Seyad, 
or Vineyard of the Sportsman; or, as it is called 
by the modern Latin and Greek Christians, the 
Viri Galilei. This is a hill of exactly the same 
character as the Mount of the Ascension, and so 
nearly its equal in height that few travellers agree 
as to which is the more lofty. The summits of 
the two are about 400 yards apart. It stands di- 
rectly opposite the N. I. corner of Jerusalem, and 
is approached by the path between it and the 
Mount of Ascension, which strikes at the top into 
a cross path leading to el-/snciyeh and Anata. 
The Arabic name well reflects the fruitful charac- 
ter of the hill, on which there are several vineyards, 
besides much cultivation of other kinds. The 
Christian name is due to the singular tradition, 
that here the two anvels addressed the Apostles 
after our [ord’s ascension —‘ Ye men of Gali- 
lee!” This idea, which is so incompatible, on 
account of the distance, even with the traditional 
spot of the Ascension, is of late existence and inex 
plicable origin. The first name by which we en- 
counter this hill is simply “ Galilee,” 7 Pad:Aala 
(Perdiccas, cir, A. D. 1250, in Reland, Pal. cap. 
lii.). Brocardus (A. p. 1280) describes the moun 


investigated. Tischendorf (Travels in the East, p. 176) 
is wrong in saying that Josephus “alwaya calls it the 
Dovecot.” He mentions it only this once. 

b In German, Berg des Aergernisses. 


i myrmwyran “WT. This seems to be connected 


etymologically in some way with the name by which 
the mount is occasionally rendered in the Targums — 


NTTWID “VV (Jonathan, Cant. viii. 9; Pseudojon, 
Gen. viii. 11) One is probably a play on the other. 

Mr. Stanley (S. § P. p. 188, note) argues that the 
Mount of Corruption was the northern hill (Viri Gali- 
lrei), because the three sanctuaries were scsth of it 
und therefore on the other three summits. 
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tain as the site of Solomon’s altar to Chemosh 

(Deser. cap. ix.), but evidently knows of no name 
for it, and connects it with no Christian event. 

This name may, as is conjectured (Quaresmius, il. 

319, and Reland, p. 341). have originated in its 

being the custom of the Apostles, or of the Galile- 

ans generally, when they came up to Jerusalem, to 

take up their quarters there: or it may be the echo 

or distortion ofan ancient name of the gpot, possi- 

bly the Geliloth of Josh. xviii, 17 — one of the, 
landmarks of the south boundary of Benjamin, | 
which has often puzzled the topographer. But, 
whatever its origin, it came at last to be considered 
as the actual Galilee of northern Palestine, the 
place at which our Lord) appointed to meet his 
disciples after his resurrection (Matt. xxviil. 10), 
the scene of the miracle of Cana (Reland, p. 338). 
This transference, at once so extraordinary and so 
instructive, aruse from the same desire, combined 
with the same astounding want of the critical fae- 
ulty, which enabled the pilzrims of the Middle Ages 
to see without perplexity the scene of the Transfigu 

ration (Bordeaux Piler.), of the Beatitudes (Maun- 
deville, A. Zr. p. 177. and of the Ascension, all 
crowded together on the single summit of the een- 
tral hillof Olivet. It testified to the same feeling 
which has brousht tovether the scene of Jacob's 
vision at Bethel, of the sacrifice of Isane on Moriah, 
and of David's offering in the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, on one hill: and which to this day has 
crowded within the walls of one church ef moder- 
ate size all the events counected with the death 
and resurrection of Christ. 

In the 8th century the plaice of the angels was 
represented by two columns in the Chureh of the 
Ascension itself (Willibald, 4. 7’. p. 19). So it 
remained with some trifling difference, at the time 
of Sawulfs visit (A. bp. 1102), but there was then 
also a chapel in’ existenee — apparently on the 
northern summit — purporting to stand where 
Christ made his first’ appearance atter the resur- 
rection, and called © Galilee.” So it continued at 
Maundeville’s visit (1322). In 1580 the two pil- 
lars were sUIl shown in the Chureh of the Ascen- 
sion (Radzivil), but in the 16th century (Tobler. 
p- 78) the tradition had relinquished its ancient 
and mere appropriate seat, and thenceforth became 
attached to the northern summit, where Maundrell 
(A. D, 1697) encountered it (/. 7’. p. ATL), and 
where it even now retains some hold, the name 
Kualilea being occasionally applied to it by the 
Arabs. (See Vococke and Scholz, in Tobler, p. 
72.) An ancient tower connected with the tradition 
was Incourse of demolition during Maundrell's visit, 
‘a Turk having boucht the field in which it stood.” 

The presence of the crowd of churches and other 
edifices implied in the foregoing description must 
have rendered the Mount of Olives, during the 
early and middle ages of Christianity, entirely un- 
like what it was in the time of the Jewish kingdom, 
or of our Lord. Except the high places on the 
summit the only buildings then to be seen were | 
probably the walls of the vineyards and evardens, 
and the towers and presses which were their inva- 
viable accompaniment. But though the churches: 
we nearly all demolished there must be a consider- | 





ee 





@ These columns appear to hnve been seen as late 
as A.D. 1580 by Radzivil (Williams, Holy City, ii. 127, 
note). 

6 There seems to be some doubt whether this was 
sm annual ceremony. Jerome (Epitaph. Paula, § 12) 
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able difference between the aspect of the mountain 
now and in those days when it received its name 
from the abundance of its olive-groves. It does 
not now stand so precminent in this respect among 
the hills in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. «It 
is only in the deeper and more secluded slope lead- 
ing up to the northernmost summit that these ven- 
erable trees spread into anything like a forest.” 
The cedars commemorated by the Talmud (Light- 
fuvt, ii. 305), and the date-palms implied in the 
name Bethany, have fared still worse: there is not 
one of either to be found within many miles. This 
change is no doubt due to natural causes, varis- 
tions of climate, ete.; but the check was not im- 
probably given by the ravages committed by the 
army of Titus, who are stated by Josephus to have 
stripped the country round Jerusalem for miles and 
wiles of every stick or shrub for the banks con- 
structed during the siege. No olive or cedar, how- 
ever sacred to Jew or Christian, would at such 3 
time escape the axes of the Roman sappers, and, 
remembering how under similar circumstances 
every root and fibre of the smallest shrubs were 
dug up for fuel by the eamp-followers of our army 
at Sebastopol, it would be wrong to deceive our- 
selves by the belief that any of the trees now exist- 
ine are likely to be the same or even descendants 
of those which were standing before that time. 
Exeept at such rare occasions as the passage of 
the caravan of pilgrims to the Jordan, there must 
also be a great contrast between the silence and 
loneliness which now pervades the mount, and the 
busy scene which it presented in later Jewish times. 
Bethphage and Bethany are constantly referred to 
in the Jewish authors as places of much resort for 
business and pleasure. The two large cedars al- 
ready mentioned had below them shops for the sale 
of pigeons and other necessaries for worshippers in 
the Temple, and appear to have driven an enor- 
mous trade (see the citations in Lightfoot, ii. 39, 
305). Two religious ceremonies performed there 
must also have done much to increase the numbers 
who resorted to the mount. The appearance of 
the new moon was probably watched for, certainly 
proclaimed, from the summit —the long torches 
waving to and fro in the moonless night till an- 
swered from the peak of Avurn Surtabeh ; and an 
oeeasion to which the Jews attached so much 
weight would be sure to attract a concourse. The 
second ceremony referred to was burning of the 
Red Heifer.” This solemn ceremonial was enacted 
on the central mount, and ina spot so carefully 
specified that it would seem not difficult to fix it. 
It was due east of the sanctuary, and at such an 
elevation on the mount that the officiating priest, 
as he slew the animal and sprinkled her blood, 
could see the facade of the sanctuary through 
the east gate of the Temple. To this spot 
a viaduct was constructed across the valley on a 
double row of arches, so as to raise it far above all 
possible proximity with graves or other defilements 
(see citations in Lightfoot, ii. 39) The depth of 
the valley is such at this place (about 350 feet from 
the line of the south wall of the present //aram 
area) that this viaduct must have been an impor- 
tant and conspicuous work. It was probably de 





distinctly says so; but the Rabbis assert that from 
Moses to the Captivity it was performed but once; 
from the Captivity to the Destruction eight times 
(Lightfoot, ii. 806). 
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molished by the Jews themselves on the approach 
of Titus, or even earlier, when Pompey led his 
army by ‘Jericho and over the Mount of Olives. 
This would account satisfactorily for its not being 
alluded to by Josephus. During the siege the 10th 
legion had its fortified camp and batteries on the 
top of the mount, and the first, and some of the 
fiercest encounters of the siege took place here. 
“The lasting glory of the Mount of Olives,” it 
has been well said, “belongs not to the Old Dis- 
pensation, but to the New. Its very barrenness 
of interest in earlier times sets forth the abundance 
of those associations which it derives from the 
closing scenes of the sacred history. Nothing, per- 
haps, brings before us more strikingly the contrast 
of Jewish and Christian fecling, the abrupt and 
inharmonious termination of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion —if we exclude the culminating point of the 
Gospel history — than to contrast the blank which 
Olivet presents to the Jewish pilgrims of the Mid- 
dle Ages, only dignified by the sacrifice of ‘the 
red heifer;’ and the vision too great for words, 
which it offers to the Christian traveller of all times, 
as the most detailed and the most authentic abid- 
ing place of Jesus Christ. By one of those strange 
coincidences, whether accidental or borrowed, which 
occasionally appear in the Rabbinical writings, it is 
said in the Midrash,@ that the Shechinah, or Pres- 
ence of God, after having finally retired from Jeru- 


salem, ‘dwelt’ three years and a half on the Mount 


of Olives, to see whether the Jewish people would 
not repent, calling, ‘ Return to me, O my sons, and 
I will return to you; * ¢ Seek ye the Lord while He 
may be found, call upon Him while He is near: ’ 
and then, when all was in vain, returned to its own 
place. Wu ether or not this story has a direct al- 
lusion to the ministrations of Christ, it is a true 
expression of his relation respectively to Jerusalem 
and to Olivet. It is useless to seek for traces of 
his presence in the streets of the since ten times 
captured city. It is impossible not to find them in 
the free space of the Mount of Olives” (Stanley, 
S. f P. p. 189). 

A inonograph on the Mount of Olives, exhausting 
every source of information, and giving the fullest 
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hold of Philologus. It is stated by :*zeudo-Hippoly 
tus that he was one of the severty disciples, ana 
underwent martyrdom at Rome: and Baronius ven- 
tures to give A. b. 69 as the date of his death. 
W. T. B. 


OLYM’PIUS (OaAvumos: Olympius). One 
of the chief epithets of the Greek deity Zeus, so 
called from Mount Olympus in Thessaly, the abode 
of the gods (2 Mace. vi. 2). [See JUPITER, vol. ii. 
p- 1518 6.) 

OMAE’RUS (CIcpaipos ; [Vat. Manpos ; 
Ald. "Iwudnpos:] Abramus). AMRAM of the sons 
of Bani (1 Esdr. ix. 34; comp. zr. x. 34). The 
Syriac seems to have read * [shmael.”’ 


OMAR (728 (perh. eloquent, fluent): 
"AQuap: Alex. Quay in Gen. xxxvi. 11: Omar). 
Son of Eliphaz the first-born of Msau, and “duke ” 
or phylarch of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 11. 15; 1 Chr. 
i. 36). The name is supposed to survive in that 
of the tribe of lair Arabs east of the Jordan. 
Bunsen asserts that Omar was the ancestor of the 
Bne *fammer in northern Edom (Bibelwerk, 
Gen. xxxvi. 11), but the names are essentially dif 
ferent. 

O/MEGA (6). The last letter of the Greek 
alphabet, as Alpha is the first. It is used meta- 
phorically to denote the end of anything: “Iam 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending 
. . the first and the last’ (Rev. i. 8,11 [Ree. 
Text]). The symbol WS, which contains the 
first and last letters of the ILebrew alphabet, is, 
according to Buxtorf (Lex. Tudm. p. 244), “amony 
the Cabalists often put mystically for the beginning 
and end, like A and Q in the Apocalypse." Schoett- 
gen (for. Heb. p. 1086) quotes from the Jalkut 
Rubeni on Gen. i. 1, to the effect that in JN are 


comprehended all letters, and that it is the name of 
the Shechinah. [ALrira.] 


OMER. [Weicits AND MEAsunes.] 
NTA 


OW’RI (TSY, ie. TANTSY, probably 
“servant of Jehovah” (Giesenius): “AuBpi, [exe. 


references, will be found in Tobler’s Siluahquelle | Mic. vi. 16, ZauBpt; Vat. ZauBper, exc. 2 Kk. viii. 
und der Oelberg, St. Gallen, 1852. The ecclesias- | 26 (Vat.l), 2 Chr. xxii. 2, AuBpess Alex. ZauBpr, 


tical traditions are in Quaresmius, /lucidatio Terre 
Sancte, ii. 277-340, &e. Doubdan's account (Le 
Voyage de la Terre Sainte, Paris, 1657) is excel- 
lent, and his plates very correct. ‘The passages 
relating to the mount in Mr. Stanley's Sinat and 
Palestine (pp. 185-195, 452-454) are full of in- 
struction and beauty, and in fixing the spot of our 
Lord’s lamentation over Jerusalem he has certainly 
made one of the most important discoveries ever 
made in relation to this interesting locality. G. 


OLIVET (2 Sam. xv. 30; Acts i. 12), prob- 
ably derived from the Vulgate, mons qui vocatur 
Oliveti in the latter of these two passages. [See 
JLIVES, Mount oF. ] 


* OLIVE-YARD. 
* OLOFER’NES. 
OLYM’PAS (Odupras: Olympias), a Chris- 


sian at Rome (Rom. xvi. 15), perhaps of the house- 


[OLIVE. | 


[HOLOFERNEs. ] 


@ Rabbi Janna, in the Midrash Tehillim, quoted by 


exc. 2 K. vill. 26, AuBpi;| 'Auaptios, Joseph. 
Ant, vili. 32, § 53 Ameri). 1. Originally + captain 
of the host’ to ELAn, was afterwards hiriself 
king of Israel, and founder of the third dynasty 
When FElah was murdered by Zimri at, Tirzah, 
then capital of the northern kingdom, Omri was 
engaged in the siege of Gibbethon, situated in the 
tribe of Dan, which had been occupied by the Phi- 
listines, who had retained it, in spite of the effurts 
to take it made by Nadab, Jeroboam’s sen and 
successor. As soon as the army heard of Elah’s 
death, they proclaimed Omri king. Thereupon he 
broke up the siege of Gibbethon, and attacked 
Tirzah, where Zimri was holding his court ag king 
of Israel. The city was taken, and Zimri perished 
in the flames of the palace, after a reign of seven 
days. (Zimnt.] Omri, however, was not allowed 
to establish his dynasty without a strugele avainst 
Tibni, whom “half the people’? (1 K. xvi. 21) de- 
sired to raise to the throne, and who was bravely 


glory of Jehovah is said to have left Jerusalem and 


Lightfoot, fi. 89. Can this statement have originated | tuken its stand on the Mount of Olives — the moun: 
in the mysterious passnge, Ez. xi. 23, in which the | tain on the east side of the city ? 


» 
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assisted by his brother Joram.¢ The civil war 
lasted four vears (cf. 1 K. xvi. 15, with 23). Af- 
ter the defeat and death of Tibni and Joram, Oinri 
reigned for six vears in Tirzah, although the palace 
there was destrosed; but at the end of that time, 
in spite of the proverbial beauty of the site (Cant. 
vi. 4. he transferred his residence, probably from 
the proved inability of ‘Tirzah to stand a siege, to 
the mountain Shomron, better known by its Greek 
name Samaria, whieh he bought for two talents of 
silver from a rich man, otherwise unknown, called 
Shemer.2 It is situated about six miles from 
Shechem, the most ancient of Ilebrew capitals; 
and its position, according to Prof. Stanley (S. g° 
Pp. 240), “combined, in a union not elsewhere 
found in Palestine, strenath, fertility, and beauty.” 
Bethel, however, remained the religions metropolis 
of the kingdom, and the calf worship of Jeroboam 
was maintained with inereased determination and 
disregard of God's law (1 KK. xvi. 26). At Samaria 
Omri reigned for six vears more. He seems to 
have been a vigorous and unserupulous ruler, anx- 
ious to strengthen his dynasty by intereourse and 
allianees with foreign states. Thus he made a 
treaty with Benhadad I, hing of Damascus, though 
on very unfavorable conditions, surrendering to him 
some frontier cities (1) K.xx. 34), and among them 
probably Ramoth-ailead (1 NX. xxii. 3), and admitting 
Into Samaria a resident Syrian) embassy, which is 
described by the expression ‘he made streets in 
Samaria"? for Benhadad. (See the phrase more 
fully explained under AttaAB.) As a part of the 
same system, he united his son in marriage to the 
daughter of a principal Phenician prince, which 
led to the introduction into [srael of Baal-worship, 
and all its attendant calamities and crimes. This 
worldly and irreligious policy is denounced by 
Micah (vi. 16) under the name of the statutes of 
Omri,’ which appear to be contrasted with the 
Lord’s precepts to his people, to do justly, and to 
love merey, and to walk humbly with thy God.”’ 
It. achieved, however, a temporary success, for Omri 
left his kingdom in peace to his son Ahab; and his 
family, unlike the ephemeral dynasties which had 
preceded him, gave four kings to Israel, and oc- 
cupied the throne for about half a century, till it 
was overthrown by the great reaction against Baal- 
worship under Jehu. The probable date of Omri's 
aceession (¢. e. of the deaths of Elah and Zimri) 
was B. ¢. 935: of Tibni’s defeat and the beginning 
of Omri's sole reign, B. Cc. 931, and of his death, 
B.C. 919. G. E. L. C. 
2. (Amapia: [Vat. Apapeia.}) One of the 
sons of Becher the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). 
3. (Aupi; [Vat. Aupe]) A descendant of 
Pharez the son of Judah (1 Chr. ix. 4). 
@ The LXX. read in 1 K. xvi. 22, xat ancOare 
@aPvi cat lwpap 6 adeAos atrov ev TH Katpw éxcira. 
\wald pronounces this an © offenbar iichter Zusatz.” 
b* The founders of cities have usually given to 
them their own names, but Omri relinquished that 
honor and called Samuria after the former owner of 
she hill. The fact, however, of his having built the 
city, which the Biblical name suppresses, has been 
rontirmed by an unexpected witness. In the Assyrian 
inscriptions Samaria is found designated as Beth 
Khwonrt, i.e. house or © palace of Omri.” See 
Layard, Discovertes in the Ruins of Nineveh and Bab- 
yion, p. 6138, and Rawlinson’s Five Monarchies, ii. 365. 
Dean Stanley treats of the reign of ' the house of Omri ” 
ax one of the great epochs of Jewish history (Lectuc-es 
an the Jewish Church, ii. 3138-376). H 

















ON 


4. (AuBpl; [Vat. ApBpe;) Alex. Ap 
Son of Michael, and chief of the tribe of 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 18). 


ON (JOS: Adv; Alex. Avvay: Hon). The son 
of Peleth, and one of the chiefs of the tribe of 
Reuben who took part with Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram in their revolt against Moses (Num. xvi. 1). 
lis name does not again appear in the narrative 
of the conspiracy, nor is he alluded to when refer- 
ence is made to the final catastrophe. Possibly he 
repented ; and indeed there is 8 Rabbinical tradition 
to the effect that he was prevailed upon by his wife 
to withdraw from his accomplices. Abendana’'s 
note is, behold On is not mentioned again, for be 
was separated from their company after Moses 
spake with them. And our Rabbis of blessed 
memory said that his wife saved him.’’ Josephus 
(And. iv. 2, § 2) omits the name of On, but retains 
that of his father in the form @adaois, thus ap- 
parently identifying Peleth with Phallu, the son 
of Keuben. W.A. W. 


ON (798, 78. TUS [see below]: [Jer.] “Ay, 
[Gen.] ‘HAsovwoAts [Alex. IAtouroAis]: Hel- 
opolis), a town of lower Egypt, which is mentioned 
in the Bible under at least two names, BETH- 


) 


‘sHemesn, CW SWE (Jer. xliii. 13), corre 


sponding to the ancient Egyptian sacred name 
HIA-RA, “the abode of the sun,” and that above, 
corresponding to the common name AN, and per- 


haps also spoken of as Ir-ha-heres, OTTTIT “WY, 


or ODI —, the second part being, in this case, 
either the [Egyptian sacred name, or else the He- 


brew OT, but we prefer to read “4 city of de- 


struction.” ([R-HA-HERES.] The two names were 
known to the translator or translators of Exodus in 
the LX.X. where On is explained to be Heliopolis 
(Qvh eorw ‘HAtovmoars, i. 11); but in Jeremiah 
this version seems to treat Beth-shemesh as the 
name of a temple (rots orvAous ‘HAsoundAcas, 
Tovs ev “Qv, xliii. 18, LAX. 1. 13). The Coptic 


version gives Woatas the equivalent of the names 


in the LXX., but whether as an Egyptian word or 
such a word Hebraicized can scarcely be deter- 
mined.¢ 


The ancient Egyptian common name is written 
AN, or AN-T, and perhaps ANU; but the essen- 
tial part of the word is AN, probably no more was 
pronounced. ‘There were two towns called AN, 
Heliopolis, distinguished as the northern, AN- 
MENHEET, and Hermonthis, in Upper Egypt, as 
the southern, AN-RES (Brugsch, Geogr. Jnschr. 

c Tho latter is perhaps more probable, as the letter 
we represent by A is not commonly changed into the 
Coptic unless indeed one hierogly phic form of the 
name should be read ANU, in which case the last 
vowel might have been trunsposed, and the first incor- 
porated with it. Brugsch (Geogr. Inschr. 1. 254) sup- 
poses AN and ON to be the same, ‘as the Egyptian A 
often had a sound intermediate between a and 0.” 
But this does not admit of the change of the a vowel 
to the long vowel 0, from which it was as distinct a 


from the other Icng vowel EE, respectively like N 
and Y, ) and ‘ 
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ON ON age | 


. 254, 255, Nos. 1217 a, 6, 1218, 870, 1225).) was set up late in the reign of Sesertesen J., head 
As to the meaning, we can say nothing certain.| of the 12th dynasty, dating B. c. cir. 2050. Ac- 
Cyril, who, as bishop of Alexandria, should be! cording to Manetho, the bull Mnevis was_ first 
listened to on such a question, says that On signi-| worshipped here in the reign of Kaiechos, second 
fied the sun (Oy dé eoTL Kar’ avTovs é ALS, ad king of the 2d dynasty (Bb. Cc. 2400). x the 
, earliest times it must have been subject to the Ist 

Hos. p. 145), and the Coptic OTCSSLS (MM), dynasty so long as their sole rule Tasted, which was 
OFESS, OTOESSL (S), “light,” has there-| perhaps for no more than the reigns of Menes (1. c. 
fore been compared (see La Croze, Lez. _|eir. 2717) and Athothis: it doubtless next came 
71, 189), but the hieroglyphic form is UBEN, under the covernment of the Memphites, of the 3d 
“shining,” which has no connection with AN. | (B.C. cir. 2640), 4th, and 6th dynasties: it then 
Heliopolis was situate on the east side of the | passed into the hands of the Diospolites of the 12th 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, just below the point dynasty, and the Shepherds of the 15th; bu 
of the Delta, and about twenty miles northeast of | whether the former or the latter held it first, ot 


Memphis. It was before the Roman time the cap- 
ital of the Heliopolite Nome, which was included in 


it was contested between them, we cannot as yet 
determine. During the long period of anarchy 


that followed the rule of the 12th dynasty, when 
Lower Egypt was subject to the Shepherd kings, 
Heliopolis must have been under the government 
of the strangers. With the accession of the [Sth 
dynasty, it was probably recovered by the Kyyp- 


Lower Egypt. Now, its site is above the point of 
the Delta, which is the junction of the Phatmetic, 
or Damietta branch and the Bolbitine, or Rosetta, 
and about ten miles to the northeast of Cairo. The 
oldest monument of the town is the obelisk, which 








Plain and Obelisk of Heliopolis. 





tians, during the war which Aiihmes, or Amosis, | beautiful obelisk, which is of red granite, 68 feet 
head of that line, waged with the Shepherds, and 2 inches high above the pedestal, and bears a ded- 
thenceforward held by them, though perhaps more | ication, showing that it was sculptured in or after 
than once occupied by invaders (comp. Chabas, | his 30th year (cir. 2050) by Sesertesen I., first 





Papyrus Magique Harris), before the Assyrians 
conquered Egypt. 
frontier, must have made it always a post of special 
importance. [No-Amon.] 

The chief object of worship at Heliopolis was 
the sun, under the forms RA, the sun simply, 


whence the sacred name of the place, ITA—RA, | the sun. 


“the abode of the sun,” and ATUM, the setting 
sun, or sun of the nether world. Probably its chief 
temple was dedicated to both. SHU, the son of 
Atum, and TAFNET, his daughter, were also here 
worshipped, as well as the bull Mnevis, sacred to 
RA, Osiris, Isis, and the Phenix, BENNU, prob- 
ably represented by a living bird of the crane 
kind. (On the mythology see Brugsch, p. 254 ff.) 
The temple of the sun, described by Strabo (xvii. 
vp. 8C5, 806), is now only represented by the single 


Its position, near the eastern 


king of the 12th dynasty (B. c. cir. 2080-2045). 
There were probably far more than a usual number 
of obelisks before the gates of this temple, on the 
evidence of ancient writers, and the inscriptions of 
some yet remaining elsewhere, and no doubt the 
reason was that these monuments were sacred to 
Heliopolis was anciently famous for its 


‘learning, and udoxus and Vlato studied under its 
‘priests; but, from the extent of the mounds, it 
‘seems to have been always «a small town. 


The first mention of this place in the Bible is 
in the history of Joseph, to whom we read Pharach 
gave ‘to wife Asenath the daughter of Poti-pherah, 
priest of On *’ (Gen. xli. 45, comp. ver. 50, and xlvi. 


20). Joseph was probably governor of Egypt under 


a king of the 15th dynasty, of which Memphis was, 
at least for a time, the capital. In this case he 
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would doubtless have lived for part of the year at ; miles distant from Heliopolis in a northerly diree- 


Memphis, and therefore near to Heliopolis. 
name of .Asenath’s father was appropriate to a Ile- 
liopolite, and especially to a priest of that place 
(thourh accarding to some he may have been a 
prince), for it means “ Belonging to Ra,” or “ the 
sun.’ ‘The name of Joseph's master Potiphar is 
the same, but with a slight difference in the He- 
brew orthouraphy. According to the LXX. ver- 
sion, On Was one of the cities built for Pharaoh by 
the oppressed Israelites, for it mentions three 
“strong cities’? instead of the two “treasure 
cities’ of the Heb., adding On to Pithom and 
taamses (Kal @koddunoay mdédAeis Oxupas TH 
apap, Thy Te Medw, xa ‘Payecon, xal“Qy, 4 
eotiv ‘HAwurodts, Ex. i. 11). If it be intended 
that these cities were founded by the labor of the 
people, the addition is probably a mistake, although 
Heliopolis may have been ruined and rebuilt: but 
it is possible that they were merely fortified, prob- 
ably as places for keeping stores. Heliopolis lay at 
ho vreat distance from the land of Goshen and from 
Raamses, and probably Pithom also. 


% 


Tsainh has been supposed to speak of On when 
he prophecies that one of the five cities in Isevpt 
that should speak the language of Canaan, should 
be called Ir-ha-heres, which may mean the City of 
the Sun, whether we take * heres " to be a Hebrew 
or an Keyptian word; but the reading “a city of 
destruction “’ seems preferable, and we have no evi- 
dence that there was any Jarve Jewish settlement at 
Heliopolis, although there may have been at one 
time from its nearness to the town of Onias, [[R- 
HA-WERES; ONtAs.] Jeremiah speaks of On under 
the name Beth-shemesh, “the house of the sun,” 
where he predicts of Nebuchadnezzar, “ Ie shall 


break also the pillars [? SVIASM, but, perhaps, 


statues, comp. IDOL, ii. 1119] of Beth-shemesh, 
that [is] in the Jand of Egypt; and the houses of 
the gods of the Egyptians shall he burn with fire ” 
(xliti. 13). By the word we have rendered “ pil- 
lars,’ obelisks are reasonably supposed to be 
meant, for the number of which before the temple 
of the sun Heliopolis must have been famous, and 
perhaps by “the houses of the gods,” the temples 
of this place are intended, as their being burnt 
would bea proof of the powerlessness of Ra and 
Atum, both forms of the sun, Shu the god of 
light, and Tafnet a fire-coddess, to save their dwel- 
lings from the very clement over which they were 
supposed to rule. Perhaps it was on account of 
the many false gods of Heliopolis, that in Izekiel. 
On is written Aven, by a change in the punctua- 
tion, if we can here depend on the Masoretie text, 
and so made to signify “vanity,” and especially 
the vanity of idolatry. The prophet foretells, «The 
young men of Aven and of Pi-beseth shall fall by 
the sword: and these [cities] shall go into captiv- 
itv’? (xxx. 17). Pi-beseth or Bubastis is doubtless 
apoken of with Heliopolis as in the same part 
of Keypt, and so to be involved in a common 
calamity at the same time when the land should 
be invaded. 

After the age of the prophets we hear no more 
in Scripture of Heliopolis. Local tradition how- 
ever, points it out as a place where our Lord and 
the Virgin came, when Joseph broight them into 
I-gypt, and a very ancient sycamore is shown as a 
tree beneath which they rested. ‘The Jewish settle- 
ments in this part of Egypt, and especially the 
town of Onias. which was probably only twelve 


The | tion, but a little to the eastward (Modern Egypt 


and Thebes, i. 297, 298), then flourished, and were 
nearer to Palestine than the heathen towns like 
Alexandria, in which there was any large Jewish 
population, so that there is much probability in 
this tradition. And, perhaps, Heliopolis itself may 
have had a Jewish quarter, although we do not 
know it to have been the Ir-ha-heres of Isaiah. 
R. S. P. 


O’NAM (S28 [strong, vigorous]: Ondo, 
‘Qvav; Alex. Quay, Qvav: Onam). 1 One of 
the sons of Shobal the son of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 23: 
1 Chr. i. 40). Some Hebrew MSS. read “ Onan.” 

2. ('O¢du; Alex. Ovvoza.) The son of Jerah- 
meel by his wife Atarah (1 Chr. ii. 26, 28). 


ONAN (]2)N [strong, vigorous]: Abvdy: 
Onan). The second son of Judah by the Canaan- 
itess, “the daughter of Shua’”’ (Gen. xxxviii 4; 1 
Chr. ii. 3). On the death of Er the first-born, it 
was the duty of Onan, according to the custom 
which then existed and was afterwards established 
by a definite law (Deut. xxv. 5-10), continuing to 
the latest period of Jewish history (Mark xii. 19), 
to marry his brother's widow and perpetuate his 
race. But he found means to prevent the conse- 
quences of marriage, and what he did was evil 
in the eyes of Jehovah, and He slew him also,” as 
IIe had slain his elder brother (Gen. xxxviii. 9). 
His death took place before the family of Jacob 
went down into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 12; Num. xxvi. 
19). W. A. W. 


ONES’IMUS (‘Oviaimos [profitable or use- 
ful): Onesimus) is the name of the servant or 
slave in whose behalf Paul wrote the® Epistle to 
Philemon. He was a native, or certainly an inhab- 
itant of Colossee, since Paul in writing to the church 
there speaks of him (Col. iv. 9) as &s éoriw ef buar, 
‘one of you.”? This expression confirms the pre- 
sumption which his Greek name affords, that he was 
a Gentile, and not a Jew, as some have argued from 
udAtora euof in Phil. 16. Slaves were numerous 
in Phrygia, and the name itself of Phrygian was 
almost synonymous with that of slave. Hence it 
happened that in writing to the Colossians (iii. 22 
-iv. 1) Paul had occasion to instruct them concern- 
ing the duties of masters and servants to each other. 
Onesimus was one of this unfortunate class of per- 
sons, as is evident both from the manifest implica- 
tion in OUKETL ws SovAoyv in Phil. 16, and from the 
ceneral tenor of the epistle. There appears to have 
been no difference of opinion on this point among 
the ancient commentators, and there is none of any 
critical weight among the modern. The man escaped 
from his master and fled to Rome, where in the 
midst of its vast population he could hope to be 
concealed, und to baflle the efforts which were 80 
often made in such cases for retaking the fugitive. 
(Walter, Die Geschichte des Rom. Rechts, ii. 62 f) 
It must have been to Rome that he directed his 
way, and not to Cresarea, as some contend; for the 
latter view stands connected with an indefensible 
opinion respecting the place whence the letter 
was wrilten (see Neander’s Pflanzung, ii. 506). 
Whether Onesimus had any other motive for the 
flizht than the natural love of liberty we have not 
the means of deciding. It has been very generally 
supposed that he had committed some offense, 
theft or embezzlement, and feared the punishment 
of his guilt. But as the ground of that opinioa 
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we must know the meaning of 73{xnoe in Phil. 
18, which is uncertain, not to say inconsistent with 
any such imputation (see notes in the /prséle to 
Philemon, by the American Bible Union, p. 60).¢ 
Commentators at all events go entirely beyond the 
evidence when they assert (as Conybeare, Life and 
Epistles of Paul, ii. 467) that he belonged to the 
dregs of society, that he robbed his master, and 
confessed the sin to Paul. ‘Though it may be 
doubted whether Onesimus heard the Gospel for the 
first time at Rome, it is beyond question that he 
was led to embrace the Gospel there through the 
Apostle’s instrumentality. The language in ver. 
10 of the letter (6y éyévynoa év rots 5ecpois pov) 
is explicit on this point. As there were believers in 
Phrygia when the Apostle passed through that 
region on his third missionary tour (Acts xviii. 23), 
and as Onesimus belonged to a Christian house- 
hold (Phil. 2), it is not improbable that he knew 
something of the Christian doctrine before he went 
to Rome. How long a time elapsed between his 
escape and conversion, we cannot decide; for mpds 
&pay in the 15th verse, to which appeal has been 
made, is purely a relative expression, and will not 
justify any inference as to the interval in question. 


After his conversion, the most happy and friendly 
relations sprung up between the teacher and the 
disciple. The situation of the Apostle as a captive 
and an indefatigable laborer for the promotion of 
the Gospel (Acts xxviii. 30, 31) must have made 
him keenly alive to the sympathies of Christian 
friendship & and dependent upon others for various 
services of a personal nature, important to his effi- 
ciency as a minister of the word. Qnesimus ap- 
pears to have supplied this twofold want in an 
eminent degree. We see from the letter that he 
won entirely the Apostle’s heart, and made him- 
self so useful to him in various private ways, or 
evinced such a capacity to be so (for he may have 
goue back to Colossze soon after his conversion), 
that Paul wished to have him remain constantly 
with him. Whether he desired his presence as a 
personal attendant or as a minister of the Gospel, 
is not certain from fa diaxovy jo in ver. 13 of 
the epistle. Be this as it may, Paul's attachment 
to him as a disciple, as a personal friend, and as a 
helper to him in his bonds, was such that he yielded 
him up only in obedience to that spirit of self- 
denial, and that sensitive regard for the feelings or 
the rights of others, of which his conduct on this 
occasion displayed so noble an example. 


There is but little to add to this account, when 
we pass beyond the limits of the New Testament. 
The traditionary notices which have come down to 
us are too few and tov late to amount to much as 
historical testimony. Some of the later fathers 
assert that Onesimus was set free, and was subse- 
quently ordained Bishop of Bercea in Macedonia 
(Constit. Apost. vii. 46). The person of the same 


@ * This milder view of the conduct of Onesimus 
has been generally overlooked or denied by interpret- 
ers. We are glad to be able to adduce for it so eminent 
® name as that of Dr. Bleek in his more recently pub- 
lished Vorlesungen iib. die Briefe an die Kolosser, den 
Philemon, etc. (Berl. 1865). His words are (p. 166 f.) : 
The clandestine escape of Onesimus might itself be 
regarded as a wrong against his master; and so also 
‘he loss of personal service which he had failed to 
render in his absence might be viewed as a debt which 
he had incurred. Whether it was known to the Apostle 
that he had committed some other offense, especially 
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name mentioned as Bishop of Ephesus in the first 
epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians (Hefele, Patrum 
Apost. Opp., p- 152) was a different person (see 
Winer, /tealw. ii. 175). 1t is related also that 
Onesimus finally made his way to Rome again, 
and ended his days there as a martyr during the 
persecution under Nero. H. B. H. 
ONESIPH’ORUS (‘Ovnaigopos [bringer 
of profit]) is named twice only in the N. T., 
namely, 2 Tim. i. 16-18, and iv. 19. In the former 
passage Paul mentions him in terms of grateful 
love, as having a noble courage and gencrosity in 
his behalf, amid his trials as a prisoner at Rome, 
when others from whom he expected better things 
had deserted him (2 Tim. iv. 16); and in the latter 
passage he singles out “the household of Onesiph- 
orus'’ as worthy of a special greeting. It hag 
been made a question whether this friend of the 
Apostle was still living when the letter to Timothy 
was written, because in both instances Paul speaks 
of the household” (in 2 Tim. i. 16, 8d ZAcos 
6 xUpios TS’ Ovnatpdpou ofxw), and not separately 
of Onesiphorus himself. If we infer that he was 
not living, then we have in 2 Tim. i. 18, almost an 
instance of the apostolic sanction of the practice 
of praying for the dead. But the probability is 
that other members of the family were also active 
Christians; and as Paul wished to remember them 
at the same time, he grouped them together under 
the comprehensive rdv ’Ov. olxov (2 Tim. iv. 19), 
and thus delicately recognized the common merit, 
as a sort of family distinction. The mention of 
Stephanas in 1 Cor. xvi. 17, shows that we need 
not exclude him from the Srepava olxov in 1 Cor. 
i. 16. It is evident from 2 Tim. 1.18 (S¢a év 
'E~erw dinxdynoe), that Onesiphorus had his 
home at Ephesus; though if we restrict the salu- 
tation near the close of the epistle (iv. 18) to his 
family, he himself may possibly have been with 
Paul at Rome when the latter wrote to Timothy. 
Nothing authentic is known of him beyond these 
notices. According to a tradition in Fabricius 
(Lux /vang. p. 117), quoted by Winer (Lead. ii. 


175), he became bishop of Corone in Messenia. 
wn mys 
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ONVARES (Onmapns [Alex. -vei-]), a name 
introduced into the Greek and Syriac texts of 1 
Mace. xii. 19 by a very old corruption. The true 
reading is preserved in Josephus (Ard. xii. 4, § 10) 
and the Vulgate, (Ovia ‘Apetos, Onie Arius), 
and is given in the margin of the A. V. 


ONVAS (‘Ovias: Onias), the name of five 
high-priests, of whom only two (1 and 3) are men- 
tioned in the A. V., but an account of all is here 
given to prevent confusion. 1. [Vat.! Sin. lomas.] 
The son and successor of Jaddua, who entered on 
the office about the time of the death of Alexander 
the Great, cir. B. c. 3380-309, or, according to Kuse- 
bius, 300 (Joseph. Ant. xi. 7,§ 7). According to 


embezzlement or theft, as many writers assume, we do 
not know. From this passage we by no means dis- 
cover this ; and, indeed, it is hardly probable that, if 
the Apostle hand known or conjectured any such thing, 
he would have expressed himself in so half-sportive a 
mnanner as he has done.” H. 

b * This trait of Paul’s character, which made the 
personal sympathy of others so important to him, Dr. 
Howson has illustrated with great beauty and effect im 
his Lectures on the Character of St. Paul (pp. 68-61). 

H. 
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Josephus he was father of Simon the Just (Joseph. | Onias, to whom the high-priesthood belon 


Ant. xii. 2, § 4; Ecelus. 1. 1). 
vol. i. p. 651 a; Srvon.] 





ONIAS 
ged by 


[ECcCLESIASTICUS, | Tight, appears to have supported throughout the 


alliance with Egypt (Joseph. B. J. i. 1, § 1), and 


2. The son of Simon the Just (Joseph. Ani. xii. {receiving the protection of Ptol. Philometor, he 


4,$1). He was a minor at the time of his father’s 
death (cir. B.C. 290), and the high-priesthood was 
oecupied in succession by his uncles Eleazar and 
Manasseh to his exclusion. He entered on the 
otlice at last cir. B. c. 240, and his conduct threat- 
ened to precipitate the rupture with Egypt, which 
afterwards opened the way for Syrian oppression. 
QOnias, from avarice, it is said —a vice which was 
likely to be increased by his long exclusion from 
power — neglected fur several years to remit to 
Ptol. Euergetes the customary annual tribute of 20 
talents. The king claimed the arrears with threats 
of violence in case his demands were not satisfied. 
Onias still refused to discharge the debt, more, as 
it appears, from self-will than with any prospect. of 
successful resistance. The evil consequences of this 
obstinacy were, however, averted by the policy of 
his nephew Joseph, the son of Tobias, who visited 
Ptolemy, ureed the imbecility of Onias, won the 
favor of the king, and entered into a contract for 
farming the tribute, which he carried out with 
success. QOnias retained the high-priesthood till 
his death cir. B. C. 226, when he was succeeded by 
his son Simon IT. (Joseph. wtné. xii. 4). 

3. The son of Simon H., who succeeded his 
father in the high-priesthood, cir. B. c. 198. In the 
interval which had elapsed since the government 
of his grandfather the Jews had transferred their 
allegiance to the Syrian monarehy (Dan. xi. 14), 
and for a time enjoyed tranquil prosperity. In- 
ternal dissensions furnished an oceasion for the first 
act of oppression. Seleucus Philopator was in- 
formed by Simon, governor of the Temple, of the 
riches contained in the sacred treasury, and he 
made an attempt to seize them by force. At the 
prayer of Onias, according to the tradition (2 Mace. 
iii.), the sacrilege was averted; but the high-priest 
was obliged to appeal to the king himself for sup- 
port against the machinations of Simon. Not long 
afterwards Seleucus died (B.C. 175), and Qnias 
found himself supplanted in the favor of Antiochus 
Epiphanes by his brother Jason, who received the 
high-priesthood from the king. Jason, in turn, 
was displaced by his youngest brother Menelaus, 
who procured the murder of Onias (cir. 8. c. 171), 
in anger at the reproof which he had received from 
him for his sacrilege (2 Macc. iv. 32-38). But 
thowzn his iinteous zeal was thus fervent, the 
punishment which Antiochus inflicted on his mur- 
derer was a tribute to his “sober and modest 
behavior ’’ (2 Mace. iv. 37) after his deposition 
from his office. [ANDRONTICUS, vol. i. p. 0-4] 

It was probably during the government of Onias 
IIL. that the communication between the Spartans 
and Jews took place (1 Mace. xii. 19-23; Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 4,§10). [Spartans.] low powerful an 
impression he made upon his contemporaries is seen 
from the remarkable account of the dream of Judas 
Maccabeus before his great victory (2 Mace. xv. 
12-16). 

4. The youngest brother of Onias UI., who bore 
the same name, which he afterwards exchanved for 
Menelaus (Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 1). [MENELAUS | 

5. The son of Onias II., who sought a retize 
i Evypt from the sedition and sacrilege which dis- 
vraced Jerusalem. The immediate oceasion of his 
flight was the triumph of “the sons of ‘Tobias,’’ 
~ gained by the interference of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


endeavored to give a unity to the Hellenistic Jews, 
which seemed impossible for the Jews in Palestine. 
With this object he founded the Temple at Leon- 
topolis [ON], which occupies a position in the his- 
tory of the development of Judaism of which the 
importance is commonly overlooked: but the dis- 
cussion of this attempt to consolidate Hellenism 
belongs to another place, though the connection 
of the attempt itself with Jewish history could not 
be wholly overlooked (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 3; B. J. 
i. 1, § 1, vii. 10, § 2; Ewald, Gesch. iv. 405 ££; 
Herzfeld, Gesch. ii. 460 ff., 557 ff.). B. F. W. 

THE CITY OF ONIAS, THE REGION OF ONIAS, 
the city in which stood the temple built by Onias, 
and the region of the Jewish settlements in Egypt. 
Ptolemy mentions the city as the capital of the 
Heliopolite nome: ‘HAtoroAlrns vouss, Ka) pr 
tpdémoAts ‘Ovlow (iv. 5, § 53); where the reading 
‘HAlou is not admissible, since Heliopolis is after- 
wards mentioned, and its different position dis- 
tinctly laid down (§ 54). Josephus speaks of “the 
region of Onias,” ’Oviov xeépa (Ant. xiv. 8, § 1; 
B. J. i. 9, § 4; comp. vii. 10, § 2), and mentions 
a place there situate called “the Camp of the 
Jews,” "lovdalwy orpardéredov (Ant. xiv. 8, § 2; 
B. J. 1. ¢.). In the spurious letters given by him 
in the account of the foundation of the temple 
of Onias, it is made to have been at Leontopolis 
in the [Ieliopolite nome, and called a strong place 
of Bubastis (Ant. xiii. 3, §§ 1, 2); and when 
speakiny of its closing by the Romans, he says that 
it was in a region 180 stadia from Memphis, in 
the Heliopolite nome, where Onias had founded a 
castle (lit. watch-post, @povpiov, B. J. vii. 10, §§ 
2, 3,4).  Leontopolis was not in the Heliopolite 
nome, but in Ptolemy's time was the capital of the 
Leontopolite (iv. 5, § 51), and the mention of it is 
altogether a blunder. There is probably also a 
confusion as to the city Bubastis; unless, indeed, 
the temple which Onias adopted and restored were 
one of the Ingyptian goddess of that name. 

The site of the city of Onias is to be looked for 
in some one of those to the northward of Heliopolis 
which are called 7'el el- Yahood, “the Mound of 
the Jews,’ or Tel el- Yahoodeeyeh, “the Jewish 
Mound.”’ Sir Gardner Wilkinson thinks that there 
is little doubt that it is one which stands in the 
cultivated land near Shibbeen, to the northward 
of Heliopolis, in a direction a little to the east, at 
a distance of twelve miles. ‘Its mounds are of 
very great height.’’ He remarks that the distance 
from Memphis (29 miles) is greater than that given 
by Josephus; but the inaccuracy is not extreme 
Another mound of the same name, standing on 
the edge of the desert, a short distance to the south 
of Belbays, and 24 miles from Heliopolis, would, 
he thinks, correspond to the Vicus Judsorum of 
the /tinerary of Antoninus, (See Afodern Egypt 
and Thebes, 1. 297-300.) 

During the writer’s residence in Egypt, 1842- 
1849, excavations were made in the mound sup- 
posed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson to mark the site 
of the city of Onias. We believe, writing only 
from memory, that no result was obtained but 
the discovery of portions of pavement very much 
resembling the Assyrian pavements now in the 
British Museum. 

Krom the account of Josephus, and the nal 
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given to one of them, ‘the Camp of the Jews,”’ 
these settlements appear to have been of a half- 
military nature. The chief of them seems to have 
been a strong place; and the same is apparently 
the case with another, that just mentioned, from 
the circumstances of the history even more than 
from its name. This name, though recalling the 
“ Camp’? where Psammetichus I. established his 
Greek mercenaries [MIGDOL], does not prove it 
was a military settlement, as the “Camp “%f the 
Tyrians’’ in Memphis (Her. ii. 112) was perhaps 
in its name a reminiscence of the Shepherd occu- 
pation, for there stood there a temple of “the 
Foreign Venus,’’ of which the age seems to be 
shown by a tablet of Amenoph II. (B. c. cir. 1400) 
in the quarries opposite the city in which Ash- 
toreth is worshipped, or else it may have been 
a merchant-settlement. We may also compare 
the Coptic name of El-Geezeh, opposite Cairo, 


Tne CSO$J,which has been ingeniously con- 


jectured to record the position of a Persian camp. 
The easternmost part of Lower Egypt, be it re- 
membered, was always chosen for great military 
settlements, in order to protect the country from 
the incursions of her enemies beyond that frontier. 
Here the first Shepherd king Salatis placed an 
enormous garrison in the stronghold <Avaris, the 
Zoan of the Bible (Manetho, ap. Jos. c. Ap. i. 
14). Here foreign mercenaries of the Saite kings 
of the 26th dynasty were settled; where also the 
greatest body of the Igyptian soldiers had the 
lands allotted to them, all being established in the 
Delta (Her. ii. 164-166). Probably the Jewish 
settlements were established for the same purpose, 
more especially as the hatred of their inhabitants 
towards the kings of Syria would promise their 
opposing the strongest resistance in case of an 
invasion. 

The history of the Jewish cities of Egypt is a 
very obscure portion of that of the Hebrew nation. 
We know little more than the story of the founda- 
tion and overthrow of one of them, though we 
may infer that they were populous and _ politically 
important. [t seems at first sight remarkable that 
we have no trace of any literature of these settle- 
ments; but as it would have been preserved to us 
by either the Jews of Palestine or those of Alex- 
andria, both of whom must have looked upon the 
worshippers at the temple of Onias as schismatics, 
it could scarcely have been expected to have come 
down to us. k. S. P. 


ONIONS (oY2z2, betsalim: TA Kpdupva: 
cepe). ‘There is no doubt as to the meaning of 
the Hebrew word, which occurs only in Num. xi. 
5, as one of the good things of Egypt of which 
the Israelites regretted the loss. Onions have been 
from time immemorial a favorite article of food 
amongst the Meyptians. (See Her. ii. 125; Tlin. 
xxxvi. 12.) The onions of Egypt are much milder 
in flavor and less pungent than those of this 
country. Hasselquist (7vav. p. 290) says, ‘* Who- 
ever has tasted onions in gypt must allow that 
none can be had better in any other part in the 
universe: here they are sweet; in other countrics 

a In Neh. vi. 2 the Vat. MS., according to Mal, 
reads ev mediw ev @. - - 

hb The tradition of the Talmudists is that it was left 
Intact by voshua, but burnt during the war of Gibeah 
‘Jadg. xx. 48), and that 1 Chr. viii. 12 describes its 
restoration (See Targum on this latter passage.) 
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they are nauseous and strong. . . . . They eat 
them roasted, cut into four pieces, with some bits 
of roasted meat which the Turks in Egypt call 
kebab; and with this dish they are so delighted 
that I have heard them wish they might enjoy it 
in Paradise. They likewise make a soup of them.”’ 
W. OH. 

* The Israelites might have spared their mur 
murings, in regard to the loss of Egyptian onlong 
as the onions of alestine have the same sweet 
and delicious flavor that characterizes those of 


Ieypt. They are still called dies (bust) by 


the Arabs. They enter into almost every process 
of cookery in Palestine and Syria. G. E. P. 

ONO (1398, and once 3N [strong]: in Clr. 
(Avdv,| Alex. [Qyw]; elsewhere [Vat. Alex.] 
Qvey® and Qyw: Ono). One of the towns of 
Benjamin. It does not appear in the catalocues 
of the Book of Joshua, but is first found in 1 Chr. 
vill. 12, where Shamed or Shamer is said to have 
built Ono and Lod with their ‘daughter villaves.”’ 
It was therefore probably annexed by the Benja- 
nites subsequently to their original settlement.) 
like Aijalon, which was allotted to Dan, but is 
found afterwards in the hands of the Benjamites 
(1 Chr. viii. 13). The men of Lod, Hadid, and 
Ono, to the number of 725 (or Neh. 721) re- 
turned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 33; Neh. vil. 37; see also 1 Esdr. y. 22). 
[Onus. ] 

A plain was attached to the town, and bore its 
name — Likath- Ono, “the plain of Ono” (Neh. 
vi. 2), perhaps identical with the ‘ valley of crafts- 
men’’ (Neh. xi. 35). By Eusebius and Jerome it 
is not named. The Rabbis frequently mention it, 
but without any indication of its position further 
than that it was three miles from Lod. (Sce the 
citations from the Talmud in Lightfoot, Chor. 
Decad on S. Mark, ch. ix. § 3.) A village called 
Kefr ?Ana is enumerated by Robinson among the 
places in the districts of Remleh and Lydd (Bibl. 
ftes. Ist ed. App. 120, 121). This village, almost 
due N. of Lydd, is suggested by Van de Velde 
(Afemowr, p. 337) as identical with Ono. Against 
the identification however are, the difference in 
the names — the modern one containing the Ain, 
—and the distance from Lydda, which instead of 
being 3 milliaria is fully 5, being more than 4 
Inglish miles according to Van de Velde’s map. 
Winer remarks that Aet Unie is more suitable 
as far as its orthography is concerned; but on the 
other hand Beit Unia is much too far distant 
froin Lind to meet the requirements of the pas 
suges quoted above. G. 

O/NUS (‘Qvods: om. in Vulg.). The form in 
which the name Oxo appears ip 1 Esdr. v. 22. 

ONYCHA (norne,” shechéleth: Byvk: onyx) 
according to many of the old versions denotes the 
operculum of some species of Strombus, a genus of 
gasteropodous Mollusca. The Hebrew word, which 
appears to be derived from a root which means * to 
shell or peel off,’ occurs only in Ex. xxx. 34, as 
one of the ingredients of the sacred perfume; in 


c omy, an unused root, 1. q. AY; whenee 
(See Geseniun 








probably our word “shell,” scale.” 
S. v.) 
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Ecelus. xxiv. 15, Wisdom is compared to the pleas- | odoratus in the old books; with regard to the odor 
ant odor yielded by galbanum, onyx, and sweet he writes, — ‘+The horny opercula when burnt ab 
storax.”’ There ean be little doubt that the dvvé emit an odor which some may call sweet according 
of Dioseorides (ii. 10), and the onyc of Pliny'to their fancy.’ Bochart (/fieroz. iii. T97) be- 
(xxxii.) 10, are identical with the operculum of a lieves some kind of bdellium is intended; but there 
Strombus, perhaps S. lentiginosus. There is fre- can be no doubt that the dyvg of the LXX. de- 
quent mention of the ve in the writings of Ara-| notes the operculum of some one or more species 
bian authors, and it would appear from them that! of strombus. For further information on this sub- 
the operculum of several kinds of strombus were, ject see Kumph (Armboinische Raritdten-Kammer, 
prized as perfumes. ‘The following is Dioscorides’ | cap. xtii. p. 48, the German ed. Vienna, 1766), 
description of the gyvg: “ The onyx is the opereu- | and compare also Sprengel (Comment. ad Dioscor. 
luin of a shell-fish resembling the purpura, which | ii. 10); Forskal (Desc. Anim. 148, 21, “ Unguis 
ix found in India in the nard-producing lakes; it is | odoratus ”’); Philos. Transac. (xvii. 641); John- 
odorous, because the shell-fish feed on the nard,| ston (/utroduc. to Conchol. p. 77); and Gesenius 


and is collected after the heat has dried up the (Thes. s. ¥. norm’). “ W. H. 


marshes: that is the best kind which comes from | ig 

the Red Sea, and is whitish and shining; the Bab-| ONYX (CTW, shoham : 6 AlOos 6 mpdsivos, 
cudpaydos, sapdus, ene oo BnpvaAduoy, brut; 
Aq. capSdvvé; Symm. and ‘Theod. dyvé and Syvé: 


ylonian kind is dark and smaller than the other; 
both have a sweet odor when burnt, something like 
onychinus (lapis), sardonychus, onyx). The A. V. 


eastoreum.’’ Jt is not easy to see what Dioscori- 








des can mean by *nard-producing Jakes.’’ The 
bye, “nail,” or “claw,’? seems to point to the 
operculum of the Strombidce, which is of a claw 
shape and serrated, whence the Arabs call the mol- 








b. 


A. Strombus Diane The Operculum. 


lusk “the devil's claw;’’ the Unguis odoratus, or 
Blatta byzantina, — for under both these terms ap- 
parently the devil claw (Teu/clsklauw of the Ger- 
mans, see Winer, eal. s. v.) is alluded to in old 
English writers on Materia Medica — has by some 
been supposed no longer to exist. Dr. Lister Ja- 
ments its loss, believing it to have been a good 
medicine “ from its strong aromatic smell.’ Dr. 
Gray of the British Museum, who has favored us 
with some remarks on this subject, says that the 
opercula of the different kinds of Strombule agree 
with the figures of Blutia bysantina and Unguis 


a Since the above was written, we have been fa- 
vored with a communication from Mr. Daniel Ilan- 
bury, on the subject of the Blatta byzantina of old 
Phannacological writers, as well as with specimens of 
the substance itself, which it appears is still found in 
the bazaars of the East, though not now in much de- 
mand. Mr. Ifanbury procured some specimens in 
Damascus in October (1860), and a friend of his bought 
some in Alexandria a few months previously. The 
article appears to be always mixed with the opercula of 
some species of #usus. As regards the perfume as- 
cribed to this substance, it does not appear to us, from 
a specimen we burnt, to deserve the character of the 
excellent odor which has been ascribed to it, though 
it is not without an aromatic scent. See a figure of 
the true B. byzant. in Matthiolus’ Comment. in Di- 
oscor. (ii. 8), where there is a long discussion on the 
pubject; also a figure of Blatta byzantina and the 


uniformly renders the Hebrew shéham by “ onyx;” 


the Vulgate too is consistent with itself, the sar- 
donyx (Job xxviii. 16) being merely a variety of 
the onya; but the testimonies of ancient interpret- 
ers generally are, as Gesenius has remarked, di- 
verse and ambiguous. The shdhim stone is men- 
tioned (Gen. ii. 12) as a product of the land of 
Havyilah. ‘Two of these stones, upon which were 
engraven the names of the children of Israel, six on 
either stone, adorned the shoulders of the high- 
priest’s ephod (Ex. xxviii. 9-12), and were to be 
worn as ‘stones of memorial’ (see Kalisch on Ex. 
l.c.). A shéham was also the second stone in the 
fourth row of the sacerdotal breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 
20). Shdham stones were collected by David for 
adorning the Temple (1 Chr. xxix. 2). In Job 
xxviii. 16, it is said that wisdom ‘cannot be val- 
ued with the gold of Ophir, with the? precious 
shéham or the sapphire.’’ The shdham is men- 
tioned as one of the treasures of the king of Tyre 
(Iz. xxviii. 13). There is nothing in the contexts 
of the several passages where the Hebrew term oc- 
curs to help us to determine its signification. 
Braun (De Vest. sac. Heb. p. 727) has endeavored 
to show that the sardonyx is the stone indicated, 
and his remarks are well worthy of careful perusal. 
Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, § 5, and B. J. v. 5, § 7) ex- 
pressly states that the shoulder-stones of the high- 
priest were formed of two large sardonyxes, an 
onyx being, in his description, the second stone in 
the fourth row of the breastplate. Some writers 
believe that the “ beryl” is intended, and the au- 
thority of the IL.XX. and other versions has been 
adduced in proof of this interpretation; but 
tN ie ila A Ee EE SS 


operculum of Fusus in Pomet’s Histoire des Drogues, 
1694, part 2, p.97. “ Mansfield Parkyns,”’ writes Mr. 
Hanbury, “in his Life in Abyssinia (vol. i. P- 419), 
mentions among the exports from Massowah, a certain 
article called Doofu, which he states is the operculum 
of a shell, and that it is used in Nubia as a perfume, 
being burnt with sandal-wood. This bit of informa- 
tion is quite confirmatory of Forskal’s statement con- 
cerning the Dofr el afrit — (Is not Parkyns’s * Doofa’ 


meant for ofr yiad ?)—namely, ‘e Mochha per 


Suds. Arabes etiam afferunt. Nigritis fumigatorium 
est.? 

b The Rey. C. W. King writes to us that “ A large, 
perfect sardonyx is still precious. A dealer tells me 
he saw this summer (1861) in Paris one valued at 
£1,000, not engraved."’ 
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glance at the head of this article will show that the 
).XX. is most inconsistent, and that nothing can, 
"m consequence, be learnt from it. Of those who 
identify the shoham with the bery] are Bellermann 
(Die Urim und Thummim, p. 64), Winer (Bib. 
Realwért. i. 333), and Losenmiiller (The Mineral- 
ogy of the Bible, p. 40, Bib. Cab.). Other inter- 
pretations of skéham have been proposed, but all 
are mere conjectures. Braun traces shéham to the 
Arabic sachma, “ blackness’: ‘Of such a color,” 
says he, ‘are the Arabian sardonyxes, which have 
a black ground-color.”” ‘This agrees essentially 
with Mr. King’s remarks (Antique Gems, p. 9): 
«‘ The Arabian species,’’ he says, ‘‘ were formed of 
black or blue strata, covered by one of opaque 
white; over which again was a third of a vermilion 
color.”” But Gesenius and Fiirst refer the Hebrew 
word to the Arabic saham, “to be pale.’’? ‘The 
different kinds of onyx and sardonyx,? however, are 
so variable in color, that either of these definitions 
is suitable. They all form excellent materials for 
the engraver's art. The balance of authority is, 
we thiuk, in favor of some variety of the onyx. 
We are content to retain the rendering of the A. 
V., supported as it is by the Vulgate and the ex- 
press statement of so high an authority as .Jose- 
phus,° till better proofs in support of the claims 
of some other stone be forthcoming. As to the 
“ Onyx” of Kcclus. xxiv. 15, see ONYCHIA. 
W. 4H. 


OPHEL (pyr, always with the def. arti- 
cle [swelling, hill]: "Oméa, 6’ADdA, ['OpAd: Vat. 
Orda, Apadrs Opoadr;] Alex. o OddAa, [Apaa, 
Zopaa:] Ophel). A part of ancient Jerusalem. 
The name is derived by the lexicographers from a 
root of similar sound, which has the force of a 
swelling or tumor (Gesenius, Thes.; Fiirst, /Zdch. 
ii. 169 6). It does not come forward till a late 
period of Old ‘Test. history. In 2 Chr. xxvii. 3, 
Jotham is said to have built much “ on the wall of 
Ophel.’” Manasseh, amonyst his other defensive 
works, **compassed about Ophel,"? (dbid. xxxiii. 
14). From the catalogue of Nehemiah's repairs to 
the wall of Jerusalem, it appears to have been near 
the “ water-gate’’ (Neh. iii. 26) and the “great 
tower that lieth out’’ (ver. 27). Lastly, the for- 
mer of these two passages, and Neh. xi. 21, show 
that Ophel was the residence of the Levites. It is 
not again mentioned, though its omission in the 
account of the route round the walls at the sanc- 
tification of the second Temple, Neh. xii. 31-40, 
is singular. 

In the passages of his history parallel to those 
quoted above, Josephus either passes it over alto- 
gether, or else refers to it in merely general 
terms — ‘very large towers’ (Ant. ix. 11, § 2), 
‘very high towers” (x. 3, § 2). But in his ac- 





a The onyx has two strata, the sardonyx three. 

6 Who speaks from actual observation: he ex- 
pressly notices the fine quality of these two pieces of 
sardonyx.’?—(C. W. Kina.) 

¢ * The explorations of Lieut. Warren have demon- 
strated the incorrectness of the theory here named 
respecting the line of the east wall of the Temple-area, 
and confirmed the view given under JERUSALEM (§ iv. 
Amer. ed.). Ss. W. 

d * Later observations require us to modify this 
opinion. Mr. Grove inserts the following note on p. 
80 of Clark’s Bible Atlas (Lond. 1868): * ‘There seems 
reason to suspect that the Hill of the Akra, the Hill 
of the Temple, and Ophel, were originally three sep- 

142 
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count of the last days of Jerusalem he mentions it 
four times as Ophla (6 ’O@Ad, accompanying it ag 
in the Hebrew with the article). The first of these 
(B. J. ii. 17, § 9) tells nothing as to its position; 
but from the other three we can gather something, 
(1.) The old wall of Jerusalem ran above the spring 
of Siloam and the pool of Solomon, and on reach- 
ing the place called Ophla, joined the eastern porch 
of the Temple (B. J. v. 4, § 2). (2.) “Jolin held 
the ‘Temple and the places round it, not a little in 
extent, — both the Ophla and the valley called Ke- 
dron”’ (/éed. v. 6, § 1). (3.) After the capture of 
the Temple, aud before Titus had taken the upper 
city (the modern Zion) from the Jews, his soldiers 
burnt the whole of the lower city, lying in the 
valley between the two, ‘and the place called the 
Ophila "’ (/did. vi. 6, § 3). 

From this it appears that Ophel was outside the 
south wall of the Temple, and that it lay between 
the central valley of the city, which debouches 
above the spring of Siloam, on the one hand, and 
the east portico of the Temple on the other. Tho 
east portico, it should be remembered, was not on 
the line of the east wall of the present haram, but 
330 feet further west, on the line of the solid wall 
Which furms the termination of the vaults in the 
eastern corner.¢ [See JERUSALEM, Vol. ii. 1314; 
and the Plan, 1316.] This situation agrees with 
the mention of the “ water-gate’’ in Neh. iii. 26, 
and the statement of xi. 21, that it was the resi- 
dence of the Levites. Possibly the “ great tower 
that lieth out,’ in the former of these, may be the 
“tower of Ider’? —mentioned with  Ophel of the 
daughter of Zion,’’ by Micah (iv. 8), or that named 
in an obscure passage of Isaiah — “ Ophel and watche 
tower” (xxxii. 14; A. V. inaccurately “ forts and 
towers "’). 

Ophel, then, in accordance with the probable root 
of the name, was the swelling declivity by which 
the Mount of the Temple slopes off on its southern 
side into the Valley of Hinnom— a long, narrowish 
rounded spur or promontory, which intervenes be- 
tween the mouth of the central valley of Jerusalem 
(the Tyropwon) and the Kidron, or Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat.@ Half-way down it on its castern face 
is the “ Fount of the Virgin,” so called; and at its 
toot the lower outlet of the same spring —the Pool 
of Siloam. Tow much of this declivity was covered 
with the houses of the Levites, or with the suburb 
which would naturally gather round them, and 
where the ‘great tower ’’ stood, we have not at 
present the means of ascertaining.¢ 

Professor Stanley (Sermons on the Apostolic Age, 
pp: 329, 330) has ingeniously conjectured that the 
name Oblias (‘QBAlas)— which was one of the 
titles by which St. James the Less was distin- 
cuished from other Jacobs of the time, and which 
is explained by Hevesippos (useb. //ist. cl. ii. 


arate heights. Lieutenant Warren has discovered 
what he conceives may have been either a deep ditch 
or a natural valley, now filled up with earth, running 
from ease to west, just north of tho platform of the 
Domo of the Rock (Letter, Nov. 12, 1867, p. 43); and 
the Tyropoeon gully probably turned sharply round 
to the east, at the southwest corner of the Temple 
substruction, so as to cut off the Temple Mount from 
Ophel. (Dec. 12, 1857, p. 52.)” H. 

e First (H/wé. ii. 169) states, without a word that 
could lead a reader to suspect that there was any 
doubt on the point, that Ophel is identical with Millo 
It way be so, only there is not a particle of evidence 
for or against it. 
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23) as meaning “ bulwark (sepsoxy#) of the | alone. 
people,’ — was in its original form Ophli-am 4! may be 


(ay boy. In this connection it is a singular 


coincidence that St. James was martyred by being 
thrown from the corner of the Temple, at, or close 
to, the very spot which is named by Josephus as the 
boundary of Ophel. (James, vol. ii. 1207; Es- 
RoGEL, i. 741 &.] Ewald, however (Geschichte, 


vi. 204, note), restores the name as Sy en, as 


if from Dar, a fence or boundary. [CHEBEL.] 


This has in its favor the fact that it more closely 
avrecs in signification with mepioxy than Ophel 
does. 

The Ophel which appears to have been the resi- 
dence of Elisha at the time of Naaman’s visit to 
him (2 K. v. 24: A.V. “the tower’’) was of 
course a different place from that spoken of above. 
The narrative would seem to imply that it was not 
far from Samaria; but this is not certain. The 


LXX. and Vulg. must have read Dok,  dark- 


ness,” for they give 7d crorewdy and respert 
respectively. G. 


O’PHIR (ADIN, “ES [sce below]: Oddelp: 
Ophir). 1. The eleventh in order of the sons of 
Joktan, coming immediately after Sheba (Gen. x. 
29; 1 Chr. i. 23). So many important names in 
the genealogical table in the 10th chapter of 
Genesis — such as Sidon, Canaan, Asshur, Aram 
(Syria), Mizraim (the two Fevpts, Upper and 
Lower), Sheba, Caphtorim, and Philistim (the Phil- 
istines) —represent the name of some city, country, 
or people, that it is reasonable to infer that the 
same is the case with all the names in the table. 
It frequently happens that a father and his sons in 
the genealovy represent districts geographically con- 
ticuous to cach other; yet this is not an invari- 
able rule, for in the case of Tarshish the son of 
Javan (ver. 10), and of Nimrod the son of Cush, 
whose kingdom was Babel or Babylon (ver. 11), a 
gon was conceived as a distant colony or offshoot. 
But there is one marked peculiarity in the sons 
of Joktan, which is common to them with the 
Canaanites alone, that precise geographical limits 
are assigned to their settlements. Thus it is said 
(ver. 19) that the border of the Canaanites was 
from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, unto Gaza; 
as thou goest, unto Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha:” and in 
like manner (vv. 29, 30) that the dwelling of the 
sons of Joktan was “from Mesha, as thou goest 
unto Sephar a mountain of the east." The pecul- 
jar wording of these geoyraphical limits, and the 
fact that the well-known towns which define the 
border of the Canaanites are mentioned so nearly 
in the same manner, forbid the supposition that 
Mesha and Sephar belonged to very distant coun- 
tries, or were comparatively unknown: and as 
many of the sons of Joktan — such as Sheba, 
Ilazarmaveth, Almodad, and others — are by com- 
mon consent admitted to represent settlements in 
Arabia, it is an obvious inference that all the set- 
tlements corresponding to the names of the other 
sons are to be sought for in the same peninsula 





@ Some of the MSS. of Eusebius have tho name 
Nzleam (‘N¢Aedu), preserving the termination, though 
they corrupt the former part of the word. 
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Hence, as Ophir is one of those sons, it 
regarded as a fixed point in discussions 
concerning the place Ophir mentioned in the book 
of Kings, that the author of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis regarded Ophir the son of Joktan as 
corresponding to some city, region, or tribe ir 
Arabia. 

Etymology. — There is, seemingly, no suffieient 
reason to doubt that the word Ophir is Semitic, 
although, as is the case with numerous proper 
namex known to be of Hebrew origin, the precise 
word does not occur as a common name in the 


Bible. See the words from “EN and “DY in 
Gesenius’s Thesaurus, and compare "Agdp, the 
metropolis of the Sabeans in the Periplus, attrib- 
uted to Arrian. Gesenius suggests that it means 
a ‘fruitful region,” if it is Semitic. Baron von 
Wrede, who explored Hadhramaut in Arabia in 
1843 (Journal of the R. Geographical Society, 
vol, xiv. p. 110). made a small vocabulary of Him- 
varitic words in the vernacular tongue, and amongst 
these he gives ofir as signifying red. He says 
that the Mahra people call themselves the tribes 
of the red country (c/i7"), and called the Red Sea, 
bahr ofir, If this were so, it might have some 
what of the same relation to aphar, “dust” or 


“dry ground”? (Sand Y being interchangeable), 
that adom, “red,’”? has to adamah, “ the ground.” 
Still it is unsafe to accept the use of a word of 
this kind on the authority of any one traveller, 
however accurate ; and the supposed existence 
and meaning of a word ofr is recommended for 
special inquiry to any future traveller in the same 
district. 

2. (Sougip, ZwoHlp, [and ’"Npelp; Vat. Zoupeip, 
TwHerp, Swpetpa, Npetp; Alex. Soverp, Swpnpay 
Npepde, NHeip; Sin. in Job and Is., ZwoHeip, 
Ywpip, Zovpep:] Ophira, 1 K. ix. 28, x. 11; 2 
Chr. viii. 18, ix. 10: in 1 K. ix. 28 the transla. 
tion of the LXX. is eis LwoHipa [Vat. Swpnp 
Alex. Swpapa], though the ending in the origina 
merely denotes motion towards Ophir, and is no 
part of the name.) <A seaport or region from 
which the Hebrews in the time of Solomon ob- 
tained gold, in vessels which went thither in con- 


junction with Tyrian ships from Ezion-geber, neat 


Elath, on that branch of the Red Sea which is 
now called the Gulf of Akabah. The gold was 
proverbial for its fineness, so that “ gold of Ophir” 
is several times used as an expression for fine gold 
(Ps. xlv. 9; Job xxviii. 16; Is. xiii, 12; 1 Chr. 
xxix. 4); and in one passage (Job xxii. 24) the 
word « Ophir’? by itself is used for gold of Ophir, 
and for gold generally. In Jer. x. 9 and Dan. 
x. 5 it is thought by Gesenius and others that 
Ophir is intended by the word «Uphaz” — 
there being a very trifling difference between 
the words in Ilebrew when written without the 
vowel-points. In addition to gold, the vessels 
brought from Ophir almug-wood and _ precious 
stones. 

‘The precise geographical situation of Opbir has 
long been a subject of doubt and discussion. Cal 
met (Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. % Ophir” re 
carded it as in Armenia; Sir Walter Raleigh 
(History of the World, book i. ch. 8) thought it 
was one of the Molucca Islands; and Arias Mon- 
tanus (Bochart, Phuleg, Pref. and ch. 9), led by 
the similarity of the word Parvaim, sup : 
be identical with Ophir (2 Chr. iii. 6), found it 10 
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Peru.' But these countries, as well as Iberia and 
Phrygia, cannot now be viewed as affording matter 
for serious discussion on this point, and the three 
opinions which have found supporters in our own 
lime were formerly represented, amongst other 
writers, by Huet (Sur le Commerce et la Noviga- 
tion des Anciens, p. 59), by Bruce (Zravels, book 
u.c. 4), and by the historian Robertson (Disquisi- 
lion respecting Ancient [ndia, sect. 1), who placed 
Ophir in Africa; by Vitringa (Geograph. Sacra, 
p- 114) and Reland (Dissertatio de Ophir), who 
placed it in India; and by Michaelis (Syicilegium, 
ji. 184), Niebuhr, the traveller (Deseriplion de 
PArabie, p. 253), Gossellin Céccherches sur la 
freographie des Anciens, ii. 99), and Vincent 
(History of the Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, ii. 265-270), who placed it in Arabia. 
Of other distinguished geovraphical writers, Bochart 
(Phaleg, ii. 27) admitted two Ophirs, one in Arabia 
and one in India, ¢. e. at Ceylon; while D’Anville 
(Dissertation sur le Pays d' Ophir, Mémoires de 
Literature, xxx. 83), equally admitting two, placed 
one in Arabia and one in Africa. In our own 
days the discussion has been continned by Gese- 
nius, who in articles on Ophir in his Theseurus 
(p. 141), and in Ersch and Gruber's Lncyhlopailie 
(s. v.) stated that the question lay between India 
and Arabia, assigned the reasons to be urged in 
favor of each of these countries, but declared the 
arguments for each to be so equally balanced that 
he refrained from expressing any opitiion of his 
own on the subject. M. Quatremctre, however, in 
a paper on Ophir which was printed in 1842 in 
the JJeémoires de U /nstitut, again insisted on the 
claims of Africa (Academie des Inscriplions ct 
Belles Lettres, t. xv. ii. 862); and in his valuable 
work on Ceylon (part vii. chap. 1) Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent adopts the opinion, sanctioned by Jose- 
phus, that Malacca was Ophir. Otherwise the two 
countries which have divided the opinions of the 
learned have been India and Arabia — Lassen, 
Ritter, Bertheau (/xeget. Handbuch, 2 Chr. viii. 
18), Thenius (Lxeyet. Handbuch, 1 IK. x. 22), and 
Ewald (Geschichte, iii. 347, 2d ed.) being in favor 
of India, while Winer (/teqlw. s. v.), Fiirst (//ebr. 
und Chald. Handw. s. v.), Knobel ( Vilkertafel der 
Genesis, p. 190), Vorster (Geogr. of Arabia, i. 
161~167), Crawfurd (Descriptive Dictionary of the 
Indian Islands, 8. v.), and Kalisch (Commentary 
on Genesis, chap. * The Genealogy of Nations"’) 
are in favor of Arabia. The fullest treatise on the 
question is that of Ritter, who in his /rdkunde, 
vol. xiv., published in 1848, devoted 80 octavo 
pages to the discussion (pp. 851-431), and adopted 
the opinion of Lassen (/nd. Alt. i. 529) that Ophir 
was situated at the mouth of the Indus. 

Some general idea of the arguments which may 
be advanced in favor of each of the three countries 
may be derived from the following statement. In 
favor of Arabia, there are these considerations: 
Ast. The I@th chapter of Genesis, ver. 29, contains 
What is equivalent to an intimation of the author’s 
opinion, that Ophir was in Arabia, [Orin 1.] 
2dly. Three places in Arabia may be pointed out, 
the names of which agree sutliciently with the 











@ This strange idea of one of the most learned 
Bpaniards of his time (b. 1527, a. p., d. 1598) accounts 
br the following passage in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, 
tet ii. Se. 2; 


“Come on, sir; now you sect your foot on shore 
In Novo Orbe. — Here's the rich Peru ; 
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word Ophir: namely, Aphar, called by Ptolemy 
Sapphara, now Zafar or Saphar, which, according 
to the Periplus ascribed to Arrian, was the me- 
tropolis of the Sabwans, and was distant. twelve 
dass’ journey from the emporium Muza on the 
Red Sea: Doflir, a city mentioned by Niebuhr the 
traveller (Description de U Arabie, p. 219), as a 
considerable town of Yemen, and capital of Bellad 
Hadsje, situated to the north of Loheih, and 15 
leagues from the sea; and Zafar or Zafiri [AnA- 
BLA, Vol. i. p. 187 6] (Sepher, Dhafar), now Dofar, 
acity on the southern coast of Arabia, visited in 
the 14th century by Ibn Batuta, the Arabian 
traveller, and stated by him to be a mouth's jour-- 
ney by land irom Aden, and a month's voyage, 
when the wind was fair, from the Indian shores 
(Lee's Translation, p. 57). 3dly. In antiquity, 
Arabia was represented as a country producing 
voll by four writers at least: namely, by the 
geographer Agatharchides, who lived in the 2d 
century before Christ (in Photius 250, and Eud- 
son's Geograph. Minores, i. 60); by the geographer 
Artemidorus, who lived a little later, and whose 
account has been preserved, and, as it were, adopted 
by the geographer Strabo (xiv. 18); by Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 5U, iii, 44); and by Pliny the Elder 
(vi. 32). dthly. Eupolenus, a Greek historian. 
who Jived before the Christian era, and who, 
besides other writings, wrote «a work respecting 
the kings of Judiea, expressly states, as quoted by 
Kusebius (Prep. Leang, ix. 80), that Ophir was 
an islind with gold mines in the Erythrean Sea 
(Ovpp7, comp. Ovgelp, the LAX. Transhition in 
Gen. x. 29), and that David sent miners thither 
in vessels which he caused to be built at Elana 
== lath. Now it is true that the name of the 
Srythraan Sea was deemed to include the Persian 
Gulf, as well as the Ked Sea, but it was always 
regarded as closely connected with the shores of 
Arabia, and cannot be shown to have been extended 
to India. dthly. On the supposition that, not- 
withstanding all the ancient authorities on the 
subject, gold really never existed either in Arabia, 
or in any island along its coasts, Ophir was an 
Arabian emporium, into which gold was brought 
as an article of commerce, and was exported into 
Juda. There is not a single passage in the Bible 
inconsistent with this supposition; and there is 
something like a direct intimation that Ophir was 
in Arabia. 

While such is a general view of the arguments 
for Arabia, the following considerations are urged 
in behalf of Twdia. Ist. Sofir is the Coptie word 
for India; and Sophir, or Sophira is the word used 
for the place Ophir by the Septuagint translators, 
and likewise by Josephus. And Josephus positively 
states that it was a part of India (Ant. viii. 6, § 
4), though he places it in the Golden Chersonese, 
Which was the Malay peninsula, an. belonged, 
geographically, not to India proper, but to India 
beyond the Ganges. Moreover, in three passages 
of the Bible, where the Septuagint has Swa@ipda or 
Zouplp, 1 K. ix. 28, x. 11; Is. xiii. 12, Arabian 
translators have used the word /ndia. Qdly. All 
the three imports from Ophir, gold, precious stones, 


And there within, sir, are the golden mines, 

Great Solomon's Ophir.” 
Arias Montanus fancied that Parvajm meant, in the 
duai number, two Perus; one Peru Proper, and the 


other New Spain (175 115), 
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and almug-wood, are essentially Indian. Gold is 
found in the sources of the Indus and the Cabool 
River before their juncture at Attock; in the 
Himalaya mountains, and in a portion of the 
Deccan, especially at Cochin. India has in all 
ages been celebrated for its precious stones of all 
kinds. And sandal-wood, which the best. modern 
Hebrew scholars regard as the almug-wood of the 
Bible, is almost exclusively, or at any rate pre- 
eminently, a product of the coast of Malabar. 
ddly. Assuming that the ivory, peacocks, and apes, 
which were brought to Ezion-geber once in three 
years by the navy of Tharshish in conjunction with 
the navy of Hiram (1 K. x. 22), were brought 
from Ophir, they also collectively point to India 
rather than Arabia. Moreover, etymolovically, not 
one of these words in the Hebrew is of Hebrew or 
Semitic origin: one being connected with Sanskrit, 
another with the Tamil, and another with the 
Malay language. [TArsutsn.] 4thly. Two places 
in India may be specified, agreeing to a certain 
extent in name with Ophir; one at the mouths 
of the Indus, where Indian writers placed a people 
named the Abhira, agreeing with the name Xa- 
Belpta of the geographer Ptolemy; and the other, 
the Sovmapa of Ptolemy, the Ofmmapa of Arrian’s 
Periplus, where the town of Goa is now situated, 
on the western coast of India. 

Lastly, the following pleas have been urged in 
behalf of Africa. Ist. Of the three countries, 
Africa, Arabia, and India, Africa is the only one 
which can be seriously regarded as containing dis- 
tricts which have supplied gold in any great 
quantity. Although, as a statistical fact, gold has 
been found in parts of India, the quantity is so 
small, that India has never supplied gold to the 
commerce of the world; and in modern times no 
gold at all, nor any vestiges of exhausted mines 
have been found in Arabia. 2dly. On the western 
coast of Africa, near Mozambique, there is a port 
called by the Arabians Sofala, which, as the liquids 
“and 7 are easily interchanged, was probably the 
Ophir of the Ancients. When the Portuguese, in 
A. D. 1500, first reached it by the Cape of Good 
Hope, it was the emporium of the gold district in 
the interior; and two Arabian vessels Jaden with 
gold were actually off Sofala@ at the time (sce 
Cadamosto, cap. 58). 3dly. On the supposition 
that the passage (1 K. x. 22) applies to Ophir, 
' Sofala has still stronger claims in preference to 
India. Peacocks, indeed, would not have been 
brought from it; but the peacock is too delicate a 
bird for a long voyage in small vessels, and the 
word tukkiyim probably signified “parrots.’” At 
the same time, ivory and apes might have been 
supplied in abundance from the district of which 
Sofala was the emporium. On the other hand, if 
Ophir had been in India, other Indian productions 
might have been expected in the list of imports; 
such as shawls, silk, rich tissues of cotton, per- 
fumes, pepper, and cinnamon. 4thly. On the 
same supposition respecting 1 K. x. 22, it can, 
according to the: traveller Bruce, be proved by the 
laws of the monsoons in the Indian Ocean, that 
Ophir was at Sofala; inasmuch as the voyage to 
Sofala from Lzion-geber would have been performed 

a Mr. Grove has pointed out a passage in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, xi. 899-401, favoring this Sofala : — 

“* Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 
And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo and Angola farthest south.” 
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exactly in three years; it could not have baa 
accomplished in less time and it would not have 
required more (vol. i. p. 440). 

From the above statement of the different views 
which have been held respecting the situation of 
Ophir, the suspicion will naturally suggest itself 
that no positive conclusion can be arrived at on the 
subject. And this seems to be true, in this sense, 
that the Bible in all its direct notices of Ophir asa 
place does not supply sufficient data for an inde- 
pendent opinion on this disputed point. At the 
same time, it is an inference in the highest degree 
probable, that the author of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis regarded Ophir as in Arabia; and, in the 
absence of conclusive proofthat he was mistaken, it 
seems most reasonable to acquiesce in his opinion. 

To illustrate this view of the question it is de- 
sirable to examine closely all the passages in the 
historical books which mention Ophir by name. 
These are only five in number: three in the books 
of Kings, and two in the books of Chronicles. ‘The 
latter were probably copied from the former; and, 
at any rate, do not contain any additional informa- 
tion; so that it is sufficient to give a reference to 
them, 2 Chr. viii. 18, ix. 10. The three pas- 
sages in the books of Kings, however, being short, 
will be set out at length. The first passage is as 
follows: it is in the history of the reign of Solomon. 
“And king Solomon made a navy of ships at Ezion- 
geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the 
Red Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent in 
the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge 
of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. And they 
came to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four 
hundred and twenty talents, and brought it to king 
Solomon,"’ 1 K. ix. 26-28. The next passage is in 
the succeeding chapter, and refers to the same reign. 
“And the navy also of Hiram that brought gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty of 
almug-trees and precious stoves,” 1 K. x. 11. The 
third passage relates to the reign of Jehoshaphat 
king of Judah, and is as follows: ‘“ Jehoshaphat 
made ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for gold ; but 
they went not: for the ships were broken at Ezion- 
geber,”? 1 K. xxii. 48. In addition to these three 
passages, the following verse in the book of Kings 
has very frequently been referred to Ophir: “ For 
the king (t. e. Solomon) had at sea a navy of 
Tharshish with the navy of Hiram: once in three 
years came the navy of ‘Tharshish bringing gold and 
silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks,” 1 K. x. 22. 
But there is not sufficient evidence to show that 
the fleet mentioned in this verse was identical with 
the fleet mentioned in 1 K. ix. 26-28, and 1 K. x. 
11, as bringing gold, almug-trees, and precious 
stones from Ophir; and if, notwithstanding, the 
identity of the two is admitted as a probable con- 
jecture, there is not the slightest evidence that the 
fleet went only to Ophir, and that therefore the 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks must have come 
from Ophir. Indeed, the direct contragy might be 
inferred, even on the hypothesis of the identity of 

jthe two fleets, inasmuch as the actual mention of 
Ophir is distinctly confined to the imports of gold. 
almug-trees, and precious stones, and the compiler 
might seem carefully to have distinguished betweer 





Milton followed a passage in Purchas’s Pilgrimes, p. 
1022 of the 2d volume, published in 1625; and all 
the modern geographical names in vv. 887-411 are ip 
Purchas. 
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It and the country from which silver, ivory, apes, , shown to be merely an Arabic word, corresponding 
and peacocks were imported. Hence, without re- | to the Hebrew Siefelah, which signifies a plain or 
ferring farther to the passage in 1 K. x. 22, we are; low country (Jer. xxxii. 44; Josh. xi. 16; the 
thrown back, for the purpose of ascertaining the | Senda of the Maccabees, 1 Macc. xii. 38; see 
situation of Ophir, to the three passages from the | Gesenius, Lez. s. v.). Again, the use of Sofir as 
book of Kings which were first set forth. And if |the Coptic word for Ophir cannot be regarded as 
those three passages are carefully examined, it will | of much importance, it having been pointed out by 
be seen that all the information given respecting | Reland that there is no proof of its use except in 
Ophir is, that it was a place or region, accessible late Coptic, and that thus its adoption may have 
by sea from Ezion-geber on the Red Sea, from which; been the mere consequence of the erroneous views 
imports of gold, almug-trees, and precious stones | which Josephus represented, instead of being a con- 
were brought back by the Tyrian and Hebrew jfirmation of them. Similar remarks apply to the 
sailors. No data whatever are given as to the dis- | Biblical versions by the Arabic translators. The 
tance of Ophir from Ezion-geber; no information | opinion of Josephus himself would have been en. 
direct or indirect, or even the slightest hint, is | titled to much consideration in the absence of all 
afforded for determining whether Ophir was the ; other evidence on the subject; but he lived about a 
name of a town, or the name of a district; whether ; thousand years after the only voyages to Ophir of 
it was an emporium only, or the country which! which any record has been preserved, and his 
actually produced the three articles of traffic. Bear- | authority cannot be compared to that of the 10th 
ing in mind the possibility of its being an empo- | chapter of Genesis. Again, he seems inconsistent 
rium, there is no reason why it may not have been with himself; for in Ant. ix. 1, § 4, he translates 
either in Arabia, or on the Persian coast, or in; the Ophir of 1 K. xxii. 48, and the Tarshish of 2 
India, or in Africa; but there is not sufficient evi-' Chr. xx. 36, as Pontus and Thrace. It is likewise 
dence for deciding in favor of one of these sugges-!some deduction from the weight of his opinion, 


tions rather than of the others. 

Under these circumstances it is well to revert to 
the 10th chapter of Genesis. It has been shown 
[Opi 1] to be reasonably certain that the author 
of that chapter regarded Ophir as the name of some 
city, region, or tribe in Arabia. And it is almost 
equally certain that the Ophir of Genesis is the 
Ophir of the book of Kings. There is no mention, 
either in the Bible or elsewhere, of any other Ophir; 
and the idea of there having been two Ophirs, evi- 
dently arose from a perception of the obvious mean- 
ing of the 10th chapter of Genesis, on the one hand, 
coupled with the erroneous opinion on the other, 
that the Ophir of the book of Kings could not have 
been in Arabia. Now, whatever uncertainty may 
exist as to the time when the 10th chapter of Gen- 
esis was written (Knobel, Vélkertufel der Genesis, 
p. 4, and Hartmann’s Forschunyen iiber die 5 
Biicher Moses, p. 584), the author of it wrote 
while Hebrew was yet a living language; there is 
no statement in any part of the Bible inconsistent 
with his opinion; and the most ancient writer who 
can be opposed to him as an authority, lived, under 
any hypothesis, many centuries after his death. 
Hence the burden of proof’ lies on any one who 
denies Ophir to have been in Arabia. 

But all that can be advanced against Arabia falls 
very short of such proof. In weighing the evidence 
on this point, the assumption that ivory, peacocks, 
and apes were imported from Ophir must be dis- 
missed from consideration. In one view of the 
subject, and accepting the statement in 2 Chr. ix. 
21, they might have connection with Tarshish 
[TARsi1sH]; but they have a very slight bearing 
on the position of Ophir. Hence it is not here 
necessary to discuss the law of monsoons in the 
Indian Ocean; though it may be said in passing 
that the facts on which the supposed law is founded, 
which seemed so cogent that they induced the his- 
rian Robertson to place Ophir in Africa (Disqui- 
Htion on India, § 2), have been pointedly denied 
by Mr. Salt in his Voyage to Abyssinia (p. 103). 
Moreover, the resemblance of names of places in In- 
flia and Africa to Ophir, cannot reasonably be in- 
sisted on; for there is an equally great resemblance 
in the names of some places in Arabia. And in 

ference to Africa, especially, the place there im- 
tgined to be Ophir, namely, Sofula, has been 


that it is contrary to the opinion of Eupolemus, 
who was an earlier writer; though he too lived at 
so great a distance of time from the reign of Solo- 
mon that he is by no means a decisive authority. 
Moreover, imagination may have acted on Josephus 
to place Ophir in the Golden Chersonese, which to 
the ancients was, as it were, the extreme east; as it 
acted on Arias Montanus to place it in Peru, in the 
far more improbable and distant west. All the 
foregoing objections having been rejected from the 
discussion, it remains to notice those which are 
based on the assertion that sandal-wood (assumed 
to be the same as almuv-wood), precious stones, 
and gold, are not productions of Arabia. And 
the following observations tend to show that such 
objections are not conclusive. 

Ist. In the Periplus attributed to Arrian, sandal- 
wood (fvAa cavtdAtva) is mentioned as one of the 
imports into Omana, an emporium on the Persian 
Gulf; and it is thus proved, if any proof is requi- 
site, that a sea-port would not necessarily be in 
India, because sandal-wood was obtained from it. 
But independently of this circumstance, the reasons 
advanced in favor of almug-wood being the same 
as sandal-wood, though admissible as a conjecture, 
seem too weak to justify the founding any argu- 
ment on them. In 2 Chr. ii. 8, Solomon is repre- 
sented as writing to Iliram, king of Tyre, in these 
words: ‘“*Send me also cedar-trees, fir-trees, and 
algum-trees, out of Lebanon; for I know that thy 
servants can skill to cut timber in Lebanon,” a 
passage evidently written under the belief that 
almug-trees grew in Lebanon. It has been sug- 
gested that this was a mistake — but this is a point 
which cannot be assumed without distinct evidence 
to render it probable. The LXX. translator of 
the book of Kings, 1 K. x. 12, translates almug- 
wood by f¥Aa mweAexnrd, OF ameAennrd, which 
gives no information as to the nature of the 
wood; and the LXX. translator of the Chron- 
icles renders it by f¥Aa mevxiva, which strictly 
means jfir-wood (compare Ennius's translation of 
Medea, ver. 4), and which, at the utmost, can only 
he extended to any wood of resinous trees. The 
Vulgate translation is “thyina,’’ 7. e wood made 
of thya (@vov, via), a tree which Theophrastus 
mentions as having supplied peculiarly durable 
timber for the roofs of temples; which he says is 
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like the wild cypress; and which is classed by him 
as an everyreen with the pine, the fir, the juniper, 
the vew-tree, and the cedar (//istor. Plant. vy. 3, 
§ 7,1.9,§ 3). It is stated both by Duxtorf and 
Gesenins (s. v.), that the Nabbins understuod by 
the word, cora/s — which is certainly a most. ini- 
probable meaning — and that in the 3d century, 
almug in the Mishnah (Acdon 13,6) was used for 
coral in the singular number. In the 13th 
century, Kimchi, it is said, proposed the meaning 
of Brazil weod. And it was not till last century 
that, for the first time, the suggestion was made 
that almue-wood was the same ag sandal-wood. 
This suggestion came {rom Celsius, the Swedish 
botanist, in his Z/ferobotanicons who at the same 
tine recounted thirteen meanings proposed by 
others. Now, as all that has been handed down 
of the uses of almuy-wood is, that the king made 
of it a prop @ or support. for the House of the Lord 
and the king's house: and harps also and psalteries 
for singers (1 K. x. 12), it is hard to conceive how 
the ereatest botanical genius that ever lived can 
now do more than make a guess, more or less prob- 
able, at the meaning of the word. 

Since the time of Celsius, the meaning of «san- 
dal-wood ’’ has been defended by Sanskrit: etvmol- 
ogies. According to Gesenius (Lexicon, g. v.), 
Bohlen proposed, as a derivation for cblauggin, 
the Arabie article A/ and micata, from simple 
mica, a name for red sandal-wood. Lassen, in 
Indische Alterthumskunde (vol. i. pt. 1, p. 558), 
adopting the form alqummin, says that if the 
plural ending is taken from it, there remains va/gu, 
as one of the Sanskrit names for sandal-wood, 
which in the language of the Decean is valgim. 
Perhaps, however, these etymologies cannot lay 
claim to much value until it is made probable, 
tndependently, that almug-wood is sandal-wood., 
It is to he observed that there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether © al? in a/gummim isan 
article or part of the noun, and it is not denied by 
any one that chandana is the ordinary Sanskrit 
word for sandal-wood. Moreover, Mr. Crawfurd, 
who resided officially many vears in the East and 
is familiar with sandal-wood, says that it is never 
— now, at least — used for musical instruments, 
and that it is unfit for pillars, or stairs, balustrades 
or banisters, or balconies. (See also his Descriptive 
Dictionary of the ludtin Islands, pp. 310-875.) It 
is used for incense or perfume, or as faney wood. 

2. As to precious stones, they take up such 
little room, and can he so easily concealed, if 
necessary, and conveyed from place to place, that 
there is no difficulty in supposing they came from 
Ophir, simply as from an emporium, even admit- 
ting that there were no precious stones in Arabia. 
But it has already been observed [ARABLA, i. 137 C7] 
that the Arabian peuinsula produces the emerald 
and onyx stone: and it has been well pointed out 
by Mr. Crawfurd that it is impossible to identify 
precious stones under so general a name with any 








a The general ineaning of THD, a prop or sup- 
ort. is certain, though its specinl meaning in 1 K. x. 
12 seems irrecoverably lost. Itis translated “ pillars ” 
in the A. V., and brootmptyyzata inthe LXX. In the 
corresponding passage of 2 Chr. ix. 11, the word is 


“abon, the usnal meaning of which fs Aighways ; 


and which is translated in the A. V. terraces, and in 


the LXX avaBaces, ascents, or Stairs. See Her. |. 
181. 
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particuar ecuntry. Certainly it cannot be shown 
that the Jews of Solomon’s time included und 
that name the diamond, for which India is pecul- 
iarly renowned. 

3. As to gold. far too great stress seems to have 
heen laid on the negative fact that no gold nor 
trace of gold-mines has been discovered in Arabia. 
Negative evidence of this kind, in which Ritter > 
has placed so much reliance (vol. xiv. p. 408), is by 
1o means conclusive. Sir Roderick Murchison and 
Sir Charles Lyell concur in stating that, although no 
rock is known to exist in Arabia from which zold 
is obtained at the present day, yet the peninsula 
;has not undergone a sufficient geological examina- 
jtion to warrant the conclusion that gold did not 
exist there formerly or that it may not yet be dis- 
covered there. Under these circumstances there is 
no sufhcient reason to reject the accounts of the 
ancient writers who have been already adduced as 
witnesses for the former existence of gold in Arabia. 
It is true that Artemidorus and Diodorus Siculus 
may merely have relied on the authority of Aga- 
tharchides, but it is important to remark that Aga- 
tharehides lived in Egypt and was guardian to one 
of the young Ptolemies during his minority, so 
that he must have been familiar with the general 
nature of the commerce between Egypt and Arabia. 
Although he may have been inaccurate in details, 
it is not lightly to be admitted that he was alto- 
cether mistaken in supposing that Arabia produced 
any gold at all. And it is in his favor that two of 
his statements have unexpectedly received confirma- 
tion in our own time: Ist, respecting gold-mines 
in Keypt, the position of which in the Bisharee 
Desert was ascertained by Mr. Linant and Mr. 
Bonomi (Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, ch. ix.); 
and 2d, as to the existence of nuggets of pure 
cold, some of the size of an olive-stone, some of a 
medlar, and some of a chestnut. The latter state- 
ment was discredited by Michaelis (Spictlegium, 
p. 287, “ Nee credo ullibi massas auri non experti 
eastanes nucis magnitudine reperiri"’), but it has 
heen shown to be not incredible by the result of the 
gold discoveries in California and Australia. 

If, however, negative evidence is allowed to out- 
weigh on this subject the authority of Agarthar- 
chides, Artemidorns, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and, 
it may be added, Strabo, all of whom may possibly 
have been mistaken, there is still nothing to pre- 
vent Ophir having been an Arabian emporium for 
cold (Winer, Reale. s. v. “ Ophir’). The Peri- 
plus, attributed to Arrian, gives an account of 
several Arabian emporia. In the Red Sea, for ex- 
ample, was the Emporium Musa, only twelve 
days distant from Aphar the metropolis of the 
Sabwans and the Homerites. It is expressly stated 
that this port had commercial relations with Lary- 
waza, 7. ¢. Beroach, on the west coast of India, and 
‘that it was always full of Arabs, either ship- 
owners or sailors. Again, where the British town 
of Aden is now situated, there was another em- 








b Rearing this in mind, it is remarkable that Ritter 
should have accepted Lassen’s conjecture respecting 
the position of Ophir at the mouths of the Indus. 
Attock is distant from the sea $42 miles by the Indus, 
and 648 in a straight line ; and the upper part of the 
Indus is about 860 miles long above Attock (Thora: 
ton’s Gazetteer ef India). Wence gold would be 80 
distant from the mouths of the Indus, that none 
icould be obtained thence, except from an emporium 
situated there. 
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porium, with an excellent harbor, called Arabia 
Felix (to be carefully distinguished from the dis- 
trict so called), which received its name of Ielix, 
according to the author of the Veriplus, from its 
being the depot for the merchandise both of the 
Indians and Kgyptians at a time when vessels did 
not sail direct from India to Egypt, and when 
merchants from Egypt did not dare to venture 
farther eastward towards India. At Zafir or 
Zafari, likewise, already referred to as a town in 
Hadramaiit, there was an emporium in the Middle 
Ages, and there may have been one in the time of 
Solomon. And on the Arabian side of the Persian 
Gulf was the emporium of Gerrha, mentioned by 
Strabo (xvi. p. 766), which seems to have had 
commercial intercourse with Babylon both by car- 
avans and by barges. Its exports and imports are 
not specified, but there is no reason why the arti- 
cles of commerce to be obtained there should have 
been very different from those at Omana on the 
opposite side of the gulf, the exports from which 
were purple. cloth, wine, dates, slaves, and gold, 
while the imports were brass, sandal-wood, horn, 
and ebony. In fact, whatever other difficulties may 
exist in relation to Ophir, no difficulty arises from 
any absence of emporia along the Arabian coast, 
suited to the size of vessels and the state of navi- 
gation in early times. 

There do not, however, appear to be sufficient 
data for determining in favor of any one emporium 
or of any one locality rather than another in Arabia 
as having been the Ophir of Solomon. Mr. Forster 
(Geography of Arabia, i. 167) relies on an Ofor or 
Ofir, in Sale and D'Anville’s maps, as the name of 
a city and district in the mountains of Oman; but 
he does not quote any ancient writer or modern 
traveller as an authority for the existence of such 
an Ofir, though this may perhaps be reasonably 
required before importance is attached, in a dis- 
puted point of this kind, to a name on a map. 
Niebuhr the traveller (Description de U' Arabic, p. 
253) says that Ophir was probably the principal 
port of the kingdom of the Sabsans, that it was 
situated between Aden and Dafar (or Zafur), and 
that perhaps even it was Cane. Gosselin, on the 
other hand, thinks it was Doflir, the city of Yemen 
already adverted to; and in reference to the obvious 
objection (which -applics equally to the metropolis 
Aphar) that it is at some distance from the sea, he 
says that during the long period which has elapsed 
since the time of Solomon, sands have encroached 
on the coast of Loheia, and that Ophir may have 
been regarded as a port, although vessels did not 
actually reach it (Recherches sur la Geographie 
des Anctens,1.c.). Dean Vincent agrees with Gos- 
selin in confining Opbir to Sabzea, partly because 
in Gen. x. Ophir is mentioned in connection with 
sons of Joktan who have their residence in Arabia 
Felix, and partly because, in 1 K. ix., the voyave 
to Ophir seems related as if it were in consequence 
of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem 
(History of the Commerce and Navigation of the 
dncients, |. c.). But the opinion that Jobab and 
alavilah represent parts of Arabia Felix would by 
ao means command universal assent; and although 
the book of Kings certainly suggests the inference 
that there was some connection between the visit 
w the Queen of Sheba and the voyage to Ophir, 
this would be consistent with Ophir being either 
contiguous to Sabza, or situated on any point of 
the southern or eastern coasts of Arabia; as in 
either of these cases 1t would have been politic 
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in Solomon to conciliate the gow wil of the 
Sabreans, who occupied a long tract of the eastern 
coast of the Red Sea, and who might possibly have 
commanded the Straits of Babelmandel. On the 
whole, though there is reason to believe that Ophir 
was in Arabia, there does not seem to be adequate 
information to enable us to point out the precise 
locality which once bore that name. 


In conclusion it may be observed that objections 
against Ophir being in Arabia, grounded on the 
fact that no gold has been discovered in Arabia in 
the present day, seem decisively answered by the 
parallel case of Sheba. In the 72d Psalm, v. 15, 
“ vold of Sheba,”’ translated in the English Psalter 
“gold of Arabia,” is spoken of just as “gold of 
Ophir’? is spoken of in other passaves of the O. T., 
and in Ezekiel's account of the trade with Tyre 
(xxvii. 22), it is stated,“the merchants of Sheba 
and Raamah, they were thy merchants: they occu- 
pied in thy fairs with chief of all spices and with 
all precious stones, and gold,” just as in 1 K. x., 
precious stones and gold are said to have been 
brought from Ophir by the navy of Solomon and 
of Hiram. (Compare Plin. vi. 28; Horace, Od. 
i. 29, 1, ii. 12, 24, iii. 24, 2; Lpist. i. 7, 36; and 
Judy. viii. 24.) Now, of two things one is true. 
Kither the gold of Sheba and the precious stones 
sold to the Tyrians by the merchants of Sheba 
were the natural productions of Sheba, and in this 
ease — as the Sheba here spoken of was confessedly 
in Arabia — the assertion that Arabia did not pro- 
duce vold falls to the ground; or the merchants of 
Sheba obtained precious stones and gold in such 
quantities by trade, that they became noted for 
supplying them to the Tyrians and Jews, without 
curious inquiry by the Jews as to the precise lo- 
eality whence these commodities were originally 
derived. And exactly similar remarks may apply 
to Ophir. The resemblance seems complete. In 
answer to objections against the obvious meaning 
of the tenth chapter of Genesis, the alternatives 
may be stated as follows. Either Ophir, although 
in Arabia, produced gold and precious stones; or, 
if it shall be hereafter proved in the progress of 
ecological investigation that this could not have 
been the case, Ophir furnished gold and precious 
stones as an emporium, although the Jews were not 
careful to ascertain and record the fact. I. T. 


OPH’NI Q25977, with the def. article— 
“the Ophnite:” LXX. both MSS. omit; (Ald. 
"Advi; Comp.’Adyn:] Ophut). A town of Ben- 
jamin, mentioned in Josh. xviii. 24 only, apparently 
in the northeastern portion of the tribe. Its name 
may perhaps imply that, like others of the towns 
of this revion, it was originally founded by some 
non-Israelite tribe — the Ophnites — who in that 
case have left but this one slight trace of their 
existence. [See note 6 to vol.i. p. 277.] In the 
Biblical history of Palestine Ophni plays no part, 
but it is doubtless the Gophna of Josephus, a place 
which at the time of Vespasian’s invasion was ap- 
parently so important as to be second only to Jeru- 
sulem (B. J. iii. 3, § 5). It was probably the 
Gufnith, Gufna, or Beth-gufnin of the Talmud 
(Schwarz, p. 126), which still survives in the mod- 
ern Jifna or Jufna, 2} miles northwest of Bethel 
(Reland, Pal., p.816; Rob. Bibl. Les. ii. 264). The 
change from the Ain, with which Ophni begins, 


to G, is common enough in the LXX. (Comp. 
Gomorrah, Athaliah, etc.) G. 


* This Ophni, the present Ju/fna, though not 
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named in the N. T., is probably connected with 
incidents mentioned there. Of the two military 
roads which led from Jerusalem to Antipatris, the 
more direct Gne (traces of the pavement of which 
still remain) was by the way of Gophna (Rob. 
Bibl. Res. i. 188); and Paul, when sent thither on 
his night-journey to Cuwsarea (Acts xxiii. 21), may 
be presumed to have followed that read. The 
escort in that case woukl arrive at Ophni or Gophna 
about midnizht, and at davbreak would reach the 
last line of hills which overlock the plain of 
Sharon. See Howson's Life and Letters of Paul, 
ii. p. 331 (Amer. ed.). It is very possible also that 
when Saul went on his persecuting errand to Da- 
maseus he passed through Gophna to Neapolis 
(Nihlus), and thence onward to the north. On 
the right of the ruad, just befure coming to Jufna 
from the south, are some ruins of an ancient Greek 
ebureh. ‘The most important relic is a baptistery 
carved out of a single limestone block, in the form 
of a cross, two feet nine inches deep, and four feet 
four inches in diameter, or according to Dr. Rob- 
inson, five feet inside (ibd Res. iii. 78), which 
account appears to have included the width of the 
rim. Except a slight difference in the dimensions, 
this font is a fue-simile of one which the writer 
saw at 7ehki'a, and has described under ‘Tekoa. 
The present inhabitants of Jufna, about two hun- 
dred, are Christians. ‘The appearance of the little 
village as approached from the south, surrounded by 
Juxuriant vines and fruit-bearing trees, is uncom- 
monly beautiful. 


OPH’RAH (TIED [female firnen]). The 
name of two places in the central part of Palestine 

1. (In Josh., "Eppada; Alex. Agpas in Sam. 
Todepa: Ophra, in Sam. Aphra.) In the tribe 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 23). It is named between 
hap-Parah and Chephar ha-Ammonai, but as the 
position of neither of these places is known, we do 
not thereby obtain any clew to that of Ophrah. It 
appears to be mentioned again (1 Sam. xi. 17) in 
describing the routes taken by the spoilers who 
issued from the Philistine camp at Michmash. One 
of these bands of ravagers went due west, on the 
road to Beth-horon; one towards the © ravine of 
Zeboim,” that is in all probability one of the clefts 
which lead down to the Jordan Valley, and there- 
fore due east; while the third took the road © to 
Opbrah and the land of Shual‘"’ — doubtless north, 
for south they could not go, owing to the position 
held by Saul and Jonathan. [Grunatt, vol. ii. p. 
915 a.] In accordance with this is the statement 
of Jerome (Onomasticon, * Aphra™), who places 
it 5 miles cast of Bethel. Dr. Robinson (270d Les. 
i. 447) suggests its identity with e/- Zaiyteh,a small 
villaze on the crown of a conical and very con- 
spicuous hill, 4 niles HN. EL of Bertin (Bethel, 
on the ground that no other ancient place occurred 
to him as snitable, and that the situation accords 
with the notice of Jerome. In the absence of any 
similarity in the name, and of any more conclusive 
evidence, it is impossible absolutely to adopt this 
identification. 

Ophrah is probably the same place with that 
which is mentioned under the slightly different 
form of Evrratn (or Ephron) and [epineaim. 
(See vol. i. p. 755 a.) It may also have given its 
name to the district or government of APHEREMA, 
(1 Mace. xi. 34.) 

2. ('Egoadd; and so Alex., excepting [viii. 27 
and’ ix 5 Eqpaiu, (Comp. in Josh. vi. 11, viii. 
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27, 32, ’Eppd:] Ephra.) More fully Opnran 
OF THE ABI-EZRITES, the native place of Gideon 
(Judge. vi. 11); the scene of his exploits against 
Baal (ver. 24); his residence after his accession to 
power (ix. 5), and the place of his burial in the 
family sepulchre (viii. 32). In Ophrah also he 
deposited the ephod which he made or enriched 
with the ornaments taken from the Ishmaelite fol- 
lowers of Zebah and Zalmunna (viii. 27), and so 
great was the attraction of that object, that the 
town must then have been a place of great pil- 
grimage and resort. The indications in the narra- 
tive of the position of Ophrah are but slight. It 
was probably in Manasseh (vi. 15), and not far 
distant from Shechem (ix. 1, 5). Van de Velde 
(Memoir) suggests a site called Erfai, a mile south 
of Akrabeh, about 8 miles from Nablus, and 
Scbwarz (p. 158) “the village Erafa, north of 
Sanur," by which he probably intends Arnbeh. 
The former of them has the disadvantage of being 
altogether out of the territory of Manasseh. Of 
the latter, nothing either for or against can be 
said. 

Ophrah possibly derives its name from Epher, 
who was one of the heads of the families of Manas- 
sch in its Gileadite portion (1 Chr. v. 24), and who 
appears to have migrated to the wes. of Jordan 
with Abi-ezer and Shechem (Num. xxvi. ce; Josh. 
I xvii. 2). [Ant-rzER; EPHER, vol. i. p. 744 6; 
MANASSEN, ii. 1170 8] G. 

OPH’RAH (TIED [female fan]: Todepd; 
Alex. Pogopa: (Comp. "Egppd:] Ophia). The son 
lof Meonothai (1 Chr. iv. 14). By the phrase 
 Meonothai begat Ophrah,”’ it is uncertain whether 
we ure to understand that they were father and 
son, or that Meonothai was the founder of Ophrah. 

* OR in the phrase “ or ever’? represents the 
Anglo-Saxon @r, and is used in the A. V. in the 
sense of ‘ere,’ *before;"’ see Ps. xe. 2; Prov. 
viii, 28; Song of Sol. vi. 12; Dan. vi. 24; Acts 
xxiii. 15. So “ere ever,” Ecclus. xxiii. 20. A.. 

* ORACLE. This word, in every case but 
one in which it occurs in the O. Testament stands 


for the Heb. “27 (LXX. deBip), which is 
apparently employed, 1 K. viii. 6 WDA 3), 
as equivalent to ORIEL WIP (Holy of Holies). 


The translation © oracle ” (Vulg. oraculum, comp. 
Xpnuariorypiov, Aq. and Sym.) assumes the deri- 
vation of the IIeb. word from “2*T, «to speak,” 


as if to designate a place chosen for the special 
manifestation of the divine will. A more probable 
etymology, and that now generally received, con- 





| 


oe 


nects it with “27, taken, like the Arab. WO, 


in the sense of “to be behind,’ the name being 
thus supposed to be given to the most holy place, 
as the hinder apartment of the temple proper. 
i The word is once employed (in the phrase “ oract@ 
of God,” Heb. OiToSN A‘) 2 Sam. xvi. 23, 
apparently in the general sense of any appointed 
‘means of obtaining a revelation from God. 
| In the N. T. only the plural form occurs ‘Adyia) 
always as a designation of truths supertaturally 
‘revealed, and once (Acts vii. 38) in connection with 
the epithet “ lively" (rather “ diving,” (a1), ex 
: pressive of their vital, quickening efficacy. [Live 
icy, Amer. ed.] D §.T. 





ORATOR 
ORATOR. 


ash, a whisper, ot incantation, joined with nebdn, 
skillful,¢ Is. iii. 3, A. V. ‘eloquent orator,” marg. 
‘skillful of speech.” 
to pretended skill in magic, comp. Ps. lviii. 5. 
(Divination. | 

2. ‘The title> applied to Tertullus, who appeared 
as the advocate or putronus of the Jewish accusers 
of St. Paul before Felix, Acts xxiv. 1. The Latin 
language was used, and Roman forms observed in 
provincial judicial proceedings, as, to cite an ob- 
viously parallel case, Norman-l'rench was for so 
many ages the language of English law proceedings. 
The trial of St. Paul at Caesarea was distinctly 
one of a Roman citizen; and thus the advocate 
spoke as a Roman lawyer, and probably in the 
Latin language (see Acts xxv. 9,10 Val. Max. ii. 
2, 2; Cic. pro Celio, ¢. 30; Brutus, c. 37, 38, 41, 
where the qualifications of an advocate are de- 
scribed: Conybeare and Howson, Life and Travels 
of St. Paul, i. 3, ii. 348). (Terreiwvs. ] 

He Wel. 
ORCHARD. ([GaArpen, vol. i. p. 868 «.] 


O’REB (279; in its second occurrence only, 


INV : ’opnBi [Vat. in Judg. vii. 25, OpnB:] 
Alex. NpnB: Oreb). The “raven” or ‘“ crow,” 
the companion of Zeeb, the “wolf”? One of the 
chieftains of the Midianite host which invaded 
Israel, and was defeated and driven back by Gideon. 


The title given to them IW, A. V. “ princes *') 
distinguishes them from Zebah and Zalmunna. 
the other two chieftains, who are called “ kings” 


(351), and were evidently superior in rank to 
Oreb and Zeeb. ‘hey were killed, not by Gideon 
himself, or the people under his immediate conduct, 
but by the men of Ephraim, who rose at his 
entreaty and intercepted the flying horde at the 
fords of the Jordan. This was the second act of 
this great tragedy. It is but slightly touched 
upon in the narrative of Judges, but the terms in 
which Isaiah refers to it (x. 26) are such as to 
imply that it was a truly awful slaughter. He 
places it in the same rank with the two most 
tremendous disasters recorded in the whole of the 
history of Israel —the destruction of the Ecyp- 
tians in the Red Sea, and of the army of Sennach- 
erib. Nor is Isaiah alone among the poets of Israel 
in his reference to this great event. While it is 
the terrific slaughter of the Midianites which points 
his allusion, their discomfiture and flight are prom- 
inent in that of the author of I’s. Ixxxiii. In 
imagery both obvious and vivid to every native 
of the gusty hills and plains of Palestine, though 
to us comparatively unintellivible, the Psalmist 
describes them as driven over the uplands of Gilead 
like the clouds of chaff blown from the threshing- 
floors; chased away like the spherical masses of 
dry weeds¢ which course over the plains of Fs- 
fraelon and Philistia — flying with the dreadful 


a win pk: auvetos axpoarjs; Vulg. and 
8ymm. prucdens eloquii mystici; Aquila, ovverds 
WOuvpionm; Theodot. ouverds éerwdy. See Ges. pp. 
202, 754 

6 *Pytwp, orator. 

¢ See a good passage on this by Thomson (Lan 
and Book, ch. xxxvii.), describing the flight before the 
wind of the dry plants of the wild artichoke. Ile 
Gives also a striking Arab imprecation in reference to 


1. The A. V. rendering for tach- 


The phrase appears to refer 
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hurry and confusion of the flames, that rush and 
leap from tree to tree and hill to hill when the 
wooded mountains of a tropical country are by 
chance ignited (Ps. Ixxxiii. 13, 14). The slaughter 
was concentrated round the rock at which Oreb 
fell, and which was long known by his name (Judg. 
vii. 25; Is. x. 26). This spot appears to have 
been on the east of Jordan, from whence the heads 
of the two chiefs were brought to Gideon to en- 
courave him to further pursuit after the fugitive 
Zebah and Zalmunna. 

This is a remarkable instance of the value of the 
incidental notices of the later books of the Bible in 
confirming or filling up the rapid and often neces- 
sarily slight outlines of the formal history. No 
reader of the relation in Judges would suppose that 
the death of Oreb and Zeeb had been accompanied 
by any slaughter of their followers. In the subse- 
quent pursuit of Zebah and Zalmunna the host’ 
is especially mentioned, but in this case the chiefs 
alone are named. This the notices of Isaiah and 
the Psalmist, who evidently referred to facts with 
which their hearers were familiar, fortunately enable 
us to supply. Similarly in the narrative of the 
exodus of Israel from Egypt, as given in the Penta- 
teuch, there is no mention whatever of the tempest, 
the thunder and lightning, and the earthquake, 
which from the incidental allusions of VPs. Ixxvii. 
16-18 we know accompanied that event, and which 
are also stated fully by Josephus (Ant. ii. 16, § 3). 
We are thus reminded of a truth perhaps too often 
overlooked, that the occurrences preserved in the 
Scriptures are not the only ones which happened 
in connection with the various events of the sacred 
history: a consideration which should dispose us 
not. to reject too hastily the supplements to the 
Bible narrative furnished by Josephus, or by the 
additions and corrections of the Septuagint, and 
even those facts which are reflected, in a distorted 
fourm it is true, but still often with considerable 
remains of their original shape and character, in 
the legends of the Jewish, Mohammedan, anit 
Christian Kast. 


O’/REB (Ored), 2. e. Mount [oreb (2 Esdr. ii. 
33). [Ilores.] 


O’REB, THE ROCK (2719 “SE: in 
Judges Zobvp ['AQpnB), Alex. Zoupew [only]; in 
Is. dros OAtpews in both MSS.: Petra Ored, 
and /foreh). The “raven's crag,’”’ the spot at 
which the Midianite chieftain Oreb, with thou- 
sands of his countrymen, fell by the hand of the 
phraimites, and which probably acquired its name 
therefrom. It is mentioned in Judy. vii. 25; Is. 
x. 26. It seems plain from the terms of Judg. vii. 
25 and vill. 1 that the rock Oreb and the wine- 
press Zeeb were on the east side* of Jordan. 


Perhaps the place called *Orbo (JAY), which in 
the Bereshith Rabba (Reland, Pal. p. 913) is 
stated to have been in the neighborhood of Beth 
shean, may have some connection with it. Rabbi 


it, which recalls in a remarkable way the words of the 
Psalm quoted above: © May you be whirled like the 
’akkith before the wind, until vou are caught in the 
thorns, or plunged into the rea!” 

d@ The word “upon” in the Auth. version of thir 


passage is not correct. The preposition is 2 = “in? 


or “at.” 
e Such is the conclusion of Reland (Pal. p. 91& 
CAreb Y), 
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Judah (Ber, Rubba, ibid.) was of opinion that the 
Orebim (+ ravens* ) who ministered to Elijah were 
no ravens, but the people of this Orbo or of the 
rock Oreb.@ an idea upon which even St. Jerome 
himself does not look with entire disfavor (Comm. 
iv Is. xv. 7), und which has met in later times 
with some supporters. The present defective state 
of our knowledge of the regions cast of the Jordan 
renders it impossible to pronounce whether the 
hame is still surviving. G. 


OREN (JN [pinc-tree, Ges.]: "Apdus [Vat. 
AuBpau:)] Alex. Apav: Aram). One of the sons 


of Jerahmeel the firstborn of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 
2). 


ORGAN (22Y, Gen. iv. 21; Job xxi. 12; 
22), Job xxx. 31: Ps. cl. 4). 


2 The Hebrew word 
'ugdh or Cuggab, thus rendered in our version, 
probably denotes a pipe or perforated wind-instru- 
ment, as the reot of the word indicates.2. In Gen. 
iv. 21 it appears to be a general term for all wind- 
instruments, opposed to cimndr (A.V. harp”), 
which denotes all stringed instruments. In Job 
xxi. 12 are enumerated the three kinds of musical 
instruments which are possible, under the general 
terms of the timbrel., harp, and organ. The Vigah 
is here distinguished from the timbrel and harp, 
as in Job xxx. 81, compared with Ps. el. 4. Onur 
translators adupted their rendering, “organ,” from 
the Vulsate. which has uniformly organum, that 
ix, the double or multiple pipe. ‘The renderines 
of the XX. are various: «:Odpa in Gen. iv. 2k, 
Yaduds in Job, and gpyavoy in Ps. el. 4. ‘The 
Chaldee in every case has S28, abbiha, whieh 
sivnifies “a pipe,’ and is the rendering of the 
Hebrew word so translated in our version of Is. 
xxx. 20; Jer. xlviii. 36. Joel Bril, in his 2d 
preface to the Psalms in Mendelssohn's Bible, 
adopts the opinion of those who identify it: with 
the Pandean pipes, or svrinx, an instrument of 
unquestionably ancient origin, and conmon in the 
fast. It was a favorite with the shepherds in the 
time of Homer (//. xviii. 526), and its invention 
was attributed to various deities: to Pallas Athene 
by Pindar (Pyth, xii. 12-14), to Pan by Pliny (vii. 
573 ef. Virg. “el. ii. 32; Tibull. ii. 5, 30); by 
others to Marsyas or Silenus (Athen. iv. 184). In 
the last-quoted passage it is said that Hermes first: 
made the svrinx with one reed, while Silenus, or, 
aceording to others, two Medes, Seuthes and Rhon- 
akes, invented that with many reeds, and Marsyas 
fastened them with wax. The reeds were of un- 
equal length but equal thickness, generally seven 
in number (Virg. “el. ii. 36), but’ sometimes nine 
(Theoer, /d. viii.). Those in use among the Turks 
sometimes numbered fourteen or fifteen (Calmet, 
Diss. in Mus. Inst. Hebr., in Ugolini, These xxxii. 
790). Russell deseribes those he met with in 
Aleppo. © The syrinx, or Pan's pipe, is still a 
pastoral instrument in Syria; it is known also in 
the city, but very few of the performers ean sound 
it tolerably well. The higher notes are clear and 
pleasing, but the longer reeds are apt, like the 








a Manassch ben-lsracl, Conciliator, on Ley. xi. 15. 
b AA, to blow, or breathe. 
Oe 


¢ * Phe Arabs,” says Mr. Porter (Kitto's Bible Ilus- 
trations, i. 106, Edinb. 1806), “have still the flute, and 
selight in its music. They make it themselves, and it 
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dervis's flute, to make a hissing sound, though 
blown by a good player. The number of reeds 
of which the syrinx is composed varies in different 
instruments, from five to twenty-three ’’¢ (Aleppo, 
h. ii. e. 2, vol. i. p. 155, 2d ed.). 

If the root of the word ‘tigdb above given be 
correct. & stringed instrument is out of the ques- 
tion, and it is therefore only necessary to mention 
the opinion of the author of Shilté Haggilborim 
(Ugol. vol. xxxii.), that it is the same as the Italian 
riola da gamba, which was somewhat similar in 
form to the modern violin, and was played upon 
with a bow of horsehair, the chief difference being 
that it had six strings of gut instead of four. 
Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr., No. 1184) iden- 
tifies the *tiyab with the psaltery. 

Winer (eale, art. “ Musikalische Instrumente”) 
says that in the Llebrew version of the book of 


Daniel ‘vigdb is used as the equivalent of TIED, 


stimponyah (Gr. guppovia), rendered “ dulcimer ” 
in our version. W. A. W. 
ORVON (O°DD: “Eomepos, Job ix. 9; 
'Npiav, Job xxxvill. 31: Orion, Arcturus, in Job 
xxxvili. 31). That the constellation known to the 
Ilebrews by the name ces is the same as that 
which the Greeks called Orion, and the Arabs “the 
Giant,” there seems little reason to doubt, though 
the ancient versions vary in their renderings. In 
Job ix. 9 the order of the words has evidently been 
transposed. In the LAX. it appears to have been 
thus, — cimidh, cesil, ‘ash: the Vulgate retains the 
words as they stand in the Hebrew; while the 
Peshito Syriac read cimdh, *dsh, cesil, rendering 


the last-mentioned word Jit gaboro, “the 


giant,’ as in Job xxxviii. 31. In Am. v. 8 there 
is again a difficulty in the Syriac version, which 
represents cesil by JLQAS, ‘Jyithé, by which 
‘ash in Job ix. 9, and ‘aish in Job xxxviii. 82 (A. 
V. « Arcturus’’), are translated. Again, in Job 
xxxvili. 32, "aish is represented by “Eozepos in tha 
LXX., which raises a question whether the order 
of the words which the translators had before them 
in Job ix. 9 was not, as in the Syr., cimah, ’dsh, 
ccsil; in which case the last would be represented 
hy "Apxrovpos, which was the rendering adopted 
by Jerome from his Hebrew teacher (Comm. in 
Jes. xin. 10). But no known manuscript authority 
supports any such variation from the received He- 
brew text. 

The +‘ viant ’’ of oriental astronomy was Nimrod, 
the mighty hunter, who was fabled to have been 
bound in the sky for his impiety. The two dogs 
and the hare, which are among the constellations 
in the neighborhood of Orion, made his train com- 
plete. There is possibly an allusion to this belief 
in “the bands of cesi/” (Job xxxviii. 31), with 
which Gesenins (Jes. i. 458) compares Prov. vii. 
22. In the Chronicon Paschale (p. 36) Nimrod 
is said to have been “a giant, the founder of Baby- 
lon, who, the Persians say, was deified and placed 
among the stars of heaven, whom they call Orion ” 
(comp. Cedrenus, p. 14). ‘The name cesil, literally 


js rude and simple. A common reed is taken, cut the 
required length, holes are burned in it, a mouth-piece 
is fitted on, and the instrument is complete.” He 
supposes the Hebrew ‘fttgab to have ‘een a similar 
instrument. Dr. Conant renders the Hebrew word 
pipe” in Job xxx. 31. H. 


ce 


eo 
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‘a fool,’’ and then ‘“‘an impious, godless man,” is 
supposed to be appropriate to Nimrod, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, was a rebel against God in building 
the tower of Babel, and is called by the Arab his- 
torians **the mocker.’’ All this, however, is the 
invention of a later period, and is bused upon a 
false etymology of Nimrod’s name, and an attempt 
to adapt the word cesi/ to a Iebrew derivation. 
Some Jewish writers, the Rabbis Isaac Israel and 
Jonah among them, identified the Hebrew cesil 
with the Arabic svhail, by which was understood 
either Sirius or Canopus. The words of R. Jonah 
(Abulwalid), as quoted by Kimchi (Lez. //eb. s. v.), 


y 


are — Cesil is the large star called in Arabic Sv- 


hail, and the stars combined with it are called after 
its name, cesilim.”” The name Svhvil, ‘ foolish,” 
was derived from the supposed influence of the star 
in causing folly in men, and was probably an addi- 
tional reason for identifying it with cesi/. These 
conjectures proceed, first, upon the supposition that 
the word is Hebrew in its origin, and, secondly, that, 
if this be the case, it is eonuected with the root of 
cesil, “a fool; ’’ whereas it is more probably derived 
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in the New Testament the Apostles lead us to infer 
the prevalence of the same habit when they recom- 
mend the women to adorn themselves, “not with 
broided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array, but 
with good works” (1 ‘Tim. ii. 9, 10), even with 
“the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price’? (1 Pet. iii. 4). 
Ornaments were most lavishly displayed at festiv- 
ilies, Whether of a public (Llos. ii. 13) or a private 
‘character, particulirly on the occasion of a wedding 
(Ig. Ixi. 10; Jer. ii. 32). In times of public mourn- 
ee they were, on the other hand, laid aside (Iéx. 
'xxxilil. 4-6). 

With revard to the particular articles noticed 
in the Old Testament, it is sometimes diflicult to 
explain their form or use, as the name is the only 
source of information open to us. Much illustra- 
tion may, however, be wleaued both from the mon- 
uments of eypt and Assyria, and from the state- 
nients of modern travellers; and we are in all re- 
spects in a better position to explain the meaning 
of the Hebrew terms, than were the Jearned men 
jof the Reformation era. We propose, therefore, to 


from a root signifying firmness or strength, and |review the passages in which the personal orna- 
so would denote the * strong one,’’ the giant of the | ments are described, substituting, where necessary, 
Syrians and Arabs. A full account of the various | for the readings of the A. V. the more correct sense 
theories which have been framed on the subject ,in italies, and referring for more detailed deserip- 
will be found in Michaelis, Suppl. ad Lex. //ebr., | tious of the articles to the various heads under 
No. 1192. W. A. W. Which they may be found. The notices which 
occur in the ealy books of the Lible, imply the 

ORNAMENTS, PERSONAL. The nun- ;Weight and abundance of the ornaments worn at 
ber, variety, and weight of the ornaments ordina-|that period. Kliezer decorated Rebekah with “a 
rily worn upon the person forms one of the charac- | olden nose-ring “ of half a shekel weight, and two 
teristic features of oriental costume, both in ancient i bracelets ’ for her hands of ten shekels weieht of 
and modern times. The monuments of ancient: cold * (Gen. xxiv. 22); and he afterwards added 
Egypt exhibit the hands of ladies loaded with rings, | 1) inkets© of silver and trinkets ¢ of yold” (verse 
ear-rings of very great size, anklets, armlets, brace-' 53). Kar-rings/ were worn by Jacob's wives, ap- 
lets of the most varied character, and frequently ' parently as charms, for they are mentioned in con- 





inlaid with precious stones or enamel, handsome 
and richly ornamented necklaces, either of gold or 
of beads, and chains of various kinds (Wilkinson, 
ii. 335-341). The modern Exyptians retain to the 
full the same taste, and vie with their progenitors in 
the number and beauty of their ornaments (Lane, 
vol. iii. Appendix A.). Nor is the display contined, 
as with us, to the upper classes: we are told that 
even ‘most of the women of the lower orders 
wear a variety of trumpery ornaments, such as ear- 
rings, necklaces, bracelets, etc., and sometimes a 
nose ring '’ (Lane, i. 78). There is suflicient evi- 
dence in the Bible that the inhabitants of Palestine 
were equally devoted to finery. In the Old Testa- 
ment, Isaiah (iii. 18-23) supplies us with a detailed 
description of the articles with which the luxurious 
women of his day were decorated, and the picture 
is filled up by incidental notices in other places: 





@ Nezem (DD); A. V. “ear-ring.” The term fs 
used both for “ ear-ring” and * nose-ring.”? That it 
was the former in the present case appears from ver. 47 : 
“TI put the nose-ring upon her face” (BNO), 


The term is etymologically more appropriate to the 
nose-jewel than to the ear-ring. ([Ear-rina; Nosg- 
JEWEL.) 


b Tsaenid (™97), a particular kind of bracelet, 
so named from a root signifying © to fasten.’ (Brace- 
© Celi ("3) ; A. V. “jewels.” The word sig- 
alfies generaliy ‘articles.’ They may have been 


vither vessels or personal ornaments: we think the 
latter sense more adapted to this passage 


snection with idols: they gave unto Jacob all 
‘the strange gods, which were in their hand, and 
their ear-rines which were in their ears’? (Gen. 
ixxxv. 4). The ornaments worn by the patriarch 
i Judah were a “ signet,’ € which was suspended by 
a string? round the neck, and a “staf” (Gen. 
xxxvill, 18): the staff itself was probably orna- 
‘mented, and thus the practice of the Israclites 
swould be exactly similar to that of the Babylo- 
hians, who, according to Herodotus (i. 195), each 
earried a seal, and a walking-stick, carved at the 
top into the form of an apple, a rose, an cayle, or 
something similar.’” The first notice of the ring 
eceurs in reference to Joseph: when he was made 
‘ruler of Meypt, Pharaoh “took off his signet-ring 9 
from his hand and put it upon Joseph's hand, and 
_put.a gold chain “ about his neck ’* (Gen. xli. 42), 
the latter being probably a “simple gold chain in 


d¢ The word nezem is again used, but with the ad 
dition of Cry ats, in their ears.” 

€ Chothim (NWT), (Seat) 

J Pathil (ONE) > A.V." bracelets.””. The signet 


‘is still worn, suspended by a string, in parts of Arabia. 
, (Robinson, i. 86.) 


| 9 Tabba’ath (VYDB). The signet-ring !n this, 
‘as in other cases (Esth. iii. 10, vill. 2; 1 Mace. vi. 15). 
| was not merely an ornanient, but the symbol of av 
‘ thority. 

h Rabid @ poole) 5 The term is also applied to 
chain worn by a woman (Ez. xvi. 1]). 
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Imitation of string, to which a stone scarabseus, set| The poetical portions of the O. T. contain nu. 
in the same precious metal, was appended *’ (Wil-| merous references to the ornaments worn by the 
kinson, ii. 339). The number of personal orna-| Israelites in the time of their highest prosperity. 
ments worn by the Eyyptians, particularly by the | The appearance of the bride is thus described in the 
females, is incidentally noticed in Ex. ili. 22 :—| book of the Canticles: “ Thy cheeks are comely 
“ [every woman shall «sk (A.V. “ borrow *’) of her | with beads,’ thy neck with perforated™ (pearls): 
neighbor trinkets @ of silver and trinkets @ of gold| we will make thee beads of gold with studs of 
, silver *’ (i. 10, 11). Her neck rising tall and stately 
‘like the tower of David builded for an armoury,” 
was decorated with various ornaments hanging like 
the « thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men, 
on the walls of the armoury "’ (iv. 4): her hair fall- 
ing gracefully over her neck is described figura- 
tively as a “chain’’” (iv. 9): and “the round- 
ings? (not as in the A. V. “the joints '’) of her 
thighs are likened to the pendant © of an ear-ring, 
which tapers gradually downwards (vii. 1). So 
avain we read of the bridegroom: “ his eyes are 
. «+ fitly set,’ p as though they were gems filling 
the sockets of rings (v.12): ‘his hands are os 
gold rings @ set with the beryl,” #. e. (as explained 

iby Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 287) the fingers when 


- » . and ye shall spoil the Kgyptians: ’? in Ix. 
xl. 2 the order is extended to the males, and from 
this time we may perhaps date the more frequent 
use of trinkets among men; for, while it is said in 
the former passage: “ ye shall put them upon your 
sonsand upon your daughters,’’ we find subsequent 
notices of ear-rinys being worn at all events by 
young men (Ix. xxxit. 2), and again of offerings 
both from men and women of + nose-rings,o and 
ear-rings, and rings, and necklaces,¢ all articles of 
gold’ (ix. xxxv. 22). The profusion of those or- 
naments was such as to supply sufficient gold for 
makiny the sacred utensils for the Tabernacle, while 
the laver of brass was constructed out of the brazen 
nmirrors@ which the women carried about with 
them (Ix. xxxviii. 8). The Midianites appear to | curved are like gold rings, and the nails dyed with 
have been as prodigal as the Egyptians in the use} henna resemble gems, Lastly, the yearning after 
of ornaments: for the Israelites are described as | close affection is expressed thus: ‘ Set meas a seal 
having captured “trinkets of, gold, arnelets,é and | upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm," whether 
bracelets, rings, ear-rings/ and necklaces7 the value; that the seal itself was the most valuable personal 
of which amounted to 16,750 shekels (Num. xxsi., ornament worn by a man, as in Jer. xxii. 24; Hag. 
50, 52). Equally valuable were the ornaments ob- | ii. 23, or whether perchance the close contiguity of 
tained from the same people after their defeat by | the seal to the wax on which it is impressed may 
Gideon: “the weight of the golden nose-rings | not rather be intended (Cant. viii. 6). We may 
was a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold; | further notice the imagery employed in the Prov- 
beside cullars# and ear-pendunts* (Judg. viii. 26).| erbs to describe the effects of wisdom in beautify- 








@ Celi. See notec, p. 2267. beads, which might be strung together, and so make 

a & : $e, ut a row, encircling the cheeks. In the next verse the 
b Chach (i 7) ; A.V. “bracelets.” The mean-| same word is rendered in the A. V. borders.” The 
Ing of the term is rather doubtful, some authorities | sense must, however, be the same in both verses, and 
preferring the sense “buckle.” In other passages the] the point of contrast may perchance consist in the 
sume word signifies the ring placed through the nose] difference of the material, the beads in ver. 10 being 
of an animal, such as a bull, to lead him by. of some ordinary netal, while those in yer. 11 were to 


©¢ Camas (T7893) - A.V. “tablets.” It means be of gold. 
a necklace formed of perforated gold drops strung to- m Chardzim (OMAN) 5 A. V. “chains.” The 
gether. [NEcKLACE.] ou woulu'-apply to-shy’ pariérated-artigies- sucha 
d Maréth G7N7D) > A. V. looking-glasses.” beads, pearls, coral, ete. 
The use of polished mirrors is alluded to in Job] " ?Anak (T2Y). In the A. V. it is supposed to be 


xxxvii. 18. [Mirror.] literally a chain: and hence some critics explain the 
e Ets adah (WIDTS) ; A. V. "chains.”> A cog-] word attached to it, IVY, as meaning a “col- 


nate term, used in Is. iii, 20, means *“step-chain ; "| lar,” instead of a ‘ neck.” "The latter, which is the 
but the word is used both here und in 2 Sam. i. 10] correct sense, may be retained by treating ’andk as 
without reference to its etymological sense. [ARMLET.]| metaphorically applied to a pendant lock of hair. 


F Agit (ONYY) ja circular car-ring, of a solid char-| 0 Chalaim (DYNOTT) 5 A. V. jewels.”  Gese- 
acter. . nius understands the term as referring to a necklace, 

9 Camaz,; A. V. tablets.” See note ¢ above. and renders this passage, “ the roundings of thy hips 
are like the knobs or bosses of a necklace.” The two 
notions of rownded and polished may be combined 1D 
the word in this cae. A cognate term is used in Hos. 
ii. 18, and is rendered in the A. V. “jewels.” 
eds p The words in the original literally mean sting '* 

t Sahardnim (B93 77) ; A. V. “ornaments.” | fullness; and the previous reference to “ rivers of 
Tho word specifies moon-shaped disks of metal, strung | Waters *’ would rather lead us to adopt & rendering 
on a cord, and placed round the necks either of men | harmony with that image, as is done in the ome 
or of camels. Compare ver. 21. (CHALN.] tho Vulgate, xa@juevar emit wAnpwmara vdarer, J 

. fluenta plenrssima. 

kK Netiphith GS S9) ; A. V. “collars” or|" ¢ The torm here rendered ‘ rings,” gelifim 


‘t sweet-jewels.”” The etymological senso of -the word (ayosby) ig nowtere else found in this sense, at 
w pendants, which were no doubt attached to ear- Ha oc tae, i torical 
rings. all events as a personal ornament. Its etymolog! 


ee : ee sense implies something rounded, and thercfore ee 

t Térim (OSTA) ; A. V. “rows.” The term | word admits of being rendered “ staffs ;" in whie 

means, according to Gesenius (Thes. p. 1499), rows of | case n comparison would be instituted between the 
pearls or beads; but, as the etymological sense is con- | outstretched fingers and the handsomely decorat 

aected with circle, it may rather mean the individual | staff, of which we have already spoken (Hitsig, '" loc.), 


_ 


h Nezem; A.V. “ear-rings.”? Sco note a, p. 2267. 
The term is here undefined; but, as exr-rings are 
subsequently noticed in the verse, we think it prob- 
able that the nose-ring is intended. 





a 
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ing the character; in reference to the terms used 
we need only explain that the “ornament ”’ of the 
A. V. in i. 9, iv, 9, is more specifically a wreath 4 
or garland; the “chains” of i. 9, the drops © of 
which the necklace was formed; the “jewel of gold 
in a swine's snout’ of xi. 22, a nose-ring ;¢ the 
és jewel ” of xx. 15, a trinket, and the ‘‘ ornament ”’ 
of xxv. 12, an ear-pendunt.¢ 

The passage of Isaiah (iii. 18-23), to which we 
have already referred, may be rendered as follows: 
(18) “In that day the Lord will take away the 
bravery of their anklets,¢ and their lace caps/ and 
their necklaces; 9 (19) the ear-pendants,’ and the 
bracelets,‘ and the light veils ;* (20) the tubans,! 
and the sfep-chains,m and the girdles,n and the 
scent-bottles,o and the amulets ;p (21) the rings 
and nose-rinys ; 7 (22) the state-dressesr and the 
cloaks, and the shawls, and the purses;s (23) 
the mi7ors,¢ and the fine linen shirts, and the 
turbans,¥ and the light dresses.” v 

The following extracts from the Mishna (Shabo. 
cap. vi.) illustrate the subject of this article, it be- 
ing premised that the object of the inquiry was to 
ascertain what constituted a proper article of dress, 
and what might be regarded by rabbinical refine- 
ment as a burden: “A woman must not go out 
(on the Sabbath) with linen or woollen laces, nor 
with the straps on her head: nor with a frontlet 
and pendants thereto, unless sewn to her cap: nor 
with a golden tower (2. e. an ornament in the shape 
of a tower): nor with a tight gold chain: nor with 
nose-rings: nor with finger-rings on which there is 
no seal: nor with a needle without any eye (§ 1 
nor with a needle that has an eye: nor with a 
finger-ring that has a seal on it: nor with a dia- 
dem: nor with a smelling-bottle or balm-flask (§ 3). 





a Livyth (7279). 

b See note n Pp. "2268. 

¢ The word is nezem. See note a, p. 2267. 
d Chali. See noteo, p. 2268. 

e 'Acasim (D°ODY) ; A. V. “ tinkling ornaments 
about their feet.” “The effect of the anklet is de- 
scribed in ver. 16, ** making a tinkling with their feet.” 
(ANKLET.] 

JS Shdbisim (DO AW) ; A. V. “ cauls ” or  net- 
works.’”’? The term has been otherwise explained as 


meaning ornaments shaped like the sun, and worn 23 a 


necklace. ([HAIR.] 
g Saharinim; A. VY. “round tires like the moon.”’ 


See note 7 p. 2268. 

h Netiphéth; A. V. “chains” or “sweet balls.” 
See note & p. 2268. 

t Shérbth (NW). The word refers to the con- 
struction of the bracelet by intertwining cords or 
metal rods. 

k Re'alith (MAYy a); ; A. V. “mufflers” or 
* spangled osnaments. *) “The word describes the tremu- 
ous motion of the veil. [VEm.] 

1 Peérim (DYIND); A.V. “bonnets.” The 
pecr may mean more specifically the decoration in 
front of the turban. ([(HEeapD-DREss.] 

m Tstaddth (TY) ; A.V. “ornaments of the 
egs.”” See note ¢e p. 2268. The effect of the step-chain 
w to give a “ mincing” gait, as described in ver. 16. 

n Kishshurim (DSW) ; A. V. “head-bands.” 
st probably means a handsomely decorated girdle. 
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A man is not to goout . . . with an amulet, un- 
less it be by a distinguished sage (§ 2): knee-buckles 
are clean and a man may go out with them: step- 
chains are liable to become unclean, and a man 
must not go out with them” (§ 4). W. L. B. 


OR’NAN (72° [a strong one, a hero): 
"Opvd v: Ornan). “The form in which the name 
of the Jebusite king, who in the older record of the 
book of Samuel is called Araunah, Aranyah, Ha- 
avarnah, or [aornah, is given in Chronicles (1 Chr. 
xxi. 15, 18, 20-25, 28; 2 Chr. iii. 1). This ex- 
traordinary varicty of form is a strong corroboration 
to the statement that Ornan was a non-Isracelite 
[ARAUNAIT; JEBUSITF, vol. ii. p. 1222 a.] 

In some of the Greek versions of Origen’s Hex- 
apla collected by Bahrdt, the threshing-floor of 
Ornan CEpva TOU *leBovcatov) is named for that 
of Nachon in 2 Sam. vi. 6. G. 


OR’PAH (THY [see below]: *Opda: 
Orpha), [Ruth i. 4, “1. 7 A Moahite woman, wife 
of Chilion son of Naoiiti, and thereby sister-in-law 
to Rut. On the death of their husbands Orpah 
accompanied her sister-in-law and her mother-in- 
law on the road to Bethlehem. But here her reso- 
lution failed her. The oftler which Naomi made 
to the two younger women that they should return 
‘each to their own mother’s house,’’ after a slicht 
hesitation, she embraced. QOrpah kissed her 
mother-in-law,’ and went back “ to her people and 
to her gods,”’ leaving to the unconscious Ruth the 
glory, which she might have rivaled, of being the 
mother of the most illustrious house of that or any 
nation. G. 


& Soni nay an 
Simonis (p. 401) makes MTT = rT" ay, 


s 


o Botté hannephesh (wa ‘F2) ; > A. V. “ tab- 


lets,’? or ‘houses of the soul, ” the jatter being the 
literal rendering of the words. The scent-bottle was 
either attached to the girdle or suspended from the 
neck. 


p Lechashim (ayy?) ; A. V. “ear-rings.”” The 


meaning of this term is extremely doubtful: it is de- 
rived from a root signifying © to whisper ;’’ and hence 
is applied to the mutterings of serpent charmers, and 
in @ secondary sense to amulets. They may have 
been in the form of ear-rings, as already stated. The 
etymological meaning might otherwise make it appli- 
cable to describo Hght, rustling robes (Saalschitz, 
Archaol. 1. 30). 
q A.V. “ nose-jewels.” 


r For this and the two following terms sec DreEso. 
8 Charitim (SOT) 5 A. V. “crisping-pins.” 
Compare 2 K. v. 23. According to Gesenius (Thes. p. 


519), the purse is so named from its round, conical 
form. 

t GilyOnim (ona); A. V. glasses.” The 
term is not the same as was before used ; nor is its 
sense well ascertained. Jt has been otherwise under- 
stood as describing a transparent material like gauze. 
See Dress. 

u A. V. “hoods.’’? [NEAD-pREss.] 

v A. V. “yails..? [Dress.] 

w Declined ’Opvg. Opvav, in the Vat. MS. (Mai) ; 
but in the Alex. MS. constantly Opva. In the Tar- 
gun: on Chronicles the name is given in four different 


forms: usually We, but also DIA, 2, 


{Grapiz.} It formed part of a bride’s attire (Jer. ii.| {])) 78, and TIAN. See the edition of Beck (Aug 


#2). 


| vind. 1680). 











2270 ORTHOSIAS OSPRAY 


raicn (the letters being transposed); but Gesenius | we may with reason conjecture to have been his re 
sistince to the factious conduct of the spies— 
received from Moses (ver. 16) the addition of the 
vreat name of Jehovah, so lately revealed to the 
uation (12x. vi. 3), and thus from “ Help ” became 


prefers mene, forelock, from 2%. H. 
Sidetes in Dora, tled by ship to Orthosias (1 5 “Help of Jehovah.” The Samaritan Codex has 


ORTHO'SIAS (Opé@woids: Alex. Op@wora: 


Orthos’ ts). ‘Tryphon, when besieged by Antiochus 


xv. 37). Orthosia is described by Pliny (vy. 17) as Jehoshua in both places, and therefore misses the 
north of Tripolis, aud south of the river Eleutherus, point of the chance. : 

near which it was situated (Strabo, xvi. p. 753). The.orisinal ferecee the baie weoun in Deut. 
I¢ was the northern boundary of Pheenice, and eexit. 44 Hee te there the A. V. (with more ae- 
Histant 1130 stadia from the Orontes (id. p. 760). Gtirecy ad here) has [oshen. 

Shaw (Trav. pp 270, 271, 2d ed.) identifies the Probably no name in the whole Bible appears in 
Eleutherus with the modern Maly el-Bdarid on the so many forms as that of this great personage, in 
north bank of which, corresponding to the deserip- the orivinal five. and in the A. V. no lees than 
tion of Strabo (p. 753), he found “ruins of a eon- Bova es Osher : Hoshea, Jehoshua, Jehoshuah, 
siderable city, whose adjacent. district pays yearly Sastitite: Tauhsia. Jesus; and if we add Hosea (also 
to the bashaws of Tripoly a tax of fifty dollars by identical with Oshea) es Osea, nine. G. 


the name of Or-tosa. In Peutinger’s Table, also, ae a 
Orthosia is placed thirty miles to the south of An-| OSPRAY (TPIY, ozniyyah + adtateros: 
taradus, and twelve miles to the north of Tripoly. | ha/iwefus). The Hebrew word occurs only in Ley. 
‘The situation of it likewise is further illustrated by | xi. 13, and Deut. xiv. 12, as the name of some un- 
a medal of Antoninus Pius, struck at Orthosia;| clean bird which the law of Moses disallowed as 
upon the reverse of which we have the goddess food to the Israelites. The old versions and many 
Astarte treading upon a river. For this city was 
built’ upon a rising ground on the northern banks 
of the river, within half a furlong of the sea, and. as 
the rugved eminences of Mount Libanus lie at a 
small distance in a parallel with the shore, Ortho- 
sia must have been a place of the greatest. impor- 
tanee, as it would have hereby the entire command 
of the road (the only one there is) betwixt Pheenice 
and the maritime parts of Syria.’ On the other 
hand, Mr. Porter, who identifies the Eleutherus 
with the modern Nahr cL Aebir, describes the 
ruins of Orthosia as on the south bank of the Nahr 
el-Barid, «the cold river? (//andk, p. 003), thus 
agreeing with the accounts of Ptolemy and Vliny. 
The statement of Strabo is not sutliciently precise 
to allow the inference that he considered Orthosia 
north of the Eleutherus. But if the ruins on the 
south bank of the Nohkr ¢/-Baril be really those of 
Orthosia, it seems an objection to the identifiea- 
tion of the Eleutherus with the Vohe eA cir ; tor) commentators are in favor of this interpretation; 
Strabo at one time makes Orthosia (xiv. p. 670°, | but’ Bochart (//croz. ii, T74) has endeavored, 
and at another the neighboring river though on no reasonable grounds, to prove that the 
’ 





Pandion haliaetus. 


(5 tAnciov worauds), the boundary of Pheenice on | bird denoted by the Hebrew term is identical with 
the north. This could bardly have been the case 
if the Eleutherus were 32 hours, or nearly twelve 
miles, from Orthosia, 

According to Josephus (Ant. x. 7, § 2), Tryphon 
fled to Apamea, while in a fragment of Charax, 
quoted by Grimm (Aursgef. Z/andb.) from Miiller’s 
Frag. Gree. Hist. iii. p. G44, fr. 14, he is said to 
have taken refuge at Ptolemais. Grimm recon- 
ciles these statements by supposing that Tryphon 
fled first to Orthosia, then to Ptolemais, and lastly 
to Apamea where he was slain. Wists W. 

OSA’TAS [3 syl.] (Qoalas; [Vat. omits:] 
om. in Vuly.). A corruption of Jesmaran (1 Esdr. 
viii. 48: comp. Lzr. viii. 19). 

OSWA (Osee).  Hositea the son of Elah, 
king of Israel (2 Iésdr. xiii. 40). 

OSE’AS (Osee). The prophet Ilosea (2 Esdr. 
i. 89). 

* OSE’E (Ooné: Tisch. Treg. ‘Aen: Osce). 





The prophet Hosta (Rom. ix. 25). A. 
OSHE’A (YW, i. e. Hoshea [see below]; Circattus gallicus. 


Samar. DWT: Adoh: Osce). The original | the melanwetus (weAavaletos) of Aristotle, the 
name of Joshua the son of Nun (Num. xiii. &),} Valeria aquila of Pliny. There is, however, some 
which on some occasion not stated — but which! difficulty in identifying the haliwetus of Aristotie 











OSSIFRAGE 


and Pliry, on account of some statements these 
writers make with respect to the habits of this 
bird. The general description they give would 
suit either the ospray (Pandion halietus) or the 
white-tailed eagle (//aliwetus albicilla). The fol- 
lowing passage, however, of Pliny (x. 3), points to 
the ospray: “The haliwetus poises itself aloft, 
and the moment it catches sight of a fish in the 
sea below pounces headlong upon it, and cleaving 
the water with its breast, carries off its booty.” 
With this may be compared the description of a 
modern naturalist, Dr. Richardson: ‘ When look- 
ing out for its prey it sails with great ease and 
elegance, in undulating lines at a considerable alti- 
tude above the water, from whence sé precipitates 
itself upon its quarry, and bears it off in its claws.” 
Again, both Aristotle and Pliny speak of the diving 
habits of the halieelus. The ospray often plunges 
entirely under the water in pursuit of fish. The 
ospray belongs to the family /ulconide, order 
Ruptatores. It has a wide geographical range, and 
is occasionally seen in Egypt; but as it is rather a 
northern bird, the Hebrew word may refer, as Mr. 
Tristram suggests to us, either to the Aguila 
nevia, or A. nevioides, or more probably still to 
the very abundant Circaétus gallicus which feeds 
upon reptilia. W.. EE 


OSSIFRAGE (D7, peres : ypiw: gryps). 
There is much to be said in favor of this transla- 
tion of the A. V. The word ecccurs, as the name 
of an unclean bird, in Lev. xi. 13, and in the par- 
allel passage of Deut. xiv. 12. (I’or other render- 
ings of peres see Bochart, //ieroz. ii. 770.) The 


ANN 


Gypactus barbatus. 


Arabic version has okab, which Bochart renders 
uedavaleros, “the black eagle.’ [Osrray.] 


This word, however, is in all probability generic, 
and is used to denote any bird of the eagle kind, 
for in the vernacular Arabic of Algeria okab is “the 
ee Ie ee SP eed 


* O75, from DO, ‘to break,” to “ crash.’ 
om) -7 


+ MY, “ to ery out.” ae BoD 
cae 





OSTRICH 


generic name used by the Arabs to express any of 
the large kinds of the Fulconide.’’ (See Loche’s 
Catalogue des Oiseaux observes en Algerie, p. 37.) 
There is nothing conclusive to be gathered from 
the ypuy of the LXX. and the gryps of the Vul- 
gate, which is the name of a fabulous animal. 
Ltymologically the word points to some rapacious 
bird with an eminently “hooked beak;’’ and cer- 
tainly the ossifrage has the hooked beak character- 
istic of the order /tuptttores in a very marked de 
gree. If much weight is to be allowed to etymol- 
oxy, the peres ¢ of the Hebrew Scriptures may well 
be represented by the ossifrage, or bone-breaker; 
for peres in Hebrew means “the breaker.” And 
the ossifrage (Gyprélus barbatus) is well deserving 
of his name in a more literal manner, it will ap 
pear, than Col. H. Smith (Kitto's Cyc. art.  Pe- 
res") is willing to allow; for not only does he 
push kids and lambs, and even men, off the rocks, 
but he takes the bones of animals which other 
birds of prey have denuded of the flesh high up 
into the air, and lets them fall upon a stone in order 
to erack them, and render them more digestible 
even for his enormous powers of devlutition. (See 
Mr. Simpson's very interesting account of the Lam- 
mergceyer in Lbis, ii, 282.) The lammergeyer, or 
bearded vulture, as it is sometimes called, is one of 
the largest of the birds of prey. It is not uncom- 
mon in the Kast; and Mr. Tristram several times 
observed this bird * sailing over the high moun- 
tain-passes west of the Jordan’? (/d/s, i. 23). The 
Inglish word ossifrage has been applied to some 
of the /alconide ; but the ossi/raga of the Latins 
evidently points to the dammeryeyer, one of the 
Vuldturicde. Wee Hd. 


OSTRICH. There can be no doubt that the 
Hebrew words bath haywandh, y@én, and rdnan, 
denote this bird of the desert. 


1. Bath hayaanah GT3ID57TD : atpovdds, 


atpov0lor, cel nv: struthio) occurs in Ley. xi. 16, 
Deut. xiv. 15, in the list of unclean birds; and in 
other passages of Scripture. The A. V. erroneously 
renders the Ilebrew expression, which signifies either 
“daughter of greediness ’? or “ daughter of shout- 
ing,”’ by * owl,”’ or, as in the margin, by + daughter 
of owl.” In Job xxx. 29, Is. xxiv. 13, and xliii. 20, 
the margin of the A. V. correctly reads “ ostriches.” 
Bochart considers that bath haya'andh denotes the 
female ostrich only, and that tachmds, the fullow- 
ing word in the Hebrew text, is to be restricted to 
the male bird. In all probability, however, this 
latter word is intended to signify a bird of another 
genus. [NiGur-1Awk.] There is considerable 
difference of opinion with regard to the etymology 
of the Hebrew word yandh. Bochart (/Tiervz. 
li. 811) derives it from a root ’ meaning “ to ery 
out *? (see also Maurer, Comment. in V.T. ad Thren. 
iv. 3); and this is the interpretation of old commen- 


227 | 


: tators generally. Gesenius ¢7hes. s. y. r3¥%) re- 


fers the word to a root which signifies « to be greedy 
or voracious;"?¢ and demurs to the explanation 
given by Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1127), 
and by Rosenmiiller (Not. ad //ieroz. ii. 829, and 
Schol. ad Lev. xi. 16), who trace the Hebrew word 
ycandah to one which in Arabic denotes “ hard and 
sterile land: " ¢ bath hayw'andh accordingly would 








KAS» , terra dura et sterilis, 











wale OSTRICH 
mean “ daughter of the desert.’’ Without entering 
into the merits of these various explanations, it 
will be enough to mention that any one of them is 
Well suited to the habits of the ostrich. This bird, 
as is well known, will swallow almost any substance, 
pieces of iron, large stones, ete., ete.; this it does 
probably in order to assist the triturating action 
of the gizzard: so that the oriental expression of 
‘daughter of voracity *’ is eminently characteristic 
of the ostrich.¢ With regard to the two other 
derivations of the Hebrew word, we may add that 
the cry of the ostrich is said sometimes to resemble 
the lion, so that the Hottentots of S. Africa are 
deceived by it; and that its particular haunts are 
the parched and desolate tracts of sandy deserts. 
The loud erying of the ostrich seems to be re- 
ferred to in Mic. i. 8: IT will wail and howl.... 
[ will make a mourning as the ostriches *’ (see also 
Job xxx. 29). The other passages where bath haya- 
‘andh oceurs point to the desolate places which are 
the natural habitat of these birds. 


2. Va'én (72>) occurs only in the plural num- 


ber S°I3%, ye’Cnim (LXX. atpoviioy, struthio), 
in Lam. iy. 3, where the context shows that the 
ostrich is intended: « The daughter of my people 
is become cruel like the ostriches in the wilderness.”’ 
This is important, as showing that the other word 
(1), which is merely the feminine form of this one, 
with the addition of bath, daughter,” clearly 
points to the ostrich as its correct translation, even 
if all the old versions were not agreed upon the 
matter. For remarks on Lam. iv. 3, see below. 

3. Randn (JI). The plural form (2°22, 
rendnim : LXX. repréuevor: struthiv) alone oc- 
curs in Job xxxix. 13; where, however, it is clear 
from the whole passage (13-18) that ostriches are 
intended by the word. The A. V. renders rendnin 
by * peacocks,” a translation which has not found 
favor with conimentators ; as “ peacocks,’’ for which 
there is a different Hebrew name,? were probably 
not known to the people of Arabia or Syria before 
the time of Solomon. [PrAcocks.] The “os- 
trich ’ of the A. V. in Job xxxix. 13 is the repre- 
sentative of the Hebrew nefsch, * feathers.’ ‘The 
Hebrew rendnim appears to be derived from the 
root rdnan,e * to wail,” or to “utter a stridulous 
sound,”’ in allusion to this bird's nocturnal cries. 
Gesenius compares the Arabic zimar, * a female 
ostrich,’ from the root zaman, “to sing.” 

The following short account of the nidification of 
the ostrich (Séruthio camelus) will perhaps eluci- 
date those passages of Scripture which ascribe 
cruelty to this bird in neglecting her eggs or young. 
Ostriches are polygamous: the hens lay their eves 
promiscuously in one nest, which is merely a hole 
scratched in the sand; the eggs are then covered 
over to the depth of about a foot, and are, in the 
ease of those birds which are found within the 
tropics, generally left for the greater part of the 
day to the heat of the sun, the parent-birds taking 
their turns at incubation during the night. But 
in those countries which have not a tropical sun 
ostriches frequently incubate during the day, the 


a Mr. Tristram, who has paid considerable attention 
to the habits of the ostrich, has kindly read over this 
article ; he says, ‘ The necessity for swallowing stones, 
etc., may be understead from the favorite food of the 
tame ostriches 1 have seen being the date-stone, the 
hardest of vegetable substances.” 





OSTRICH 


male taking his turn at night, and watching over 
the egys with great care and affection, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that jackals and other of the 
smaller carnivora are occasionally found dead near 
the nest, having been killed by the ostrich in de- 
fense of the eggs or young. “As a further proof 
of the affection of the ostrich for its young” (we 
quote from Shaw's Zvdlogy, xi. 426), “it is related 
by Thunberg that he once rode past a place where 
a female was sitting on her nest, when the bird 
sprang up and pursued him, evidently with a view 
to prevent his noticing her eggs or young.” The 
habit of the ostrich leaving its eggs to be matured 
by the sun's heat is usually appealed to in order to 
confirm the Scriptural account, * she leaveth her 
egus to the earth;’’ but, as has been remarked 
above, this is probably the case only with the trop- 
ical birds: the ostriches with which the Jews were 
acquainted were, it is likely, birds of Syria, Egypt, 
and North Africa; but, even if they were acquainted 
with the habits of the tropical ostriches, how can it 
be said that “she forgetteth that the foot may 
crush? the eggs, when they are covered a foot 
deep or more in sand?¢4 We believe the true 














explanation of this passage is to be found in the 
fact that the ostrich deposits some of her eggs not 
in the nest, but around it; these lie about on the 
surface of the sand, to all appearance forsaken; 
they are, however, designed for the nourishment of 
the young birds, according to Levaillant and Bon- 
jainville (Cuvier, An. King. by Griftiths and oth- 
ers, viii. 432). Are not these the eggs « that the 
foot may crush,’’ and may not hence be traced 
the cruelty which Scripture attributes to the 0s- 
trich 2. We have had occasion to remark in a former 
article [ANT], that the language of Scripture 1s 
adapted to the opinions commonly held by the 
people of the East: for how otherwise can we eX- 
plain, for instance, the passages which ascribe to 





h eels e727. 
@ See Tristram (Ibis, ii. 74); ‘ Two Arabs began to 
dig with their hands, and presently brought up four 


fine fresh eggs from the depth of about a foot under 
the warm sand.” 


— 


OTHER 


the hare or to the coney the habit of chewing the 
cud? And this remark will hold good in the 
passage of Job which speaks of the ostrich being 
without understanding. It is a general belief 
amongst the Arabs that the ostrich is a very stupid 
bird: indeed they have a proverb, “Stupid as an 
ostrich;’’ and Bochart (Hieroz. ii. 865) has given 
us five points on which this bird is supposed to de- 
serve its character. They may be briefly stated 
thus: (1) Because it will swallow iron, stones, 
etc.; (2) Because when it is hunted it thrusts its 
head into a bush and imagines the hunter does not 
see it;? (3) Because it allows itself to be deceived 
and captured in the manner described by Strabo 
(xvi. 772, ed. Kramer): (4) Because it neglects 
its eggs;® (5) Because it has a small head and 
few brains. Such is the opinion the Arabs have 
expressed with regard to the ostrich; a bird, how- 
ever, which by no means deserves such a character, 
as travellers have frequently testified. «So wary 
is the bird,’’ says Mr. ‘Tristram (J/0is, ii. 73), “and 
so open are the vast plains over which it roams, 
that no ambuscades or artifices can be employed, 
and the vulgar resource of dogged perseverance is 
the only mode of pursuit.’’ 

Dr. Shaw (Travels, ii. 3845) relates as an in- 
stance of want of sagacity in the ostrich, that he 
‘¢ saw one swallow several leaden bullets, scorching 
hot from the mould.’’ We may add that not un- 
frequently the stones and other substances which 
ostriches swallow prove fatal to them. In this one 
respect, perhaps, tliere is some foundation for the 
character of stupidity attributod to them. 

The ostrich was forbidden to be used as food ly 
the Levitical law, but the African Arabs, says Mr. 
Tristram, eat its flesh, which is good and sweet. 
Ostrich’s brains were among the dainties that were 
placed on the supper-tables of the ancient Romans. 
The fat of the ostrich is sometimes used in med- 
icine for the cure of palsy and rheumatism (Pococke, 
Travels, i. 209). Burckhardt (Syria, Append. p. 
664) says that ostriches breed in the Dhahy. They 
are found, and seem formerly to have been more 
abundant than now, in Arabia. 

The ostrich is the largest of all known birds, and 
perhaps the swiftest of all cursorial animals. The 
capture of an ostrich is often made at the sacrifice 
of the lives of two horses (/dis, ii. 73). Its 
strength is enormous. The wings are uscless for 
flight, but when the bird is pursued they are 
extended and act as sails before the wind. Tlic 
ostrich’s feathers so much prized are the long white 
plumes of the wings. The best come to us from 
Barbary and the west coast of Africa. The ostrich 
belongs to the family Struthionide, order Cursores. 

W.. I. 


* OTHER, in the A. V. Josh. viii. 22; 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 22; Job xxiv. 24; Phil. ii. 3, iv. 3, is used 
in the plural, for “‘others.”’ In Luke xxiii. 32 the 
unfortunate rendering of the A. V., “two other 
malefactors,’’ has been amended in some modern 
editions by inserting a comma after “other.” The 


Greek is repos 540, kakodpyor, “two others, mal- 
efactors.”” 


OTH’NI OI (prob. lion of Jehovah]: 
‘Out; [ Vat. Toovr;} Alex. To@u: Othni). Son 





@ This is an old conceit ; see Pliny (x. 1), and the 
remark of Diodorus Siculus (ii. 50) thereon. 
b Ostriches are very shy birds, and will, if their nest 
143 
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of Shemaiah, the first-born of Obed-edom, one of 
the “able men for strength for the service’ of the 
Tabernacle in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 
The name is said by Gesenius to be derived froin 
an obsolete word, ’ O/hen, “a lion.” 


OTH’NIEL (CS°3Y, lion of Gor, ef. Othni, 
1 Chr. xxvi. 7: Po@ovinA: Othoniel, [Gothoniel]), 
son of Kenaz, and younger brother of Caleb (Josh. 
xv. 17; Judg. i. 18, iii. 9, 11; 1 Chr. iv. 18, xxvii. 
15). But these passages all leave it doubtful 
whether Kenaz was his father, or, as is more prob- 
able, the more remote ancestor and head of the 
tribe, whose descendants were called Kenezites 
(Num. xxxii. 12, &c.), or sons of Kenaz. If 
Jephunneh was Caleb’s father, then probably he 
was father of Othniel also. [CALEB.] The first 
mention of Othniel is on occasion of the taking 
of Kirjath-Sepher, or Debir, as it was afterwards 
ealled. Debir was included in the mountainous 
territory near Hebron, within the border of Judah, 
assigned to Caleb the Kenezite (Josh. xiv. 12-15); 
and in order to stimulate the valor of the assail- 
ants, Caleb promised to give his dauchter Achsah 
to whosoever should assault and take the city. 
Othuiel won the prize, and received with his wife 
in addition to her previous dowry the upper and 


nether springs in the immediate neighborhood. 


These springs are identified by Van de Velde, after 
Stewart, with a spring which rises on the summit 
of a hill on the north of Wady Dilbeh (2 hours 
S. W. from Hebron), and is brought down by an 
aqueduct to the foot of the hill. (For other views 
see Deuin.) The next mention of Othniel is in 
Judg. iii. 9, where he appears as the first judge of 
Israel after the death of Joshua, and their deliverer 
from their first servitude. In consequence of their 
intermaurriages with the Canaanites, and their fre- 
quent idolatries, the Israelites had been given into 
the hand of Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Meso- 
potumia, for eight years. Irom this oppressive 
servitude they were dejivered by Othniel. The 
Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he judged 
Israel, and went out to war: and the Lord deliy- 
ered Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, 
into his hand; and his hand prevailed against 
Chushan-Rishathaim. And the Iand had rest forty 
years. And Othniel the son of Kenaz died.” 

This with his genealogy (1 Chr. iy. 13, 14), 
which assigns him a son, Hathath, whose posterity, 
aecording to Judith vi. 15, continued till the time 
of ITolofernes. is all that we know of Othniel. 
But two questions of some interest arise concern- 
ing him, the one his exact relationship to Caleb; 
the other the time and duration of his judgeship. 

(1.) As regards his relationship to Caleb, the 
doubt arises from the uncertainty whether the 
words in Judg. iii. 9, ‘ Othniel the son of Kenaz, 
Caleb's younger brother,” indicate that Othniel 
himself, or that Kenaz was the brother of Caleb. 
The most natural rendering, according to the canon 
of R. Moses hen Nachman, on Num. x. 29, that in 
constructions of this kind such designations belong 
to the principal person in the preceding sentence, 
makes Othniel to be Caleh’s brother. And this ig 
favored by the probability that Kenaz was not 
Othniel's father, but tho father and head of the 
tribe, as we learn that Kenaz was, from the desig- 





is discovered, frequently forsake the eggs. 
this is a mark rather of sagacity than stupidity 


Sure'¢ 
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nation of Caleb as “the Kenezite,"’ or “son of 
Kenaz.’’ Jerome also so translates it, ‘ Othniel 
filius Cenez, frater Caleb junior; "* and so did the 
LXX. originally, because even in those copies which 
now have adedgoo, they still retain vewrepoy in 
the ace. case. Nor is the objection, which influ- 
ences most of the Jewish commentators to under- 
stand that Kenaz was Caleb's brother, and Othniel 
his nephew, of any weight. For the marriaze of 
an uncle with his niece is not expressly prohibited 
by the Levitical Iaw (Lev. xviii. 12, xx. 19); and 
even if it had been, Caleb and Othniel as men of 
foreign extraction would have been less amenable 
tu it, and more likely to follow the custom of their 
own tribe. On the other hand it must be ac- 
Lnowledged that the canon above quoted does not 
hold universally. Even in the very passage (Num. 
x. 29) on which the canon is adduced, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the designation * the 
Midianite, Moses’ father-in-luw,’? does not apply 
to Reuel, rather than to Hobab, seeing that Reuel, 
and not Lobab, was father to Moses’ wife (lex. 1 
18). In Jer. xxxii. 7, in the phrase “ Hanameel 
the son of Shallum thine uncle,” the words “ thine 
uncle’’ certainly belong to Shallum, not to Tia- 
namecl, as appears from vy. 8,9. And in 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 3, 4: Neh. aiii. 28, the designations “ King 
of Isracl,’ and “high-priest,’? belong respectively 
to David, and to Eliashib. The chronological 
ditticulties as to Othniel’s judgeship would also be 
mitigated considerably if he were nephew and not 
brother to Caleb, as in this ease he might well be 
25, whereas in the other he could not be under 40 
years of age, at the time of his marriage with 
Achsah. Still the evidence, candidly weighed, pre- 
ponderates strongly in favor of the opinion that 
Othniel was Caleb’s brother. 

(2.) And this leads to the second question sug- 
gested above, namely, the time of Othniel’s judge- 
ship. Supposing Caleb to be about. the same age 
as Joshua, as Num. xiii. 6, 8; Josh. xiv. 10, sug- 
gest, we should have to reckon about 25 years from 
Othniel’s marriave with Achsah till the death of 
Joshua at the age of 110 years (85 -- 25 = 110). 
And if we take Afrieants’s allowance of 30) years 
for the elders after Joshua, in whose hfetime ‘the 
people served the Lord (Judy. di. 7), and then 
allow 8 years for Chushan- Itishathaim's dominion, 
and 40 years of rest under Othniel’s judgeship, 
and suppose Othnicl to have heen 40 years old at 
his marriage, we obtain (40 +--+ 20 + 30 +8 + 
40 =) 145 years as Othniel’s age at his death. 
This we are quite sure cannot be right. Nor does 
any escape from the difficulty very readily offer 
itself. It is in fact a part of that larger chrono- 
logical difficulty which atleets the whole interval 
hetween the exodus and the building of Solomon's 
Femple, where the dates and formal notes of time 
indicate a period more than twice as long as that 
derived from the genealogies and other “ordinary 
calculations from the length of human life, and 
general historical probability. In the case before 
us one would guess an interval of not more than 
25 years between Othniel’s marriage and his victory 
over Chushan-Rishathaim. 

In endeavoring to bring these conflicting state- 
ments into harmony, the first thing that occurs to 
one is, that if Joshua lived to the age of 110 years, 
i. ec. full 30 years after the entrance into Canaan, 
supposing him to have been 40 when he went as a 
epy, he must have outlived all the elder men of 
the generation which took possession of Canaan, 
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and that 10 or 12 years more must have seen the 
last of the survivors. Then again, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that Othniel lived through the 
whole 80 years of rest, nor is it possible to avoid 
suspecting that these long periods of 40 and 80 
years are due to some influences which have dis- 
turbed the true computation of time. [If these 
dates are discarded, and we judge only by ordi- 
nary probabilities, we shall suppose Othniel to have 
survived Joshua not more than 20, or at the out- 
side, 30 years. Nor, however unsatisfactory this 
may be, does it seem possible, with only our present 
materials, to arrive at any more definite result. 
It inust suftice to know the difficulties aud wait 
patiently for the solution, should it over Le vouch- 
sufed to us. AC. H. 

OTHONIVAS (O@ovias: Zochias). A cor- 
ruption of the name MATTANIAI in Ezr, x. 27 (1 
ale ix. 28). 


* OUCHES (Ex. xxviii. 11,18, 14, 25, xxxix. 
6, 13, 16, 18) denotes the deze/s or sockets in which 
precious stones are set. In Old English it was 
also applied to the jewels themselves. The earlier 
form of the word is nouches or nowches, which 
occurs in Chaucer. A. 


* OUTROAD. To “make outroades” (1 
Mace. xv. 41, A. V. ed. 1611) is to ‘+ make excur- 
sions.’’ In some modern editions nonsense is made 
of the passave by printing it “make out roads.” 


A. 


OVEN (“A3F): xalBavos). The eastern oven 
is of two kinds — fixed and portable. The former 
is found only in towns, where regular bakers are 
employed (Hes. vii. 4). The latter is adapted to 
the nomad state, and is the article generally in- 
tended by the Hebrew term fannir. It consists 
of a large jar made of clay, about three feet high, 
and widening towards the bottom, with a hole for 
the extraction of the ashes (Niebuhr, Descr. de 
Arab. p. 46). Occasionally, however, it is not 
an actual jar, but an erection of clay in the form 
of a jar, built on the floor of the house (Wellsted, 
Travels, i, 350). Each household possessed such 
an article (ix. vili. 3); and it was only in times 
of extreme dearth that the same oven sufficed for 
several families (Lev. xxvi. 26). It was heated 
with dry twigs and grass (Matt. vi. 30); and the 
loaves were placed both inside and outside of it. 
It was also used for roasting meat (Mishna, Jaan, 
3, § 8). The heat of the oven furnished Hebrew 
writers with an image of rapid and violent de- 
struction (Ps. xxi. 9; Hos. vii. 7; Mal. iv. 1). 


W. L. B. 
i 
Hi 
th a 
Egyptian Oven. 


* OVERPASS (A. V. der. v. 28; Ecclus. xiv 
14) is “to pass by,” ‘ neglect.” A. 
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* OVERRUN (A. V. 2 Sam. xviii. 23) means 
to “ ontrun.” A. 


* OVERSEERS, as a ministerial title, Acts 
xx. 28. [Bisnop.] H. 


* QWE, in Lev. xiv. 85; Acts xxi. 11 (A. V. 
ed. 1611), is used in the sense of “to own,” which 
has been substituted for it in modern editions. 

A. 


OWL, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words bath haya'andh, yanshtph, cos, 
kippéz, and (ilith. 

1. Bath haywandh (MPT). 
TRICH. } 

2. Yanshiph, or yanshéph (FMWD, FW: 
(Bis, yAavé: ¢ ibis), occurs in Lev. xi. 17; Deut. 
xiv. 16, as the name of some unclean bird, and in 
Is. xxxiv. 11, in the description of desolate dom, 
“the yanshéph and the raven shall dwell in it.” 
The A. V. translates yanshuph by “owl,” or “great 
owl.”” The Chaldee and Syriac are in favor of 
some kind of owl; and perhaps the etymology of 
the word points to a nocturnal bird.  Bochart is 
satisfied that an “owl’’ is meant, and supposes 
the bird is so called from the Hebrew for “twilight” 
(Hieroz. iii. 29). For other conjectures see Bochart 
(Mieroz. iti. 24-29). The LXX. aud Vulg. read 
{Bis (ibis), t. e. the /bis religivsa, the sacred bird 
of Egypt. Col. H. Smith suggests that the night 
heron (Ardea nycticoraz, Lin.) is perhaps intended, 
and objects to the ibis on the ground that so rare 
a bird, and one totally unknown in Palestine, could 
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Ibis religiosa. 


not be the yanshiph of the Pentateuch; there is, 
however, no occasion to suppose that the yanshiph 
was ever seen in Palestine; the Levitical law was 
given soon after the Israelites left Egypt, and it is 
only natural to suppose that several of the unclean 
animals were Egyptian; some might never have 
‘een seen or heard of in Palestine: the yanshuph 
1s mentioned as a bird of Edom (Is. /. ¢.), and the 
ibis might have formerly been seen there; the old 
Greek and Latin writers are in error when they 
state that this bird never leaves Egypt: Cuvier 
says it is found throughout the extent of Africa, 


@ It is important to observe, in reference to the 
LXX. renderings of the Hebrew names of the different 
‘naclean birds, etc. that the verses of Deut. xiv. are 
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and latterly Dr. Heuglin met with it on the coast 
of Abyssinia (List of’ Birds collected in the Red 
Sea; “ Ibis,’’ i. 347). The Coptic version renders 
yanshtiph by “Tippen,” from which it is believed 
the Greek and Latin word 7bis is derived (see 
Jablonski’s Opuse. i. 93, ed. te Water). On the 
whole the evidence is inconclusive, though it is in 
favor of the /bis religiosa, and probably the other 
Kgyptian species (/b/s fulcinellus) may be included 
under the term. See on the subject of the Ibis 
of the ancients, Savigny’s //istoire naturelle et 
mythologique de Usbis (Paris, 18CV, 8vo); and 
Cuvier’s Wemoire sur U Ibis des Ane. ins Egyptiens 
(Ann. Jfus. iv. 116). 


38. Cos (DID: vurtixdpat, epwoids: bube, 
herodius, nycticorax), the name of an unclean bird 
(Ley. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 16); it occurs again in 
Ps. cii. 6. There is good reason for believing that 
the A. V. is correct in its rendering of “owl” or 
“little owl’? Most of the old versions and para- 
phrases are in favor of some species of owl’? as 
the proper translation of cds: Bochart is inclined 
to think that we should understand the pelican 
(fleroz. iii. 17), the Hebrew cos meaning a “cup,” 
or * pouch; ’* the pelican being so called from its 
membranous bill-pouch. Te compares the Latin 
truo, ‘+a pelican,’ from drut, ‘a scoop’? or 
‘Jadle.” But the ancient versions are against 
this theory, and there does not. seem to be much 
doubt that haath is the Hebrew name for the pel- 
ican. The passage in Ps. eii. 6, Tam like a pel- 


ican of the wilderness, I am like a cds of ruined 
places," points decidedly to some kind of owl. Mi- 
chaelis, who has devoted great attention to the 
elucidation of this word, has aptly compared one 
of the Arabic names for the owl, wr elcharab 
(* mother of ruins*’), in reference to the expression 





Otus asealaphus. 


in the psalm just quoted (comp. Suppl. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 1236, and Rosenmiller, Not. ad [Hieroz. 
l.c.). Thus the context of the passage in the 
Psalm where the Hebrew word occurs, as well as 
the authority of the old versions, goes far to prove 
that an ocd is intended by it. The yurricdpag of 


some of them evidently transposed (see Michaelis 
Supp. i. 1240, and note): the order as given in Lev. xi 
is, therefore, to be taken as the standard 
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the LXX. is no doubt a general term to denote the 
different species of Ae rned owl known in Egypt and 
Palestine; for Aristotle (//. ct. viii. 14, § 6) tells 
us that vuktiKdpak is identical with @TOS, evi- 
dently, from his description, one of the horned 
owls, perhaps either the Ofus vulgaris, or the UO. 
brachyotos. The owl we figure is the Ofus aseala- 
phus, the Egyptian and Asiatic representative of 
our ereat horned owl (Bulo macimus). Mr. Tris- 
tram says it swarms among the ruins of Thebes, 
and that he has been informed it is also very abun- 
dant at Petra and Baalbee; it is the great owl of 
all eastern ruins, and may well therefore be the 
*S cds Of ruined places.”’ 


4. Kippiz (WEP: exivos: ericins) occurs only 
in Is. xxxiy. 15: There (é e. in Edom) the Azp- 
pez shall make her nest, and Tay and hateh and 
gather under her shadow.” It is a hopeless atkiir 
to attempt to identify the animal denoted by this 
word; the LAX. and Vulg. give « hedgehog,” 
reading no doubt kipped instead of Aippéz, which 
variation six Ilebrew MSS. exhibit (Michaelis, 
Supp. p. 2199). Various conjectures have been 
made with respect to the bird which ought to rep- 
resent the Hebrew word, most of which, however, 
may be passed over as unworthy of consideration. 
We cannot think with Boehart (//feroz. iii, 194, 
&e.) that a darting serpent is intended (the drov- 
tias of Nicander and lian, and the jaculus of 
Lucan), for the whole context (Is. xxxiv. 16) seems 
to point to some derd, and it is certainly stretching 


the words very far to apply them to any kind of 


serpent. Dochart’s argument rests entirely on the 
fact that the cognate Arabie, Avypphaz, is used by 
Avicenna to denote some darting tree-serpent; but 
this theory, although supported by Gesenius, Fiirst, 
Rosenmiller, and other high authorities, must be 
rejected as entirely at variance with the plain and 
literal meaning of the prophet’s words; though 
incubation by reptiles was denied by Cuvier, and 
does not obtain amongst the various orders and 
families of this class as a general rule, yet some 
few excepted instanees are on reeord, but * the 
gathering under the shadow” clearly must be un- 
derstood of the act of a bird fostering her young 
under her wings; the Aéppez, moreover, is men- 
tioned in the same verse with “ vultures’? (kites), 
so that there ean be no doubt that some bird is 
intended. 





Scops a/drovan. 


Deodati, according to Bochart, conjectures the 
‘Scops owl,”’ being led apparently to this interpre- 
tation on somewhat strained etymological vrounds. 
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See on this subject Bochart, /7ieroz. iii. 197; and 
for the supposed connection of gxdy with cxdrre, 
see Elian, Nat. Anim. xv. 28; Pliny, x. 49; Eu- 
stathius, on Odys. v. 66; and Jacobs’ annotations 
to .Elian, /. c. We are content to believe that 
hippoz may denote some species of owl, and to re. 
tain the reading of the A. V. till other evidence be 
forthcoming. The wood-cut represents the Athene 
meridionalis, the commonest owl in Palestine. 
Mount Olivet is one of its favorite resorts (dis, i 
26). Another common species of owl is the Scops 
core; it is often to be seen inhabiting the mosque 
of Omar at Jerusalem (see Tristram, in Jbis, i. 
26). 





Athene meridionalis. 


5. Lilith (msds : OvokevTaupot; Aq. Ale, 


Symm. Aaula: lumia). The A. V. renders this 
word by *screech-owl’? in the text of Is, xxxiv. 
14, and by “ night-monster’’ in the margin. The 
/ilith is mentioned in connection with the desola- 
tion that was to mark Edom. According to the 
Rabbins the /i/ith was a nocturnal spectre in the 
form of a beautiful woman that carried off children 
at night and destroyed them (see Bochart, Hieroz. 


iii. 829; Gesenius, 7hes. s. y. mys ; Bustorf, 


Lea. Chall. et Talm. p. 1140). With the lilith 
may be compared the ghule of the Arabian fables. 
The old yersions support the opinion of Bochart 
that a spectre is intended. As to the dvoxévtav- 
po. of the LXX., and the damta of the Vulgate 
translations of Isaiah, see the //ievoz. iii. 832, and 
Gesenius (Jesaia, i. 915-920). Michaelis (Suppl. 
p- 1443) observes on this word, “in the poetical de- 
scription of desolation we borrow images even from 
fables.”” If, however, some animal be denoted by 
the Hebrew term. the sereech-owl (striax flammea) 
may well he supposed to represent. it, for this bird 
is found in the Bible lands (see /dis, i. 26, 46), and 
is, as is well known, a frequent inhabiter of ruined 
places. The statement of Irby and Mangles rela- 
tive to Petra illustrates the passage in Isaiah under 
consideration: The screaming of eagles, hawks, 
and owls, which were soaring above our heads in 
considerable numbers, seemingly annoyed at any 
one approaching their lonely habitation, added 
inuch to the singularity of the scene. (See alse 
Stephens, /neid. of Tav. ii. 76.) W. H 
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OX (ne: Jdox), an ancestor of Judith (Jud. 


riii. 1). B. I. W. 


OX, the representative in the A. V. of several 
Hebrew words, the mnost important of which have 
been already noticed. [BuLtt; Buttock. ] 

We propose in this article to vive a general re- 
view of what relates to the ox tribe (Bovule), so 
far as the subject has a Biblical interest. It will be 
convenient to consider (L) the ox in an economic 
point of view, and (2) its natural history. 


1. There was no animal in the rural economy 
of the Israelites, or indeed in that of the ancient 
Orientals generally, that was held in higher esteem 
than the ox; and deservedly so, for the ox was the 
animal upon whose patient labors depended all the 
ordinary operations of farming. VPloushing with 
horses was a thing never thought of in those days. 
Asses, indeed, were used for this purpose [Ass] : 
but it was the ox upon whom devolved for the 
most part this important service. ‘The preeminent 
value of the ox to ‘a nation of husbandmen like 
the Israelites,’’ to use an expression of Michaelis in 
his article on this subject, will be at once evident 
from the Scriptural account of the various uses to 
which it was applied. Oxen were used for plough- 
ing (Deut. xxii. 10; 1 Sam. xiv. 14: 1K. xix. 19; 
Job i. 14; Am. vi. 12, &c.); for treading out. corn 
(Deut. xxv. 4; Hos. x. 11; Mic. iv. 13; 1 Cor. 
ix. 9; 1 Tim. v.18) [AGricuULTURE]; for draucht 
purposes, when they were generally voked in pairs 


(Num. vii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7; 2 Sam. vi. 6); as! 


beasts of burden (1 Chr. xii. 40); their flesh was 
eaten (Deut. xiv. 4; 1 K.i. 9, iv. 23 xix. 21; Is. 
xxii, 13; Prov. xv. 17; Neh. v. 18); they were 
used in the sacrifices [SAcrIFICES]; they supplied 
milk, butter, etc. (Deut. xxxii. 14; Is. vii. 22; 2 
Sain. xvii. 29) (Burren; Minx). 

Connected with the importance of oxen in the 
rural economy of the Jews is the strict code of 


laws which was mercifully enacted by God for their | 


protection and preservation. The ox that threshed 
the corn was by no means to be muzzled; he was 
to enjoy rest on the Sabbath as well as bis muster 
(Ex. xxiii. 12; Deut. v. 14); nor was this only, as 
Michaelis has observed, on the people’s account, 
because beasts can perform no work without man's 
assistance, but it was fur the good of the beasts 
“that thine ox and thine ass may rest.”’ 


The law which prohibited the slauzhter of any 
clean animal, excepting as ‘an offering unto the 
Lord before the tabernacle,” during the time that 
the Israelites abode in the wilderness (Lev. xvii. 
1-6), although expressly designed to keep the peo- 
tle from idolatry, no doubt contributed to the 
preservation of their oxen and sheep, which they 
wete not allowed to kill excepting in public. There 
can be little duubt that during the forty years’ 
wanderings oxen and sheep were rarely used as 
food, whence it was flesh that they so. often Justed 
after. (See Michaelis, Laws of Moses, art. 169.) 


It is not easy to determine whether the ancient 
Hebrews were in the habit of castrating their ani- 
mals or not. The passage in Lev. xxii. 24 may be 
tead two ways, either as the A. V. renders it, or 
thus, * Ye shall not offer to the Lord that which is 
bruised,"’ etc., “neither shall ye make it so in your 
hind.’ Le Clere believed that it would have been 
‘mpossible to have used an uneastrated ox for auri- 
tultural purposes on account of the danger. Micha- 
elis, on the other hand. who cites the express testi- 
nony of Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, § 40), argues that 
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castration was wholly forbidden, and refers to the 
authority of Niebuhr (Deser. de CArab., p. 81), 
who mentions the fact that Europeans use stallions 
for cavalry purposes. In the Mast, it is well known 
horses are as a rule not castrated. Michaelis ob- 
serves (art. 168), with truth, that where people 
are accustomed to the management of uncastrated 
animals, it is fav from beiny so dangerous as we 
from our experience are apt to imagine. 

It seems clear from Prov. xv. 17, and 1K. iv. 23, 
that cattle were sometimes stall-fed [oop], though 
as a general rule it is probable that they fed in the 
plains or on the hills of Palestine. That the Egyp- 
tians stall-fed oxen is evident from the representa- 
tions on the monuments (see Wilkinson's Ane. 
Lyupt. i. 27, li. 49, ed. 1854). The cattle that 
wrazed at large in the open country would no 
doubt often become fieree and wild, for it is to be 
remembered that in primitive times the hon and 
lother wild beasts of prey roamed about Palestine. 

Ilence, no doubt, the laws with regard to gore 
inv,” and the expression of “ being wont to push 
with his horns’? in time past (Ix. xxi. 28, &.); 
hence the force of the Psalmist’s complaint of his 
lenemies, “ Many bulls have compassed me, the 
‘mighty ones of Bashan have beset me round ™ 
(Ps. xxii. 13). The habit of surrounding objects 
Which excite their suspicion is very characteristic 
‘of half-wild cattle. See Mr. Culley’s observations 
on the Chillingham wild cattle, in Bell's British 
1 Quadrapeds (p, 424). 

2. The monuments of Euypt exhibit repre- 
sentations of a long-horned breed of oxen, a short- 
horned, a polled, and what appears to be a variety 


a 


of the zebu (fos /adicus, Lin.). Some have iden- 
tified this latter with the Bos Dante (the Bos ele- 
gins et parvus Africanus of Belon). The Abys- 
sin‘'an breed is depicted on the monuments at 
Thebes (see lnc. Hyypt. i. 385), drawing a plaus- 
(Cant.] These cattle are ‘& white 
and black in clouds, low in the legs, with the horns 
hanging loose, forming small horny hooks nearly 
of equal thickness to the point, turning freely either 
way, and hanging against the cheeks ’' (see [amil- 
jton Smith in Griflith’s aladm. ing. iv. 425). The 
drawings on Egyptian monuments shew that the 
cattle of ancient Eyypt were fine handsome animals: 
doubtless these may be taken as a sample of the 
cattle of Palestine in ancient times. ‘The cattle 
of Egypt,” says Col. TT. Smith (Kitto’s Cyc. art. 
© Ox?'),a high authority on the /eaminantia, “ con- 
tinued to be remarkable for beauty for some ages 
after the Moslem eonquest, for Abdollatiph the 
historian extols their bulk and proportions, and in 
particular mentions the Alehisiah breed for the 
abundance of the milk it furnished, and for the 
beauty of its curved horns.’’ (See figures of Egyp- 
tian cattle under AGricuLrursn.) ‘There are now 
‘fine cattle in Egypt; but the Palestine cattle appear 
‘to have deteriorated, in size at least, since Biblical 
ftimes.  ITerds of eattle,” says Schubert (Orven- 
fal Christian Spectator, April, 1853), are seldom 
to be seen; the bullock of the neighborhood of Je- 
rusalem is small and insiguifieant; beef and veal 
are but rare daintics. Yet the bullock thrives 
better, and is more frequently seen, in the upper 
valley of the Jordan, also on Mount Tabor and 
near Nazareth, but particularly east of the Jordan 
on the road from Jacob's bridge to Damascus.”’ 
See also Thomson (Land and Book, p. 322), who 
‘observes (p. 835) that danver from being vored hag 
| not ceased © among the halt-wild droves that range 
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over the luxuriant pastures in certain parts of the! 
eountry.” 

The buffalo (Bubalus buffalus) is not uncom- 
mon in Palestine; the Arabs call it pdmds. Robin-, the Hebrew, and undoubtedly refers to the long 


son (Bibl, Aes. ii. 806) notices buttalves + around! hair-like beards of the ripe ears. G. E. P. 
the lake ¢-//ileh as being minuled with the neat, OX-GOAD. [Goap.] 


eattle, and applied in general to the same uses. | : 
They are a shy, ill-looking, ill-tempered animal."! O’ZEM (CER, i. e. Otsem [strength, power]). 
These animals love to wallow and lie for hours in’ The name of two persons of the tribe of Judah. 

water or mud, with barely the nostrils above the; 4. ({'Aodp;Vat.]Alex. Agou: Assom.) The sixth 
surface. It is doubtful whether the domestic buf- Lanny OF Jesse, the next eldest above David (1 Chr. 
falo was known to the ancient people of Syria, ! i. 15). His name is not again mentioned in the 
Kvypt, ete.; the animal under consideration is the Bible, nor do the Jewish traditions appear to con- 
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barley ya (sha’tr) is from the same root aa 


bhainsa, or tame butlidoe of India; and although 
now common in the West, Col H. Smith is of | 
opinion that it was not known in the Bible lands 
till after the Arabian conquest of Persia (A.D. 
651). Robinsou'’s remark, therefore, that the buf- 
falo doubtless existed anciently in Palestine in-a 
wild state, must be received with caution. [See 
further remarks on this subject under UNICORN. | 

The A. V. gives «wild ox”? in Deut. xiv. 5, 
and “wild bull” in Ts. li. 20, as the representatives 
of the Ilebrew word dc¢ or t'. 

Ted or t? OST, SY: upvk, cevtAloy 7 Aq., 
Symm., and Theod., bpug: oryr). Among the 
beasts that were to be caten mention is made of 
the to (Deut. 4 ¢.); againgin Isaiah, © they lie at 
the head of all the streets hke a doin’ the nets.” 
The most important ancient versions point to the 
orvx (Ory deuvcoryr) as the animal denoted by the 
Hebrew words. Were it not for the fact that 
another Hebrew name (yer) scems to stand for 
this animal,” we should have no hesitation in re- 
ferring the feo to the antelope above named. Col. 
Hl. Smith suevests that the antelope he calls the 
Nubian Oryx (Orye (ao), may be the animal in- 
tended; this, however, is probably only a variety of 
the other. Oedmamn (Vorm. Sano. p. iv. 23) 
thinks the Bubule (tlecphalus bubalis) way be the 
(6; this is the Bekher-cl-wash of N. Atrica men- 
tioned by Shaw (7a. i. 810, 8vo ed.). “The point 
muat be left undetermined. See FALLOW Dern, 

W. Hi. 


* The crain used for fodder in the East (see 
above) is principally barley; only the poorest of the 
people eat this grain, and they only when wheat 
fails them. Oats are not cultivated in the East for 
fodder. There is a wild species of avcna which 
vruws extensively as a weed in Syria, and is often 
plucked up with the Z/ordcum bulbosum and other 
Gramince, and fed as green fodder to the cattle, 
but it is never sown, and never threshed out. — Its 


grain is small and lean, and would not be aaa 


us acrop. ‘This species is called by the Arabs 
a Oe 
paw (shaphoon). Barley is the universal 


fodder of the Orientals. It is civen mixed with the 
fine-cut straw of its own stalk from the threshing- 
floors, also with the straw of wheat. This latter 


QO 
is called Cn (tibn). Barley is not used in 


the East for distilling purposes, as far as I know. 
I never saw native whiskey. The Arabic name for 





-_~——- 


« As to this word, see Schleusner, Ler. in LXX. 
8. Vv. 

b Yachmfr, in the vernacular Arabic of N. Africa, 
lw one of the names for the oryx. 


tain anything concerning him. 

2. (Acav3© Alex. Aco: Asom.) Son of Je- 
rahmeel, a chief man in the great family of Hezron 
(1 Chr. ii. 25). 

OZYVAS COias; [ Vat. Sip. Oeias, and s0 
Alex. vi. 15, 21, viii. 28, 35, xv. 4:] Ozias). 1 
The son of Micha of the tribe of Simeon, one of 
the “governors”? of Bethulia, in the history of 
Judith (Jud. vi. 15 [16, 21], vii. 23 (80), vil 
10, 28, 35 [xv. 4]). B. F. W 

2. [Vat. O¢eras; Alex. E¢ias.] Uzzz, one of 
the ancestors of Ezra (2 Esdr. i. 2); also called 
Savas (1 Esdr. viii. 2). 

3. {Lachm. ‘Tisch. Treg. 'Oefas.] Uzzian, 
King of Judah (Matt. i. 8, 9). 

O’ZIEL (OCHA: [Vat. Sin. Alex. O¢emA:] 
Ozius), an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). The 
name occurs frequently in O. T. under the form 
Uzz1E. B.F. W. 

OZ’NI COTS [having ears, attentive]: 'ACevl 
[Vat. Acever:] Alex. Aatve: Ozni). One of the 
sons of Gad (Num. xxvi. 16), called Eezpon in 
Gen. xlvi. 16, and founder of the family of the 

OZ’NITES (ots [as above]: dios 5 ‘Acer! 
[Vat. -ver]; Alex. 8. 0 ACaiwe: familia Oznitarum), 
Num. xxvi. 16. 

OZO’RA (‘E(wpd: [Ald. "O¢wpd]). The sons 
of Machnadebai,” in Fzr. x. 40, is corrupted into 
“the sons of Ozora”’ (1 Isdr. ix. 34). 


e 


is 


PA/ARAI [38 syl.] (OTS [perh. Jehovah re- 
reals, Viirst: Alex.] Papact ; [Comp. ¢ oat] 
Pharai). In the list of 2 Sam. xxiii. 35, “ Faara 

‘the Arbite” is one of David's mighty men. In] 
Chr. xi. 37, he is called “Naarai the son of 
Ezbai,” and this in Kennicott’s opinion is the true 
reading (Diss. p. 209-211). ‘The Vat. MS. [Rom.] 
ine the first letter of the name, and reads the 
other three with the following word, thus, oupal- 
oepyi [ Vat. -yer]. The Peshito-Syriac has * Garl 
of Arub,” which makes it probable that ve Naaral 

is the true reading, and that the Syriac translators 


mistook 3 for 2. 


PA/DAN Chie [acre, field]: Mecomorapla 
Tis Suplas: Afesopotamia). Padan-Aram (Gen. 
xlviii. 7). 


¢ Tho word following this— FISTS — A. ¥. Abt 
jah, Vulg. Acadia, is in the LXX. rendered abedoos 


aurov. 
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PADAN-ARAM 
PA’DAN-A’RAM (DIN P IS [see below] : 


i) Mecoworaula Supias, Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 6, 7, 
exxiii. 18; 7 M. Gen. xxviii. 2, 5, xxxi. 18; M. ris 
Sup. Gen. xxxv. 9, 26, xlvi. 15; Alex. 7 M. Gen. xxv. 
20, xxviii. 5, 7, xxxi. 18; 7 M. Sup. Gen. xxviii. 2, 
xxxiii. 18: Afesupotamin, Gen. xxv. 20, xxxi. 18; 
MM, Syria, Gen. xxviii. 2, 5, 6, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. 9, 
26, xlvi. 15; Syria, Gen. xxvi. 15). By this name, 
more properly Paddan-Aram, waich significs “ the 
table-land of Arain” according to Tiirst and Ge- 
senius, the Hebrews designated the tract of country 
which they otherwise called Aram-naharaim, 
«¢ Aram of the two rivers,’’ the Greek Mesopotamia 
(Gen. xxiv. 10), and ‘the field (A. V. ‘country ’) 
of Aram” (Hos. xii. 12). The term was perhaps 
more especially applied to that portion which bor- 
dered on the Euphrates, to distinguish it from the 
mountainous districts in the N. and N. I. of Mes- 
opotamia. Rushi's note on Gen. xxv. 20 is curious: 
“ Because there were two Arams, Aram-nabharaim 
and Aram Zobah, he (the writer) calls it Paddan- 
Aram: the expression ‘yoke of oxen’ is in the 


Targums pw. VID, puddan térin; and some 
interpret Paddan-Aram as ‘ field of Aram,’ because 
in the language of the Ishmaelites they call a field 


‘ paddan” (Ax Els). In Syr. b4er0D 


pidond, is used for a “ plain” or “ field; ’ and both 
this and the Arabic word are probably from the 
o- 

root CdS, fadda, “to plough,” which seems akin 
to fid-in fidit, from findere. If this etymology be 
true Paddun-Aram is the arable land of Syria: 
‘¢ either an upland vale in the hills, or a fertile dis- 
trict immediately at their feet’ (Stanley, 8. g* 7. 
p. 129, note). Paddan, the ploughed land, would 
thus correspond with the Lat. arvwm, and is analo- 
gous to Ing. field, the felled land, from which the 
trees have been cleared. 

Padan-Aram plays an important part in the 


PAHATH-MOAB 
PA’DON (975 [deliverance]: addy: 


Phadon). The ancestor of a family of Netbinim 
who returned with Zerubbabel (lzr. ii. 44; Neh 
vii. 47). He is called PHALEAS in 1 Esdr. y. 29. 

PAGIEL (OS°DID [Gol allots]: bayehr: 
Alex. bayaimaA, [and so Vat. i. 13, ii. 27:] Phe- 
gicl), The son of Ocran, and chief of the tribe ot 
Asher at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 13, ii 
27, vii. 72, 77, x. 26). 

PA’HATH-MO’AB (2879 FID: e006 
[Vat. alsv hada, baad, PaaB (so A. Neh. iii. 
11, where Kom. @aar)) MwaB: Phahath-Moab, 
*covernor of Moab’’). Head of one of the chief 
houses of the tribe of Judah. Of the individual, 
or the occasion of his receiving so singular a name, 
nothing is known certainly, either as to the time 
when he lived, or the particular family to which he 
belonged. But as we read in 1 Chr. iv. 22, of a 
family of Shilonites, of the tribe of Judah, who in 
very early times “had dominion in Moab,” it may 
be conjectured that this was the origin of the name. 
It is perhaps a slight corroboration of this conjec- 
ture that as we find in Ezr. ii. 6, that the sons of 
Pahath-Moab had amone their number © children 
of Joab,” so also in 1 Chr. iv. we find these fami- 
lies who had dominion in Moab very much mixed 
with the sons of Caleb, among whom, in 1 Chr. ii. 
54, iv. 14, we find the house of Joab.e It may 
further be conjectured that this dominion of the 
soys of Shelah in Moab, had some connection with 
;the misration of Elimelech aud his sons into the 
country of Moab, as mentioned in the book of Ruth; 
‘nor should the close resemblance of the names 


at 2ey (Ophrah), 1 Chr. iv. 14, and MSY 
'(Orpah), Ruth i. 4, be overlooked. Jerome, in- 
deed, following doubtless his Hebrew master, gives 
‘a mystical interpretation to the names in 1 Chr. 
iv. 22, and translates the strange word Jashubt- 
lehem, “they returned to Leem”’ (Bethlehem). 





early history of the Hebrews. The family of their And the author of Quest, Heb. in Lib, Parateip. 
fuunder had settled there, and were long looked | (printed in Jerome's works, follows up this open- 
upon as the aristocracy of the race, with whom 18 and makes JOKIM (qui stare fecit solem) to 
alone the legitimate descendants of Abraham might | mewn ELEAKIM, and the men of Chozeba (viri 
intermarry, and thus preserve the purity of their mendacii), Joagsh and Saraph (securus et tncendens), 


blood. ‘Thither Abraham sent his faithful steward 
(Gen. xxiv. 10), after the news had reached him in 
his southern home at Beer-sheba that children had 
been born to his brother Nahor.  T*rom this family 
nlone, the offspring of Nahor and Milcah, Abra- 
ham’s brother and niece, could a wife be sought for 
[saac, the heir of promise (Gen. xxv. 20), and Jacob 
the inheritor of his blessing (Gen. xxviii.). 

{t is elsewhere called PADAN simply (Gen. 
rlviii. 7). W. A. W. 


* PADDLE is used in Deut. xxiii. 13 (A. V.) 
in the sense of a “small spade”’ or ‘shovel.’ 
The term is still applied in provincial English to 
on instrument of this kind (also called pauddle- 
staff), used by ploughmen for freeing the share from 
earth. “ Thou shalt have a paddle upon thy 
weapon,’ in the passage above referred to, would 
be better translated, “Thou shalt have « smull 
shovel among thy implements" (ein Schauflein bet 
deiner Gerdthschaft, Bunsen). Xs 


to mean Mahlon and Chilion, who took wives 


(YD) in Moab, and returned (2. e. Ruth and 
Naomi did) to the plentiful bread of Bethlehem 
(house of bread); interpretations which are so far 
worth noticing, as they point to ancient traditions 
connecting the migration of Elimelech and his sons 
with the Jewish dominion in Moab mentioned in 
1 Chr. iv. 22.2 However, as regards the name 
Pahath-Moab, this early and obscure connection 
of the families of Shelah the son of Judah with 
Moab seems to supply a not improbable origin for 
the name itself, and to throw some glimmering 
upon the association of the children of Joshua and 
Joab with the sons of Pahath-Moab. That this 
family was of high rank in the tribe of Judah we 
learn from their appearing fourth in order in the 
two lists, Ezr. ii. 6; Neh. vit. 11, and from their 
chief having signed second, among the lay princes, 
‘in Neh. x. 14. It was also the most numerous 


(2818) of all the families specified, except the 





@ The resemblance between Laadah (may> be noted in cunnection with the mention of Jeshua, 


L Chr. iv. 21), one of the sons of Shelah, and Laadan 
V7), an ancestor of Joshus (1 Chr. vii. 26), may 


~ | Ezr. ii. 6. 


6 1 Sam. xxii. 8, may also be noticed in this con 
nection. 
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Benjamite house of Senaah (Nel. vii. 38). The 
aame of the chief of the house of Pahath-Moab, in 
Nehemiah’s time, was Hashub; and, in exact ac- 
cordance with the numbers of his family, we find 
him repairing Geo portions of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. ili, 11, 23). [It may also he noticed as 
slichtly confirming the view of Pabath-Moab being 
a Shilonite family, that whereas in L Chr. ix. 5-7, 
Neh. xi. 5-7, we find the Benjamite families in 
close juxtaposition with the Shilonites, so in the 
building of the wall, where each family built the 
portion over against their own habitation, we find 
Benjamin and Hashub the Pahath-Moabite coupled 
together (Neh. iii. 23). The only other notices of 
the family are found in Ezr. viii. 4, where 200 of 
its males are said to have aecompanied Elihoénai, 
the son of Zerahiah, when he came up with Ezra 
from Babylon; and in Ezr. x. 30, where eight of 
the sons of Pahath-Moab are named as_ having 
taken strange wives in the time of Ezra‘s govern- 


ment. A. C.., 


PAT OVS: boyap: Phau), 1 Chr. i. 50, a 
town of Idumaa. [P.v.] A. 


PAINT (as a cosmetic). The use of cosmetic 
dyes has prevailed in all ages in eastern countries. 
We have abundant evidence of the practice of paint- 
ing the eves both in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 
342) and in Assyria (Lavard’s Ninereh, it. 328); 
and in modern times no usage is more general. It 
does not appear, however, to have been by any 
means universal among the Hebrews. The notices 
of it are few: and in each instance it seems to 
have been used as a meretricious art, unworthy of 
a woman of high character. Thus Jezebel « put 
her eyes in painting ” (2 K. ix. 30, margin); Jere- 
miah says of the harlot city, Though thou rent- 
est thy eves with painting (Jer. iv. 380); and 
Ezekiel avain makes it a characteristic of a harlot 
(Iéz. xxtii. 40; comp. Joseph. 2... iv. 9, § 10). The 
expressions used in these passages are worthy of 
observation, as referring to the mode in which the 
process was effected. It is thus described by Chan- 
dler (Travels, ti. 140): + A girl, closing one of her 


‘ee 


“ Eye ornamented with Kohl, as represented in ancient 
paintings.” (Lane, p. 37, new ed.) 


eyes, took the two lashes between the forefinger 
and thumb of the left hand, pulled them forward, 
and then thrusting in at the external corner a 
bodkin which had been immersed in the soot, and 
extracting it again, the particles before adhering 
0 it remained within, and were presently ranged 
round the organ.’ The eyes were thus literally 
“put in paint,” and were “rent” open in the pro- 
cess. <A broad line was also drawn round the eye, 
as represented in the accompanying cut. The effect 
Was an apparent enlargement of the eve; and the 
expression in Jer. iy. 380 has been by some under- 
stood in this sense (Ges. Thes. p. 1239), whieh 
is without doubt adimissible, and would harmonize 


¢ On. 

b Tho Ilebrew verb has even been introduced into 
the Spanish version: * Alcoholaste tuos ojos”? (ies. 
Thes. p. 676). 


* STAB, 





PALACE 


with the observations of other writers (Juv. ii. 94, 

“ obliquaé productt acu;’’ Plin. Ep. vi. 2). The 

term used for the application of the dye was kachala 

‘¢to smear;"’ and Rabbinical writers described the 

paint itself under a cognate term (Mishn. Shabd. 

8, § 3). These words still survive in kohl> the 

modern oriental name for the powder used. [See 
note, vol. ji. p. 1391 (Amer. ed.).] The Bible gives 
no indication of the substance out of which the 
dye was formed. If any conclusion were deducible 
from the evident aftinity between the Hebrew pik, 
the Greek ptxos, and the Latin /ucus, it would 
be to the effect that the dye was of a vegetable 
kind. Such a dye is at the present day produced 
from the henna plant (Lawsonia inermis), and is 
extensively applied to the hands and the hair (Rus- 
sell’s A/:ppo, i. 109, 110). But the old versions 
(the LAX., Chaldee, Syriac, ete.) agree in pro- 
nouncing the dye to have been produced from anti- 
mony, the very name of which (g@7ifi, stibium) 
probably owed its currency in the ancient world to 
this circumstance, the name itself and the applica- 
tion of the substance having both emanated from 
Egypt. Antimony is still used for the purpose in 
Arabia (Burekhardt’s Travels, i. 8376), and in Per- 
sia (Morier’s Second Journey, p. 61), though lead 
is also used in the latter country (Russell, i. 366): 
but in Egypt the svh/ is a soot produced by bum- 
ing either a kind of frankincense or the shells of 
almonds (Lane, i.61). The dye-stuff was moist- 
ened with oil, and kept in a small jar, which we 
may infer to have been made of horn, from the 
proper name, Keren-happuch, “horn for paint” 
(Job xlii. 14). The probe with 
which it was applied was made 
either of wood, silver, or ivory, 
and had a blunted point. Both 
the probe and the jar have 
frequently been discovered in 
Kgyptian tombs (Wilkinson, 
ii. 843). In addition to the 
passages referring to eye-paint 
already quoted from the Bible, 
we may notice probable allu- 
sions to the practice in Prov. 
vi. 25, Ecclus. xxvi. 9, and Is. 
iii. 16, the term rendered 
‘wanton ’’ in the last passage bearing the radical 
sense of painted. The contrast between the black 
paint and the white of the eye led to the transfer 
of the term ptk to describe the variegated stones 
used in the string courses of a handsome building 
(1 Chr. xxix.2; A.V. “glistering stones,” lit. 
stones of eye-paint); and again the dark cement in 
which marble or other bright stones were imbedded 
(Is. liv. 11; A. V. “1 will lay thy stones with 
fair colors *?). Whether the custom of staining the 
hands and feet, particularly the nails, now so prev- 
alent in the East, was known to the Hebrews, is 
doubtful. The plant, henna, which is used for that 
purpose, was certainly known (Cant. i. 14; A. Y. 
“camphire *’), and the expressions in Cant. v. 14 
may possibly refer to the custom. W. LL. B. 


PALACE. There are few tasks more difficult 
or puzzling than the attempt to restore an ancient 





Ancient Vessel and 
Probe for Kohl. 





@ This mineral was imported into Egypt for the 
purpose. One of the pictures at Bent Hassan repre 
sents the arrivul of a party of traders in stibium 
The powder made from antimony has been always sup 
posed to have a beneficial effect on the eyesight (Plin 
xxxili. 34; Russell, i. 111; Lane, i. 61) 
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buiiding of which we possess nothing but two ver- 
bal descriptions, and these difficulties are very much 
enhanced when one account is written in a lan- 
guage like Hebrew, the scientific terms in which 
are, from our ignorance, capable of the widest lat-' 
itude of interpretation; and the other, though: 
written in a language of which we have a more| 
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definite knowledge, was composed by a person who 
never could have scen the buildings he was de 
scribing. 

Notwithstanding this, the palace which Solomor 
occupied himself in erecting during the thirteen 
years after he had finished the Temple is a build- 
ing of such world-wide notoriety, that it cannot 
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be without interest to the Biblical student that 
those who have made a special study of the sub-| 
ject, and who are familiar with the arrangements 
of eastern palaces, should submit their ideas on 
the subject; and it is also important that our 
knowledge on this, as on all other iatters con- 
uected with the Bible, should be brought down. 
to the latest date. Almost all the restorations of | 
this celebrated edifice which are found in earlier’ 
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of Solomon’s Palace. 


editions of the Bible are what may be called Vitru- 
vian, namely, based on the prineiples of classical 
architecture, which were the only ones known to 
their authors. During the earlier part of this cen- 
tury attempts were made to introduce the princi- 
ples of Egyptian desigh into these restorations, but 
with even less suecess. The Jews hated Evypt and 
all that it contained, and everything they did, or 
even thought, was antagonistic jo the arts and 


Digitized by Google 
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feelings of that land of bondage. On the other 
hand, the exhumation of the palaces of Nineveh, 
and the more careful examination of those at Per- 
sepolis, have thrown a flood of light on the sub- 
ject. Many expressions which before were entirely 
unintellicible are now elear and easily understood, 
and, if we exnpot vet explain evervthing, we ow 
at least where to look for analowies, and what was 


the character, even if we cannot predicate the ex-_ 


act form, of the buiidings in question. 

The site of the Palice of Solomon was almost 
certainly in the city itself. on the brow opposite to 
the PFemple, and overlooking it and the whole city 
of David.¢ It is impossible, of course, to be at all 
certain what was either the form or the exact dis- 
position of such a palace, but, as we lave the di- 
mensions of the three principal buildings given in 
the book of Kings, and contirmed by Josephus, we 
may, by taking these as ao scale, ascertain” pretty 
nearly that the building covered somewhere about 
150,000 or 160,000 square feet. Less would not 
suffice for the aceonimodation specified, and more 
would not be justified, either from the aecounts we 
have, or the dimensions of the city in which it was 
situated. Whether it was a square of 400 feet each 
way, or an oblong of about 550 feet by 300, as 





ads 


Fig. 


aclere-story. If we, like Josephus, are contented 
with these indieations, the seetion of the hall was 
certainly as shown in fig. A. But the Bible goes 
on to say (ver. 4) that “there were windews in 
three rows, and Jight was avainst light in three 


ranks,” and in the next verse it: repeats, ‘and 
light was against light in three ranks."” Josephus 


scapes the ditheulty by saving it was lighted by 
“Oupduact tpryAvots, or by windows in three 
divisions, which might be taken as an extremely 
probable description if the Bible were not so very 
specific regarding it; and we must therefore adopt 
gone such arrangement as that shown in figure B. 
Though other arrangements might be suggested, 
on the whole it appears probable that this is the 
one nearest the truth; as it admits of a clere-story, 
to which Josephus evidently refers, and shows the 
three rows of columns which the Bible description 
requires. Besides the clere-story there was proha- 
bly a range of openings under the cornice of the 
walls, and then a range of open doorways, which 
would thus make the three openings required by 
the Bible deseription. In a hotter climate the first 
arranvement (fig. A) would be the more probable ; 
put on a site so exposed and occasionally so cold 


a * This allusion to “the eity of David” is based 
on the author's peculiar theory, which is set forth at 
sength, and answered, in article JERUSALEM. Stanley 
suggests, with equal confidence, a different locality 


_there, and so Josephus took it. 
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represented in the annexed diagrata, must always 
be more or less a matter of conjecture. The form 
here adopted seems to suit better not only the exi- 
gencies of the site, but the known disposition of the 
parts. 

The principal building situated within the Pal. 
ace was, as in all eastern palaces, the great hall of 
state and audience: here called the * House of the 
Forest of Lebanon.’ Its dimensions were 100 
cubits, or 150 feet long, by half that, or 75 feet, in 
width. According to the Bible (1 K. vii. 2) it 
had + fir rows of cedar pillars with cedar beams 
upon the pillars:’? but it is added in the next 
verse that «it was covered with cedar above the 
beams that lay on 43 pillars, 15 in a row.’’ This 
would be easily explicable if the description stopped 
He evidently con- 


sidered the hall, as he afterwards described the 


'Stoa basilica of the Temple, as consisting of four 


f 


rows of columns, three standing free, but the fourth 
built into the outer wall (Ant. xi. 5); and his ex- 
pression, that the ceiling of the palace hall was in 
the Corinthian manner (Ant. vii. 5, § 2), does not 
mean that it was of that order, which was not then 
invented, but after the fashion of what was called 
in his day a Corinthian eecus, namely, a hall with 
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Diagram Sections of the House of Cedars of Lebanon. 


as Jerusalem, it is scarcely likely that the great 
hall of the palace was permanently open even on 
one side. 

Another dithculty in attempting to restore this 
hall arises from the number of pillars being un- 
equal (15 in a row’’), and if we adopt the last 
theory (fig. B), we have a row of columns in the 
centre both ways. The probability is that it was 
clused, as shown in the plan, by a wall at one end, 
which would give 15 spaces to the 15 pillars, and so 
provide a central space in the longer dimension 
of the hall in which the throne might have been 
placed. If the first theory be adopted, the throne 
may have stood either at the end, or in the centre 
of the longer side, but, judging from what we know 
of the arrangement of eastern palaces, we may 
he almost certain that the latter is the correct 
position. 

Next in importance to the building just described 
is the hall or perch of judgment ba a, which 
Josephus distinetly tells us (Ant. vii. 5, § 1) was 
situated opposite to the centre of the lone: side of 
the «reat hall: an indication which may be ad- 
mitted with less hesitation, as such a position is 
identical with that of a similar hall at Dersepolis, 








from the above. The new Palace must have been 
apart from the castle of David, and considerably below 
the level of the Temple-mount.”? (History of the Jew 
ish Church, ti. 215.) S. W. 
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anc with the probable position of one at Khor- j 


salad. 

Its dimensions were 50 cubits, or 75 feet square 
(Josephus says 30 in one direction at least), aud its 
disposition can easily be understood by comparing 
the descriptions we have with the remains of the 
Assyrian and Persian examples. It must have been 
supported by four pillars in the centre, and had 
three entrances; the principal opening from the 
street and facing the judgment-seat, a second from 
the court-yard of the palace, by which the coun- 
cillors and officers of state might come in, and a 
third from the palace, reserved for the king and 
his household as shown in the plan (fig. 1, N). 

The third edifice is merely called “the Porch.” 
Its dimensions were 50 by 30 cubits, or 75 feet by 
45. Josephus does not describe its architecture; 
and we are unable to understand the description 
contained in the Bible, owing apparently to our 
ignorance of the synonyms of the Ilebrew arehi- 
tectural terms. Its use, however, cannot be con- 
sidered as doubtful, as it was an indispensable ad- 
junct to an [astern palace. It was the ordinary 
place of business of the palace, and the reception- 
room — the Guesten Hall— where the king re- 
ceived ordinary visitors, and sat, except on great 
state occasions, to transact the business of the 
kingdom. 

Behind this, we are told, was the inner court, 
adorned with gardens and fountains, and sur- 
rounded by cloisters for shade; and besides this 
were other courts for the residence of the attend- 
ants and guards, and in Solomon's case, for the 
three hundred women of his harem: all of which 
are shown in the plan with more clearness than can 
be conveyed by a verbal description. 

Apart from this palace, but attached, as Jose- 
phus tells us, to the Hall of Judgment, was the 
palace of Pharaoh's daughter — too proud and im- 
portant a personage to be grouped with the ladies 
of the harem, and requiring a residence of her own. 

There is still another building mentioned by 
Josephus, as a nus or temple, supported by mas- 
sive colunins, and situated opposite the Hall of 
Judgment. It may thus have been outside, in 
front of the palace in the city; but more probably 
was, as shown in the plan, in the centre of the 
great court. It could not have been a temple in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, as the Jews 
had only one temple, and that was situated on the 
other side of the valley; but it may have been an 
altar covered by a baldachino. This would equally 
meet the exigencies of the description as well as the 
probabilities of the case; and so it has been repre- 
sented in the plan (fig. 1). 

If the site and disposition of the palace were as 
above indicated, it would require two vreat portals: 
one leading from the city to the great court, shown 
at M; the other to the Temple and the king’s gar- 
den, at N. This last was probably situated where 
the stairs then were which led up to the City of 
David, and where the bridge afterwards joined the 
Temple to the city and palace. 

The recent discoveries at Nineveh have enabled 
us to understand many of the architectural details 
of this palace, which before they were made were 
nearly wholly inexplicable. We are told, for in- 
stance, that the walls of the halls of the palace 
were wainscotted with three tiers of stone, appar- 
ently versi-colored marbles, hewn and polished, and 
surmounted by a fourth course, elaborately carved 
with representations of leafage and flowers. Above 
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this the walls were plastered and crnamented witb 
colored arabesques. At Nineveh the walls were 
like these, wainscoted to a height of about eight 
fect, but with alabaster, a peculiar product of the 
country, and these were separated from the painted 
space above by an architectural band; the real 
difference being that the Assyrians reveled in 
sculptural representations of men anc animals, as 
we now know from the sculptures breught ome, 
as well as from the passage in [Ezekiel (xxiii. 14) 
where he describes ‘men pourtrayed on the wall, 
the images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with ver- 
mnilion,’”? ete. These modes of decoration were for- 
bidden to the Jews by the second commandment, 
given to them in consequence of their residence in 
Keypt and their consequent tendency to that mul- 
tiform idolatry. Some difference may also be due 
to the fact that the soft alabaster, thoueh admira- 
hly suited to bassi-relievi, was not suited for sharp, 
deeply-cut foliage sculpture, like that described by 
Josephus; while, at the same time, the hard mate- 
rial used by the Jews might induce them to limit 
their ornamentation to one band only. It is prob- 
able, however, that a considerable amount of color 
was used in the decoration of these palaces, not 
ouly from the constant reference to gold and gild- 
ing in Solomon’s buildings, and because that as 
a color could hardly be used alone, but also from 
such passages as the following: “ Build me a 
wide house and large’? —or_ through-aired — 
‘chambers, and cutteth out windows; and it is 
ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion ”’ 
(Jer. xxii. 14). It may also be added, that in the 
East all buildings, with scarcely an exception, are 
adorned with color internally, generally the three 
primitive colors used in all their intensity, but so 
balanced as to produce the most harmonious re- 
sults. 

Although incidental mention is made of other 
palaces at Jerusalem and elsewhere, they are all 
of subsequent aves, and built under the influence 
of Roman art, aud therefore not so interesting to 
the Biblical student as this. Isesides, none of them 
are anywhere so described as to enable their dis- 
position or details to be made out with the same 
devree of clearness, and no instruction would be 
conveyed by merely reiterating the rhetorical flour- 
ishes in which Josephus indulges when describing 
them; and no other palace is described in the Bible 
itself so as to render its elucidation indispensable 
in such an article as the present. J. F. 

* PaLAce in A. V., singular and plural, is the 
renderiny of several words of diverse meaning 


(TID, 1 Chr. xxix. 1 al; 22%), Var. iv. 4 
aly VYOIS, 2 K. xv. 25 al; JVI, Am. iv. 
3; rT, Ez. xxv. 4 al; SVD, 2 Chr. ix. 11 


al; TTBS. Dan. xi. 45; LXX. olsos, Isa. xxsii. 
l4al.; wéAts, listh. ii. 13 al.s vads, Ps. xlv. 15 
al; Bapes, Lam ii. 5 al; aBipa. Bipd, Neh. i. 1, 
vii. din OemeAta (pl.), Jer. vie d (l.% xXwpa, Mice. Vv. 
) als &uTpoy, LI. xvi. 18; aAWS, 1 K. xxi. 1 
émavars, TI’s. Ixix. 2 
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253; mupydBapis, Vs. exxil. 7; 
Emadkis, Cant. viii. 9; y, Jer. ix. 21; &ugoda 
(pl), Jer. xvii. 27 al; “Edaduva, Dan. xi. 45, 
‘Pouud, Am. iv. 3; Bacidetov, Na. ii. 6; N.T., 
avAn, Matt. xxvi. 58 «l.; mparrépiov, Phil. i. 13).4 





a * On “« Palace * in Phil. i. 13 (A. V.), see Jupe@- 
MENT-SEAT [Aimer. ed.], and Prarorium at the end 
H. 
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It often desiynates the roval residence and usually | his usual accuracy in such points, mentions db» 
sucvests a fortress, or battlemented house —the gon as 

citadel, as the most secure place, being commonly Dreaded through the coast 

in eastern towns the abode of the ruler. The word Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza‘s frontier bounds ?’: 


occasionally as in Esth. ix. 12) ineludes the whole ; (Par. Lost, i. 464), 


city: and avain cas in 1 RK. xvi. 18) it is restricted | 
to apart of the roval apartments. It is applied | 
(asin Ll Chr. xaix. 1) to the Temple in Jerusalem. “That twice-battered god of Palestine”: 
By «the palace whieh appertained to the house ” (Hymn on Nat, 19) 
(Nah. ii. G0 is probably meant the tower of Anto-| — where if any proof be wanted that his meaning 
nia adjacent to the Temple. is restricted to Philistia, it will be found in the 
The Palace of Solomon, who © was building his: fact that he has previously connected other deities 
own house thirteen vears’’ (1 K. vii. 1), of whieh j with the other parts of the Holy Land. See also, 
a conjectural restoration is attempted in the pre- | still more decisively, Samson Ag. 144, 1098.0 But 
ceding article, must have stood on the high eastern | even without such evidence, the passages them- 
brow of Zion. overlooking the Temple and the | selves show how our translators understood the 
ower city. No site within the walls could have] word. Thus in Ix. xv. 14, Palestine,” Edom, 
been more commanding, and the immense editice,! Moab, and Canaan are mentioned as the nations 
built of white stone and cedar-wood, must. have | ilarined at the approach of Israel. In Is. xiv. 29, 
been one of the most imposing. The Asmonean} 31, the prophet warns “ Palestine ’’ not to rejoice 
princes, according to Josepluis, whose descriptions | at the death of king Ahaz, who had subdued it. 
of the city have been mainly confirmed, erected a} In Joel iii. 4, Phoenicia and “ Palestine” are 
palace on the same site. adjoininy the wreat bridge! upbraided with cruelties practiced on Judah and 
Which spanned the Tyropwon. It was also oceu- | Jerusalem. 
pied as a roval residence by the Herodian family.) Palestine, then, in the Authorized Version, really 
and was enlareed by king Agrippa. Magnificent | means nothing but Philistia. | The original Hebrew 
private residences were probably embraced in the | word /clésheth, which, as shown above, is else- 
allusions fuund in the Psalms and the Prophets to! where translated Philistia, to the Hebrews signi- 
the palaces of Zion. The massive foundations, fied merely the long and broad strip of maritime 
which have been uncovered, as the subterranean! plain inhabited by their encroaching neighbors. : 
parts of the modern city have been explored, con-| We shall see that they never applied the name to 
vey an impressive idea of the architectural solidity the whole country. An inscription of Iva-lush, 
and erandeur of aneient Jerusalem. Ss. W. king of Assyria (probably the Pul of Scripture), 
. % as deciphered by Sir Il. Rawlinson, names “ Palaztu 
PAVLAL er [wyudge]: addxs [Vat-t ihe Western Sea,’ and distinguishes it from 
badar; VA. dbadac:] Alex. dadrag: Phaleli. Tyre, Damaseus, Samaria, and Edom (Rawlinson’s 
The son of Uzai, who assisted in restoring the walls Iicrod. i. 467). In the same restricted sense it 
of Jerusleimn in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. tli-! yag probably employed — if employed at all —by 
2). the ancient Egyptians, in whose records at Kamak 
PALESTUN A and PAIYESTINE. These] the Pudusatu has been deciphered in close connec- 
two forms oceur in the A. V. but four times in all, | tion with that of the Shairutana or Sharu, possi- 
always in poetical passages: the first, in Tex. xv. bly the Sidonians or Syrians (Birch, doubtfully, in 
14, and Is. xiv. 28, 31; the second, Joel iii, 4. In| Layard, Vincreh, ii, 407, note). Nor does it appear 
Boa pi that at first it signified more to the Greeks. As 
each case the Hebrew is Mt ? Prlesheth, a lying next the sea, and as being also the high-road 
word found, besides the above, only in Ps. lx. 8,} from Egypt to Pheenicia and the richer regions 
Ixxxili. 7, Ixxxvii. 4, and evili. 9, in all which our] north of it, the Philistine plain became sooner 
translators have rendered it by  Philistia’’ or| known to the western world than the country 
Philistines." The LAX. has in Ex. buAcerieiu, | further inland, and was called by them Syria 
but in Is. and Joel @AAdpudor; the Vuly. in Ex. | Palestina — Supl{y Madaorlyyn — Philistine Syria. 
Philisthiin, in Is. Philisthiva, in Joel Palesthin’.| This pame is first found in Herodotus (i. 105; ii. 
The apparent ambiguity in the different renderings | 104; iii. 5; vii. 89); and there can be little doubt 
of the A. V. is in reality ho ambiuity at all, for) that on each occasion he is speaking of the coast, 
at the date of that translation © Palestine’? was 


and the coast ® only. (See also the testimony of 
synonymous with “ Philistia.””| Thus Milton, with Joseph. int. i. 6, § 2.) From thence it was 


and again as 
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in the largest sense; but it is somewhat remarkable 
that he says nothing whatever of the signification of 
the name. In France the origival narrow significa- 
tion has been retained. Thus ch. xxxi. of Volney’s 
Travels treats of © Palestine, 1. ¢. the plain which ter- 
minates the country of Syria on the west,” and “com 
prehends the whole country between the Mediterra- 
nean on the west, the mountains on the east, and two . 
lines, one drawn by Khan Younes, and the other be- 
tween Kaisaria and the rivulet of Yafa.” It is thus 
used repeatedly by Napoleon I. in bis dispatches and 
correspondence. See Corresp. de Nap., Nos. 402, 
4035, &e. 

» In the second of these passages, he seems to ex: 
tend it us far north as Beirne — if the sculptures of 
the Nahr el-Kelb are the stele of Sesostris. 


a Paradise Lost was written between 1660 and 1670. 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, uses the word in its 
modern sense jn two passages, Atng John, act ii. scene 
1, and Othello, act iv. scene 3; the date of the former 
of these plays is 1596, that of the latter 1602. But 
Shakespeare and Milton wrote for different audiences ; 
and the language of the one would be as modern (for 
the time) as that of the other was classical and an- 
tigue. That the name was changing its meaning 
from the restricted to the general sense just at the 
beginning of the 17th century, is curiously ascertain- 
abse from two Indexes "of the Hardest Wordes.”” ap- 
pended to successive editions of Sylvester's Du Bartas 
(1605 and 1608), in one of which it is explained as 
© Judea, the Holy Land, first called Canaan,” and in 
the other “ the Land of the Philistines.’ | Fuller, in 
his Prsgah-sigh: of Pulestine (1650), of course uses Jt: 
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ually extended to the country further inland, 
till in the Roman and later Greek authors, both 
heathen and Christian, it becomes the usual appel- 
lation for the whole country of the Jews, both west 
and east of Jordan. (See the citations of Reland, 
Pal. ce. vii. viii.) Nor was its use confined to 
heathen writers: it even obtained among the Jews 
themselves. Josephus generally uses the name for 
the country and nation of the Philistines (Avé. 
xiii. 5, § 10; vi. 1, § 1, &€.), but on one or two 
occasions he employs it in the wider sense (:A//. i. 
6, § 4; viii. 10, § 3; c. Ap. i. 22). So does Philo, 
De Abrah, and De Vita Mosis. It is even found 
in such thoroughly Jewish works as the ‘Talmudic 
treatises Bereshith Rabbu and Echa Labhathi 
(Reland, p. 39); and it is worthy of notice how | 
much the feeling of the nation must have degen- | 
erated before they could apply to the Promised | 
Land the name of its bitterest enemies — the 
“uncircumcised Philistines.” 

Jerome (cir. A. D. 400) adheres to the ancient 
meaning of Palestina, which he restricts to Philis- 
tia (see Lp. ad Dardanum, § 4; Comm. in Esaiam 
xiv. 29; in Amos i. 6).¢ So also does Procopius 
of Gaza (cir. A. D. 510) in a curious passage on 
Gerar, in his comment on 2 Chr. xiv. 13. 
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frequently “the Land of Canaan,’’ meaning thereby 
the country west of the Jordan, as opposed to “ the 
Land of Gilead” on the east.c (CANAAN, LAND 
oF, vol. i. p. 351 f.) Other designations, during 
the same early period, are “the land of the He- 
brews’ (Gen. xl. 15 only —a natural phrase in 
the mouth of Joseph); the ‘land of the Hittites ” 
(Josh. i. 4): a remarkable expression, occurring 
here only, in the Bible, though frequently used in 
the Egyptian records of Rameses IL., in) which 
Cheta or Chita appears to denote the whole coun- 
trv of Lower and MiddJe Syria. (Brugsch, Geogr. 
Inschrift. ii. 21, &e.) The name Tu-neir (i. e. 
Ifoly Land), which is found in the inscriptions of 
Rameses IT. and Thothmes HI, is believed by M. 
Brugsch to refer to Palestine (Jb. 17). But this 
is contested by M. de Rougé (Revue Archcologique, 
Sept. 1861, p. 216). The Pheeniciaus appear to 
have applied the title Iloly Land to their own 
country, and possibly also to Palestine at a very 
early date (Bruysch. p. 17). If this can be sub- 
stantiated, it opens a new view to the Biblical 
student, inasmuch as it would seem to imply that 
the country had a reputation for sanctity before its 
connection with the [ebrews. 

2. During the Monarchy the name usually, 


The word is now so commonly emploved in our; though not frequently, employed, is “ Land of 


more familiar language to designate the whole coun- | 
try of Israel. that, although Biblically a misnomer, 
it has been chosen here as the most convenient 
heading under which to give a general description 
of THE Hoty LAND, embracing those points which 
have not been treated under the separate headings 
of cities or tribes. 

This description will most conveniently divide 
itself into two sections: — 


I. The Names applied to the country of Israel 
in the Bible and elsewhere. 


Uy 
Isracl"’ (9 YTS; 1 Sam. xiii, 19; 2 K. v. 2, 4, 
vi. 23; 1 Chr. xxii. 2: 2 Chr. ii. 17). Of course 


| this must not be confounded with the same appel- 


lation as applied to the northern kingdom only 
(2 Chr. xxx. 25; Ez. xxvii. 17). It is [zekiel’s 
favorite expression, though he commonly alters its 
form slightly, substituting TTS for YDS. The 
pious and loyal aspirations of Ilosea find vent in 
the expression “land of Jehovah’? (Ios. ix. 3: 
comp. ls. Ixit. 4, &e., and indeed Lev. xxv. 23, &e.). 


II. The Land: its situation, aspect, climate, | In Zechariah it is “the holy land’ (Zech. ii. 12); 


physical characteristics, in connection 
with its history; its structure, botany, 
and natural history.? 


The history of the country is so fully given 
under its various headings throughout the work, 
that it is unnecessary to recapitulate it here. 


I. Tie NAMEs. 

PALUSTINE, then, is designated in the Bible by 
more than one name: — 

1. During the Patriarchal period, the Conquest, 
and the age of the Judges, and also where those 
early periods are referred to in the later literature 
(as Ps. ev. 11; and Joseph. Ané. i. 7; 8; 20; v. 
1, &c.), it is spoken of as ‘‘Canaan,”’ or more 


@ In his Epit. Pau’e (§ 8) he extends the region of 
the Philistines as far north as Dor, close under Mount 
Carmel. We have seen above that Herodotus extends | 
Palestine to Betrftt. Cresarea was anciently entitled 
C. Palzestinge, to distinguish it from other towns of the 
same name, and it would seem to be even still called 
Kaisariyeh Felistin by the Arabs (see note to Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 387, July 15; also Schultens, Index 
Geogr. “Cesarea’’). Ramleh, 10 miles cast of Jaffa, 
retained iu the time of hap-Parchi the same aflix (see 
Asher’s B. of Tudela, ii. 489). He identifics the latter 
with Gath. 

b The reader will observe that the botany and nat- 
aral history have been treated by Dr. Hooker and the 
Rev. W. Houghton, The paper of the former distin- 
guished botanist derives a peculiar valuc from the fact 
that he has visited Palestine. 

e * For Mr. Grove’s explanation of this apparently 





and in Daniel © the glorious land *’ (Dan. xi. 41). 
In Amos (ii. 10) alone it is “the land of the 
Amorite;’’ perhaps with a glance at Deut. 1. 7. 
Occasionally it appears to be mentioned simply as 
“The Land; "as in Ruth i. 1; Jer. xxii, 27; 1 
Mace. xiv. 4; Luke iv. 25, and perhaps even xxiil. 
44. The later Jewish writers are fond of this title, 
of which several examples will be found in Reland, 
Pat. chap. v. 

3. Between the Captivity and the time of our 
Lord,the name “ Judwa’’ had extended itself froin 
the southern portion to the whole of the country,¢ 
even that beyond Jordan (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1; 
Joseph. nf. ix. 14, § 1: xii. 4, § 11). In the book 
of Judith it is applied to the portion between the 





inappropriate name as applied to a land of valleys and 
plains like Palestine, see CANAAN, Lanp or. The gen- 
erally received view, however, is that the name be- 
longed originally to Phoenicia, which lay along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, where the Cannanites make 
their first appearance (Gen. x. 15-19), and that subse- 
quently as they spread themselves into the interior 
they carried with them the old name into the new 
settlements. (See Kurtz, Gesch. des Alten’ Bundes, }. 
1041; Keil, Bibl. Archuologie, p. 175; Arnold, art. 
Palastina i Herzog’s Real-Eencyk. xi. 13 and others.) 
IH. 

@ Aun indication of this is discovered by Reland 
(Pal. p. 32), as early as the time of Solomon, in the 
terms of 2 Chr. ix. 11; but there is nothing to imply 
that “Judah” in that passage means more than the 
actual territory of the tribe. 
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plain of Fsdraclon and Samaria (xi. 19), as it is in 
Luke xxiii. 5; though it is also used in the stricter 
sense of Judaa proper (John iv. 3. vil. 1), that ts, 
the most southern of the three main divisions west 
of Jordan. Tn this narrower sense it is employed 
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styled all other nations but their own Barbarian, 
so the Rabbis divide the whole world into two 
parts—the Land of Israel, and the regions out- 
side it.? 

7. The name most frequently used throughout 


throughout 1 Macc. (see especially ix. 50, x. 30. 58,| the Middle Ages, and down to our own time, is 
xi. 34). Terra Sancta — the Holy Land. In the long list 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 9) we find | of Travels and Treatises given by Ritter (Erdkunde, 
Palestine spoken of as “the land of promise; "* | Jordan, 31-55), Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 584-555), 
and in 2 Esdr. xiv. 31, it is called «the land of }and Bonar (Land of Promise, pp. 517-585), it 
Sion.” predominates far bevond any other appellation. 

4. The Roman division of the country hardly + Quaresmius, in his /lucidatio Terre Sancte (i. 
coincided with the Biblical one, and it does not: 9, 10), after enumerating the various names above 
appear that the Romans had any distinet name for | mentioned, concludes by adducing seven reasons 
that which we understand by Palestine. ‘The prov-; why that which he has embodied in the title of 
inve of Syria, established by Pompey, of which, his own work, “though of later date than the rest, 
Scaurus was the first governor (quiestor proprator)! vet in excellency and dignity surpasses them all;"’ 
in 62 8B. C., seems to have embraced the whole sea- | closing with the words of Pope Urban IT. addressed 
board from the Bay of Issus (/skanderin) to Exypt, | to the Council of Clermont: Quam terram merito 
as far back as it was habitable, that is, up to the’ Sunctam dtzimus, in qué non est etiam passus 


distriet. © Judaa’? in their phrase appears to have 
sicnified so much of this country as intervened 
between Idumiea on the south, and the territories 
of the mimerous free cities, on the north and west, 
which were established with the establishment of 
the provinee — such as Seythopolis, Sebaste, Joppa, 
Azotus, ete. (Diet. of Geogr. it. 1077). The dis- | 
trict east of the Jordan, lying between it and the 
desert — at least so mueh of it as was not covered | 
by the lands of Pella, Gadara, Canatha, Philadel-! 
pheia, and other free towns — was called Perea. | 

5. Soon after the Christian era, we find the name 
Palestina in possession of the country. Ptolemy 
(A. 1. 161) thus applies it (Geogr. vy. 16). © The: 
arbitrary divisions of Palestina Prima, Secunda, | 
and ‘Tertin, settled at the end of the 4th or bevin- 
ning of the Sth cent. (see the quotations from the 
Cod, Theodos. in Reland, p. 205), are still observed 
in the documents of the Eastern Chureh” (Diet. 
of Geogr. i. 833 a). Palwstina Tertia, of which 
Petra was the capital, was however out of the 
Biblical limits; and the portions of Perwa not 
comprised in Pal. Secunda were counted as in 
Arabia. 

6. Josephus usually employs the ancient name 
“Canaan” in reference to the events of the earlier 
history, but when speaking of the country in refer- 
ence to his own time styles it Judwa Cine i. 6, § 
2, &e.): though as that was the Roman name for 
the southern province, it is sometimes (e.g. B. J. 
1.1, § 1; iii. 8, § 54) ditlicult to ascertain whether 
he is using it in its wider or narrower @ sense. In 
the narrower sense he certainly does often employ 
it (e.g. Ant. ve. 1,§ 22; BJ. ili. 3, § 4, 5c). 
Nicolaus of Damascus applies the name to the 
whole country (Joseph. let. 1. 7, § 2). 

The Talmudists and other Jewish writers’ use 
the title of the “ Land of Israel.’’ As the Greeks 


. n I 
desert which forms the background to the =| 
1 








@ This very ambiguity is a sign (notwithstanding all 
that Josephus says of the population and importance 
of Galilee) that the southern province was by far the 
wiost important part of the country. It conferred its 
name on the whole. 

b See the citations in Otho, Lex. Rabb. “Tsraclite 
Regio; ? und the Itineraries of Benjamin; Parchi; 
fsanc ben Chelo, in Carmoly ; ete. 

¢ The latitude of Banias, the ancient Dan, is 33° 16/, 
sod that of Beer-sheba 31° 16/; thus the distance be- 
tween these two points — the one at the north, the 


pedis quem non illustraverit et sanctificarerit tel 
corpus tel umbra Salvatoris, vel gloriosa presentia 
Sancte Dei genitricis, vel amplectendus Aposto- 
lorum coummeatus, vel martyrum ebibendus sangus 
effusus. 


II. Trr—e LANp. 


The Holy Land is not in size or physical charac- 
teristics proportioned to its moral and _ historical 
position, as the theatre of the most momentous 
events in the world’s history. It is but a strip of 
country, about the size of Wales, less than 140 
miles ¢ in length, and barely 40 4 in average breadth, 
on the very frontier of the East, hemmed in between 
the Mediterranean Sea on the one hand, and the 
enormous trench of the Jordan Valley on the other, 
by which it is effectually cut off from the mainland 
of Asia behind it. On the north it is shut in by 
the high ranges of Lebanon and anti-Lebanon, and 
by the chasm of the Lifany,¢ which runs at their 
fect and forms the main drain of their southern 
slopes. On the south it is no less inclosed by the 
arid and inhospitable deserts of the upper part of 
the peninsula of Sinai, whose undulating wastes 
melt imperceptibly into the southern hills of 
Judxa. 

1. Its position on the Map of the World —as 
the world was when the Holy Land first made its 
appearance in history — is a remarkable one. 


(1.) It is on the very outpost — on the extremest 
western edge of the Kast, pushed forward, as it 
were, by the huge continent of Asia, which almost 
seems to have rejected and cut off from communi- 
eation with itself this tiny strip, by the broad and 
impassable desert interposed between it and the 
vast tracts of Mesopotamia and Arabia in its rear. 
On the shore of the Mediterranean it stands, as if 
it had advanced as far as possible toward the West 
— toward that New World which in the fullness 





other at the south— is 2 degrees, 120 geogr. or 189 
Kuglish miles. 

d The breadth of the country at Gaza, from the 
shore of the Mediterranean to that of the Dead Sea, is 
48 geogr. miles, while at the lntitude of the Litany 
from the coast to the Jordan it is 20. The average 
of the breadths between these two parallels, taken at 
each half degree, gives 34 geogr. miles, or just 40 Eng 
lish miles. 

e The latitude of the Litany (or Kasimiyeh) differs 
but slightly from that of Banias. Its mouth is gives 
by Van de Velde (Menoir, p. 59) at 88° 20/. 
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of time it was so mightily to affect; separated 
therefrom by that which, when the time arrived, 
proved to be no barrier, but the readiest medium 
of communication — the wide waters of the “‘ Great 
Sea.’? ‘Thus it was open to all the gradual influ- 
ences of the rising communities of the West, while 
it was saved from the retrogression and decrepitude 
which have ultimately been the doom of all purely 
eastern states whose connections were limited to 
the Kast ¢ only. And when at last its ruin was 
effected, and the nation of Israel driven from its 
home, it transferred without obstacle the result of 
its Iong training to those regions of the West with 
which by virtue of its position it was in ready coin- 
munication. 

(2.) There was, however, one channel, and but 
one, by which it could reach and be reached by the 
great oriental empires. The only road by which 
the two great rivals of the ancient world could ap- 
proach one another — by which alone Egypt could 
get to Assyria, and Assyria to Egypt — lay along 
the broad flat strip of coast which formed the mar- 
itime portion of the Holy Land, and thence by the 
Plain of the Lebanon to the Euphrates. True, this 
road did not, as we shall see, lie actually through 
the country, but at the foot of the highlands which 
virtually composed the Holy Land; still the prox- 
imity was tvo close not to be full of danger; and 
though the catastrophe was postponed for many 
centuries, yet, when it actually arrived, it arrived 
through this channel. 

(3.) After this the Holy Land became (like the 
Netherlands in [urope) the convenient arena on 
which in successive ages the hostile powers who 
contended for the empire of the East, fought their 
battles. Here the Seleucid routed, or were routed 
by, the Ptolemies; here the Romans vanquished 
the Parthians, the Persians, and the Jews them- 
selves; and here the armies of France, England, 
and Germany, fought the hosts of Saladin. 

2. It is essentially a mountainous country. Not 
that it contains independent mountain chains, as in 
Greece, for example, dividing one region from an- 
other, with extensive valleys or plains between and 
among them — but that every part of the highland 
is in greater or less undulation. From its station 
in the north, the range of Lebanon pushes forth 
before it a multitude of hills and emineuces, which 
crowd one another more or less thickly ” over the 
face of the country to its extreme south limit. But 
it is not only a mountainous country. It contains 
in combination with its mountains a remarkable 
arrangement of plains, such as few other countries 
ean show, which indeed form its chief peculiarity, 
and have had an equal, if not a more important bear- 
ing on its history than the mountains themselves. 
The mass of hills which occupies the centre of the 
country is bordered or framed on both sides, cast 
and west, by a broad belt of lowland, sunk deep 





a The contrast between East and West, and the 
position of the Holy Land as on the confines of each, 
is happily given in a passage in Lothen (ch. 28). 

6 The district of the Surrey hills about Caterham, 
tn its most regular portions, if denuded of most of 
its wood, turf, and soil, would be not unlike many 
parts of Palestine. So are (or were) the hills of Rox- 
Surghshire on the banks of the Tweed, as the follow- 
ing description of them by Washington Irving will 
show: © From a hill which” like Gerizim or Olivet 
* commanded an extensive prospect - I gazed 
about me for a time with surprise, J may almost say 
with disappointment. I beheld a succession of gray 
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below its own level. The slopes or clifts which form, 
as it were, the retaining walls of this depression, 
are furrowed and cleft by the torrent beds which 
discharge the waters of the hills, and form the 
means of communication between the upper and 
lower level. On the west this lowland interposes - 
between the mountains and the sea, and is the 
Plain of Philistia and of Sharon. On_ the east it 
is the broad bottom of the Jordan Valley deep 
down in which rushes the one river of Palestine to 
its vrave in the Dead Seu. 

3. Such is the first general impression of the 
physiognomy of the Holy Land. It is a physi- 
ognoiny compounded of the three main features 
already named — the plains, the highland hills, and 
the torrent beds: features whieh are marked in the 
words of its ecarhest describers (Num. xiti. 29; 
Josh. xi. 16, xi. 8), and which must be compre- 
hended by every one who wishes to understand 
the country, and the intimate connection existing 
between its structure and its history. In the ac- 
companying sketch-map an attempt has been made 
to exhibit these features with creater distinctness 
than is usual, or perhaps possible, in maps con- 
taining more detail. 

On a nearer view we shall discover some traits 
not observed at first, which add sensibly to the 
expression of this interesting countenance. About 
half-way up the coast the maritime plain is sud- 
denly interrupted by a long ridge thrown out from 
the central mass, rising considerably © above the 
general level, and terminating ina bold promon- 
tory on the very edge of the Mediterranean. This 
ridze is Mount Carmel. On its upper side, the 
plain, as if to compensate for its temporary dis- 
placement, invades the centre of the country and 
forms an undulating hollow right across it from 
the Mediterranean to the Jordan Valley. This cen- 
tra] lowland, which divides with its broad depres- 
sion the mountains of Ephraim from the moun- 
tains of Galilee, is the plain of Isdraelon or Jez- 
reel, the great battle-field of Palestine. North of 
Carmel the lowland resumes its position by the sea- 
side till it is again interrupted and finally put an 
end to by the northern mountains which push 
their way out to the sea, ending in the white prom- 
ontory of the tus Naklairva. Above this is the 
ancient Phoenicia—a_ succession of headlands 
sweeping down to the ocean, and leaving but few 
intervals of beach. Behind VPheenicia — north of 
Esdraelon, and inclosed between it, the Litdny, and 
the upper valley of the Jordan — is a continuation 
of the mountain district, not differing materially in 
structure or character from that to the south, but 
rising gradually in occasional elevation until it 
reaches the main ranges of Lebanon and anti-Leb- 
anon (or Ilermon), as from their lofty heights they 
overlook the whole land below them, of which they 
ure indeed the parents. 


waving hills, line beyond line, as far as my eye could 
reach, monotonous in their aspect, and entirely desti- 
tute of trees The far-famed Tweed ap- 
peared a naked stream flowing between bare hills. And 
yet’ (what is even more applicable to the Holy Land) 
“such had been the magic web thrown over the whole, 
that it had a greater charm than the richest scenery 
in England.” 

e The main ridge of Carmel is between 1,700 and 
1,800 feet high. ‘The hills of Samaria immediately to 
the S. E. of it are only about 1,100 feet (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, 177, 178). 
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4. The country thus roughly portrayed, and 
which, as before stated, is less than 140 miles in 
length, and not more than 40 in average breadth, 
is to all intents and purposes the whole Land of 
Israel.¢ The northern portion is Galilee; the centre, 
Samaria; the south, Judaea. This is the Land of 
Canaan which was bestowed on Abraham; the cov- 
enanted home of his descendants. ‘The two tribes 
and a half remained on the uplands beyond Jordan, 
instead of advancing to take their portion with the 
rest within its cireumvallation of defense: but that 
act appears to have formed no part. of the original 
plan. It arose out of an accidental circumstance, — 
ehe abundance of cattle which they had acquired 
during their stay in Egypt, or during the transit 
through the wilderness, — and its result was, that 
the tribes in question soon ceased to have any close 
connection with the others, or to form any virtual 
part of the nation. But even this definition might 
without impropriety be further circumscribed; for 
during the greater part of the O. T. times the chief 
events of the history were confined to the district 
south of Esdraelon, which contained the cities of 
Hebron, Jerusalem, Bethel, Shiloh, Shechem, and 
Samaria, the Mount of Olives, and the Mount Car- 
mel. The battles of the Conquest an! the early 
strugvles of the era of the Judges once passed, Gal- 
ilee subsided into obscurity aud unimportance till 
the time of Christ. 

5. Small as the Holy Land is on the map, and 
when contrasted either with modern states or with 
the two enormous ancient empires of Keypt and 
Assyria between which it lay, it seems even smaller 
to the traveller as he pursues his way through it. 
The long solid purple wall of the Moab and Gilead 
mountains, which is always in sight, and forms the 
backvround to almost every view to the eastward, 
is perpetually reminding him that the confines of 
the country in that direction are close at hand. 
There are numerous eminences in the highlands 
which command the view of both frontiers at the 
gaine time — the eastern mountaius of Gilead with 
the Jordan at their feet on the one hand, on the 
cther the Western Sea,’ with its line of white sand | 
and its blue expanse. Hermon, the apex of the] 
country on the north, is said to have been seen from 
the southern end of the Dead Sea: it is certainly 
plain enough, from many a point nearer the centre. 
It is startling to find that from the top of the hills 
of Neby Samui, Bethel, Tabor, Gerizim, or Safed, 
the eye can embrace at one glance, and almost with- 
out turning the head, such opposite points as the, 
Lake of Galilee and the Bay of Akka, the farthes 
mountains of the Hauran and the long ridge of 
Carmel, the ravine of the Jabbok, or the green 
windings of Jordan, and the sand-hills of Jaffa. 
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a * "The whole urea of the land of Palestine,” 
says Dr. Robinson, “does not vary greatly from 
12,000 geographical square iniles, — wbout equal to the 
area of the two States of Massachusetts and Connect- 
jeut together. Of this whole area, mors than one 
half, or about 7,000 square miles, being by far the 
wost important portion, lics on the west of the Jordan. 
. « « « Only from that land has gone forth to other 
nations and to modern times all the true knowledge 
which exists of God, of his revelation of a future, 
state, and of man’s redemption through Jesus Christ. 
Compared with this distinction, the splendor and 
learning and fame of Ezypt, Greece, and Roine fade 
away ; and the traces of their influence upon the 
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The impression thus produced is materially assisted 
by the transparent clearness of the air and the ex- 
ceeding brightuess of the light, by which objects 
that in our duller atmosphere would be inviaible 
from each other or thrown into dim distauce are 
made distinctly visible, and thus appear to be much 
nearer tovether than they really are. 

6. The highland district, thus surrounded and 
intersected by its broad lowland plains, preserves 
from north to south a remarkably even and hori- 
zontal profile. Its average height may be taken as 
1,500 to 1,800 feet above the Mediterranean. It 
ean hardly be denominated a plateau, yet so evenly 
is the general level preserved, and so thickly do the 
hills stand behind and between one another, that, 
when seen from the coast or the western part. of the 
Maritime plain, it has quite the appearance of a 
wall, standing in the background of the rich dis- 
trict between it and the observer —a_ district 
which from its gentle undulations, and its being 
so nearly on a level with the eye, appears almost 
immeasurable in extent. This general monotony 
of profile @s, however, accentuated at intervals by 
certain centres of elevation. These occur in a line 
whnost due north and south, but lying somewhat 
east of the axis of the country. Beginuing from 
the south, they are Hebron,¢ 3,029 feet above the 
Mediterranean; Jerusalem, 2,610, and Mount of 
Olives, 2.724, with Neby Sanit on the north, 
2.600; Bethel, 2,400; Segrl, 2,685; bal and 
Gerizim, 2,700; Little Hermon”? and Tabor (on 
the north side of the Plain of Esdraelon), 1,900; 
Safed, 2.7753 Jebel Jurmik, 4,000. Between these 
elevated points runs the watershed “ of the country, 
sending off on either hand —to the Jordan Val- 
levon the east and the Mediterranean on the west, 
and be it remembered east and west © only — the 
long tortuous aris of its many torrent beds. But 
though keeping north and south as its veneral 
direction, the line of the watershed is, as miyht 
be expected from the prevalent equality of level of 
these highlands, and the absence of anything like 
ridge or saddle, very irregular, the heads of the val- 
levs on the one side often passing and “ everlap- 
ping” those of the other. Thus in the territory of 
the ancient: Benjamin, the heads of the great wadies 
fuwar (or Suceinit) and AMutyah (or Kelt) — the 
two main chanuels by which the torrents of the 
winter rains hurry down from the bald hills of this 
district into the valley of the Jordan — are at BireA 
and Ledtlin respectively, while the great Wady Be- 
fat, which enters the Mediterranean at Nahr Aujeh, 
a few miles above Jaffi, stretches its lone arms as 
far as, and even farther than, Zaryibeh, nearly four 
miles to the east of either Birch or Beitin. Thus 
also in the more northern district of Mount [Ephraiiwn 


the sands of the desert.” (Phys. Geogr. of the Hoty 
Land, pp. 2, 18.) Hi. 

6 The sane word is used in Hebrew for “sea ” and 
for © west.” 

¢ The altitudes are those given by Van de Velde, 
after much comparison and investigation, in his Me- 
moir (pp. 170-183). [For the Lebanon sumumits, see 
Bibl. Sacra, xxxix. 552.) 

d For the watershed see Ritter, Erdkéunde, Jordan, 
pp. 474-486. His heights have been somewhat mod- 
ified by more recent observations, for which see Van 
de Velde’s Mernoir. 

é Except in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Plain of Esdraelon, and in the extreme north — where 


world become as the footpr uts of the traveller upon) the drainage, instead of being to the Mediterrancan 
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arcund Nablus, the ramifications of that extensive 
system of valleys which combine to form the Wady 
Ferrah — one of the main feeders of the central 
Jordan — interlace and eross by many miles those 
of the Wady Shar, whose principal arm is’ the 
Valley of Nadlus, and which pours its waters into 
the Mediterranean at Wahkr falatkh. 

7 The valleys on the two sides of the watershed 
differ considerably in character. Those on the east 
— owing to the extraordinary depth of the Jordan 
Valley into which they plunge, and also to the fact 
already mentioned, that the watershed lies rather 
on that side of the highlands, thus making the fall 
more abrupt —are extremely steep and rugeed. 
This is the case during the whole length of the 
southern and middle portions of the country. The 
precipitous descent between Olivet. and Jericho, 
with which all travellers in the Tloly Land are ac- 
quainted, is a type, and by no means an unfair 
type, of the eastern passes, from Zwecirah and 
Ain-jili on the south to Wady Bidun on the 
north. It is only when the junction between the 
Plain of Esdraclon and the Jordan Valley @ reached, 
that the slopes become gradual and the ground fit 
for the manetvers of anything but detached bodies 
of foot soldiers. But, rugged and ditheult as they 
are, they form the only access to the upper country 
from this side, and every man or body of men 
who reached the territory of Judah, Benjamin, or 
Ephraim from the Jordan Valley, must have climbed 
one or other of them. The Aimmonites and Moab- 
ites, Who at some remote date left) sueh lasting 
traces of their presence in the names of Chephar 
ha-Ammonat and Miehmash, and the Israelites 
pressing forward to the relief of Gibeon and the 
slaughter of Beth-horon, doubtless entered alike 
through the great Wdy Muar already spoken of. 
The Moabites, Edomites, and Melunim swarmed 
up to their attack on Judah through the crevices 
of tn-jidi (2 Chr. xx. 12,16). The pass of Adum- 
mim was in the days of our Lord — what it still is 
— the regular route between Jericho and Jerusalem, 
By it Pompey advaneed with his army when he 
took the city. 

8. ‘The western valleys are more gradual in their 
slope. ‘The level of the external plain on this side 
is higher, and therefore the fall less, while at the 
same time the distance to be traversed is much 
greater. Thus the length of the WWidy Belat al- 
ready mentioned. from its remotest head at Tad- 
yibch to the point at which it emerges on the Plain 
of Sharon, may be taken as 20 to 25 miles, with 
a total difference of level during that distance of 
perhaps 1,800 feet, while the Wady cl-dAujeh, 
which falls from the other side of Taryibeh into 
the Jordan, has a distance of barely 10 miles to 
reach the Jordan Valley, at the same time falling 
not less than 2,800 feet. 

Here again the valleys are the only means of 
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or to the Jordan, is to the Litany, — the statement in 
the text is strictly accurate. 

a Nothing can afford so strong a testimony to the 
really unmilitary geuius of the Canannites, and subse- 
quently, in their turn, of the Jews also, as the way in 
which they suffered their conquerors again and again 
to advance through these defiles, where their destruc- 
tion might so ensily have been effected. They always 
retired at once, and, shutting themselves up in their 
strongholds, awaited the attack there. From Jericho, 
Hebron, Jerusaloem, to Silistria, the story is ono and 
the same, — the dislike of Orientals to fight In the 
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communication between the lowland and the high- 
land. From Jaffa and the central part of the plain 
there are two of these roads * going up to Jeru- 
salem’? : the one to the right by Aamleh and the 
Woady Aly; the other to the left by Lydda, and 
thence by the Beth-horons, or the Wady Suleiman, 
and Gibeon. ‘The former of these is modern, but 
the latter is the scene of many a famous incident 
in the ancient history. Over its long acclivities the 
Canaanites were driven by Joshua to their native 
plains; the Philistines ascended to Michmash and 
Geba, and fled back past Ajalon; the Syrian force 
was stopped and hurled back by Judas; the Roman 
levions of Cestius Gallus were chased pell-mell to 
their strongholds at Antipatris. 

9. Further south, the communications between 
the mountains of Judah and the lowland of Phi- 
listia are hitherto comparatively unexplored. They 
were doubtless the scene of many a foray and re- 
pulse during the lifetime of Samson and the strag- 
vles of the Danites, but there is no record of their 
having been used for the passage of any important 
force either in ancient or modern times.® 

North of Jaffa the passes are few. One of them, 
by the Weady Beldt, led from Antipatris to Goph- 
na. By this route St. Paul was probably conveyed 
away from Jerusalem. [Oprmn1, Amer. ed.]  An- 
other leads from the ancient sanctuary of Gilgal 
near Kefr Sabu, to Nablus. These western val- 
levs, though easier than those on the eastern side, 
are of such a nature as to present great difficulties 
to the passage of any large force encumbered by 
bageage. In fact these mountain passes really 
formed the security of Israel, and if she had been 
wise enouch to settle her own intestinal quarrels 
without reference to foreigners, the nation might, 
humanly speaking, have stood to the present hour. 
The height, and consequent strength, which was 
the frequent boast of the prophets and psalmists in 
regard to Jerusalem, was no less true of the whole 
country, rising as it does on all sides from plains 
so much below it in level. The armies of Egypt 
and Assyria, as they traced and retraced their path 
between Pelusium and Carchemish, must have 
looked at the long wall of heights which closed in 
the broad level roadway they were pursuing, as be- 
longing to a country with which they had no cor 
cern. [twas to them a natural mountain fastness, 
the approach to which was beset with difficulties, 
while its bare and soilless hills were hardly worth 
the trouble of conquering, in comparison with the 
rich green plains of the Euphrates and the Nile, 
or even with the boundless cornfield through which 
they were marching. This may be fairly inferred 
from various notices in Scripture and in contem- 
porary history. The Egyptian kings, from Ram- 
eses If, and Thothmes ILI. to Pharaoh Necho, were 
in the constant habit ¢ of pursuing this route during 
their expeditions against the Chatti, or Hittites, 0 
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open ficld, and their power of determined resistance 
when intrenched behind fortifications. 

b Richard I., when intending to attack Jerusalem, 
moved from Ascalon to Blanche Garde (Safir, or Tell es 
Safich), on the edge of the mountains of Judses ; and 
then, instead of taking a direct route to the Holy City 
through the passes of the mountains, turned north: 
wards over the plain and took the road from Ramleb 
to Bettenuble (Nuba), that is, the ordinary approach 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem; a circuit of at least four 
days. (See Vinisauf, v. 48, in Chron. of Crusades, p- 204) 

¢ Rawlinson, note to Herod. ii. § 157. 
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the north of Syria; and the two last-named mon- | lived Nabal, so chary of his “ water’? (1 Sam. xxv. 
archs 2 fought battles at Megiddo, without, as far 11); and here may well have been the scene of the 
as © we know, having taken the trouble to penetrate compuzition of the 63d Psalin ¢—the “dry and 


into the interior of the countr Ve 


The Pharaoh who: thirsty land where no water is.’ 


As the traveller 


was Solomon's contemporary came up the Philistine advances north of this tract there is an improve- 


plain as far as Gezer (probably about dem/eh), and 
besieved and destroyed it, without leaving any im- 
pression of uneasiness in the annals of Israel. 


Ashdod in the Philistine plain for the extraordinary | the year. 


period of twenty-nine years (Ierod. ii. 157) ; 


during a portion of that time an Assyrian amny | with torrents of rushing water 


probably occupied part of the same ¢ district, en- 
deavoring to relieve the town. The battles inust 


' 


ment: but perhaps no country equally cultivated 
is more monotonous, bare. or uninviting in its 


‘aspect, than a great part of the highlands of 
Later in the monarchy, Psammetichus besieved ‘Judah and Benjamin during the largest portion of 





The spring covers even those bald vray 
rocks with verdure and color, ane fills the ravines 
; but in summer 
and autumn the look of the country from Hebron 
lup to Bethel is very dreary and desolate. The 


have been frequent; and yet the only reference to flowers, which for a ‘few wecks give so brilliant 
these events in the Bible is the mention of the As- and varied a hue to whole districts, wither and 
syrian general by [saiah (xa. 1), in so casual a m: an- | vanish before the first. fierce rays of the sun of 


ner as to lead irresistibly to the conclusion that | summer: 


neither Meyptians nor Assyrians lad come up into 
the highland. This is illustrated by Napoleon's 
campaign in Palestine. 


they are ‘to-day in the field — to- 
morrow cast into the oven.’ Rounded’ hills of 
moderate height fill up the view on every side, 


Ife entered it from Egypt: their coarse gray 9 stone continually discovering 


by e-Arish, and after overrunning the whole of the | itself through the thin coating of soil, and hardly 
lowland, and taking Gaza, Jafla, Ramleh, and the! distinguishable from the remains of the ancient 


other places on the plain, he writes to the sheikhs 
of Nudblus and Jerusalem, announcing that he has 
no intention of making war avainst them ((Corresp. 
de Nup., No. 4,020, «19 Ventose, 1799 ’’). 
his own words, the highland country * did not lie 
within his base of operations; and it would have 
been a waste of time, or worse, to ascend thither. 

In the later days of the Jewish nation, and during 
the Crusades, Jerusalem became the great object of 
contest; and then the battle-field of the country, 
which had originally been [sdraelon, was trans- 
ferred to the maritime plain at the foot of the 
passes communicating most directly with the cap- 
ital. Here Judas Maceabwus achieved some of his 
greatest triumphs: and here some of Iferod’s most 
decisive actions were fought; and Dlanchegarde, 
Ascalon, Jaffa, and Beituuba (the Bettenuble of the 
Crusading historian), still shine with the brightest 
rays of the valor of Richard the First. 

10. When the hivhlands of the country are 
more closely examined, a considerable difference 
will be found to exist in the natural condition and 
appearance of their different portions. The south, 
as being nearer the arid desert, and farther removed 
from the drainage of the mountains, is drier and 
less productive than the north. The tract below 
Hebron, which forms the link between the hills of 
Judah and the desert, was known to the ancient 
Hebrews by a term orivinally derived froni its dry- 
ness (Neyeb). This was rie soutit country. — It 
contained the territory which Caleb bestowed on 
his daughter, and which he had afterwards to en- 
dow specially with the “upper and lower springs ”’ 
of a less parched locality (Josh. xv. 19). Here 





@ For Thothmes’ cngugement at Megid:lo, see De 
Rouge’s interpretation of his monuments recently dis- 
covered at Thebes, in the Revue Arch’ologique, 1861, 
p. 384, &c. For Pharaoh Necho, see 2 K. xxiii. 29. 

6 The identification of Megiddo, coinciding as it 
docs with the stutements of the Bible, is tolerably 
certain ; but at present as much can hardly be said of 
the other names in these lists. Not only docs the 
agreement of the names appear doubtful, but the lists, 
as now deciphered, present an amount of confusion — 
places iu the north being jumbled up with those in the 
south, etc. — which raises a constant suspicion. 

¢ Is. xx. 1, as explained by Gesenius, and by Raw- 
Unson (ii. 242, note). 


@ This Psalm is also referred to the hot and water- 
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terraces which run round them with the regularity 
of contour lines, or from the confused heaps of 
ruin which occupy the site of former village or 
fortress. On some of the hills the terraces haye 
been repaired or reconstructed, and these contain 
plantations of olives or figs, sometimes with and 
sometines without vineyards, surrounded by rough 
stone walls, and with the watch-towers at the 
corners, so familiar to us from the parables of the 
Old and New Testaments. Others have a shaggy 
eovering of oak bushes in clumps. There are tra- 
ditions that in former times the road between 
Jethlebem and Hebron was lined with large trees; 
hut all that now remains of them are the large 


-oak-roots which are embedded in the rocky soil, 


and are dug up by the peasants for fuel (Miss 
deaufort, ii. 124). The vallevs of denudation whieh 
divide these monotonous hills are also planted with 
figs or olives, hut oftener cultivated with corn or 
dourra, the long reed-like stalks of which remain 
on the stony ¢round till the next seed-time, and 
give a singularly dry and slovenly look to the fields. 
The general absence of fences in the valleys does 
not render them less desolate to an English eye, 
and where a fence is now and then encountered, it 
is either a stone wall trodden down and dilapidated, 
or a hedge of the prickly-pear cactus, gaunt, irreg- 
ular, and ugly, without being picturesque. Often 
the track rises and falls for miles together over the 
edges of the white strata upturned into almost a 
vertical” position; or over sheets of bare rock 
spread out like flag-stones.* and marked with fissures 
which have all the regularity of artificial joints: 
or along narrow channels, through which the feet 


less road of the deep descent to Jericho and the Jor- 
dan. See Oxttves, Mount oF, p. 2248 a. 

¢ Stanley (S. § P. p. 1609)— not prone to exag- 
cerate color (comp. 87, “ Petra ’’)—speaks of it as “a 
blaze of scarlet.” 

J “Rounded swelling masses like huge bubbles,” 
says Mr. Seddon the painter (p. 122). “ Each one 
uglier than its neighbor” (Miss Beaufort, ii. 97). See 
wlso the description of Russegger the geologist, in 
Ritter, Jordan, p. 495. 

y © Often looking as if burnt in the kiln” (Ander 
son, p. 172). 

h As at Beit-ur (Beth-horon). 

t As south of Beitin (Bethel), and many other 
places. 
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of centuries of travellers have with difficulty re- 
tained their hold on the steep deelivities; or down 
flichts of irrecular steps hewn or worn in the solid 
ruck of the ravine, and. strewed thick with innu- 
merable loose stones. Even the vray villages — 
always on the top or near the top of the hills — do 


but add to the dreariness of the seene by the forlorn | 


look which their flat roofs and absence of windows 
present to a European eve, and by the poverty and 
ruin so universal sumone them. At Jerusalem this 
reaches its ¢limax, and in’ the Jeaden ashy hue 
which overspreads, for the major part of the vear, 
inuch of the landscape immediately coutizuous to 


the city, and whieh may well be owing to the dé-' 


bris’ of its: suecessive demolitions, there is) some- 
thing unspeakably affecting. “Phe solitude which 


reiens throughout most of these hills and valleys | 


is also very striking. «For miles and miles there 
is often ho appearance of life except the occasional 
yoateherd on the hill-side, or gathering of women 
at the wells. ¢ 

To the west and northwest of the highlands, 
where the sea-breezes are felt, there is considerably 
more vevetation. The IWady es-Sumt derives its 
pame from the aeacias which line its sides. In 
the same neighborhood olives abound, und vive the 
country ‘almost a wooded appearance’? (Rob. ii. 
91,22). The dark erateful foliage of the bun, or 
terebinth, is frequent; and one of these trees, per- 
haps the largest in Palestine, stands a few minutes’ 
ride from the ancient Soeho (4d. 222). About 
ten miles north of this, near the site of the ancient 
Kirjath-jearim, the «city of forests,’ are some 
thickets of pine (seeber) and laurel (Achat), whieh 
Tobler compares with European woods (3lle War- 
derung, p. 178). 

11. Litherto we have spoken of the central and 
northern portions of Juda. [ts eastern portion 
—a tract some 9 or 10 miles tn width by about 35 
in length — which intervenes between the centre 
and the abrupt descent to the Dead Sea, is fir more 
wild and desolate, aud that not for a portion of the 
year only, but throughout it-@ This must have 
been always what it is now —an uninhabited desert, 
because uninhabitable; ‘(a bare arid) wilderness ; 
an endless succession of shapeless vellow and ash- 
colored hills, without grass or shrubs, without 
water, and almost & without life,” — even without 
ruins, with the rare exceptions of Masada, and a 
solitary watch-tower or two. 

12. No descriptive sketch of this part of the 
country can be complete whieh does not allude to 
the caverns, characteristic of all limestone districts, 
but here existing in astonishing numbers. — Every 
hill and ravine is pierced with them, some very 
laree and of curious formation — perhaps partly 
natural, partly artificial — others mere grottoes. 
Many of them are connected with most important 
and interesting events of the ancient history of the 


@ As in tho Wady Aly, 7 miles west of Jerusalem. 
See Beaumont’s description of this route in his Diary 
of a Journey, ete. i. 192. 

b Seo JERUSALEM, vol. il. p. 1280 6. Tho same re- 
mark will be found in Seddon's Memoir, p. 198. 

¢ Stanivy, S. § P. p. 117. 

d Even on the 8th January, De Saulcy found no 
wate; 

e Van de Velde, Syr. § Pal fi. 99; and see the 
Kame still more fsecibly stated on p. 1OL; and a 
graphic description by Miss Beaufort, fi. 102, 108, 127, 
128. The character of the upper part of the district, 
lo the 8. K. of the Mount of QCtives, fs well seized by 
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country. Especially is this true of the district 
now under consideration. Machpelah, Makkedah, 
Adullam, En-gedi, names inseparably connected 
with the lives, adventures, and deaths of Abraham, 
Joshua, David, and other Old Testament worthies, 
,are all within the small circle of the territory of 
i Judaa. Moreover, there is perhaps hardly one of 
these caverns, however small, which has not at 
some time or other furnished a hiding-place to 
some ancient Hebrew from the sweeping incursions 
of Philistine or Amalekite. For the bearing which 
the present treatment of many of the caverns has 
on the modern religious aspect of Palestine, and 
for the remarkable symbol which they furnish of 
the life of Israel, the reader must be referred to 3 
striking passage in Sinai and Palestine (ch. ii x 
3). [CAVE] 

13. ‘The bareness and dryness which prevails 
more or less in Judsea is owing partly to the 
‘absence of wood (see below), partly to its proximity 
to the desert, and partly to a scarcity of water, 
‘arising from its distance from the Lebanon. The 
}abundant springs which form so delightful a feature 
of the country further north, and many of which 
continue tu tlow even after the hottest summers, 
vare here very rarely met with after the rainy sea- 
;son js over, and their place is but poorly supplied 
hy the wells, themselves but few in number, bored 





down into the white rock of the universal sub- 
stratuin, and with mouths so narrow and so care 
fully closed that they may be easily passed without 
hotice by travellers unaccustomed to the country./ 
[Wrurs. | 

14. But to this discouraging aspect there are 
happily some important exceptions. The valley of 
Urtis, south of Bethlehem, contains springs which 
in abundance and excellence rival even those of 
Nablus; the huge “ Pools of Solomon’? are enough 
to supply a distriet for many miles round them; 
and the cultivation now going on in that neighbor 
hood shows what might be done with a soil which 
requires only irrigation and a moderate amount of 
labor to evoke a boundless produce. At Bethlehem 
and Jar /lyds, too, and in the neighborhood of 
the Convent of the Cross, and especially near He- 
bron, there are excellent examples of what can be 
done with vineyards, and plantations of olives and 
fiv-trees. And it must not be forgotten that during 
the limited time when the plains and bottoms are 
covered with waving crops of green or golden corn, 
and when the naked rocks are shrouded in that 
brilliant covering of flowers to which allusion has 
already been made, the appearance of things must 
be far more inviting than it is during that greater 
portion of the year which clapses after the harvest, 
and which, as being the more habitual aspect of 
the scene, has been dwelt upon above. 

15. It is obvious that in the ancient days of the 
nation, when Judah and Benjamin possessed the 
Mr. Seddon: * A wilderness of mountain-tops, in some 
places tossed up like waves of mud, in others wrinkled 
over with ravines, like models made of crumpled brown 
paprr, the nearer ones whitish, strewed with rocks and 
bushes’ (Memoir, p. 204). 

J There is no adequate provision here or elsewhere 
in Palestine (except perhaps {n Jerusalem) for catch- 
ing and preserving the water which falls in the heavy 
rains of winter and spring — a provision easily made, 
and found to answer admirably iu countries similarly 
circumstanced, such as Malta and Bermuda, where the 
ruins furvisb almost the whole water supply. 
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eming population indicated in the Bible, the con- 
dition and aspect of the country must have been 
very different. Of this there are not wanting sure 
evidences. There is nocountry in which the ruined 
towns bear so large a proportion to those still ex- 
isting. Hardly a hill-top of the many within sicht, 
that is not covered with vestiges of some fortress or 
city.¢ That this numerous population knew how 
most effectually to cultivate their rocky territory, 
is shown by the remains of their ancient terraces, 
which constantly meet the eye, the only mode of 
husbanding so scanty a coating of soil, and pre- 
venting its being washed by the torrents into 
the valleys. These frequent remains enable the 
traveller to form an idea of the look of the land- 
scape when they were kept up. But, besides this, 
forests appear to have stood in many parts of Ju- 
drea ® until the repeated invasions and sieges caused 
their fall, and the wretched government of the 
Turks prevented their reinstatement; and all this 
vegetation must have reacted on the moisture of 
the climate, and, by preserving the water in many 
a ravine and natural reservoir, where now it is rap- 
idly dried by the fierce sun of the early summer, 
must have influenced materially the look and the 
resources of the country. 

16. Advancing northward from Judea the 
country becomes gradually more open and pleas- 
ant. Plains of good soil oceur between the hills, 
at first small,¢ but afterwards comparatively larce. 
In some cases (such as the WWukhne, which stretches 
away from the feet of Gerizim for several miles to 
the south and east) these would be remarkable any- 
where. ‘The hills assume here a more varied as- 
pect than in the southern districts, springs are 
more abundant and more permanent, until at last, 
when the district of the Jebel Nablis is reached — 
the ancient Mount Ephraim, — the traveller en- 
counters an atmosphere and an amount of vegeta- 
tion and water which, if not suo transcendcutly 
lovely as the representations of enthusiastic trav- 
ellers would make it, is yet greatly superior to any- 
thing he has met with in Judea, and even sutli- 
cient to recall much of the scenery of the West. 

17. Perhaps the Sprinvs are the only objects 
which in themselves, and apart from their associa- 
tions, really strike an English traveller with aston- 
ishinent and admiration. Such glorious fountains 
as those of Ain-Jaliéd or the Rus cl-Mukdatta, where 
a great body of the clearest water wells silently but 
swiftly out from deep blue recesses worn in the foot 
of a low cliff of limestone rock, and at once forms 
- considerable stream — or as that of Tell el- Kady, 
eddying forth from the base of a lovely, wooded 
mound into a wide, deep, and limpid pool — or 
those of Banias and Lijeh, where a large river 
leaps headlong, foaming and roaring, froin its cave 
— or even as that of Jenin, bubbling upwards from 
the level ground — are very rarely to be met with 
out of irregular, rocky, mountainous countries, and 
being such unusual sivhts can hardly be looked on 
by the traveller without surprise and emotion. 
But, added to this their natural impressiveness, 
there is the consideration of the prominent part 
which so many oF these springs have played in the 
history. Even the caverns are not more charac- 





@ Stanley, S. § P. p. 117, where the lessons to be 
gathered from these ruins of so many successive na- 
sions and races are admirably drawn out. 

b For a list of theso, see Forest. 

© That at the northern foot of Neby Samwil, out of 
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teristic of Palestine, or oftener mentioned in the 
accounts both of the great national crises and of 
more ordinary transactions. It is sufficient here 
to name kn-hakkore, Ien-gedi, Gihon, and, in this 
particular district, the spring of Harod, the foun- 
tain of Jezreel, Mn-dor, and En-gannim, reserving 
a fuller treatment of the subject for the special head 
of SPRINGS. [See also FOUNTAINS. ] 

18. The valleys which lead down from the upper 
level in this district to the valley of the Jordan, 
and the mountains through which they descend, 
are also a great Improvement on those which form 
the castern portion of Judah, and even of Benja- 
min. The valleys are (as already remarked) less 
precipitous, because the level from which they start 
in their descent is lower, while that of the Jordan 
Vauley is higher; and they have lost that savage 
character which distinguishes the naked clefts of 
the wadies Sumeinit and Kelt, of the Ain-jidi or 
Zuceirah, and have become wider and shallower, 
swelling out here and there into basins, and con- 
taining much land under cultivation more or less 
regular. Fine streams run through many of these 
valleys, in which a considerable body of water is 
found even after the hottest and longest summers, 
their banks hidden by a thick shrubbery of olean- 
ders and other flowering trees, — truly a delicious 
sight, aud one most rarely seen to the south of Je 
rusalem, or within many miles to the north of it. 
The mountains, though bare of wood and but par 
tially cultivated, have none of that arid, worn look 
which renders those east of Tebron, and even those 
hetween Mukhimas and Jericho, so repulsive. In 
fact, the eastern district of the Jcbel Wadblis con- 
tains some of the most fertile and valuable spota 
in Palestine.¢ 

19. Hardly less rich is the extensive region 
which lics northwest of the city of Wadbdus, between 
it and Carmel, in which the mountains gradually 
break down into the Plain of Sharon. This has 
been very imperfectly explored, but it is spoken of 
as extremely fertile — huge fields of corn, with 
oceasional tracts of wood, recalling the county of 
Kent’ — but mostly a continued expanse of slop- 
ing downs. 

20. But with all its richness, and all its advance 
on the southern part of the country, there is a 
strange dearth of natural wood about this central 
district. Olive-trees are indeed to be found every- 
where, but they are artificially cultivated for their 
fruit, and the olive is not a tree which adds to the 
look of a landscape. A few carobs are also met 
with in such richer spots as the Valley of Nablus. 
But of all natural non-fruit-bearing trees there is 
a singular dearth. It is this which makes the 
wooded sides of Carmel and the park-like scenery 
of the adjacent slopes and plains so remarkable. 
True, when compared with European timber, the 
trees are but small, but their abundanee is in 
strong contrast with the absolute dearth of wood 
in the neighboring mountains. Carmel is always 
mentioned by the ancient prophets and poets as 
remarkable for its luxuriance; and, as there is ne 
reason to believe that it has chanved its character, 
we have, in the expressions referred to, pretty con- 
elusive evidence that the look of the adjoining dis- 





—_ 


which rise the gentle hills which bear the ruins of 
Gibeon, Neballat, ete., is perhaps the first of these to 
the advance from south to north. 

d Robinson, Bibl Res. iii. 804. 

e Lord Lindsay (Bolin's ed.), p. 256. 
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trict of Ephraim was not very different then from 
what it is now. 

21. No svoner, however, is the Plain of Esdra- 
tlon passed, than a considerable improvement is 
pereeplille. ‘Phe low hills whieh spread) down 
from the mountains of Galilee, and form the bar- 
rier between the plains of Akha and Esdraclon, are_ 
covered with thnber, of moderate size, it is: true, 
but of thick, vigorous growth, and pleasant to the | 
eve. eastward of these hills rises the rowud mass 
of Tabor, dark with its copses of oak, and set off 
by contrast with the bare slopes of Jebel d-Duhy 
(the so called © Litde Hermon") and the white 
hills of Nazareth. North of Tabor and Nazareth 
is the plain of («2 Buttems) an upland tract hitherto 
very imperfectly desertbed, but apparently of a 
stinilar nature to Usdraeclon, though mueh more 
Gevated. It rans from: cast to west, in which di- 
rection it is perhaps ten miles long, by two miles 
wide at its broadest: part. lt is deseribed as ex- 
tremely fertile. and abounding in vegetation. — Be- 
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'xvili. 27). There is no thoroughfare through it, 
| nor any inducement to make one. May there not 
i be, retired in the recesses of these woody hills and 
intricate valleys, many a village whose inhabitants 
have lived on from age to age, undisturbed by the 
invasions and depopulations with which Israelites, 
Assyrians, Romans, and Moslems have successively 
‘visited the more open and accessible parts of the 
country ? 

2:33. From the present appearance of this district 
we may, with some allowances, perbaps gain an 
idea of what the more southern portions of the 
central highlands were during the earlier periods 
in the history. There is little material differences 
in the natural conditions of the two regions. Gal- 
'ilee is slightly nearer the springs and the coal 
breezes. of the snow-covered Lebanon, and further 
ait wit from the hot siroccos of the southern des- 
| erts, und the voleanic nature of a portion of its 
‘soil is more favorable to vegetation than the cbalk 
;Of Judwa; but these circumstances, though they 


youd this the amount of natural growth) increases | would tell to a certain degree, would not produce 
aut every step, until towards the north the country Fany very marked difeninees in the appearance of 
becomes what even in the West would be considered | the country provided other conditions were alike. 


as well timbered. ‘Phe centre part — the watershed 
between the upper end of the Jordan Valley on the 


one hand, and the Mediterranean on the other, is: 


a succession of swelling hills, covered with oak and 
terebinth, its cecasional ravines thickly clothed in 
addition with maple. arbutus, sumach, and other 
trees. So abundant is the timber that lurge quan- 
tities of it are recularly carried to the sea-coast at 
Tyre, and there shipped as fuel to the towns on 
the coast (Rob. ii. 450). The veneral level of the 
country is net quite equal to that of Judaa and 
Samaria, but on the other hand there are points 
which reach a creater elevation than anything in 
the south, sueh as the prominent group of Jedd 
Jurmuk, and perhaps Tt — and whieh have 
all the vreater effect from the surrounding country 
being lower, Zina Hes about) the centre of the 
distriet. and as far north as this the vallevs run 
aust and west of the watershed, but above it they run 
northwards into the Lefaay, which cleaves the coun- 
try from east to west, and forms the northern border 
of the district, and indeed of the Holy Land itself. 

22. The notices of this romantic district in the 
Bible are but scanty; dn faet, till the date of the 
New ‘Testament, when it had acquired the name of 
Galilee, it may be satd, for all purposes. of his- 
tory, to be hardly mentioned. And even in®the 
New Testament times the interest is contined to a 
very sinall portion -— the south and southwest. cor- 
ner, containing Nazareth, Cana, and Nain, on the 
confines of Esdraelon, Capernamn, Tiberias, and 
Gennesaret, on the margin of the Lake.e 

In the great Roman conquest, or rather destrue- 
tion, of Galilee, which preeeded the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, the contest penetrated but a short. distance 
into the interior. Jotapata and Gisealy — neither 
af them more than 12 miles from the Lake — are 
the furthest. points to which we know of the strug- 
gle extending in that wooded and impenetrable 
district. One of the earliest accounts we possess 
Jeseribes ib as a land “quiet and secure’ (Judy, 


a The associations of Mt. Tabor, dim as they are, 
belony to the Old Testament: for there can be very 
little doubt that if was no more the scene of the 
Transtiguration than th> Moun’ of Olives was. [Herr- 
won, Amer ed. Tabor 


‘It therefore seems fair to believe that the hills of 
Shechem, Bethel, and Hebron, when Abram first 
wandered over them, were not very inferior to those 
of the Belud Besharah or the Belad el-Buttauf,. 
|The timber was probably smaller, but the oak- 
“groves? of Moreh, Mamre, Tabor,¢ must have con- 
sisted of larze trees; and the narrative implies that 
ithe “forests’’ or ‘woods’? of Hareth, Ziph, and 
Bethel were more than mere scrub. 

24. The causes of the present bareness of the 
face of the country are two, which indeed can 
hardly be separated. The first is the destruction 
of the timber in that Ieng series of sieges and in- 
vasions Which began with the invasion of Shishak 
ca. ¢c. cirea 970) and has not yet come to an end. 
This, by depriving the soil and the streams of shel- 
ter from the burning sun, at onee made, as it in- 
variably does, the climate mere arid than before, 
and doubtless diminished the rainfall. The second 
is the decay of the terraces necessary to retain the 
soil on the steep slopes of the round hills. This 
decay is owing to the general unsettlement and in- 
security which have been the lot of this poor little 
country almost ever since the Babylonian conquest. 
The terraces onee gone, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the soil which they supported being washed 
away by the heavy rains of winter; and it is bope- 
less to look for a renewal of the wood, or for any 
real improvement in the general face of the coun- 
| try, until they have been first revstablished. This 
eannot happen to any extent until a just and firm 
government shall give confidence to the inhab- 
itants. 

25. Few things are a more constant source of 
surprise to the stranger in the Holy Land than the 
manner in which the hill-tops are, throughout, 
selected for habitation. A town in a valley isa 
rare exception. On the other hand, scarce a single 
eminence of the multitude always in sight but is 
crowned with its city o7 village,g inbabited or in 
ruins, often so placed as if not accessibility but in- 





> In the Authorized Version rendered inaccurately 
plain.’ 
Tabor (1 Sam. x. 3) has no connection with the 
mount of the same name. 

¢ The samo thing may be observed, though not 
with the same exclusive regularity, in Provence, a 
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wecessibility had been the object of its builders. 
And indeed such was their object. ‘These groups 
of naked, forlorn structures, piled irregularly one 
over the other on the curve of the hill-top, their 
rectangular outline, flat roofs, and blank walls, sug- 
gestive to the western mind rather of fastness than 
of peaceful habitation, surrounded by filthy heaps 
of the rubbish of centuries, approached only by the 
narrow, winding path, worn white, on the gray or 
brown breast of the hill — are the lineal descend- 
ants, if indeed they do not sometimes contain the 
actual remains, of the “fenced cities, great and 
walled up to heaven,’’ which are so frequently 
mentioned in the records of the Israelite conquest. 
They bear witness now, no less surely than they 
did even in that early age, and as they have done 
through all the ravaves and conquests of thirty 
centuries, to the insecurity of the country — to the 
continual risk of sudden plunder and destruction 
incurred by those rash enough to take up their 
dwelling in the plain. Another and hardly less 
valid reason for the practice is furnished in the 
terms of our Lord’s well-known apologue, —uamely, 
the treacherous nature of the loose alluvial “ sand ”’ 
of the plain under the sudden rush of the winter 
torrents from the neighboring hills, as coimpared 
with the safety and firm foundation attainable by 
building on the naked “rock” of the hills them- 
selves (Matt. vii. 24-27). 

26. These hill-towns were not what gave the 
Israelites their main difficulty in the occupation of 
the country. Wherever strensth of arm and fleet- 
mess of foot availed, there those hardy warriors, 
fierce as lions, sudden and swift as eavles, sure- 
footed and fleet as the wild deer on the hills (1 Chr. 
xii. 8; 2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 18), easily conquered. It 
was in the plains, where the horses and chariots of 
the Canaanites and Philistines had space to ma- 
neeurre, that they failed in dislodving the aborigines. 
« Judab drave out the inhabitants of the mountain, 
but could not drive out the inhabitants of the val- 
ley, because they had chariots of iron . . . 
neither could Maaasseh drive out the inhabitants 
of Beth-shean . . «© . nor Meviddo,”’ in the 
plain of Hsdraelon 2. 2... “norcould [ph- 
raim drive out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer,”’ 
on the maritime plain near Ramleh . . . 
“nor could Asher drive out the inhabitants of Ke. 
cho . . . . and the Amorites forced the 
children of Dan into the mountain, for they would 
not suffer them to come down into the valley ”’ 
4Judg. 1. 19-35). ‘Thus in this case the ordinary 
conditions of conquest were reversed — the conquer- 
ors took the hills, the conquered kept the plains. 
Te a people so exclusive as the Jews there must 
Ihave been a coustant satisfaction in the elevation 
and inaccessibility of their highland revions. This 
as evident in every page of their literature, which 
1s tinged throughout with a highland coloring. ‘The 
‘‘ mountains ’’ were to “ bring peace,” the “little 
hills, justice to the people:’’ when plenty came, 
the corn was to flourish on the “ top of tle moun- 


country which, in its natural and artificial features, 
presents many a likeness to Palestine. 

* Hence the Saviour’s illustration from “a city 
set on a hill” (Matt. v. 14) was perfectly natural, 
without its being suggested by any particular place 
«n sight at the time. Stanley writes incorrectly “ the 
eity "(S. § P. p. 121, Amer. ed.), and thinks that 
Safed was meant, so conspicuous from the traditionn! 
Sinunt of the Beatitudes (Kurtin Hattin). The 
reek has no article. H. 
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tains’? (Ps. Ixxii. 3, 16). In like manner the 
mountains were to be joyful before Jehovah when 
He came to judve his people (xeviii. 8). What 
gave its keenest sting to the Babylonian conquest, 
was the consideration that the “mountains of Is- 
rael,”’ the “ancient high places,’’ were become a 
“prey aud a derision; while, on the other hand, 
one of the most joyful circumstances of the restora- 
tion is, that the mountains “shall yield their fruit 
as before, and be settled after their old estates ”’ 
(Itz. xxxvi. 1,8, 11). But it is needless to multi- 
ply instances of this, which pervades the writinys 
of the psalinists and prophets ina truly remarkable 
manner, and must be familiar to every student of 
the Bible. (See the citations in S. gt P. ch. ii. 
viii.) Nor was it unacknowledyed by the sur- 
rounding heathen. We have their own testimony 
that in their estimation Jehovah was the “ God of 
the mountains? (1 K. xx. 28), and they showed 
their appreciation of the fact by fighting (as already 
noticed), when possible, in the lowlands. The 
contrast is strongly brought out in the repeated 
expression of the psalimists. “Some,” like the 
Canaanites and Philistines of the lowlands, « put 
their trust in chariots and some in horses; but we ”’ 
— we mountaineers, from our ‘sanctuary ** on the 
heights of “ Zion’? — will remember the name 
of Jehovah our God,’? “the God of Jacob our 
father,’”’ the shepherd-warrior, whose only weapons 
were sword and bow — the God who is now a high 
fortress for us — “ at whose command both chariot 
and horse are fallen,’ “(who burneth the chariots 
in the fire’’ (Ps. xx. 1, 7, xkvi. 7-11, Ixxvi. 2, 6). 

27. But the hills were occupied by other edifices 
besides the “ fenced cities... The tiny white domes 
which stand perched here and there on the summits 
of the eminences, and mark the holy ground in 
which some Mohammedan saint is resting — some- 
times standing alone, sometimes near the village 
in either case surrounded witha rude inclosure, and 
overshadowed with the grateful shade and pleasant 
color of terebinth or carob — these are the suc- 
eessors of the “high places’? or sanctuaries so 
constantly denounced by the prophets, and which 
were set up “on every high hill and under overy 
green tree’? (Jer. ii. 20; Fez. vi. 13). 

28. Iron: the mountainous structure of the Holy 
Land and the extraordinary variations in the level 
of its different districts, arises a further peculiarity 
most. interesting and most characteristic — namely, 
the extensive views of the country which can be 
obtained from various commanding points. The 
number of panoramas which present themselves to 
the traveller in Palestine is truly remarkable. To 
speak of the west of Jordan only, for east of it all is 
at present more or less unknown — the prospects 
from the height of Bent naim,> near Hebron, 
from the Mount of Olives, from Neby Samuil, 
from Bethel, from Gerizim or Ebal, from Jenin, 
Carmel, Tabor, Safed, the Castle of Banias, the 
Kubbet en-Nasr above Damascus — are known to 
many travellers. Their peculiar charm resides in 





@ Two such may be named as types of the rest, — 
Kurtyet Jitt (perhaps an ancient Gath or Gitta), perched 
on one of the western spurs of the Jebel Nabins, and 
described high up beside the road from Jaffa to Nab- 
lus; and Wezr or Mazr, on the absolute top of the 
lofty peaked hill, at the foot of which the spring of 
Jaltid wells forth. 

b Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 490, 
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their wide extent, the number of spots historically 
remarkable which are visible at once, the limpid 
clearness of the air, which brings the most distant 
objects Comparatively close, and the consideration 
that in many eases the feet must be standing on 
the same ground, and the eves resting on the same 
spots Which have been stood upon and gazed at by 
the most famous patriaurelis, prophets, and heroes, 
of all the successive aves in the eventful history of 
the country. We can stand where Abraham and 
Lot stood looking down from) Bethel into the Jor- 
dan Valley, when Lot chose to go to Sodom and 
the vreat destiny of the Hebrew people was fixed 
forever; or with Abraham on the height near He- 
bron waging over the gulf towards Sedom at the 
vast column of smoke as it towered aloft) tinged 
with the rising sun, and wondering whether his 
kinstian had escaped; or with Gual the son of bed 
vp Gerizim when he watched the armed men steal 
done like the shadow of the mountains on the 
plain of the Mukhua: or with Deborah and Barak 
on Mount ‘Faber when they saw the hosts of the 
Canaanites marshalling to their doont on the un- 
dulations of Esdraelon; or with Elisha on Carmel 
looking across the same wide space towards Shunem, 
and recognizing the bereaved mother as she urged 
her course over the that betore him: or, in’ later 
times, with Mohammed on the heights above 
Damaseus, When he put by an earthly fora heavenly 
paradise; or with Mebard Casur de Lion on wWely 
Samet! when he refused to look at the towers of the 
Holy City, in the deliverance of which he could 
tuke no part. These we can see; but the most 
famous and the most extensive of all we cannot see. 
The view of Balaam from Pisgah, and) the view of 
Moses from the same spot, we cannot realize, be- 
cause the locality. of Pisgal is not yet accessible. 
[Yet see Addition te Nebo, Amer. ed. | 

These views are a feature in which Palestine is 
perhaps approached by uo other country, certainly 
by no country whose history is at all equal in im- 
portance to the world. Great as is their charm 
when viewed as mere landscapes, their deep and 
abiding interest lies in their intimate connection 
with the history and the remarkable manner in 
Which they corroborate its statements. By its 
constant reference to localities — mountain, rock, 
plain, river, tree — the Bible seems to invite exam- 
ination; awd, indeed, it is only by such) exanina- 
tion that we can appreciate its minute accuracy and 
realize how far its) pliin matter-of-fact statements 
of actual vecurrences, to actual persons, in actual 
places — how far these raise its records above the 
unreal and unconnected rhapsodies, and) the vain 
repetitions, of the sacred books of other religions.” 

29. A few words must be said in’ general de- 
gcription of the maritime lowland, whieh it will be 
remembered intervenes between the sea and the 
hichlands, and of whieh detailed accounts will be 
found under the heads of its great: divisions. 

This revion, only shehtly elevated above the 
level of the Mediterranean, extends without inter- 
ruption from elvtrish, south of Gaza, to Mount 


a Stanley, S. § P pp. 218, 219. 

6 Nothing can be more instructive than tocompare 
(in regard to this one only of the many points in which 
they differ) the Bible with the Koran. So little as- 
rertniuable connection lias the Koran with the life or 
sareer of Mohammed, that it scems impossible to 
wrrauge it with any certaiuty in the order, real or 
ostensible, of its composition. With the Bible, on the 
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Carmel. It naturally divides itself into two por 
tions, each of about half its length: the lower one 
the wider; the upper one the narrower. The lower 
half is the Plain of the Philistines — Philistia, or, 
as the [lebrews called it, the Shefelah or lowland. 
[SEPHELA.] The upper half is the Sharon or Sa- 
ron of the Old and New Testaments, the “ Forest 
| country ’’ of Josephus and the LACX. (Joseph. Amt. 
| xiv. 13, § 3; LXX. Is. Ixv. 10). [Snanox.] 
Viewed from the sea this maritime region appears 
as a lon, low coast of white or cream-colored sand, 
its slight undulations rising occasionally into 
‘mounds or cliffs, which in one or two places, such 
as Jaffa and Um-khalid, almost aspire to the dig- 
nity of headlands. Over these white undulations, 
in the farthest background, stretches the faint blue 
level line of the highlands of Judsea and Samaria. 
30. Such is its appearance from without. But 
from within, when traversed, or overlooked from 
some point on those blue hills, such as Beti-ur or 
Beit-neitif, the prospect is very different. 
| ‘The Philistine Plain is on an average fifteen or 
sixteen miles in width from the coast to the first 
beginning of the belt of hills, which forms the grad- 
lual approach to the highland of the mountains of 
‘Judah. This district of inferior hills contains 
many places which have been identified with those 
named in the lists of the Conquest as being in the 
plain, and it was theretore probably attached origi- 
nally to the plain, and not to the highland. Itis 
described by modern travellers as a beautiful open 
country, consisting of low calcareous hills rising 
from the alluvial soil of broad arable valleys, covered 
with inhabited villages and deserted ruins, and 
clothed with much natural shrubbery and with 
large plantations of olives in a high state of culti- 
vation; the whole gradually broadening down into 
the wide expanse of the plain ¢ itself. The plain 
is in many parts almost a dead level, in others 
gently undulating in long waves; here and there 
low mounds or hillocks, exch crowned with its vil 
lage, and more rarely still a hill overtopping the 
rest, like 7d cs-Sifieh or Azhin, the seat of some 
fortress of Jewish or Crusading times. The larger 
towns, as Gaza and Ashdod, which stand near the 
shore, are surrounded with huge groves of olive, 
syeamore, and palm, as in the days of King David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 28)— some of them among the 
niost. extensive in the country. The whole plain 
appears to consist of a brown loamy soil, light, but 
rich, and almost without.a stone. ‘This is noted as 
its characteristic in a remarkable expression of one 
of the leaders in the Maccabsean wars, 2 great part 
of which were fought in this locality (1 Mace. x. 
73). It is to this absence of stone that the disap- 
pearance of its ancient towns and _ villages — 8° 
much more complete than in other parts of the 
country — is to be traced. The common material 
is brick, made, after the Egyptian fashion, of the 
sandy loam of the plain mixed with stubble, an 
this has been washed away in almost. all cases by 
the rains of successive centuries (Thomson, p- 563). 
It. is now, as it was when the Philistines possess 
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other hand, cach book belongs to a certain period. It 
describes the persons of that period ; the places under 
the names which they then bore, and with many ¢ 
note of identity by which they can often be still pe 
ognized; so that it may be said, almost withou 
exaggeration, to be the best Handbook to Palestine. 

¢ Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 15, 20, 29, 82+ 223. 
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ft, one evormous cornfield; an ocean of wheat cov-, the second Crusade (Vinisauf in Chron. of Crus.) 


ers the wide expanse between the hills and the sand 
dunes of the sea-shore, without interruption of any 
kind — no break or hedve, hardly even a sinule 
olive-tree (Thomson, p. 552; Van de Velde, ii. 173). 
Its fertility is marvelous; for the prodigious crops 
which it raises are produced, and probably have 
been produced almost year by year for the last 
40 centuries, without any of the appliances which 
we find necessary for success — with no manure 
beyond that naturally supplied by the washing 
down of the hill-torrents — without irrigation, 
without succession of crops, and with only the 
rudest method of husbandry. No wonder that the 
Jews struggled hard to get, and the Philistines to 
keep such a prize: no wonder that the hosts of 
Egypt and Assyria were content to traverse aud 
re-traverse a region where their supplies of corn 
were so @ abundant and so easily obtained. 

The southern part of the Philistine Plain, in the 
neighborhood of Beit Jibrin, appears to have been 
covered, as late as the sixth century, with a forest, 
called the Forest of Gerar; but of this no traces are 
known now to exist (Procopius of Gaza, Schoulie on 
2 Chr. xiv.). 

31. The Plain of Sharon is much narrower than 
Philistia. It is about ten miles wide from the sea 
to the foot of the mountains, which are here of a 
more abrupt character than those of Philistia, and 
without the intermediate hilly region there occur- 
ring. At the same time it is more undulating and 
irregular than the former, and crossed hy streams 
‘from the central hills, some of them of considerable 
size. and containing water during the whole year. 
Owing to the general level of the surfiuce and to 
the accumulation of sand on the shore, several of 
these streams spread out into wide marshes, which 
might without difficulty be turned to purposes of 
irrigation, but in their present neglected state form 
larye bowvy places. The svil is extremely rich, 
varying from bright red to deep black, and pro- 
ducing enornious crops of weeds or grain, as the 
case may be. Here and there, on the margins of 
the streams or the borders of the marshes, are large 
tracts of rank meadow, where many a herd of 
camels or cattle may be seen feeding, as the royal 
herds did in the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 29). 
At its northern end Sharon is narrowed by the 
low hills which gather round the western flanks 
of Carmel, and gradually encronch upon it until it 
terminates entirely against the shoulder of the 
mountain itself, leaving only a narrow beach at the 
foot of the promontory by which to communicate 
with the plain on the north. 

32. The tract of white sand already mentioned 
as forming the shore line of the whole cvast, is 
gradually encroaching on this magnificent region. 
In the south it has buried Askelon, and in the 
north between Ceesarea and Jaffis the dunes are 
said to be as rauch as three miles wide and 300 
feet high. The obstruction which is thus caused 
to the outflow of the streams has been already 
noticed. All along the edge of Sharon there are 
pools and marshes due to it. In some places the 
sand is covered by a stunted growth of maritime 
pines, the descendants of the forests which at the 
Christian era gave its name to this portion of the 
Plain, and which seem to have existed as late as 


_ 





@ Le grenier de la Syrie (Duc de Raguse, Voyage). 
& The Bedouins from beyond Jordan, whom Gideon 
rep'used, destroyed the carth “us fur as Gaza;” ¢. e. 


It is probable, for the reasons already stated, that 
the Jews never permanently occupied more than a 
small portion of this rich and favored region. — Its 
principal towns were, it is true, allotted to the 
diffrent tribes (Josh. xv. 45-47; xvi. 3, Gezer 
xvii. 11, Dor, ete.); but this was in anticipation 
of the intended conquest (xiii. 3-6). The five 
cities of the Philistines remained in their posses- 
sion (L San. v., xxi. 10, xxvil.); and the district 
was regarded as one independent of and apart from 
Israel (xxvii. 2; 1 K. i. 39; 2 K. vill 2,3). In 
like manner Dor remained in the hands of the 
Canaanites (judg. i. 27), and Gezer in the hands 
of the Philistines till taken from them in Solo- 
mon’s time by his father-in law (L K. ix. 16). 
We find that towards the end of the monarchy the 
tribe of Benjamin was in possession of Lydd, 
Jimzu, Ono, and other places in the plain (Neh. 
xi. 35; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18); but it was only by a 
eradual process of extension from their native hills, 
in the rough ground of which they were safe from 
the attack of cavalry and chariots. But, though 
the Jews never had any hold on the region, it had 
its own population, and towns probably not inferior 
to any in Syria. Both Gaza and wAskelon had 
regular ports (majmnas): and there is evidence to 
show that they were very important and very large 
long before the fall of the Jewish monarehy (Ken- 
tick, Phwnicia, pp. 27-29). Ashdod, though on 
the open plain, resisted for 29 years the attack of 
the whole Kxyyptian foree: a similar attack to that 
which reduced Jerusalem without a blow (2 Chr. 
xii.), and was suflicient on another occasion to 
destroy it after a siege of a year and a half, even 
when fortified by the works of a score of successive 
monarchs (2 K. xxv. 1-3). 

33. In the Roman times this region was con- 
sidered the pride of the country (3. J. i. 29, § 9), 
and some of the most important cities of the 
province stood in it — Cwsarea, Antipatris, Dios- 
polis. The one ancient port of the Jews, the 
“beautiful? city of Joppa, occupied a position 
central between the Shefelah and Sharon. Roads 
led from these various cities to each other, to Jeru- 
salem, Neapolis, and Sebaste in the interior, and 
to Ptolemais and Gaza on the north and south 
The commerce of Damascus, and, beyond Damius- 
cus, of Persia and India, passed this way to Eeypt, 
Rome, and the infant colonies of the west; and that 
tralfie and the constant movement of troops back~ 
wards and forwards must have made this plain one 
of the busiest and most populous regions of Syria 
at the time of Christ. ore, Caesarea is a wave- 
washed ruin; Antipatris has yanished both in name 
and substanee; Diospolis has shaken off the appel- 
lation which it bore in the days of its prosperity, 
and is a mere village, remarkable only for the ruin 
of its fine medieval church, and for the palm-grove 
which shrouds it from view. Joppa alone main- 
tains a dull life, surviving solely because it is the 
nearest point at which the sea-going travellers froin 
the west can approach Jerusalem. lor a few miles 
above Jaffii cultivation is still carried on, but the 
fear of the Bedouins who roam (as they always 
have ¥ roained) over parts of the plain, plundering 
all passers-by, and extorting black mail from the 
wretched peasants, has desolated a large district, 


they filled the Plain of Esdraclon, and overflowed intc 
Sharon, and thence southwards to the richest prize of 
the day. 
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and effectually prevents it being used any longer | 
as the route for travellers from south to north; 
while in the portions which are free from this , 


scourge, the teeming soil itself is doomed to un-' further east.? 


productiveness through the folly and iniquity of its 
Turkish rulers, whose exactions have driven, and | 


are driving. its industrious and patient inhabitants | the Dead Sea. 


to remoter parts of the land.@ 

od. 
hardly peculiar to Palestine. Her hilly surface 
and veneral height, her rocky ground and ‘thin soil, 
her torrent) beds wide and dry for the greater part 
of the year, even her belt of maritime lowland — 
these she shares with other lands, though it would 
perhaps be diffieult to find them united elsewhere. 
But there is one feature, as vet only alluded te, in 
Which she stands alone. This feature is the Jor- 
dan — the one River of the country. 

Jo. Properly to comprehend this, we must cast 
_our eves fora few moments north and south, out- 
side the narrow limits of the Holy Land. 
top to bottom — from north to south — from An- 
tioch to Akaba at the tip of the eastern horn of 
the Red Sea, Syria is eleft by a deep and narrow | 











deseent — and whieh seems as it were to inelose 
and couceal it during the whole of its course — 
must be here briefly characterized as essential to a 
correct comprehension of the country of which they 
form the external barrier, dividing Galilee, Ephraim, 


and Judah from Bashan, Gilead, and Moab, re- | 
spectively. 
36. To speak first of the Valley. Tt begins with 


the river at its remotest springs of Hasbeiya on the! 
N. W. side of Hermon, and accompanies it to the , 
lower end of the Dead Sea, a length of about 150 
tuiles. During the whole of this distance its course 
is straight, and its direetion nearly due at and 
south. ‘The sprmgs of Tlasbeiya are 1,700 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, and the! 
northern end of the Dead Sea is 1,317 feet below’ 
it, so that between these two points ‘the valley falls | 
with more or less regularity through a height of 
more than 8,000 feet. But though the aren dis- 
appears at this point, the rally still continues its 
descent, below the waters of the Dead Sea till it! 
reaches a further depth of 1,308 feet. So that the 





a This district, called the Sahel Ath/it, between the 
sea and the western flanks of Carmel, has been within 
a very few years reduced from bei ing one of the most 
thriving and productive regions of the country, as 
well as one of the most profitable to the government, 
to desolation and desertion, by these wicked exactions. 
The taxes are paid in kind ; and the officers who gather 


them demand so much grain for their own perquisites | 


us to leave the peasant barely enough for the next 
sowing. In addition to this, as long as any people 
remain in a district they are liable for the whole of the 
tax at which the district is rated. No wonder that 


leer tral of its three divisions is 
Vrom } which we have at present to do; 
iremarkahle of the three. The 
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trench running parallel with the coast of the Medi. 
terranean, and dividing, as if by a fosse or 

the central range of maritime highlands from those 
At two points only in its length is 
the trench interrupted: by the range of Lebanon 
and Hermon, and by the high ground south of 
Of the three compartments thus 
formed, the northern is the valley of the Orontes; 





The characteristics already deseribed are! the southern is the Wady el-Arabah, while the 
| central one is the valley of the Jordan, the Arabak 


of the Hebrews, the Aul6n of the Greeks, and 
the Ghér of the Arabs. Whether this remarkable 
fissure in the surface of the earth originally ran 
without interruption from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea, and was afterwards (though still at a 
time long anterior to the historic period) broken by 
the protrusion or elevation of the two tracts just 
named, cannot be ascertained in the present state 
of our geological knowledge of this region. The 
the only one with 
it is also the most 
river is elsewhere 
described in detail [JonDAN]: but it and the val- 
ley through which it rushes down its cnanseaacs 
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Protile-Seetion of the Holy Land from the Dead Seis to Mount Hermon, along the line of the Jordan. 


hottom of this extraordinary crevasse is actually 


‘more than 2,600 feet below the surface of the 


ocean.© Even that portion which extends down to 
the brink of the lake and is open to observation, 
is without a parallel in any other part of the world. 
It is obvious that the road by which these depths 
lare reached from the Mount of Olives or Hebron 
/must be very steep and abrupt. But this is not 
‘its real peculiarity. Equally great and sudden 
deseeuts may be found in our own or other moun- 
tninous countries. That which distinguishes this 
-from all others is the fact that it is made into the 
‘very bowels of the earth. The traveller who stands 
tion the shore of the Dead Sea has reached a_ point 
nearly as far below the surface of the ocean as the 
miners in the lowest levels of the deepest mines of 
Cornwall. 
37. In width the valley varies. In its upper and 
shallower portion, as between Banias and the lake 
of Hiileh, it is about five miles across; the inelos- 
ing mountains of moderate height, though tolerably 
| vertical in character; the floor almost. an absolute 





under such pressure the inhabitants of the Sahel 
Athlit have almost all emigrated to Egypt, where the 
system is better, and better administered. 

b So remurkable is this depression, that it is adopted 
by the great geographer Ritter as the base of his de 
pant of Syria. 

c Deep as it now is, the Dead Sea was once doubt 
less far deeper, for the sediment brought into it by 
| the Jordan must be gradually accumulating. No data 

however, exist by which to judge of the rate of thit 
necumulation. 
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flat, with the mysterious river hidden from sight 
in an impenetrable jungle of reeds and marsh vege- 
tation. 

Between the Hfileh and the Sea of Galilee, as 
far as we have any information, it contracts, and 
becomes more of an ordinary ravine or glen. 

It is in its third and lower portion that the 
valley assumes its more definite and regular char- 
acter. During the greater part of this portion, it 
is about seven miles wide from the one wall to 
the other. ‘The eastern mountains preserve their 
straight line of direction, and their massive hori- 
zontal wall-like aspect, during almost the whole ¢@ 
distance. ere and there they are cloven by the 
vast mysterious rents, through which the Hiero- 
max, the JVady Zurka, and other streams force 
their way down to the Jordan. The western moun- 
tains are more irrecular in height, their slopes 
less vertical, and their general line is interrupted 
by projecting outposts “such ag Tell Fasail, and 
Kurn Surtabeh. North of Jericho they recede 
in a kind of wide amphitheatre, and the vallev 
becomes twelve miles broad, a breadth which it 
thenceforward retains to the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea. What the real bottom of this 
cavity may be, or at what depth below the surtace, 
is not yet known, but that which meets the eye is 
a level or gently undulating surface of light sandy 
soil, about Jericho brilliant white, about Befsan 
dark and reddish, crossed at intervals by the tor- 
rents of the western highlands which have ploughed 
their zizzag course deep down into its soft sub- 
stance, and even in autumn betray the presence of 
moisture by the bright green of the thorn-bushes 
which flourish in and around their channels, and 
cluster in greater profusion round the spring-heads 
at the foot of the mountains. Formerly palms 
abounded on both sides® of the Jordan at its 
Jower end, but none now exist there. Passing 
through this vegetation, such as it is, the traveller 
emerges on a plain of bare sand, furrowed out in 
innumerable channels by the rain-streams, all run- 
ning eastward towards the river, which lies there 
in the distance, though invisible. Gradually these 
channels increase in number and depth till they 
form steep cones or mounds of sand of brilliant 





@ North of the Wady Zurka their character alters. 
They lose the vertical wall-like appearance, so striking 
at Jericho, and become more broken and sloping. The 
writer had an excellent view of the mountains beliind 
Beisan from the Burj at Zerin in October, 1861. Zerin, 
though distant, is sufficiently high to command a 
prospect into the interjor of the mountains. Thus 
viewed, their wall-like character had entirely vanished. 
There appeared, instead, an infinity of separate sum- 
mits, fully as irregular and multitudinous as any dis- 
trict west of Jordan, rising gradually in height as they 
receded castward. Is this the case with this locality 
only? or would the whole region east of the Jordan 
prove equally broken, if viewed sufficiently near? 
Prof. Stanley hints that such may be the case (S. § 
P. p. 320). Certainly the hills of Judah and Samaria 
Appear as much a * wall’ as those east of Jordan, 
when viewed from the sea-coast. 

b Jericho was the city of palm-trees (2 Chr. xxviii. 
15); and Josephus mentions the palms of Abila, on 
the eastern side of the river, as the scene of Moses’ 
‘ast address. ©The whole shore of the Dead Sea,” 
says Mr. Prole, “is strewed with palms” (Geogr. 
Society's Journal, 1856). Dr. Anderson (p. 192) de- 
scribes a large grove as standing on the lower margin 
of tho sea between Wady Mojeb (Arnon) aud Zurka 

Main (Callirhos). 
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white, 50 to 100 feet high, their lower part loose 
but their upper portion indurated by the action of 
the rains and the tremendous heat of the sun.¢ 
Here and there these cones are marshaled in a 
tolerably regular line, like gigantic tents, and form 
the bank of a terrace overlooking a flat considerably 
lower in level than that already traversed. After 
crossing this lower flat for some distance, another 
descent, of a few feet only, is made into a thick 
growth of dwarf shrubs: and when this has been 
pursued until the traveller has well-nigh lost all 
patience, he suddenly arrives on the “edere of a 
‘hole’? filled with thick trees and shrubs, whose 
tops rise to a level with his feet. Through the 
thicket comes the welcome sound of rushing waters. 
This is the Jordan.¢ 

38. Buried as it is thus between such lofty 
ranges, and shielded from every breeze, the climate 
of the Jordan Valley is extremely hot and relaxing. 
Its enervating influence is shown by the inhabitants 
of Jericho, who are a small, feeble, exhausted race, 
dependent for the cultivation of their lands on the 
hardier peasants of the highland villages (Rob. i. 
550), and to this day prone to the vices which are 
often developed by tropical climates, and which 
hrought destruction on Sodom and Gomorrah. But 
the circumstances which are unfavorable to morals 
are most favorable to fertility. Whether there was 
any ereat amount of cultivation and habitation in 
this region in the times of the Israelites the Bible 
does not © say; but in post-biblical times there is 
no doubt on the point. The palms of Jericho, and 
of Abila (opposite Jericho on the other side of the 
river), and the extensive balsam and rose-gardens 
of the former place, are spoken of by Josephus, who 
els the whole district a “divine spot’? (detoy 
xwpiov, B. J. iv. 8, § 3; sce vol. it. 1265). Beth- 
shan was a proverb among the rabbis for its fertil- 
ity. Suecoth was the site of Jacoh’s first settlement 
west of the Jordan; and therefore was probably 
then, as it still is, an eligible spot. [In luter times 
indigo and sugar appear to have been grown near 
Jericho and elsewhere; 9 aqueducts are still par- 
tially standing, of Christian or Saracenic arches; 
and there are remains, all over the plain between 
Jericho and the river, of former residences or towns 





e The writer is here speaking from his own observa- 
tion of the lower part. A similar description is given 
by Lynch of the upper part (Official Report, April 13; 
Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 125). 

d The Lines which have given many a young mind 
its first and most lasting impression of the Jordan 
and its surrounding scenery, are not more accurate 
than many other versions of Scripture scenes and 
facts: — 

“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 


e¢ Besides Gilgal, the tribe of Benjimin had tour 
cities or settlements in the neighborhood of Jericho 
(Josh. xviii. 21). The rebuilding of the last-named 
town in Ahab’s reign probably indicates an increase 
in the prosperity of the district. 

f This seems to have heen the zepcywpos, or “ re- 
gion round about *) Jordan, mentioned in the Gospels, 
and possibly answering to the Crrcar of the ancient 
Hebrews. (See Stanley, S. § P. pp. 234, 488.) 

g The word suekkar (sugar) is found in the names 
of places near Tiberias below Sebbeh (Masada), and 
near Gaza, as well as at Jericho. All these are in the 
depressed regions. For the indigo, see Poole ( Gengr. 
Journal xxvi. 67). 
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and of systems of irrigation (Ritter, Jordan, pp. 503,{ 41. How far the valley of the Jordan was em- 
512). Vhasaelis, a few miles further north, was} ployed by the ancient inhabitants of the Holy Land 
Huilt by Herod the Great: and there were other; asa medium of communication between the north- 
wwns either in or closely bordering on the plain.: ern and southern parts of the country we can only 
At present. this part is almost entirely desert, and: conjecture. Though not the shortest route between 
cultivation is confined to the upper portion, between | Galilee and Judea, it would yet, as far as the levels 
Sakut and Beisan. There indeed it is conducted | and form of the ground are concerned, be the most 
on a wrand scale; and the traveller as he journeys! practicable for large bodies; though these advan- 
alony the read which leads over the foot of the tages would be seriously counterbalanced by the 
western mountains, overlooks an immense extent! sultry heat of its climate, as compared with the 
of the richest: land, abundantly watered, and cov-| fresher air of the more difficult road over the high- 





ered with corn and other crain.@ Tere, too, as at 
Jericho, the cultivation is conducted principally by 


the inhabitants of the villages on the western 
mountains. | 
36. AM the irrigation necessary for the towns, 


or for the cultivation whieh formerly existed, or still: Jerusalem by way of Jericho. 


exists, in the Ghar, is obtained from the torrents | 
and springs of the western mountains. Fer all 
purposes to whieh a river is ordinarily applied, the! 
Jordan is useless. So rapid that its course is one | 
continued cataraet; so crooked, that in the ati 
of its lower and main course, it has hardly half a} 
mile straight; so broken with rapids and other che! 
pediments, that no boat can switi for more than! 
the same distanee continuously; so deep below the 
surface of the adjacent country that it is invisible, 
and ean only with ditticulty be approached ; reso- 
lutely refusing all communication with the ocean, 
and, ending ina lake, the peculiar conditions of 
which render navigation impossily le — with all these . 
characteristics the Jordan, in any sense which we! 
attach to the word “river,” is no river at all: alike! 
useless for irrigation and navigation, it is in’ faet,! 
what ity Arabie name sienifies, nothing but a! 
“ereat watering place? (Shordat le Ahehir). 

40. But thouch the Jordan is so unlike a river 
in the western sense of the term, it is far less_ so 
than the other streams of the Holy Land — It is 
at least perennial, while, with few exceptions, thev 
are mere winter torrents, rushing and foaming 
during the continuance of the rain, and quickly 
drying up after the commeneement of summer: 
“What tine they wax warm they vanish; when 
it is hot they are consumed out of their place 
~ » « . they so to uothing and perish ?' (Job 
vi. 17). For fully half the vear, these © rivers * or 

brooks,” as our version of the Bible renders the 
special term (vachal) whieh designates them in 
the original, are often mere dry lanes of hot white 
or gray stones; or if their water still continues to 
run, it is a tiny rill, working its way through heaps 
of parehed boulders in the centre of a broad flat 
tract of loose stones, often only traceable by the 
thin line of verdure which springs up alone its 
course. “Those who have travelled in Provence or 
Granada in the stunmer will have no difficulty in 
recoenizing this description, and in comprehending 
how the use of such terms as “river? or ‘brouk * 
must mislead those who can only read the exact 
and vivid narrative of the Bible through the medium 
of the Authorized Version.” 

This sulject will be more fully deseribed, and a 
list of the few perennial streams of the Holy Land 
given under Rivin. 


@ Robinson, iii. 3814; and from tho writer’s own ob- 
servation. 

b * Yo prevent this confusion, some recent geogra- 
phers (as Dr. Menke, on his map, Gotha, 1868) very 
properly distinguish the river and Wudy from each 


other by different signs. Hy. 


lands. 

The ancient notices of this route are very scanty. 

(1.) From 2 Chr. xxviii. 15, we find that the 
captives taken from Judah by the army of the 
northern kingdom were sent back from Samaria to 
The route pursued 
was probably by Nablus across the Mukhna, and by 
Wady Farrah or Fasail into the Jordan Valley. 
Why this road was taken is a mystery, since it is 
not stated or implied that the captives were accom- 
panied by any heavy baggage which would make 
it ditticult to travel over the central route. It 
would seem, however, to have been the usual road 
from the north to Jerusalem (comp. Luke xvii. 1 
with xix. 1), as if there were some impediment to 
passing through the region immediately north of 
the city. 

(2.) Pompey brought his army and siege-train 


| from Damascus to Jerusalem (B. Cc. $0), past Sey- 


thopolis and Pella, and thence by Korege (possibly 
the present Aerawe at the foot of the Wady Fer- 
rah) to Jericho (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 3, § 4; B. Ji. 
6, § 5). 

(3.) Vespasian marehed from Temmaus, on the 
edye of the plain of Sharon, not far east of Ram- 
Ich, past Neapolis (.Vudlus), down the Wady Fer- 
rah or Fasailto Kore, and thence to Jericho (B. 
J. iv. 8, § 1); the same route as that of the cap- 
tive Judwans in No. 1. 

(4.) Antoninus Martyr (cir. A. D. 600), and pos- 
sibly Willibald ¢ (A. Dp. 722) followed this route to 
Jerusalem. 

(9.) Baldwin T. is said to have journeyed from 
Jericho to Tiberias with a caravan of pilgrims. 

(6.) In our own times the whole length of the 
valley has been traversed by De Bertou, and by 
Dr. Anderson, who accompanied the American 
expedition as geologist, but apparently by few if 
a Otter travellers. 

- Monotonous and uninviting as much of the 
ie “Land will appear from the above description 
to English readers, accustomed to the constant ver- 
dure, the succession of flowers, lasting almost 
throughout the year, the ample streams and the 
varied surface of our own country —we must re- 
member that its aspect to the Israelites after tha‘ 
weary mareh of forty vears through the desert, and 
even by the side of the brightest recollections of 
Keypt that they could conjure up, must have been 
very different. After the “great and terrible wil- 
derness ” with its “ fiery serpents,” its “ scorpions, 
‘drought,’ and “ rocks of flint’? ; the slow and 
sultry mareh all day in the dust of that enormous 
procession; the eager looking forward to the well 





e Wilhlibald omits his route between Cresarea ( C. 
Philippi == Banias) and the monastery of St. John the 
Raptist near Jericho. He is always assumed to have 
come down the valley. 
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at which the encampment was to be pitched; the 
crowding, the fighting, the clamor, the bitter dis- 
appointment round the modicum of water when at 
last the desired spot was reached; the “livht 
bread’? @ so long “loathed ’’; the rare treat of 
animal food when the quails descended, or an ap- 
proach to the sea permitted the ‘fish’ to be 
caught; after this daily struggle for a painful ex- 
istence, how grateful must have been the rest af- 
forded by the Land of Promise ! — how delicious the 


shade, scauty though it were, of the hills and | 


ravines, the gushing springs and green plains, 
even the mere wells and cisterns, the vineyards 
and olive-yards and © fruit trees ¢ in abundance,” 
the cattle, sheep, and goats, covering the country 
with their long black lines, the bees swarming 
round their pendant combs @ in rock or wood! 
Moreover they entered the country at the time of 
the Passover,¢ when it was arrayed in the full 
glory and freshness of its brief spring-tide, before 
the scorching sun of summer had had time to 
wither its flower# and embrown its verdure.  ‘Tak- 


i : ; | 
ing all these circumstances into account, and allow- 


ing for the bold metaphors’ of oriental speech — 
so different from our cold depreciating expressions, 
— it is impossible not to feel that those wayworn 
travellers could have chosen no fitter words to ex- 
press what their new country was to them than 
those which they so often employ in the accounts 
of the conquest — “a land flowing with milk and 
honey, the glory of all lands.” 

43. Again, the variations of the seasons may ap- 
pear tous slight, and the atmosphere dry and hot; 
but after the monotonous climate of Fevpt, where 
rain is a rare phenomenon, and where the difference 
between suinmer and winter is hardly perceptible, 
the “rain of heaven’? must have been a most 
grateful novelty in its two seasons, the former and 
the latter — the occasional snow and ice of the win- 
ters of Palestine, and the burst of returning spring, 
must have had double the effect which they would 
produce on those accustomed to such changes. 
Nor is the change only a relative one; there isa 
real difference — due partly to the higher latitude 
of Palestine, partly to its proximity to the sea — 
between the sultry atmosphere of the lHvyptian 
valley and the invigorating sea-breezes which blow 
over the hills of Ephraim and Judah. 

44. The contrast with egypt would tell also in 
another way. In place of the huve ever-flowing river 
whose only variation was from low to high, and 
from high to low again, and which lay at the low- 
est level of that level country, so that all irriga- 
tion had to be done by artificial labor — “a land 





a Nam. xxi. 5. b 

¢ Neh. ix. 25. d 1 Sam. xiv. 26. 

e Josh. v. 10, 11. 

J See some useful remarks on tho use of similar 
language by the natives of the East at the present 
diy, in reference to spots inadequate to such expres- 
sions, in The Jews in the East, by Beaton and Frank} 
(ii. 859). 

g9 * For the meaning of this expression, sce Foor, 
WATERING WITH THE (Amer. ed.). I. 

A The view taken above, that the beauty of the 
Promised Land was greatly enhanced to the Israclites 
oy its contrast with the scenes they had previously 
passed through, is corroborated by the fact that auch 
laudatory expressions as ‘ the land Mowing with milk 
and honey,” “ the glory of all lands,” etc., occur, with 
eare excaptions, in those parts of the Bible only which 
surpors tc have been coniposed just before their 
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where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with 
thy foot like a garden of herbs’* 9—in place of 
this, they were to find themselves in a land of con- 
stant and considerable undulation, where the water, 
‘ 


either of gushing spring, or deep well, or flowing 
stream, could be procured at the most varied eleva- 
tions, requiring only to be judiciously hushbanded 
and skillfully conducted to find its own way through 
field or garden, whether terraced on the hill-sides 
or extended in the broad bottoms.“ But such change 
was not compulsory. ‘Those who preferred the 
climate and the mode of cultivation of Egypt could 
resort to the lowland plains of the Jordan Valley, 
where the temperature is more constant and many 
degrees higher than on the more clevated districts 
of the country, where the breezes never penetrate, 
where the light fertile soil recalls, as it did in the 
earliest ? times, that of Egypt, and where the Jor- 
dan in its lowness of level presents at least one 
point of resemblance to the Nile. 

45. In truth, on closer consideration, it will be 
seen that, beneath the apparent monotony, there is 
wovariety in the Holy Land really remarkable. 
There is the variety due to the diflerence of level 
between the diflerent parts of the country. There 
is the variety uf climate and of natural appearances, 
proceeding, partly from those very differences of 
level, and. partly from the proximity of the snow- 
eapped Hermon and Lebanon on the north and of 
the torrid desert on the south; and which approx- 
imate the climate, in many respects, to that of re- 
gions much further north. There is also the 
variety which is inevitably produced by the pres- 
ence of the sea -— “the eternal freshness and liveli- 
ness of ocean.” 

46. Rach of these is continually reflected in the 
[Tebrew literature. The contrast between the high- 
lands and lowlands is more than implied in the 
habitual forms of & expression, “ oing ap’ to 
Judah, Jerusalem, I[ebron; “going down” to 
Jericho, Capernaum, Lydda, Caesarea, Gaza, and 
lueypt. More than this, the difference is marked 
uutnistakably in the topographical terms which 
so abound in, and are so peculiar to, this literature. 
* The mountain of Judah,” “the mountain of [s- 
racl,”? “the mountain of Naphtali,’’ are the names 
Iby which the three great divisions of the highlands 
ure designated. ‘The predominant names for the 
towns of the same distriet — Gibeah, Geba, Gaba, 

Gibeon (meaning “hill’?);) Ramah, Ramathain 
(the “brow” of an eminence); Mizpeh, Zophim, 
Zephathah (all modifications of a root signifying a 
wide prospect) — all retlect the elevation of the re- 
gion in which they were situated. On the other 








ry) 


entrance, and that in the few cases of their employ- 
ment by the Prophets (Jer. xi. 5, xxxii. 22; Ez. xx. 
6, 15) there is always an allusion to “ Egypt,” © the 
iron furnace,” the passing of the Red Sea, or the wil- 
derness, to point the contrast. 

t Gen. xiii. 10. Ali Bey (ii. 209) says that the 
maritime plain, from Khan Younes, to Jaffa, is “ of 
rich soil, similar to the slime of the Nile.” Other 
points of resemblance are meutioned by Robinson 
(Bibl. Res. ii. 22, 3t, 35, 226), and Thomson (Lana 
and Book, ch. 36). The plain of Gennesaret still * re- 
calls the valley of the Nile”? (Stanley, S. §& P. p. 374). 
The papyrus is said to grow there (Buchanan, Clecr 
Furlough, p. 392). 

k 'The same expressions are still used by the Arabs 
of the Njd, with reference to Syria aud their own 
country (Wallin, Geogr. Soc. Journa!, xxiv. 174) 
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nand, the great lowland districts have each their 
peculiar name. The southern part of the ingritime | 
plain is + the Shefelah; ‘* the northern, « Sharon; °’ 
the valley of the Jordan, © ha-Arabah;*? names’ 
which are never interehanced, and never confounded — 
with the terms (such as emek, nachal, gat) em-! 
ploved for the ravines, torrent-beds, and small yal-: 
levs of the highiands.¢ 

47. The differences im climate are no less often 
mentioned. The Psalmists, Prophets, and ® his- 
tories] books, are full of allusions to the fierce heat 
of the mid-day sun and the dryness of suinmer: no 
less than to the vartous accompaniments of winter , 
— the rain, snow, frost, lee, and fogs, whieh are” 
experienced at) Jerusalem and other places in the 
upper country quite sufficiently to make every one 
familiar with them. leven the sharp alternations 
between the heat of the days and the coldness of | 
the michts, whieh strike every traveller in’ Pales- | 
tine, are mentioned.¢ “The Israelites practiced no | 
commerce by sea; and, with the single exception | 
of Joppa, not. only possessed no harbor along the: 
whole length of their coast, but) had no word by 
which to denote one. But that their poets knew 
and appreciated the phenomena of the sea is plain 
from such expressions as are coustantly reeurring 
in their works — "the creat and wide sea’ | 


ships.” its monsters, its rearing and dashing 
& waves.” its depths." it 
the perils of its navigation. 

It is unnecessary here to show how materially 
the Bible has gained in its hold on western na- 
tions by these vivid reflections of a country so 
much more like those of the West than are most 
oriental recions: but of the faet there can be no 
doubt, and it has been admirably brought out by 
Professor Stunley in Sinai and Palestine, chap. ii. 
sect. vil. 

48. In the preceding description allusion has ; 
been made to many of the characteristic features of 
the Holy Land. But it is impossible to close this 
account without mentioning a defect which is even 
more characteristie — its lack of monuments and 
personal relies of the nation who possessed it for xo | 
many centuries, and gave it its claim to our venera- 
tion and affection. © When compared with other 
nations of equal antiquity — Eevpt, Greece, Assyria, 
the contrast is truly remarkable. In evpt and 
Greece, and also in Assyria, as far as one knowl- 
edve at present eatends, we find a series of build- 
ings, reaching down from the most remote and 
tavsterious antiquity, a chain, of which hardly ¢ 
link is wanting, and which records the progress of 
the people in civilization, art, and religion, as cer- 
tainly as the buildings of the mediwval architects 
do that of the various nations of modern Europe. 
We possess also a multitude of objects of use and 
ornament, belonging to those nations, truly aston- 
ishing in number, and pertaining to every station, 
office, and fact’ in’ their official, religious, and do- 
mestic life. But in Palestine it is not too much 
to say that there does not exist a single editice, or 
part of an edifice, of which we can be sure that it 


~ 


s “sand,” its mariners, 





@ It is impossible to trace these correspondences 
and distinctions in the Engtish Bible, our translators 
not having always rendered the same Hebrew by the 
tame English word. But the corrections will be found 
In the Appendix to Professor Stanley’s Strat and 
Palestine. 

b Ps. xix.€ xxxii.4; Is iv. 6, xxv. d, Gen. xvili. 
1; 1 Sam xi.9; Nek vir. 3. 


Ow mgs ne 
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is of a date anterior to the Christian era. Exes 
vated tombs, cisterns, flights of stairs, which are 


j encountered everywhere, are of course out of the 


question. They may be — some of them, such as 
the tombs of Hinnom and Shiloh, probably are— 
of very great ave. older than anything else in the 
country. But there is no evidence either way, and 
as far as the history of art is concerned nothing 
would be gained if their age were ascertained. The 
only ancient buildings of which we can speak with 
certainty are those which were erected by the 
Grecks or Romans during their occupation of the 
country. Not that these buildings have not a cer- 
tain individuality which separates them from any 
mere Greek or Roman building in Greece or Rome. 
But the fact is certain, that not one of them was 
built while the Israelites were masters of the coun- 
try, and before the date at which western nations 
bezan to get a footing in Palestine. And as with 
the buildings so with other memorials. With one 
exception, the museums of Europe do net possess 
2 sinele piece of pottery or metal work, a single 
weapon or household utensil, an ornament or a 
piece of armor, of Tsraelite make. which can give 
us the least conception of the manners or outward 
appliances of the nation before the date of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The coins form 
the single exception. A few rare specimens still 
exist, the oldest of them attributed — though even 
that is matter of dispute — to the Maccabees, and 
their rudeness and insignificance furnish a stronger 
evidence than even their absence could imply, of 
the total want of art among the Israelites. 

It may be said that Palestine is now only in the 
same condition with Assyria before the recent re- 
searches brought so much to light. But the two 
cases are not. parallel. The soil of Babylonia is a 
loose loam or sand, of the description best fitted 
for covering up and preserving the relics of former 
ages. On the other hand, the greater part of the 
Moly Land is hard and rocky, and the soil lies in 
the valleys and lowlands, where the cities were only 
very rarely built. If any store of Jewish relics 
were remaining embedded or hidden in suitable 
ground — as for example, in the loose mass of debris 
which coats the slopes around Jerusalem — we 
should expect occasionally to find articles which 
might be recognized as Jewish. This was the case 
in Assyria. Long before the mounds were explored, 
Rich brought home many fragments of inscriptions. 
bricks, and engraved stones, which were picked up 
on the surface, and were evidently the productions 
of some nation whose art was not then known. 
But in Palestine the only objects hitherto discovered 
have all belonged to the West — coins or arms of 
the Greeks or Romans. 

The buildings already mentioned as being Jewish 
in character, though carried out with foreign de- 
tails, are the following: — 

The tombs of the Kings and of the Judges: the 
buildings known as the tombs of Absalom, Zecha- 
riah, St. James, and Jehoshaphat: the monolith 
at Siloam, — all in the neighborhood of Jerusalem; 





¢ Jer. xxxvi. 30. Gen. xxxi. 40 refers — unless the 
recent speculations of Mr. Beke should prove true — 
to Mesopotamia. . 

* Mr. Beke supposes a Haran in Syria near ve 
mascus to be meant in Gen. xxxi. 40. For the grouuus 
of that opinion and the insufficies:~ of tnem, ow 
addition to HARAN, Amer. ed. bl 
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the ruined synagogues at Meiron and Kefi Birim. 
But there are two edifices which seem to beara 
character of their cwn, and do not so clearly betray 
the style of the West. ‘These are, the inclosure 
round the sacred cave at Hebron; and portions of 
the western, southern, and eastern walls of the 
flaram at Jerusalem, with the vaulted passave 
below the Adsa. Of the former it is impossible to 
speak in the present state of our knowledge. The 
latter will be more fully noticed under the head of 
TEMPLE; it is sufticient bere to name one or two 
considerations which seem to bear against their 
being of older date than Herod. (1.) ered is 
distinctly said by Josephus to have removed the 
old foundations, and laid others in their stead, in- 
closing double the original area (Ant. xv. 11, § 3; 
B. J.i. 21,§ 1). (2.) The part of the wall which 
all acknowledve to be the oldest contains the spring- 
ing ofan arch. This and the vaulted passage can 
hardly be assigned to builders earlier than the time 
of the Romans. (3.) The masonry of these mag- 
nificent stones (absurdly called the “bevel ’’), on 
which so much stress has been laid, is not ex- 
clusively Jewish or even Eastern. It is found at 
Persepolis; it is also found at Cnidus and throuch- 
out Asia Minor, and at Athens; not on stones of 
such enormous size as those at Jerusalem, but; 
similar in their workmanship.¢ 

M. Renan, in his recent report of his proceedings 
in Pheenicia, bas named two circumstances which 
must have had a great effect in suppressing art or 
architecture amongst the ancient Israelites, while 
their very existence proves that the people had no 
genius in that direction. ‘These are (1) the pro- 
hibition of sculptured representations of living 
creatures, and (2) the coumnand not to build a 
temple anywhere but at Jerusalem. The hewing 
or polishing of building-stones was even forbidden. 
66 Whiat,”’ he asks, ** would Greece have been, if it! 
had been illegal to build any temples but at Delphi: 
or Eleusis? In ten centuries the Jews had only 
three temples to build, and of these certainly two 
were erected under the guidance of foreigners. ‘The 
existence of synayogues dates from the time of the | 
Maccabees, and the Jews then naturally employed 
the Greek style of architecture, which at that time 
reigned universally."’ 








«@ * In the former of the passages here cited (An¢. 
xv. 11, § 3) Josephus limits Herod’s work of recon- 
struction to the Naos, or body of the temple, and the 
adjacent porticoes. [le expressly distinguishes be- 
tween the foundations of the Temple proper, which 
Herod rélaid, and the solid walls of the outer inclosure, 
which were laid by Solomon. ‘These outer walls he 
represents as composed of stones so vast and so firmly 
joined by bands of iron, as to be immovable for all 
ume — axivytovs Tw mavTe xpévw. Some ot the courses 
of the walls which he thus describes, evidently ex- 
isting in his day, are plainly recognizable now in the 
southern portion of the walls of ¢/-Haram, including 
the immense layers which remain of the arch of the 
ancient. bridge across the Tyropoeon. Ilis more minute 
description of the Temple and its area in another work 
(B. J. v. 5, §§ 1-6) correspond entirely with this state- 
ment. Ife also mentions (§ 8) the addition to this 
inclosure by Herod of the space occupied by tho tower 
of Antonia. The original inclosure of the Temple 
measured four stadia in circuinference ; but he tells 
us (§ 2) that the area, “including tbe tower of An- 
tonia,”’ measured six stadia. 

When, now, in the latter passage quoted above 
B. J., i. 21, § 1), he tells us that Herod ‘ inclosed 
double the original area,’’ he clearly refers to this 
uwcessinn of the space of the tower of Antonia on the 
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In fact the [sraelites never lost the feeling or the 
traditions of their early pastoral nomad life. Long 
after the nation had been settled in the country, 
the ery of those earlier days, To your tents, O 
Israel! ** was heard in periods of excitement & ‘The 
prophets, sick of the luxury of the cities, are con- 
stantly recalling ¢ the “tents”? of that simpler, less 
artificial life; and the Temple of Solomon, nay even 
perhaps of Zerubbabel, was spoken of to the last as 
the “tent “@ of the Lord of hosts,”’ the «+ place where 
David had pitched ¢ his tent." It is a remarkable 
fact, that eminent as Jews have been in other de- 
partinents of arts, sciences and affhirs, no Jewish 
architect, painter, or sculptor has ever achieved any 
sisnal success. 

THE GrEoLocy. — Of the geological structure 
of Palestine it has been said with truth that our 
information is but imperfect and indistinet, and 
that much time must elapse, and many a cherished 
hypothesis be sacrificed, before a satisfactory ex- 
planation ean be arrived at of its more remarkable 
phenomena. 

It is not intended to attempt here more than a 
very cursory sketch, addressed to the general and 
non-scientific reader. The geologist must be re- 
ferred to the original works from which these 
remarks have been compiled. 

1. The main sources of our knowledge are (1) 
the observations contained in’ the Travels of Rus- 


/Segger, an Austrian geologist and mining envineer 


who visited this amonyst other countries of the 
Kast in 1836-38 (Reisen ta Griechentand, ete., 4 
vols., Stuttyard, L841-49, with uit/as); (2) the 
Report of TH. J. Anderson, M. D., an American 
geologist, formerly Professor in Columbia College, 
New York, who accompanied Captain Lynch in his 
exploration of the Jurdan and the Dead Sea (Geol. 
Reconnaissance, in Lynch's Official Report, Ato, 
1852, pp. 75-207); and (3) the Diary of Mr. H 
Poole, who visited Palestine on a mission for the 
British government in 1836 (Journal of Geogr. 
Suctely, Vol. xxvi. pp. 55-70). Neither of these 
contains anything approaching a complete investi- 
vation, either as to extent or to detail of observa- 
tions. Russerger travelled from Sinai to Hebron 
and Jerusalem. He explored carefully the route be- 
tween the latter place and the Dead Sea. He then 





north. He cannot refer to any dislocation of the 
© imimnovable ” walls which Solomon had built above 
the valleys on the northeast and southwest, or to any 
enlargement by Herod of the area in those directions. 
* No mention is made of his having had anything to 
do with the massive walls of the exterior inclosure ” 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 418). The portions of the 
walls referred to in the article above are almost indis- 
putably Jewish. In a previous article, “ the mascary 
in the western wall near its southern extremity,” is 
claimed by Mr. Fergusson as in the judgment of ''al- 
most all topographers, a proof that the wall there 
formed part of the substructures of the Temple” 
(vol. ii. p. 1314, Amer. ed). 

The recent excavations of Lieut. Warren appear 
to have fully convinced Mr. Grove that these sub- 
structions are “ earlier than the times of the Romans,” 
and clearly Jewish. Ss. W. 

b 2Sam. xx. 1; 1 K. xii. 16 (that the words are 
not a mere formula of the historian is proved by thoir 
occurrence in 2 Chr. x. 16); 2 K. xiv. 12. 

¢ Jer. xxx. 18; Zech. xii. 7; Ps. Ixxviii. 55, &e 

d Ps. ixxxiv. 1, xliii. 3, Ixxvi. 2; Judith ix. 8. 

e Is. xxix. 1, xvi. 6. 

f See the well-known passage in Coningssy, bk. tv. 
ch. 15. 
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proceeded to Jaffa by the ordinary road; and from , 
thence to Bevsrat and the Lebanon by Nazareth, 
Tiberius, Cana, Akka. Tyre, and Sidon. ‘Thus he 
left the Dead Sea in its most interesting portions, : 
the Jordan Valley, the central highlands, and the 
important district of the upper Jordan, untouched. 
lis work is accompanied by two sections: from 
the Mount of Olives to the Jordan, and from Tabor 
to the Lake of Tiberias. | His observations, though 
tlearly and attractively given, and evidently those 
of a practiced observer, are too short and. cursory 
for the ae ne The veneral notice of his journey 
Is in vol. ii. pp. TO-157 5 the scientitie ae 
tables. c s are contained between pp. LOL and 29 
Dr. Anderson visited the southwestern portion _ 
the Lebanon between Bevrdit) and Banias, Galilee. 
the Lake of Tiberias, the Jordan; made the circuit 
of the Dead Seay and explored the district between 
that lake and Jerusalem. Tis account is evidently 
drawn up with reat pains, and is far more elabo- 
rate than that of Russezeer. He vives full analy- 
ses of the ditherent rocks which he examined, and 
very good lithouraphs of fossils; but unfortunately 
his work is detortmed by a very unreadable style. 
Mr. Poole’s journey was confined to the western 
and southeastern portions of the Dead Sea, the 
Jordan, the country between the latter and Jeru- 
silem, and the beaten track of the central high- 
lands from Lebron to Wadblus, 


2. From the reports of these observers it appears | 


that the Tloly Land is ao mnueh-disturbed moun- 
tainons traet of limestone of the secondary period 
(jurassic and eretaceous): the southern offshoot of 
the chain of Lebanon: elevated cousiderably above 
the sea devel: with partial interruptions from. ter- 
tary and basaltic deposits. Tt is part of avast 
mass of limestone, stretching in’ every. direction 
except west, far beyond the Jimits of the ILoly 
Land. ‘Phe whole of Syria is cleft: from: north to ; 
south by a straight crevasse of moderate width, | 
but extending in the southern portion of its centre 
division to a truly remarkable depth (2,625 ft.) 
below the sea level. This crevasse, whieh contains 


the principal watercourse of the country, is also 
the most exceptional feature of its geology. Such 


fissures are not uncotnmon in limestone formations 5 
but no other is known of such a leneth and of so 
extraordinary a depth, and so open throughout its 
greatest extent. ft may have been voleanic im its 
origin; the result of an upheaval fron beneath, 
which has tilled the limestone back on cach side, 
leaving this huge split in the strata; the voleanic 
foree having stopped short at that point in the 
operation, without intruding any voleanic rocks 
into the fissure. This idea is supported by the 
erater-like form of the basins of the Lake of ‘Tibe- 
rias and of the Dead Sea (Russ. pp. 206, 207), and 
by many other tokens of voleanic action, past and 
present, which are encountered in and around those 
lakes, and along the whole extent of the valley. 
Or it may have been excavated by the gradual 
aetion of the ocean during the immense periods of 
geolovical operation. The latter appears to be the 
opinion of Dr. Anderson (pp. 79, 140, 205); but 
further examination is necessary before a positive 
opinion can be pronounced. ‘The ranges of the 


a Theo surface of the Dead Sea is 1,517 feet below 
the Mediterranean, and its depth 13808 feet. 
® ‘Lhe tebdle of altitudes (vol. ii. p. 1278 

Gert x tha figures somewhat different. 


Amer. ed.) 
H. 
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hills of the surface take the direction nearly due 
enortlt and south, though frequently thrown from 
| their main bearing and much broken up into de- 
‘tached masses. ‘The lesser watercourses run chiefly 
a and west of the central highlands. 

The limestone consists of two strata, or rather 
Les of strata. The upper one, which usually 
meets the eye, over the whole country from Hebron 
to Hlermon, is a tolerably solid stone, varying in 
color trom white to reddish brown, with very 
few fossils, inclining to crystalline structure, ana 
abounding in caverns. Its general surface has beea 
formed into gently rounded hills, crowded more 
. or less thickly together, separated by narrow valleys 
of denudation occasionally spreading into small 
plains. The strata are not well defined, and al- 
thouzh sometimes level 4 (in which case they lend 
themselves to the formation of terraces), are more 
often violently disarranged.¢ Remarkable instances 
of such contortions are to be found on the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, where the beds are 
seen. pressed and twisted into every variety of 
form. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these contor- 
tions, as well as the general form of the surface, 
are due to forees not now in action, but are part of 
the veneral configuration of the country, as it was 
jleft after the last of that succession of immersions 
below, and upheavals from, the ocean, by whick 
its present form was given it, long prior to the his- 
'torie period. ‘There is no ground for believing that 
the broad geological features of this or any part of 
the country are appreciably altered from what they 
were at the earliest times of the Bible history. 
The evidences of later action are, however, often 
visible, as for instance where the atmosphere and 
the rains have furrowed the face of the limestone 
relifls with long and deep vertical channels, often 

causing the most fantastic forms (And. pp. 89, 111; 
ri p. a6). 

This limestone is often found crowned with 
chalk, rich in flints, the remains of a deposit which 
probably once covered a great portion of the coun- 
try, but has only partially survived subsequent 
iumersions. In many districts the coarse flint or 
chert: whieh originally belonged to the chalk is 
found in great profusion. It is called in the coun- 
try chalcedony (Poole, p. 57). 

On the heights whieh border the western side of 
the Dead Sea, this chalk is found in greater abun- 
dance and more undisturbed, and contains numer- 
ous springs of salt and sulphurous water. 

5. Near Jerusalem the mass of the drdinary 
limestone is often mingled with large bodies of 
dolomite (magnesian limestone), a hardish semi- 
cerystalline rock, reddish white or brown, with 
| listening surface and pearly lustre, often contain- 
‘ing pores and small cellular cavities lined with 
oxide of iron or minute crystals of bitter spar. 
It is not stratified; but it is a question whether it 
has not been produced among the ordinary lime- 
stone by some subsequent chemical agency. Most 
of the caverns near Jerusalem occur in this rock, 
though in other parts of the country they are found 
in the more friable chalky limestone.¢ So much 
for the upper stratum. 





b As at the twin hills of e/-Jtb, the ancient Gibeon, 
below Neby Samwit. 

¢ As on the road between the upper and lower 
Beit-ur about five miles from e/-Jid. 

d See the description of the caverns of Bett Abnn 
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6. The lower stratum is in two divisions or 
series of beds—the upper, dusky in color, con- 
torted and cavernous like that just described, but 
more ferruginous — the lower one dark gray, com- 
pact and solid, and characterized by abundant fos- 
sils of cidaris, an extinct echinus, the spines of 
which are the well-known ‘olives’? of the con- 
vents. This last-named rock appears to form the 
substratum of the whole country, east as well as 
west of the Jordan.. 

The ravine by which the traveller descends from 
the summit of the Mount of Olives (2,700 feet 
above the Mediterranean) to Jericho (900 below it) 
cuts through the strata already mentioned, and 
affords an unrivaled opportunity for examining 
them. The lower formation differs entirely in char- 
acter from the upper. Instead of smooth, common- 
place, swelling outlines, everything here is rugged, 
pointed, and abrupt. Huge fissures, the work of 
the earthquakes of ages, cleave the rock in all 
directions — they are to be found as much as 1,000 
feet deep by not more than 30 or 40 feet wide, and 
with almost vertical @ sides. One of them, near 
the ruined khan at which ‘travellers usually halt, 
presents a most interesting and characteristic sec- 
tion of the strata (Russegger, pp. 247-251, &c.). 

7. After the limestone had received the general 
‘7orm which its surface still retains, but at a time 
‘ar anterior to any historic period, it was pierced 
and broken by large eruptions of lava pushed up 
trom beneath, which has broken up and overflowed 
the stratified beds, and now appears in the form of 
basalt or trap. 

8. On the west of Jordan these volcanic rocks 
have been hitherto found only north of the moun- 
tains of Samaria. They are first encountered on 
the southwestern side of the Plain of Ksdraelon 
(Russ. p. 258): then they are lost sight of till the 
opposite sidé of the plain is reached, being probably 
hidden below the deep rich soil, except a few peb- 
bles here and there on the surface. Beyond this 
they abound over a district which may be said to 
be contained between Deldta on the north, Tiberias 
on the east, Tabor on the south, and Turan on the 
west. ‘Ihere seem to have been two centres of 
eruption: one, and that the most ancient (And. pp. 
129, 134), at or about the Kurn /Hattin (the tra- 
ditional Mount of Beatitudes), whence the stream 
flowed over the declivities of the limestone towards 
the lake (Russ. pp. 259, 260). ‘This mass of basalt 
forms the cliffs at the back of Tiberias, and to its 
disintegration is due the black soil, so extremely 
productive, of the Ard el-Hammea and the Plain 
of Gennesaret, which lie, the one on the south, the 
other on the north, of the ridge of Z/attin. The 
other — the more recent — was more to the north, 
in the neighborhood of Safed, where three of the 
ancient craters still exist, converted into the reser- 
voirs or lakes of el-Jish, Taiteba, and Deldta (And. 
pp- 128, 129; Calman, in Kitto’s Phys. Geog. p. 
119). 

The basalt of Tiberias is fully described by Dr. 
Anderson. It is dark iron-gray in tint, cellular, 
but firm in texture, amygdaloidal, the cells filled 
with carbonate of lime, olivine and augite, with a 


and Deir Dubban in Rob. ii. 23, 61-53; and Van de 
Velde, ii. 155. 

@ Similar rents wero cleft in the rock of ¢l-Jish by 
the earthquake of 1837 (Calman, in Kitto, Ph. Geog. 
p- 158). 

b Is. xxiv. 17-20; Amos ix. 6, &c., &c. 
145 
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specific gravity of 2-6 to 2-9. It is often columnar 
in its niore developed portions, as, for instance, on 
the cliffs behind the town. Here the junctions of 
the two formations may be seen; the base of the 
clifts being limestone, while the crown and brow 
are massive basalt (pp. 124, 135, 136). 

The lava of Deldta and the northern centre dif- 
fers considerably from that of Tiberias, and is pro-- 
nounced by Dr. Anderson to be of later date. It 
is found of various colors, from black-brown to 
reddish-gray, very porous in texture, and contains 
much pumice and scorize; polygonal columns are 
seen at ¢lJish, where the neighboring cretaceous 
beds are contorted in an unusual manner (And. pp. 
128, 129, 130). 

A third variety is found at a spur of the hills of 
Galilee, projecting into the Ard el-Hileh below 
Kedes, and referred to by Dr. Anderson as Tell el- 
Hryeh ; but of this rock he gives no description, 
and declines to assign it any chronological position 
(p. 134). 

9. The volcanic action which in pre-historic times 
projected this basalt, has left its later traces in the 
ancient records of the country, and is even still 
active in the form of earthquakes. Not to speak 
of passaves® in the poetical books of the Bible, 
which can hardly have been sugested except by 
such awful catastrophes, there is at least one dis- 
tinct allusion to them, namely, that of Zechariah 
(xiv. 5) to an earthquake in the reign of Uzziah, 
which is corroborated by Josephus, who adds that 
it injured the Temple, and brought down a large 
mass of rock from the Mount of Olives (Anté. ix. 
10, § 4). 

“Syria and Palestine,” says Sir Charles Lyell 
(Principles, 8th ed. p. 340), “abound in volcanic 
appearances; and very extensive areas have been 
shaken at different periods, with great destruction 
of cities and loss of lives. Continued mention is 
made in history of the ravages committed by earth- 
quakes in Sidon, Tyre, Beyrtit, Laodicea, and An- 
tioch.”” The same author (p. 342) mentions the 
remarkable fact that “from the 13th to the 17th 
centuries there was an almost entire cessation of 
earthquakes in Syria and Judea; and that, during 
the interval of quiescence, the Archipelago, together 
with part of Asia Minor, Southern Italy, and Sicily, 
suffered greatly from earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions.’ Since they have again begun to be 
active in Syria, the most remarkable earthquakes 
have been those which destroyed Aleppo in 1616 
and 1822 (for this see Woltt} Zrarels, ch. 9), 
Antioch in 1737, and Tiberias and Safed in 1837 ¢ 
(Thomson, ch. 19). A list of those which are 
known to have affected the Holy Land is given 
by Dr. Pusey in his Commentary on Amos iv. 11. 
See also the Index to Ritter, vol. viii. p. 1953. 

The rocks between Jerusalein and Jericho show 
many an evidence of these convulsions, as we have 
already remarked. ‘Two earthquakes only are re- 
corded as having affected Jerusalem itself — that in 
the reign of Uzziah already mentioned, and that at 
the time of the crucifixion, when “the rocks were 
rent and the rocky tomnbs torn open *’ (Matt. xxvii. 
51). Slight shocks are still occasionally felt there 





¢ Four-fifths of the population of Safed, and one- 
fourth of that of Tiberias, were killed on this occa- 
sion. 

d Even the tremendous earthquake of May 20, 1202, 
only did Jerusalem a very slight damage (Abdul-latif. 
in Kitto, Phys. Geogr. p. 148). 
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(e. g. Poole, p. 56), but the general exemption of that | proper, and the reader must therefore be referred 
city fromans injury by earthquakes, except in these | for these discoveries to the head of TRACHONITIS. 
two eases, is readily remarkable. The ancient Jewish 13. The tertiary and alluvial beds remain to be 
Writers were aware of it, and appeided to the fact i noticed. These are chiefly remarkable in the neigh- 
as oa proof of Aa favor of Jehovah to his chosen‘ borhoed of the Jordan, as forming the floor of the 
city (P's aly. d, 2). | valley, and as existing along the course, and accu- 
10. But in anata to earthquakes, the hot salt) mulated at the mouths, of the torrents which de- 
and fetid springs which are found at Tiberias, Cal-: liver their tributary streams into the river, and 
lirhoé, and other spots along the valley of the Jor- into the still deeper cauldron of the Dead Sea. They 
dan, and round the basins of its lakes.@ and the ;appear to be all of later date than the igneous 
rock salt. nitre, and sulphur of the Dead Sea are rocks described, though even this cannot be cou- 
all evidences of voleauie or plutonie action. Von sae as certain. 
Bueh.in his letter to Robinson CDi Res. i. 525), 7 The floor of the Jordan Valley is described 
gees so farcas to cite the bitumen of the Dead Sea! by De Anderson (p. 140) as exhibiting throughout 
as afurther token of it. The het springs of Tibe- | nore or less distinctly the traces of two indepen- 
riag were observed to flow more copiously, and to. dent © terraces. The upper one is much the 
Increase iu temperature, at the tine of the earth- | broader of the two. It extends back to the face 
quake of E8357 (Photon, eh. 19. 26). vf the limestone mountains which form the walls 
If. In the Jordan Valles the basalt. is freqnenthy J ot the valley on east and west. He regards this as 
encountered. Here, as before, it is deposited on the | older than the river, though of course formed after 
limestone, whieh forins the substmatuns of the whole | the removal of the material from between the walls. 
country. Tt is visible from time to time on the | Its upper and accessible portions consist of a mass 
hanks and in the bed of the rivers but so covered ‘of detritus Lrought down by the ravines of the 
with deposits of tufi, convlomerate, and alluvium, ; walls, always chalky, sometimes “an actual chalk; " 
as not a be traceal le without ditheulty (And. pp. i usually hare of vegetation (And. p. 143), though 
136-15: On the western side of the lower Jordan | not uniformly so (lob. iii. 315). 





and ae Sea no voleame formations have been 
found (And. pp. 81, 148; Russ. pp. 205, 291): ner 
do they appear on its eastern shore till the Weedy 
“Lurke Mati is approached, and then only in erratic 
fraginents GAnd. p. 19h NG Wedy Memarah, 
north of the Jast-inentioned stream, the igneous 
rocks first mahe their appearance av sda near the 
level of the water op. PA). 

12. It is on the east of the Jordan that the most 
extensive and remarkable developments of igneous 
rocks ave found. Over a large portion of the sur- 
face from) Damascus to the latitude of the seuth 
of the Dead Sea, and even beyond that, they occur 
in the greatest: abundance all over the surface. 
The Limestone, however, still underlies the whole. 
These extraordinary formations reader this) recion 
geologically the most remarkable part of all Syria. 
In some districts, such as the Louk (the ancient 
Argob or ‘Trachonitis), the Safa and the //arrah, 
it presents appearances and characteristies whieh 
are perhaps unique on the earth's surface. These 
regions are yet but very impertectly kuown, but 
travellers are bestunming to visit them, and we shall, 
possibly be in possession ere long of the results of 
further investigation. A portion of them has been 
recently described in great detail’ by Mr. Wetz- 
stein, Prussian consul at) Damascus. ‘They lie, 
however, beyond the boundary of the [loly Land 





@ It may be convenient to give a list of the hot or 
brackish springs of Palestine, as fir as they can be 
collected. It will be observed that they are all in or 
about the Jordan Valley. Beginning at the north : — 

Ain Eytth, and Ata Tabichah, No. of Lake of Tibe- 
rias* slightly warm, too brackish to be drinkable. 
(Rob. ii. 405.) 

dAtn el-Barideh, on shore of lake, 8. of Mejdel: 80° 
Fahr., slightly hrackish. (Rob. ii. ae 

Tiberias: 144° Fahr.; salt, bitter, sulphureous. 

Amateh, in the Wady Mandhur: very hot, slightly 
aulphureous. (Burckhardt, May 6.) 

Wady Malih (Salt Valley), in the Ghor near Saka: 
88° Fahr.; very salt, fetid. (Rob. iii. 308.) 


Below Ain-Ieshhah: fetid and brackish. (Lynch, 
Apr. 18.) 
One day N. of Ain-Jidy: 80° Fabr.; salt. (Poole, 


v. 67.) 


Below this, vi arving in depth from 50 to 150 feet, 
is the second terrace, which reaches to the channel 
of the Jordan, and, in Dr. Anderson's opinion, has 
heen exeavated by the river itself before it had 
shrunk to its present limits, when it filled the 
whole space hetween the eastern and western faces 
of the upper terrace. The inner side of Loth upper 
and lower terraces is furrowed out into conical 
knolls, by the torrents of the rains descending to 
the lower level. These cones often attain the mag- 
nitude of hills, and are ranged along the edge of 
the terraces with curious regularity. They display 
convenient sections, which show sometimes a ter- 
tinry limestone or marl, sometimes quatenary de- 
posits of sands, gravels, variegated clays, or up- 
tratitied detritus. The lower terrace bears a good 
deal of vegetation, oleander, agnus_ castus, ete. 

The alluvial deposits have in some places been 
swept entirely away, for Dr. Anderson speaks of 
crossing the upturned edves of nearly vertical 
strata of limestone, with neighboring beds con- 
itorted in a very violent manner (p. 148). This 
was a few miles N. of Jericho. 

All along the channel of the river are found 
mounds and low clitts of conglomerates, and brec- 
cias of various ages, and more various composition. 
Rolled boulders and pebbles of flinty sandstone ot 
chert, which have descended from the upper hills, 


| 
| 
| 











Between Wady Mahras and W. Khusheibeh, 8. of Atn- 
Jidu: brackish. (Anderson, p. 177.) 
| Wady Muhariyat, 45/ E. of Usdiim: salt, contain- 
ling small fish. (Ritter, Jordan, p. 786; Poole, p. 61.) 
Wady el-Ahsy, 8. E. end of Dead Sea: hot. (Burek- 
hardt, Aug. 7.) 
Wady Bou-Hamed, near Rabba, E. side of Dead 
Sea. (Ritter, Syrien, p. 1228.) 
Wady Zerka Main (Callirhoé), E. side of Dead Sea: 
very hot, very slightly sulphureous. (Seetzen, Jan. 
p18; Irby, June 8.) (See, respecting these springs, 
‘Robinson's Phys. Geogr. of Palestine, pp. 250-264. 
—I1.J 
b Retsebericht aber Hauran und die Trachonen, 180; 
with map and woodcuts. 
¢ Compare Robinson's diary of his journey acrosl 
the Jordan near Sakdet (iii. 818). ; 
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are found in the cross ravines; and tufas, both cal-: 
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18. The Plain of Esdraelon lies between twe 


sareous and siliceous, abound on the terraces (And. ' ranges of highland, with a third (the hills sep- 


p. 147). 


15. Round the margin of the Dead Sea the ter- | west end. 


' rating it from fie. Plain of Akka) at its north- 
It is watered by some of the finest 


tiary beds assume larger and more important pro-' springs of Palestine, the streams from which trav- 


portions than by the course of the river. 
marls, gypsites, and conglomerates continue along 


the base of the western cliff as far as the IWady! 





The erse it both east and west of the central water- 


shed, and contain water or mud, moisture and 
marsh, even during the hottest months of the year. 


Sebbeh, where they attain their greatest develop-| The svil of this plain is also volcanic, though not 


ment. South of this they form a sterile waste of 
brilliant white marl and bitter salt flakes, ploughed 
by the rain-torrents from the heights into pinna- 
cles and obelisks (p. 180). 

At the southeastern corner of the sea, sand- 
stones begin to display themselves in great profu- 
sion, and extend northward beyond Wady Zurka 
Main (p. 189). Their full development takes place 
at the mouth of the JVady ALojeb, where the beds are 
from 100 to 400 feet in height. ‘They are deposited 
on the limestone, and have been themselves grad- 
ually worn through by the waters of the ravine. 
There are many varieties, differing in color, com- 
position, and date. Dr. A. enuinerates several of 
these (pp. 190, 196), and states instances of the red 
sandstone having been filled up, after excavation, 
by non-conforming beds of yellow sandstone of a 
much later date, which in its turn has been hol- 
lowed out, the hollows being now occupied by de- 
tritus of a stream long since extinct. 

Russegger mentions having found a tertiary 
breccia overlying the chalk on the south of Carinel, 
composed of fragments of chalk and flint, cemented 
by lime (p. 257). 

16. The rich alluvial soil of the wide plains 
which form the maritime portion of the Holy Land, 
and also that of Iésdraelon, Gennesaret, and other 
similar plains, will complete our sketch of the 
geology. The former of these districts is a reyzion 
of from eight to twelve miles in width, intervening 
between the central highlands and the sea. It is 
formed of washings from those highlands, brought 
down by the heavy rains which fall in the winter 
months, and which, though they rarely remain as 
permanent streams, yet last long enough to spread 
this fertilizing manure over the ‘face of “the country. 
The soil is a light loamy sand, red in some places, 
and deep black “in others. ‘The substratum is rarely 
seen, but it appears to be the same limestone which 
composes the central mountains. ‘The actual coast 
is formed of a very recent sandstone full of marine 
shells, often those of existing species (Russ. pp. 
256, 257), which is disintegrated by the waves and 
thrown on the shore as sand,¢ where it forms a 
tract of considerable width and height. This sand 
in many places stops the outflow of the streams, 
and sends them back on to the plain, where they 
overflow and form marshes, which with proper 
treatment might afford most important assistance 
to the fertility of this already fertile district. 

17. The Plain of Gennesaret is under similar 
conditions, except that its outer edge is bounded by 
the lake instead of the ocean. Its superiority in 
fertility to the maritime land is probably due to 
the abundance of running water which it contains 
‘ll the year round, and to the rich soil produced 
from the decay of the volcanic rocks on the steep 
peights which immediately inclose it. 





@ The statement in the text is from Thomson (Land 
and Book, ch. 33). But the writer has learned that in 
the opinion of Capt. Mansell, R. N. (than whom no one 
nas had more opportunity of judging), the sand of the 
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so purely so as that of Gennesaret. 

19. Bitumen or asphaltum, called by the Arabs 
el hummar (the “slime”? of Gen. xi. 3), is only met 
with in the Valley of Jordan. At JZusberya, the 
most remote of the sources of the river, it is ob- 
tained from pits or wells which are sunk through 
a mass of bituminous earth to a depth of about 180 
feet (And. pp. 115, 116). It is also found in small 
fragments on the shore of the Dead Sea, and occa- 
sionally, though rarely, very large masses of it are 
discovered floating in the w ater (Rob. i. 518). 
This appears to have been more frequently the case 
in ancient times (Joseph. A. J. iv. 8, § 4; Diod. 
Sic. ii. 48). [Strme.} The Arabs report that it 
proceeds from a source in one of the precipices on 
the eastern shore of the Dead Sea (Rob. i. 517) 
opposite Ain-Jidy (Russ. p. 253); but this is not 
corroborated by the observations of Lynch's party, 
of Mr. Poole, or of Dr. Robinson, who examined 
the eastern shore from the western side with special 
reference thereto. It is more probable that the 
bituminous limestone in the neighborhood of Neby 
Afusa exists in stratw of great thickness, and 
that the bitumen escapes from its lower beds into 
the Dead Sea, and there accumulates until by 
some accident it is detached, and rises to the sur- 
face. 

20. Sulphur is found on the W. and 8. and 8. I. 
portions of the shore of the Dead Sea (Rob. i. 512). 
In many spots the air smells strongly of sulphurous 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen gas (And. p. 176; 
Poole, p. 66; Beautort, it. 113), a sulphurous crust is 
spread over the surface of the beach, and lumps of 
sulphur are found in the sea (Rob. i. 512). Poole 
(p. 63) speaks of “sulphur hills ’’ on the peninsula 
at the S. Id. end of the sea (see And. p. 187). 

Nitre is rare. Mr. Poole did not discover any, 
though he made special seareh for it. Irby and 
Mangles, Seetzen and Robinson, however, mention 
having seen it (Rob. i. 513). 

Rock-salt abounds in large masses. The salt 
mound of Kashm Usdum at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea is an enormous pile, 5 miles long by 
2) broad, and sone hundred feet in height (And. 
p- 181). Its inferior portion consists entirely of 
rock-salt, and the upper part of sulphate of lime 
and salt, often with a large admixture of alumina. 

G. 

Tne Borany. — The Botany of Syria and Pal- 
estine differs but little from that of Asia Minor, 
which is one of the most rich and varied on the 
globe. What differences it presents are due to a 
slight admixture of Persian forms on the eastern 
frontier, of Arabian and [Egyptian on the southern, 
and of Arabian and Indian tropical plants in the 
low torrid depression of the Jordan and Dead Sea. 
These latter, which number perbaps a hundred 
different kinds, are anomalous features in the other- 


whole coast of Syria has been brought up from Egypt 
by the 8.8. W. wind. This is also stated by Josephus 
(Ant. xv. 9, § 6). 
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wise Levantine Jandseape of Syria. On the other 
hand, Palestine formas the southern and eastern limit 
of the Asin-Minor flora, and contuins a multitude 
of trees, shrubs, and herbs that advanee no further 

outh and east. Of these the pine, oak, elder, 
Gramble dog-rose, and hawthorn are couspieuous 
examples: their sonthern migration being checked 
by the drought and heat of the regions beyond 
the Inlly country of Judawa. Owing, however, to 
the geographical position and the mountainous char- 
acter of Asia Minor and Syria, the inain features of 
their tlora are essentially Mediterranean-European, 
and not Asiatie. A vast proportion of the com- 
mnoner arboreous and frutescent plants are identical 
with those of Spain, Alweria, Italy, and Greece: and 
as they belong to the same venera as do British, 


Germanic, and Scandinavian plants, there are ample | 


means of instituting such a comparison between 
the Syrian flora and that familiar to us as auy in- 
tellivent non-botanical observer can follow and un- 
derstand. 

As elsewhere throughout 
regions, Syria and Palestine were evidently once 
thickly covered with forests, whieh on the lower 
hills and plains have been either entirely removed, 
or else reduced to the condition of brushwood and 
eopses but whieh still abound on the mountains, 
and along certain purts of the sea-coast. “The low 
prounds, plams, and rocky hills are carpeted with 
herbaceous plants, that appear in rapid: suceession 


the Mediterranean | 
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chorus olitortus, various beans and lentils, as Labia) 
vulgaris, Phaseolus mungos, and Cicer arietinum; 
melons, gourds, pumpkins, cumin, coriander, fen- 
uel, anise, sweet potato, tobacco, yam, colocasia, 
and other sub-tropical and tropical field and garden 
crops. 

The flora of Syria, so far as it is known, may 
be roughly classed under three principal Botanical 
revions, corresponding with the physical characters 
of the country, These are (1.), the western or 
seaboard half of Syria and Palestine, including 
the lower valleys of the Lebanon and Anti-Leb- 
‘anon, the plain of Ccele-Syria, Galilee, Samaria, 
‘and Judea. (2.) The desert or eastern half, which 
Includes the east flanks of the Anti-Lebanon, 
the plain of Damascus, the Jordan and Dead Sea 
Valley. (3) The middle and upper mountain re- 
‘gions of Mount Casius, and of Lebanon above 
3,400 feet, and of the Anti-Lebanon above 4,000 
feet. Nothing whatever is known botanically of 
the regions to the eastward, namely, the Hauran, 
Lejah, Gilead, Ammon, and Moab; countries ex- 
jtending eastward into Mesopotamia, the flora of 
deh is Persian, and south to Idumea, where the 
ij purely Arabian flora begins. 
| These Botanical regions present no definite 
boundary line. A vast mumber of plants, and 
especially of herbs, are conimon to all except the 
loftiest parts of Lebanon and the driest spots of the 
heastern distriet, and in no latitude is there a sharp 





from before Christinas till June, when they disap-! line of demarcation between them. But though 
pear: and the brown alluvial or white caleareous j the change is gradual from the dry and semi- 
soil, being then exposed to the scorching rays of i tropical eastern flora to the moister and cooler 


the sun, vives an aspect: of forbidding sterility to 
the most. productive regions. Lastly, the lofty 
regions of the mountains are stony, dry, swardless, 
and swampless, with few alpine or aretic plants, 
mosses, lichens, or ferns; thus presenting a most 
unfavorable contrast to) the Swiss, Seandinavian, 
and British mountain fluras at analogous eleva- 
tions. : 

To a traveller from [neland, it is difficult to say 
whether the familiar or the foreign forms predom- 
inate. Of trees he recognizes the oak, pine, wal- 
nut, maple, juniper, alder, poplar, willow, ash, 
dwarf elder, pline, ivy, arbutus, rhamnus, almond, 
plum, pear, and hawthorn, all elements of his own 
forest. scenery and plantations; but misses the 
beech, chestuut, lime, holly, birch, larch, and spruce ; 
while he scos for the first time such southern forms 
as Dride of India (JJ/clia), carob, sycamore, fig, 
jujube, pistachio, styrax, olive, phyllyrwa, vitex, 
eleavnus, celtis, many new kinds of oak, the pa- 
pyrus, castor oil, and various tall tropical grasses. 

Of cultivated English fruits he sees the vine, 
apple, pear, apricot, quince, plum, mulberry, and 
fiz; but misses the gooseberry, raspberry, straw- 
berry, currant, cherry, and other northern kinds, 
which are as it were replaced by sneh southern and 
sub-tropical fruits as the date, pomegranate, cordia 
myxa (sebastan of the Arabs), orange, shaddock, 
lime, banana, almond, prickly pear, and pistachio- 
nut. 

Amongst cereals and vegetables the English trav- 
eller finds wheat, barley, peas, potatoes, many 
varieties of cabbage, carrots, lettuces, endive, and 
mustard; and misses oats, rye, and the extensive 
delds of turnip, beet, mangold-wurzel, and fodder 
srasses, With which heis familiar in Lneland. On 
the other hand, he sees for the first time the cotton, 
millet, rice, sorghum, sesamum, suvar-cane, maize, 
ege-apple, okra, or dbclmeoschus csculentus, Cor- 


: Western, or from the latter to the cold temperate 
Jone of the Lebanon, there is a great and decided 
difference between the floras of three such local- 
ities as the Lebanon at 5,000 feet, Jerusalem, 
and Jericho; or between the tops of Lelanon, of 
iCarmel, and of any of the hills bounding the 
Jordan; for in the first locality we are most 
strongly reminded of northern Europe, in the 
second of Spain, and in the third of Western India 
or Persia. 

1. Western Syria and Palestine. — The flora 
throuzhout this district. is made up of such a mul- 
titnde of different families and genera of plants, 
that it is not easy to characterize it by the mention 
of a few. Amongst trees, oaks are by far the most 
prevalent, and are the only ones that form contin- 
uous woods, except the Pinus maritima and P. Ha- 
lepensis (Aleppo Pine); the former of which extends 
in forests here and there along the shore, and the 
latter crests the spurs of the Lebanon, Carmel, and 
a few other ranges as far south as Lebron. The 
most. prevalent onk is the Quercus pscudo-coccift era, 
a plant scarcely different from the common Q, coe- 
cifera of the western Mediterranean, and which It 
strongly resembles in form, habit, and evergreen 
ifoliaze. It is called holly by many travellers, and 

Quercus tee by others, both very different trees. 
Q. pseudo-coccifera is perhaps the commovest 
plant in all Syria and Palestine, covering as & low 
dense bush many square miles of hilly country 
everywhere, but rarely or never growing in te 
plains. It seldom becomes a large tree, except I 
the valleys of the Lebanon, or where, as in the 
case of the famous oak of Mame, it is allowed to 
attain its full size. It ascends about 5,000 feet on 
the mountains, but does not descend into the mid 
dle and lower valley of the Jordan; nor is it seen 
on the east slopes of the Anti-Lebanon, and scarcey 
‘to the eastward of Jerusalem; it may indeed bar 
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deen removed by man from these regions, when the 
effect of its removal would be to dry the soil and 
elimate, and prevent its reéstablishment. Even 
around Jerusalem it is rare, though its roots are 
said to exist in abundance in the soil. The only 
other oaks that are common are the Q. infectoria 
(x gall oak), and Q. egilops. The Q. infectoria 
is a small deciduous-leaved tree, found here and 
there in Galilee, Samaria, and on the Lebanon; it 
1s very conspicuous from the numbers of bright 
chestnut-colored shining viscid galls which it bears, 
and which are sometimes exported to Envland, but 
which are a poor substitute for the true Aleppo 
galls. Q. egilops again is the Valonia oak; a low, 
very stout-trunked sturdy tree, common in Gulilee, 
and especially on Tabor and Carmel, whiere it crows 
in scattered groups, giving a park-like appearance 
to the landscape. It bears acorns of a very large 
size, whose cups, which are covered with long re- 
curved spines, are exported to Europe as Valonia, 
and are used, like the galls of Q. infectoria, in the 
operation of dyeing. This, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, is the oak of Bashan, both on account of its 
sturdy habit and thick trunk, and also because a 
fine piece of the wood of this tree was sent from 
Bashan to the Kew Museum by Mr. Cyril Graham. 
The other oaks of Syria are chiefly confined to the 
mountains, and will be noticed in their proper 
place. 

The trees of the genus Pisfacia rank next in 
abundance to the oak,—and of these there are 
three species in Syria, two wild and most abundant, 
but the third, P. vera, which yields the well-known 
pistachio-nut, very rare, and chiefly seen in cultiva- 
tion about Aleppo, but also in Beyriit and near 
Jerusalem. ‘The wild species are the P. lentiscus 
and P. terebinthus, both very common: the PL. 
lentiscus rarely exceeds the size of a low bush, 
which is conspicuous for its dark evergreen leaves 
and numberless small red berries; the other vTOWs 
larger, but seldom forms a fair-sized tree. 

The Carob or Locust-tree, Ceralonia siliqua, 
ranks perhaps next in abundance to the forevoing 
trees. It never grows in clumps or forms woods, 
but appears as an isolated, rounded or oblong, very 
dense-foliaged tree, branching from near the base, 
of a bright lucid green hue, affording the best 
shade. Its singular flowers are produced from its 
thick branches in autumn, and are succeeded by 
the large pendulous pods, called St. John’s Bread, 
and extensively exported from the Levant to Eng- 
land for feeding cattle. [Iusks.] 

The oriental Plane is far from uncommon, and 
though generally cultivated, it is to all appearance 
wild in the valleys of tho Lebanon and Anti-Leb- 
anon. The great plane of Damascus is a well- 
known object to travellers; the girth of its trunk 
was nearly 40 feet, but it is now a mere wreck. 

The Sycamore-fig is common in the neighbor- 
hood of towns, and attains a large size; its wood is 
much used, especially in Egypt, where the mummy- 
vases were formerly made of it. Poplars, especially 
the aspen and white poplar, are extremely common 
oy streams; the latter is generally trimmed for 
frewood, so ns to resemble the Lombardy poplar. 
The Walnut is more common in Syria than in Pal- 
estine, and in both countries is generally confined 
to gardens and orchards. Of large native shrubs 
or small trees almost universally spread over this 
district are, Arbutus Andrachne, which is common 
lu the hilly country from Hebron northward; Cra- 
(@yus Aronia, which grows equally in dry rocky 
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expusures, as on the Mount of Olives, and in coal 
mpuntain valleys; it yields a large yellow or red 
haw that is abundantly sold in the markets. Cy- 
presses are common about villages, and especially 
near all religious establishments, often attaining a 
considerable size, but Lam not aware of their being 
indigenous to Syria. Zizyphus Spina- Christi, 
Christ's Thorn — often called Jujube — the Nudbk 
of the Arabs, is most common on dry open plains, 
as that of Jericho, where it is either a scrambling 
briar, a standard shrub, or rarely even a middling- 
sized tree with pendulows branches: it is familiar 
to the traveller from its sharp hooks, white under- 
sides to the three-nerved leaves, and globular yellow 
sweetish fruit with a large woody stone. The Paéi- 
wrus aculertus,.also called Christ’s Thorn, resem- 
bles it a good deal, but is much less common; it 
abounds in the Anti-Lebanon, where it is used for 
hedges, and may be recognized by its curved prickles 
and curious dry fruit, with a broad flat wing at the 
top. Styrac officinalis, which used to yield the 
famous storax, abounds in all parts of the country 
where hilly; sometimes, as on the east end of Car- 
mel and on Tabor, becoming a very large bush 
branching from the ground, but never assuming 
the form of a tree; it may be known by its small 
downy leaves, white flowers like orange blossoms, 
and round yellow fruit, pendulous from slender 
stalks, like cherries. The flesh of the berry, which 
ig quite uneatable, is of a semi-transparent hue, 
and contains one or more larze, chestnut-colored 
seeds. Tamarisk is common, but seldom attains 
a large size, and has nothing to recommend it: to 
notice. Oleander claims a “separate notice, from 
its great beauty and abundance; lining the banks 
of the streams and lakes in gravelly places, and 
bearing a profusion of blossoms. Other still smaller 
but familiar shrubs are Phyllyrea, Rhamnus ala- 
fernus, nnd others of that genus. Rhus coriaria, 
several leguminous shrubs, as Anagyris fotida, 
Calycotome and Genista ; Cotoneaster, the com. 
mon brainble, dog-rose, and hawthorn, /leagnus, 
wild olive, Lyctum /uropeum, Vitex agnus-castus, 
sweet-bay (Laurus nobilis), Ephedra, Clematis, 
Guin-Cistus, and the caper-plant: these nearly 
complete the list of the commoner shrubs and trees 
of the western distriet, which attain a height of 
four feet or more, and are almost universally met 
with, especially in the hilly country. 

Of planted trees and large shrubs, the first in 
importance is the Vine, which is most. abundantly 
cultivated all over the country, and produces, as in 
the time of the Canaanites, enormous bunches of 
erapes. ‘This is especially the case in the southern 
districts; those of Esheol being still particularly 
famous. Stephen Schultz states that at a village 
near Ptolemais (Acre) he supped under a large 
vine, the stem of which measured a foot and a half 
in diameter, its height being 30 feet; and that the 
whole plant, supported on a trellis, covered an area 
50 feet either way. ‘The bunches of grapes weighed 
10-12 Ibs., and the berries were like small plums. 
Mariti relates that no vines can vie for produce 
with those of Judzea, of which a bunch eannot be 
earried far without destroying the fruit; and we 
have ourselves heard that the bunches produced 
near [Hebron are sometimes so long that, when at- 
tached to a stick which is supported on the shoul- 
ders of two men, the tip of the bunch trails on 
the ground. 

Next to the vine, or even in some respects its 
superior in importance, ranks the Olive, which no- 
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where grows in greater Juxuriance and abundance : 


than in Palestine, where the olive orchards form a 
prominent feature throughout the landscape, and 
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Jaffa, where the fruit ripens, but there are now no 
groves of this tree anywhere but in Southem 
Palestine, such as once existed in the valley of the 


have done so from time immemorial. The olive-} Jordan, near the assumed site of Jericho. Of that 
tree is in uo respects a handsome or picturesque! well-known grove no tree is standing; one log of 
objects its bark is vray and rugued; its foliage is | date-palm. now lying in a stream near the locality, 
in color an ashy, or at best a dusky green, and] is perhaps the last remains of that ancient race, 
affords little shade; its woud is useless as timber, | though that they were once abundant in the imme- 
its flowers are inconspicuous, and its fruit unin-: diate neighborhood of the Dead Sea is obvious 
viting to the eve or palate; so that, even where: from the remark of Mr. Poole, that some part of 
most abundant and productive, the olive scarcely | the shore of that sea is strewn with their trunks. 
relieves the aspect of the dry soil, and deceives the | [See p. 2299, note >.] Wild dwarf dates, rarely 
superficial observer as to the fertility of Palestine. ! producing fruit, grow by the shores of the Lake 
Indeed it is mainly owiny to these peculiarities of lof Tiberias and near Caiffa; but whether they are 
the olive-tree, and to the deciduous character of truly indigenous date-palms, or crab-dates  pro- 
the toliage of the fig and vine, that the impression ' duced from seedlings of the cultivated form, is not 





is so prevalent amongst northern travellers, that 
the Holy Land is in point of productiveness not 
what it was in former times; for to the native 
of northern Europe especially, the idea of fertility 
is inseparable fron: that of verdure. The article 
OLIvi must be referred to for details of this tree, 
which is perhaps most skillfully and carefully eulti- 
vated in the neighborhood of Hebron, where for 
many miles the reads run between stone walls 
inclosing magnificent olive orchards, apparently 
tended with as much neatness, eare, and skill as 
the best fruit gardens in Eueland. ‘The terraced 
olive-yards around Sebastieh must also strike the 
most easual observer, as admirable specimens ot 
careful cultivation. 

The Fig forms another most important crop in 
Syria and Palestine, aud one which is apparently 
greatly increasing in extent. As with the olive and 
wulberry, the fig-trees, where best cultivated. are 
symmetrically planted in fields, whose soil is freed 
from stones, and kept as scrupulously clean of 
weeds as it can be in a semi-tropical climate. As 
is well known, the fig bears two or three crops in 
the year: Josephus says that it bears for ten months 
out of the twelve. The early figs, which ripen 
about June, are reekoned especially good. The 
summer figs again ripen in August, and a third 
crop appears still later when the leaves are shed; 
these are occasionally gathered as late as January. 
The figs are dried by the natives, and are chietly 
purehased by the Avabs of the eastern deserts. 
The syeamore-fig, previously noticed, has much 
snidler and very inferior fruit. 

The quince, apple.® almond, walnut, peach, and 
apricot, are all most. abundant field or orehard 
crops, often planted in’ lines, rows, or quincunx 
order, with the olive, mulberry, or fig; but they 
are by no means so abundant as these latter. The 
pomegranate grows everywhere as a bush; but, like 
the orange, /leagnis, and other less eommon 
plants, is more often seen in gardens than in fields. 
The fruit ripens in August, and is kept throughout 
the winter. Three kinds are cultivated — the acid, 
sweet, and insipid — and all are used in) preparing 
sherbets: while the bark and fruit rind of all are 
used for dyeing and as medieine, owing to. their 
astringent properties. 

The Banana is only found near the Mediterra- 
nean; it ripens its fruit as far north as Beyruat, 
and occasionally even at ‘Fripoli, but more con- 
stantly at Sidou and Jafla; only one kind is com- 
monly cultivated, but it is excellent. Dates are 
not frequent: they are must common at Caifla and 


a * See AppLe (Amer. ed.), which according to the 
‘est testimony is not abundant. Mi, 





i known. 

The Opuntia, or Prickly Pear, is most abundant 
throughout Syria, and though a native of the New 
World, has here, as elsewhere throughout the dry, 
hot regions of the eastern hemisphere, established 
: its claim to be regarded as a permanent and rapidly 
j increasing denizen. It is in general use for hedg- 
ing, and its well-known fruit is extensively eaten 
by all classes. I am not aware that the cochineal 
linsect has ever been introduced into Syria, where 
‘there can, however, be little doubt but that it might 

be successtully cultivated. 

Of dye-stuffS the Curthamus (Safflower) and 
Indivo are both cultivated; and of textiles, Flax, 
Hemp, and Cotton. 

The Carob, or St. John’s Bread (Ceratonia st- 
ligua), has already been mentioned amongst the 
conspicuous trees: the sweetish pulp of the pods is 
used for sherbets, and abundantly eaten; the pods 
are used for cattle-feeding, and the leaves and bark 
for tanning. 

The Cistus or Rock-rose, two or three species of 
which are abundant throughout the hilly districts 
of Palestine, is the shrub from which in former 
times gum-labdanum was collected in the islands 
of Candia and Cyprus. 

With regard to the rich and varied herbaceous 
veretation of West Syria and Palestine, it is diffi- 
cult to atlord any idea of its nature to the English 
non- botanical reader, except by comparing it with 
the Brifish; which I shall first do, and then detail 
its most prominent botanical features. 

The plants contained in this botanical region 
probably number not less than 2,000 or 2,500, of 
which perhaps 500 are British wild flowers; amongst 
the most conspicuous of these British ones are the 
Ranunculus aquatilis, arvensis, and Ficaria; the 
yellow water-lily, Paparer Rhoms and hybridum, 
and several Fumitories; fully 20 cruciferous plants, 
including Draba verna, water-cress, Turritis gla- 
bra, Sisymbrium irio, Capsella bursa-pastoris, 
Cakile maritima, Lepidium draba, charlock, mus- 
tard (often growing 8 to 9 feet high), two mig- 
nonnettes (esedu alba and lutea), Silene inflata, 
various species of Ceraslium, Spergula, Stellaria, 
and wtrenaria, mallows, Geranium molle, rotundi- 

i folium, lucidum, dissectum, and Robertianum, Ero- 
ledlinm amoschatum, and cieutarium. Also many 
species of Leguminose, especially of Afedieago, 
Trifolium, Mclilotus, Lotus, Ononis, Ervum, Victa, 
and Lathyrus. Of Jtosacee the common bramble 
and dog-rose.  Lythrum Salicaria, Epilobium hir- 
sutum, Bryonia dioica, Saxifraga tridactylites, 
Galium verum, Rubia peregrina, Asperula arver 
sis. Various Umbellifere and Composite, inclad- 
ing the daisy, wermwood, groundsel, dandelion, 
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ghicory, sowthistle, and many otheis. Blue and 
white pimpernel, Cyclamen furopeum, Samolus 
Valerandi, Lrica vayans, borage, Veronica ana- 


galls, Beccubunga, agrestis, triphyllos, and Chae’ 


medrys, Lathrea squamaria, yervain, Lamiun 
amplexicaule, mint, horehound, Prunella, Statice 
Zimonium, many Chenoputiacee, Polyyomun, and ” 
Rumezx, Pellitory, Mercurtalis, Luphorbias, net-' 
tles, box, elm, several willows and poplars, com- 
mon duck-weed and pond weed, Orchis morvo, 
Crocus aureus, butcher's-broom, black bryony, 
nutuninal squill, and many rushes, sedves, and 
grasses. 

The most abundant natural families of plants in 
West Syria and Palestine are: (1) Leguminosre, 


(2) Composite, (3) Labiate, (4) Crucifere ; after | 


which come (5) Umbelliferea, (6) Caryophyllee, 
(7) Boraginee, (8) Scrophularinee, (9) Grani- 
nee, and (10) Liliacee. 

(1.) Leyuminose abound in all situations, es- 
pecially the genera Jr ifolium, Trigonella, Medi- 
cago, Lotus, Vicia, and Orobus, in the richer soils, 
and Astragalus in enormous profusion in the drier 
and more barren districts. ‘The latter genus is 
indeed the largest in the whole country, upwards 
of fifty species belonging to it being enumerated, 
either as confined to Syria, or common to it and 
the neighboring countries. Amongst them are the 
gum- bearing Ast agai, whieh are, “however, almost 
confined to the upper mountain regions. Of the 
shrubby Leguminose there are a few species of 
Gentsta, Cytisus, Ononis, Retama, Anagyris, Caly- 
cotome, Coronilla, and Acacia. One species, the 
Ceratonia, is arboreous. 

(2.) Composite. — No family of plants more 
strikes the observer than the Composite, from the 
vast abundance of thistles and centauries, and other 
spring-plants of the same tribe, which swarm alike 
over the richest plains and most stony hills, often 
towering high above all other herbaceous vevetation. 
By the unobservant traveller these are often sup- 
posed to indicate sterility of soil, instead of the 
contrary, which they for the most part really do, 
for they are nowhere so tall, rank, or luxuriant as 
on the most productive svils. It is bevond the 
limits of this article té detail the botanical pecul- 
iarities of this vegetation, and we can only men- 
tion the genera Centaurea, Hchinops, Onopordum, 
Cirsium, Cynara, and Carduus, as being emi- 
nently conspicuous for their numbers or size. ‘The 
tribe Cichoree ave scarcely less numerous, whilst 
those of Gnuphalie, Asteroidee, and Senccionidce, 
so common in more northern latitudes, are here 
comparatively rare. 

(3.) Labiate form a prominent feature every- 
where, and one all the more obtrusive from the 
fragrance of many of the venera. Thus the lovely 
hills of Galilee and Samaria are inseparably linked 
in the memory with the odoriferous herbage of 
marjoram, thymes, lavenders, calaminths, sages, 
and teucriums; of all which there are many species, 
as also there are of Sideritis, Phlomis, Stachys, 
Ballota, Nepeta, and Mentha. 

(4.) Of Crucifere there is little to remark: its 
species are generally weed-like, and present no 
marked feature in the landscape. 
noticeable are the gigantic mustard, “previously 
mentioned, which does not differ from the common 
mustard, Strapis nigra, save in size, and the Anas- 
wetica Ifterochuntica, or rose of Jericho, an Ee “yp- 
fian and Arabian plant, which is said to grow in 
she Jordan ané Dead Sea valleys. 


Among the most. . 
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(5.) Umbellifore present little to remark on 
save the abundance of fennels and Bupleurums: 
,the order is exceedingly numerous both in species 
and individuals, which often form a large propor- 
tion of the tall rank herbage at the edges of copse- 
wood and in damp hollows. The gray and spiny 
Lrynginm, so abundant on all the arid hills, be- 
‘longs to this order. 

(6-) Caryophyllea also are uot a very conspicuous 
order, thoueh so numerous that the abundance of 
pinks, Sélene and Saponaria, is a marked feature 
to the eye of the botanist. 

(7.) The Boraginee are for the most part 
annual weeds, but some notable exceptions «are 
ifound in the /ehinms, Anchusas, and Onosmas, 
which are among the most beautiful plants of the 
country. 

(8.) Of Scrophularinee the principal genera are 
Scrophularia, Veronica, Linaria, and Verbascum 
(Mulleins): the latter is by far the most abundant, 
and many of the species are quite gigantic? 

(9.) Grasses, though very numerous in species, 
seldom afford a sward as in moister and colder 
revions; the pasture of England having for its 
oriental equivalent the herbs and herbaceous tips 
lof the low shrubby plants which cover the coun- 
Mtry, and on which all herbivorous animals love to 
browse. The -lrundo Donne, Saceharwn dsqyp- 
trarcum, and Lrianuthus Ravenne, are all conspicuous 
for their gigantic size and silky plumes of flowers 
of singular grace and beauty. 

(10.) Lidtaceee. — The variety and beauty of this 
order jn Syria is perhaps nowhere exceeded, and 
especially of the bulb-bearing genera, as tulips, 
fritillaries, squills, caveas, ete. The Urginea seilla 
(medicinal squill), abonnds everywhere, throwing up 
a tall stalk beset with white flowers at its upper 
half; and the little purple autimanal squill is one 
of the commonest plants in the country, springing 
up in October and November in the most aric 
situations imaginable. 

Of other natural orders worthy of notice, for one 
reason or another, are Vrolice, for the paucity of 
its species; Geraniaeew, which are very munerous 
and beautiful; /tuéacee, which are common, and 
very strone-scented when bruised. /tosacew are 
not so abundant as in more northern climates, but 
are represented by one remarkable plant, Pofertum 
spinosim, Which covers whole tracts of arid, hilly 
country, much as the ling does in Britain. = Cras- 
sulacce and Sarifragee are also not. so plentiful 
as in cooler regions. — Dipsace@ are very abundant, 
especially the genera Anautia, Seabiosa, Cephala- 
rea, and Pleroeephalus.  Campanulacee are com- 
mon, and Lobcliacee rare. Primulacee and Lri- 
cee are both rare, though one or two species are 
not uncommon. There are very few Gentianee, 
but many Convroleuli. Of Solance, Mandragora, 
Solanum, and Hyoscyamus are very common, also 
Physalis, Capsicum, and Lycopersicum, all. prob- 
bly escapes from cultivation. Plumbaginee con- 
tain a good many Sélatices, and the bluc-flowered 
Plumbago Europec is a very common weed. Cheno- 
podiacee are very numerous, especially the weedy 
Atriplices and Chenopodia andl donie shrubby Sale 
solas.  Polygone are very common indeed, es- 
pecially the smaller species of Polygonum itself. 
Aristolochice present several species. Auphors 
biacee, The herbaceous genus Haphorhia is vastly 
abundant, especially in fields: upwards of | fifty 
Syrian species are known. Crozophora, Andrachne, 
jand Ricinus, all southern types, are also common 
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Urticee present the common European nettles, 
Mercurialis, and Pellitory. Morea, the common 
and sycamore figs, and the black and white mul- 
berries. .fretd/ewe are very common, and many 
of them are handsome, having deep-purple lurid 
spathes. which rise out of the ground betore the 
leaves. ‘ 

Of Balaophora, the curious Cynomorium coe- 
cineum, or * Fungus Melitensis,”’ used asa styptic 
during the Crusades by the knights of Malta, is 
found in the valleys of Lebanon near the sea. 
Natadea, as in other dry countries, are scarce. 
Orchufea, contain about thirty to forty kinds, 
chiefly South European species of Orchis, Ophrys, 
Spirauthes, and Scrapias. 

Amearyllidae present Pancratium, Sternbergia, 
Fxivlirion, and Narcissus. /ridca has many spe- 
eies of Jris and Crocus, besides wWorwa, Gladiolus, 
Trichonema, and Romulea. — Dioscorece, Tamus 
communis, Suitlacee, several Asparagt, Smilax, 
and ARuseus acaleatus, Melanthacer contain many 
Colchicums, besides Merendiraand Lrythrostictus. 
Juncee contain none but the commoner British 
rushes and luzulas. 9 Cyperaece are remarkably 
poor in species: the genus Carer, so abundant in 
Europe, is especially rare, not half a dozen species 
being enumerated. 

Ferns are extremely searce, owing to the dryness 
of the climate, and most of the species belong to 
the Lebanon flora. The common lowland ones are 
Adiantum capillus-concris, Chethimthes Jragrans, 
Gymnogranme leptophylla, Cetcrach offteinarum, 
Pleris lanceolata, and asplentian Adiantum-ni- 
grum,  Sclaginella denticulata is also found. 

One of the most memorable plants of this region, 
and indeed in the whole world, is the celebrated 
Papyrus of the ancients (Papyrus antiquorum), 
which is said once to have grown on the banks of 
the lower Nile, but which is nowhere found now in 
Africa north of the tropics. The only other known 
habitat beside Syria and tropical Africa is one spot 
in the islind of Sicily. Lhe papyrus is a noble 
plant, forming tufts of fall stout 3-angled green 
smooth stems, 6 to LO feet high, each surmounted 
by a mop of pendulous threads: it abounds in some 
marshes by the Lake of Tiberias, and is also said 
to grow near Caiflv and elsewhere in Syria. Lt is 
certainly the most remarkable plant in the country. 

Of other cryptogamic plants little is) known. 
Mosses, lichens, and //epatice are not generally 
common, though doubtless many species are to be 
found in the winterand spring months. The marine 
Algw are supposed to be the same as in the rest of 
the Mediterranean, and of “unge we lave no 
knowledve at all. 

Cucurbitacee, though not included under any 
of the above heads, are a very frequent order in 
Syria. Besides the immense crops of melons, 
gourds, and pumpkins, the colocynth apple, which 
yields the famous drug, is common in some parts, 
while even more so is the squirting cucumber 
(Lebalium elatertum). 

Of plants that contribute largely to that showy 
character for which the herbave of Valestine is 
famous, may be mentioned ctdonis, Leanenculus 
elsdadicus, and others: slnemone coronaria, poppies, 
Glaucium, Matthiola, Malcolmia, .Alyssam, Bi- 
seulella, [Zelianthemum, Cistus, the caper plant, 
many pinks, Silene, Saponaria, and Gypsophila ; 
various Piloxes, mallows, Lavatera, /ypericum ; 
many geraniums, Zrodiums, and Lequminosa, and 
Latiate far too numerous to individualize; Sca- 
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bivst, Cephalaria, chrysanthemums, Pyrethrem, 
Inulas, Achilleas, Calendulas, Centaureas, Trago- 
pogons, Scorzoneras, and Crepis; many noble 
Campanulus, cyclamens, Convolvult, Anchusas, 
Onosmas, and Echiums, Acanthus, Verbascums 
(most conspicuously), Veronicas, Celsias, Hyoscy- 
anus; many Arwes in autumn, orchis and Ophrys 
in spring; Narcissus, Tazetta, irises, Pancra- 
tiums, Sternbergia, Gladiolus ; many beautiful cro- 
cuses and colchicums, squills, Tu/ipa oculus-solis, 
Gageos, fritillaries, Aliums, Star of Bethlehem, 
Muscaris, white lily, Zywcinthus orientalis, Belle- 
valias, and Asphodelt. 

With such gay and delicate flowers as these, in 
numberless combinations, the ground is almost 
carpeted during spring and early summer; and as 
in similar hot and dry, but still temperate climates, 
as the Cape of Good Hope and Australia, they often 
color the whole landscape, from their lavish abun- 
dance. 

Il. Botany of Eastern Syria and Palestine. — 
Little or nothing being known of the flora of the 
range of mountains east of the Jordan and Syrian 
desert, we must confine our notice to the valley of 
the Jordan, that of the Dead Sea, and the country 
about Damascus. 

Nowhere can a better locality be found for show- 

ing the contrast between the vegetation of the 
eastern and western districts of Syria than in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. To the west and 
south of that city the valleys are full of the dwarf 
oak, two kinds of Pistacia, besides Smilax, Arbutus, 
rose, Aleppo Pine, Rhamnus, Phyllyrea, bramble, 
and Crategus Aronia, Of these the last alone is 
found on the Mount of Olives, beyond which, east- 
ward to the Dead Sea, not one of these plants ap- 
pears, nor are they replaced by any analogous ones. 
lor the first few miles the olive groves continue, 
and here and there a carob and lentisk or sycamore 
recurs, but beyond Bethany these are scarcely seen. 
Naked rocks, or white chalky rounded hills, with 
hare open valleys, succeed, wholly destitute of copse, 
and sprinkled with sterile-looking shrubs of Salsolas, 
Cupparidee, Zygophyllum, rues, Fagonia, Poly- 
igonum, Zizyphus, tamarisks, alhagi, and Artemisia. 
‘Ilerbaceous plants are still abundant, but do not 
form the continuous sward that they do in Judea. 
Amongst these, Boraginee, Alsinew, Fagonia, Pul- 
yqonum, Crozophora, uphorbias, and Leguminoss 
are the most frequent. 

On descending 1,000 feet below the level of the 
sea to the valley of the Jordan, the sub-tropical and 
desert vegetation of Arabia and West Asia is en- 
countered in full force. Many plants wholly foreign 
to the western district suddenly appear, and the 
flora is that of the whole dry country as far east as 
the Panjab. The commonest plant is the Zizyphus 
Spina- Christi, or nubk of the Arabs, forming bushes 
or small trees. Scarcely less abundant, and as 
large, is the Balanites qypliaca, whose fruit 
yields the oil called cu& by the Arabs, which is re- 
puted to possess healing properties, and which may 
possibly be alluded to as Balm of Gilead. Tama- 
risks are most abundant, together with Rhus (Sqr- 
ive ?), conspicuous for the bright green of its few 
sinall leaves, and its exact resemblance in foliage, 
bark, and habit to the true Balm of Gilead, the 
Amyris Gileadensis of Arabia. Other most abun- 
dant shrubs are Ochradenus baccatus, a tall, traneh- 
ling, almost leafless plant, with small white nerties, 
jand the twiggy, leafless broom called Relama 

Acacia Farnesiana is very abundant, and celebrated 
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for the delicious fragrance of its yellow flowers. 
is chiefly upon it that the superb mistletoe, Lo- 
ranthus Acacue, grows, whose scarlet flowers are 
brilliant ornaments to the desert during winter, 
giving the appearance of flame to the bushes. Cup- 
paris spinosa, the common caper-plant, flourishes 
everywhere in the Jordan Valley, forming clumps in 
the very arid rocky bottoms, which are conspicuous 
for their pale-blue hue, when seen from a distance. 
Alhagi Maurorum is extremely common; as is the 
prickly Solanum Sodomeum, with purple flowers 
and globular yellow fruits, commonly known as the 
Dead Sea apple. 

On the banks of the Jordan itself the arboreous 
and shrubby vegetation chiefly consists of Populus 
Euphratica (a plant found all over Central Asia. 
but not known west of the Jordan), tamarisk, 
Osyris alba, Periploca, Acacia vera, Prosopis 
Slephaniana, Arundo Donax, Lycium, and Cap- 
paris spinosa. As the ground becomes saline, s(/7- 
plex MHalimus aud large Statices (sea-pinks) appear 
in vast abundance, with very many succulent 
shrubby Sulsulas, Salicornius, Sucedas, and other 
allied plants to the number of at least a dozen, 
many of which are typical of the salt depressiuns 
of tbe Caspian and Central Asia. 

Other very tropical plants of this region are 
Zygophyllum coccineum, Boerhavin, Indigofera ; 
several Astragali, Cassias, Gymnocarpum, and 
Nitraria. At the same time thoroughly uropean 
forms are common, especially in wet places; as dock, 
mint, Veronica anigallis, and Sium. One remote 
and little-visited spot in this region is particularly 
celebrated for the tropical character of its vegeta- 
tion. This is the small valley of I'n-gedi (Adn-Jidy), 
which is on the west shore of the Dead Sea, and 
where alone, it is said, the following tropical plants 

ow: Sidi mutica and Asiatica, Calotropis pro- 
cera (whose bladdery fruits, full of the silky coma 
of the seeds, lave even been assumed to be the 
Apple of Sodom), Amberboa, Batutas littoralis, 
Aerva Javanica, Pluchea Dioscoridis. 

It is here that the Sulvwlora Persica, supposed 
by some to be the mustard-tree of Scripture, grows : 
it is a small tree, found as far south as Abysstuia or 
Aden, and eastward to the peninsula of Lndia, but 
is unknown west or north of the Dead Sea. The 
late Dr. Royle — unaware, no doubt, how scarce and 
local it was, and arguing from the pungent taste of 
its bark, which is used as horse-radish in India — 
supposed that this tree was that alluded to in the 
parable of the mustard-tree; but not only is the 
pungent nature of the bark not generally known 
to the natives of Syria, but the plant itself is so 
scarce, local, and little known, that Jesus Christ 
could never have made it the subject of a parable 
that would reach the understanding of his hearers. 

The shores immediately around the Dead Sea 
present abundance of vegetation, though almost 
wholly of a saline character. Juncus maritimus is 
very common in large clumps, and a yellow-flowered 
groundsel-like plant, Juda erithmoides (also com- 
non on the rocky shores of ‘Tyre, Sidon, ete.). 
Spergularia maritima, Atriplec Halimus, Bala- 
wtes Avgypliaca, several shrubby Suedas and Sal- 
sornias, Tamaric, and a_ prickly-leaved grass 
(Festuca), all grow more or less cluse to the edve 
of the water; while of non-saline plants the So- 








S For some notices of the oaks of Syria, see Trans- 
zetions of the Linn. Society, xxiii. 881, and plates 36- 
3. 
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It; lanum Sodomeum, Tamarix, Centaurea, and im- 


mense brakes of Arundo Donaxc may be seen all 
around. 

The most singular effect is, however, experienced 
in the re-ascent from the Dead Sea to the hills on 
its N. W. shore, which presents first a sudden steep 
rise, and then a series of vast water-worn terraces 
at the same level as the Mediterranean. During 
this ascent such familiar plants of the latter revion 
are successively met with as Poferiwm spinosum, 
Anchusa, pink, ypericum, Inula viscosa, etc.; but 
no trees are seen till the longitude of Jerusalem is 
approached. 

Il. Flora of the Middle and Cppcar Mountain 
Regions of Syria. — The oak forms the prevalent 
arboreous vevetation of this region below 5,000 feet. 
The Quercus pseudv-coccifera and infectori is not 
seen much above 3,000 feet, nor the Valonia oak 
at so great an elevation; but above these heights 
some magnificent species occur, including the Quer- 
cus Cerris of the South of Europe, the Q. Lhren- 
bergit, or castanefolia, Q. Toza, Q. Libani, and 
Q. Mannifera, Lindl., which is perhaps not dis- 
tinct from some of the forms of Q. Jtobur, or ses- 
siliflora.4 

At the saine elevations junipers become common, 
but the species have not been satisfactorily made 
out. The Juniperus communis is found, but is 
not so common as the tall, straight, black kind 
(J. excelsa, or fatidissina). On Mount Casius the 
J. drupoeca crows, remarkable for its large plum- 
like fruit; and J. Sabina, phonicia, and oxycedrus, 
are all said to inhabit Syria. But the most remark- 
able plant of the upper region is certainly the cedar; 
for which we must refer the reader to the article 
CEDAR 

Lastly, the flora of the upper temperate and 
alpine Syrian mountains demands some notice. As 
before remarked, no part of the Lebanon presents 
a vevetation at all similar, or even analovous, to 
that of the Alps of Europe, India, or North Amer- 
ica. ‘This is partly owing to the heat and extreme 
dryness of the climate during a considerable part 
of the year, to the sudden desiceating influence of 
the desert winds, and to the sterile nature of the 
dry limestone soil on the highest summits of Leb- 
anon, Hermon, and the Anti-Lebanon; but perhaps 
still more to a warm period having succeeded to that 
cold one during which the glaciers were formed 
(whose former presence is attested by the moraines 
in the cedar valley and elsewhere), and which may 
have obliterated alinost every trace of the glacial 
flora. LTenee it happens that fur more boreal plants 
may be vathered on the Ilimalaya at 10-15,000 ft. 
elevation, than at the analoyous heights on Leb- 
anon of 8-10,000 ft.; and that whilst fully 300 
plants belonginy to the Aretie circle inhabit the 
ranges of North India, not half that number are 
found on the Lebanon, though those mountains are 
in a far higher latitude. 

At the elevation of 4,000 feet on the Lebanon 
many plants of the middle and northern latitudes 
of europe commence, ainonest which the most con- 
spicuous are hawthorn, dwarf elder, dog-rose, ivy, 
butcher's broom, a variety of the berberry, honey- 
suckle, maple, and jasmine. <A little higher, at 
5-7000 ft., occur Cotoneaster, Rhododendron ponti- 
cum, primrose, Daphne olcoides, several other roses, 


—-— 


b See also Dr. Hooker's paper “On the Cedars of 
Lebanon,” etc., in the Nat. Litst. Review, No. 5; witn 
3 plates. 
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Polerium, Juniperus communis, fatidissima (or: several articles which treat of the vasious animale 
excelsa), and cedar. Still higher, at 7-10,000 ft., ! under their respective names. 
there is no shrubby vegetation, properly so called.|  Wammala.— The Cheitroptera (bats) are prob. 
What shrubs there are form small, rounded, harsh,‘ ably represented in Dalestine by the species which 
prickly bushes, and belong to genera, or forms of |are known to occur in Egypt and Syria, but we 
genera, that are almost peculiar to the dry moun- | want precise information on this point. [Bat.]} 
tain regions of the Levant and Persia, and West; Of the /usectirora we find hedgehogs (£rinaceus 
Asia generally. Gf these ls¢ragalé are by far the! /uropeus) and moles (Talpa rulgarts, T. ceca (?)) 
most numerous, including the 1. Vragacautha, | which are recorded to occur in great numbers and 
Which vields the famous gum in the greatest abun- | to commit much damage (Hasselquist, Trav. p. 
dance; and next to them a curious tribe of S/atéces 120): doubtless the family of Sortcid@ (shrews) is 
ealled Acantholinon, whose rigid, pungent leaves also represented, but we lack information. Of 
spread like stars over the whole surtace of the|the Carnirora are still seen, in the Lebanon, the 
plant: and, lastly. a small white chenopodiaceous | Syrian bear (Ursus Syrtacus),@ and the panther 
plant called Noa oo These are the prevalent forms | (Leopardus varius), which occupies the central 
up to the very summit. of Lebanon, growing in] mountains of the land. Jackals and foxes are 
wlobular masses on the rounded flank of Dhar el common; the hyena and wolf are also occasionally 
Khodtth itself, 10,200 feet above the sea. lobserved; the badger (.Weles taxzus) is also said 
At the elevation of 8-8,000 feet the Sel occur in Palestine: ® the lion is no longer a res- 





silvery Drei canescens forms large tufts of pale}ident in’ Palestine or Syria, though in Biblical 
blue, where searcely ansthing else will grow. times this animal must have been by no means 

The herbaceous plants of 7~10,000 feet altitude | uncommon, being frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
are still chiefly Levantine forms of Campania, ture. [Liox.] The late Dr. Roth informed Mr. 
Rununculus, Corydalis, Draha, Stone, Arenarta, Vristran that bones of the lion had_ recently 
Saponaria, Gerantiun, frodium, several Umbel-| been tound among the gravel on the hanks of the 
lifers, Galt, Lrigeron, Seorzoncea, Taraxa-| Jordan not tar south of the Sea of Galilee. A 
cum, Androsace, Serophularia, Nepeta, Sidcritis, | species of squirrel (Seturus Syriacus), which the 
alspho ddim, Creeus, Ornithogalum,; and a few} Arabs term Orhkidaun, “the leaper,’”? has been no- 
grasses and sedges. No gentiaus, heaths, Prone | ticed by Hemprich and Ehrenberg on the lower and 
fas, saxifrages, anemones, or other alpine favorites, | middle parts of Lebanon; two kinds of hare, Lepus 
are found. Syriacus, and L. dAeguptius; rats and mice, which 

The most boreal forms, which are confined to} are said to abound, but to be partly kept down by 
the clefts of reeks, or the vicinity of patehes of | the tame Persian cats; the jerboa (Dipus a2 gyp- 
snow above (000 feet, are Drabas, -lrenaria, one | fas); the porcupine (//ystrtz cristata); the short- 
small Potentilla, a Festuca, an Arabis like adpina,| tailed tield-mouse (Arvicola agrestis), a most in- 
and the Oscyrie reniformis, the only decidedly { jurious animal to the husbandman, and doubtless 
Aretie type in the whole country, and probably the | other species of Castoride, may be considered as 
only characteristic plant remaining of the flora} the representatives of the Aodentia. Of the Pachy 
which inhabited the Lebanon during the vlacial| dermata, the wild boar (Sus scrofa), which is 
period. It is, however, extremely rare, and only | frequently met with on ‘Tabor and Little Hermon, 
found nestling under stones, and in deep clefts of | appears to be the only living wild example. The 
rocks, on the very summit, and near the patches} Syrian hyrax appears to be now but rarely seen. 
of snow on Dhar -Nhodih. [Conry.] 

No doubt Cryptogamie plants are sutliciently 


ae There does not appear to be at present any wild 
numerous in (his region, but none have been col- 


yox in Palestine, though it is very probable that in 
lected, except ferns, amongst whieh are Cysfepterts | Biblical times some kind of urus or bison roamed 
Pragtlts, Polypodinn vulgare, Nephrediam palti-| apout the hills of Bashan and Lebanon. [Ust- 
dian, and Pelystichim angulare J.D. H. | cony.] Dr. Thomson states that wild goats 

ZooLocy. — Much information is still needed | (Ibex?) are still (see 1 Sam. xxiv. 2) frequently 
on this subject before we can possibly determine | seen in the rocks of En-gedi. Mr. Tristram pos- 
with any degree of certainty the fhuna of Pales-{sesses a specimen of Capra a@egagrus, the Persian 
tine; indeed, the complaint of Linnwus in 1747,) ibex, obtained by him a little to the south of 
that “we are less acquainted with the Natural] Hebron. The gazelle (Gazella dorcas) occurs not 
Ilistory of Palestine than with that of the re-|unfrequently in the Holy Land, and is the antelope 
motest. parts of India,” is almost as just now as} of the country. We want information as to other 
it was when the remark was made. ‘There is} species of antelopes found in Palestine: probably 
perhaps,’ writes a recent visitor to the Holy Land,| the variety named, by Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 
-no‘country frequented by travellers whose fauna | Andlope Arabica, and perhaps the Gazella Jsabel- 
is so little known as that of Palestine’ (/dis, i.| dina, belong to the fauna. The Arabs hunt the 
82); indeed, the complaint is general amongst} vazelles with greyhound and faleon; the fallow- 
zovlogists. deer (Dama vulgaris) is said to be not unfrequently 

It will be sufficient in this article to give a{ observed. 
veneral survey of the fauna of Palestine, as the} Of domestic animals we need only mention the 
reader will find more particular information in the} Arabian or one-humped camel, asses,¢ and mules, 








« There is some little doubt whether the brown bear | parts of Asia; and it is mentioned, together with 
(U. arctos) may not occasionally be found in Palestine. | wolves, jackals, poreupines, ete., by Mr. H. Poole, a¢ 
See Schubert (Retse in das Morgenland’, abounding at Hebron (sce Geograph. Journal for 1856, 

b Col. TH. Smith, in Kitto'’s Cyr. art. © Badger,’ | p. 58). 
denies that the badger occurs in’ Palestine, and says « * It may be well to add here that four of the five 
It has not yet been found out of Europe. This ani- © nimes for this animal used in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
nal, however, is certainly an inhabitant of certain are used by the Arabs of the present day in Syrie 
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and horses, all which are in general use. The 
buffalo (Bubalus buffalo) is common, and is on 
account of its strength much used for ploughing 
and draught purposes. The ox of the country is 
amall and unsightly in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem, but in the richer pastures of the upper part 
of the country, the cattle, though small, are not 
unsightly, the head being very like that of an 
Alderney; the common sheep of Palestine is the 
broad-tail (Ovis daticaudatus), with its varieties 
[SHEEP]; goats are extremely common cvery- 
where. 

Aves. — Palestine abounds in nunierous kinds 
of birds. Vultures, eagles, falcons, kites, owls of 
different kinds, represent the /taptoriad order. Of 
the smaller birds may be mentioned, amongst others, 
the Merops Persicus, the Upupu Epops, the Sitla 
Syriaca or Dalmatian nuthatch, several kinds of 
Silviade, the Cannyris vsea, or Palestine sunbird, 
the /xvus xanthupygos, Palestine nightingale — the 
finest songster in the country, which long before 
sunrise pours forth its sweet notes from the thick 
jungle which fringes the Jordan; the Amydlrus 
Tristramii, or glossy starling, discovered by Mr. 
Tristram in the gorge of the Kedron not far from 
the Dead Sea, “the roll of whose music, some- 
thing like that of the organ-bird of Australia, 
makes the rocks resound ‘’ — this is a bird of much 
interest, inasmuch as it belongs to a purely African 
group not before met with in Asia; the sly and 
wary Crateropus chalybeus, in the open wooded 
district near Jericho; the jay of Palestine (Gar- 
rulus melanocephalus); kinyfishers (Ceryle rudis, 
and perhaps Alcedo ispida) abound about the Lake 
of Tiberias and in the streams above the ITuleh; 
the raven, and carrion crow: the Pastor roseus, 
or locust-bird [see Locusr]; the common cuckoo; 
several kinds of doves; sandgrouse (Pterocles), 
partridges, francolins, quails, the great Justard, 
storks, both the black and white kinds, seen often 
in flocks of some hundreds; herons, curlews, peli- 
cans, sea-swallows (S/erna), gulls, ete., etc. Tor the 
ornithology of the Holy Land the reader is referred 
to Hemprich and Ehrenberg’s Symbole Physicer 
(Berlin, 1820-25), aud to Mr. Tristram’s paper in 
the /bis, i. 22. 

Reptilia. — Several kinds of lizards (Sava) 
occur. The Lacerta stellio, Lin., which the Arabs 
eall /ardun, and the Turks kill, as they think it 
mimics them saying their prayers, is very common 
in ruined walls. The Waran el hard (Psammo- 
saurus scincus) is very common in the deserts. 
The common Greek tortoise (7'estudo Greca) Dr. 
Wilson observed at the sources of the Jordan; 
fresh-water tortoises (probably /nus Caspica) 
are found abundantly in the upper part of the 
country in the streams of Esdraclon and of the 
higher Jordan Valley, and in the lakes. The cha- 
meleon (Chameleo vulgaris) is common; the croco- 
dile does not occur in Palestine; the Afonitor 


1.) ham = An, which is the generic name for 
the domestic ass. (2.) ho) = Ds, which is the 


GO- 


name of the she-ass. (3.) AS = WY, a name 


ased for the wild ass, indistinguishable from (4.) 


ef 5 = N75, which is without doubt the Asrnus 


Hermippus or Asinus onager. 
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| Niloticus has doubtless been confounded with it. 
‘In the south of Palestine especially reptiles of vari- 
‘ous kinds abound; besides those already mentioned, 
a large slcanthodactylus frequents old buildings; a 
larve species of Uromastix, at least two species of 
Gecko (Tarentola), a Gongylus (ocellatus ?), several 
other Acanthodsctyli and Seps tridactylus have 
been observed. Of Ophidians, there is more than 
‘one species of Lchidna; a Naia, several Tropido- 
noti, a Coronella, a Coluber (trivirgatus ?) occur ; 
‘aud on the southern frontier of the land the desert 
form Cerastes HMasselquistit has been observed. 
Of the Batrachia we have little information be- 
yond that supplied by Kitto, namely, that frogs 
(Rana esculenta) abound in the marshy pools of 
Palestine; that they are of a large size, but are 
not eaten by the inhabitants. The tree-froy (Hyle) 
and toad (Bufo) are also very common. 

Pisces. — Fish were supplied to the inhabitants 
of Patestine both from the Mediterranean and from 
the inland lakes, especially from the Lake of Tibe- 
rias. ‘The men of Tyre brought fish and sold on 
the Sabbath to the people of Jerusalem (Neh. xiii. 
16). The principal kinds which are caught off 
the shores of the Mediterranean are supplied by the 
families Sparide, Percide, Scomberide, Raiada, 
and Pleuronectide. Vhe sea of Galilee has been 
always celebrated for its fish. Burckhardt (Syria, 
p- 852) says the most common species are the 
binny (Cyprinus lepidotus), frequent in all the 
fresh waters of Palestine and Syria, and a fish 
called JVesht, which he describes as being a foot 
long and five inches broad, with a flat body like 
the sole. ‘The Binny is a species of barbel; it is 
the Barbus Binni of Cuv. and Valene., and is said 
by Bruce to attain sometimes to a weight of 70 
lbs.; it is common in the Nile, and is said to 
oceur in all the fresh waters of Syria: the |fesht 
is undoubtedly a species of Chromius, one of the 
Lubride, and is perhaps identical with the C. 
Niloticus, which is frequently represented on Egyp- 
tian monuments. The fish of this lake are, accord - 
ing to old tradition, nearly identical with the fish of 
the Nile; but we sadly want accurate information on 
this point. As to the fishes of ¢vpt and Syria, see 
Ritppell, ., Meue Lische des Nils, in Verhandl. 
Senckenberg. Gescllsch. Frankf., and Heckel, J., 
Die Fische Syriens, in Russegger, Jeetse nach 
Kgypten und Klein-Asien, There does not appear 
to be any separate work published on the fishes of 
the Holy Land. [CaArErnaAuM, i. 382.] 

Concerning the other divisions of the animal 
kingdom we have little information. Jfolluscs are 
numerous; indeed in few areas of similar extent 
could so larve a number of land molluses be found ; 
Mr. Tristram collected casually, and without search, 
upwards of 100 species in a few weeks. The land 
shells may be classified in four groups. In the 
north of the country the prevailing type is that of 
the Greek and Turkish mountain region, numer- 
ous species of the genus Clausilia, and of opaque 
Bulimi and Pupe predominating. On the coast 





The ass is capable of bearing greater burdens rela- 
tively to its size than any other draught animal. Its 
loud of wheat or flour is more than half that of a full- 
grown mule, und a third of the load of a camel. It 
ix common jn the ast to see loads of brushwood, as 
broad as the streets will allow, and eight feet high, 
borue by a little donkey which is quite concealed under 
his monstrous burden. Gr P 
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and in the plains the common shells of the Kast! of the magnificent Sphinz Ner# feeds in swarma 
Mediterranean basin abound, e. uv. //elix Pisana,' on the oleanders by the banks of the Jordan. Bees 
i, Syresea, ete. In the south, in the hill country; are common. [BEE.] At least three species of 
of Judea, occurs a very interesting vroup, chiefly ; scorpions have been distinguished. Spiders are 
confined to the genus //celic, three subdivisions of | common. The Abu Hanakein, noticed as occur- 
Which may be typitied by // Bovssrcrt, 1. Scet-| ring at Sinai by Burckhardt, which appears to be 
zona, H. tubcreulosa, recalling by their thick, cal-} some species of Galeodes, one of the Solpugide, 
careous, lustreless coating, the prevalent types of , probably may be found in Palestine. Locusts oe- 
Eeypt, Arabia, and Sahara. In the valley of the, casionally visit Palestine and do infinite damage. 
Jordan the prevailing group is a subdivision of the’ Ants are numerous; some species are described in 
genus Bulimus, rounded, semi-pellucid, and lus-, the Journal of the Linnean Society, vi. No. 21, 
trous, very numerous in species, Which are fur the; which were collected by Mr. Hanbury in the au- 
most part peculiar to this district. The reader|tumn of 1860. Of the Annclida we have no in- | 
will find a list of Jfedlusea found in the neighbor- | formation; while of the whole sub-kingdoms of ) 
hood of Jerusalem, in the An. and Mag. of Nat.| Calcnterata and Protozoa we are completely igno- | 

fist. vie No. 34, p. 3t2. The following remark | rant. 
of a resident in Jerusalem may be mentioned.| It has been remarked that in its physical char- 
‘No shells are found in the Dead Sea or on its | acter Palestine presents on a small scale an epitome 
margin except the bleached specimens of .felanop-| of the natural features of all regions, mountainous 
sis, Meriiee, and various Unionide, which have] and desert, northern and tropical, maritime and in- 
been washed down by the Jordan, and afterwards | land, pastoral, arable, and volcanic. This fact, 
drifted on shore. In fact, so intense is the bitter-| which has rendered the allusions in the Scriptures 
saline quality of its waters that no mollusc (nor,| so varied as to afford familiar illustrations to the 
so far as IT know, any other living creature) can | people of every climate, has had its natural effect 
exist in itt These may be typitied by 2. Jordani| on the zovlozy of the country. In no other dis 
and 2. Adegpensis. Ot the Crusfaeca we know | trict, nut even on the southern slopes of the Hima- 
searcely anything. Lord Lindsay observed large | layah, are the typical fauna of so many distinct re- 
numbers of a small erab in the sands near Akaba. | gions and zones brought into such close juxtapesi- 
Hasselquist (7'rar. p. 258) speaks of a © running 
crab” seen by him on the ceasts of Svria and 
Egypt. Dr. Batrd has reeently Cita. and Mag. 
N. HM. viii. No. 45, p. 209) described an interesting 
furm of Entomostracous Crustacean, which he terms 
Branchipus eatntus, reared trom mud sent him 
from a pool near Jerusalem. Five other species 
of this group are deseribed by Dr. Baird in the 
An. and May. N. H. tor Oct. 1859. With regard 
to the gsecfs, a number of beetles may be seen 
figured in the Symbole Physic. 
The Lepidoptera of Palestine are ag numerous 
and varied as might have been expected in a land 
of flowers. All the common butterflies of southern 
curope, or nearly allied congeners, are plentiful in 
the cultivated plains and on the hill-sides. Nu- 
merous species of Polyonmatus and Lycena, The- 
cla iets and acecie; many kinds of Portia; the 
lovely Andhoearis cupheno abounds on the lower 
hills in spring, as does Parnassus Apollinus ; more 
than one species of Thais occurs; the cenera Ar- 
gynnis and Melted are abundantly represeuted, 
not so dipparchia, owing probably to the compar- 
ative dryness of the soil. Lidythea (Celtis?) is 
found, and the gorgeous genus bimessa is very 
common in all suitable localities; the almost cos- 
mopolitan Cyndaa Cardut aud Vanessa Atalanta, 
WoL. albu, and Vo Andepa, may be mentioned; 
Papitio Alecanor and some others of the same spe- 
cies flit over the plains of Sharon, aud the caterpillar 
| 


tion. The bear of the snowy heights of Lebanon | 
and the gazelle of the desert may be hunted with- 
in two days’ journey of each other; sometimes even 
the ostrich approaches the southern borders of the 
lund; the wolf of the north and the leopard of 
the tropics howl within hearing of the same biv- 
ouac; while the falcons, the linnets and buntings, 
recall the familiar inhabitants of our English fields, 
the sparkling little sun-bird (Cinnyris osea), and 
the grackle of the glen (Amydrus Tristramu) in- 
troduce us at once to the most brilliant types of the 
bird-hfe of Asia and 8. Africa. 

Within a walk of Bethlehem, the common frog 
of Iengland, the chameleon, and the gecko of Afri- 
ea, nny be found almost in company; and descend- 
ing to the lower forms of animal life, while the 
northern valleys are prolific in Clausilie and other 
genera of molluses common to Europe, the valley 
of the Jordan presents types of its own, and the 
hill country of Judmwa produces the same type of 
Helices as is found in Egypt and the African Sa- 
hava. So in insects, while the familiar forms of 
the butterflies of Southern Europe are represented | 
on the plain of Sharon, the Apollo butterfly of the 
Alps is recalled on Mount Olivet by the exquisite 
Parnassius Apollinus hovering over the same plants 
as the sparkling Thais medicaste and the Libythea 
(Celtis ?), northern representatives of sub-tropical 
lepidoptera. 

It the many travellers who year by year visit the 


———— 


fish are never found in deep pools or lakes. Mr. Poole 
observed also a number of aquatic birds diving fre 
quently in the Dead Sea, and thence concluded, justly, 
Sir J. Richardson thinks, “that they must have found 
something edible there.’ It would, moreover, be 80 
interesting question to determine whether some species 
of Artemia (brine-shrimp) may not exist in the shallow 


@ 'This statement with regard to the total absence 
of organic life in the Dead Sex is confirmed by almost 
every traveller, and there can be no doubt as to its 
general accuracy. Tt is, however, but right to state 
that Mr. Poole discovered some small fish in a brine- 
spring, about LOO yards cistant froin, and 30 feet above 
the level of the Dead Sea, which he was inclined to 
think had been produced from fish i the sea (see | pools at the extreme south end of the Salt Lake. In 
Geograph, Journal for 1850). These fish have been | the open tanks at Lymington myriads of these trans- 
identified by Sir J. Richardson with Cyprinodon Haim-| parent little brine-shrimps (they are about half aa 
monis, Cnv. et Val. xvii. 169; seo Proceed. of Zovlog.| inch in length) are seen swimming actively about m 
Soc. for 1856, p. 371. Mr. Tristram observes that he| water every pint of which contains as much as 4 qcsP 
found in the Sahara Cyprinodon dispar in hot salt-| ter of a pound of salt! 
bprings where the water was shallow, but that these 
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Holy Land would pay some attention to its zodlogy, tions at Jerusalem may be stated generally as fol- 
by bringing home collections and by investigations | lows. January is the coldest month, and July and 
in the country, we snould soon hope to have a fair | August the hottest, though June and September 








knowledge of the fauna of a land which in this 
respect has been so much neglected, and should 
doubtless gain much towards “the elucidation of 
many passages of Holy Scripture. 

W. HH. and Hi. B. Tristram. 

* Our most convenient manual on the Wadural 
History of the Bible at present is that of Mr. ‘Tris- 
tram, published by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. (London, 1867.) The. contri- , 
butions of Dr. G. E. Post, in this edition of the! 
Dictionary, will be found to be important to this 
branch of science. LI. 

TnEr CLIMATE. — No materials exist for an ac- 
curate account of the climate of the very diflerent 
regions of Palestine. Besides the casual notices 
of. travellers (often unscientific persons), the follow- 
ing observations are all that we possess: — 

(1.) Averave monthly temperatures at Jerusalem, 
taken between June 1851, and Jan. 1855, inclusive, 
by Dr. R. G. Barclay, of Beyrat and Jerusalem, 
and published by him in a paper “ On the State of 
Medical Science in Syria,” in the WV. American 
Medico-Chirurgical Review (Philadelphia), vol. i. 
705-718.¢4 

(2.) A set of observations of temperature, 206 
in all, extending from Noy. 19, 1838, to Jan. 16, 
1839, taken at Jerusalem, Jafla, Nazareth, and 
Beyrit, by Russegyver, and given in his work 
(fteisen, iii. 170-185). 

(3.) The writer is indebted to his friend Mr. 


James Glaisher, F. R.S., fora table showing the | 


mean temperature of the air at Jerusalem for each 
month, from May, 1843, to May, 1844;% and at 
Beyrit, from April, 1842, to May, 1845. 

(4.) Register of the fall of rain at Jerusalem 
from 1846 to 1849, and 1850 to 1854, by Dr. R.! 
G. Barclay (as above). 

1. Temperature. — The results of these observa- 





@ These observations are inserted in Dr. Barclay’s 
work (City of the Great King, p. 428), and are accom- 
panied by his comments, the result of a residence of 
several years in Jerusalem (see also pp. 48-5). 

& There is considerable variation in the above turee 
sets of observations, as will be seen from the fullowing 
som parative table of the mean temperatures of Jcru- 
salem : — 


Month. (1.) (2.) 


;  (8.) 
Jon 49.4 1 4747 
Hep 54-4 53.7 
March 55-7 60 
April 61.4 54.7 
May 73.8 66.8 
June 5.2 71.7 
July 79.1 "7.3 
Aug. 79.8 72.6 
Sept. 17 (Meanof67} 72.2 
obs. from 
on {Tea | Ber gee| ed 
Noy 63.8 58.9 
Der 54.5 62 47.4 
theyear.g | 06-5 62.6 





are nearly ag warm. In the first-named month the 
average temperature is 49.10 Fabr., and greatest 
| cold 28°; in July and Aucust the averawe is 78.49; 
with greatest heat 92° in the shade and 143° in the 
sun. The extreme range ina single year was 52°; 
the mean annual temperature 65.69. Though 
| varying so much during the different seasons, the 
climate is on the whole pretty uniform from) year 
to year. Thus the thermometric variation in the 
same latitude on the west coast of North America 
is nearly twice as uvreat. ‘The isothermal line of 
mean «annual temperature of Jerusalem passes 
through California and Florida (to the north of 
Mobile), and Dr. Barclay remarks that in tempera- 
ture and the periodicity of the seasons there is a 
| close analogy between Valestine and the former 
state. The isothermal line also passes through 
Gibraltar, and near Madeira and the Bermudas. 
The heat, though extreme during the four mid- 
sumnier months, js much alleviated by a sea-breeze 
from the N.W., which blows with creat regularity 
from 10 A.M. till LO p.m.* and from this and other 
unexplained causes the heat is rarely oppressive, 
jexcept during the occasional presence of the Kham- 
isin or sirocco, and is said to be much more bear- 
lable than even in many parts of the western world ¢ 
Which are deemed tropical. The Khamsin blows 
| during February, Mareh, and April (Wildenbruch) 


It is most oppressive when it comes from the east, 
bearing the heat and sand of the desert with it, 
and during its continuance darkening the air and 
filling everything witb fine dust (Miss Beaufort, ii. 
2233). 

During January and Vebruary snow often falls 
| to the depth of a foot or more, though it may not 
‘make its appearance for several years tovether. In 
1854-55 it remained on the ground for a fortnight. 
Nor is this of late occurrence only, but is reported 
by Shaw in 1722. In 1818 it was between two 
and three fect. deep.¢ In 1754 a heavy fall took 
place, and twenty-five persons are said to have 
been frozen to death at Nazareth.’ Snow is re- 
peatedly mentioned in the poetical books of the Bi- 
ble, and must therefore have been known at that 
time (Vs. Ixvili. 14, exlvii. 16; Is. ly. 10, &e.). 
But in the narrative it only appears twice (L Macc. 
xiii. 22; 2 Sam. xxiii. 20). 

Thin ice is occasionally found on pools or sheets 
of water; and pieces of ground out of the reach 
of the sun's rays remain sometimes slightly frozen 
for several days. But this is a rare occurrence, and 
no injury is done to the vegetation by frost, nor do 
plants require shelter during winter (Barclay). 

Observations made at Jerusalem are not appli- 
cable to the whole of the highland, as is obvious 
from Russegver's at Nazareth. ‘These show us the 
result of fifty-five observations, extending from 





It is understood that a resular gseries of observa 
tions, with standard barometer, thermometer, and 
rain-gauge, was made for 10 years by the late Dr. 
M’Gowan of the Hospital, Jerusalem, but the record 
of them has unfortunately been mislaid. 

¢ Barclay, p.48; Rob. Bill. Res. i. 430; also Schwara, 
p. 827. 

d Jewish Intelligencer, 1856, p. 137, note. 

e] Elle hoch,” Scholz, quoted by Von Raumer, 
p. 79. 

J 8. Schulz, quoted by Von Raumer. 


Sch wars, p. 
326. 
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Dec. 15 to 26: hixhest temp. 58.5°, lowest 46°, 
mean 53°, all considerably lower than those taken 
at Jerustlem a fortnight before. 

2. Lain, — The result of Dr. Barclay’s observa- 
lions ig to show that the ereatest fall of rain at 
Jerusalem in a single sear was 83 inches,? and the 
smallest. 44, the inean being 61.6 inches. The 
gTeatest fall in any one month (Dee. 1830) was 
33.8, and the createst in three months (Dec. 1850, 
Jan. and Feb. 1851) 72.4. These figures will be 
best appreciated by reeollecting that the average 
rain-fall of London during the whole vear is only 
25 inches, and that in the wettest parts of the 
country, such as Cumberland and Devon, it rarely 
exceeds 6U inches. 

As in the time of our Saviour (Luke xii. 5-4), 
the rains come chiefly from the S. or S. W. They 
commence at the end of October or beginning of 
November, and continue with ereater or less con- 
stancy till the end of February or middle of March, 
and occasionally, though rarely, till the end of 
April. lt is not a heavy, eontinuous rain, so much 
as a succession of severe showers or storms with 
intervening periods of fine bright weather, permit- 
ting the grain crops to grow and ripen. And al- 
though the season is not divided by any entire 
cessation of rain for a lengthened interval, as some 
represent, yet there appears to be a diminution in 
the fall for a few weeks in December and January, 
after which it begins again, and continues during 
February and till the conelusion of the season. 
On the uplands the barley-harvest (which precedes 
the wheat) should begin about the last week of 
May, so that it is preceeded by five or six weeks of 
sunnner weather. Any falling-off in the rain dur- 
ing the winter or spring is very prejudicial to the 
harvest; and, as in the days of the prophet Amos, 
nothing could so surely ceeasion the ereatest dis- 
tress or be so fearful a threat as a drought three 
months before harvest (Amos iv. 7). 

There is much difference of opinion as to whether 
the former and the latter rain of Scripture are rep- 
resented by the beginning and end of the present 
rainy season, separated by the slight interval men- 
tioned above (e. g. Nenrick, “hence, p. 33), or 
whether, as Dr. Barelay (City, &e. p. 54) and others 
aflirmn, the latter rain took place after the harvest, 
about midsummer, and has been withheld as a pun- 
ishinent. for the sins of the nation. This will be 
best discussod under RAIN. 

Between April and November there is, with the 
rarest exceptions, an uninterrupted succession of 
fine weather, and skies without a cloud. Thus the 
year divides itself into two, and only two, seasons 
—as indeed we see it constantly divided in the 
Bible — ** winter and summer,” “ cold and _ heat,” 
“geed-time and harvest.” 


a Here again there is considerable discrepancy, 
since Mr. Poole (Geogr. Journal, xxvi. 57) states that 
Dr. M’'Gowan had registered the greatest quantity in 
one year at 108 inches. 

b At Bp. Mm. on the 25th Nov. Russegger’s thermom- 
cter at Jerusalem showed a temp. of 62.89; but when 
he arrived at Jericho at 56.30 rp. mM. on the 27th it had 
risen to 72.5°. At 7.30 the following morning it was 
63.59, against 58° at Jerusalem on the 25th; and at 
noon, at the Jordan, it had risen to 819. At Marsaba, 
at ll a. M. of the 29th, it was 66°; and on returning 
‘o Jerusalem on the Ist Dec. it again fell to an average 
of 61°. An observation recorded by Dr. Robinson (iii. 
810) at Sakht (Succoth), m the central part of the 
Tordan Valley, on May 14, 1852, in the shade, and close 
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During the summer the dews are very heavy, 
and often saturate the traveller's tent as if a shower 
had passed over it. The nights, especially towards 
sunrise, are very cold, and thick fogs or mists are 
common all over the country. Thunder-storms of 
great violence are frequent during the winter 
months. 

3. So much for the climate of Jerusalem and 
the highland generally. In the lowland districts, 
on the other hand, the heat is much greater and 
more oppressive,> owing to the quantity of vapor 
in the atmosphere, the absence of any breeze, the 
sandy nature of the soil, and the manner in which 
the heat is confined and reflected by the inclosing 
heights; perhaps also to the internal heat of the 
earth, due to the depth below the sea level of the 
wreater part of the Jordan Valley, and the remains 
of volcanic agency, which we have already shown 
to be still in existence in this very depressed re- 
gion [p. 2305 6]. No indication of these condi- 
tions is discoverable in the Bible, but Josephus was 
aware of them (B. J. iv. 8, § 3), and states that 
the neighborhood of Jericho was so much warmer 
than the upper country that linen clothing was 
worn there even when Judea was covered with 
snow. This is not quite confirmed by the experi- 
ence of modern travellers, but it appears that when 
the winter is at its severest on the highlands, and 
both eastern and western mountains are white with 
snow, no frost visits the depths of the Jordan Val- 
ley, and the greatest cold experienced is produced 
by the driving rain of tempests (Seetzen, Jan. 9, 
ii. 300). The vegetation already mentioned a 
formerly or at present existing in the district— 
palms, indigo, sugar — testifies to its tropical heat. 
The harvest in the Ghor is fully a month in ad- 
vance of that on the highlands, and the fields of 
wheat are still green on the latter when the grain is 
being threshed in the former (Rob. Bibl. Res. i. 48. 
581, iii. 314). Thus Burckhardt on May 5 found 
the barley of the district between Tiberias and Bei- 
san nearly all harvested, while on the upland plains 
of the Hauran, from which he had just descended, 
the harvest was not to conimence for fifteen days. 
In this fervid and moist atmosphere irrigation alone 
is necessary to insure abundant crops of the finest 
grain (Rob. i. 550). 

4. The climate of the maritime lowland exhibits 
many of the characteristics of that of the Jordan 
Valley,¢ but, being much more elevated, and ex- 
posed on its western side to the sea-breezes, is not 
so oppressively hot. Russegger’s observations at 
Jaffa (Dec. 7 to 12) indicate only a slight advance 
in temperature on that of Jerusalem. But Mr. 
Glaisher’s observations at Beyrdt (mentioned 
above) show on the other hand that the tempera- 
ture there is considerably higher, the Jan. being 





to aspring, gives 92°, which is the very highest reading 
recorded at Jerusalem in July: later on the same day 
it was 93°, in a strong N. W. wind (p. 314). On May 18, 
1838S, at Jericho, it was 91° in the shade and te 
breeze. Dr. Anderson (p. 184) found it 106° Fabr. 
‘through the first half of the night ” at the 8. E. cor 
ner of the Dead Sea. In a paper on the * Climate of 
Palestine,” ete., in the Edinburgh New Philos. Journal 
for April, 1862, published while this sheet was passing 
through the press, the mean annual temperature of 
Jericho is stated as 72° Fahr., but without giving 80Y 
authority. 

¢ Robinson (ii. 228), on June 8, 1888, found the ther 
mometer §8° Fahr. before sunrise, at Beit Netti, ot 
the lower hills overlooking the Plain of Philistis. 
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64°, July 82°, and the mean for the year 69.3°.| the Holy Land; 
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The situation of Beyrfitt (which indeed is out of | found to contain nearly all necessary informa- 
the confines of the Holy Land) is such as to ren-| tion: ? — 


der its climate very sultry. ‘This district retains 


1. Josephus. — Invaluable, both for its own sake, 


much tropical vege stion; all along the coast from | and as an accompaniment and elucidation of the 


Gaza to Beyrift, aid inland as far as Ramleh andj Bible narrative. 
Lydd, the date-palm flourishes and fruits abun- | knowledge of the country. 


Josephus had a very intimate 
[fe possessed both the 


dantly, and the orange, sycamore-fig, pomeyran-| Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint, and knew them 
Js » SY $) | ! 
ate, and banana grow luxuriantly at Jath. and | well; and there are many places in his works which 


other places. 


Here also the harvest is in advance | show that he knew how to compare the various 


of that of the mountainous districts (Thomson, | books together, and combine their scattered notices 


Land and Book, p. 543). In the lower portions of | 
this extensive plain frost and snow are as little 
known as they are in the Ghor. But the heights, | 
even in summer, are often very chilly,* and the 
sunrise is frequently obscured by a dense low log, 
(Thomson, pp. 490, 542; Rob. 11. 19). North of | 
Carmel slight frosts are occasionally experienced. 

In the winter months, however, the climate of 
these regions ‘s very similar to that of the south 
of France or tle maritime districts of the north of 
Italy. Napoleon, writing from Gaza on the “8th 
Ventose (26 Feb.), 1799,” says, “* Nous sommes ici 
dans l’eau et la boue jusqu’aux genoux. Il fait 
ici le méme froid et le méme temps qu’a Paris 
dans cette saison’? (Corr. de Napoléon, No. 3,993). 
Berthier to Marmont, from the same place (2) 
Dec. 1798), says, ‘ Nous trouvons ici un pays 
qui ressemble & la Provence et le climat a celui 
d’Kurope"’ (.Mém. du Duc de Raguse, ii. 56). 

A register of the weather and vevetation of the 
twelve mouths in Palestine, referring especially to 
the coast region, is given by Colonel vou Wilden- 
bruch iu Geogr. Society's Journal, xx. 232. A 

d deal of similar information will be found in 
a tabular form on Petermann’s Physical Map of 
Palestine in the Biblical Atlas of the Tract So- 
ciety. 

The permanence of the climate of Palestine, on 
the ground that the same vegetation which ancient- 
ly flourished there still exists, is ingeniously main- 
tained in a paper on The Climate of Palestine in 
Modern compared to Ancient Times in the /din- 
burgh New Philosophical Journal for April, 1862. 
Reference is therein made to a paper on the same 
subject by Schouw in vol. viii. of the same period- 
ical, p. 311. 

LITERATURE. — The list of works on the Holy 
Land is of prodigious extent. Dr. Robinson, in 
the Appendix to his Biblical Researches, enumer- 
ates no less than 183; to which Bonar (Land of 
Promise) adds a larye number; and even then the 
list is far from complete. 

* A unique work on this branch of bibliography 
is Dr. Tobler’s Bibliotheca Geographica Palestine, 
pp- 265 (Leipzig, 1867). Beginning with A. p. 
333, and coming down to 1866, he enumerates (if 
we have counted right) 1,066 writers in this field 
of exploration and study. They represent all the 
principal nationalities and languages. In most 
wmstances he characterizes the works mentioned 
with reference to their object and critical value. 

H. 

Of course every traveller sees some things which 
none of his predecessors saw, and therefore none 
should be neglected by the student anxious thor- 
oughly to investigate the nature and customs of 





a Chilly sigh: succeeding scorching days, have 
forioed a characteristic of the East ever since the days 
of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 40; Jor. xxxvi. 30). [See Hack- 
ett’s Ilusir. of Scripture, pp. 144-46.] 


in one narrative, in a manner more Jike the pro- 
cesses of modern criticism than of ancient record. 
tle possessed also the works of several ancient. his- 
torians, who survive only through the fraginents he 
hag preserved. And it is evident that he had in 
addition other nameless sources of information, 
now lost to us, which often supplement the Scrip 
ture history in a very important manner. These 
and other things in the writings of Josephus have 
yet to be investigated. Two tracts by Tuch ( Ques- 
tiones de I. Josephi libris, ete., Leipzig, 1850), on 
geographical points, are worth attention. 

2. The Qnomasticon (usually so called) of Eu- 
sebius and Jerome. <A tract of Eusebius (1340), 
“concerning the names of places in the Sacred 
Seriptures;’’ translated, freely and with many 
additions, by Jerome (420), and included in his 
works as Liber de Situ et Nominibus Locorum 
Hebraicorum. The original arrangement is ac- 
cording to the Books of Scripture, but it was 
thrown into one general alphabetical order by Bon- 
frere (1631, &e.); and finally edited by J. Clericus, 
Amst. 1707, &. [The best edition is that of Lar- 
sow and Parthey, Berlin, 1862. — A.] ‘This tract 
contains notices (often very valuable, often abso- 
lutely absurd) of the situation of many ancient 
places of Dalestine, as far as they were known to 
the two men who in their day were probably best 
acquainted with the subject. In connection with it, 
see Jerome's Ap. ad Lustochium; pit. Paule— 
an itinerary through a large part of the Holy 
Land. Others of Jerome's Epistles, and his Com- 
mentaries, are full of information on the country. 

3. The most important of the early travellers -— 
from Arculf (A. Dd. 700) to Maundrell (1697) — are 
contained in Marly Travels in Palestine, a volume 
published by Bohn. ‘The shape is convenient, but 
the translation is not always to be implicitly relied 
on. 

4. Reland.— 7. Relandi Palestina ex Monu- 
mentis Veleribus illustrata, 1714. <A treatise on 
the Holy Land in three books: The country ; 
2. The distances; 3. The places; with maps (ex-~ 
cellent for their date), prints of coins and inscrip~ 
tions. feland exhausts all the information ob- 
tainable on lis subject down to his own date (he 
often quotes Maundrell, 1703). His learning is 
immense, he is extremely accurate, always ingen- 
ious, and not wanting in humor. But honesty and 
strong sound sense are his characteristics. A sen- 
tence of his own might be his motto: “ Conjecturie, 
quibus non delectamur’’ (p. 139), or “ Ego nil 
muto’’ (p. 671). 

5. Benjamin of Tudela. — Travels of Rabbi 
Benjamin (in Europe, Asia, and Africa) from 1160- 
73. The best edition is that of A. Asher, 2 vols. 











b A list of all the works on Palestine which have 
any pretensions to importance, with full critical re 
marks, is given by Ritter at the commencement of the 
2d division of his eighth volume (Jordan). 


® 
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184C-41. The part relating to Palestine is con- 
tained in pp. 61-87. The editor's notes contain 
some curious information; but their most valuable : 
part (i, $07-445) is a translation of extracts from 
the work of Esthori B. Mose hap-Parchi on Pales- ! 
tine (ALD. 1514-22). These paxsaves — notices 


of places and identifications — are very valuable. | 


nore so than those of Benjamin. The original 
work, Coflor ra-Pherach, © knop and flower.” has 
heen reprinted, in Hebrew, by iedelmann, Berlin, 
182. 
lated and published by Carnoly (Brax. 1847), but 
they are of Jess value than the two already ni amed. 

6. Abulfeda. — The chief Moslem accounts of } 
the Holy Land are those of Edrisi (cir. 1150), and | 
Abulteda ceir, 1300), transhited under the titles of 
Tabula Syriw, and Dieser. Arabue. — Eextracts 
from these and from the great work of Yakoot are 
given by Sehultens in an Jade Geagraphicus ap- 
pended to his edition of Bohaeddin's Life of Sal- 
adin, folio, 1755. Yakoot has yet to be explored, 
and no doubt he contains a mass of valuable in- 
formation. 

7. Qu sens — Terre Sancte Blicidatio, 
ete. Ant. 1639, 2 vols. folio. The work of a Latin 
monk who lived in the Holy Land for more than 
twelve years, and rose to be Principal and Com- 
missary Apostolic of the country. It is divided 
into eieht books: the first three, general disserta- 
tions: the remainder) + peregrinations "’ through 
the Holy Land, with historical aecounts, and iden- 
tifiecations (often incorrect), and elaborate aceounts 
of the Latin traditions attaching to each spot, and 
of the ecclesiastical establishments, military orders, 
etc. of the time. [Tt has a eopious index. Simi- 
lar information is given by the Abbe Mislin (Les 
Saints Licwr, Paris, 1858, 3 vols. 8vo); but with 
less elaboration than Quaresmius, and in’ too hos- 
tile a vein towards Lamartine aud other travellers. 

8. ‘Phe great burst of modern travel in the Holy 
Land began with Seetzen and Burekhardt. Seet- 
zen resided in Palestine from 1805 to 1807, during 
which time he travelled on both I. and W. of Jor- 
dan. Fle was the first to visit the Hauran, the 
Ghor, and the mountains of Ajhin: he travelled 
completely round the Dead Sea, besides exploring 
the east side a second time. As an experienced 
man of science, Seetzen was charged with collect- 
ing antiquities and natural objects for the Oriental 
Museum at Gotha; and his diaries contain inserip- 
tions, and notices of flora and fauna, ete. They 
have been published in 3 vols., with a 4th vol. of 
notes (but without an index), by Kruse (Berlin, 
1854-59). ‘The Palestine journeys are contained 
in vols. Land 2. Ilis Letters, founded on these 
diaries, and giving their results, are in Zach's 
Monatl. Corresp. vols. 17, 18, 26, 27. 

9. Burekhardt. — Travels m Syria and the Iloly 
Land, 4to, 1822. With the exception of an excur- 
sion of twelve days to Safed and Nazareth, Burek- 
hardt’s journeys S. of Damascus were confined to 
the east of the Jordan. ‘These regions he explored 
and described more completely than Seetzen, or 
any later traveller till Wetzstein (1861), and even 
his researches do not extend over so wide an area. 
Burekhardt made two tours in the Hauran, in one 
of which he penetrated — first of Europeans — into 
the mysterious Leja. The southern portions of the 
Transjordanic country he traversed in his journey 
from Damagius to Petra and Sinai. The fullness 
of the notes which he contrived to keep under the 

rery difficult circumstances in which he travelled is 
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‘astonishing. They contain a multitude of inscrip. 
‘tions, long catalogues of names, plans of sites, ete. 
The strength of his memory is shown not only by 
these notes but by his constant references to books, 
'from which he was completely cut off. His diaries 
are interspersed with lengthened accounts of the 
various districts, and the manners and customs, 
‘commerce, etc., of their inhabitants. Burekhardt’s 


accuracy is universally praised. No doubt justly. 
‘But it should be remembered that on the E. of 


Other Itineranies of Jews have been trans- | 


Jordan no means of testing him as yet exist; 


‘while in other places his descriptions have been 


found imperfect or at variance ¢ with facts. The vol- 


| ‘ume contains an excellent preface by Colonel Leake, 


‘is partia 


‘but is very defective from the waut ofan index. This 
ly supplied in the German translation 
(Weimar, 1823-24, 2 vols. 8vo), which has the ad- 
vantage of having been edited and annotated by 
Gesenius. 

10. Irby and Mangles. — Travels in Egypt and 
Nuhia, Syria and the Holy Land (in 1817-18). 
Hardly worth special notice except for the portions 
which relate their route on the east of Jordan, 
especially about Kerek and the country of Moab 
and Ammon, which are very well told, and with an 
air of simple faithfulness. These portions are con- 
tained in chapters vi. and viii. The work is pub- 
lished in the //ome and Col. Library, 1847. 

11. Robinson. — (1.) Biblical Researches in 
Palcstine, ete., tn 1838: Ist ed. 1841, 3 vols. 8vo; 
2d ed. 1856, 2 vols. 8vo. (2.) Later Bib. Res. in 
1852, 8vo, 1856. Dr. Robinson's is the most 
important work on the Holy Land since Reland. 
His knowledge of the subject and its literature is 
very great, his common sense excellent, his qual- 
ifications as an jnvestigator and a describer re- 
markable. Ile had the rare advantage of being 
accompanied on both occasions by Dr. Eli Smith, 
lony resident in Syria, and perfectly versed in both 
classical and vernacular Arabic. Thus he was en- 
abled to identify a host of ancient sites, which are 
mostly discussed at great length, and with full 
references to the authorities. The drawbacks to 
his work are a want of knowledge of architectural 
art, and a certain dogmatism, which occasionally 
passes into contempt for those who differ with him. 
I{e too uniformly disregards tradition, an extreme 
fully as bad as its opposite in a country like the 

‘ast. 

The first edition has a most valuable Appendix, 
containing lists of the Arabic names of modern 
places in the country, which in the second edition 
are omitted. Both series are furnished with in- 
dexes, but those of Geography and Antiquities might 
be extended with advantage. 

* Physical Geography of the Holy Land, by 
Edward Robinson (Boston, 1865, pp. xvi., 394). 
This is a posthumous work, but eminently worthy 
of the author's reputation. At the outset he points 
out our best sources of a knowledge of sacred geog- 
raphy. ‘The book seems not to have obtained the 
general recognition which it deserves. H. 

12. W ilson. — The Lands of the Bible visited, 
ete., 1847, 2 vols. 8vo. Dr. Wilson traversed the 
Holy Land twice, but without going out of the 
usual routes. Le paid much attention to the to- 
poyraphy, and keeps a constant eye on the reports 
of his predecessor Dr. Robinson. His book cannot 
be neglected with safety by any student of the coun- 


a For examples of this see Robinson, Bidl. Res. in 
828, 408, 478, 494. Stanley, Sinat § Pal. pp. 61, 72 
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try; but it is chiefly valuable for its careful and 
detailed accounts of the religious bodies of the 
East, especially the Jews and Samaritans. His 


Indian labors having accustomed him to Arabic, | Bible narrative. 
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a care for the smallest details of the picture, which 
no one else has yet displayed, and which render his 
descriptions a most valuable commentary on the 
The work contains an Appendix 


he was able to converse freely with all the people he , on the Topographical ‘Terms of the Bible, of inipor- 
met, and his inquiries were generally made in the | tance to students of the English version of the 


| 
| 


direction just named. His notice of the Samaritans 
is unusually full and accurate, and illustrated by 
copies and translations of documents and informa- 
tion not elsewhere given. 

* Bonar and McCheyne's Narrative of a Mission 
to the Jews in Palestine (Edinb. 1852), often re- 
printed, continues to be one of the best sources of 
information on this subject. H. 

13. Schwarz. — A Descripltice Geography, ete., 
of Palestine, Philad. 1850, 8vo. A translation of 
a work originally published in Hebrew (Sepher 7'c- 
buoth, Jerusalem, 5605, A. D. 1845) by Rabbi Joseph 
Schwarz. ‘Taking as his basis the catalogues of 
Joshua, Chronicles, etc., and the numerous topo- 
graphical notices of the Rabbinical books, he pro- 
ceeds systematically through the country, suygest- 
ing identifications, and often giving curious and 
valuable information. The American translation is 
almost useless for want of an index. This is in 
some measure supplied in the German version, Luts 
heilige Land, ete., Frankfurt a. M. 1852. 

1f. De Sauley. — Voyage autour de la Mer 
Morte, etc., 1853, 2 vols. 8vo, with das of Maps 
and [lates, lists of Plants and Insects. lnterest- 
ing rather from the unusual route taken by the 
author, the boldness of his theories, and the atlas 
of admirably engraved maps and plates which ac- 
companies the text, than for its own merits. Like 
many }'rench works, it has no index. ‘Translated: 
Narrative of a Journey, ete., 2 vols. 8vo, 1854. 
See The Dead Sea, by Rev. A. A. Isaacs, 1857. 
Also a valuable Letter by “A Vilvrim,’’ in the 
Atheneum, Sept. 9, 1854. 

* De Saulcy has also published: Voyage en 
Terre Sainte, 2 vols., Paris, 1865, 8vo, with 
maps and woud-cuts. Les derniers jours de Je- 
rusilem, Paris, 1866, 8vo, with views, plans, and 
a map of the Iloly City. These works are re- 
garded as nore valuable than his earlier volumes. 

A. 

15. Lynch. — Official Report of the United 
States Expedition to explore the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan, 4to, Baltimore, 1852. Contains the daily 
Record of the Expedition, and separate Reports on 
the Ornithology, Botany, and Geology. The last 
of these Keports is more particularly described at 
pp. 2303, 2304. 

* L. Vignes. — Extrait des Notes d'un Voyage 
Pexploration ala Mer Morte, dans le Wady Ara- 
bah, ete. (Paris, 1865). I. 

16. Stanley. — Sinai and Palestine, 1853 [6th 
ed. 1866], 8vo. Professor Stanley's work differs 
from those of his predecessors. Like them he 
made a lengthened journey in the country, is 
intimately acquainted with all the authorities, an- 
cient and modern, and has himself made some of 
the most brilliant identifications of the historical 
sites. But his great object seems to have been not 
so much to make fresh discoveries, as to apply those 
already made, the structure of the country and the 
peculiarities of the scenery, to the elucidation of the 
history. This he has done with a power and a 
delicacy truly remarkable. ‘To the sentiment and 
eloquence of Lamartine, the genial freshness of Miss 
Martineau, and the sound judgment of Robinson, 
he adds a reverent appreciation of the subject, and 
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Scriptures. 

See also a paper on * Sacred Geography ’’ by 
Professor Stanley in the Quarterly Review, No. 
elxxxviii. 

* }or valuable monographic sketches, see Rosen's 
art. Dis Thal u. die Umgegend flebrons, in 
Zeitsch. der D, AM. Gesellschaft, xii. 477-513, and 
Pastor Valentiner's Beitrag zur Topographic des 
Stammes Benjamin, ibid. xii. 161 ff. 

The Bibliotheca Sucra (vols. i.-xxvi., 1844-1869) 
is particularly rich in articles on Biblical geography 
from Dr. Robinson and various .Ainerican mission- 
aries in Palestine and other parts of the Last. The 
July number for 1869 (pp. 541-{1) contains a 
valuable paper on Mount Lebanon by Dr. Laurie, 
founded in part on his own personal observations. 

Lf. 

17. Tobler. — Bethlehem, 1849: Topographie 
ron Jerusalem u. seine Umgebungen, 1854. These 
works are models of patient industry and research. 
They contain ererything that has been said by 
eversbody on the subject, and are truly valuable 
storehouses for those who are unable to refer to the 
originals. Lis Dritle Wanderung, 8vo, 1859, de- 
seribes a district but little known, namely, part of 
Philistia and the country between Hebron and Ram- 
leh, and thus possesses, in addition to the merits 
above nained, that of novelty. It contains a sketch- 
inap of the latter district, which corrects former 
naps in some important points. 

* Pr. Tobler made a fourth journey to Palestine 
in 1865. His main object was to revisit Nazareth 
and collect materials for a special history of that 
place. But owing to cholera there, he was com- 
pelled to give up that purpose, and after a hurried 
visit to Jerusalem, returned to Europe. For the 
results of this journey see his Nazareth in Palis- 
fina (Berlin, 1806), described in uote c, p. 2072 
(Amer. ed.). If. 

18. Van de Velde. Syria and Palestine, 2 
vols. 8vo, 1854. Contains the narrative of the au- 
thor’s journeys while engaged in preparing his large 
Map of the Holy Land (1858), the best map yet 
published [Deutsche Ausgabe. nach d. 2¢ Aufl. d. 
“¢Map of the Holy Land,” Gotha, 1868, consider- 
ably improved]. A condensed edition of this work, 
omitting the purely personal details too frequently 
introduced, would be useful. Wan de Velde's 3/e- 
moir, 8vo, 1858, gives elevations, latitudes and 
longitudes, routes, and much very excellent infor- 
mation. His Pays d'/sracl (Paris, 1857-58], 100 
colored lithovraphs from original sketches, are accu- 
rate and adimirably executed, and many of the 
views are unique. 

19. Ritter. — Die Vergleichende Erdkunde, eu 
The six volumes of Ritter’s great geographical 
work which relate to the peninsula of Sinai, fhe 
Holy Land. and Syria, and form together Rand 
viii. They may be conveniently designated by the 
following names, which the writer has adopted in 
his other articles: 1. Sinai. 2. Jordan. 3. Syria 
(Index). 4. Valestine. 5. Lebanon. 6. Damas- 
cus (Index). 

* The parts of this great work relating to the 
Sinaitie Peninsula and Palestine proper have been 
condensed and translated, with brief additions. vy 
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Wiliam i Gage, 4 vols. 8vo (London and New 
York, 1866). H. 


20. Of more recent works the following may be 
noticed: Porter, Avre Years in: Damascus, the 
Hauran, ete., 2 vols. 8ve, 1855; Handbook for 
Syria and Palestine, 1858 [uew ed., 2 vols., 1868]. 
Bonar, The Land of Promise, 1858. Thomson, 
The Land and the Book, 1859. The fruit of 
twenty-five vears’ residence in the Holy Land, by 
a shrewd and intelligent observer. | Wetzstein, 
Reisebevicht tther Hanran und die beiden Tracho- 
nen, 1860, with wood-cuts, a plate of inscriptions, 
and a map of the district by Kiepert. The first 
attempt at a real exploration of those extraordinary 
rezions east of the Jordan, which were partially 
visited by Durekhardt, and recently by Cyril Gra- 
ham (Cianhbridge Essays, W583 Trans. RS. Lit. 
1860, ete.). (Mr. Porter has given the results of his 
exploration of this region. in his Gert Cilles of 
Bashan (1866).— H.] Drew, Seripture Lands in 
Conncetion with ther History, 60. 

Two works by ladies claim especial notice. 
Egyptian Scpulchres and Syrian Shrines, by Miss 
I. A. Beaufort. 2 vols. 1861. The 2d vol. contains 
the record of six months’ travel and residence m 
the Holy Land, and is full of heen and delicate 
observation, caught with the eve of an artist, and 
characteristically recorded. Domesle Lire in Pal- 
estine, by Miss Rogers (1862), is, what its name 
purports, an account of a visit of several years to 
the Holy Land, during which, owing to her broth- 
er's position, the author had opportunities of seeing 
at leisure the interiors of many unsophisticated 
Arab and Jewish households, in places out of the 
ordinary track, sueh as few Englishwomen ever be- 
fore enjoyed, and certainly none have recorded. 
These she has deseribed with «reat. skill and fidel- 
ity, and with an abstinence from descriptions of 
matters out of her proper path or at second-hand 
whieh is truly admirable. 

It. still remains, however, for some one to do for 
Svria what Mr. Lane has so. faultessly aceom- 


plished for Egypt, the more to be desired because | 


the time is fast passing, and Syria is becoming every 
ay more leavened by the West. 

* Other recent works: — C. Furrer, Wenderun- 
gen durch Pakistina, Zuvieh, 1863. (* Much that 
ia new and fresh.’ — ‘Tobler.) HL. B. ‘fristrany, 
The Land of Isracl; a Journal of Travels in 
Palestine, undertaken with spectal reforcnee to us 
Physical Character, Lond. 1865; 2d ed. 1866. 
(Valuable.) Ie. Arnaud, La Palestine anerenne 
et moderne, ou geograplie hist. et physique de la 
Terre Sainte. Arce 3 cart. chromo-lithogr. Paris 
et Strasb. 1868. C. P. Caspari, Chreonol..geogr. 
Kinleitung in das Leben Jesu Christi. Nebst vier 
Karten u. Planen, Wamb. 1869. N.C. Burt, Zhe 
Land and its Story; or the Sacred [Mistortcal Ge- 
ogr. of Palestine, N. ¥. 1869. In the two follow- 
ing important works by learned Jews, a compara- 
tively untrodden field is explored: J. Derenbourg, 
Lesai sur Chist. et lia geog. de la Palestine, @apres 
les Thalmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques, 
le partie, Paris, 1867; and A. Neubauer, La 
geographie du Talmud; memowre courunne par 
Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, Paris, 1868. 

A. 

Views. — Two extensive collections of Views of 
the Holy Land exist — those of Bartlett and of 
noberts. Pictorially beautiful as these plates are, 
they are not so useful to the student as the very 
accurate views of William Tipping, Esq. (published 
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in Traill's Josephus), some of which have been in- 
serted in the article JERUSALEM. There are some 
instructive views taken from photographs, in the 
last edition of Keith's Land of Israel. Photo- 
eraphs have been published by Frith, Robertson, 
Rev. G. W. Bridges, and others. Photographs 
Ihave also been taken by Salzmann, whose Loom 
| are accompanied by a treatise, Jérusalem, e, 
ete. (Paris, 1856). 
* Those of Mr. Frith (see above) are sixty in 
number, and are superbly executed (on cards of 
112 inches by 15). They embrace views of places 
jand antiquities in Egypt and [dumea, as well as 
in Palestine. A large and splendid collection of 
' photographs accompanies the Ordnance Survey of 
' Jerusalem. ‘They furnish a panoramic view of the 
city and its environs (Olivet, Gethsemane, Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, etc.), a view of important sections 
‘of the city walls, and the walls of the Mosque of 
Omar, of the principal modern edifices, of numerous 
ancient monuments, ete., ete. The Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund has published numerous photo- 
graphs of places, ruins, and scenery in the Holy 
Land (numbering 348). H. 

Maps. — Mr. Van de Velde’s map, already men- 
tioned, has superseded all its predecessors; but 
much still remains to be done in districts out of 
.the track usually pursued by travellers. On the 
jeast’ of Jordan, Kiepert’s map (in Wetzstein’s 
Hauran) is as vet the only trustworthy document. 
The new Admiralty surveys of the coast are under- 
stood to be rapidly approaching completion, and 
will leave nothing to be desired. 

* The best collection of maps for the geography 
of Palestine, both ancient and modern, is no doubt 
the Bible Adlas of Maps and Plans, by Samud 
Clark, M. A. (Lond. 1853), published by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It con- 
tains an Index compiled by Mr. Grove, represent- 
“ine all the instances of the occurrence “ of any geo- 
uraphical name in the English version of the 0. 
and N. Testaments and the Apocrypha, with its 
original in Hebrew or Greek, and the modern rame 
of its site, whether known or only conjectured. In 
all cases, what may be regarded as certain is dis- 
tinguished from what is uncertain.’ It contains 
also important dissertations and notes on questions 
relating to the identification of places and points 
of archwology, history, and exegesis. 

Dr. Theodor Menke, Bibel-Atlis in 8 Blattern 
(Gotha, 1868). Similar to the preceding, but tess 
complete. In addition to other points, it illustrates 
especially the topography of Jerusalem in the light 
of recent discoveries. Prominence is given to the 
ethnography of the ante-[lebrew nations or races. 
It is a vreat convenience that the author distin- 
guishes rivers and JVacies from each other by differ- 
ent signs on the map. 

The Jarze wall Jap of Palestine and other 
perts of Syria, by TH. 8. Osborn, LL. D. and Ly- 
man Coleman, D. D., Philad. [1868 ?], 6 ft. by 9, 
is well adapted to its purpose. There is a good 
relief map of Palestine by H. W. Altmiiller, Das 
Heilige Land au, der Libanon tn plasticher Dar- 
stelluny nach den neuesten Forschungen, Cassel, 
Ik60. A Reliefplan von Jerusalem was cho 
published by Altmiiller in 1859; “improved and 
corrected by Conrad Schick,” Cassel, 1865. H. 

Of works on Jerusalem the following may be 
named ; — 

Williams. — The Holy City: 2d ed.,2 vols. 8v0, 
1849. Contains a detailed history of Jerusalex. 
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m: account of the modern town, and an essay on 
the architectural history of the Church of the Sep- 
ulchre by Professor Willis. Mr. Williams in most 
if not all cases supports tradition. 

Barclay. — The Cityofthe Great King: Philad. 
1858. An account of Jerusalem as it was, is, and 
will be. Dr. B. had some peculiar opportunities of 
investigating the subterranean passages of the city 
and the Haram area, and his book contains many 
valuable notices. His large map of Jerusalem and 
Environs, though badly engraved, is accurate and 
useful, giving the form of the ground very well. 

Fergusson. — The Ancient Topography of Je- 
rusalem, etc., 1847, with 7 plates. ‘I'reats of the 
Temple and the walls of ancient Jerusalem, and 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and is full of the 
most original and ingenious views, expressed in the 
boldest languaye. From architectural arguments 
the author maintains the so-called Mosque of Omar 
to be the real Holy Sepulchre. He also shows that 
the Temple, instead of occupying the whole of the 
Haram area, was confined to its southwestern 
corner. Ilis arguments have never been answered 
or even fairly discussed. The remarks of some of 
his critics are, however, dealt with by Mr. I. in a 
pamphlet, Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
1861. See also vol: ii. of this Dictionary, pp. 1311- 
1330. 

* See especially Dr. Wolcott's elaborate exami- 
nation of Mr. Fergusson‘s theory, under the head 
«© Topography of the City,” vol. ii., pp. 1330- 
1337, Amer. ed. II. 

Thrupp. — Ancient Jerusalem, « new Investiga- 
tion, etc., 1855. 

* We should recall the reader's attention here 
to the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem (Lond. 
1865), and Lieut. Warren's Zeports, ete., in the 
service of the [Exploration Fund, detailiug his 
labors and discoveries in and around the Iloly 
City. If. 

A good resumé of the controversy on the Holy 
Sepulchre is given in the Museum of Classical 
Antiquities, No. viii., and Suppl. 

*® The Holy Sepulehre, and the Royal Temple at 
Jerusalem, two lectures before the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1802 and 1865, by James Fereusson. He 
maintains here, of course, his peculiar views on 
the points in question. If. 

Maps. — Besides Dr. Barelay’s, already men- 
tioned, Mr. Van de Velde has published a very 
clear and correct map (1858). So also has Sienor 
Pierotti (1861). ‘The latter coatains a great deal 
of information, and shows plans of the churches, 
etc., in the neighborhood of the city. G. 


PAL’LU (NITED (distinguished, eminent] : 
Saddovs; [in Num., @ardod 2} Phallu). The 
second son of Reuben, father of Eliab and founder 
of the family of the PALLUITES (lx. vi. 14; Nun. 
xxvi. 5,8; 1 Chr. v. 3), In the A. V. of Gen. 
xvi. 9, he is called Piratcu, and Josephus appears 
‘o identify him with Peleth in Num. xvi. 1, whoin 
he calls daddods. [See On.] 


PAL/LUITES, THE (“S175 [patr. sce 
above]: 6 @addovi; [Vat.] Alex. 6 #aa- 
Aovel: Phalluite). The descendants of Pallu the 
yon of Reuben (Num. xxvi. 5). 

* PALM. [Hayp; Pacm-rree.J 


* PALMCRIST 


(in the margin of Jon. iv. 6, 
A. V.). (GourRD. ] 
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PALMER-WORM (2%), gdzdm: dun: 
eruet) occurs Joel i. 4, ii. 25; Am. iv. 9. Bochart 
(/Iieroz. iii. 253) has endeavored to show that 
gazam denotes some species of locust; it has al- 
ready been shown that the ten [Hebrew names to 
which Dochart assigns the meaning of different 
kinds of locusts cannot possibly apply to so mauy, 
as not more than two or three destructive species 
of locust are known in the Bible Lands. [Locust; 
CATERPILLAR.] The derivation of the Hebrew 
word from a root which means “ to cnt off,’ is as 
applicable to several kinds of insects, whether in 
their perfect or larva condition, as it is to a locust; 
accordinuly we prefer to follow the LXX. and 
Vulg., which are consistent with each other in the 
rendering of the Llebrew word in the three pas- 
sages Where it is found. The xdumy of Aristotle 
(Anim. Hist. ii. 17, 4,5, 6) evidently denotes a cat- 
erpillar, so called from its “bending itself’? up 
(xdutw) to move, as the caterpillars called geo- 
metric, or else from the habit some caterpillars 
have of * coiling’? themselves up when handled. 
The Lruct of the Vulg. is the «dunn of the 
Greeks, as is evident from the express assertion of 
Columella (De Re Rust. xi. 3, 68, Script. RoR. ed. 
Schneider). The Chaldee and) Syriac understand 
some loeust larva by the Hebrew word. Oedmann 
(Verm. Sonm. fase. ii. e. vic p. 116) is of the 
same opinion. ‘Pyehsen (Comment, de locustis, ete., 
p. 88) identifies the gdzdm with the Gryllus erts- 
(itus, Lin., a South African species. Michaelis 
(Supp. p. 220) follows the LXX. and Vule. We 
cannot agree with Mr. Denham (Kitto’s Cycl. art. 
* Locust "’) that the depredations ascribed to the 
gavin in Amos better agree with the character- 
istics of the locust than of a caterpillar, of which 
various kinds are oceasionally the cause of much 
damage to fruit-trees, the fig and the olive, ete. 


Jorn. } W. HL. 
PALM-TREE (Wh > goimt). Under this 


generic term many species are hotanically included ; 
but we have here only to do with the Date-palm, 
the Phanix dactylifera of Linneus. It grew 
very abundantly (more abundantly than now) in 
many parts of the Levant. On this subject gen- 
erally it is enough to refer to Ritter’s monograph 
(“ Ceber die geographische Verbreitung der Dattel- 
palme’’) in his Ardkunde, and also published 
separately. 


While this tree was abundant generally in the 
Levant, it was regarded by the ancients as_pecul- 
iarly characteristic of Palestine and the neighboring 
regions. (Supla, Srov oivuces of Kaptropédpot, 
Xen. Cyrop. vi. 2, § 22. Judiva inelyta est pahnis, 
Plin. //. N. xiii. 4. Palmetis [Judais] proceritas 
et decor, Tac. ist. v. 6. Compare Strabo xvii. 
pp- 800, 818; Theophrast.. //ist. Plant. ii. 8; Paus. 
ix. 19, § 5). The following places may be enu- 
merated from the Bible as having some connection 
with the palm-tree, either in the derivation of the 
name, or in the mention of the tree as growing on 
the spot. 


(1.) At Eni, one of the stations of the Israel- 
ites between Egypt and Sinai, it is expressly stated 
that there were “twelve wells (fountains) of water, 
and threescore and ten palm-trees"’ (Ex. xv. 27; 
Num. xxxiii. 9) The word © fountains"’ of the 
latter passage is more correct than the “ wells’ of 
the former: it is more in harmony, too, with the 
habits of the tree; for, as Theophr:stus says (J. c.), 
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the palm émi(ntet paddAov 7d vauatiatoy Bdwp. 
There are still palm-trees and fountains in Warly 
Ghirtndl, which is generally identified with lim 
(Rob. Bibl. Lees. 1. 69), 

(2.) Next, it should be observed that FELAtm 
(Deut. it. 8: 1 K. ix. 26; 2 K. xiv. 22, xvi. 6: 2 
Chr. vill, IV, xxvi. 2) is another plural fori of the 
same word, and may likewise mean © the palm- 
trees." See Prof. Stanley's remarks (S. gt P. 
pp. 20, 84, 519). and compare Reland (Prdest. p. 
930). ‘This place was in Edom (probably .1/ba) ; 
and we are reminded here of the «© Idum:ex 
palma of Virgil (Georg. ili, 12) and Martial 
(x. 50). 
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its scenery, was BAAL-TAMAR (Judg. xx. 33), the 
BnOGaudp of Eusebius. Its position was near 
Gibeah of Benjamin: and it could not be far from 
Deborah's famous palm-tree (Judg. iv. 5); if in- 
deed it was not identical with it, as is suggested 
by Stanley (S. g P. p. 146). 

(6.) We must: next mention the TAMAR, “the 
palin,’ which is set before us in the vision of 
Ezekiel (xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28) as a point from which 
the southern border of the land is to be measured 
eastwards and westwards. Robinson identifies it 
with the @auape of Ptolemy (v. 16), and thinks its 
site may be at «Milk, between Hebron and Wady 
Musa (Bibl. Res. ii. 198, 202). It seems from Je 


(3.) No place in Seripture is so closely asso-; rome to have been in his day a Roman fortress. 


ciated with the subject betore us as JentcHo. — Its 
rich palin-croves are connected with two very dif- 
ferent periods — with that of Moses and Joshua 
on the one hand, and that of the Evangelists on 
the other. As to the former, the mention of © Jer- 
icho, the city of palm-trees? (Deut. xxxiv. 3), 
gives a peculiar vividness to the Lawziver’s last 
view from Pisevah: and even after the narrative of | 
the conquest, we have the children of the Kenite, 
Moses’ father-in-law, again associated with + the 
city of palm-trees" (Judy. 1. 16). So Jericho is 
described in the account of the Moabite invasion 
after the death of Othniel Gude. iii. 13); and, 
lone after, we find the same phrase applied to it in 
the reien of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 15). What the 
extent of these palm-groves may have been in the! 








desolate period of Jericho we cannot. tell; but they: 
were renowned in the time of the Gospels and | 
Josephus. The Jewish historian mentions the 
Juxuriance of these trees again and again; not only 
in allusion to the time of Moses (tut. iv. 6, § 1), 
but in the account of the Roman campaign under 
Pompey Gint. xiv. 4, § 1; Bo J. i. 6, § 6), the 
proceedings of Antony and Cleopatra (Ant. xv. 4, 
§ 2), and the war of Vespasian (2. J. iv. 8, $$ 2, 
3). Herod the Great did much for Jericho, and 
took great interest in its palm-groves. — [ence 
Horace’s “ Herodis palmeta pinguia” (/p. i. 2, 
184), which seems almost to have been a proverbial 
expression. Nor is this the only heathen  testi- 
mony to the same faet. Strabo describes this 
immediate neighborhood as rAeovadoy T@ Hoivirt, 
em) pijikos oradlwy éxardy (xvi. 763), and Pliny 
says, “ Hiericuntem palmetis consitam " (//. VY. v. 
14), and adds elsewhere that, while palm-trees 
grow well in other parts in Judaa, “ ITiericunte 
maxime’’ (xili. 4). See also Galen, De Aliment. 
Jacult, iit, and Justin. xxxvi. 8. Shaw (Trar. p. 
371, folio) speaks of several of these trees still 
remaining at Jericho in his time. 

(4.) The name of Hazezon-TAmMAar, ‘ the fell- 
ing of the palm-tree,”’ is clear in its derivation. 
This place is mentioned in the history both of 
Abraham (Gen. xiv. 7) and of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xx. 2). Inthe second of these passages it is ex- 
pressly identified with [n-gedi, which was on the 
western edge of the Dead Sea; and here we can 
adduce, as a valuable illustration of what is before 
us, the language of the Apocrypha, “[ was exalted 
like a palm-tree in En-gaddi’’ (Ecclus. xxiv. 14). 
Here again, too, we can quote alike Josephus 
(yevvarar ev ait dolut 5 KdAALoTOS, Ant, ix. 
1, § 2) and Pliny (Engadda oppidum secundum ab 
Ilicrosoly mis, fertilitate palmetorumque nemoribus, 
Hf. N. v.17). 

(5.) Another place having the same clement in 
its name, and doubtless the same characteristic in 


(7.) There is little doubt that Solomon's Tap- 
Mon, afterwards the famous Palmyra, on another 
desert frontier far to the N. E. of Tamar, is pri- 
marily the same word; and that, as Gibbon says 
(Decline and Fall, ii. 38), “the name, by its 
signification in the Syriac as well as in the Latin 
language, denoted the multitude of palm-trees 
which aflorded shade and verdure to that temperate 
resion..’ In fact, while the undoubted reading in 


2 Chr. viii. 4 is VATA, the best text in 1 K. 


ix. 18 is WOl. See Joseph.” Ant. viii. 6, § 1. 
The springs which he mentions there make the 
palm-trees almost a matter of course. 


(8.) Nor again are the places of the N. T. with 


‘out their associations with this characteristic tree 


of Palestine. BrTiTANY means ‘the house of 
dates; "? and thus we are reminded that the palm 
vrew in the neighborhood of the Mount of Olives. 
This helps our realization of our Saviour's entry 
into Jerusalem, when the people “ took branches 
of palm-trecs and went forth to meet Him” (John 
xii. 13). This again carries our thoughts back- 
wards to the time when the least of Tabernacles 
was first kept after the Captivity, when the procla- 
mation was given that they should “go forth unto 
the mount and fetch palm-branches” (Neh. viii. 
15) — the only branches, it may be observed (those 
of the willow excepted), which are specified by 
name in the original institution of the festival 
(Lev. xxiii. £0). From this Gospel incident comes 
Palm Sunday (Dominica in Ramis Palmarum), 
which is observed with much ceremony in some 
countries where true palms can be had. Even in 
northern latitudes (in Yorkshire, for instance) the 
country people use a substitute which comes into 
flower just before Easter: — 


‘And willow branches hallow, 
That they palmes do use to call.” 


(9.) The word Phoenicia (So:v{kn), which occurs 
twice in the N. T. (Acts xi. 19, xv. 3), is in all 
probability derived from the Greek word (gofng) 
fora palm. Sidonius mentions palms as a product 
of Pheenicia (Paneg. Majorian. p. 44). See also 
Plin. 77. N. xiii. 4; Athen. i. 21. Thus we may 
imagine the same natural objects in connection 
with St. Paul’s journeys along the coast to the 
north of Palestine, as with the wanderings of the 
Israelites through the desert on the south. 

(10.) Lastly, Pheenix in the island of Crete, the 
harbor which St. Paul was prevented by the storm 
from reaching (Acts xxvii. 12), has doubtless tbe 
same derivation. Both Theophrastus and Pliny sy 
that palm-trees are indigenous in this island. Se 
Hoeck's Kreta, i. 38, 388. [PHENICE.] 

From the passages where there is a literal refer 
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ence to the palm-tree, we may pass to the emblem- 
atical uses of it in Scripture. Under this head 
may be classed the following: — 

(1.) The striking appearance of the tree, its 
uprightness and beauty, would naturally suggest 
the giving of its name occasionally to women. 
As we find in the Odyssey (vi. 163) Nausicaa, the 
daughter of Alcinous, compared to a palm, so in 
Cant. vii. 7 we have the same comparison: “ Thy 
stature is like to a palm-tree.’’ In the O. T. tliree 
women named Tamar are mentioned: Judah's 
daughter-in-law (Gen. xxxviii. 6), Absalom’s sister 
(2 Sam. xiii. 1), and Absalom's daughter (2 Sam. 
xiv. 27). The beauty of the two last is expressly 
mentioned. 

(2.) We have notices of the employment of this 
form in decorative art, both in the real Temple of 
Solomon and ® the visionary temple of Ezekiel. 
In the former case we are told (2 Chr. iii. 5) of 
this decoration in general terms, and elsewhere 
more specifically that it was applied to the walls 
(1 K. vi. 29), to the doors (vi. 32, 35), and to the 
“bases ’’ (vii. 36.) So in the prophet’s vision we 


Palm-Tree. (Phenix dactylifira.) 
find palm-trees on the posts of the gates (Iz. xl. 
16, 22, 26, 31, 34, 37), and also on the walls and 
the doors (xli. 18-20, 25, 26). This work seems 
to have been in relief. We do not stay to inquire 
whether it had any symbolical meanings. It was 
a natural and doubtless customary kind of orna- 
mentation in eastern architecture. Thus we are 
told by Herodotus (ii. 169) of the hall of a temple 
at Sais in Egypt, which was Jonnuévn orvdowt 
poivixas ra Sévdpea peuimnuevorot: and we are 
familiar now with the same sort of decoration in 
Assyrian buildings (Layard’s Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, ii. 137, 396, 401). The imave of such 
rigid and motionless forms may possibly have been 
before the mind of Jeremiah when he said of 
the idols of the heathen (x. 4, 5), ‘They fasten 
t with nails and with hammers, that it move not: 
they are upright as the palm-tree, but speak not.” 

(8.) With a tree so abundant in Judea, and so 
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marked in its growth and appearance, as the palm, 
it seems rather remarkable that it does Lut appear 
more frequently in the imagery of the O. T. 
There is, however, in the Psalms (xcii. 12) the 
familiar comparison, “ The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm-tree,” which suggests a world of 
illustration, whether respect be had to the orderly 
and regular aspect of the tree, its fruitfulness, the 
perpetual greenness of its foliage, or the height at 
which the foliage grows, as far as possible from 
earth and as near as possible to heaven. Perhaps 
no point is more worthy of mention, if we wish 
to pursue the comparison, than the elasticity of 
the fibre of the palm, and its determined growth 
upwards, even when loaded with weights (+ nititur 
in pondus palina’’). Such particulars of resem- 
blance to the righteous man were variously dwelt 
on by the early Christian writers. Some instances 
are given by Celsius in his //terobotanicon (Upsal 
1747), ii. 522-547. One, which he does not give, 
is worthy of quotation: “ Well is the life of the 
righteous likened to a palm, in that the palm 
below is rough to the touch, and in a manner 
enveloped in dry bark, but above it is adorned with 
fruit, fair even to the eye; below, it is compressed 
by the enfoldinys of its bark; above, it is spread 
out in amplitude of beautiful greenness. Tor so 
is the life of the elect, despised below, beautiful 
above. Down below it is, as it were, enfolded in 
many barks, in that it is straitened by innumerable 
afflictions; but on high it is expanded into a 
foliage, as it were, of beautiful greenness by the 
amplitude of the rewarding '’ (St. Gregory, Jfor. 
on Job xix. 49). 

(4.) The passage in Rev. vii. 9, where the glori 
fied of all nations are described as ‘clothed with 
white robes and palms in their hands,’’ might seem 
to us a purely classical image, drawn (like many 
of St. Paul's images) from the Greek games, the- 
victors in which carried palms in their hands. 
Lut we seem to trace here a Jewish element also, 
when we consider three passages in the Apocrypha. 
In 1 Mace. xiii. 51, Simon Maceabaus, after the 
surrender of the tower at Jerusalem, is described 
as entering it with music and thanksgiving “ and 
branches of palm-trees.’”’ Tn 2 Mace. x. 7, it is said 
that when Judas Maccabsus had recovered the 
Temple and the city “they bare branches and 
palms, and sang psalms also unto Him that had 
given them good success." In 2 Mace. xiv. 4, 
Demetrius is presented “with a crown of gold and 
a palm.’? Here we see the palm-branches used 
by Jews in token of victory and peace. (Such 
indeed is the case in the Gospel narrative, John 
xii. 13.) 

There is a fourth passage in tlie Apocrypha, as 
commonly published in English, which approx- 
imates closely to the imagery of the Apocalypse. 
“L asked the angel, What are these? He an- 
swered and said unto me, These be they which 
have put off the morta] clothing, and now tkey are 
crowned and receive palins. ‘Then said I unto the 
angel, What young person is it that crowneth 
them and giveth them palms in their hands? So 
he answered and said unto me, It is the Son of 
God, whom they have confessed in the world’ (2 
Usdr. ii. 44-47). This is clearly the approxima- 
tion not of anticipation, but of an imitator. What- 
ever may be determined concerning the date of the 
rest of the book, this portion of it is clearly sub- 
sequent to the Christian era. [EgpRAS. THE 
SECOND Book oF.] 
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As to the industrial and domestic uses of the; PALSY. [Mepicryg, p. 1866 3.} 


palm, it is well known that they are very numer- | PAL’TI Cmds [deliverance of Jehorah, 
ous: but there is no clear allusion to them in the: a hi 2 

Li 1, ees CES over amade: Oes:|: Gadrt [Vat. -re:]: Phalti). The son of 
sible. That the ancient Orientals, however, made i} Veh a Mtautaintie: ok E the tad 
use of wine and honey obtained from the palm-tree | Kap ea eae eee ee eee ee 

is evident from Herodotus (i. 193, ii. 86), Strabo | Spies (Num. xiti. 9), 
(xvi. eh. 14, ed. Kram.). and Pliny (//. NM. xiii. 4).| PAL/TIEL (Caswmbn [deliverance of God]: 
It is indeed possible that the honey mentioned IN| Saariha [Vat. -rei-]: Phaltiel). The son of 
some places mmiy be palm-sugar. (In 2 Chr. xxxi. | Agzan and prince of the tribe of Issachar (Num. 
5 the margin has »dates."") ‘There may also in| xyxiy. 26). He was one of the twelve appointed 
Cant. vii. 8, Twill go up to the palin-tree, I will | to divide the land of Canaan among the tribes west 
take hold of the boughs thereof," be a reference to: of Jordan. 


climbing for the fruit. The LXX, have enc PAL’TITE. THE onben oo 
Toual ev TA olwikl, KpaTiow TaV KYEewy avdTod. | : Pienivs A hes 

So in ii. 8 and elsewhere (c.g. Ps. i. 3) the fruit: Paltt}: 6 KeAw8i [Vat. ~Ber] 5, Alex. 0 pedAave: 
of the pal may be intended: but this cannot be | de Philtt). Helez “the Paltite” is named in 2 
proved.¢ [SuGArn; WUINE.] Sam. xxiii, 26 among David's mighty men. In 
1 Chr. xi. 27, he is called “the Pelonite,” and 
such seems to have been the reading followed by the 
Alex. MS. in 2 Sam. The Peshito-Syriac, how- 
ever, supports the Hebrew, “Cholots of Pelat.” 
But in 1 Chr. xxvii. 10, ‘* Helez the Pelonite’’ of 
the tribe of Ephraim is again mentioned as cap 
tain of 24,000 men of David’s army for the seventh 
month, and the balance of evidence therefore in- 
to “ Pelonite’’ as the true reading. The 





variation aruse from a confusion between the letters 


37 and ©. In the Syriac of 1 Chr. both read- 


ings are combined, and Helez is described as “of 
Palton.”’ 


PAMPHYUT‘A (TMaugvala), one of the coast- 
regions in the south of Asia Minor, having Cruicta 
on the east, and Lycia on the west. It seems in 
early times to have been less considerable than 
either of these contiguous districts; for in the 
Persian war, while Cilicia contributed a hundred 
ships and Lycia futy, Pamphylia sent only thirty 
(Ilerod. vii. 91, 92). The name probably then 
embraced little more than the crescent of com- 
paratively level ground between Taurus and the 
sea. To the north, along the heights of Taurus 
itself, was the region of Pistpri. The Roman 
organization of the country, however, gave a wider 
range to the term Pamphylia. In St. Paul's time 
it was not only a regular province, but the Em 
Claudius had united Lyeia with it (Dio Cass. Ix. 
17), and probably also a good part of Pisidia. 
Ilowever, in the N. T., the three terms are used 
as distinct. It was in Pamphylia that St. Paul 
first entered Asia Minor, after preaching the Gospel 
in Cyprus. Tle and Barnabas sailed up the river 
Cestrus to PERGA (Acts xiii. 13). Here they were 
abandoned by their subordinate companion John- 
Mark; a cireumstance which is alluded to again 
with much feeling, and with a pointed mention of 
the place where the separation occurred (Acts xv. 
38). It might be the pain of this separation 
Which induced Paul and Barnabas to leave Perga 





Group of Dates. 


It is curious that this tree, once so abundant in 
Judea, is now comparatively rare, except in the 
Philistine plain, and in the old) Phenicia about 
Beyrout. A few years ago there was just one 
palm-tree at Jericho: but that is now yone.2 Old 
trunks are washed up in the Dead Sea. It would 
almost seem as though we might take the history 
of this tree in Palestine as emblematical of that. 
of the people whose home was once in that land. 
The well-known coin of Vespasian representing the 
palm-tree with the legend Judwa capta,”’ is fig- 
ured in vol. ii. p. 1308. J. 5. EH. 











found by Sir G. Wilkinson at Thebes (ii. 181, ed. 1854). 
It is certainly curious there is no distinct mention of 
dates in the Bible, though we cannot doubt that the 
ancient Hebrews used the fruit, and were probably 
acquainted with the art of fertilizing the flowers of 
the female plant. 

» * Mr. Tristram now informs us that this is not 
strictly the case. © We discovered one wild palm of 
considerabje size, with a clump of young ones ,vund 
it, on the edge of the stream, a little below the modern 
village” (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 882). H. 

e * The Greek (arogravta an’ avrwy), as De Wette 
remarks on Acts xy. 88, implies that Mark was culps 


a The palm-tree being dioecious —that is to say, 
the stamens and pistils (male and female parts) being 
on different trees — it is evident that no edible fruit 
tan be produced unless fertilization is effected either 
by insects or by some artificial means. That the mode 
of impregnating the female plant with the pollen of 
the male (dAvv@agew Tov hodixa) Was Known to the 
ancients, is evident from Theophrastus (72. 1. ii. 9), 
and Ilerodotus, who states that the Babylonians 
adopted a similar plan. The modern Arabs of Bar- 
bary, Persia, ete., take care to hang clusters of male 
flowers on female trees. The ancient Egyptians prob- 
vbly did the same. A ¢ake of preserved dates was 
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without delay. They did however preach the Gos- 
pel there on their return from the interior (Acts 
xiv. 24, 25). We may conclude, from Acts ii. 10, 
that there were many Jews in the province; and 
possibly Perga had a synayocue. ‘The two mis- 
sionaries finally left Pamphylia by its chief sea- 
port, ATTALIA. We do not know that St. Paul 
was ever in this district ayvain: but many vears 
afterwards he sailed near its coast, passine through 
“‘the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia”’ on his way to 
a town of Lycia (Acts xxvii. 5). We notice here 
the accurate order of these veovraphical terms, as 
in the above-mentioned land journey we observe 
how Pisidia and Pamphylia occur in their true 
relations, both in going and returning (eis Teépyny 
TIS TlaupuaAias | amd THs Tlépyns els 
"Avrioxelav THIS Thiotdias, xill. 13, 14; dcerddvres 
Thr Thictdiav hAGov eis Haupualaus xiy. 24). 
J.S. UU. 


PAN. Of the six words@ so rendered in A. 
V., two, machbath and masréth, seem to imply a 
_ shallow pan or plate, such as is used by Bedouins 
and Syrians for baking or dressing rapidly their 
cakes of meal, such as were used in leyal oblations: 
_ the others, especially sé, a deeper vessel or cauldron 
for boiling meat, placed during the process on tliree 
stones (Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i. 58; poe 
Descr. de VArab. p. 46; Lane, Jol. Lagypt. i 
181). [CALpRon.] Il. W. PV. 


PANNAG (355), an article of commerce ex- 


ported from Palestine to Tyre (Iz. xxvii. 17), the 
nature of which is a pure matter of conjecture, as 
the term occurs nowhere else. In comparing the 
passage in Ezekiel with Gen. xiii. 11, where the 
most valued productions of Palestine are enumer- 
ated, the omission of travacanth and ladanum (A. 
V. “spices and myrrh‘) in the former is very 
observable, and leads to the supposition that. pan- 
nag represents some of the spices grown in that 
country. The LXX., in rendering it cacia, favors 
this opinion, though it is evident that cassia cannot 
be the particular spice intended (see ver. 14). 
Hitzig observes that a similar term occurs in 
Sanskrit (pannaga) for an aromatic plant. 


it “millet? (panicum miltaccun); and this view 
is favored by the expression in the book of Sohar, 
quoted by Gesenius (s. v.), which speaks of ‘ bread 
of pannag:” though this again is not decisive, for 
the pannag may equally well have been some flavor- 
ing substance, as seems to be implied in the 
doubtful equivalent ® given in the Targum. 
W. L. B. 


PAPER. [Wrirtne.] 


* PAPER-REEDS. ‘The paper-reeds by 





ble in thus leaving his associates. Yet it is pleasing 
to know that the estrangement was only temporary ; 
for Mark became subsequently Paul's fellow-traveller 
(Col. iv. 10), and is commended by him as eminently 
useful in the ministry (2 Tim. iv. 11). I. 


a1. 5, or “SD ; » A€Bys 6 péyas ; lebes (1 Sam. 
si. 14); discon f laver” and © hearth,” ¢. e. a brazier 
ar pan for fire (Zech. xii. 6). 


2. Mam, from nan, bake” (Ges. p. 444); 


nipyavoy j Sartago (Lev. ii. 5), where it follows 


Mw, éoxdpa, craticula, “ frying-pan,” and is 
herefore distinet from it. 


The . 
», : : ole . . 
Syriac version, on the other hand, understands by pa Paphos we must refer to Pococke (Desc. of the 
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the brooks” (Is. xix. 7, A. V.) is probably a mis- 
translation for the meadows by the river’ (t. e. 
the Nile). So, substantially, Gesenius, Tiirst, De 
Wette, Knobel, Ewald. [Reep, 3.] A. 


PA’PHOS (Maddos), 2 town at the west end 
of Cyprus, connected by a road with SALAMIS 
at the east end. Paul and Barnabas travelled, on 
their first missionary expedition, * through the isle,” 
from the latter place to the former (Acts xili. 6). 
What took place at Paphos was brietly as fol- 
lows. The two missionaries found SERGIus PAu- 
Lus, the proconsul of the island, residing here, and 
were enabled to produce a considerable effect on 
his intelligent and candid mind. This influence 
was resisted by ELymMAs (or Bar-Jesus), one of 
those oriental “sorcerers,” whose mischievous power 
was so vreat at this period, even among the edu- 
cated classes. Miraculous sanction was given to 
the Apostles, and Elymas was struck with blind- 
ness. ‘The proconsul’s faith having been thus con- 
firmed, and doubtless a Christian Church having 
been founded in Paphos, Barnabas and Saul crossed 
over to the continent and landed in PAMPHYLIA 
(ver. 13). It is observable that it is at this point 
that the latter becomes the more prominent of the 
two, and that his name henceforward is Paul, and 
not Saul (SabAos, 6 kad TladAos, ver. 9). Ilow 
far this was connected with the proconsul’s name, 
must. be discussed elsewhere. 

The great characteristic of Paphos was the wor- 
ship of Aphrodite or Venus, who was here fabled 
to have risen from the sea (llom. Od. viii. 362). 
Her temple, however, was at * Old Paphos,’ now 
ealled Kuklia, The harbor and the chief town 
were at ** New Paphos,’ at some little distance. 
Fhe place is still called Baffu. The road between 
the two was often filled with gay and profligate 
processions (Strabo, xiv. p. 683); strangers came 
constantly to visit the shrine (Athen. xv. 18); 
and the hold which these local superstitions had 
upon the higher minds at this very period is well 
exemplified by the pilgrimage of Titus (Tac. //tst. 
il. 2, 3) shortly hefore the Jewish war. 

lor notices of such scanty remains as are found 


Kast, ii. 325-328), and especially Ross (Jteisen 
nach Kos, Halikarnassos, Rhodos u. Cyprus, pp. 
18-192). Itxtracts also are given in Life and Lpp. 
of St. Paul (2d ed. i. 1920, 191), from the MS. 
notes of Captain Graves, R. N., who recently sur- 
veyed the island of Cyprus. For all that relates 
to the harbor the Admiralty Chart should be con- 
sulted. J.S. H. 


PAPYRUS. [Rrep.] 
PARABLE ([W'S, mdshal: wapaBont : pa- 


mw. ; tHyavov; “a baking-pan” (2 Sam 
xiii. 2 Ges. p. 1343. 
“ID 3 AcBys; olla; from WO, “boil,” joined 


(2 . iv. 38) with géd6lah, “ great, ” 4. e. the great 
kettle or cauldron. 


5. “AND 5 . XUTpa 5 olla. 

6. 6. maTbE, plur. ; AcBynres; oll@ (2 Chr. xxxv 
13). In Prov. xix. 24, “dish.” 

b MAD, 
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rabola). The distinction between the Parable and 
one cognate form of teaching has been discussed 
under FABLE. Something remains to be said (1) 
as to the word, (2) as to the Parables of the Gos- 
pels, (2) as to the laws of their interpretation. 

[. The word rapuBoarn does net of itself imply 
a narrative. The juxtaposition of two things, 
differing in most points, but agrecing in some, is 
suilicient to bring the comparison thus produced 
within the etymology of the word. The wapaBoay 
of Greek rhetoric need not be more than the sim- 
plest argument from analogy. © You would not 
choose pilots or athletes by lot; why then should 
you choose statesmen %"" (Aristot. 2det. ii. 20). 
In Hellenistic Greek, however, it acquired a wider 
meaning, coextensive with that of the Tebrew 
mashal, for whieh the LXX. writers, with hardly 
an exception, make it the equivalent.¢ 9 That word 
(== stmilitude), as Was natural in the language of 
a people who had never reduced rhetoric to an art, 
had a large range of application, and was applied 
sometimes to the shortest proverbs (1 Sam. x. 12, 
xxiv. 13; 2 Chr. vii. 20), sometimes to dark pro- 
phetic utterances (Num. xxiii. 7, 18, xxiv. 33 ez. 
xx. 49), sometimes to enigmatic maxims (Ps. xxvii. 
2; Prov. i. 6). or metaphors expanded into a mar- 
rative (iz. xii. 22). In Eeclesiasticus the word 
occurs with a striking frequency, and, as will be 
seen hereafter, its use by the son of Sdrach throws 
light on the position occupied by parables in) Our 
Lord's teaching. In the N. ‘Tl. itself the word is 
used with a like latitude. While attached most 
frequently to the illustrations whieh have given it 
a special meaning, it is also applied to a short say- 
ing like, * Physician, heal thyselt’ (Luke iv. 23), 
to a mere comparison without a narrative (Matt. 
xxiv. 32), to the figurative character of the Levit- 
ical ordinances (Heb. ix. 9), or of single frets in 
patriarchal history (lleb. xi. 19). 9 The later his- 
tory of the word is not without interest. Natu- 
ralized in Latin, ehietly through the Vulgate or 
earlier versions, it loses gradually the original idea 
of figurative speech, and is used for speech of any 
kind. Medieval Latin gives us the strange form 
of parabolare, and the descendants of the teehni- 
eal Greek word in the Romance languages are par- 
ler, parole, prrola, palabras (Diez, Roman, Wor- 
terb. 38. uv. % Parola’’). 

IT. Asa form of teaching, the Parable, as has 
been shown, differs froin the Fable, (1) in’ exelud- 
ing brute or inanimate creatures passing out of the 
laws of their nature, and speaking or acting like 
men, (2) in its higher ethical significance. — Lt dif- 
fers, it may be added, from the Mythus, in being 
the result. of a conscious deliberate choice, not the 
growth of an unconscious realism, personifying at- 
tributes, appearing, no one knows how, in popular 
Velie. It differs from the Allegory, in that the 
latter, with its direct: personification of ideas or at- 
tributes, and the names which designate them, in- 
volves really no comparison. The virtues and vices 
of mankind appear, as in a drama, in their own 





a The word rapocuuca is used by the LXX. in Proy. 
§. 1, xxv. 1, xxvi. 7; Ecclus. vi. 35. &c., and In some 
other passages by Symmachus. The same word, it 
will be remembered, is used throughout by St. John, 
matead of rapaBoA). 

b It shouta be mentioned that another meaning has 
been given by some interpreters to wapaBody) in this 
passage, but, it is believed, on insufficient grounds. 

¢ Some interesting examples of these may be seen 
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character and costume. The allegory is self-inter 
preting. The parable demands attention, insight, 
sometimes an actual explanation. It differs lastly 
from the Proverb, in that it must include a simili- 
tude of some kind, while the proverb may assert, 
without a similitude, some wide generalization of 
experience. So far as proverbs go beyond this, and 
state what they affirm in a figurative form, they 
may be described as condensed parables, and par- 
ables as expanded proverbs (comp. ‘Trench on Par- 
ables, ch. i.3 and Grotius on Matt. xiii.). 

To understand the relition of the parables of the 
Gospels to our Lord's teaching, we must go back 
to the use made of them by previous or contempo- 
rary teachers. We have sufficient evidence that 
they were frequently employed .by them. They 
appear frequently in the Gemara and Midrash 
(comp. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. xiii. 3; Jost, 
Judenthum, ii. 216), and are ascribed to Hillel, 
Shammai, and other great Rabbis of the two pre- 
ceding centuries.© The panegyric passed upon the 
vreat Rabbi Meir, that after his death men ceased. 
to speak parables, implies that, up to that time, 
there had been a succession of teachers more or 
less distinguished for them (Sofa, fol. 49, in Jost, 
Judenthin, ii. 87; Lightfoot, 4. ¢.). Later Jewish 
writers have seen in this employment of parables a 
condescension to the ignorance of the great mass 
of mankind, who cannot be taught otherwise. For 
them, as for women or children, parables are the 
natural and fit method of instruction (Maimonides, 
Porta Mosis, p. 84, in Wetstein, on Afatt. xiii.) 
aud the same view is taken by Jerome as account- 
ing for the common use of parables in Syria and 
Palestine (Hieron. in Jatt. xviii. 23). It may be 
questioned, however, whether this represents the 
use made of them by the Rabbis of our Lord’s 
time. The language of the Son of Sirach confines 
them to the scribe who devotes himself to study. 
They are at once his glory and his reward (Feelus. 
xxxix. 2,3). Of all who eat bread by the sweat 
of their brow, of the great mass of men in cities 
and country, it is written that they shall not be 
found where parables are spoken’? (Jbid. xxxviii. 
33). Vor these therefore it is probable that the 
scribes and teachers of the law had simply rules 
and precepts, often perhaps burdensome and oppres- 
sive (Matt. xxiii. 3, 4), formule of prayer (Luke 
xi. 1), appointed times of fasting and hours of de 
votion (Mark ii. 18). They, with whom they 
would not even eat (comp. Wetstein and Lampe on 
John vii. 49), cared little to give even as much as 
this to the “people of the earth,’’ whom they 
scorned as * knowing not the law,’ a brute herd 
for whom they could have 1o sympathy. For their 
own scholars they had, according to their individ- 
ual character and power of thought, the casuistry 
with which the Mishna is for the most part filled, 
or the parables which here and there give tokens 
of some deeper insight. The parable was made 
the instrument for teaching the young disciple to 
discern the treasures of wisdom of which the “ac 


— 





in Trench's Parables, ch. iv. Others, presenting some 
striking superficial resemblances to those of the Pearl 
of Great Price, the Laborers, the Lost Piece of Money, 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, may be seen in Wet 
stvin'’s notes to those parables. The conclusion from 
them is, that there was at least a generic resemblances 
between the outward form of our Lord’s teaching sad 
that of the Rabbis of Jerusalem. 
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euised ’’ multitude were ignorant. The teaching 
of our Lord at the commencement of his minis- 
try was, in every way, the opposite of this. ‘The 
Sermon on the Mount may be taken as the type of 
the * words of Grace’? which he spake, not as 
the scribes.”” Beatitudes, liws, promises were ut- 
tered distinctly, not indeed without similitudes, but 
with similitudes that explained themselves. So for 
some months He taught in the synavogues and on 
the sea-shore of Galilee, as Ile had before taught 
in Jerusalem, and as yet without a parable. But 
then there comes a chanve. The direct teaching 
was met with scorn, unbelief, lardness, and [fe 
seems for a time to abandon it for that which took 
the form of parables. ‘I'le question of the disci- 
ples (Matt. xiii. 10) implies that they were aston- 
ished. Their Master was no longer proclaiming 
the Gospel of the kingdom as before. Ele was fall- 
ing back into one at least of the forms of Kab- 
binie teaching (comp. Schoettyen's Mor. [eb. i. 
Christus Rabbinorum Stammus). He was speaking 
to the multitude in the parables and dark sayings 
which the Rabbis reserved for their chosen disci- 
ples. Here for them were two grounds of wonder. 
Here, for us, is the key to the explanation which 
he gave, that He had chosen this form of teaching 
because the people were spiritually blind and deat 
(Matt. xiii. 13), and in order that they might re- 
main so (Mark. iv. 12). Two interpretations have 
been given of these words. (1.) Spiritual truths, 
it has been said, are in themselves hard and unin- 
viting. Men needed to be won to them by that 
which was more attractive. ‘The parable was an 
instrument of education for those who were chil- 
dren in age or character. or this reason it was 
chosen by the Divine teacher as fables and. stories, 
‘sadminicula imbecillitatis’’ «Seneca, /pist. 59), 
have been chosen by human teachers (Chrysost. 
Hom. in Johann, 34). (2.) Others again have 
seen in this use of parables something of a penal 
character. Men have set themselves against the 
truth, and therefore itis hid from their eves, pre- 
sented to them in forms in which it is not easy for 
them to recognize it. ‘To the inner circle of the 
chosen it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God. To those who are without. all 
these things are done in parables. Neither view 
is wholly satisfactory. Tach contains a partial 
truth. All experience shows (1) that parables do 
attract, and, when once understood, are sure to be 
remembered ; (2) that men may listen to them and 
see that they have a meaning, and yet never care 
to ask what that meaniny is. Their worth, as in- 
struments of teaching, lies in their being at once 
a test of character, and in their presenting each 
farm of character with that which, as a penalty or 
blessing, is adapted to it. ‘Chey withdraw the 
light from those who love darkness. They protect 
the truth which they enshrine from the mockery 
of the scoffer. They leave something even with 
the careless which inay be interpreted and under- 
stood afterwards. ‘They reveal, on the other hand, 
the seekers after truth. These ask the meaning of 
the parable, will not rest till the teacher has ex- 
plained it, are led step by step to the laws of inter- 
pretation, so that they can «understand all par- 
ables,’’ and then pass on into the higher region in 
which parables are no longer necessary, but all 
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things are spoken plainly. In this way the par- 
able did its work, found out the fit hearers and 
led them on. And it is to be remembered also 
that even after this sell-imposed law of reserve and 
reticence, the teaching of Christ presented a mar- 
velous contrast to the marrow exclusiveness of the 
scribes. ‘The mode of education was chanced, 
but the work of teaching or educating was not for 
a moment viven up, and the aptest scholars were 
found in those whom the received system would 
have altogether shut out. 

From the time indicated by Matt. xiii., accord- 
ingly, parables enter largely into our Lord's re- 
corded teaching. [ach parable of those which we 
read in the Gospels may have been repeated more 
than once with greater or less variation (as eé. g. 
those of the Pounds and the Talents, Matt. xxv. 
14; Luke xix. 123 of the Supper, in Matt. xxii. 
2, and Luke xiv. 16). Everything leads us to be- 
lieve that there were many others of which we have 
no record (Matt. xiii. 84; Mark iv. 33). In those 
Which remain it is possible to trace something like 
an order.@ 

(A.) There is the group with which the new 
mode of teaching is ushered in, and which have for 
their subject the laws of the Divine Kingdom, in 
its vrowth, its nature, its consummation. Under 
this head we have — 

1. The Sower (Matt. xili.; Mark iv.; Luke viii.). 
The Wheat and the Tares (Matt. xiii.) 

The Mustard-Sced (Matt. xiti.; Mark iv.). 
The Seed cast into the Ground (Mark iv.). 
The Leaven (Matt. xiii.) 
The Hid ‘Treasure (Matt. xiii). 
The Pearl of Great. Price (Matt. xiii.) 
. The Net cast into the Sea (Matt. xiii.). 
L.) After this there is an interval of some 
months of which we know comparatively little. 
Hither there was a return to the more direct teach- 
ing, or else these were repeated, or others Jike them 
spoken. When the next parables meet us they are 
of a different type and occupy a different position. 
They oceur chiefly in the interval between the mis- 
sion of the seventy and the last approach to Jeru- 
salem. ‘They are drawn from the life of men 
rather than from the world of nature. Often they 
occur, not, as in Matt. xiii., in discourses to the 
multitude, but in answers to the questions of the 
disciples or other inquirers. They are such as 
these: — 

9. The Two Debtors (Luke vii.). 

10. The Merciless Servant (Matt. xviii). 

11. The Good Samaritan (Luke x.). 

12. The Friend at Midnieht (Luke xi.). 

15. The Rieh Fool (luke xii.). 

14. The Wedding-Feast (Luke xii). 

15. The Vie-Tree (Luke xiii). 

16. The Great Supper (Luke xiv. ). 

17. The Lost Sheep (Matt. xviii; Luke xv.). 

18. The Lost Piece of Money (Luke xv.) 

19. The Prodigal Son (Luke xv.). 

20. The Unjust Steward (Luke xvi). 

21. The Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke xvi.). 

22. The Unjust Judge (Luke xviil.). 

23. The Pharisee and the Publican (Luke xviii.) 

24. The Laborers in the Vineyard (Matt. xx.). 

(C 
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-) Towards the close of our Lord's ministry 








@ The number of parables in the Gospels will of | seven; Dean Trench, thirty. By others, the number 


sourse depenil on the range given to the application 
ef the name. Thus Mr. Greswell reckons twenty- 





has been extended to fifty. 
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immediately before and after the entry into Jeru- 
bale, the parables assume a new character. They 
are coun theocratic, but the phase of the Divine 
Kingdom, on which they chietly dwell, is. that of 
its final consummation. ‘They are prophetic, in 
part, of the rejection of Israel, in part of the great 
retribution of the coming of the Lord. ‘1 hey are 
to the cartier parables what the propheey of Matt. 
XXIV. Is to the Sermon on the Mount. To this 
class we may refer — 


26. The Pounds (luke xix.). 

26. The Two Sons (Matt. xxi.). 

27. The Vineyard Jet out) to Tusbandmen 
(Matt. xxi.: Mark xii.: Luke xx.) 

28. The Marriave-Feast (Matt. xxil.). 

20. The Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt. xxv.). 


30. The ‘Paleuts (Matt. xxv.). 

3l. The Sheep and the Goats (Matt. xxv.) 

It is characteristic of the several Gospels that 
the greater part of the parables of the first’ and 
third groups belone to St. Matthew, emphatically 
the Evangelist of the kinedom. ‘Those ot) the see- 
ond are found for the most part in St. Luke. They 
ure such as we micht expeet to meet with in’ the 
Gospel whieh dwells most. on the sympathy of 
Christ for allmen. St. Mark, as giving vivid ree- 
ollections of the acts rather than the teaching of 
Christ, is the seantiest. of the three synoptic Gos- 
pels. [tis not less characteristic that there are 
no parables properly so called in St. John. It is 
as if he. sooner than any other, had) passed into 
the higher stave of knowledge in) which parables 
were no longer necessary, and theretore dwelt less 
on them. ‘Phat which his spirit appropriated most 
readily were the words of eternal lite, figurative it 
might bein form, abounding in bold analowies, but 
not in any sinule instance taking the form of a nar- 
rative. 

Lastly it is to be noticed, partly as a witness to 
the truth of the four Gospels, partly as a line of 
demareation between them and all counterfeits, 
that the apoersphal Gospels contain no parables. 
Human invention could imagine miracles (though 
these too in the spurious Gospels are stripped of all 
that vives them niaijesty and significance), but the 
parables of the Gospels were inimitable and unap- 
proachable by any writers of that or the succeed- 
ing ave. ‘They possess a Hite and power whieh 
stamp them as with the (image and superserip- 
tion? of the Son of Man. Even the total absence 
of any allusion to them in the written or spoken 
terching of the Apostles shows how little their 
minds set. afterwards in that direction, how little 
likely they were to do more than testify what they 
had actually heard.2 

If. Lastly, there is the Jaw of interpretation. 
It has been urged by some writers, by none with 
greater foree or clearness than) by Chrysostom 
(Hom. in Matt, 64), that there is a seope or pur- 
pose for each parable, and that. our aim: must be 
to discern this, not to find a special sienifieance 
in cach cireumstance or incident. The rest, it is 
said, may be dealt with as the drapery which the 





a See an ingenious classification of the parables of 
each Gospel, according to their subject-matter, in 
Westcott, latraduction to the Siudy of the Gospels, ch. 
vil., and Appendix F. 

» 'The existence of Rabbinic parables, presenting a 
superficial resemblance to those of the Gospel, is no 
real exception to this statement. Whether we believe 
them to have had an independent origin, and 30 to be 
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parable needs for its grace and completeness, bat 
which is not essential. It may be questioned, 
however, whether this canon of interpretation is 
likely to lead us to the full meaning of this portion 
of our Lord's teaching. True as it doubtless is, 
that there was in each parable a leading thought 
‘to be learnt partly from the parable itself, partly 
from the occasion of its utterance, and that all else 
| cathers round that thought as a centre, it must be 
remembered that in the great patterns of interpre- 
tation which He himself has given us, there is more 
than this. Not ouly the sower and the seed and the 
, several soils*have their counterparts in the spiritual 
life, but the birds of the air, the thorns, the 
scorching heat, have each of them a significance. 
The explanation of the wheat and the tares, given 
with less fullness, an outline as it were, which the 
advancing scholars would be ale to fill up, is 
equally specific. It may be inferred from these two 
instances that we are, at least, justified in looking 
for a meaning even in the seeming accessories of a 
parable. If the opposite mode of interpreting 
should seem likely to lead us, as it has led many, to 
‘strange and forced analogies, and an arbitrary dog- 
matism, the safeguard may be found in our recol- 
lecting that in assigning such meanings we are but 
us scholars guessing at the mind of a teacher whose 
words are higher than our thoughts, recognizing 
the analogies which may have been, but whieh 
were not necessarily those which he recognized. 
No such interpretation can claim anything like 
authority. ‘The very form of the teaching makes 
it probable that there may be, in any case, more 
than one Jegitimate explanation. The outward fact 
in nature, or in social life, may correspond to spir- 
itual facts at once in God's government of the 
world, and in the history of the individual soul. 
A parable may be at once ethical, and in the high- 
est sense of the term prophetic. There is thus a 
wide field open to the discernment of the inter- 
preter. There are also restraints upon the mere 
fertility of his imagination. (1.) The analogies 
must be real, not arbitrary. (2.) The parables are 
to be considered as parts of a whole, and the inter- 
pretation of one is not. to override or encroach upon 
the lessons taught by others.  (8.) The direct 
teaching of Christ presents the standard to which 
all var interpretations are to be referred, and by 
which they are to be measured. (Comp. Dean 
Trench On the Parables, Introductory Remarks; te 
which one who has once read it cannot but.be more 
‘indebted than any mere references can indicate: 
| Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, on Matt, siii. oe 
E. H. P. 


* Literature. The following list embraces only 
au few of the more noticeable works on this sub- 
ject. Vor fuller referenees see Hase's Leben Jesu, 
5¢ Aufl. (1865), § 65, and Darling's Cyelop. Bibli- 
ographica (Subjects), col. 1873, ff. — Charles Bulk- 
ley, Discourses on the Parables of our Saviour, @ 
on the Miracles, 4 vols. Lond. 1771. Andrew Gray, 
A Delineation of the Parables of our Saviour, 
with a Diss. on Parables and Allegorical Writng 





fair specimens of the genus of this form of teaching 
among the Jews, or to have been (as chronologically 
they might have been) borrowed, consciously or Un 
consciously, from those of Christ, there is still in the 
latter a distinctive power, and purity, which place the 
others almost beyond the range of comparison, excep 
as to outward form. 
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m general, Lond. 1777, 2d ed. 1814, German 
trans. 1783. Storr, De Parab. Christi, Tub. 1779, 
4to, also in his Opuse. Acad. i, 89-143, Ing. trans. 
in Essays and Diss. in Bibl. Lit., N. Y. 1829, vol. 
j., and in Philol. Tracts (vol. ix. of the Edinb. 


Bibl. Cabinet), F. A. Krummacher, Uber den 
Gest u. d. Form d. evang. Geschichte, Leipz. 1805, 
§§ 197-225. J. F. R. Eylert, Momilien tb. dte 
Parab. Jesu, Halle, 1806, 2¢ Aufl. 1819, with a 
prelim. essay Ueber das Chirakteristische d. Parab. 
Jesu. J. J. Kromm, Die sdmmil. Parab. Jesu, 
iberseizt, erldutert, u. prakt.-homilet. bearbeitet, 
Fulda, 1823. W. Scholten, Diatribe de Parab. 
Jesu Christi, Delph. Bat. 1827. I. W. Rettberg, 
De Parab. J. C., Gotting. 1827, 4to (prize essay). 
A. H. A. Schultze, De Parab. J. C. dndole poctica, 
Gotting. 1827, 4to (prize essay). <A. I’. Unyer, 
De L'arab, Jesu Natura, Jnterpretatione, U'su, 
Lips. 1828. (Highly commended.) DB. Bailey, 
Expos. of the Parables, with a Prelim. Diss. on 
the Parable, Lond. 1828. I. G. Liseo, Die Par- 
abelu Jesu, exeyet.-homilet. bearbeitel, Berl. 1852, 
5e Aufl. 1861, Eng. trans. by P. Fairbairn, Edin. 
1840 (Bibl. Cab.). i. Greswell, Aapos. of the 
Parables and other Parts of the Gospel, 5 vols. in 
6, Oxf. 1834. B.C. Trench, Notes on the Para- 
bles, Lond. 1841, 9th ed. 1864, Amer. repr., 12th 
ed., N. Y. 1867, 8vo; condensed, N. Y. 1861, 121mo. 
(The best work on the subject.) Friedr. Arndt, 
Die Gleichniss-Reden Jesu Christi. [111] Be- 
trachtungen, 6 Thle. Magd. 1842-47, 2¢ Anfl. 1846 
-60. Neander, Leben Jesu, 4¢ Aull. (1847), pp. 
161-182, Amer. trans. p. 107 ff. (separately trans. 
by Prof. Hackett from an earlier ed., Christian Re- 
view, 1843, viii. 199 ff., 588 ff). Lord Stanley 
(now Earl of Derby), Conrensations on the Para- 
_ bles, new ed., Lond. 1849, 18mo. KE. N. Kirk, 
Lectures on the Parables, N. Y. 1856. J. VP. 
Lange, art. Gleichniss in Herzog’s Real-Lneyht. vol. 
vy. Oxenden, Purables of our Lord, Lond. 1864. 
On the later Jewish parables, see Trench's Notes 
on the Parables, Introd. Rem. ch. iv.; Hurwitz’s 
Hebreo Tales, Lond. 1826, Amer, repr. N. Y. 
1847; G. Levi, Parabole, leggende ¢ pensieri, rac- 
colte dai librt talmudici, Firenze, 1861. A. 


PARADISE (OTN7, Purdés: wapddecos: 
Paradisus). Questions as to the nature and locality 
of Paradise as identical with the garden of Gen. ii. 
and iii. have been already discussed under pen. 
It remains to trace the history of the word and the 
associations counected with it, as it appears in the 
later books of the O. T. and in the language of 
Christ and His Apostles. 

The word itself, though it appears in the above 
form in Cant. iv. 13, Keel. ii. 5, Neh. il. 8, may be 
classed, with hardly a doubt, as of Aryan rather 
than of Semitic oriviu. It first appears in Greck 
as coming straight from Persia (Xen. wt inf-). 
Greek lexicograplers classify 1t as a Persian word 
(Julius Pollux, Onomast. ix. 3). Modern philologists 
accept the same conclusion with hardly a dissentient 
voice (Renan, Langues Sémitiques, ii. 1, p. 153). 
Gesenius (s. v.) traces it a step further, and con- 
nects it with the Sanskrit para-déga = high, well- 
tilled land, and applied to an ornamental garden 
attached to a house. Other Sauskrit scholars, 
however, assert that the meaning of para-dega in 





@ Professor Monier Williams allows the writer to 
say that he is of this opinion Comp. also Busch- 
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elassival Sanskrit is ‘foreign country,” and al- 
though they admit that it may also mean “ the 
best or most excellent country,” they look on this 
as an instance of casual coincidence rather than 
derivation.¢ Other etymologies, more fanciful and 
far-fetched, have been sueeested — (1) from mapa 
and Sevw, giving as a meaning, the “ well-watered 
cround ” (Suidas, s. v.); (2) from qwapa and seica, 
a barbarous word, supposed to signify a plant, or 
collection of plants (Joann. Damuase. in Suidas, d. 


es); (3) from NWT TI, to bring forth herbs; 


(4) DWT TM, to bring forth myrrh (Ludwig, 
de raptu Pauli in Parad. in Menthen’s Thesaur. 
Theolog. p. 1702). 

On the assumption that the Song of Solomon 
and Keelesiastes were written in the time of Sol- 
omon, the occurrence of the foreign word may be 
accounted for either (1) on the hypothesis of later 
forins having crept into the text in the process of 
transcription, or (2) on that of the word having 
found its way into the lancuage of Israel at the 
time when its civilization took a new flight under 
the Son of David, and the king borrowed from the 
customs of central Asia that which made the royal 
park or garden part of the glory of the kingdom. 
In Neh. ii. 8, as might be expected, the word is 
nsed in a connection which points it out as dis- 
tinctly Persian. The account given of the hanging 
vardens of Babylon, in like manner, indicates Media 
ag the original seat both of the word and of the 
thing. Nebuchadnezzar constructed them, terrace 
upon terrace, that he mizht reproduce in the plains 
of Mesopotamia the scenery with which the Median 
princess he had married had been familiar in her 
native country; and this was the origin of the 
KpemacTods mapaderros (Berosus, in Joseph. ¢. Ap. 
i. 19). In Xenophon the word occurs frequently, 
and we get vivid pictures of the scene which it im- 
plied. A wide open park, inclosed against Injury, 
vet. with its natural beauty unspoiled, with stately 
forest. trees, many of them bearing fruit, watered 
hy clear streams, on whose banks roved large herds 
of autelopes or sheep — this was the scenery which 
connected itself in the mind of the Greck traveller 
with the word mwapade:os, and for which his own 
language supplied no precise equivalent. (Comp. 
nab, i. 2, 8 7,4, § 95 ii, 4, § 14; Mellen. iv. 1, 
§$ 15; Cyrop. i. 38, § V4: Geonom. 4, § 13.) 
Through the writings of Xenophon, and through 
the general admixture of orientalisnis in the later 
Greek after the conquests of Alexander, the word 
gained a recognized place, and the LXCX. writers 
chose it for anew use which yave it a higher worth 
and secured for it a more perennial life. ‘The gar- 
den of Eden became 6 wapade:oos THs tTpupis 
(Gen. ii. 15, iii. 23; Joel 1.3). They used the 
sane word whenever there was any allusion, how- 
ever remote, to the fair region which had been the 
first blissful home of man. The valley of the 
Jordan, in their version, is the paradise of God 
(Gen. xiii. 10). There is no tree in the paradise 
of God equal to that which in the prophet’s vision 
symbolizes the glory of Assvria (1&2. xxxi. 1-9). 
The imagery of this chapter furnishes « more vivid 
picture of the scenery of a wrapaSeroos than we 
find elsewhere. ‘The prophet to whom “the wora 
of the Lord came” by the river of Chebar may 





mann, in Ilumboldt’s Cosmos, ii. note 230, and Ersch 
u. Gruber, Encyelop. e v. 
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well have seen what he describes so clearly. Else- | again, paradise was neither on the earth, nor with 


ing should become the exclusive one, and be asso- 
ciated with new thoughts. Paradise, with no other 
word to quality it, was the bright region which 
man had lost, whieh was guarded by the flaming 
sword. Soon a new hope sprang up. Over and 
above all qnestionsas to where the primeval garden 
had been, there came the belief that it did not 
belong entirely to the past. There was a paradise 
still into which man might hope to enter. It isa 
matter of some interest to ascertain with what asso- 
eitions the word was conneeted in the minds of 
the Jews of Palestine and other countries at the 
time of our Lord’s teaching, what sense therefore 
we new attach to itin the writings of the N. P. 
In this as in other instances we may distinguish 
three modes of thought, each with marked char- 
aeteristies, vet often blended together in’ ditferent 
proportions, and melting one into the other by 
hardly perceptible degrees. Each has its counter- 
part in’ the teaching of Christian theologians. 
The language of the N. T. stands apart from and 
above all. (4.) To the Tdealist school of Alexan- 
dria, of which Philo is the representative, paradise 
Was nothing more than a symbol and an allegory. 
‘Traces of this way of looking at it had appeared 
previously in the teaching of the Son of Sirach. 
The four rivers of Eden are figures of the wide 
atreams of Wisdom, and she is as the brook which 
becomes a river and waters the Paradise of God 
(Keelus. xxiv. 25-30). This, however, was com- 
patible with the recognition of Gen. ii. as speaking 
of afaet. ‘Po Philo the thoueht of the fact was 
unendurable. The primeval history spoke of no 
garden such as men plant and water. Spiritual 
perfection (aper4) was the only paradise. The 
trees that grew in it were the thoughts of the 
spiritual man. ‘The fruits which they bore were 
lite and knowledge and immortality. The four 
rivers flowing from one source are the four virtues 
of the later Phitorists, each derived from the same 
source of goodness (Philo, de Alleg. i.). It is ob- 
vious that a system of interpretation such as this 
was not likely to become popular. It was confined 
to a single school, possibly to a sinvle teacher. It 
has little or nothing corresponding to it inthe N.'T. 
2.) The Rabbinie schools of Palestine present- 
ed a phase of thought the very opposite of that of 
the Alexandrian writer. They had their deserip- 
tions, definite and detailed, a complete topography 
of the unseen world. Paradise, the garden of 
Keden, existed still, and they discussed the question 
of its loeality. The answers were not always con- 
sistent with each otber. It was far off in the dis- 
tant Iast, further than the foot of man had = trod. 
It was a region of the world of the dead, of Sheol, 
in the heart of the earth. Gehenna was on one 
side, with its flames and torments. Paradise on 
‘he other, the intermediate home of the blessed. 
(Comp. Wetstein, Grotius, and Schoettgen on Luc. 
xxili.) “The patriarchs were there, Abraham, and 
-siac, and Jacob, ready to receive their faithful 
descendants into their bosoms (Joseph. de Jface. 
ce. 13). The highest place of honor at the feast. 
of the blessed souls was Abraham's bosom (Luke 
xvi. 23). on which the new heir of immortality re- 
clined as the favored and honored guest. Or, 


t 
where, however, as in the translation of the three | in it, but above it, in the third heaven, or in some 
passages in whieh pardes oceurs in the Hebrew, it higher orb. [HEAVEN.] Or there were two par- 
is used in a more general sense. (Cemp. Is. i. 30; :adises, the upper and the lower —one in heaven, 
Num. xxiv. 6: Jer. xxix. 5; Susann. ver. 4.) | for those who had attained the heights of holiness 

It was natural, however, that this higher mean- |—one in earth, for those who had lived but de- 


cently (Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. in Apoc. ii. 7), and 
‘the heavenly paradise was sixty times as large as 
the whole lower earth (isenmenger, /ntdeckt. Ju- 
denth, ii. p. 297). Each had seven palaces, and in 
leach palace were its appropriate dwellers (idzd. p. 
302). As the righteous dead entered paradise, 
anyels stripped them of their grave-clothes, arrayed 
them in new robes of glory, and placed on their 
heads diadems of gold and pearls (tbid. p. 310). 
There was no night there. Its pavement was of 
precious stones. lants of healing power and 
wondrous fragrance grew on the banks of its 
streams (did. p. 313). From this lower paradise 
the souls of the dead rose on sabbaths and on 
feast-days to the higher (did. p. 318), where every 
day there was the presence of Jehovah holding 
| couneil with His saints (ibid. p- 320). (Comp. also 
Sehoettuen, Hor. Heb. in Luc. xxiii.) 

(3.) Out of the discussions and theories of the 
Rabbis. there vrew a broad popular belief, fixed in 
the hearts of men, accepted without discussion, 
blending with their best hopes. Their prayer for 
the dying or the dead was that his soul might rest 
in paradise, in the garden of Eden (Maimonides, 
Porta Mosts, quoted by Wetstein in Luc. xxiti.; 
Tavlor, Funeral Sermon on Sir G,. Dalston). The 
helief of the Essenes, as reported by Josephus (B 
J. ii. 8, § 11), may be accepted as a fair represen- 
tation of the thoughts of those who, like them, 
were not trained in the Rabbinical schools, living 
in a simple and more childlike faith. To them 
accordingly paradise was a far-off land, a region 
where there was no scorching heat, no consuming 
cold, where the soft west-wind fron: the ocean blew 
forevermore. The visions of the 2d book of Es- 
dras, though not without an admixture of Christian 
thoughts and phrases, may be looked upon as rep- 
resenting this phase of feeling. There also we 
have the picture of a fair garden, streams of milk 
and honey, twelve trees laden with divers fruits, 
mighty mountains whereon grow lilies and roses 
(ii. 19) —a place into which the wicked shall not 
enter. 

It is with this popular belief, rather than with 
that of either school of Jewish thought, that the 
language of the N. T. connects itself. In this, as 
in other instances, it is made the starting-point 
for an education which leads men to rise from it to 
higher thoughts. The old word is kept, and is 
riised to a new dignity or power. It is significant, 
indeed, that the word paradise’? nowhere oceurs 
in the public teaching of our Lord, or in his in- 
tercourse with his own disciples. Connected as it 
had been with the thoughts of a sensuous happi- 
ness, it was not the fittest or the best word for 
those whom Ile was training to rise out of sensuous 
thouchts to the higher regions of the spiritual life. 
For them, accordingly, the kingdom of Heaven, 
the kingdom of God, are the words most dwelt on. 
The blessedness of the pure in heart is that they 
shall see God. If language borrowed from theif 
common specch is used at other times, if they hear 
of the marriage-supper and the new wine, it is not 
till they have been taught to understand parabler 
and to separate the figure from the reality. Witk 
the thief dying on the cross ‘he case was different 
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We can assume nothing in the robber-outlaw, but 
the most rudimentary forms of popular belief. We 
may well believe that the word used here, and here 
only, in the whole course of the Gospel history, 
had a special fitness for him. lis reverence, syn- 
pathy, repentance, hope, ultered themselves in the 
prayer, ‘Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom! ’? What were the thoughts of 
the sufferer as to that kingdom we do not know. 
Unless they were supernaturally raised above the 
level which the disciples had reached by slow and 
painful steps, they must have been mingled with 
visions of an earthly glory, of pomp, and victory, 
and triuinph. ‘Tbe answer to his prayer gave him 
what he needed most, the assurance of immediate 
rest and peace. ‘lhe word paradise spoke to hii, 
as to other Jews, of repose, shelter, joy — the 
greatest contrast possible to the thirst, and agony, 
and shame of the hours upon the cross. Rudi- 
mentary as his previous thoughts of it might be, 
this was the word fittest for the education of his 
spirit. 

There is a like significance in the general «ab- 
sence of the word from the language of the [pis- 


tles. Here also it is found nowhere in the direct 
teaching. It occurs only in passages that are 


apocalyptic, and therefore almost of necessity sym- 
bolic. St. Paul speaks of one, apparently of him- 
self, as having been ‘cauyht up into paradise,’ as 
having there heard things that might not be ut- 
tered (2 Cor. xii. 4).¢ In the messave to the first 
of the Seven Churclies of Asia, “the tree of life 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God,” ap- 
pears as the reward of him that overcometh, the 
symbol of an eternal blessedness. (Comp. Dean 
Trench, Comm. on the spistles to the Seven 
Churches, in loc.) The thing, though not the 
word, appears in the closing visions of Rev. xxii. 
(4.) The eager curiosity which prompts men to 
press on into the things behind the veil, has led 
them to construct hypotheses more or less definite 
as to the intermediate state, and these have aflect- 
ed the thoughts which Christian writers have con- 
nected with the word paradise. Patristie and later 
interpreters follow, as has been noticed, in the fuot- 
steps of the Jewish schools. To Origen and others 
of a Like spiritual insight, paradise is but a syno- 
nym for a region of lite and immortality — one 
and the same with the third heaven (Jerome, /p. 
ad Joh. fHieros. in Wordsworth on 2 Cor. xii.). 
So far as it is a place, it is as a school in which the 
souls of men are trained and learn to judge rightly 
of the things they have done and seen on earth 
‘Origen, de Princ. ii. 12). The sermon of Basil, 
de Paradiso, gives an eloquent representation of 
-e common belief of Christians who were neither 
nystical nor speculative. Minds at once logical 
ind sensuous ask questions as to the locality, and 
-he answers are wildly conjectural. It is not in 





@ For the questions (1) whether the raptus of St. 
Paul was corporeul or incorporeal, (2) whether the 
third heaven is to be identified with or distinguished 
from paradise, (3) whether this was the upper or the 
lower paradise of the Jewish schools, comp. Meyer, 
Wordsworth, Alford, in doc.; August. de Gen, ad litt. 
xii. ; Ludwig, Diss. de raptu Pawi, in Menthen’s 
Thesturus. Interpreted by the current Jewish belief 
of the period, we may refer tho “third heaven” toa 
vision of the Divine Glory ; “ pazadise,” toa vision of 
tke fellowship of the righteous dead, waiting in calm- 
ness and peace for their final resurrection. 
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Hades, and is therefore different from Abrabam’s 
bosom (Tertull. de dol. c. 13). It is above and 
beyond the world, separated from it by a wall of 
fire (LTertull. clpol.c. 47). It is the “refriverium ” 
for all faithful souls, where they have the vision of 
saints, and angels, and of Christ himself (Just. M, 
Respons. ad Orthodoe. 75 and 85), or tor those 
only who are entitled, as martyrs, fresh from the 
baptism of blood, to a special reward above their 
fellows (YTertull. de cladw.c. 55). It is in the 
fourth heaven (Clem. Alex. /’ragm. § 31). It is 
in sone unknown revion of the earth, where the 
seas and skies meet, higher thau any earthly moun- 
tain (Joann. Damase. de Orthod. Fd. ii. 11), and 
had thus escaped the waters of the Flood (P?. Lom- 
bard, Sentené. ii. 17, [.). It has been identified 
with the @udacy of L Vet. iii. 19, and the spirits 
in it are those of the antediluvian races who re- 
pented before the great destruction overtook them 
(Bishop Horsley, Scamons, xx.). (Comp. an elab- 
orate note in Thilo, Codes slpocryph. NW. T. p. 
754.) The word enters largely, as might be ex- 
pected, into the apocryphal literature of the early 
Chureh. Where the true Gospels are most reti- 
ceut, the mythical are most exuberant. The Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus, in narrating Christ's victory 
over Iades (the “harrowing of hell’? of our early 
Icnglish mysteries), tells how, till then, Enoch and 
Elijali had been its sole inhabitants ¢— how ‘the 
penitent robber was there with jis cross on the 
night of the crucifixion —how the souls of the 
patriarchs were led thither by Christ, and were re- 
ceived by the archangel Michael, as he kept watch 
with the flaming swords at the gate. In the apoc- 
ryphal deta DPatlippt (VTischendorl, det. Apost. p. 
8Y), the Apostle is seutenced to remain for forty 
days outside the cirele of paradise, because he had 
wiven way to anger and cursed the people of Hie- 
rapolis for their unbelief. 

(9.) The later history of the word presents some 
fucts of interest. Accepting in this, as in other 
instances, the nythical elements of eastern Chris- 
tianily, the creed of [slam presented to its followers 
the hope of a sensuous paradise, and the Persian 
word was transplanted through it into the lan- 
guages spoken by them.4 In the West it passes 
through some strange transformations, and de- 
scends to baser uses. The thought that men on 
entering the Chureh of Christ returned to the 
blessedness which Adam had forfeited, was sym- 
bolized in the church architeoture of the fourth 
century. The narthex, or arcu, in which were 
assembled those who, not being fide/es in full com- 
munion, were not admitted into the interior of the 
building, was known as the “ Paradise’? of the 
ebureh (Alt, Cudtus, p. 591). Athanasius, it has 
been said, speaks scornfully of Arianism as creep- 
ing into this paradise,¢ implying that it addressed 
itself to the ignorant and untuught. In the West 


6 A special treatise by Tertullian, de Paradiso, is 
unfortunately lost. 

e One trace of this belief is found in the Vulg. of 
Ecclus. xliv. 16,“ translatus est ia paradisum,” in the 
absence of any corresponding word in the Greek 
text. 

d Thus it occurs in the Koran in the form firdaus ; 
and the name of the Persian poet Ferdusi is probably 
derived from it (Mumbolut’s Cosmos, ii. note 230). 

e¢ The passave quoted by Alt is from Orat. c. Arian. 
IT. (vol. i. p. 807, Colon. 1650): Kal Bidgerae maAw 
etgedOety eis TOY mapadacov THs éxKAnoias. Ingenious 
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we trace a change of form, and one singular change ‘ porphyry, set. as it were, in a superficial margin of 
of application. Paradiso becomes in some Italian old red sandstone, forms nearly a scalene triangle 
dialects Paraviso, and this passes into the French with its apex southwards, and having its base or 
pores? denoting the western porch of a church, upper edge not a straight, but concave crescent line 
or the open space in front of it) (Ducange, s. v2 — the ridge, in short, of the ef- Tih range of moun- 
 Parvisuy’': Ldez, Lupuolog. Wertcrb. p. 703). tains, extending about 120 miles from east to west, 
In the church this space was occupied, as we have with a slight dip, the curve of the aforesaid crescent 
seen, by the lower classes of the people. The word southwards. Speaking generally, the wilderness 
Was transterred from the place of worship to the of Sinai (Num. x. 12, xii. 16), in which the mareh- 
place of amusement, and, though the position was stations of Taberah and Hazeroth, if the latter 
entirely diflvrent, was applicd to the highest and ([]AzeEnormn] be identical with //ddherd, are prob- 
cheapest gallery of a lreneh theatre (Alt, Cultus, ably included towards its N. E. limit, may be said 
le.) By some, however, this use of the word is to lie S. of the ef-Zih range, the wilderness of 
copnected only with the extreme height of the gal- Paran N. of it, and the one to end where the other 
lerv, justas * chemin de Paradis” is a proverbial begins. That of Psran is a stretch of chalky 
phrase for any specially arduous undertihing (Be- formation, the chalk being covered with coarse 
scherelle, Diedrarire rane rs). K.P. eravel, mixed with black flint and drifting sand. 
* On this subject sce We AL Alger’s Critical’ The surface of this extensive desert tract is a slope 
LTistory of the Doctrine of a Fature Lire, Ath ascending towards the north, and in it appear to 
ed. N.Y. 2866. and for the Hterature, the biblio- , rise (by Russegger's map, from which most of the 
yraphical Appendix to that work ceomp. references previous description is taken) three chalky ridges, 
in the Index of Subjects). A. (as it were, terraces . ela Laat a 
, ate . . ‘ to the W. of a line drawn from Ras .\ohamme 
PA RAH (TTS, with the def. article ne Lee cK Gat eis tein Give ile. MaiiGamneans The 
heifer]: bapa: Mex. Adap? Aphphara), one of | capavan-ronte from Caire to Akuba crosses the e- 
the cities in the territory allotted to Benjamin, | 77) desert ina line from W. to E., a little S. In 
named only in the lists of the conquest (Josh. XViil. | this wide tract, which extends northwards to join 
25. Tt oceurs m the Hirst of the two greups Ilo! the «wilderness of Beer-sheba’’ (Gen. xxi. 21, ef. 
which the towns of Benjamin are divided, which 14), and eastward probably to the wilderness of Zin 
seems to contain those of the northern and eastern [KADESII] owt he ieawitish border, Ishmael dwelt, 
portions of the tribe, between Jericho, Bethel, and | and there probably his posterity originally multi- 
Geba; the towns of the south, from Gibeon to Je- plied. Ascending northwards from it on a meridian 
rusalein, bein enumerated in the second group. to the EF. of Beer-sheba, we should reach Maon and 
[In the Onomesdeon (or Aphra f it is specified Carmel, or that southern portion of the. territory 
by Jerome only — the text of  Ensebins being | o¢ Judah, W.. of the Dead Sea, known as ‘the 
wanting, — as five miles east of Bethel. No traces | South,’ where the waste changes gradually into 
of the name have yet been found in that: positions! an uninhabited pasture-land, at least in spring and 
but the name Farah exists further to the S. E" autumn, and in which, under the name of + Paran,” 
attached to the Wady Purah, one of the southern | Xahal fed his flocks (1 Sam. xxv. 1). Between the 
branches of the great Wady Sucout, and to 2] wilderness of Paran and that of Zin no strict de- 
site of ruins at the junction of the same with the | pareation exists in the narrative, nor do the natural 
main valley. _ [features of the region, so far as yet ascertained, 
This identification, first sugested by Dr. Robin- vield a well-defined boundary. ‘The name of Paran 
Bon (i. 439), is supported by Van de Velde (Memory, | Seems. as in the story of Ishmael, to have pre- 
p. 339) and Schwarz (p. 126). The drawback men- | dominated towards the western extremity of the 
tioned by Dr. Ro, namely, that the Arabie word | jorthern desert frontier of et- Tih, and in Num. 
(:= smouse") differs in sigtitication trom the He-| xxsiy. 4 the wilderness of Zin, not Paran, is spoken 
brew (the cow) is not of much force, since itis} of ag the southern border of the land or of the 
the habit of modern names to cling to similarity e of Judah (Josh. xv. 3). If by the Paran 


ve 


of sound with the ancient: names, rather than of revion we understand “that great and_ terrible 
signification, (Compare Beilur; of dal, ete.) wilderness "’ so emphatically described as the haunt 

Aview of Wady Barak is given by Barclay | of noxious creatures and the terror of the way- 
(City, ete p. 598), who proposes it for .ENON. Ge | farer (Deut. i. 19, viii. 15), then we might see bow 
the adjacent traets, which still must be called 
« wilderness,” micht, either as having less repul- 
sive features, or because they Iny near to some 
settled country, have a special nomenclature of their 
own. For the latter reason the wildernesses of 
Zin, eastward towards Edom and Mount Seir, and 
of Shur, westward towards Egypt, might be thus 
distincuished; for the former reason that of Sin 
and Sinai. [t would not be inconsistent with the 
rules of Scriptural nomenclature, if we suppose 
these accessory wilds to be sometimes included 


* PARALYTIC, HEALING OF THE. 
(Ilousn, vol. it, p. TLO4.] 


PAYRAN, EL-PA’RAN (77S 


JSD: bapdy, LXX. and Joseph.; [1 Sam. xxv. 
1, Rom. Madv, Vat. Meav: Pharan)). 

1. [t is shown under Kabesit that the name 
Paran corresponds probably in general outline with 
the desert e(- 7th. The Sinaitie desert, ineluding the 
wedge of inetamorphie rocks, granite, svenite, aud 


m 
7? 
S 








as his conjecture is, it nay be questioned whether the te This word will be familiar to many readers from 
Rarcasin Which he finds in the words is not the crea-, the ” Responsiones in Purciso * of the Oxford system 
tion of his own imagination, There seems no ground: of examimation, however little they may previously 
for referring the word paradise to any section of the | have connected that place with their thoughts of pare 
Church, but rather to the Churh as a whole (comp. adise. By others, however, Parvisum (or -sus) is de 
August. de Gen. ad litt. xii.) The Arians were to it) rived “a parvis pueris ibi edoctis ” (Menage, Orig. & 
what the serpent had been to the earlier paradise. la languc Frag. 8. v. * Parvis?). 
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onder the general name of “ wilderness of Paran;" | 


and to this extent we may perhaps modify the 
previous general statement that S. of the et-Tih 
range is the wilderness of Sinai, and N. of it that 
of Paran. Still, construed strictly, the wilder- 
nesses of Paran and Zin would seem to lie as 
already approximately laid down. [KaAprsi.] If, 
however, as previously hinted, they may in another 
view be regarded as overlapping, we can more easily 
understand how Chedorlaomer, when he “smote” 
the peoples S. of the Dead Sea, returned round its | 
southwestern curve to the el-Paran, or “ terebinth- 
tree of Paran,”’ viewed as indicating a locality in 
connection with the wilderness of Paran, and yet 
close, apparently, to that Dead Sea border (Gen. 
xiy. 6). 

Was there, then, a Paran proper, or definite spot 
to which the name was applied? [From Deut. i. 1 
it should seem there must have been. This is con- 
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firmed by 1 K. xi. 18, from which we further learn 
the fact of its being an inhabited region; and the 
| position required by the context here is one between 
Midian and eypt. If we are to reconcile these 
passages by the aid of the personal history of 
Moses, it seems certain that the local Midian of 
the Siniatic peninsula must have lain near the 
Mount Horeb itself (Ix. iii. 1, xviii. 1-5). ‘The 
site of the © Paran”’ of Lladad the Edomite must 
then have Jain to the N. W. or Egyptian side of 
Horeb. ‘This brings us, if we assume any prin- 
ee mountain, except Serhal7 of the whole Sina- 
itic group, to be “the Mount of God,” so close te 
the Wady Fetran that the similarity of name? 
supported by the recently expressed opinion of 
eminent geographers, may be taken as establishing 
substantial identity. Ritter (vol. xiv. p. 740, 741) 
and Stanley (pp. 39-41) both consider that Reph- 
idim is to be found in JWady Fetran, and no 


| 


Ruins of Feiv@7 in Wady Fvirin. 


ather place in the whole peninsula seems, from its 
local advantages, to have been so likely to form an 
entrepot in Solomon's time between Edom and 


Egypt. Burckhardt (Syria, ete. p. 602) describes 
this wady as narrowing in one spgt to 100 paces, 
and adds that the high mountains adjacent, and 
the thick woods which clothe it, contribute with 
the bad water to make it unhealthy, but that it is, 
for productiveness, the finest valley in the whole 
peninsula, containing four miles of gardens and 
date-groves. Yet he thinks it was noé the Paran 
of Scripture. Professor Stanley, on the contrary, 
seems to speak on this point with greater confi- 
dence in the affirmative than perhaps on any other | 
question connected with the Exodus. See espe-' 
cially his remarks (39-41) regarding the local term— 
“hill” of Ex. xvii. 9, 10, which he considers to 


—— 5 


a For the reasons why Srrial should not be ac- 
septed, see Smval. 


bd Gesen. s. v. TIS, says the wilderness so called, 
* between Midian and "Deypt, bears this name at the 
present day.”?” No maps now in use give any ¢loser 
approximation to the ancient name than Fervan. 


be satisfied hy an eminence adjacent to the Waly 
Feiran. The vegetable manna’ of the pas 
vrows wild there (Seetzen, etsen, iii. 75), + 
does the colocynth, ete. (Robinson, i. 121- 124). 
What could have led Winer (s. 7. “ Paran’’) to 
place el-Paran near [lath, it is not easy to say, es- 
pecially as he gives no authority. 

2. Mount’? Paran occurs ‘only in two poetie 
passages (Deut. xxxiil. 2; Hab. iii. 3), in one of 
which Sinai and Seir appear as local accessories, in 
the other Teman and (ver. 7) Cushan and Midinn: 
We need hardly pause to inquire in what sense 
Seir can be brought into one local view with Sinai. 
It is clear from a third poetic passage, in which 
Paran does not appear (Judy. v. 4, 5), but which 
contains “ Seir,’? more literally determined by 
“ [dom,”’ still in the same local connection with 


e Compare, however, the same traveller's statement 
of the claims of « coast wady at Tar, on the Gulf of 
Suez (Burckhardt, Arab. ii. 862; comp. Wellsted, ii. 
9), “receiving all the waters which tlow down from the 
higher range of Sinai to the sea’? (Stanley, p. 19). 

@ The Tamarix Gallirea mannifera of Khreuberg, 
the Tirfa of the Arabs (Robinson, i. 115). 
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PARBAR 


+ Sinai,’ that the Hebrew found no difficulty in 
viewing the greater scenes of God's manifestation 
inthe Exodus as historically and morally.¢ if not 
locally connected. At any rate Mount Paran here 
may with aw rieht be claimed for the 
Siniutie as for the Edomitish side of the ditheulty. 
And the distance, after all, from Horeb to Mount 
Seir was probably one of ten days or less (Deut. i. 
2). Tt is net unlikely that if the IWady Fciran be 
the Parana proper, the name «Mount? Paran may 
have been either assigned to the special member 
(the northwestern) of the Sinaitie mountain-group 
Which Hes adjacent to Chat wady." or to the whole 
Sinaitie cluster. That special member is the five- 
peaked ridue of Serbal Ut this view for the site | 
of Paran is correet, the [sraclites Must. have pro- 
eceded from their encampment by the sea CNuin. 
XANG. 100, probably Deaihch (WILDLENESS OF 
THE WANDERING], by the » middle” route of the 
three indicated hy Stanley (pp. 88, 39). 


as coud 


Il. Il. 
PAR’BAR MS %Eh, with the definite arti- 


cle face helow ]: “BiaBexouerovs: ccllule ). A 
word occurring in) Pebrew and vA. Ve only in 
Chr. xxvii 18, but there found twiee: At. the ! 


Parbar westward four (Levites) at) the causeway 
two at the Parbar.* | From: this) passage, and also 
from the context, it would seem that) Parbar was 
some place on the west side of the ‘Pemple inelo- 
sure, the same side with the causeway and the gate 
Shallecheth. The latter was close to the cause- 
way — perhaps on it) as the Bab Si/silis now is — 
and we know from its remains that the causeway 
was at the extreme north of the western wall. 
Parbar therefore must have been south of Shal- 
lecheth. 

As to the meaning of the name, the Rabbis 
generally agree jn translating it “the outside 
place; while modern authorities take it as equiv- , 
alent to the porrdréime in 2 WK. xsi, 11 (ALY. 
‘sttburbs "), a word almost identical with parbar, 
and used by the early Jewish interpreters as the 
equivalent of aegrdshon, the precinets (A. VY. 
‘suburbs ) of the Levitieal cities. Aceepting 
this interpretation, there is uo ditheulty in identi- 
fying the Parbar with the suburb (7d mpoaorecov) 
mentioned by Josephus in describing Herod's ‘Pem- 
ple (ln xv. TE, § 5), as lying in the deep valley 
which separated the west wall of the ‘Temple from 
the city opposite it; in other words, the southern 
end of the ‘Pyropwon, which intervenes between 
the Wailing Place and the (so-called) Zion. The 
two gates in the original wall were in Herod's 
‘Temple increased to four. 


a The language in the three passages (Deut. xxxiii. 
2; Mab. iif.; Judg. v. 4,5) is as strikingly similar as 
is the purport and spirit of all the three. All describe 
a spiritual presence mumnifested by natural convulsions 
attendant; and alt are confirmed by Ps. Ixviii. 7, 8, 
in which Sinai alone is named. We aay almost 
regard this lofty rhapsody as a commonplace of the 
inspired song of triumph, in which the seer seems to 
leave earth so far beneath him that the preciseness of 
geographic detail is lost to his view. 


b Out of the Wady Feiran, in an easterly direction, 
runs the Wady Shéikh, which conducts the traveller 
directly to the “modern ILoreb.”” See Kiepert’s map. 


e¢ What Hebrew worl the LXX. read here is not 
slear. 


9 Seo the Targum of the passage ; also Buxtorf, Lez. 


~~ 


PARMENAS 


It does not follow (as some have assumed) that 
Parbar was identical with the “suburbs” of 2 K. 
xxiii. 11, though the words denoting each may 
have the same signification. For it seems most 
eousonant with probability to suppose that the 
‘horses of the Sun ’’ would be kept on the eastern 
side of the temple mount, in full view of the 
rising rays of the god as they shot over the Mount 
of Olives, and not in a deep valley on its western 
"side. 

Parbar is possibly an ancient Jebusite name, 
which perpetuated itself after the Israelite conquest 
of the city, as many a Danish and Saxon name 
has been perpetuated, and still exists, only slightly 

G. 


disguised, in the city of London. 


* PARCHED CORN 


Amer. ed.) 

* PARCHED GROUND. The Hebrew 
term (27W, shdrab) so rendered in Is. xxxv.7 
(A. V.)— the parched ground shall become a 
pool "* — is understood by the best scholars to de- 
note the mirage, the Arabic name for which is 
iserdb. So Gesenius, Fiirst, De Wette, Hitzig, 
'Knolel. Ewald, etc.; comp. Winer, Bibl. Real- 
worlerb, art. © Sandmeer,’” and Thomson's Lard 
| and Book, ii. 287, 288. The phenomenon referred 
to is too well known to need description here. A. 


PARCHMENT. [Wnritine.] ’ 


PARLOR.* <A word in English usage mean- 
ing the common room of the family, and hence 
iprobably in A. V. denoting the king's audience- 
ichamber, so used in reference to Elon (Judg. iii. 


[Rurn, Book or, 


(20-25: Richardson, /:ng. Dict.). [House, vol. ii 
ip. 1135.] H. W. P. 
| PARMASH’TA (SRO [superior 


oO Sanskr., Ges. ]: Mapuacima; Alex. Mappacimya; 
[IA. Mapuaciu:] Phermesta). One of the ten 
sous of [Taman slain by the Jews in Shushan (Esth. 
Ix. 9). 


PAR’MENAS (Mapuevas [prob. a contrac- 
tion of Parinenides, sterjust]) One cf the seven 
deacons, “men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom,” selected by the whole body of 
the disciples to superintend the ministration of 
their alms to the widows and necessitous poor. 
Parmenas is placed sixth on the list of those who 
were ordained by the laying on of the hands of 
the Apostles to this special function (Acts vi. 5). 
His naine occurs but this once in Scripture; and 
ecclesiastical history records nothing of him save 
the tradition that he suffered martyrdom at Philippi 
in the reign of Trajan (Baron. ii. 55). In tbe 





Talm, s. v. QV; and the references in Lightfoot, 


Prospect of Temple, ch. v. 

€ Gesenius, Thes. p. 1128 a; First, Handwwb. il. 250, 
ete. Gesenius connects parvarim with a similar Per 
sian word, meaning a building open on all sides to the 
sun and air. 


LAL VIET; arobijnn: eubiculum ; once only “pat 
lor? in 1 Chr. xxviii. 11; elsewhere usually “cham- 


ber,’ a withdrawing room (Ges. p. 448). 
ee MEw, KaraAvpa ; ericlinium ; usually 


chamber,” 


3. my, with art. in each instance where A. ¥ 
has * parlor 5? 5° 7d vrepwov; canaculum; usually 
chamber.” It denotes an upper chamber in 2 Sem 
xviii. 83, 2 K. xxiii. 12. 


_ 
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VPARNAOH 


calendar of the Byzantine Church he and Pro- 
chorus are commemorated on July 28th. 
ir. H—s. 


PAR’NACH Ppl [swift or delicate, Ges.]: 


dupydxy: Pharnach). Father or ancestor of Eliza- 
phar: prince of the tribe of Zebulun (Num. xxxiv. 
25). 


PA’ROSH (WY 7D [flea]: fapés, Alex. 

opés in Lzr. ii. 3: elsewhere @édpos: Pharos). 

he descendants of Parosh, in number 2 172, re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 3; 
Neh. vii. 8). Another detachment of 150 males, 
with Zechariah at their head, accompanied [tzra 
{ezr. viii. 3 [where A. V. reads PHARost#H)). 
Seven of the family had married foreign wives 
(lizr. x. 25). They assisted in the building of 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 25), and signed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 14). In the 
last-quoted passave the name Parosh is clearly that 
of a family, and not of an individual. 


PARSHANDA’THA (SITIWID [see be- 
low]: bapoavves: Alex. bapowvenrav: { Comp. 
Papoavdabd >] Pharsandatha). The eldest of 
Haman's ten sons who were slain by the Jews in 
Shushan ([sth. ix. 7). Fiirst (/fandwb.) renders 
it into old Persian frashnadata, “given by prayer,” 
and compares the proper name Napoavdns, which 
occurs in Diod. ii. 33. 


PARTHIANS (Mdpéu:: Parthi) occurs only 
in Acts ii. 9, where it designates Jews settled in 
Parthia. Parthia Proper was the region stretching 
alone the southern flank of the mountains which 
separate the great Persian desert from the desert of 
Kharesm. It lay south of [lyrcania, east of Media, 
and north of Sagartia. The couutry was pleasant, 
and fairly fertile, watered by a wumber of small 
streams flowing from the mountains, and absorbed 
after a longer or a shorter course by the sands. It 
is now known as the Alrk or “skirt,” and is still 
a valuable part of Persia, though supporting only 
a scanty population. In ancient times it seems to 
have been densely peopled; and the ruins of many 
large and apparently handsome cities attest its 
former prosperity. (See Traser's Adorassan, p. 
245.) 

The ancient Parthians are called a “Scythic” 
race (Strab. xi. 9, § 2: Justin, xli. 1-t: Arrian, 
Fr. p. 1); and probably belonged to the vreat 
Turanian family. Various stories are told of their 
origin. Moses of Chorene calls them the descend- 
ants of Abraham by Keturah (//ist. Armen. il. 
65); while John of Malala relates that they were 
Scythians whom the Ezyptian king  Sesostris 
brought with him on his return from Sevthia, and 
settled in a region of Persia (//ist. Univ. p. 26; 
compare Arrian, /. s.c.). Really, nothing is known 
of them till about the time of Darius Hystaspis, 
when they are found in the district which so lone 
retained their name, and appear as faithful sub- 
jects of the Persian monarchs. We may fairly 
presume that they were added to the empire by 

Jyrus, about nm. c. 550; for that monarch seems 
to have been the conqueror of all the northeastern 
provinces. Herodotus speaks of them as contained 
in the 16th satrapy of Darius, where they were 
joined with the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, and 
the Arians, or people of Herat (THerod. iii. 93). He 
also mentions that they served in the army which 
Xerxes led into Greece, under the same leader as 
the Chorasmians (vii. 66). They carried bows and 
147 
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arrows, and short spears; but were not at this time 
held in much repute as soldiers. In the final 
struggle between the Greeks and Persians they 
remained faithful to the latter, serving at Arbela 
(Arr. Lap. Alec. iii. 8} but offering only a weak 
resistance to Alexander when, on his way to Bactria, 
he entered their country (ébed. 25). In the division 
of Alexander’s dominions they fell to the share of 
Eumenes, «nd Parthia for some whiie was counted 
among the territories of the Seleucida. About 
B.C. 256, however, they ventured upon a revolt, 
and under Arsaces (whom Strabo calls “a king ot 
the Dahze,”’ but who was inore probably a native 
leader) they succeeded establishing their inde- 
pendence. This was the beginning of the great 
Parthian empire, which may “he regarded as rising 
out of the ruins of the Persian, and as taking its 
place during the centuries when the Roman power 
was at its height. 

Parthia, in the mind of the writer of the Acts, 
would designate this empire, which extended from 
India to the Tigris, and from the Chorasmian desert 
to the shores of the Southern Ocean. Hence the 
prominent position of the name Parthians in the 
list of those present at Pentecost. Parthia was a 
power almost rivaling Rome — the only existing 
power which had tried its strength agairst Rome 
and not been worsted in the encounter. By the 
defeat and destruction of Crassus near Carrhae (the 
Scriptural Harran) the Parthians acquired that 
character for military prowess which attaches to 
them in the best writers of the Roman classical 
period. (See Hlor. Od. ii. 13; Sat. ii. 1, 15; Virg. 
Georg. ii. 313 Ov. wtrt. Am. i. 209, &e.) Their 
armies were composed of clouds of horsemen, who 
were all riders of extraordinery expertness; their 
chief weapon was the bow. They shot their arrows 
with wonderful precision while their horses were 


-in full career, and were proverbially remarkable for 


the injury they inflicted with these weapons on 
an enemy who attempted to follow them in their 
flight. From the time of Crassus to that of 
‘Trajan they were an enemy whom Rome especially 
dreaded, and whose ravages she was content to 
repel without revenging. The warlike successor 
of Nerva had the boldness to atiack them; and his 
expedition, which was well conceived and vigorously 
condueted, deprived them of a considerable portion 
of their territories. In the next reign, that of 
Hadrian, the Parthians recovered these losses; but 
their military strength was now upon the decline; 
and in A. bp. 226, the last of the Arsacid was 
forced to yield his kingdom to the revolted Per- 
sians, who, under Artaxerxes, son of Sassan, suc- 
ceeded in reéstablishing their empire. The Par- 
thian dominion thus lasted for nearly five centuries, 
commencing in the third century before, and termi- 
nating in the third century after, our era. 

It has already been stated that the Parthians 
were a Turanian race. ‘Their success is to be re- 
garded as the subversion of a tolerably advanced 
civilization by a comparative barbarism — the sub- 
stitution of Tatar coarseness for Aryan polish and 
refinement. ‘They aimed indeed at adopting the 
art and civilization of those whom they conquered ; 
but their imitation was a poor travestie, and there 
is something ludicrously grotesque in most of their 
more ambitions efforts. At the same time, they 
occasionally exhibit a certain amount of skill and 
tuste, more especially where they followed Greek 
models. Their architecture was better than their 
sculpture. Tle famous ruins of Ctesiphon have a 
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grandeur of effect which strikes every traveller; 
and the Parthian constructions at Akkerkuf, FE) 
Hammam, ete., are among the most remarkable of 
oriental remains. Nor was grandeur of general 





Figure of Fame, surmonnting the Arch at Tuckt-t-Bos- 
tan. (Sir R. K. Porter's Travels, vol. ii. fol. 62.) 


effect the only merit of their buildings. There is 
sometimes a beauty and delicacy in their ornamen- 
tation which is almost worthy the Greeks. (lor 





Ornamentation of Arch at Tackt-i-Bostan. 


specimens of Parthian sculpture and architecture, 
see the Trarcls of Sir R. K. Porter, vol. i. plates 
19-24; vol. ii. plates 62-66 and 82, &e. For the 
general history of the nation, see Heeren’s Manual 
of Ancient History, pp. 229-305, Eng. Tr.; and 
the article Pantura in Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Geography.) [See also Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, iii. 42, and iy. 19.] G. R. 


* PARTITION, MIDDLE WALL OF, 
Eph. ii. 14. The Greek is 7d peadtorxov TOU 
ppayLov, and in the figure the “middle wall” 
formed the ‘ partition,’? or more strictly “ fence" 
(ppayuds), Which before the coming of Christ 
separated Jews and Gentiles from each other, but 
which his death abolished, so as to bring all nations 
together on the same common ground as regards 
their participation in the blessings of the Gospel. 
Many interpreters find here an allusion to the row 
of marble pillars or screen which in Herod's Tem- 
ple fenced off the court of the Gentiles from that 
of the Jews, on which, as Philo and Josephus state, 
was written in Latin and Greek: “ No foreigner may 
go further on penalty of death"? (see Kuinoel, Acta 
Apost. p. 706; and Keil, Bibl. Archdologie, i. 142). 
Ellicott would admit a reference in this passage 
both to this middle wall and to the rending of the 


a“ Perdix enim nomen suum hebraicum NT) 


habet a vocando, quemadmodum eadem avis Germanis 
dicitur Rephuhn a ripen, i. oe. rufen, vocare” (Rosen- 
miill. Schol. in Jer. xvii. 11). Mr. Tristram says that 
kore would be an admirable imitation of the call-note 
af Caccabts saratilis. 
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vail at the moment when Christ died (Matt. xxvii 
51; Eph. ii. 14). “The Temple was, as it were, 
a material embodiment of the law, and in its very 
outward structure was a symbol of spiritual dis- 
tinctions.’’ Yet we cannot insist on this view as 
certain, by any means, for the language may well 
be figurative without its having any such local 
origin. Some commentators (see Wordsworth ed 
loc.) regard the metaphor as that of a vineyard, 
in which the people of God were fenced off from 
other nations. 

It was Paul’s introducing Trophimus (as the Jews 
falsely alleged) into the part of the Temple (eis 7) 
iepdy) beyond the middle wall, between the courts 
of the Jews and of the Gentiles, which led to the 
tumult in which the Apostle came so near being 
killed by the mob (Acts xxi. 27-30). H. 


PARTRIDGE (S72), koré: wépdit, mere 
kdépat: perdiz) occurs only 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, where 
David compares himself to a hunted kéré 
the mountains, and in Jer. xvii. 11, where it is 
said, “ As a kéré sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not; so he that getteth riches, and not by 
right, shall leave them in the midst of his days, 
and at his end shall bea fool.’’ The translation 
of kéré by partridge’ is supported by many of 
the old versions, the Hebrew name, as is 
supposed, having reference to the “call” of the 
cock bird; compare the German Rebhuhn from 
rufen, “to call.’ Bochart (ieroz. ii. 632) has 
attempted to show that kdré denotes some species 
of “snipe,” or “ woodcock ”’ (rusticola ?); he refers 





Ammoperdiz Heyii. 


the Ilebrew word to the Arabic karia, which te 
believes, but upon very insufficient ground, to be 
the name of some one of these birds. Oedmann 
(Verm. Samm. ii. 57) identifies the karia of Arabic 
writers with the .J/erops apiaster (the Bee-eater); 
this explanation has deservedly found favor with 
no commentators. What the karia of the Arabs 
may be we have been unable to determine; but the 
kéré there can be no doubt denotes a partridge. 
The “hunting this bird upon the mountains”? (1 
Sam. xxvi. 20) entirely agrees with the habits of 
two well-known species of partridge, namely, Cac 





b The partridge of the mountains I suspect to be 
Ammoperdix Heyii, familiar as it must have been 
David when he camped by the cave of Adullam—4 
bird more difficult by far to be induced to take wing 
than C. saxatuis” (H. B. Tristram). 
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.cabes saxutilis (the Greek partridge) and Ammo- 
perdixz Heyii. The specific name of the former 
is partly indicative of the localities it frequents, 
namely, rocky and hilly ground covered with brush- 
wood. 

It will be seen by the marginal reading that the 
passage in Jeremiah may bear the following inter- 
pretation: As the Adré “ gathereth young which 
she hath not brought forth.’ ‘This rendering is 
supported by the LXX. and Vulg., and is that 
which Maurer ( Comment. in Jer. l.c.), Rosenmiiller 
(Sch. in Jer. 1. ¢.), Gesenius (Thes. s. v.), Wiver 
(Realwb. “ Rebhuhn’’), and scholars generally, 
adopt. In order to meet the requirements of this 
latter interpretation, it has been asserted that the 
partridge is in the habit of stealing the eggs from 
the nests of its congeners and of sitting upon 
them, and that when the young are liatched they 
forsake their false parent; hence, it is said, the 
meaning of the simile: the man who has become 
rich by dishonest means loses his riches, as the 
fictitious partridge her stolen brood (see Jerome 
in Jerem.1.c¢.). It is perhaps almost needless to 
remark that this is a mere fable, in which, how- 
ever, the ancient Orientals may have believed. 
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Caccabis saxatilis. 


There is a passage in the Arabian naturalist: Damir, 
quoted by Bochart (//iero0z. ii. 638), which shows 
that in his time this opinion was held with regard 
to some kind of partridge.¢ The explanation of 
the rendering of the text of the A. V. is obviously 
as follows. Vartridges were often ‘ hunted” in 
ancient times as they are at present, either by 
hawking or by being driven from place to place till 
they become fatigued, when they are knocked down 
by the clubs or zerwatlys of the Arabs (see Shaw's 
Trav. i. 425, 8vo.). ‘Thus, nests were 10 doubt 
constantly disturbed, and many destroyed: as, 
therefore, is a partridge which is driven from her 
eggs, so is he that enricheth himself by unjust 
means — “he shall leave them in the midst of his 
days..’® The expression in [cclus. xi. 30, *“ like 
as a partridge taken (and kept) in a cage,’ clearly 
refers, as Shaw (7'rav. l. ¢.) has observed, to “a 
decoy partridge,” and the Greek wépd:é Onpeutis 





_ @ Partridges, like gallinaceous birds geverally, may 
occasionally Jay their eggs in the nests of other birds 
of the same species: it is hardly likely, however, that 
this fuct should have attracted the attention of the 
sncients; neither can it alove be sufficient to explain 
she simile. 

b * Tromson (Land and Book, i. 809 f.) describes 
the aaode of hunting partridges by the Syrians at the 
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should have been so translated, as is evident both 
from the context and the Greek words; ¢ compare 
Aristot. //ist. Anim. ix. 9, § 3and 4. Besides the 
two species of partridge named above, the Caccabts 
chukar— the red-leg of India and Persia, which 
Mr. Tristram regards as distinct from the Greek 
partridge — is found about the Jordan. Our com- 
mon partridge (Perdic cinerea), as well as the 
Barbary (C. petrosa) and red-lee (C. rufit), do not 
occur in Palestine. ‘There are three or four species 
of the genus Pterocles (Sand-grouse) and F'ranco- 
linus found in the Bible lands, but they do not ap- 
pear to be noticed by any distinct term. [QUAIL.] 
WY <-Rae 


* PARTS, UPPER. ([Urrrer Coasts, 


Amer. ed.] 


PARU’AH (TD [Dlossoming, Ges.; in- 
crease, Viirst|: Povacovd; Alex. pappov; [Comp 
Papove:| Pharue). The father of Jehoshaphat, 
Solomon's commissariat officer in Issachar (1 K. 
ive. 17). 


PARVA‘IM (O79 [see below]: @apoulu; 
[ Vat. Alex. Papovaip: (aurum) probatissimum]), 
the name of a place or country whence the gold 
was procured for the decoration of Solomon's Tem- 
ple (2 Chr. iii. 6). The name occurs but once in 
the Bible, and there without. any particulars that 
assist to its identification. We may notice the 
conjectures of [litzig (on Dan. x. 5), that the name 
is derived from the Sanskrit parw, “ hill,’ and be- 
tokens the didvua dpy in Arabia, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (vi. 7, § 11); of Knobel (Volkert. p. 191), 
that it is an abbreviated form of Sepharvaim, 
which stands in the Syriac version and the Targum 
of Jonathan for the Sephar of Gen. x. 30; and of 
Wilford (quoted by Gesenius, 7hes. ii. 1125), that 
it is derived from the Sanskrit pirra, © eastern,” 
and is a general term for the East. Bochart’s 
identification of it with Taprobane is etymologic- 
ally incorrect. Ws dod Be 

PA’SACH (JOD [cut, incision, Ges.]: dagen; 
[ Vat. Baionxt:] Alex. Pernxe: Phosech). Son 


of Japhlet of the tribe of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 33), 
and one of the chiefs of his tribe. 


PAS-DAM’MIM (O™D7 DBM [the order 


of blood): [Itom. Pacodauly; Vat. ] Pbacodoun; 
Alex. bacodouiv: Phesdomim). The form under 
which in 1 Chr. xi. 13 the name appears, which in 
1 Sam. xvii. 1 is given more at length as [pires- 
DAMMIM. The lexicographers do not decide which 
is the earlier or correcter of the two. Gesenius 
(Thes. p. 139) takes them to he identical in meaning. 
It will be observed that in the original of Pas-dam- 
inim, the definite article has taken the place of the 
first letter of the other form. In the parallel nar- 
rative of 2 Sam. xxiii., the name appears to be cor- 


rupted @ to charpham (O5717), in the A. V. ren 


dered “there.” The present text of Josephus 
(dnt. vii. 12, § 4) gives it as Arasamos (‘Apaga- 
Mos). 


present time. See also Wood's Bible Animals (Lond. 
1869), p. 427 f. H. 

e Mr. Tristram tells us the Carcahis saratilis makea 
an admirable decoy, becoming very tame and Ciever. 
Ile brought one home with him from Cyprus. 

@ This is carefully examined by Kennicott (Disser 
tation, p. 187, &c.). 


2340 PASEAH 


Tne thief interest attaching to the appearance 
af the name in this passage of Chronicles is the 
evidence it atfords that the place was the scene of 
repeated encounters between Israel and the Vhilis- 
tines, unless indeed we treat 1 Chr. xi. 13 (and the 
parallel passage, 2 Sam. xxiii. 9) as an Independent 
account of the occurrence related in 1 Sam. xvii. 
— which hardly seems possible. [Latn, VALLEY 
OF. | 

A ruined site bearing the name of Damun or 
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he the issue, and received a reply full of forebod- 
ings of disaster (Jer. xxi.). Again somewhat later, 
when the temporary raising of the siege of Jeru- 
salem by the advance of Pharaoh Hophra’s army 
from Egypt had inspired hopes in king and peo- 
ple that Jeremiah’s predictions would be falsified, 
Pashur joined with several other chief men in pe- 
titioning the king that Jeremiah might be put to 
death as a traitor, who weakened the hands of the 
patriotic party by his exhortations to surrender, 


Chirbet Damoun lies near the road from Jerusalem | and his prophecies of defeat, and he proceeded, 
to Beit Jibrin (Van de Velde, Syr. gt Pal. ii. 193] with the other princes, actually to cast the prophet | 
Tobler, 3¢e Wand. 201), about three miles EE. of] into the dry well where he nearly perished (Jer. 
Shuweikch (Socho),  Vhis Van de Velde proposes | xxxviii.). Nothing more is known of Pashur. 


to identify with Pas-dammim. G. | Lis descendant Adaiah seems to have returned 
PASE’AH (MIDE Pineia- Beooaee Ales with Zerubbabel (1 Chr. ix. 12), or whenever the 


census there quoted was taken. 
2. Another person of this name, also a priest, 
and ‘chief governor of the house of the Lord,” is 
mentioned in Jer. xx. 1. He is described as “ the 
son of Immer,’’ who was the head of the 16th 
course of priests (1 Chr. xxiv. 14), and probably 
the same as Amariah, Neh. x. 3, xii. 2, &c. In 
the reign of Jechoiakim he showed himself as hos- | 
tile to Jeremiah as his namesake the son of Mal 
chiah did afterwards, and put him in the stocks by 
the gate of Benjamin, for prophesying evil ugainst 
Jerusalem, and left him there all night. For this 
indignity to God’s prophet, Pashur was told by 
PA/SHUR (TNS [ freedom, redemption, | Jeremiah that his name was changed to Magor- 
Fiirst: in Jer. and 1 Chr.,] Maaxdép: [1 Chr. ix. missabib (Terror on every side), and that he and 
12, Rom. Alex. bao xp Iezr. ii. 38, bacaovp. all his house should be carried captives to Babylon 
Alex. bacoup: x. 22, Neh. x. 3, dacoip; Neh, | and there die (Jer. xx. 1-6). From the expression 
vii. 41. daceodp, Vat. baceSoup: xi. 12, baccovp, | ¥: 6, it should seem that Pashur the son of Im- 


deoon: Phessc). 1. Son of Eshton, in an obscure 
frarment of the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 
12). Tle and his brethren are described as © the 
men of Rechah,’’ whieh in the Targum of R. Jo- 
seph is rendered “the meu of the great Sanhedrin.” 

2. (bacon, Lzr. [Vat. bicov]: bacex, Neh.: 
Phasen,.) ‘The “sons of Paseah’’ were amony the 
Nethiuim who returned with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 
49). In the A. V. of Neh. vii. 51, the mame is 
written Pirastan. Jehoiada, a member of the 
family, assisted in rebuilding the old gate of the city 
under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 6). 


y 


Alex. FA. baceoup: 2] Phassur (Bhesus ‘ ’ Phasury), mer acted the part of a prophet as well as that of 
of uncertain etymology, although Jer. xx. 3 seems | PTiest- 

to allude to the meaning of it: comp. Ruth i. 20;} 3. Father of Gedaliah (Jer. xxxviii. 1). 

and see Gesen. s. 2 A. C. H. 


1. Name of one of the families of priests of the} PASSAGKE.c Used in plur. (Jer. xxii. 20), 
chief house of Malehijah (Jer. xxi. 1, xxxviii. 15] probably to denote the mountain region of Abarim, 
1 Chr. ix. 12, xxiv, 95 Neh. xi. 12). In the time] on the east side of Jordan [Aparm| (Raumer, 
of Nehemiah this family appears to have become a| Pal, p. 62; Ges. p. 987; Stanley, S. gf P 
chief house, and its head the head of a course| 904, and App. p. 503). 
(zr. ii. 38; Neh. vii. 41, x. 3): and, if the text 
can be relied upon, a comparison of Neh. x. 3 with H. W. P. 
xii. 2 would indicate that the time of their return 
from Babylon was subsequent to the days of Zerub-| * PASSION is used in Acts i. 3 in its etymo- 
babel and Jeshua. ‘The individual from whom the | logical sense of ‘ suffering,” with reference to the 
family was named was probably Pashur the son of | death of our Lord. “To whom he showed him- 
Malchiah, who in the reign of Zedekiah was one | Self alive after his passion’’ (lit. “after he suf- 
of the chief princes of the court (Jer. xxxviii. 1), | fered,” werd 7d wadety adrdy). A. 


He was sent, with others, by Zedekiah to Jeremiah PASSOVER (MIDS, Monn WT: 7d we 


at the time when Nebuchadnezzar was preparing ; 
xa:> phase, id est transitus: also, SWS, AT 


= p- 
It also denotes a river- 


ford or a mountain gorge or pass. [MICHMASH.] 


his attack upon Jerusalem, to inquire what would 








the same view of the word; as do also Von Bohlen 
and a few other modern critics. Jerome applies tran- 
2. “29; SiaPaors 3 vadum (Gen. xxxii. 22)3] situs both to the passing over of the destroyer and the 
also a gorge (1 ‘Sunn: xiii. 23). passing through the Red Sea (in Matt. xxvi.). But 
the true sense of the Hebrew substantive is plainly 
3. MDVD; ddpays; transcensus (18. x. 29)-| indicated in Ex. xii. 27; and the best authorities are | 
®& A ford” (Is. xvi. 2). 
agreed that [TD never expresses * passing through,” | 
b This is evidently the word NTO, the Ara- Selatan 
TIC but that its primary meaning is “ideaping over.”?> Hence 


moan form of Moe pop inte:Orcely slevcerss:. Sore the verb is regularly used with the preposition dy. , 


have taken the meaning of TTD, the root of TID5,| put since, when we jump or step over anything, we 
to be that of «: passing through, * and have referred do not tread upon it, the word has a secondary mean- 
its application here to the passage of the Red Sea.| ing, * to spare,’’ or “to show mercy ” (comp. Is. xxxf. 


» ae >) 
Hence the Vulgate has rendered TTOD by transitus, Broun ae aa ey ivolb Rattan a ised 
- * 2 €Ta . mn e 
Philo (De Vit. Mosis, lib. ili, c. 29) by dtaBarjpra, and | ~ oo 


Gregory of Nazianzus by Sidfacis. Augustine takes| TTDETTAT, “the sacrifice of the Passover,” hy 


a jl, “IY; - To mépav THS OarAdgons. 
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PASSOVER 
MRM: ra kCyma; in N. T. 4 éoprh ray aC 


wor, nuépat Tav a(uuwy: azyma, festum azymo- 
rum), the first of the three great annual Festivals 
of the Israelites, celebrated in the month Nisan, 
from the 14th to the 21st. 

The following are the principal passages in the 
Pentateuch relating to the Passover: Ex. xii. 1-51, 
in which there is a full account of its original in- 
stitution and first observance in Egypt; Itx. xili. 
3-10, in which the unleavened bread is spoken of 
in connection with the sanctification of the first- 
born, but there is no mention of the pascbal lamb ;¢ 
Ex. xxiii. 14-19, where, under the name of the feast 
of unleavened bread, it is first connected with the 
other two great annual festivals, and also with the 
sabbath, and in which the paschal lamb is styled 


* 66} My sacrifice '’; Kx. xxxiv. 18-26, in which the 


festival is brought into the same connection, with 
immediate reference to the redemption of the first- 
born, and in which the words of Ix. xxiii. 18, re- 
garding the paschal lainb, are repeated; Lev. xxiil. 
4—14, where it is mentioned in the same connection, 
the days of holy convocation are especially noticed, 
and the enactment is prospectively given respecting 
the offering of the first sheaf of harvest, with the 
offerings which were to accompany it, when the 
Israelites possessed the promised land; Num. ix. 
1-14, in which the Divine word repeats the com- 
mand for the observance of the Passover at the 
commencement of the second year after the Exodus, 
and in which the observance of the Passover in the 
second month, for those who could not participate 
in it at the regular time, is instituted; Num. 


‘xxviii. 16-25, where directions are given for the 


offerings which were to be made on each of the 
seven days of the festival; Deut. xvi. 1-8, where 
the command is prospectively given that the Pass- 
over, and the other great festivals, should be ob- 
served in the place which the Lord might choose 
in the land of promise, and where there appears to 
be an allusion to the Chagigah, or voluntary peace- 
offerings (see p. 2346 a). 


oni a M2, “the sacrifice of mercy.’ Josephus 
rightly explains maoxa by vrepBaota, In the same 
purport, agree Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, sev- 
eral of the Fathers, and the best modern critics. Our 
own translators, by using the word ‘ Passover,’ have 
made clear Ex. xii. 12, 23, and other passages, which 
are not intelligible in the LXX. nor in several other 
versions. (See Bialir, Syrbolik, ii. 627; Ewald, Alter- 
hiimer, p. 390; Gesenius, Thes. 8. v.; Suicer, sub 
maoxa; Drusius, Note Majorcs, in Ex. xii. 27; Carpzov, 
App. Crit. p. 394.) 

The explanation of racxya Which hinges on the 
notion that it is derived from macyw needs no refuta- 
tion, but is not without interest, us it appears to have 
given rise to the very common use of the word passion, 
es denoting the death of our Lord. It was held by 
frenseus, Tertullian, and a few others. Chrysostom 
appears to avuil himself of it for a paronomasia (Ho. 
V. ad 1 Tim.), as in another place he formally states 
the true meaning; vmdpBacis éote Kad’ épunveiay ro 
waoxa. Gregory of Nazianzus seems to do the samo 
(Orat. xlii.), since he elsewhere (as is stated above) 
explains mdcxa as = SdBaors. See Suicer, sub voce. 
Augustine, who took this latter view, has a passage 
which is worth quoting: ‘ Pascha, fratres, non sicut 
quidam existimant, Gracum nomen est, sed Hebraum : 
spportunissime tamen occurrit iu hoc nomine queedam 
congruentia utrarumque linguarum. Quia enim pati 
$reece macyxecy dicitur, ideo Pascha passio putata est, 
velut hoc nomen a passione sit appellatum ; in sua 
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I. INSTITUTION AND FIRST CELEBRATION OF 
THE PASSOVER. 


When the chosen people were about to be brought 
out of Egypt, the word of the Lord came to Moses 
and Aaron, commanding them to instruct all the 
congregation of Israel to prepare for their departure 
by a solemn religious ordinance. On the tenth day 
of the month Abib, which had then commenced, 
the head of each family was to select from the flock 
either a lamb or a kid, a male of the first year, 
without blemish. If his family was too small to 
eat the whole of the lamb, he was permitted to in- 
vite his nearest neighbor to join the party. On 
the fourteenth day of the month, he® was to kill 
his lamb while the sun was setting. ¢ THe was then 
to take the blood in a basin, and with a sprig of 
hyssop to sprinkle it on the two side-posts and the 
lintel of the door of the house. ‘The lamb was then 
thoroughly roasted, whole. It was expressly for- 
bidden that it should be boiled, or that a bone of 
it should be broken, Unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs were to be eaten with the flesh. No male 
who was uncircumcised was to join the company. 
Each one was to have his loins girt, to hold a staff 
in his hand, and to have shoes on his feet. He 
was to eat in haste, and it would seem that he was 
to stand during the meal. The number of the 
party was to be calculated as nearly as possible, so 
that all the flesh of the lamb might be eaten; but 
if any portion of it happened to remain, it was to 
be burned in the morning. No morsel of it was to 
be carried out of the house. 

The levislator was further directed to inform the 
people of God’s purpose to smite the first-born of the 
Keyptians, to declare that the Passover was to be to 
thein an ordinance forever, to give them directions 
respecting the order and duration of the festival in 
future times, and to enjoin upon them to teach their 
children its meaning, from generation to generation. 

When the messayve was delivered to the people, 
they bowed their heads in worship. ‘The lambs 
were sclected, on the fourteenth they were slain and 
the blood sprinkled, and in the following evening, 
after the fifteenth day of the month had com- 
menced, the first paschal meal was eaten. At 
midnight the first-born of the Egyptians were smit- 
ten, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his 
throne unto the first-born of the captive that was in 


vero lingua, hoc est in Hebraa, Pascha transitus 
dicitur: propterea tune primum Pascha celebravit 
populus Dei, quando ex /Egypto fugientes, rubrum 
mare transierunt. Nune ergo figura illa prophetica in 
veritate completa est, cum sicut ovis ad immolandum 
ducitur Christus, cujus sanguine illitis postibus nos- 
tris, id est, cujus signo crucis signatis frontibus nostris, 
a perditione hujus seculi tanquam a captivitate vel 
interemptione AMigy ptia liberamur; et agimus saluber- 
rimum transitum, cum a dixbolo transimus ad Chris- 
tum, ct ab isto instabili seculo ad ejus fundatissimum 
regnum, Col. i. 13° (da Joan. Tract, lv.). 

@ There are five distinct statutes on the Passover in 
the 12th and 13th chapters of Exodus (xii. 2-4, 5-20, 
21-28, 42-51; xiii. 1-10). 

b The words translated in A.V. “the whole assem- 
bly of the congregation ” (Ex. xii. 6), evidently mean 
every man of the congregation. They are well rendered 
by Vitringa (Observat. Sac. ii. 3, §9), © universa Israel- 


itartun multitudo nemine excepto.” The word Orn, 


though it primarily denotes an assembly, must here 
signify no more than a complete number of persons 
not necessarily assembled together. 

c See note e, p. 2342. 
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the dungeon, and all the firstlings of the cattle.@, the altar, instead of the lintels and door-posts of 
The king and his people were now urgent that the | the houses (Deut. xvi. 1-6). 
Israelites should start immediately, fad readily be- Hience it is not without reason that the Jewish 
stowed on them supplies tor the journey. In such, writers have laid great stress on the distinction 
haste did the Israclites depart, on that very day between the « Egyptian Passover ”’ and “ the per- 
(Num. avaiil. 3), that they packed up their knead- petual Passover."’ The distinction is noticed in 
ine-trouzhs containing the dough prepared for the the Mishna (Pesachin, ix. 5). The peculiarities 
murrow's provision, Which was not yet leavened. lof the Exyptian passover which are there pointed 
Such were the occurrences connected with the ; out are, the selection of the lamb on the 10th day 
institution of the Passover, as they are related in’ of the month, the sprinkling of the blood on the 
Ex. xii, It would seem that the law for the conse- | lintels and door-posts, the use of hyssop in sprink- 
eration of the first-born was passed in immediate ling, the haste in which the meal was to be eaten, 
connection with them (Ex. aii. 1, 13, 10, 16). and the restriction of the abstinence from unleav- 
ened bread to a single day. Elias of Byzantium ® 
adds, that there was no command to burn the fat 
on the altar, that the pure and impure all partook 
1. In the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of [ex-| of the paschal meal contrary to the law afterwards 
odus, there are not only distinct referenees to the | given (Num. xviii. 11), that both men and women 
observance of the festival in future ages (¢. g. xii. | were then required to partake, but subsequently 
2, 14, 17, 24-27, 42, sii. 2, 5, 8-10); but there; the command was given only to men (Ex. xxiii. 
are several injunctions which were evidently not in- | 17; Deut. xvi. 16), that neither the Hallel ner 
tended for the first) passover, and which indeed | any other hymn was sung, as was required in later 
could not possibly have been observed. The [sracl-" times in accordance with Is. xxx. 29, that there 
ites, for example, could not have kept the next day,!] were no days of holy conyoeation, and that the 
the 15th of Nisan, on which they commenced their lambs were not slain in the consecrated place.¢ 
march (Ix. xii. 51; Num. xxviii, 31, as a day of 2. The following was the general order of the 
holy convocation according to Ex. xii. 16. [F'rs- | observances of the Passover in later times according 
TIVALS, vol. i, p. 818. ] to the direct evidence of Scripture: On the 14th 
In the later notices of the festival in the books; of Nisan, every trace of leaven was put away from 
of the Law, there are particulars added which ee the houses, and on the same day every male Israel- 
as moditications of the original institution. ite not laboring under any bodily infirmity or cere- 
this kind are the directions tor offering the nes monial impurity, was commanded to appear before 
or first sheaf of harvest (Lev. xiii. 10-14), the in- | the Lord at the national sanctuary with an offering 
structions respecting the special sacrifices which! of money in proportion to his means (Ex. xxiii. 15; 
were to be offered each day of the festival week | Deut. xvi. 16, 17).4 Devout women sometimes 
(Num. xxviii. 16-25), and the command that the] attended, as is proved by the instances of Hannah 
paschal labs should be slain at the national sanc-|and Mary (1 Sam. i. 7; Luke ii. £1, 42). As the 
tuary, and that the blued should be sprinkled on | sun was setting, ¢ the lambs were slain, and the fat 


Il. OBSERVANCE OF THE PASSOVER IN LATER ! 
TEMES. 





@ Michaelis and Kurtz consider that this visitation 
was directed against the sacred animals, “ the gods of 
Egypt,” mentioned in Ex, xii. 12. 

b Quoted by Carpzov, App. Crie p. 406. For other 
Jewish authorities, see Otho’s Lezicon, s. Vv. Pascha.” 


and Raphall’s translation: “The daily offering was 
slaughtered half an hour after the eighth hour (t. ¢. 
at 2.380 Pp. M.), and sacrificed half an hour after the 
ninth hour; but on the day before Passover . . . it 
was slaughtered half an hour after the seventh hour, 
and sacrificed half an hour after the eighth hour. 
When the day before Passover happened on Friday, it 
was slaughtered half an hour after the sixth hour, 
sacrificed half an hour after the seventh hour, and the 
Passover sacrifice after it.” Under certain circum- 
stanees the paschal lamb might be killed before the 
evening sacrifice ; but not before noon (tid. § 3). — A.] 
A third notion has been held by Jarchi and Kimchi, 
that the two evenings are the time immediately before, 
and immediately after sunset, so that the point of time 
at which the sun sets divides them. QGesenius, Biihr; 
Winer, and most other critics, hold the first opinion, 


and regard the phrase as equivalent with 2292 


(Deut. xvi. 6). See Gesenius, Thes. p. 1065; Bahr, 
Symobolth, ii. 614; Hupfeld, De Festis Hebreorum, p. 
15; Rosenmiiller tn Exod. xii. 6; Carpzov, App. Crit. 
p. 68. 


* This account of the opinion of Jarchi (t. e. Rashi 
or Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac) and Kimchi has been 
shown by Ginsburg (art. " Passover” in the 8d ed. of 
Kitto's Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit, iii. 428) to be entirely er 
roneous. They agree with the opinion of the Pharisees 
and Rabbinists as stated above. 


e Another Jewish authority (Tosiphta in Pesachim, 
quoted by Otho) adds that the rule that no one who 
partook of the lamb should go out of the house until 
the morning (Ex. xii. 22) was observed only on this one 
occasion ; a point of interest, as bearing on the ques- 
tion relating to our Lord’s last supper. See p. 2347 0. 

d This offering was cominon to all the feasts. Ac- 
cording to the Mishna (Chagigah, i. 2), part of it was 
appropriated for burnt-oflerings and the rest for the 
Chaygigah. 

e' Between the two evenings,” poh a 2 
(Ex. xii. 6; Lev. xxiii. 5; Num. ix. 3, 5). ‘The. phrase 
also occurs in reference to the time of offering the even- 
ing sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 30, $1; Num. xxviii. 4), and in 
pther connections (Ex. xvi. 12, xxx. 8). Its precise 
neaning is doubtful. The Karaites and Samaritans, 
‘vith whom Aben Ezra (on Ex. xii. 6) agrees, consider 
it us the interval between sunset and dark. This ap- 
pears to be in aceordance with Deut. xvi. 6, where the 
paschal lamb is commanded to be slain ‘at the going 
down of the sun.”? But the Pharisees and Rabbinists 
held that the first evening commenced when the sun 
began to decline (SecAny wpwia), and that the second 
evening bezun with the setting sun (Se(An ofa). Jo- 
sephus says that the Inmbs were slain from the ninth 
hour dll the eleventh, t e. between three and five 
oelock (B. J. vi. 9, § 3); the Mishna seeins to counte- 
nance this (Pisachim, vy. 3); avd Maimonides, who 
says they were killed immediately after the evening 
bacrifice. (The Mishna says, Pesach. v. 1, De Sola 


The interpretation of the two evenings” given 
by the Pharisees and Rabbinists is supported also by 
Philo (De Septenario, ec. 18, Opp. hi. 292, ed Mangey ), 
who says that the paschal lamb is killed “ from mid 
day till the evening ” (€v 7 [éop7q] Ovovee wardyed 
aptamevot Kata meoneBpiay ews éomepas, OF ard pee 


ew ee me aay 
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and blood given to the priests (2 Chr. xxxv. 5, 6; 
comp. Joseph. B. J. vi. 9,§3). In accordance 
with the original institution in Egypt, the lamb 
was then roasted whole, and eaten with unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs; no portion of it was to he 
left until the morning. ‘The same night, after the 
15th of Nisan had commenced, the fat was burned 
by the priest and the blood sprinkled on the altar 
(2 Chr. xxx. 16, xxxv. 11). On the 15th, the 
night being passed, there was a holy convocation, 
and during that day no work might be done, ex- 
cept the preparation of necessary food (Ix. xii. 16). 
On this and the six following days an offering in 
addition to the daily sacrifice was made of two 
young bullocks, a rai, and seven lambs of the first 
year, with meat-offerings, for a burnt-offering, and 
a goat for a sin-offering (Num. xxviii. 19-25). On 
the 16th of the month, “ the morrow after the sab- 
bath "* (i. e. after the day of holy convocation), the 
first sheaf of harvest was oflered and waved by the 
priest before the Lord, and a male lamb was offered 
as a burnt sacrifice with a meat and drink-offering. 
Nothing necessarily distinguished the four follow- 
ing days of the festival, except the additional burnt 
and sin-offerings, and the restraint from some kinds 
of labor. [IEsTIVALS.} On the seventh day, the 
21st of Nisan, there was a holy convocation, and 
the day appears to have been one of peculiar solem- 
nity. As at all the festivals, cheerfulucss was to 
prevail during the whole week, and all care was to 
be laid aside (Deut. xxvii. 7; comp. Joseph. tne. 
xi. 5; Michaelis, Laws of Moses, Art. 197). [PEN- 
TECOST. | 

3. (a.) The Paschal Lamb. — After the first 
Passover in leypt there is no trace of the lamb 
having been selected before it was wanted. In 
later times, we are certain that it was sometimes 
not provided before the Lith of the month (Luke 
xxii. 7-9; Mark xiv. 12-16). The law formally 
allowed the alternative of a kid (lex. xii. 5), but a 
lamb was preferred? and was probably nearly 
always chosen. It was to be faultless and a male, 
in accordance with the established estimate of ani- 


axpt éor., Tischend. Philonea (Lips. 1868), p. 46). In 
the Book of Jubilees (supposed to belong to the Ist 
century) it is suid that “the Passover is to be kept 
on the 14th of the Ist month ; itis to be killed before 
it is evening, and eaten at night, on the evening of 
the 15th, after sunset.” Again, “ The children of 
Israel shall keep the Passover on the l4th of the Ist 
month between the evenings, iu the third part of the 
day till the third part of the night“ (7. e. from wbout 
noon of the 14th of Nisan to the midnight following). 
© What remains of all its tlesh after the third part of 
the night they shall burn with fire.’ (Cap. 49 of 
Dillmann’s translation, in Ewald’s Juhrb. d. Bibl. wis- 
sensch. iii. 68, 69.) A, 

@ The seventh day of the Passover, and the cighth 
day of the Feast of ‘Labernacles (see Jolin vii. 37), had 
a character of their own, distinguishiug them from the 
first days of the feasts and froin all other days of holy 
convocition, with tho exception of the day of Pente- 
cost. (PENTEcost.] This is indicated in regard to the 
Passover in Deut. xvi. 8. “Six days thou shalt eat 
unleavened bread ; and on the seventh day shall be a 


solemn assembly (SYN) to the Lord.” Seo also 


Ex. xiii. 6: “Seven days thou shalt cat unleavened 
‘read, and in the seventh day shall be a feast to the 


Lord.” Tho word FAY is used in like manner 
for the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 


30, where it is associated with WIP NIN, a holy 
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mal perfection (sce Mal. i. 14). ither the head 
of the family, or any other person who was not 
ceremonially unclean (2 Chr. xxx. 17), tool it inte 
the court of the Temple on his shoulders. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, the lamb might, if cireum- 
stances should render it desirable, be slain at any 
time in the afternoon, even before the evening sac- 
rifice, if the blood was kept stirred, so as to prevent 
it from coagulating, until the time came for sprink- 
ling it (Pesachim, v. 3). 

The Mishna gives a particular account of the 
arrangveinent which was nade in the court of the 
Temple (Pesachion, v. 6-8). Those who were to 
kill the lamb entered successively in three divisions. 
Whien the first division had entered, the gates were 
closed and the trumpets were sounded three times. 
The priests stood in two rows, each row extending 
from the altar to the place where the people were 
assembled. ‘The priests of one row held basins of 
silver, and those of the other basins of gold. Tach 
Israelite¢ then slew his lamb in order, and the 
priest who was nearest to him received the blood in 
his basin, which he handed to the next priest, who 
gave his empty basin in return. <A succession of 
full basins was thus passed towards the altar, and a 
succession of empty ones towards the people. The 
priest who stood next the aJtar threw the blood out 
towards the base in a single jet. When the first 
division had performed their work, the second came 
in, and then the third. The lambs were skinned, 
and the viscera taken out with the internal fat. 
The fat was carefully separated and collected in the 
large dish, and the viscera were washed and replaced 
in the body of the lamb, like those of the burnt 
sacrifices (Lev. i. 9, iii, 83-5; comp. Pesachim, vi. 
1). Maimonides says that the tail was put with the 
fat (Not. in Pes. v. 10). While this was going on 
the Lallel was suny, and repeated a secund, or even 
a third time, if the process was not finished. As 
it grew dark, the people went home to roast their 
lambs. ‘The fat was burned cn the altar, with in- 
cense, that same evening. When the 14th of 
Nisan fell on the Sabbath, all these things were 


convocation ;”? Num. xxix. 35; 2 Chr. vii. 9; Neh. 
viii. 18). Our translators have in each case rendered 
it ®solemn assembly,’ but have explained it in the 
margin by “restraint.” The LXX. have éodcor. 
Michaelis and Iken imagined the primary idea of the 
word to be restrauut from labor. Gesenius shows that 
this is w mistake, and proves the word to mean asse- 


bly or congregation, Its root is undoubtedly WY, 


to shut up, or constrain, Wenee Biihr (Symbolik, ii. 
$19) reasonably argues, from the occurrence of the 
word in the passages above referred to, that its atrict 
meaning is that of the closing assembly ; which is of 
course quite consistent with its being sometimes used 
for a solemn assembly in & more general sense, and 
with its application to tho day of Pentecost. 


b Tho Chaldce interpreters render FTW, which 
means one of the flock, whether sheop or goat, by 


“WAS, « lamb; and Theodoret no doubt representa 
the Jewish traditional usago when he says, tva 6 wey 
mpdBatov éxwy Bvay TovTo’ 0 b& onavigwy mpoPatov 
Tov épipoy (on Ex. xii.). 

¢ Undoubtedly tho usual practice was for the head 
of the family to slay his own lamb; but on particular 
occasions (as in the great observances of the Passover 
by Hezekiah, Josiah, and Kzta) the slaughter of the 
lambs was committed to the Levites. See p. 2347. 

dThe remarkable passage in which this is com- 


!inanded, which occurs Ex xxiii. 17, 18, 19, and & 
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done in the same manner; but the court of the 
Temple, instead of being carefully cleansed as on 
dther occasions, was merely flooded by opening a 
pluice. 

A spit made of the wood of the pomegranate 
was thrust lencthwise through the lamb (Peseehin, 
vii. 1). According to Justin Martyr, a second 
spit, or skewer, was put transversely through the 
shoulders, so as to form the figure of a cross.¢ The 
oven was of earthenware, and appears to have been 
in shape something like a bee-hive with an opening 
in the side to admit fuel. The lamb was earefully 
so placed as not to touch the side of the oven, lest 
the cooking should be effected in part by hot earth- 
enware, and not entirely by fire, according to Ex. 
xii. 9: 2 Chr. xxxv. 13.00 Tf any one concerned in 
the process broke a bone of the lanib so as tu infringe 
the command in Ex. xii. 46, he was subject to the 
punishment of forty stripes. The flesh was to be 
roasted thoroughly ” (ex. xii. 9). No portion of it 
was allowed to be carried out of the house, and if 
any of it was not eaten at the meal. it was burned, 
alony with the bones and tendons, in the morning 
of the 16th of Nisan; or, if that day happened to 
be the Sabbath, on the 17th. 

As the pasehal Jamb could be Jegally slain, and 
the blood and fat offered, only in the national sanc- 
tuary (Deut. xvi. 2), it of course ceased to be 


repeated Ex. xxxiv. 25, 26. appears to be a sort of 
proverbial caution respecting the three great feasts. 
© Three times in the year all thy males shall appear 
before the Lord God. Thou shalt not offer the blood 
of ny sacrifice with leavened bread; neither shall the 
fat of my sacrifice romain until the morning. The 
first of the first-fruits of thy Jand thou shalt bring 
Into the house of th. Lord thy God. ‘Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.” The references to 
the Passover and Pentecost are plain enough. That 
which is supposed to refer to Tabernacles (which is 
also found Deut. xiv. 21), Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk,” is explained by Abarbanel, 
and in a Karaite MS. spoken of by Cudworth, as bear 
ing on a custom of boiling a kid in the milk of its dam 
axa charm, and sprinkling fields and orchards with 
the milk to render them fertile (Cudworth, True No- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, pp. 36, 387; Spencer, Lev, 
feb. iit, 8.) For other interpretations of the passare, 
see Rosenmiller, ta J2vod. xxiii. 19). [Tpotarry ; vol. 
ii. p. 1129 a. 

a The statement is in the Dialogue with Try pho, c. 
40: Kat 70 xeAcvobiv mpoBatoy éxcwvo omTav OAOV Yt- 
veaOat, TOV maVovs TOV atavpou, dc ob magyxey EnedArEV 
& Xptores, cUpBodov hv. TO yap OTTwWMEVvor mpdBaTor 
TXNMATCOMEVOV OMOLWS TH TXKNMATL TOV OTAVPOU OTTaTat. 
cls yap OpOtos OBeAtoxos Stamepovatat ard Tw KaTwWTaTW 
UNpwV méxpt THS Keadrs, Kal els maALWW KaTa TO peTc- 
(ppevov, @ TMpogTapTwYTAaL Kai al YElpEs TOV mpoRaTov. 

As Justin was a native of Flavia Neapolis, it is a 
striking fact that the modern Samaritans roast: their 
paschal lambs in nearly the same manner at this day. 
Mr. George Grove, who visited Nablous in 1861, in a 
letter to the writer of this article, says, “The lambs 
(they require six for the community now) are roasted 
ali torether by stuffing them vertically, head down- 
wards, into an oven which is like a small well, about 
three feet dinmeter, and four or five feet deep, rough- 
ly steaned, in which a fire has been kept up for 
several hours. After the lambs are thrust in, the top 
ef the hole is covered with bushes and earth, to con- 
fine the heat till they are done. Each lamb has a 
stake or spit run through him to draw him up by; 
and, to prevent the spit from tearing away through 
the roast meat with the weight, # cross picco is put 
‘hrough the lower end of it.” A similar account is 
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offered by the Jews after the destruction of Jeru. 
salem. The spring festival of the modern Jewa 
strictly consists only of the feast of unleavened 
bread.¢ 

(6.) The Unleavened Bread. — There is no rea- 
sun to doubt that the unleavened bread eaten in 
the Passover and that used on other religious oeca- 
sions were of the same nature. It might be made 
of wheat, spelt, barley, oats, or rye, but not of rice 
or millet (Pesachin, ii. 5). It appears to have been 
usually made of the finest wheat flour? (Buxt. 
Syn. Jud. c. xviii. p. 397). The greatest care was 
taken that it should be made in perfectly clean 
vessels and with all possible expedition, lest the 
process of fermentation should be allowed to com- 
mence in the slightest degree (Pesachim, iii. 2-5). 
It was probably formed into dry, thin biscuits, not 
unlike those used by the modern Jews. 

The command to eat unleavened bread during 
the seven days of the festival, under the penalty of 
hein cut off from the people, is given with marked 
emphasis, as well as that to put away all leaven from 
the house during the festival (Ex. xii. 15, 19, 20, 
xiii. 7). But the Rabbinists say that the house was 
carefully cleansed and every corner searched for any 
fragment of leavened bread in the evening before 
the 14.h of Nisan, though leavened bread might be 
eaten till the sixth hour of that day, when all that 





given in Miss Rogers's Domestic Life in Palestine. Yi- 
tringa, Bochart, and Ilottinger have taken the state- 
inept of Justin as representing the ancient Jewish 
usage ; and, with him, regard tue crossed spits as a 
prophetic type of the cross of our Lord. But it would 
seem more probable that the transverse spit was a 
inere matter of convenience, and was perhaps never in 
use among the Jews. The rabbinical traditions relate 
that the lamb was called Galeatus, “ qui quum totus 
assabatur, cum capite, cruribus, et intestinis, pedes 
autem et intestina ad latera ligabantur inter assandum, 
vgnus ita quasi armatum reprevsentaverit, qui galea in 
capite et ense in latere est urunitus * (Otho, Lex. Rab. 
p. 503). [On the Samaritan Passover, see the addition 
to this article, p. 2857.) 


b The word SD, in A. V. “raw,” is rendered 


alive * by Onkelos and Jonathan. In 1 Sam. ii. 15, 
it plainly means rare, But Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and 
other Jewish authorities, understand it as half-dressed 
(Rosenmiiller, mt (oc.). 

¢ There are many curious particulars in the mode 
in which the modern Jews observe this festival, to be 
found in Buxt. Syn. Jud.. c. xvii. xix.; Picart, Céré- 
monies Religteuses, vol. i.; Mill, The British Jetcs (Lon- 
don, 1853); Stauben, Seénes de la vie Juice en Alsace 
(Paris, 1860); [Tsancs, Ccreamonies, ete. of the Jas, 
p. 104 f. 5 Allen’s Modern Judaism, 2d ed., p. 894 ff] 
The following appear to be the most interesting: A 
shoulder of kumb, thoroughly roasted, is placed on the 
table to take the place of the paschal lamb, with a 
hard-boiled egg as a symbol of wholeness. Besides the 
sweet sauce, to remind them of the sort of work car- 
ried on by their fathers in Egypt (see above, ¢c), there is 
sometimes a vessel of salt and water, to represent the 
Red Sea, into which they dip the bitter herbs. But 
the most remarkable usages are those connected with 
the expectation of the coming of Elijah. <A cup of 
wine is poured out for him, and stands all night upon 
the table. Just before the filling of the cups of the 
guests the fourth time, there is an interval of dead 
silence, and the door of the room is opencd for some 
minutes to admit the prophet. (Euan, i. 709, note 7.) 

d Ewald (Alterthiiner, p. 381) aud Hillmann (quoted 
by Winer) conjecture the original unleavened bread of 
the Passover to have been of barley, in connectioz 
with the commencement of barley harvest, 
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remained was to be burned (Pesachim, i. 1, 4; 4 
and citation in Lightfoot, Temple Serv., xii. § 1). 
(c.) The Bitter Herbs and the Sauce. — Accord- 


ing to Pesachim (ii. 6) the bitter herbs (ay; 
mxpldes} lactuce agrestes, Ix. xii. 8), might be 
endive, chicory, wild lettuce, or nettles. ‘These 
plants were important articles of food to the ancient 
Egyptians (as is noticed by Pliny), and they are 
said to constitute nearly half that of the modern 
Evyptians. According to Niebuhr they are still 
eaten at the Passover by the Jews in the Kast. 
They were used in former times either fresh or 
ilried, and a portion of them is said to have been 
eaten before the unleavened bread (Pesach. x. 3). 
The sauce into which the herbs, the bread, and 
the meat were dipped as they were eaten (Jolin 
xiii. 26; Matt. xxvi. 23) i#not mentioned in the 


Pentateuch. It is called in the Mishna NOV. 
According to Bartenora it consisted of only vinegar 
and water; but others describe it as a mixture of 
vinegar, figs, dates, almonds, and spice. ‘The same 
Bhuce was used on ordinary occasions thickened 
with a little flour; but the rabbinists forbade this 
at the Passover, lest the flour should occasion a 
slight degree of fermentation. Some say that it 
was beaten up to the consistence of mortar or clay, 
in order to commemorate the toils of the Israelites 
in Egypt in laying bricks (Buxtorf, Lex. Tul. col. 
831; Pesachimn, ii. 8, x. 3, with the notes of Bar- 
tenora, Maimonides, and Surenhusius). 


(d.) The Four Cups of Wine. — There is no 
mention of wine in connection with the Passover 
in the Pentateuch; but the Mishna strictly enjoins 
that there should never be less than four cups of 
it provided at the paschal meal even of the poorest 
Israelite (Pes. x. 1). The wine was usually red, 
and it was mixed with water as it was drunk (Pes. 
vii. 13, with Bartenora’s note; and Otho’s Lez. 
p- 507). The cups were handed round in succes- 
sion at specified intervals in the meal (see below, /*). 
Two of them appear to be distinctly mentioned 
Luke xxii. 17, 20. “ The cup of blessing ’’ (1 Cor. 
x. 16) was probably the latter one of these, and 
is generally considered to have been the third of 
the series, after which a grace was said; though a 
comparison of Luke xxii. 20 (where it is called 
“the cup after supper’’) with Pes. x. 7, and the 
designation Son DD, cup of the Hallel,” 
Might rather suggest that it was the fourth and 
last cup. Schoettgen, however, is inclined to 
doubt whether there is any reference, in either of 
the passages of the N. T., to the formal ordering 
of the cups of the Passover, and proves that the 


name ‘cup of blessing ” (TID72 Oui DID) 


was applied in a general way to any cup which was 
drunk with thankssiving, and that the expression 
was often used metaphorically, e. gy. Ps. exvi. 13 
(Hor, Heb, in 1 Cor. x. 16. See also Carpzov, 
App. Crit. p. 380). 

The wine drunk at the meal was not restricted 
o the four cups, but none could be taken during 
-he interval between the third and fourth cups 
{Pes. x. 7). 





@ Other particulars of the precautions which were 
taken are given in Pesachim, and also by Maimonides, 
in his treatise De kermentato et Azymo, a compendium 
of which is given by Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 404. 

> Certain precautions to avoid pollution were taken 
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(e.) The fHallel. — The service of praise sung at 
the Passover is not mentioned in the Law. ‘Tha 


name is contracted from ry OT (Hallelujah). 


It consisted of the series of Psalins from exiii. to 
exvili. ‘The first portion, comprising Ps, cxiii. and 
exiv., was sung in the early part of the meal, and 
the secund part after the fourth cup of wine. This 
is supposed to have been the “ hymn ” sung by our 
Lord and his Apostles (Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 


26; Buxtorf, Lex. Tal. s. v. bon, and Syn. Jud. 
p- 48; Otho, Lex. p. 271; Carpzov, App. Crit. 
p. 374). 

(f.) Mode and Order of the Paschal Meal. — 
Adopting as much from Jewish tradition as is not 
inconsistent or improbable, the following appears 
to have been the usual custom. <All work, except 
that belonging to a few trades connected with daily 
life, was suspended for some hours before the even- 
ing of the 14th of Nisan. ‘There was, however, 
a difference in this respect. The Galileans desisted 
frum work the whole day; the Jews of the south 
only after the middle of the tenth hour, that is, 
half-past three o'clock. It was not lawful to eat 
any ordinary food after midday. The reason as- 
sicned for this was, that the paschal supper might 
be eaten with the enjoyment furnished by a good 
appetite. (Pes. iv. 1-3, x. 1, with Maimonides’ 
note.) But it is also stated that this preliminary 
fasting was especially incumbent on the eldest son, 
and that it was intended to commemorate the de- 
liverance of the first-born in Egypt. This was 
probably only a fancy of later times (Buxt. Syn. 
Jud. xviii. p. 401). 


No male was admitted to the table unless he was 
circumcised, even if he was of the seed of Israel 
(Ix. xii. 48). Neither, according to the letter of 
the law, was any one of either sex admitted who 
was ceremonially unclean ® (Num. ix. 6; Joseph. 
BJ. vi. 9, § 3). But this rule was on special 
vecasions liberally applied. In the case of Heze- 
kiah's Passover (2 Chr. xxx.) we find that a greater 
deyree of legal purity was required to slaughter the 
lambs than to eat them, aud that numbers partook 
“otherwise than it was written,’ who were not 
‘cleansed according tothe purification of the sane- 
tuary.”? The Rabbinists expressly state that women 
were permitted, though not commanded, to partake 
(Pes. viii. 1: Chagigah,i. 1; comp. Joseph. B. J. 
vi. 9, § 3), in accordance with the instances in 
Scripture which have been mentioned of Hannah 
and Mary yp. 2342 6). But the Karaites, in more 
recent times, excluded all but full-grown men. It 
was customary for the number of a party to be 
not ess than ten (Joseph. B. J. vi. 9, § 3). It was 
perhaps generally under twenty, but it might be as 
inany tsa hundred, if each one could have a piece 
of the amb as lire as an olive (Jes. vill. 7). 

Whe the meal was prepared, the family was 
placed ruund the table, the paterfiunilias taking a 
place of honur, probably somewhat raised above 
the rest. ‘There is no reason to doubt that the 
ancient Hebrews sat, as they were accustomed to 
do at their ordinary meals (see Otho, Lex. p. 7). 
But when the custom of reclining at table had be- 





a month before the Passover. Amongst these was the 
annual whitewashing of the sepulchres (ef. Matt. 
xxiii. 27) (Reland, Ant. iv. 2,6). In John xi. 55, we 
find some Jews coming up to Jerusuler to purify 
themselves a week before the feast. 
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come general, that posture appears to have been 
enjoined, on the yvround of its supposed signifi- 
cance. The Mishua says that the meanest [srael- 
ite should recline at the Passover “like a king, 
with the ease becoming a free man?’ (Pes. x. 1, 
with Maimonides’ note). He was to keep in mind 
that when his ancestors stood at the feast in Levpt 
they took the posture of slaves (It. Levi, quoted 
by Otho, p. 504). Our Lord and his Apostles con- 
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the month, “the morrow after the sabbath ” (& «, 
the day of holy convocation [PENTECOST, § 1, note}), 
[the first sheaf of the harvest to the priest, to be 
peated by him before the Lord. A lamb, with a 
meat-ollering and a drink-offering, was to be offered 
at the same time. Until this ceremony was per- 
‘formed, no bread, parched corn, or green ears, were 
i to be eaten of the new crop (see Josh. v. 11, 12).> 
It was from the day of this offering that the fifty 











formed tu the usual cnstom of their time, and re-} days began to be counted to the day of Pentecost 
clined (Luke xxii. 14, &e.). [MrAxs, p. 1843 f.]! (Lev. xxiii. 15). The sheaf was of barley, as being 
When the party was arranged, the first cup of «the grain which was first ripe (2 Kings iv. 42). 
wine was filled, and a blessing was asked by the ' Josephus relates (Ant. iii. 10, § 5) that the barley 
head of the family on the feast, as well as a special was ground, and that ten handfuls of the meal were 
one on the eap. Che bitter herbs were then placed brought to the altar, one handful being cast into 
on the table, and a portion of them eaten, either; the fire and the remainder given to the priests. 
with or without the sauce. The unleavened bread | The Mishna adds several particulars, and, amongst 
was handed round next, and afterwards the lamb | others, that men were formally sent by the San- 
was placed on the table in front of the head of the 'hedrim to cut the barley in some field near Jeru- 
fainily (Pes. x. 3). Before the lamb was eaten, | salem; and that, after the meal had been sifted 
the second cap of wine was filled, and the son, in; thirteen times, it was mingled with oil and incense ¢ 
aceordance with Ex. xii. 26, asked his father the | (Jfenachoth, x. 2-6). 
weaning of the feast. In reply, an account was] (4.) The Chagigah. — The daily sacrifices are 
given of the suflerings of the Israclites in Egypt, | enumerated in the Pentateuch only in Num. xxviii. 
and of their deliverance, with a particular explana- | 719-23) but reference is made to them Lev. xziii. 8. 
tion of Deut. xxvi. 0, and the first part of the | Besides these public offerings (which are men- 
allel (Ps. exiii., exiv.) was sung. This being gone ! tioned, p. 2343 0), there was another sort of sacri- 
through, the lamb was carved and eaten. The fiee connected with the Passover, as well as with 
third cup of wine was poured out and drunk, and the other reat festivals, called in the Talmud 
soon afterwards the fourth. The second part of the 2 . . met 
Hallel (Ps. exy. to exvili.) was then a (Pos. xe} BP ria (Chagigah, i. e. © festivity ”): It sobre * 
9-5). A filth wine-eup appeats to have been ocea- | voluntary peace-offering made by private individ- 
Bienally produced, but) perhaps only in later times. ; uals, ‘The victim might be taken either from the 
What was termed the greater Hallel (Ps. exx. to | Hock or the herd. It might be either male or 
CXXXVIII.) Was suny on such oceasions (Buxt. Syn. female, but it must be without blemish. _ The 
Jud. ¢. xviii. The meal being ended, it was un- joflerer laid his hand upon his head and slew it at 


lawful for anything to be introduced in the way of 
dessert. 

The [sraelites who lived in the country appear 
to have been accommodated at the feast by the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem in their houses, so far as 
there was room for then (Luke xxii. 10-12; Matt. 
xxvi. 18). It is said that the cuests left in return 
for their entertainment the skin of the lamb, the 
oven, and other vessels which they had used. Those 
who could not be received into the city encamped 
without the walls in tents, as the pilurims now do 
at Mecea. ‘The number of these must have been 
very great, if we may trust the computation of 
Josephus that they who partook of the Passover 
amounted, in the reign of Nero, to above 2,700,000 
(B.S. vie 9, § 34). It is not. wonderful that sedi- 
tions were apt to break out in such a vast multi- 
tude so brought together Glos. Ant. xvii. 9, § 25 
B. Ji. 8, &e.3 comp. Matt. xxvi. 53 Luke xiii. 1). 

After the paschal meal, such of the Israelites 
from the country as were so disposed left Jerusalem, 
and observed the remainder of the festival at their 
respective homes (Deut. xvi. 7). But see Light- 
foot, on Lute ii. 43. 

(g.) The first Sheaf of Harvest. — The offering 
of the Omer, or sheaf (WD; +a Spdyuara; 
manipulus spicarum) is mentioned nowhere in the 


Law except: Lev. xxiii. 10-14. It is there com- 
manded that when the Israelites might reach the 


land of promise, they should bring, on the 16th of | 


a Ile states that the number of lambs slain in a 
&ngle Passover was 250,500. It is difficult to hinagine 
how they could all have been slain, and their blood 
4trinkled, as described in the Mishna. See p. 2343, 


the door of the sanctuary. The blood was sprin- 
kled on the altar, and the fat of the inside, with 
the kidneys, was burned by the priest. The breast 
was given to the priest as a wave-offering, and the 
right shoulder as a heave-offering (Lev. iii. 1-5, 
vii. 20-34). What remained of the victim might 
be eaten by the offerer and his guests on the day 
on which it was slain, and on the day followmg, 
but if any portion was left till the third day, it was 
burned (Lev. vil. 16-18; Pesach. vi. 4). The 
connection of these free-will peace-offerings with 
the festivals appears to be indicated Num. x. 10; 
Deut. xiv. 26; 2 Chr. xxxi. 22, and they are in- 
cluded under the term Passover in Deut. xvi. 2 — 
« Thou shalt therefore sacrifice the passover unto 
the Lord thy God, of the flock and of the herd.” 
Onkelos here understands the command to sacrifice 
from the flock, to refer to the paschal lamb; and 
that to sacrifice from the herd, to the Chagigah. 
But it seems more probable that both the flock and 
the herd refer to the Chagigah, as there is a specific 
command respecting the paschal lamb in wy. 5-7. 
(See De Muis’ nofe in the Crit, Suc.; and Light- 
foot, Hor. Heb. on John xviii. 28.) There are evi- 
dently similar references, 2 Chr. xxx. 22-24, and 
2 Chr. xxxv. 7. Hezekiah and his princes gave 
away, at the great Passover which he celebrated, 
two thousand bullocks and seventeen thousand 
sheep; and Josiah, on a similar occasion, is said to 
‘have supplied the people at his own cost with 
lambs “for the Passover offerings,” besides three 
thousand oxen. From these passages and others, 
it may be seen that the eating of the Chagigah 





b On this text, see PENTECOST. 
¢ Thore is no mention of the Omer in Pesachtm. 
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was an o:casion of social festivity, connected with 
the festivals, and especially with the Passover. ‘Whe 
principal day for sacrificing the Passover Chayigah 
was the 1dth of Nisan, the first day of holy con- 
vocation, unless it happened to be the weekly Sab- 
bath. The paschal lamb might be slain on the 
Sabbath, but not the Chagigah. With this excep- 
tion, the Chagigah might be offered on any day of 
the festival, and on some occasions a Chagiyah vic- 
tim was slain on the l4th, especially when the pas- 
chal lamb was likely to prove too small to serve as 
meat for the party (Pesach. iv. 4, x. 3; Lightfoot, 
Temple Service, ¢. xii.; Reland, Aut. iv. c. ii. § 2). 

That the Chagigah might be boiled, as well as 
roasted, is proved by 2 Chr. xxxv. 13, And they 
roasted the passover with fire according to the ordi- 
nance: but the other holy offerings sod they in 
pots, and in caldrons, and in pans, and divided | 
them speedily among the people.”’ 

(2.) felease of Prisoners. — It is a question 
whether the release of a prisoner at the Passover | 
(Matt. xxvii. 15; Mark xv. 6; Luke xxiii. 17; 
John xviii. 39) was a custom of Roman origin re- 
vemmbling what took place at the lectisternium 
(Liv. v. 13); and, in later times, on the birthday 
of an emperor; or whether it was an old [ebrew 
usage belonging to the festival, which Pilate al- 
lowed the Jews to retain. Grotius argues in favor 
of the former notion (On Jfalt. xxvii. 15). But 
others (Hottinger, Schoettgen, Winer) consider 
that the words of St. John — Zeri 5é guvndeta 
buiy— render it most probable that the custom 
was essentially Ilebrew. Schocttyen thinks that 
there is an allusion to it in Pesachim (viii. 6), 
where it is permitted that a lamb should be slain 
on the 14th of Nisan for the special use of one in 
prison to whom a release had been promised. ‘The 
subject is discussed at lenvth by llottinger, in his 
tract De Ltilu dimittendi Reum in esto Paschatis, 
in the Thesaurus Novus Theologico-Philologicus. 

(k.) The Second, or Little Passover. — When 
the Passover was celebrated the second year, in the 
wilderness, certain men were prevented from keep- 
ing it, owing to their being defiled by contact with 
a dead body. Being thus prevented from obeying 
the Divine command, they came anxiously to Moses 
to inquire what they should do. Ile was accord- 
ingly instructed to institute a second Passover, to 
be observed on the l4th of the following mouth, 
for the benetit of any who had been hindered from 
keeping the regular one in Nisan (Num. ix. 11). 
The Talmudists called this the Little Passover 
| 


QO? M8). It was distinguished, according 
to them, from the Greater Passover by the rites 
lasting only one day, instead of seven days, by it 
not being required that the Hallel should be sung 
during the meal, but only when the lamb was 
slaughtered, and by it not being necessary for 
leaven to be put out of the houses (Pesach. ix. 3; 
Buxt. Lex. Tal. col. 1766). 

(2) Observances of the Pussover recorded in 
Scripture. — Of these seven are of chief historical 
importance. 

1. The first Passover in Egypt (Ex. xii.). 


a Josephus in like manner calls the Lith of Nisan 
he first day of unleavened bread (3. J. v. 8, $1): 
and he speaks of the festival of the Passover as lasting 
sigbt days (Ant. ii. 15, § 1). But he elsewhere calls 
the 15th of Nisan ' the commencement of the feast of 
injeavened bread.” (Ant. iii. 10,§ 5.) Either mode of 
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2. The first kept in the desert (Num. ix.). 

There is no notice of the observance of any other 
Passover in the desert; and Hupfeld, Keil, and 
others have concluded that none took place between 
this one and that at Gilval. The nevlect of cir- 
cumeision may render this probable. But Calvin 
lunagines that a special conimission was given to 
the people to continue the ordinance of the Puss- 
over. (See Keil on Joshua v. 10.) 

3. That celebrated by Joshua at Gilgal imme- 
diately after the circumcision of the people, when 
the manna ceased (Josh. v.). 

4. That which Hezekiah observed on the occa- 
sion of his restoring the national worship (2 Chr. 
xxx.). Owing to the impurity of a considerable 
proportion of the priests in the month Nisan, this 
Passover was not held till the seeond month, the 
proper time for the Little Passover. The postpone- 
ment was determined by a decree of the convrega- 
tion. By the same authority, the festival was re- 
peated through a seeond seven days to serve the 
need of the vast multitude who wished to attend 
it. To meet the case of the probable impurity of 
a reat number of the people, the Levites were 
commanded to slaughter the lambs, and the king 
prayed that the Lord would pardon every one who 
was penitent, though his legal pollution might be 
upon him. 

d. The Passover of Josiah in the eighteenth 
year of his reign (2 Chr. xxxv.). On this occasion, 
as in the Passover of Hezekiah, the Levites appear 
to have slain the lambs (ver. 6), and it is expressly 
stated that they flaved them. 

6. That celebrated by Ezra after the return from 
Babylon (zr. vi.) On this occasion, also, the 
Levites slew the lambs, and for the same reason as 
they did in Lezekiah’s Passover. 

7. The Jast Passover of our Lord's life. 


Il. Tue Lasr Supper. 

1. Whether or not the meal at. which our Lord 
instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist was the 
paschal supper according to the Law, is a question 
of vreat difliculty. No point in the Gospel history 
has been more disputed. If we had nothing to 
cuide ua but the three first Gospels, no doubt of the 
kind could well be raised, though the narratives 
may not be free from: dithieulties in) themselves. 
We find them speaking, in accordance with Jewish 
usave, of the day of the supper as that on which 
* the Passover mnust- be killed,” and as the first 
day of unleavened bread? @ (Matt. xxvi. 173 Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7). ach relates that the use 
of the euest-chamber was secured in the manner 
usual with those who came from a distance to keep 
the festival. Tach states that © they made ready 
the Passover,” and that, when the evening was 
come, our Lord, taking the plaice at the head of the 
family, sat down with the twelve. He himself 
distinetly calls the meal “ this Passover’? (Luke 
xxii. 15, 16). After a thanksgiving, he passes 
round the first cup of wine (Luke xxii. 17), and, 
when the supper is ended, the usual ‘cup of bless- 
ing"? (comp. Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. x. 16, xi. 25). 
A hymn is then sung (Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 


speaking was evidently allowable : in one case regard- 
ing it as a matter of fact that the eating of unleavened 
bread began on the léth; and in the other, distin- 
guishing the feast of unleavened bread, lasting from 
the first day of holy convocation to the coucluding 
One, from the paschal meal. 
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26), which it is reasonable to suppose was the last 
part of the Tallel. 

If it be wranted that the supper was eaten on the 
evening of the l4th of Nisan, the apprehension, 
trial, and crucifixion of our Lord must have oc- 
curred on Friday the loth, the day of holy convo- 
cation, which was the first of the seven davs of the 
Passover week. The weekly Sabbath on which He 
lay in the tomb was the loth, and the Sunday of 
the resurrection was the 17th. 

But, on the other hand, if we had no information 
but that which is to be vathered from St. John’s 
drospel, we could not hesitate to infer that the even- 
ing of the supper was that of the 13th of Nisan, 
the day preceding that of the paschal meal. It 
appears to Le spoken of a3 occurring before the feast 
of the Passover (xiii. 1, 2). Some of the disciples 
suppose that Christ told Judas, while they were at 
supper, to buy what they ‘had need of ayainst the 
feast "xiii. 2). Inthe night which follows the sup- 
per, the Jews will not enter the prietorium lest 
they should be defiled and so not able to eat the 
Passover’ (xvill. 28). When our Lord is before 
Pilate, about to be led out to erucitixion, we are 
told that it was “the preparation of the Passover” 
(xix. 14). After the crucifixion, the Jews are so- 
licitous, **because it was the preparation, that the 
hodies should not remain upon the cross on the 
Sabl.ath-day, for that Sabbath-day was a high day” 
(Aix. 81). 

If we admit, in accordance with the first view of 
these passayes, that the Last Supper was on the 13th 
of Nisan, our Lord must have been crucitied on the 
14th, the day on which the paschal lamb was slain 
and eaten, He lay in the grave on the 15th (whieh 
was a ‘high day” or double Sabbath, because the 
weehly Sabbath coincided with the day of holy con- 
voeation), and the Sunday of the resurrection was 
the 16th. 

It is alleged that this view of the case is strength- 
ened by certain facts in the narratives of the synop- 
tical Gospels, as well as that of St. John, compared 
with the Law and with what we know of Jewish cus- 
toms in later times. HH the meal was the paschal 
supper, the law of Ix. xii, 22, that none * shall go 
out. of the door of his house until the morning,” 
must have heen broken, not only by Judas (John 
xiii. 30), but by our Lord and the other disciples 
(Luke xxii. 39).¢ In like manner it is said that 
the law for the observance of the 15th, the day of 
holy convocation with which the paschal week com- 
menced (Ex. xii. 163 Lev. xxiii. 80, &e.), and some 
express enactments in the ‘Talmud regarding legal 
proceedings and particular details, such as the carry- 
ine of spices, must have been infringed by the Jew- 
ish rulers in the apprehending of Christ, in his 
trials before the hiwh-priest and the Sanhedrim, 
and in his crucifixion; and also by Simon of Cy- 
rene, who was coming out of the country (Mark xv. 
21; Luke xxiii. 26), by Joseph who bought fine 
linen (Mark xv. 46), by the women who bought 
spices (Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiti. 56), and by Nico- 
demus who brought to the tomb a hundred pounds 
weight of a mixture of myrrh and aloes (John xix. 


@ It has been stated (p. 2342, note c) that, according to 
Jewish authorities, this law was disused in later times. 
But even if this were not the case, it does not seem 
that there can be much diflculty in adopting the ar- 
rangement of Greswell’s Harmony, that tho party did 
oot leave the house to go over the brook till after 
nidnight. 
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39). The same objection is considered to lie against 
the supposition that the disciples could have imag. 
ined, on the evening of the Passover, that our Lord 
was giving directions to Judas respecting the pur- 
chase of anything or the giving of alms to the poor. 
The latter act (except under very special conditions) 
would have been as much opposed to rabbinical 
maxims as the former.? 

It is further urged that the expressions of our 
Lord, ‘*My time is at hand’ (Matt. xxvi. 18), 
and ‘this Passover "’ (Luke xxii. 15), as well as 
St. Paul's designating it as ‘‘the same night that 
Ile was betrayed,”’ instead of the night of the Pass- 
over (1 Cor. xi. 23), and bis identifying Christ as 
our slain paschal lamb (1 Cor. v. 7), seem to point 
to the time of the supper as being peculiar, and to 
the time of the crucifixion as being the same as that 
of the killing of the lamb (Neander and Liicke). 

It is not surprising that some modern crities 
should have given up as hopeless the task of recon- 
ciling this difficulty. Several have rejected the 
narrative of St. John (Bretschneider, Weisse), but 
a greater number (especially De Wette, Usteri, 
Ewald, Meyer, and Theile) have taken an opposite 
course, and have been content with the notion that 
the three first Evangelists made a mistake and con- 


' founded the meal with the Passover. 


2. The reconciliations which have been attempted 
fall under three principal heads: — 

i. ‘Those which regard the supper at which our 
Lord washed the feet of his disciples (John xiii), 
as having been a distinct meal eaten one or more 
days before the regular Passover, of which our Lord 
partook in due course according to the synoptical 
narratives. 

ii. ‘Those in which it is endeavored to establish 
that the meal was eaten on the 13th, and that our 
Lord was crucified on the evening of the true 
paschal supper. 

iii. Those in which the most obvious view of the 
first three narratives is defended, and in which it is 
attempted to explain the apparent contradictions in 
St. John, and the difficulties in reference to the 
law. 

(i.) ‘The first method has the advantage of fur- 
nishing the most ready way of accounting for St. 
John's silence on the institution of the Holy Com- 
munion. It has been adopted by Maldonat,¢ Light- 
foot, and Bengel, and more recently by Kaiser.d 
Lightfoot identified the supper of John xiii. with 
the one in the house of Simon the leper at Bethany 
two days before the Passover, when Mary poured 
the ointment on the head of our Saviour (Matt. 
xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 3); and quaintly remarks, 
“ While they are grumbling at the anointing of his 
head, Ile doves not scruple to wash their feet.** ¢ 
Bengel supposes that it was eaten only the evening 
before the Passover. / 

But any explanation founded on the supposition 
of two meals, appears to be rendered untenable by 
the context. he fact that all four Evangelists 
introduce in the same connection the foretelling of 
the treachery of Judas with the dipping of the sop, 
and of the denials of St. Peter and the going out to 





b Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. xxvii. 1. 

e On John xiii. 1. 

d Chronologie und Harmonie der vier Ev. 
tioned by Tischend-rf, Synop. Evang. p. xlv. 

e ier. Heb., on John xiii. 2, and Matt. xxvi. 6 
Also, “ Gleanings from Exodus,” No. XIX. 

J On Matt. xxvi. 17, and John xviii. 28, 
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‘the Mount of Olives, can hardly leave a doubt that 
they are speaking of the same meal. Besides this, 
the explanation does not touch the greatest diffi- 
culties, which are those connected with “the day 
of preparation.” 

(ii.) The current of opinion @ in modern times 
has set in favor of taking the more obvious inter- 
pretation of the passages in St. John, that the 
supper was eaten on the 13th, and that our Lord 
was crucified on the 14th. It must, however, be 
admitted that most of those who advocate this view 
in some degree ignore the difficulties which it raises 
in any respectful interpretation of the synoptical 
narratives. Tittmann (Jfeletemata, p. 476) simply 
remarks that » mpdétyn Trav a@vuwy (Matt. xxvi. 
17; Mark xiv. 12) should be explained as rporépa 
T@v acvuwy. Dean Alford, while he believes that 
the narrative of St. John ‘absolutely excludes such 
@ supposition as that our Lord and his disciples ate 
the usual Passover,’’ acknowledges the difficulty 
and dismisses it (on Matt. xxvi. 17). 

Those who thus hold that the supper was eaten 
on the 13th day of the month have devised various 
ways of accounting for the circumstance, of which 
the following are the most important. It will be 
observed that in the first three the supper is re- 
garded as a true paschal supper, eaten a day before 
the usual time; and in the other two, as a meal of 
a peculiar kind. 

(a.) It is assumed that a party of the Jews, prob- 
ably the Sadducees and those who inclined towards 
them, used to eat the Passover one day before the 
rest, and that our Lord approved of their practice. 
But there is not a shadow of historical evidence of 
the existence of any party which might have held 
such a notion until the controversy between the 
Rabbinists and the Karaites arose, which was not 
much before the eighth century.® 

(6.) It has been conjectured that the great body 
of the Jews had gone wrong in calculating the true 
Passover-day, placing it a day too late, and that 
our Lord ate the Passover on what was really the 
14th, but what commonly passed as the 13th. 
This was the opinion of Beza, Bucer, Calovius, and 
Scaliger. It is favored by Stier. But itis utterly 
unsupported by historical testimony. 

(c.) Calvin supposed that on this occasion, though 
our Lord thought it right to adhere to the true 
legal time, the Jews ate the Passover on the 15th 
instead of the 14th, in order to escape from the 
burden of two days of strict observance (the day of 
holy convocation and the weekly Sabbath) coming 





@ Liicke, Ideler, Tittmann, Bleek, De Wette, Neander, 
Tischendorf, Winer (Meyer, Brickner, Ewald, Holtz- 
mann, Godet, Caspari, Baur, Ililgonfeld, Scholten], 
Ebrard [formerly], Alford, Ellicott ; of earlier critics, 
Erasmus, Grotius, Suicer, Carpzov. 

bIken (Dissertationes, vol. ii. diss. 10 and 12), for- 
getting the late date of the Karaite controversy, sup- 
posed that our Lord might havo followed them in 
taking the day which, according to their custom, was 
calculated from the first appearance of the moon. 
Carpzov (App. Crit. p. 430) advocates the same notion, 
without naming the Karaites. Ebrard conjectures 
that some of the poorer Galilemans may have submit- 
ted to eat the Passover a day too carly to suit the 
sonvenience of the priests, who were overdone with 
the labor of sprinkling the blood and (as he strangely 
wmagines) of slaughtering the lambs. [Ebrard has 
vince given up this hypothesis. — A.] 

e Harm. in Matt. xxvi. 17, ii. 305, edit. Tholuck. 

4 Surenhusius’ Mishna, iv. 209. 
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together.¢ But that no practice of this kind could 
have existed so early as our Lord’s time is satis- 
factorily proved in Cocceius’ note to Sanhedrim, 
i. § 2. 

(d.) Grotius ¢ thought that the meal was a rdoxa 
pvnpoveutinéy (like the paschal feast of the modern 
Jews, and such as might have been observed during 
the Babylonian captivity), not a mdoxa Bvaotmov- 
But there is no reason to believe that such a mere 
commemorative rite was ever observed till after the 
destruction of the Temple. 

(e.) A view which has been received with favor 
far more generally than either of the preceding is, 
that the Last Supper was instituted by Christ for 
the occasion, in order that He might himself sufler 
on the proper evening on which the paschal lamb 
was slain. Neander says, ‘‘He foresaw that [Ic 
would have to leave his disciples before the Jewish 
Passover, and determined to give a peculiar mean- 
ing to his last meal with them, and to place it in a 
peculiar relation to the Passover of the Old Cove- 
nant, the place of which was to be taken by the 
meal of the New Covenant” (Life of Christ, § 265). 
This view is substantially the same as that held 
by Clement, Origen, Erasmus, Calmet, [uinoel, 
Winer, Alford.9 

Erasmus (Paraphrase on John xiii. 1, xviii. 28, 
Luke xxii. 7) and others have called it an * antici- 
patory Passover,” with the intention, no doubt, to 
help on a reconciliation between St. John and the 
other Evangelists. But if this view is to stand, it 
seems better, in a formal treatment of the subject, 
not to call it a Passover at all. ‘The difference be- 
tween it and the Llebrew rite must have been 
essential. Even ifa lamb was eaten in the supper, 
it can hardly be imagined that the priests would 
have performed the essential acts of sprinkling the 
blood and offering the fat on any day besides the 
legal one (see Maimonides quoted by Otho, Lez. 
p- d0L). It could not therefore have been a true 
paschal sacrifice. 

(iii.) They who take the facts as they appear to 
lie on the surface of the synoptical narratives / start 
from a simpler point. ‘They have nothing unex- 
pected in the occurrences to account for, but they 
have to show that the passages in St. John may be 
fairly interpreted in such a manner as not to inter- 
fere with their own conclusion, and to meet the 
objections suggested by the laws relating to the 
observance of the festival. We shall give in suc- 
cession, as_ briefly as we can, what appear to be 
their best explanations of the passages in question. 


e On Matt. xxvi. 19, and John xiii. 1. 

J Assuming this view to be correct, may not the 
change in the day made by our Lord have some unal- 
ogy to the change of the weekly day of rest from the 
seventh to the first day ? 

g Dean Ellicott regards the meal as “a paschal sup- 
per” eaten twenty-four hours before that of the other 
Jews, “within what were popularly considered the 
limits of the festival,” and would understand the ex- 
pression in Ex. xii. 6, ‘ between the two evenings,” 
as denoting the time between tho evenings of the 13th 
and 14th of the month. But sco note e, p. 2342. A 
somewhat similar explanation is given [by the Rev. 
Ifenry Constable] in the Journal of Sacred Literature _ 
for Oct. 1861. 

h Lightfoot, Bochart, Reland, Schoettgen, Tholuck, 
Olshausen, Stier, Lange, Hengstenberg, Robinson, 
Davidson [formerly], Fairbairn, [Norton, Andrews. 
Wieseler, Luthardt, Biiumlein, Ebrard since 1862 
Riggenbach.} 
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fa.) John xiii. 1,2. Does mpd ris éopris limit 
the time only of the proposition in the first: verse, 
or is the limitation te be carried on to verse 2, se 
ax to refer to the supper? In the latter ease, for 
which De Wette and others say there is © a logical 
necessity,” eis TéAos Pyarnoey avrovs Must refer 
more directly to the manifestation of his love which 
He was about to give to his disciples in’ washing 
their feet; and the natural conclusion is, that) the 
meal was one eaten before the pasehal supper. 
Bochart, however, contends that apd 779s €optijs is 
equivalent tu éy T@ TpocopTian be quod ita prie- 
cedit: festum, ut tamen sit) pars festi. Stier 
avrees with him. Others take wacxa to mean the 
seven days of unleavened bread as not including 
the eatine of the lamb, and justify this limitation 
by St. Luke xii 1 () €opty Tar aCiwr 1 A€eyo- 
evn magya), Sve note c¢, p. 2452. But not a 
few of those who take this side of the main ques- 
tion (Olshausen, Wieseler, Tholuck, and others) 
revard the first verse as complete in itself; under- 
standing its purport to be that © Before the Pass- 
over, in the prospect of his departure, the Saviour’s 
love was actively called forth towards his followers, 
and He eave proof of his love to the last.” Tho- 
luck remarks that the expression Se{avou yeyopevou 
(Tischendorf reads yivopeévov), *t while supper was 
voing on” (not as in the A. V., “ supper being 
ended’) is very abrupt if we refer it to anything 


except the Passover. [Nee also Norton's note. — A.J | 


The Evangelist: would then rather have used some 
such expression a8, «al émoingay aut@ Setrvov: 
and he considers that this view is confirmed by 
John xxi. 20, where this supper is spoken of as if 
it was something familiarly known and not peculiar 
in its character — $5 kal averecev ey Ta Seltrvw. 
On the whole, Neander himself admits that nothing 
can be safely inferred from John xt. 1, 2, in favor 
of the supper having taken place on the [3th. 

(6.) John xiii. 29. It is urged that. the things 
of which they had “need against the feast,’’ might 
have been the provisions for the Chagigah, perhaps 
with what else was required for the seven days of 
unleavened bread. ‘The usual day for sacrificing 
the Chavigah was the 15th, which was then com- 
mencing (see p. 2347.4). But there is another dith- 
culty, in the disciples thinking it likely either that 
purchases conld be made, or that alms could be 
given to the poor, on a day of holy convocation. 
This is of course a ditheulty of the same kind 
as that which meets us in the purchases actually 
made by the women, by Joseph, and Nicodemus. 
Now, it must be admitted, that we have no proof 
that the strict rabbinical maxims whieh have been 
appealed to on this point existed in the time of our 
Saviour, and that it is highly probable that the 
letter of the law in regard to trading was habitu- 
ally relaxed in the case of what was required for 
relivious rites, or for burials. ‘There was plainly a 





a Pesachim, iv. 5. The special application of the 
license is rather obscure. Sce Bartenora’s note. 
Comp. also Pesach. vi. 2. 

b This word may mean an outer garment of uny 
form. But it is more frequently used to denote the 
fringed scarf worn by every Jew in the service of the 
synagogue (Buxt. Ler. Talm. col. 877). 

ec St. Augustine says, © O impia covcitas! Habi- 
taculo videlicet contaminarentur alieno, et non con- 
taminarentur seclere proprio? Alienigenm judicis 
preetorio contaminari timebant, et fratris innocentis 
sanguine non timebant. Dies enim agers coeperant 
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distinction recognized between a day of holy cop 
vocition and the Sabbath in the Mosaic Law itself, 
in respect to the obtaining and preparation ot food, 
under which bead the Chagigah might come (Ex. 
xii. 16); and in the Mishna the same distinction is 
clearly maintained (dum Tod, v. 2, and Megilla, 
i. 5). It also appears that the School of Hillel 
allowed more liberty in certain particulars on fes- 
tivals and fasts in the night than in the day-time.¢ 
And it is expressly stated in the Mishna, that on 
the Sabbath itself, wine, oil, and bread could be 


obtained by leaving a cloak (men), as a pledge, 
and when the 14th of Nisan fell on a Sabbath the 
pasehal lamb could be obtained in like manner 
(Shabbath, xxiii. 1). Alms also could be given to 
the poor under certain conditions (Shadbath, i. 1). 

(c.) John xviii. 28. The Jews refused to enter 
the pretorium, lest they should be defiled and so 
disqualified from eating the Passover. Neander 
and others deny that this passage can possibly refer 
to anything but the paschal supper. But it is 
alleved that the words {va gd-ywou 7d xdoxa, 
may either be taken in a general sense as meaning 
“that they might go on keeping the passover,”¢ 
or that 7 mdagya may be understood specifically 
to denote the Chagigah. That it might be so used 
is rendered probable by Luke xxii. 1; and the 
Hebrew word which it represents (TID#) evidently 
refers equally to the victims for the Chagigah and 
the paschal lamb (Deut. xvi. 2), where it is com- 
manded that the Passover should be sacrificed “ of 
the flock and the herd.’ In the plural it is used 
in the same manner (2 Chr. xxxv. 7, 9). It is 
moreover to be kept in view that the Passover 
might be eaten by those who had incurred a degree 
of legal impurity, and that this was not the case in 
respect to the Chagigah.e Joseph appears not to 
have participated in the seruple of the other rulers, 
as he entered the preetorium to beg the body of 
Jesus (Mark xv. 43). Lightfoot (dx. Heb. in loc.) 
coes so far as to draw an argument in favor of the 
14th being the day of the supper from the very 
text in question. He says that the slight defile 
ment incurred by entering a Gentile house, had 
the Jews merely intended to eat the supper in the 
evening, might have been done away in good time 
by mere ablution; but that as the festival bad 
actually commenced, and they were probably just 
about to eat the Chagigah, they could not resort 
even to such a simple mode of purificationS 

(/.) John xix. 14. “The preparation of the 
Passover” at first sight would seem as if it must 
he the preparation for the Passover on the 14th, 8 
time set apart for making ready for the 
week and for the paschal supper in particular. It 
is naturally so understood by those who advocate 
the notion that the Last Supper was eaten on the 
13th. But they who take the opposite view affirm 
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azymorum ; quibus diebus contaminatio illis erat in 
alienigenre habitaculum jutrare” (Tract. oxi. 4 
Joan. xviii. 2). 

d Seo p. 2346 b, and Schoettgen on John xvill. 28. 

¢ See 2 Chr. xxx. 17; also Pesachim, vii. 4, with 
Maimonides’ note. 

/ Dr. Fairbairn takes the expression, ‘ that they 
might eat the Passover,” in its limited sense, 80 sup 
poses that these Jews, in their determined hatred, 
were willing to put off the meal to the verge of @ 
even beyond, the legal time (Herm. Manual, p- 
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that, though there was a regular “preparation ”’ 
for the Sabbath, there is no mention of any “ prep- 
aration ’’ for the festivals (Bochart, Reland, ‘Tho- 
luck, Hengstenberg). The word mapackeuy is 
expressly explained by mpooaBBarov (Mark xv. 

42: Lachmann reads rpds caBBarov). It seems 
to be essentially connected with the Sabbath itself 
(John xix. 31).4¢ There is no mention whatever 
of the preparation for the Sabbath in the Old 
‘Testament, but it is mentioned by Josephus (An/. 
xvi. 6, § 2), and it would seem from him that the 
time of preparation formally commenced at the 
ninth hour of the sixth day of the week. ‘The: 
mwpogdBBaroy is named in Judith viii. 6 as one of 
the times on which devout Jews suspended their 


fasts. It was called by the Rabbis SAMY? 


quia est naw ANY. (Bust. Lex. Talm. col. 


1659). The’ phrase in John xix. 14 may thus be 
understood as the preparation of the Sabbath 


i whieh 
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example, the Mishna forbids that a capital offender 
should be examined in the night, or on the day, 
before the Sabbath or a feast-day (Sauhedrim, iv. 
1). This law is modified by the glosses of the 
Gemara.¢ But if it had been recognized in its 
obvious meaning by the Jewish rulers, they would. 
have outraged it in as great a deyvree on the pre- 
ceding day (’. e. the 14th) as on the day of holy 
convocation before the Sabbath. It was also for- 
bidden to administer justice on a high feast-day, 
or to carry arins ( Yom Job, vo 2). But these pro- 
hibitions are expressly distinguished from uncon- 
ditional precepts, and are reckoned amongst those 
may be set aside by cireumstances. ‘The 
members of the Sanhedrim were forbidden to eat 
any food on the same day after condemning a 
eriminal.¢ Yet we find them intending to *¢ eat 
the Passover” (John xviii. 28) after pronouncing 
the sentence (Matt. xxvi. 65, 66). 

It was, however, expressly permitted that the 


which fell in the Passover week. This mode of | Sanhedrim micht assemble on the Sabbath as well 
taking the expression seems to be justified hy Igna-; as on feast-days, not indeed in their usual chamber, 


tius, who calls the Sabbath which occurred in the 
festival gaBBarov Tov maoxXa (Lp. ad Phil. 13), 
and by Socrates, who calls it c¢BBarov ris éoprijs 
(Altst. Eccl. vy. 22). If these aryuments are ad- 
mitted, the day of the preparation mentioned in 
the Gospels might have fallen on the day of holy. 
convocation, the 15th of Nisan. 

(e.) John xix. 31. % That Sabbath-day was a 
high day” — judpa peyddan. Any Sabbath oc- 
curring in the Lassover week might have been — 
considered ‘a high day,” as deriving an accession - 
of dignity from the festival. But it is assuined by 
those who fix the supper on the 13th that the term 
was applied, owing to the 15th being a double 
Sabbath,’’ from the coincidence of the day of holy 
convocation with the weekly festival. Those, on 
the other hand, who ideutify the supper with the 
paschal meal, contend that the special dignity of 
the day resulted from Sts being that on which the 
Omer was offered, and from which were =a 
the fifty days to Pentecost. One explanation of | 
the term seems to be as good as the other. ; 

(f.) The difficulty of supposing that our Lord's 
apprehension, trial, and crucifixion took place Hu 
the day of holy convocation has been stronely 
urged.© If many of the rabbinical maxims for | 
the observance of such days which have been! 
handed down to us were then in force, these occur- 
rences certainly could not have taken place. But 
the statements which refer to Jewish usage in 
regard to legal proceedings on sacred days are very | 
inconsistent with each other. Some of them make! 
the difficulty equally great whether we suppose the’ 
trial to have taken place on the 14th or the 15th. 
in others, there are exceptions permitted which } 
weem to go far to mect the case before us. Vor 


a It cannot, however, be denied that the days of 
holy convocation are sometimes designated in tho O. 
T. simply as Sabbaths (Lev. xvi. 31, xxiii. 11, 32). It| 
ts therefore not quite impossible that the language of 
the Gospels considered by itself, might refer to them. 
(PENTECOST. J 

b Especially by Greswell (Dessert. iii. 156). 

¢ See the notes of Cocceius in Surenhusius, iv. 226. 

d Bab. Gem. Sanhedrim, quoted by Lightfoot on 
Watt. xxvii. 1. The application of this to the point 
2 hand wiil, however, hinge on the way in which we 
anderstind it not to have been luwful for the Jews to 
put any man t ‘death (John xviii. 31), and therefore 


ithem for not bringing Him (John vii. 


but in a place near the court of the women.¢ And 
ithere is a remarkable passage in the Mishna in 
which it is commanded that an elder not submit- 
ting to the voice of the Sanhedrim should be kept 
-at Jerusalem till one of the three great festivals, 
and then exceuted, in accordance with Deut. xvii. 
12,18 (Sanhedrim, x. 4). Nothing is said to lead 
us to infer that the execution could not take place 
on one of the days of holy convocation. It is, 
however, hardly necessary to refer to this, or any 
stnilar authority, in respect to the crucifixion, 
which was carried out in conformity with the sen- 
tence of the Rotman procurator, not that of the 
Sanhedrin. 

But we have better proof than either the Mishna 
or the Gemara ean atford that the Jews did not 
hesitate, in the time of the Roman domination, to 
carry arms and to apprehend a prisoner on a sol- 
emn feast-day. We find them at the feast of 
Tabernacles, on the “great day of the feast,” sends 
ing out officers to take our Lord, and rebuking 
32-45). 
St. Peter also was seized during the Passover (Acts 
xii. 3, 4). And, again, the reason allesed by the 
rulers for not apprehending Jesus was, not. the 
sanctity of the festival, but the fear of an uproar 
amony the multitude which was assembled (Matt. 
XXV1. 5). 

On the whole, notwithstanding the express dee- 
laration of the Law and of the Mishna that the 
days of holy convocation were to be observed  pre- 
cisely as the Sabbath, exeept in the preparation of 
food, it is highly probable that considerable license 
was allowed in regard to them, as we have already 
observed. [t is very evident that the festival times 
were characterized by a free and jubilant character 


to pronounce sentence in the legal sense. If we sup- 
pose that the Roman government had not deprived 
them of tbe power of life and death, it may have been 
to avoid breaking their Jaw, as expressed in Sanhe- 
drim, iv. 1, that they wished to throw the matter on 
the procurator. See Biscoe, Lectures on the Acts, p- 
166; Sealiger’s note in the Critic’ Sacri on John xviil. 
31; Lightfoot, Fic. fleb. Matt. xxvi. 3, and John xviii 
31, where the evidence is given which is in favor of 
the Jews having resigned the right of capital punish. 
ment forty years befure the destruction of Jerusalem 
€ Gem. Sanhedrim, 
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which did not belong, in the same degree, to the 


Sabbath, and which was plainly not restricted to 
une days which fell between the days of holy con- 
vocation (Lev. xxiii. 40; Deut. xii. 7, xiv. 26: see 
p. 2343). It should also be observed that while 
the law of the Sabbath was enforeed on strancvers 
dwelling amongst the Israelites, such was not the 
ease with the law of the Festivals. A greater 
freedom of action in cases of urgent need would 
muurally follow, and it is not ditheult to suppose 
that the women who “rested on the Sabbath-day 
according to the connnandiment”? had prepared the 
spices and linen for the intombment on the day of 
holy convocation. ‘To say nothing of the way in 
which the question might be effected by the much 
greater license permitted by the school of Iillel 
than by the school of Shammai, in all matters of 
this kind, it is remarkable that we find, on the 
Sabbath-day itself) not only Joseph (Mark xv. 43), 
but the chief priests and Vharisees coming to 
Pilate. and, as it would seem, entering the pra- 
torium (Matt. xxvii. 62). 

3. There is a strange story preserved in’ the 
Gemata (Savhedrim, vi. 2) that our Lord having 
vainly endeavored during forty days to find an ad- 
vocate, Was sentenced, and, on the 14th of Nisan, 
stoned, and afterwards hanged. As we know that 
the ditliculty of the Gospel narratives bad been 
perceived long before this statement could have 
been written, and as the two opposite opinions on 
the chief question were both current, the writer 
micht easily have taken up oue or the other. The 
statement cannot be regarded as worth anything 
in the way of evidence.¢ 

Not much use can be made in the controversy of 
the testimonies of the Fathers. But few of them 
attempted to consider the question critically. lu- 
sebius (//ist. Hee. v. 23, 24) has recorded the tra- 
ditions which were in favor of St. John having kept 
Easter on the 14th of the month. It has been 
thoucht that. these traditions rather help the con- 
clusion that the supper was on the L4th. But the 
question on which Eusebius brings them to bear is 
simply whether the Christian festival should be ob- 
served on the 4th, the day éy ¥ Ovew 7d mpdBa- 
Tov ‘lovdaiors TponydopevTo, on whatever day of 
the week it might fall, or on the Sunday of the 
resurrection. Jt seems that nothing whatever can 
be safely inferred from them respecting the day of 

@ Other Rabbinical authorities countenance the 
statement that Christ was executed on the Mth of 
the month (see Jost, Judenth. i. 404). But this seems 
to be a exe in which, for the reason stated above, 
numbers do not add to the weight of the testimony. 

b Numerous Patristic authorities are stated by Mal- 
donat on Matt. xxvi. 

¢ I[upteld has devised an arrangement of the pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch bearing on the Passover so as 
to show, according to this theory, their relative antiq- 
uity. The order is as follows: —(1) Ex. xxiii. 14-17; 
(2) Ex. xxxiv. 18-26; (3) Ex. xiii. 3-10; (4) Ex. sii. 
15-20 ; (6) Ex. xii. 1-14; (6) Ex. xii. 48-50; (7) Num. 
ix. 10-14. 

The view of Baur, that the Passover was an astro- 
nomical featival and the lamb a symbol of the sign 
Aries, and that of Von Bohlen, that it resembled the 
sun-feast of the Peruvians, aro well exposed by Bithr 
(Symboltk), Our own Spencer has endeavored in his 
usual manner to show that many details of the festi- 
val we derived from hoathen sources, though he 
admits the originality of the whole. 

It may seem at first sight as if some countenance 
were given to the notion that the feast of unleavened 
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the month of the supper or the crucifixion. Clem. 
ent of Alexandria and Origen appeal to the 
of St. John as deciding in favor of the 13th. Chry- 
sostom expresses himself doubtfully between the 
two. St. Augustine was in favor of the 14tho 

4. It must be admitted that the narrative of St 
John, as far as the mere succession of events is con- 
cerned, bears consistent testimony in favor of the 
Last Supper having been eaten on the evening before 
the Passover. That testimony, however, does not 
appear to be so distinct, and so incapable of a see- 
ond interpretation, as that of the synoptical Gospels, 
in favor of the meal having been the paschal supper 
itself, at the legal time (see especially Matt. xxvi. 
17; Mark xiv. 1, 12; Luke xxii. 7). Whether the 
explanations of the passages in St. John, and of 
the difficulties resulting from the nature of the oc- 
currences related, compared with the enactments 
of the Jewish law, be considered satisfactory or not, 
due weight should be given to the antecedent prob- 
ability that the meal was no other than the regn- 
lar Passover, and that the reasonableness of the 
contrary view cannot be maintained without some 
artificial theory, having no proper foundation 
either in Scripture or ancient testimony of any 
kind. 


IV. MEANING OF THE PASSOVER. 


1. Fach of the three great festivals contained s 
reference to the annual course of nature. Two, at 
least, of them — the first and the last — also com 
memorated events in the history of the chosen peo 
ple. The coincidence of the times of their obser- 
vance with the most marked periods in the process 
of vathering in the fruits of the earth, has not u- 
naturally suevested the notion that their agricul- 
tural significance is the more ancient; that in fact 
they were originally harvest feasts observed by the 
patriarchs, and that their historical meaning was 
superadded in later times (Ewald, Hupfeld ¢). 

It must be admitted that the relation to the nat- 
ural year expressed in the Passover was loss marked 
than that in Pentecost or Tabernacles, while its 
historical import was deeper and more pointed. It 
seems hardly possible to study the history of the 
Passover with candor and attention, as it stands 
in the Seriptures, without being driven to the con- 
clusion that it was, at the very first, essentially the 
commemoration of a great historical fact. That 





bread was originally a distinct festival from the Past 
over, by such passages as Lev. xxiii. 5, 6: “In the 
fourteenth day of the first month at even is the Lord’s 
Passover ; and on the fifteenth day of the same month 
is the feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord: seven 
days ye must cat unleavened bread ” (see also Num. 
xxviii. 16,17). Josephus in like mannor speaks of 
the feast of unleavened bread as * following the Pass 
over”? (Ant. fii. 10, § 5). But such language may 
méan no more than the distinction between the pas- 
chal supper and the seven days of unleavened bread, 
which is so obviously implied in the fact that the eat- 
ing of unleavened bread was observed by the couoty 
Jews who were at home, though they could not par 
take of the paschal lamb without going to Jerusalem. 
Every member of the household had to abstain from 
leavened bread, but some only went up to the paschal 
meal. (See Maimon. De Fermentato et Azymo, vi. 1) 
It is evident that the common usage, in later timet* 
least, yas to employ, as equivalent terms, the feast of 

the Passover, and the feast of unleavened bread (Matt 

xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 1; Joseph. 4a 

xiv. 2,§1; B. J.ii. 1, § 3). See notea, p. 2347. 
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part of its ceremonies which has a direct agricul- 
tural reference — the offering of the Omer — holds 
a very subordinate place. 

But as revards the whole of the feasts, it is not 
very easy to imagine that the rites which belonged 
to them connected with the harvest, were of patri- 
archal origin. Such rites were adapted for the 
religion of an agricultural people, not for that of 
shepherds like the patriarchs. It would seem, 
therefore, that we gain but little by speculating on 
the simple impression coutained in the Pentateuch, 
that the feasts were ordained by Moses in their in- 
tegrity, and that they were arranged with a view 
to the relivious wants of the people when they were 
to be settled in the Land of Promise. 

2. The deliverance from Egypt was regarded as 
the starting-point of the Hebrew nation. ‘The Isra- 
clites were then raised from the condition of bond- 
men under a foreign tyrant to that of a free people 
owing allegiance to no one but Jehovah. “ Ye 
have seen,’’ said the Lord, “what I did unto the 
Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings 
and brought you unto myself’ (Ix. xix. 4+). 
The prophet in a later age spoke of the event as 
@ creation and a redemption of the nation. God 
declares himself to be ‘the creator of Israel,’’ in 
immediate connection with evident allusions to his 
having brought them out of Egypt; such as his 
having made “a way in the sea, and a path in the 
mighty waters,” and his having overthrown “ the 
chariot and horse, the army and the power” (Is. 
xliii. 1, 15-17). The Icxodus was thus looked upon 
as the birth of the nation; the Passover was its 
annual birthday feast. Nearly all the rites of the 
festival, if explained in the most natural manner, 
appear to point to this as its primary meaning. It 
was the yearly memorial of the dedication of the 

‘people to Him who had saved their first-born from 

the destroyer, in order that they might be made 
holy to Himself. This was the Jesson which they 
were to teach to their children throughout all gen- 
erations. Wheu the young Hebrew asked his father 
regarding the paschal lamb, “ What is this?” the 
answer prescribed was, * By strength of hand the 
Lord brought us out from Egypt, from the house 
of bondage: and it came to pass when Pharaoh 
would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all the 
_ first-born in the land of Ie¢ypt, both the first-born 
of man and the first-born of beast; therefore I sac- 
rifice to the Lord all that openeth the womb, being 
males; but all the first-born of my children I re- 
deem” (Ex. xiii. 14, 15). Hence, in the periods 
of great national restoration in the times of Joshua, 
Hezekiah, Josiah, and I¢zra, the Passover was ob- 
served in a special manner, to remind the people of 
their trtie position, and to mark their renewal of 
the covenant which their fathers had made. 

3. (a.) The paschal lamb must of course be re- 
garded as the leading feature in the ceremonial of 
the festival. Some Protestant divines during the 
last two centuries (Calov, Carpzov), laying great 
stress on the fact that nothing is said in the Law 
respecting either the imposition of the hands of the 





@ The fact which has been noticed, II. 3, (/), is 
remarkable in this connection, that those who had 
not incurred a degree of impurity sufficient to disqua!- 
ify them from eating the paschal lamb, were yet not 
pure enough to take the priestly part in slaying it. 

b Philo, speaking of the Passover, says, avurav To 
eOvos teparas, Tov Kata mépos éxagrov Tas Urép avTOU 
@uaias avayovros TéTe Kai xetpoupyuuvtos. ‘O mév ovy 
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priest on the head of the lamb, or the bestowing of 
any portion of the flesh on the priest, have denied 
that it was a sacrifice in the proper sense of the 
word. They appear to have been tempted to take 
this view, in order to deprive the Romuanists of an 
analogical argument bearing on the Romish doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. They aflirmed that 
the lamb was sceramentum, not sacrifictum., But 
most of their contemporaries (Cudworth, Bochart, 
Vitringa), and néarly all modern critics, have held 
that it was in the strictest sense a sacrifice. The 
chief characteristics of a sacrifice are all distinctly 
ascribed to it. It was offered in the holy place 
(Deut. xvi. 5, 6); the blvod was sprinkled on the 
altar, and the fat was burned (2 Chr. xxx. 16, 
xxxv. 11). Philo and Josephus commonly call it 
Goua or Ovota, The languace of [ix. xii, 27, xxiii. 
18, Num. ix. 7, Deut. xvi. 2, 5, tovether with 1 
Cor. vy. 7, would seem to decide the question be- 
yond the reach of doubt. 

As the original institution of the Passover in 
Egypt preceded the establishment of the priesthood 
and the regulation of the service of the tabernacle, 
it necessarily fell short in several particulars of the 
observance of the festival according to the fully de- 
veloped ceremonial law (see II. 1). The head of 
the family slew the lamb in his own house, not in 
the holy place: the blued was sprinkled on the door- 
way, not on the altar. But when the law was per- 
fected, certain particulars were altered in order to 
assimilate the Passover to the accustomed order of 
religious service. [t has been conjectured that the 
imposition of the hands of the priest was one of 
these particulars, though it is not recorded (Kurtz). 
But whether this was the case or not, the other 
changes which have been stated seem to be abun- 
dantly sufficient for the argument. It can hardly 
he doubted that the paschal lamb was regarded as 
the great annual peace-offering of the family, a 
thank-offering for the existence and preservation of 
the nation (Ix. xiii. 14-16), the typical sacrifice of 
the elected and reconciled children of the promise. 
It was peculiarly the Lord's own sacrifice (lex. xxiil. 
18, xxxiv. 25). It was more ancient than the writ- 
ten Law, and called to mind that covenant on which 
the Law was based. It retained in a special man- 
ner the expression of the sacredness of the whole 
peope, and of the divine mission of the head of 
every family,@ according to the spirit of the old 
patriarchal priesthood. No part of the victim was 
given to the priest as in other peace-offerings, be- 
cause the father was the priest himself. ‘The cus- 
tom, handed on from age to age, thus guarded 
from superstition the idea of a priesthood placed 
in the members of a sinvle tribe, while it visibly 
set forth the promise which was connected with 
the deliverance of the people from Eeypt “Ye 
shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation’? (lex. xix. 6).2 In this way it became a 
testimony in favor of domestic worship. In the his- 
torical fact that the blood, in later times sprinkled 
on the altar, had at first tad its divinely appointed 
place on the hutels and door-posts,¢ it was de- 


GAAos amas dews eyeynOer Kai dadpds Hv, éxacrov 
vouiCovtos iepoovvn TeTinobat.— De Vit. Mosis, iii. 29, 
vol. iv. p. 250, ed. Tauch. 

¢ As regards the mere place of sprinkling in the 
first Passover, on the reason of which there bas been 
some speculation, Biihr reasonably supposes that tho 
lintels and door-posts were selected as parts of the 
house most obvious to passers-by, and to which in 
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elared that the national altar itself represented the 
sanctity which belonzed to the house of every Isra- 
elite, not that only which belonged to the nation 
as a whole. 

A question, perhaps not a wise one, has been 
rained regarding the purpose of the sprinkling of 
the blood on the lintels and door-pusts. Some 
have considered that it was meant as a mark to 
guide the destroying angel. Others suppose that 
it was merely a sign to confirm the faith of the 


Israelites in their safety and deliverance.4 Surely 
neither of these views can stand alone. The 


sprinkling must have been an act of faith and 
Obedience which God accepted with — favor. 
* Through faith (we are told) Moses kept the 
Passover and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that 
destruved the first-born should) touch them” 
(Ileb. xi. 28). Whatever else it may have been, 
it was certainly an essential part of a sacrament, 
of an “effectual stun of grace and of God's good 
will,” expressing the mutual relation into which 
the covenant had brought the Creator and the 
creature. ‘That it also denoted the purification of 
the children of Israel from the abominations of 
the Meyptians, and so had the accustomed signifi- 
eance of the sprinkling of blood under the Law 
(Ileb. ix. 22), is evidently in entire consistency 
with this view. 

No satistaetory reason has been assigned for the 
command to chyvose the lamb four days before the 
paschal supper. Kurtz (following Hofimann) fan- 
cies that the four days siznitied the four centuries 
of Eeyptian bondage. As in later times, the rule 
appears not to have been observed (see p. 2342); 
the reason of it was probably of a temporary 
nature. 

That the lamb was to be roasted and not boiled, 
nas been supposed to commemorate the haste of 
the departure of the Israclites.2>— Spencer observes, 
on the other hand, that, as they had their cooking 
vessels with them, one mode would have been as 
expeditious as the other. Some think that, hke 
the dress and the posture in which the first Pass- 
over was to be eaten, it was intended to remind 
the people that they were now no longer to regard 
themselves as settled down in a home, but as a 
host upon the march, roasting being the proper 
military mode of dressing meat. Kurtz conjec- 
tures that the lamb was to be roasted with fire, the 
purifving element, because the meat was thus left 
pure, without the mixture even of the water, which 
would have entered into it in boiling. The meat 
in its purity would thus correspond in signification 
with the unleavened bread (see II. 3, (0.)). 

It is not difficult to determine the reason of the 
command, “not a bone of him shall be broken.”’ 
The lamb was to be a symbol of unity; the unity 
of the family, the unity of the nation, the unity 
of God with his people whom He had taken into 
covenant with Ilimself. While the flesh was di- 
vided into portions, so that each member of the 
family could partake, the skeleton was left one and 
entire to remind them of the bonds which united 


scriptions of different kinds were often attached. 
Comp. Deut. vi. 9. 

a Especially Bochart and Biihr. The former says, 
"Hoc signum Deo non datum sed Hebrais ut eo con- 
Armati de liberatione certi sint.”’ 

6 So Biihr and most of the Jewish authorities. 

* dupfeld imagines that bread without leaven, being 
the simplest result of cooked grain, characterized the 
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them. Thus the words of the Law are applied ts 
the body of our Saviour, as the type of that still 
higher unity of which He was himself to be the 
author and centre (John xix. 36). 

The same significance may evidently be attached 
to the prohibition that no part of the meat should 
be kept for another meal, or carried to another 
house. The paschal meal in each house was to be 
one, whole and entire. 

(6.) ‘The unleayened bread ranks next in impor- 
tance to the paschal lamb. The notion has been 
very generally held, or taken for granted, both by 
Christian and Jewish writers of all ages, that it 
was intended to remind the Israelites of the un- 
leavened cakes which they were obliged to eat in 
their hasty flight (Ex. xii. 34, 39). But there is 
not the least intimation to this effect in the sacred 
narrative. On the contrary, the command was given 
to Moses and Aaron that unleavened bread should 
be eaten with the lamb before the circumstance 
occurred upon which this explanation is based. 
Comp. Ex. xi. 8 with xii. 39. 

It has been considered by some (Ewald, Winer, 
and the modern Jews) that the unleavened bread 
and the bitter herbs alike owe their meaning to 
their being regarded as unpalatable food. The 


expression “ bread of affliction,”’ ‘ad on (Deut. 


xvi. 3), is regarded as equivalent to Sasting-bread, 
and on this ground Ewald ascribes something of 
the character of a fast to the Passover. But this 
seems to be wholly inconsistent with the pervading 
joyous nature of the festival. The bread of affie 
tion may mean bread which, in present gladness, 
commemorated, either in itself, or in common with 
the other elements of the feast, the past affliction 
of the people (Biihr, Kurtz, Hofmann). — It should 
not be forgotten that unleavened bread was not. 
peculiar to the Passover. The ordinary “ meat- 
offering ’* was unleavened (Lev. ii. 4, 5, vii. 12,% 
12, &c.), and so was the shewbread (Lev. xxiv. 5-9). 
The use of unleavened bread in the consecration 
of the priests (Ex. xxix. 23), and in the offering 
of the Nazarite (Num. vi. 19), is interesting in 
relation to the Passover, as being apparently con- 
nected with the consecration of the person. On 
the whole, we are warranted in concluding tbat 
unleavened bread had a peculiar sacrificial char- 
acter, according to the Law, and it can hardly be 
supposed that a particular kind of food should have 
been offered to the Lord because it was insipid or 
unpalatable.c 

It seems more reasonable to accept St. Paul's 
reference to the subject (1 Cor. vy. 6-8) as furnish- 
ing the true meaning of the symbol. Fermenta 
tion is decomposition, a dissolution of unity. This 
must be more obvious to ordinary eyes where the 
leaven in common use is a piece of sour dough, 
instead of the expedients at present employed in 
this country to make bread light. The pure dry 
biscuit, as distinguished from bread thus leavened, 
would be an apt emblem of unchanged duration, 
and, in its freedom from foreign mixture, of purity 
also.d If this was the accepted meaning among 





old agricultural festival which existed before the sect 
fice of the Jamb was instituted. 


d The root V2 signifies ‘to make dry.” Kart 
thinks that dryness rather than sweetness is the ie 
in SYS. But sweet in this connection bas the 
sense of uncorrupted, or incorruptible, ari hence is 
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the Jews, ‘the unleavened Lread of sincerity and 
truth ’’ must have been a clear and familiar expres- 
sion to St. Paul's Jewish readers. Biihr conceives 
that as the blood of the lamb figured the act of 
purifying, the getting rid of the corruptions of 
Egypt, the unleavened bread signified the abiding 
state of consecrated holiness. 

(c.) The bitter herbs are generally understood by 
the Jewish writers to signify the bitter sufferings 
which the Israelites had endured@ (Ix. i. 14). 
But it has been remarked by Aben Ezra that these 
herbs are a good and wholesome accompaniment 
for meat, and are now, and appear to have been in 
ancient times, commonly so eaten (see p. 2345). 

(d.) The offering of the Omer, though it is ob- 
viously that part of the festival which is imme- 
diately connected with the course of the seasons, 
bore a distinct analogy to its historical significance. 
It may have denoted a deliverance from winter, as 
the lamb signified deliverance from the bondage of 
Egypt, which might well be considered as a winter 
in the history of the nation.” Again, the conse- 
cration of the first-fruits, the first-born of the soil, 
is an easy type of the consecration of the first-born 
of the Israelites. This seems to be countenanced 
by Ex. xiii. 2-4, where the sanctification of the 
first-born, and the unleavened bread which figured 
it, seem to be emphatically connected with the time 
of year, Abib, the month of green ears.¢ 

4. No other shadow of good things to come 
contained in the Law can vie with the festival of 
the Passover in expressiveness and completeness. 
Hence we are so often reminded of it, more or less 
distinctly, in the ritual and lancuage of the Church. 
[ts outline, considered in reference to the yvreat de- 
liverance of the Israelites which it conmemorated, 
and many of its minute details, have been appro- 
priated as current expressions of the truths which 


easily connected with dryness. Perhaps our Author- 
ized Version has lost something in expressiveness by 
substituting the term “unleavened bread” for the 
© sweet bread’ of the older versions, which still holds 
its place in 1 Esdr. i. 19. 


a "VD istud comedimus quia amaritudine affece- 


runt Agyptii vitam patrum nostrorum in Agypto. — 
Maimon. in Pesachim, viii. 4. 

b This application of the rito perhaps derives some 
support from the form in which the ordinary first-fruit 
offering was presented in the Temple. [First-Fruits.] 
The call of Jacob (‘a Syrian ready to perish’), and 
the deliverance of his children from Egypt, with their 
settlement in the land that flowed with milk and 
honey, were then related (Deut. xxvi. 5-10). It is 
worthy of notice that, according to Pesachim, an ex- 
position of this passage was an important part of the 
reply which the futher gave to his son’s inquiry during 
the paschal supper. 

The account of the procession in offering the first- 
fruits in the Mishna (Bicecurim), with the probable 
reference to the subject in Is. xxx. 29, can hardly have 
anything to do with the Passover. The connection 
appears to have been suggested by the tradition men- 
tioned by Aben Ezra, that the army of Sennacherib was 
smitten on the night of the Passover. Regarding this 
tradition, Vitringa says, ‘‘Non recipio, nec sperno”’ 
(In Isaitam xxx. 29). 

e¢ See Gerenlus, Thes. In the LXX. it is called pyv 
ywv vewy, SC. xaprwv. If Nisan is a Semitic word, 
Pesenius thinks that it means the month of flowers, in 
agreement with a passage in Macarius (Hom. xvii.) in 
which it is called uny rov avéwv. But he seems in- 
Mined to favor an explanation of the word suggested 
by a Zend root, according to which it would signify 
the month of New Year's Day. 
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God has revealed to us in the fullness of times in 
sending bis Son upon earth. 

It is not surprising that ecclesiastical writers 
should have pushed the comparison .oo far, and 
exercised their fancy in the application of trifling 
or accidental particulars either to the facts of our 
Lord’s life or to truths connected with it.¢ But, 
keeping within the limits of sober interpretation 
indicated by Scripture itself, the application is 
singularly full and edifying. The deliverance of 
Israel according to the flesh from the bondage of 
Egypt was always so regarded and described by the 
prophets as to render it a most apt type of the 
deliverance of the spiritual Israel from the bondage 
of sin into the glorious liberty with which Christ 
has made us free (see LV. 2). The blood of the 
first paschal lambs sprinkled on the door-ways of 
the houses has ever been regarded as the best 
defined foreshadowing of that blood which has 
redeemed, saved, and sanctified us (Heb. xi. 28). 
The lamb itself, sacrificed by the worshipper with- 
out the intervention of a priest, and its flesh being 
eaten without reserve as a meal, exhibits the most 
perfect of peace-offerings, the closest type of the 
atoning Sacrifice who died for us and has made 
our peace with God (Is. liii. 7; John i. 29; ef. the 
expression *+my sacrifice,’ Ex. xxxiv. 25, also Ix. 
xii. 27: Acts viii. 32; 1 Cor. v. 7; 1 Pet. i. 18, 
19). The ceremonial law, and the functions of 
the priest in later times, were indeed recognized in 
the sacrificial rite of the Passover; but the pre- 
vious existence of the rite showed that they were 
not essential for the personal approach of the wor- 
shipper to God (see IV. 3 (a.): Is. Ixi. 6; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5,9). The unleavened bread is recognized as 
the figure of the state of sanctification which is 
the true element of the believer in Christ € (1 Cor. 


y. 8). The haste with which the meal was eaten, 





d The crossed spits on which Justin Martyr laid 
stress are noticed, II. 3 (a). The subject is expanded 
by Vitringa, Observat. Sac. ii. 10. The titne of the 
new moon, at which the festival was held, has been 
taken as a type of the brightness of the appearing of 
the Messiah; the lengthening of the days at that 
serson of the year as figuring the ever-increasing light 
and warmth of the Redeemer’s kingdom; the advanced 
hour of the diy at which the supper was eaten, as a 
representation of the fullness of times; the roasting 
of the lamb, as the effect of God's wrath against sin ; 
the thorough cooking of the lamb, as a lesson that 
Christian doctrine should be well arranged and di- 
gested ; the prohibition that any part of the flesh 
should remain till the morning, as a foreshowing of the 
haste in which the body of Christ was removed from 
the cross; the unfermented bread, as the emblem of a 
humble spirit, while fermented bread was the figure 
of a heart puffed up with pride and vanity. (See 
Suicer, sub ragya.) In the like spirit, Justin Martyr 
and Lactantius take up the charge against the Jews 
of corrupting the O. T., with a view to deprive the 
Paasover of its clearness as a witness for Christ. They 
specifically allege that the following passage has been 
omitted in the copies of the book of Ezra: * Et dixit 
isdrus ad populum: Ifoc pascha salvator noster est, 
et refugium npostrum. Cogitate ct ascendat in cor 
vestrum, quoniam habemus humiliare eum in signo: 
et post hace sperabimus in eum, ne deseratur hic locus 
in eternum tempus.” (Just. Mart. Dialog. cum 
Tryph.; Lact. Inst. iv. 18.) It has been conjectured 
that the words may have been inserted between vv. 
20 und 21 in Ezr. vi. But they bave been all but 
universally regarded as spurious. 


e The uso which the Fathers made of this may be 
seen in Suicer, 5. v. dgustos. 
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and the girt-up loins, the staves and the sandals, 
are fil emblems of the life of the Christian pilgrim, 
ever hastening away from the world towards his 
heavenly destination ® (Luke xii. 35; 1 Pet. i. 13, 
i. LL; Eph. v. 15; Heb. xi. 13). 

It has been well observed by Kurtz (on Ex. xii. 
38), that, at the very crisis when the distinction 
between Israel and the nations of the world was 
most clearly brought out (lex. xi. 7), a mixed 
multitude’ went out from Eevpt with them (lex. 
xi. 38), and that provision was then made for all 
Who were willing to join the chosen seed and par- 
Uicipate with them in) their spiritual advantages 
(Ex. xii. 44). Thus, at the very starting-point of 
nationil separation, Was foreshadowed the calling in 
of the Gentiles to that covenant in which all 
nations of the earth were to be blessed. 

The offering of the Omer, tn its higher signifi- 
cation as a symbol of the first-born, has been 
already noticed (IV. 3° (d.)). But its meaning 
found full expression only in that First-born of all 
creation, Who, having died and risen again, became 
“the first-fruits of them that slept’? (1 Cor. xv. 
20). As the first of the first-fruits, no other offer- 
ing of the sort seems so likely as the Omer to 
have immediately suggested the expressions used 
(tom. villi. 23, xi. 16; Jam. i. 18; Rey. xiv. 4). 

The crowning application of the pasehal rites to 
the truths of whieh they were the shadowy prom- 
is¢es Appears to be that which is afforded by the 
fact that our Lord's death occurred during the 
festival. According to the Divine purpose, the true 
Lainb of God was slain at nearly the same time as 
“the Lord’s Passover,”’ in obedience to the letter 
of the Law. [t does not seem needful that, in 
order to vive point to this coincidence, we should 
(as some have done) draw from it an @ priori argu- 
ment in favor of our Lord's crucifixion having 
taken place on the 14th of Nisan (see IIT. 2, ii.). 
It is enough to know that our own Holy Week and 
Easter stand as the anniversary of the same great 
facts as were foreshown in those events of which 
the $early Passover was a commemoration. 


As compared with the other festivals, the Pass- 
over was remarkably distinguished by a single vic- 
tim essentially its own, sacrificed in a very peculiar 
minner.o In this respect, as well as in the place 
it held in the ecclesiastical year, it had a formal 
dignity and character of its own. It was the rep- 
resentative festival of the vear, and in this unique 
position it stood in a certain relation to cireum- 
cision as the second sacrament of the Hebrew 
Church (Ix. xii. 44). We may see this in what 
occurred at Gilgal, when Joshua, in renewing the 
Divine covenant, celebrated the Passover imme- 
diately after the cireumcision of the people. But 
the nature of the relation in which these two rites 
stood to each other did not become tully developed 
until its types were fulfilled, and the Lord's Supper 
took its place as the sacramental feast of the elect 
people of God.¢ Hupfeld well observes: ‘ In pul- 


@ See Theodorct, Interrog. XXIV.in Exod. There 
Is an eloquent passage on the same subject in Greg. 
Naz. Orat, XLII, 

b The only parallel case to this, in the whole range 
of the public religious observances of the Law, scems 
to be that of the scapegoat of the Day of Atonement. 

¢ It is worthy of remark that the modern Jews dis- 
tinguish theso two rites above all others, as being im- 
mediately connected with the grand fulfillment of the 
promises made to their fathers. Though they rofer 
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cherrima mysteriorum nostrorum exempla: eireum. - 


cisio quidein baptismatis, scilicet signum gratin 
divinze et foederis cum Deo pacti, quo ad sancti- 
tatem populi sacri vocamur; Paschalis vero agaus 
et ritus, continuatse quippe gratize divine et ser. 
| vati feederis cum Deo signum et pignus, quo sacra 
et cum Devo et cum cceteris populi sacri membris 
communio usque renovatur et alitur, coens Christi 
sacre typus aptissimus! ”? 
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to the coming of Elijah in their ordinary grace # 
meals, it is only on these occasions that their expect} 
tion of the harbinger of the Messiah is expressed by 
the formal observances, When a child is circum 

an cwnpty chair is placed at hand for the prophet 
occupy. Atthe paschal meal, a cup of wine is po 
out for him; and at an appointed moment the doot 
the room is solemnly set open for him to enter. 
note c, p. 2344.) 
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Aug. and Nov. 1868. Holtzmann, in Bunsen's 
Bibelwerk, viii. 305-322 (1868). Ebrard, Wiss- 
ensch. Krit. d. evang. Geschichte, 3¢ Aufl. (1868), 
pp- 615-640. C. 8. Caspari, Chronol.-geogr. Linl. 
in das Leben Jesu Christi (Hamb. 1869), pp. 164- 
186. Wieseler, Bewtrdye zur richtigen Wiirdiguny 
der Evangelicn u. d. evang. Geschichte (Gotha, 
1869), pp. 239-283. Of these writers, Andrews 
maintains that there is no real discrepancy be- 
tween the Synoptists and John, — that they all 
place the crucifixion on the 15th of Nisan. Prof. 
Milligan holds the same opinion, contending that 
the paschal lamb might be eaten on any part of 
the day extending from the evening following the 
14th of Nisan te the evening of the 1d5th, and 
thus finding no difficulty in John xviii. 28. But 
this view seems opposed to all our information 
respecting Jewish usage; see p. 2342, note ¢, and 
comp. Wieseler, Beitrdye, p. 246, note. [oltz- 
mann reviews the literature of the question, and 
finds the difference between the Synoptists and 
John irreconcilable. [brard, who in the 2d edition 
of his Wissensch. Kritik d. ev. Geschichte (185) 
had been convinced by the arguments of Bleek 
that Jobo places the crucifixion on the 14th of Ni- 
san, has, in the 3d edition of this work, after a care- 
ful reéxamination of the subject, reversed his con- 
clusion. Maintaining that John wrote for those 
who were acquainted with the Synoptic Gospels, 
he discusses the supposition that it was his inten- 
tion to correct the chronology of the first three 
Evangelists in respect to the last day of our Sav- 
iour's Jife, and endeavors to show that it is quite 
untenable. But supposing John to assume on the 
part of his readers a knowledye of the facts re- 
corded by the Synoptists, the controverted passages 
in his Gospel present, as Ebrard thinks, little ditt- 
culty. According to Caspari, the Synoptists place 
the death of Jesus, in agreement with John, on 
the 14th of Nisan. By the “ eating the Passover ”’ 
of which they speak, he understauds not the eat- 
ing of the paschal lamb, but of the wnleavened 
bread, on the evening with which the 14th of Ni- 
san began, i. e. after the sunset of the 13th. In 
most respects his view agrees with that of West- 
cott, /nlrod. to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 335- 
341, Amer. ed. But the difficulties, both archte- 
ological and exegetical, which beset this theory, 
appear overwhelming. ‘The first day of unleay- 
ened bread could not have been regarded as begin- 
ning with the evening which followed the 13th of 
Nisan, when we learn from the Mishna (Pesach. 1, 
§ 4), that leaven might be eaten on the Lith till 
11 o’clock A. M. according to Rabbi Meir, or till 10 
a’clock, according to Rabbi Jehudah, and it was 
not necessary to destroy it before 11 o’clock on 
that day. Wieseler defends with much learning 
and ability the view formerly presented by him in 
his Chronol. Synopse der vier Lvangelicn (1843), 
with which that of Robinson, Norton, Andrews, and 
Lewin essentially agree. See also his art. Zeitrech- 
nung, neutestamentliche, in Ilerzog's /tenl-lncykl. 
xxi. 550 ff. Bleek’s Bettrdge zur Evangelien- 
Kritik (Berl. 1846) is still, perhaps, the ablest 
resentation of the opposite view; see also Meyer's 
umim., das Evang. des Johannes, 5¢ Aufl. (1869). 
' A. 

* The Samaritans still observe the Passover on 
verizim, their sacred mount (John iv. 20), and 
aith some customs, especially the offering of suc- 
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rifices, which the Jews have discontinued since the 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. Some ac- 
count of the ceremony cannot fail to interest. the 
reader. Various travellers who have been present 
on the occasion have described the scene. We ab- 
breviate for our purpose Dean Staniey’s narrative 
of the commenoration, as witnessed by him in 
company with the Prince of Wales and others, on 
the 13th of April, 1862. In that instance, for 
some reason, the Samaritans anticipated the 14th 
of Nisan by two days. 

On coming to the top of Gerizim the party 
found the little community of about 152 persons 
encamped near the summit of the mount. The 
women were shut up in tents; and the men were 
assembled on the rocky terrace. Most of the men 
were in ordinary dress; only about fifteen of the 
elders and six youths having any distinguishing 
sacred costume. About half an hour before sunset 
the men all gathered about a long trough dug out 
for the occasion, and, assuming the oriental attitude 
of devotion, commenced (led by the priest) reciting 
in a loud chant prayers, chiefly devoted to praises of 
the patriarchs. Ina short time the six young men 
before mentioned suddenly appeared driving along 
six sheep into the midst of the assembly. Mean- 
while the sun had nearly set; the recitation became 
more vehement; and the entire history of the ex- 
odus was chanted with furious rapidity. As soon 
as the sun had touched the western horizon, the 
youths, pausing a moment to brandish their bright 
knives, suddenly threw the sheep on their backs 
and drew the knives across their throats. They 
then dipped their fingers in the blood of the vic- 
tims, and stained slightly the noses and foreheads 
of the children. The animals were then fleeced 
and washed, two holes having been dug in the 
mountain side fur that purpose. 

After kindling a fire in one of the holes nearest 
to the place of sucrifice, and while two cauldrons of 
water hung over it were boiling, the recitation con- 
tinued, and bitter herbs wrapped in a strip of un- 
leavened bread were passed among the assembly. 
After a short prayer, the youths again appeared, 
poured the boiling water over the sheep, and fleeced 
them. The right fore-legs and entrails of the an- 
imals were burnt, the liver carefully put back, and 
the victims were then spitted on two transverse 
stakes suggesting slightly the crucial form. ‘They 
were then carried to the other oven-like hole, in 
whieh a fire had been kindled. Into this they 
were thrust, and a hurdle covered with wet earth 
placed over the mouth to seal up the oven. 

The sacrifice and preparations thus completed, 
the community retired. After about five hours, 
shortly after midnight, the feast began, to which 
the visitors found themselves admitted with reluc- 
tance. The hole being suddenly opened, a cloud of 
smoke and steam issued from it, and from the pit 
were dragged successively the blackened sheep, the 
outliues of their heads, ears, and legs yet visible. 
The bodies were then thrown upon mats, and 
wrapped in them were hurried to the first trench, 
already mentioned, and laid upon them between 
two lines of Samaritans. Those before distin- 
cuished by their sacred costume were now in ad- 
dition to that garb provided with shoes and staffs 
and girded with ropes. The recitation of prayers 
was recommenced, and continued till they suddenly 
seated themselves, after the Arab fashion, and 
commenced eating. The flesh was torn away 
piecemeal with their fingers, and rapidly and si 
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ently consumed. In ten minutes moet of it was 
gone, separate morsels having been carried to the 
priest and to the women, and the remnants were 
pathered into the mats and burnt. Careful search 
was then made for the particles, which were thrown 
upon the fire. This finished the ceremony, and 
early the next morning the community returned 
to their habitations in the town. 


In this ceremony the time, with a slight variation 
on this special occasion (IMxod. xii. 63): the place 
chosen, outside their gates and on their ancient. 
mountain sanctuary (Deut. xvi. 1); the exclusion 
of the women (Deut. xvi. 16); the time of day 
(Deut. xvi. 6); the recital of the circumstances 
attending the first inauvuration of the  DPass- 
over (Ixod. xii. 26, 27); the bitter herbs and 
unleavened bread with which it was eaten (Ixod. 
xil. 8); the mode of evoking it (Exod. xu. 8, 9); 
the careful exclusion of foreigners (Lxod. xi. 43); 
the hasty manner in which the meal was eaten 
(Iixod. xii, 11); the eare taken to consume the 
remnants (Kxod. xii. 10); and the return by early 
morning to their dwellings (Deut. xvi. 7), corre- 


spond exactly to the ancient Jewish law of the 


Passover. 

The staining of the children’s foreheads (2 Chr. 
xxx. 16); the fleecing of the animals (2 Chr. xxxv. 
1L); and the girding as if for a journey of only 
a few of the men (Ix. xii. 11), represent, without 
exactly imitating, the corresponding portions of the 
ancient Jewish ritual. (See Stanley’s Jewesh 
Church, i. 559-567, and his Sermons tn the Last, 
ete., pp. 175-181.) 
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ually concealing these ruins, and have blocked up 
the harbor. For fuller details we must refer to 
Beaufort’s AKaramania, the Jonian Antiquities 
published by the Dilettanti Society, Fellows’ Lycia 
and Asia Minor, and the Travels in Asia Minor 
by Spratt and Forbes. [Lycra; Myxa.] 
J. S. H. 

PATHE’US [properly PatH£’vs] (Madaios; 
Alex. @a@aios: Facteas). The same as PETHAHI- 
AH the Levite (1 Esdr. ix. 23; comp. Ezr. x. 28). 


PATH’ROS (OND [see below]: Mafor- 


pns [or pa], [in Ezek., Rom. Vat.] Sabepiis ; 
{in Is. xi. 11, BaBuvAwvla :] Phetros, Phatures, 


Phathures), gent. noun PatHRusmt (DXOW: 
Tlarpoowveip: Phetrusim), a part of Egypt, and 
a Mizraite tribe. That Pathros was in Egypt ad- 
mits of no question: we have to attempt to decide 
its position more nearly. In the list of the Miz- 
raites, the Pathrusim occur after the Napbtubim 
and before the Casluhim; the latter being followed 
by the notice of the Philistines, and by the Caph- 
torim (Gen. x. 13, 14; 1 Chr. i. 12). Isaiah proph- 
esies the return of the Jews “from Mizraim, and 
from Pathros, and from Cush " (xi. 11). Jeremiah 
predicts their ruin to “all the Jews which dwell 
in the land of Egypt, which dwell at Migdol, and 
at ‘Tahpanhes, and at Noph, and in the country of 
Pathros ’’ (xliv. 1), and their reply is given, after 
this introduction, ** Then all the men which knew 
that their wives had burned incense unto other 
gods, and all the women that stood by, a great 
multitude, even all the people that dwelt in the 
land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered Jeremiah" 


The ceremony among the Samaritans is said to 
be gradually assuming this merely representative 
character. The number of this singular people is 


(15). Ezekiel speaks of the return of the captive 
Kgyptians to “the land of Pathros, into the land 


rapidly diminishing, and probably ere long the ob- 
servance of the Passover will be associated with 
Gerizim only as a tradition. H. 


PAT’ARA (Marapa: [Patara (sing.}] the 
noun is plural), a Lycian city of some considerable 
nute. One of its characteristics in the heathen 
world was that it was devoted to the worship of 
Apollo, and was the seat of a famous oracle (Hor. 
Od. iii. 4, 64). Fellows says that the coins of all 
the district around show the ascendency of this 
divinity. Patara was situated on the southwestern 
shore of Lycia, not far from the left bank of the 
river XNanthus. The coast here is very mountain- 
ous and bold. Tnimediately opposite is the island 
of RiopeEs. Patara was practically the seaport 
of the city of Xanthus, which was ten miles dis- 
tant (Appian, B. C. iv. 81). These notices of its 
position and maritime importance introduce us to 
the sinule mention of the place in the Bible (Acts 
xxi. 1,2). St. Paul was on his way to Jerusalem 
ut the close of his third missionary journey. He 
had just come from Rhodes (v. 1); and at Patara 
he found a ship, which was on the point of going to 
Phoenicia (vy. 2), and in which he completed his 
voyage (v. 3). This illustrates the mereantile con- 
‘ection of Patara with both the eastern and west- 
ern parts of the Levant. <A good parallel to the 
Apostle’s voyage is to be found in Liv. xxxvii. 16. 
There was no time for him to preach the gospel 
here, but still Patara has a place in ecclesiastical 
nistory, having been the seat of a bishop (/ierocl. 
p- 684). The old name remains on the spot, and 


there aye still considerable ruins, especially a the- 


ttre, some baths, and a triple arch which was one 
bf the gates of the city. But sand-hills are grad- 
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of their birth (xxix. 14), and mentions it with 
Egyptian cities, Noph preceding it, and Zoan, No, 
Sin, Noph again, Aven (On), Pi-beseth, and Te- 
haphnehes following it (xxx. 13-18). From the 
place of the Pathrusim in the list of the Mime 
ites, they might be supposed to have settled in 
Lower Egypt, or the more northern part of Upper 
Egypt. Four only of the Mizraite tribes or peo 
ples can be probably assigned to Egypt, the Isst 
four, the Philistines being considered not to be one 
of these, but merely a colony: these are the Naph- 
tuhim, Pathrusim, Casluhim, and Caphtorim. The 
first were either settled in Lower Egypt, or just 
beyond its western border; and the last in Upper 
Egypt, about Coptos. It seems, if the order be 
geovraphical, as there is reason to suppose, that it 
is to be inferred that the Pathrusim were seated in 
Lower Egypt, or not much above it, unless there 
be any transposition; but that some change hes 
been made is probable from the parenthetic notice 
of the Philistines following the Casluhim, whereas 
it appears from other passages that it should rather 
follow the Caphtorim. If the original order were 
Pathrusim, Caphtorim, Casluhim, then the fire 
might have settled in the highest part of Uppe 
Egypt, and the other two below them. The mea- 
tion in Isaiah would lead us to suppose that Path- 
ros was Upper Egypt, if there were any eound 

reason for the idea that Mizraim or Mazor is evet 

used for Lower Egypt, which we think there is not 

Ridiger’s conjecture that Pathros included part of 

Nubia is too daring to be followed (Encyclop. 

Germ. sect. iii. tom. xiii, p. 312), although there 

some slender support for it. The occurrences 10 

Jeremiah seem to favor the idea that Pathros 

part of Lower Egypt, or the whole of that regi0c. 
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for although it is mentioned in the prophecy|in which Thebes was situate. The first form 
against the Jews as a region where they dwelt occurs in a Greek papyrus written in Egypt (Ma- 
after Migdol, Tabpanhes, and Noph, as though to! @upirns tis OnBatdos, Papyr. Anast. vid. Reu- 
the south, yet we are told that the prophet was vens, Lettres a VM. Letronne, 3 let. p. 4, 380, ap. 
answered by the Jews “ that dwelt in the land of Parthey, Vocab. s.v.). This identification may be 
Iigypt, in Pathros,”’ as though Pathros were the as old as the LXX.; and the Coptic version, which 


region in which these cities were. We have, more- 
over, no distinct evidence that Jeremiah ever went 
into Upper Egypt. On the other hand, it may be 
replied that the cities mentioned are so far apart, 
that either the prophet must have preached to the 
Jews in them in succession, or else have addressed 
Jetters or messages to them (comp. xxix.), ‘lhe 
notice by Ezekiel of Pathros as the land of the 
birth of the Egyptians seems to favor the idea that 
it was part of or all Upper Egypt, as the Thebais 
was probably inhabited before the rest of the coun- 
try (comp. //dt. ii. 15); am opinion supported by 
the tradition that the people of Egypt came from 
Ethiopia, and by the 1st dynasty’s being of Thinite 
kings. 

Pathros has been connected with the Pathyrite 
nome, the Phaturite of Pliny (//. N. v. 9, § 47), 


‘reals MAMSOOVPHC, HEMITOPPHC, 


‘does not contradict it. The discovery of the Egyp- 
tian name of the town after which the nome was 
called puts the inquiry on a safer basis. It is writ- 
‘ten LLA-HAT-HER, “The Abode of Hat-her,’’ 
‘the Egyptian Venus. It may perhaps have some- 
times been written P-ITA-HAT-HER, in which 
ease the P-I1 and T-H would have coalesced in 
the Hebrew form, as did T-ILT in Caphtor. [CApi- 
ror.] Such etymologies for the word Pathros as 


‘W-€T-pHC, “that which is southern,’’ and 
for the form in the LXX., NATOTPHC, 


“the southern (region)’’ (Gesen. Zhes. s. v-), 
niust be abandoned. 
Ou the evidence here brought forward, it seems 





Patmos, Harbor, ete. 


reasonable to consider Pathros to be part of | especially as regards ecclesiastical antiquities and 
Upper Egypt, and to trace its name in that of the | traditions (Deseription de U He de Patmos et de U Ile 
Pathyrite nome. But this is only a very conjec-' de Samos, Paris, 1856, pp. 1-120). Among the 
tural identification, which future discoveries may | older travellers who have visited Patmos we may 


overthrow. It is spoken of with cities in such a) especially mention Tournefort and Pococke. See 
manner that we may suppose it was but a small |also Walpole’s Turkey, ii. 43.4 


district, and (if we have rightly identified it) that 
when it occurs Thebes is specially intended. ‘This 
would account for its distinctive mention. 


R. 8. P,; 
PATHRU’SIM. § [Parrmros.] 


PAT’MOS (dros: [Patmos]), Rev. i. 9. 
‘Two recent and copious accounts, one by a German, 
the other by a French traveller, furnish us with 
very full information regarding this island. Ross 
visited it in 1841, and describes it at length (/e/- 
sen auf den griechischen Inseln des dgdischen 
Meeres, ii. 123-139). Guérin, some years later, 
spent a month there, and enters into more detail, 





a * Dean Stanley visited Patmos in returning from 
ris second visit to Palestine (1862) See his account 
of the wisit, Sermons in the East, etc., pp. 225-231. 


The aspect of the island is peculiarly rugged 
and bare. And such a scene of banishment for St. 
John in the reign of Domitian is quite in harmony 
with what we read of the custom of the period. It 
was the common practice to send exiles to the most 
rocky and desolate islands (‘in asperrimas insu- 
larum’’). See Suet. Tit. 8; Juv. Sat. 1. 73. 
Such a scene too was suitable (if we may presume 
to say so) to the sublime and awful revelation 
which the Apostle received there. It is possible 
indeed that there was more greenness in Patmos 
formerly than now. Its name in the Middle Ages 
was Palmosa. But this has now almost entirely 


The points on which he touches are the traditions of 
Patmos, and its connection with the Apocalypse. 
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given place to the old classical name; and there is 
just one palm-tree in the island, in a valley which 
is called “the Saint’s Garden’? (6 «jmwos Tov 
‘Ociov). Were and there are a few poor olives, 
about a score of cypresses, and other trees in the 
game scanty proportion. 

Patmos is divided into two nearly equal parts, 
a northern and a southern, by a very narrow isth- 
mus, where, on the east side, are the harbor and 
the town. On the hill to the south, crowning a 
commanding height, is the celebrated monastery, 
which bears the name of «John the Divine.” 
Half-way up the ascent is the cave or grotto where 
tradition says that St. Jolm received the Revela- 
tien, and which is still called 7 omhAatoy ris 
’"Atrokadupews- A view of it (said by Ross to be 
not very accurate) will be found in Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier, i. pl. 57. Both Ross and Guérin give a very 
full, and a very melancholy account of the library 
of the monastery. There were in it) formerly 600 
MSS. There are now 240, of which Guérin gives 
a catalogue. ‘Two ought te be mentioned here, 
Which profess to furnish, under the title of af 
mepiodot Tov OeodAdyou. an account of St. John 
after the ascension of our Lord. One of them is 
attributed to Prockorus, an alleged disciple of St. 
John; the other is an abridyment of the same by 
Nicetas, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Various 
places in the island are incorporated in the levend, 
und this is one of its chief points of interest. 
There is a published Latin translation in the Bib- 
liotheca Maxima Patrum (1677, tom. ii), but with 
curious modifications, one great object. of which is 
to disengage St. Juhn’s martyrdom from Ephesus 
(where the legend places it), and to fix it in Rome. 

We have only to add that Patmos is one of the 
Sporades, and is in that part of the .Egean which 
is called the Iearian Sea. lt must have been con- 
spicuous on the right when St. Paul was sailing 
(Acts xx. 15, xxi. 1) from Samos to Cos. 

J.S. HH. 


PATRIARCHS. The name warpidpyns is 
applied in the N. T. to Abraham (Leb. vil. 4), to 
the sons of Jacob (Acts vii. 8,9), and to David 
(Acts ii. 29); and is apparently intended to be 
equivalent to the phrase SIS WA WN), the 
“ head"? or “ prince of a tribe,’ so often found in 
the O. T. It is used in this sense by the LAX. 
in 1 Chr. xxiv. 31, xxvii. 22; 2 Chr. xxili., 20, 
xxvi. 12.) In common usage the title of patriarch 
is assiened especially to those whose lives are re- 
corded in Scripture previous to the time of Moses. 
By the “ patriarehal system ’' is meant that state 
of society which developed itself naturally out of 
family relations, before the formation of nations 
properly so called, and the establishinent of regular 
government; and by the © patriarchal dispensa- 
tion? the communion into which God was pleased 
to enter with the families of Seth, Noah, and Abra- 
ham, before the eall of the chosen people. 

The patriarchal times are naturally divided into 
the ante-diluvian and post-diluvian periods. 

1. In the former the Seripture record contains 
little except the list of the line from Seth, through 


a The Hebrew text is here taken throughout: for 
the variations in the LXX. and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, see CuRONOLOGY. 

b It as Ukely enough that the year (as in so many 
ancient calendeis) may bo a lunar yenr of 354 or 355 
days, or even a year of 10 months; but this makes ne 
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| Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, Metha- 
Iselah, and Lamech, to Noah; with the ages of each 
at their periods of generation and at their deaths. 
‘(CHRONOLOGY.] To some extent parallel to this, 
_is given the line of Cain; Enoch, Irad, Mehujael, 
i Methusael, Lamech, and the sons of Lamech, Ja- 
‘bal, Jubal, and Tubal-Cain. To the latter line are 
‘attributed the first signs of material civilization, 
‘the building of cities, the division of classes, and 
ithe knowledge of mechanical arts; while the only 
_moral record of their history obscurely speaks of 
‘violence and bloodshed. [LAMECH.] In the for- 
mer line the one distinction is their knowledge of 
the true God (with the constant recollection of the 
promised “seed of the woman’) which is seen in 
its fullest perfection in Enoch and Noah; and the 
only allusion to their occupation (Gen. v. 29) seems 
to show that they continued a pastoral and agri- 
cultural race. ‘The entire corruption, even of the 
chosen family of Seth, is traced (in Gen. vi. 1-4) 
Ito the union between “the sons of God" and “the 
daughters of men” (Heb. “of Adam’). This 
union is generally explained by the ancient com- 
mentators uf a contact with supernatural powers of 
evil in the persons of fallen angels; most modem 
| interpretation refers it to intermarriage between 
the lines of Seth and Cain. The latter is intended 
to avoid the difficulties attaching to the compre- 
hension of the former view, which nevertheless is 
undoubtedly far more accordant with the usage of 
the phrase “sons of God ” in the O. T. (comp. Job 
j. 6, xxxvili. 7), and with the language of the 
passage in Genesis itself. (See Maitland’s Eruvin, 
Iessay vi.) 

One of the main questions raised as to the ante- 
diluvian period turns on the longevity assigned to 
the patriarchs. With the single exception of Enoch 
(whose departure from the earth at 365 years of 
age is exceptional in every sense), their ages vary 
from 777 (Lamech) to 969 (Methuselah). It is to 
be observed that this longevity disappears gradu- 
ally after the Flood. To Shem are assigned 600 
years; and thence the ages diminish down to Te 
rah (205 years), Abraham (175), Isaae (180), Jacob 
(147), and Joseph (110).¢ 

This statement of ages is clear and definite. To 
suppose, with some, that the name of each patri- 
arch denotes a clan or family, and his age its dura 


tion, or, with others, that the word maw (because 
it properly signifies ‘iteration ’’) may, in spite of 
its known and invariable usage for “ year,”’ denote 
a lunar revolution instead of a solar one (i. e. & 
month instead of a year) in this passage, appears 
to be a mere evasion of the difficulty.6 It mast 
either be aceepted, as a plain statement of fact, or 
regarded as purely fabulous, like the legendary as- 
sigument of immense ages to the early Indian or 
Babylonian or Leyptian kings. 


The iatter alternative is adopted without scruple 
hy many of the German commentators, some of 
whom attempt to find such significance in the pa- 
triarchal names as to make them personify natural 
powers or human qualities, like the gods and demi- 
vods of mythology. It belongs of course to the 





real difference. Tt is possible that there may be some 
corruption in the text, which may affect the numbers 
viven ; but the longevity of the patriarchs is noticed 
and commented upon, ag 8 well-known fact, by Jos» 
phus (Ant. i. 8, § 9). 
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miythical view of Scripture, destroying its claim, 
in any sense, to authority and special inspiration. 

In the acceptance of the literal meaning, it is not 
easy to say how much difficulty is involved. With 
our scanty knowledve of what is really meant by 
“dying of old age,” with the ceitainty that very 
great effects are produced on the duration of life, 
both of men and animals, by even slight changes 
of habits and circumstances, it is impossible to say 
what might be @ privrt probable in this respect in 
the antediluvian period, or to determine under 
what conditions the process of continual decay and 
reconstruction, which sustains animal life, might 
be indefinitely prolonged. The constant attribu- 
tion in all legends of great age to primeval men is 
at least as likely to be a distortion of fact, asa 
mere invention of fancy. But even if the ditheulty 
were greater than it is, it seems impossible to con- 
ceive that a book, given by inspiration of God to 
be a treasure for all ates, could be permitted to 
contain a statement of plain facts, given undoubt- 
ingly, and with an elaborate show of accuracy, and 
yet purely and gratuitously fabulous, in no sense 
bearing on its great religious subject. [f the Di- 
vine origin of Scripture be believed, its authority 
must be accepted in this, as in other cases; and 
the list of the ages of the patriarchs be held to be 
(what it certainly claims to be) a statement of real 
facts. 

2. It is in the post-diluvian periods that more 
is gathered as to the nature of the patriarchal his- 
tory. 

It is at first general in its scope. The “ Cove- 
nant’ given to Noah is one free from all condi- 
tion, and fraught with natural blessings, extending 
to all alike; the one great command (against blood- 
shed) which marks it, is basod on a deep and uni- 
versal ground; the fulfillment of the blessing, “ Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth,’ is 
expressly connected, first with an attempt to set up 
an universal kingdom round a local centre, and 
then (in Gen. x.) with the formation of the various 
nations by conquest or settlement, and with the 
peopling of all the world. But the history soon 
narrows itself to that of a single tribe or fiunily, 
and afterwards touches the general history of the 
ancient world and its empires, only so far as it 
bears upon this. 

It is in this last stage that the principle of the 
patriarchal dispensation is most clearly seen. It is 
based on the sacredness of family ties and paternal 
authority. This authority, as the only one which 
is natural and original, is inevitably the foundation 
of the earliest form of society, and is probably seen 
most, perfectly in wandering tribes, where it is not 
affected by local attachments and by the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. I[t is one, from the nature of the 
case, limited in its scope, depending more on its 
sacredness than its power, and giving room for 
much exercise of freedom; and, as it extends from 
the family to the tribe, it must become less strin- 
gent and less concentrated, in proportion to its 
wider diffusion. In Scripture this authority is con- 
secrated by an ultimate reference to God, as the 
God of the patriarch, the Father (that is) both of 
him and his children. Not, of course, that the 
idea of God's Fatherhood carried with it the knowl- 
edge of man's personal communion with his nature 
(which is revealed by the Incarnation); it rather 
implied faith in his protection, and a free and lov- 
ing Obedience to his authority, with the hope (more 
or less assured) of some greater blessing from Lim 
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in the coming of the promised seed. At the same 
time, this faith was not allowed to degenerate, as 
it was prone to do, into an appropriation of God, 
as the mere tutelary God of the tribe. ‘The Lord, 
it is true, sutlers Elimself to be called “ the God of 
Shem, of Abraham, of Isaae, and of Jacob; "’ but 
He also reveals Himself (and that emphatically, as 
though it were his peculiar title) as the “God Al- 
mighty? (Gen. xvil. 1, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11); Le is 
addressed as the “ Judge of all the earth’? (xviii. 
25), and as such is known to have intercourse with 
Pharaoh and Abimelech (xii. 17, xx. 8-8), to hal- 
low the priesthood of Melehizedek (xiv. 18-20), and 
to execute wrath on Sodom and Gomorrah. All 
this would confirm what the generality of the cove- 
nant with Noah, and of the promise of blessing to 
“ all nations ’* in Abraham’s seed must have dis- 
tinctly taught, that the chosen family were, not 
substitutes, but representatives, of all mankind, and 
that God's relation to them was only a clearer and 
more perfect type of that in which He stood to all. 

Stull the distinction and = preservation of the 
chosen family, and the maintenance of the paternal 
authority, are the special purposes, which give a 
key to the meaning of the history, and of the in- 
stitutions recorded. For this the birthright (prob- 
ably carrying with it the priesthood) was reserved 
to the first-born, helonging to him by inheritance, 
yet not assured to him till he received his father's 
blessing; for this the sanctity of marriage was 
jealously and even cruelly guarded, as in Gen. 
xxxiv. 7, 13, 31 (Dinah), and in xxxviii. 24 (Tae 
mar), from the license of the world without; and 
all intermarriage with idolaters was considered as 
treason to the family and the God of Abraham 
(Gen. xxvi. 34, 35, xxvii. 46, xxvili. 1, 6-9). Nat- 
ural obedience and affection are the earthly virtues 
especially brought out in the history, and the sins 
dwelt upon (from the irreverence of Ham to the 
selling of Joseph) are all such as offend against 
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these. 

The type of character formed under it, is one 
imperfect in intellectual and spiritual growth, be- 
cause not yet tried by the subtler temptations, or 
forced to contemplate the deeper questions of life; 
but it is one remarkably simple, affectionate, and 
free, such as would grow up under a natural au- 
thority, derived from God and centering in Him, 
yet allowing, under its unquestioned sacredness, a 
familiarity and freedom of intercourse with Tlim, 
which is strongly contrasted with the stern and 
awful character of the Mosaic dispensation. To 
contemplate it from a Christian puint of view is 
like looking back on the unconscious freedom and 
innocence of childhood, with that deeper insight 
and strength of character which are gained by the 
experience of manhood. We see in it the germs 
of the future, of the future revelation of God, and 
the future trials and development of man. 

It is on this fact that the typical interpretation 
of its history depends, an interpretation sanctioned 
directly by the example of St. Paul (Gal. iv. 21- 
31; Heb. vii. 1-17), indirectly supported by other 
passaves of Scripture (Matt. xxiv. 37-39; Luke 
xvii. 28-32; Hom. ix. 10-13, ete.), and instinct- 
ively adopted by all who have studied the history 
itself. 

Kven in the brief outline of the antediluvian 
period, we may recognize the main features of the 
history of the world, the division of mankind into 
the two great classes, the strugele between the 
power of evil and good, the apparent triumph of 
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the evil, and its destruction in the final judgment. 
In the post-diluvian history of the chosen family, 
is seen the distinction of the true believers, pos- 
Sessors of @ special covenant, special revelation, and 
In it 
is theretore shadowed out the history of the Jewish 
nation and Christian Church, as regards the free- 
dom of their covenant, the gradual unfolding of 
their revelation, and the peculiar blessings and 
temptations which belong to their distinctive po- 


speek privileves, from the world without. 


sition. 


It is but. natural that the unfolding of the char- 


acters of the patriarehs under this’ dispensation 
should have a typical interest. 
type of a faith, beth brave and patient, gradually 


and continuously growing under the education of 


Various trials, stands contrasted with the lower 
character of Jacob, in whom the same faith is seen, 
tainted with deceit and selfishness, and heeding 
therefore to be purged by disappointment and sut- 
fering. Isaac in the passive gentleness and sub- 
Inissiveness, Which characterizes his whole life, and 
is seen especially in his willingness to be sacrificed 
by the hand of his father, and Joseph, in the more 
active spirit of love, in which he rejoiced to save 
his family and to forgive those who had persecuted 
and sold him, set forth the perfect spirit. of son- 
ship, and are seen to be types especially of Him, 
in Whom alone that spirit dwelt in all fullness. 
This typieal character in the hands of the myth- 
ical school is, of course, made an argument against 
the historical reality of the whole; those who ree- 
ognize a unity of principle iu God's dispensations 
at all times, will be prepared to find, even in their 
earliest. and simplest. form, the same features which 
are more fully developed in their later periods. 
A. L 
* With reference tothe individual patriarchs, the 
reader will consult the articles whieh treat. of them 
under their respective mumes in the Dictionary. 
See also Hess, Geseh. dor Patriarchen, 2 vols. 
(1785); the art. Pudrdarehen des Ae Test. by d. 
DP. Lange, in Herzog’s Real-Lueyhl. xi, 192-200 ; 
Kurtz, Geschichte des A. Bundes, i. 139-344 
(1853); Ewald, Geseh. des Volkes Isracl, 3& Ause., 
1. 412-519, or pp. 800-362, English translation ; 
Stanley, The Putriurchs (Abrahaiu, Isaae, Jacob, 
Joseph), mn his Jewish Church, i. 8-108 (Lectt. 
i-iv.); and Milman's //ist. of the Jews, i. 47-92 
(N. Y. 1864). The interesting articles on //crves 
Of Hebrew HMistory by the Bishop of Oxford (Sam- 
uel Wilberforee), in Goud Words for 1869, inelude 
the patriarchs. Il. 
PAT’ROBAS (MarzpoBas: Patrobus). A 
Christian at Rome to whom St. Paul sends his 
salutation (Rom. xvi. 14). According to late and 
uncertain tradition, he was one of the 70 disciples, 
became bishop of Puteoli (Pseudo-Iippolytus, De 
LNXX. Apostolis), and suffered martyrdom together 
with Philologus on Noy. 4th (Estius). Like many 
other names mentioned in Rom. xvi., this was borne 
ay at least one member of the emperor's household 
(Suet. Galba, 20; Martial, /p. ii. 82, 3). Prob- 
ably the naine is a contraction, like others of the 
suine termination, and stauds for TlarpéBios (see 
Wolf, Cur. Philolog.). Vo EB. 


PAT’ROCLUS or PATRO/CLUS (na- 
rpokAos: Patroclus), the father of Nicanor, the 
famous adversary of Judas Maccabeus (2 Mace. 
viii. 9). 

* PATTERNS, as employed in Icb. ix. 23, 
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confuses the sense of the passage. The Greek term ; 
is trodelyua and may signify, indeed, pattern, or 
example (see John xiii. 15; Heb. iv. 11), but de- 
notes also figure, outline, copy. The latter must 
be meant in the above passage; for the sacred writ- 
er there represents the “ heavenly things” spoken 
of, which require no purification, as themselves 
» the patterns ”’ or archetypes, of which the earthly 
tubernacle and its appurtenances were the copies. 
and not the reverse of this, as in the A. V., ie 
the carthly things, as ‘‘ the patterns,” at least, ac- 
cording to the present use of this expression. 
(TABERNACLE.] The older versions (Tyndale, 
Cranmer, the Genevan) have more correctly ‘si- 
wilitudes.”” In Heb. viii. 5, “ pattern’’ answers 
tv rumos, and occurs in its proper sense. H. 
PAU (ADB, but in 1 Chr. i. 50, Pa’, ‘DB, 
thouzh some copies agree with the reading in Gen.: 
boyép: Phau), the capital of Hadar, king of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 39). Its position is unknown. The 
only name that bears any resemblance to it is 


Phauura, a ruined place in [dumsa mentioned by 
Seetzen. W. L. B. 


PAUL (MaiAos: Paulus), the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ to the Gentiles. 

Original Authorities. — Nearly all the original 
naterials for the Life of St. Paul are contained in 
the .\cts of the Apostles, and in the Pauline Epis- 
tles. Out of a comparison of these authorities the 
biographer of St. Paul has to construct his account 
of the really important period of the Apostle’s life. 
The early traditions of the Church appear to have 
left alinost untouched the space of time for which 
we possess those sacred and abundant sources of 
knowledge; and they aim only at supplying a few 
particulars in the biography beyond the points at 
which the narrative of the Acts begins and termi- 
nates. 

The history and the epistles lie side by side, and 
are to all appearance quite independent of one an- 
other. It was not the purpose of the historian to 
write a lite of St. Paul, even as much as the re 
ceived name of his book would seem to imply. 
The book called the Acts of the Apostles is an 
account of the beginnings of the kingdom of Christ 
on the earth. The lirge space which St. Paul 
occupies in it is due to the important part which 
he bore in spreading that kingdom. As to the 
epistles, nothing can be plainer than that they 
were written without reference to the history; and 
there is no attempt in the Canon to combine them 
with it so as to form what we should call in modem 
phrase the Apostle’s ‘Life and Letters.” What 
ainownt of agreement, and what amount of discrep- 
ancy, may be observed between these independent 
authorities, is a question of the greatest interest 
and importance, and one upon which various opin- 
ions are entertained. The most adverse and extreme 
criticism is ably represented by Dr. Baur of Tiibin- 
gen, who finds so much opposition between what 
he holds to be the few authentic Pauline epistles 
and the Acts of the Apostles, that he pronounces 
the history to be an interested fiction. But his 
criticism is the very caricature of captiousness. 
We have but to imagine it applied to any history 
and letters of acknowledged authenticity, and we 
feel irresistibly how arbitrary and unhistorical it 
is. Dutting aside this extreme view, it is not te 








@ In his Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi, Stuttgart 
1845 (2e Aufl., 1866-67). 
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be denied that difficulties are to be met with in 
reconciling completely the Acts and the received 
epistles of St. Paul. What the solutions of such 
difficulties may be, whether there are any direct 
contradictions, how far the apparent differences may 
be due to the purpose of the respective writers, by 
what arrangement all the facts presented to us may 
best be dove-tailed together, — these are the various 
questions which have given so much occupation to 
the critics arid expositors of St. Paul, and upon 
some of which it seems to be yet impossible to 
arrive at a decisive conclusion. 

We shall assume the Acts of the Apostles to be 
a genuine and authentic work of St. Luke, the com- 
panion of St. Paul, and shall speak of the epistles 
at the places which we believe them to occupy in 
the history. 

Prominent Poinis in the Life. —It may be well 
to state beforehand a few of the principal occur- 
rences upon which the great work done by St. Paul 
in the world is seen to depend, and which therefore 
serve as landmarks in his life. Foremost of all is 
his Conversion. This was the main root of his 
whole life, outward and inward. Next after this, 
we may specify his Labors at Antioch. }rom 
these we pass to the First Missionary Journey, in 
the eastern part of Asia Minor, in which St. Paul 
first assumed the character of the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ to the Gentiles. The Visit to Jerusulem, 
for the sake of settling the question of the relation 
of Gontile converts to the Jewish law, was a critical 
point, both in the history of the Church and of the 
Apostle. The introduction of the Gospel into 
Europe,* with the memorable visits to Philippi, 
Athens, and Corinth, was the boldest step in the 
eurrying out of St. Paul's mission. A third great 
missionary journey, chiefly characterized by a long 
stay at Ephesus, is further interesting from its con- 
nection with four leading epistles. This was imme- 
diately followed by the apprehension of St. Paul 
ot Jerusulem, and his imprisonment at Casarec, 
And the last event of which we have a full narra- 
tive is the Voynge to Rome. 

The relation of these events to external chronol- 
ogy will be considered at the end of the article. 

Saul of Tarsus, before lis Conversion, — Up to 
the time of his going forth as an avowed preacher 
of Christ to the Gentiles, the Apostle was known 
by the name of Saul. This was the Jewish name 
which he received from his Jewish parents. But 
though a Hebrew of the Hebrews, he was born in 
a Gentile city. Of his parents we know nothing,” 
except that his father was of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Phil. iii. 5), and a Pharisee (Acts xxiii. 6), that 
he had acquired by some means the Roman fran- 
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a * It is by no means certain (if that be meant in 
the text above) that Paul first introduced the Gospel 
into Europe. Writers on the book of Acts often make 
this statement (sce Baumgarten's Apostelgeschichte, i. 
495). Thilippi was the first city in Europe where Paul 
himself preached ; but in all probability Rome, at least, 
had received the Gospel at an earlier period. This re- 
sult was the more inevitable, because in addition to the 
general intercourse between that capital of the world 
and the East, “ strangers of Rome ” (Acts ii. 10), @. ¢. 
Jews and Jewish prosely tes, were present at Jerusalem 
po the flay of Pentecost and beard the preaching of 
Peter. The Cretans too, who were present on this 
aceasion, may have carried with them the seed of the 
word to Crete, froin which sprung the churches of that 
bland, of whose origin we have otherwise no Informa- 
tinn. HH. 
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chise (“+I was free born,” Acts xxii. 28), and that 
he was settled in Tarsus. ‘Iam a Jew of Tarsus, 
a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city *’ (Acts 
xxi. 39). Our attention seems to be specially 
called to this birthplace and early home of Saul by 
tlle repeated mention of it in connection with his 
name. Here he must have learnt to use the 
Greek language with freedom and mastery in both 
speaking and writing; and the general tone and 
atmosphere of a cultivated community cannot have 
been without their effect upon his highly suscep- 
tible nature. At Tarsus also he learnt that trade 
of cknvorords (Acts xviii. 3), at which he after- 
wards occasionally wrought with his own hands. 
There was a goat’s-hair cloth called Cilicium, 
manufactured in Cilicia, and larvely used for tents. 
Saul’s trade was probably that of making tents of 
this hair cloth, [TuNrMAKER, Amer. ed.} It does 
not follow that the family were in the necessitous 
condition which such manual labor commonly ime- 
plies; for it was a wholesome custom amongst. the 
Jews, to teach every child some trade, though there 
might be little prospect of his depending upon it 
for his living. 

When St. Paul makes his defense before his 
countrymen at Jerusalem (Acts xxii.), he tells them 
that though born in ‘Tarsus, he had been “ brought 
up " (avareOpaupévos) in Jerusalem. He must, 
therefore, have been yet a boy, when he was re- 
moved, in all probability for the sake of his educa 
tion, to the Holy City of his fathers. We may 
imagine him arriving there perhaps at some age“ 
between 10 and 15, already a Hellenist, speaking 
Greek and familiar with the Greek version of the 
Scriptures, possessing, besides the knowledve of his 
trade, the clements of Gentile learning, —to he 
taught at Jerusalem “according to the perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers.”  TIe learnt, he 
says, “at the feet of Gamaliel.” He who was to 
resist so stoutly the usurpations of the Law, had for 
his teacher one of the most eminent of all the 
doctors of the law. [GAMALIEL.] Lt is singular, 
that on the occasion of his well-known intervention 
in the Apostolical history, the master’s counsels of 
toleration are in marked contrast to the persecut- 
iny zeal so soon displayed by the pupil. ‘The tem- 
per of Gamaliel himself was moderate and candid, 
and he was personally free from bigotry; but his 
teaching was that of the strictest of the Pharisces, 
and bore its natural fruit when lodged in the ardent 
and thorough-going nature of Saul. Other fruits, 
besides that of a zeal which persecuted the Church, 
may no doubt be referred to the time when Saul 
sat at the feet of Gamaliel. A thorough training 
in the Scriptures and in the traditions of the elders 


b The story mentioned by Jerome (Scrip. Ercl. Cat, 
Paulus") that St. Paul’s parents lived ut Gischalna in 
Galilee, and that, having been born there, the infant 
Saul emigrated with his parents to Tarsus upon the 
taking of that city by the Romans, is inconsistent with 
the fact that Gischala was not taken until a much 
later time, and with the Apostle’s own statement. that 
he was born at Tarsus (Acts xxii. 3). 

¢ Ilis words in the speech before Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 
4, 5), according to the received text, refer exclusively 
to his life at Jerusalem. But if we read, with the bet- 
ter authorities, év re ‘Iep. for év ‘Iep. he may be speak 
ing of the life he led “amongst his own neople”’ at 
Tarsus or elsewhere, as well as of his resiaence as 
Jerusalem. 
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ander an acute and accomplished master, must |side inconsistent reports of St. Paul’s canversion 


have done much to exercise the mind of Saul, and 
to make him feel at home in the subjects in which 
he was afterwards to be so intensely interested. 
And we are not at all bound to suppose that, be- 
rause his zeal for the Law was strony enough to set 
him upon persecuting the believers in Jesus, he had 
therefore experienced none of the doubts and struy- 
gles which, according to his subsequent testimony, 
it was the nature of the Law to produce. On the 
contrary, we can searcely imagine these as absent 
from the spiritual life of Saul as he passed from 
boyhood to manhood. —Marnest  persecutors are, 
oftener than not, men whe have been tormented by 
inward strugules and perplexities. The pupil of 
Gaumaticl may have been crushing a multitude of 
conflicts in his own mind when he threw himself 
into the holy work of extirpating the new heresy. 

Saul was vet “a young man’ (veavlas, Acts 
vii. 58), when the Chureh experienced that sudden 
expansion whieh was connected with the ordaining 
of the Seven appointed to serve tables, and with 
the special power and inspiration of Stephen. 
Alnongst those who disputed with Stephen were 
some “of them of Cilicia.’ We naturally think 
of Saul as having been one of these, when we find 
him afterwards heeping the clothes of those sub- 
orned Witnesses who, aceording to the Law (Deut. 
xvil. 7), Were the first to east stones at Stephen. 
’ Saul,’ says the sacred writer, significantly, © was 
consenting unto his death.” The angelic glory 
that shone from Stephen's face, and the Divine 
truth of his words, failing to subdue the spirit of 
religious hatred now burning in Saul's breast, must 
have embittered and ageravated its rave. Saul 
was passing through a terrible crisis for a man of 
his nature. But he was not one to be moved from 
his stern purpose by the native refinement and ten- 
derness which be must have been stifling within 
him. He was the most unwearied and unrelenting 
of persecutors. & As for Saul, he made havoc of the 
Church, entering into every house,@ and haling men 
aud women, committed them to prison’’ (Acts 
Vili. 3). 

Sauls Conversion, — The persecutor was to be 
converted. What the nature of that conversion 
was, we are now to observe. — Having undertaken 
to follow up the believers “unto strange cities,” 
Saul naturally turned his thoughts to Damascus, 
expecting to find, amongst the numerous Jewish 
residents of that populous city, some adherents of 
“the way” (r7s 6du0v), and trusting, we must pre- 
sume, to be allowed by the connivance of the gov- 
ernor to apprehend them. What befell him ag he 
journeyed thither is related in detail three times 
in the .Acts, first by the historian in his own person, 
then in the two addresses made by St. Paul at 
Jerusalem and before Agrippa. These three nar- 
ratives are not repetitions of one another: there 
are differences between them which some critics 
choose to consider irreconcilable. © Considering 
that the same author is responsible for all the ac- 
counts, we gain nothing, of course, for the authen- 
ticity of their statements by bringing them into 
agreement; but it seems pretty clear that the 
author himself could not have been conscious of 
any contradictions in the narratives. Tle can 
seareely have had any motive for placing side by 











a * Not “every house,” but strictly, into the houses 
(kata ToOvs oixous), One after another, in which beliey- 
rs dwelt or had taken refuge. Hi. 
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and that he should have admitted inconsistencies 
on such a matter through mere carelessness, is hardly 
credible. Of the three narratives, that of the his- 
torian himself must claim to be the most purely 
historical: St. Paul's subsequent accounts were 
likely to be affected by the purpose for which he 
introduced them. St. Luke’s statement is to be 
read in Acts ix. 3-19, where, however, the words 
‘It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” in- 
cluded in the Vulgate and English version, ought 
to be omitted. The sudden light from heaven; the 
voice of Jesus speaking with authority to his perse- 
cutor; Saul struck to the ground, blinded, over- 
come; the three days’ suspense: the coming of 
Ananias as a messenger of the Lord; and Saul's 
haptism: — these were the leading features, in the 
eves of the historian, of the great event, and in 
these we must look for the chief significance of the 
conversion. 

Let us now compare the historical relation with 
those which we have in St. Paul’s speeches (Acta 
xxi. and xxvi.).. The reader will do well to con- 
sider each in its place. But we have here to deal 
with the bare facts of agreement or difference. 
With regard to the light, the speeches add to what 
St. Luke tells ns that the phenomenon occurred at 
mnid-day, and that the light shone round, and was 
visible to Saul's companions as well as himself. 
The 2d speech says, that at the shining of this 
light, the whole company (“we all’’) fell to the 
yround. This is not contradicted by what is said, 
ix. 7, “the men which journeyed with him stood 
speechless,"’ for there is no emphasis on * stood,” 
nor is the standing antithetical to Saul’s falling 
down. We have but to suppose the others rising 
before Saul, or standing still afterwards in greater 
perplexity through not seeing or hearing what 
Saul saw and heard, to reconcile the narratives 
without forcing either. After the question, “* Why 
persecutest thou me?’ the 2d speech adds, « It 
is hard for thee to kick against the goads.’’ Then 
both the speeches supply a question and answer — 
“ T answered, who art thou, Lord? And he said, I 
am Jesus (of Nazareth), whom thou persecutest.’’ 
In the direction to go into Damascus and await 
orders there, the 1st speech agrees with Acts ix. 
But whereas according to that chapter the men 
with Saul © heard the voice,’’ in the Ist speech it 
is said * they heard not the voice of him that spake 
to me."’ 1 seems reasonable to conelude from the 
two passages, that the men actually heard sounds, 
but not, like Saul, an articulate voice. With regard 
to the visit of Ananias, there is no collision between 
the 9th chapter and the Ist speech, the latter only 
attributing additional words to Ananias. The 2d 
speech ceases to give details of the conversion after 
the words, “I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest 
But rise and stand on thy feet.” St. Paul adds, 
from the mouth of Jesus, an exposition of the pur 
pose for which He had appeared to him. It is easy 
to say that in ascribing these words to Jesus, St. 
Paul or his professed reporter is violating the order 
and sequence of the carlier accounts. But, if we 
bear in mind the nature and purpose of St. Paul's 
address before Agrippa, we shall surely not suppose 
that he is violating the strict truth, when he adds 
to the words which Jesus spoke to him at the mo- 
ment of the light and the sou..d, without interpos- 
ing any reference to a later occasion, that fuller 
exposition of the meaning of the crisis through 
which he was passing, which he was not to receiva 
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(ill afterwards. What Saul actually heard from 
Jesus on the way as he journeyed, was afterwards 
interpreted, to the mind of Saul, into those definite 
expressions. 

For we must not forget that, whatever we hold 
as to the external nature of the phenomena we are 
considering, the whole transaction was essentially, 
in any case, a spiritual communication. That the 
Lord Jesus manifested Himself as a Living Person 
to the man Saul, and spoke to him so that his 
very words could be understood, is the substantial 
fact declared to us. The purport of the three nar- 
ratives is that an actual conversation took place 
between Saul and the Lord Jesus. It is remarka- 
ble that in none of them is Saul said to have seen 
Jesus. The grounds for believing that he did are 
the two expressions of Ananias (Acts ix. 17), 
«©The Lord Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the 
way,’ and (Acts xxii. 14), “ That thou shouldest 
see the Just One,’’ and the statement of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xv. 8), ‘* Last of all He was seen of me 
also.” Comparing these passayes with the narra- 
tives, we conclude, either that Saul had an instan- 
taneous vision of Jesus as the flash of light blinded 
him, or that the “ seeing ’’ was that apprehension 
of his presence which would go with a real con- 
versation. How it was that Saul “saw”? and 
‘heard ’’ we are quite unable to determine. ‘That 
the light, and the sound or voice, were both dif- 
ferent from any ordinary phenomena with which 
Saul and his companions were familiar, is unques- 
tionably implied in the narrative. It is also im- 
plied that they were specially significant to Saul, 
and not to those with him. We gather therefore 
that there were real outward phenomena, through 
which Saul was made inwardly sensible of a Pres- 
ence revealed to him alone. 

Externally there was a flash of light. Spirit- 
ually “the light of the gospel of the glory of the 
Christ, who is the image of God,” shone upon 
Saul, and convicted the darkness of the heart 
which had shut out Love and knew not the glory 
of the Cross. Externally Saul fell to the ground. 
Spiritually he was prostrated by shame, when he 
knew whom he had been persecuting. }xternally 
sounds issued out of heaven. Spiritually the Cru- 
cified said to Saul, with tender remonstrance, “I 
am Jesus, why persecutest thou me?” Whether 
audibly to his companions, or audibly to the Lord 
Jesus only, Saul confessed himself in the spirit the 
servant of Him whose name he had hated. He 
gave himself up, without being able to see his way, 
to the disposal of him whom he now knew to 
have vindicated his claim over him by the very 
sacrifice which formerly he had despised. The 
Pharisee was converted, once for all, into a disciple 
of Jesus the Crucified. 

The only mention in the epistles of St. Paul of 
the outward phenomena attending his conversion 
is that in 1 Cor. xv. 8, ‘* Last of all Ile was seen 
of me also.’’ But there is one important passage 
in which he speaks distinctly of his conversion 
itself. Dr. Baur (Paulus, p. 64), with his readi- 
ness to find out discrepancies, insists that this pas- 
sage represents quite a different process from that 
recorded in the Acts. It is manifestly not a repe- 


a * It seems improbable that this Judas was at that 
‘ime a disciple. None of Saui'y company were Chris- 
tians, nor did they know that he had become a 
yeliever. Neither they, nor he, would probably know 
of @ Christian tamily to which they could conduct 
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tition of what we have been reading and consider- 
ing, but it is in the most perfect harmony with it. 
In the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 15, 16) St. Paul 
has these words: “ When it pleased God, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb, and called 
me by His grace, (o rereal [His Son in me, that [ 
might preach Him among the heathen. . .” 
(amoxadvwat Toy vidy avtov éy éeuoi). What 
words could express more exactly than these the 
spiritual experience which occurred to Saul on the 
way to Damascus? ‘lhe manifestation of Jesus 
as the Son of God is clearly the main point in the 
narrative. This manifestation was brought about 
through a removal of the veils of prejudice and 
ignorance which blinded the eyes of Saul to a 
Crucified Deliverer, conquering through sacrifice. 
And, whatever part the senses may have played in 
the transaction, the essence of it in any case must 
have been Saul’s inward vision of a spiritual Lord 
close to his spirit, from whom he could not escape, 
whose every command he was henceforth to obey 
in the Spirit. 

It would be groundless to assume that the new 
convictions of that mid-day immediately cleared 
and settled themselves in Saul's mind. It is sufh- 
cient to say that he was then converted, or turned 
round. Tor a while, no doubt, his inward state 
was one of awe and expectation. He was being 
‘Jed by the hand "’ spiritually by his Master, as 
well as bodily by his companions. Thus entering 
Damascus as a servant of the Lord Jesus, he 
sought the house of one whom he had, perhaps, 
intended to persecute. Judas may have been 
known to his guest as a disciple of the Lord.¢ 
Certainly the fame of Saul's coming had preceded 
him; and Ananias, ‘¢a devout man according to 
the law,’’ but a believer in Jesus, when directed by 
the Lord to visit him, wonders at what he is told 
concerning the notorious persecutor. Ile obeys, 
however; and going to Saul in the name of “ the 
Lord Jesus, who had appeared to him in the way,’ 
he puts his hands on him that he may receive his 
sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost. ‘There- 
upon Saul’s cyes are immediately purged and_ his 
sizht is restored. ‘The same hour,’’ says St. 
Paul (Acts xxii. 13), “I looked up upon him. 
And he said, The God of our fathers hath chosen 
thee, that thou shouldest know His will, and see 
the Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of Ilis 
mouth. For thou shalt be [lis witness unto all 
men of what thou hast seen and heard."’ [very 
word in this address strikes some chord which we 
hear sounded again and again in St. Paul's epis- 
tles. The new convert is*not, as it is so common 
to say, converted from Judaism to Christianity — 
the God of the Jewish fathers chooses him. Ue is 
chosen to know God's will. That will is manifested 
in the Liyhteous One. Wim Saul sees and hears, 
in order that he may be «a witness of Lim to all 
men. The eternal will of the God of Abraham; 
that will revealed in a Righteous Son of God; the 
testimony concerning Him, a Gospel to mankind: 
— these are the essentially Pauline principles which 
are declared in all the teaching of the Apostle, and 
illustrated in all his actions. 

After the recovery of his sight, Saul received the 


him, nor would such a one have readily received him. 
lie went, apparently, to his intended place of stop- 
ping, possibly, a public house. It is probable that 
the host and the guest were both personally strangers 
to him. Ss. W. 
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washin,ry away of his sins in baptism. He then 
broke his three days’ fast, and was strenethened: 
a image, avain, of the strengthening of his faint 
and huuyering spirit through a participation in the 
Oivine life of the Church of Damascus. He was 
at once received into the fellowship of the disci- 
ples, and began without delay the work to which 
Ananias had designated him; and to the astonish- 
ment of all his hearers he proclaimed Jesus in the 
svnagovues, declaring him to be the Son of God. 
This was the actual sequel to his conversion: he 
was to proclaim Jesus the Crucified, first to the 
Jews as their own Christ, afterwards to the world 
as the Son of the Living God. 

The narrative in the Acts tells us simply that he 
was occupied in this work, with increasing vigor, 
“for many days,’’ up to the time when imminent 
danger drove him from Damascus. From the 
Epistle to the Galatians (i. 17, 18) we learn that 
the many days were at least a good part of « three 
years,’ and that Saul, not thinking it necessary to 
procure authority to preach from the Apostles that 
were before him, went after his conversion into 
Arabia, and returned from thence to Damascus. 
We know nothing whatever of this visit to Arabia: 
to what district Saul went, how long he stayed, or 
for what purpose he went there.¢ From the anti- 
thetical way in which it is opposed to a visit to the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, we infer that it took place 
before he deliberately committed himself to the 
task of proclaiming Jesus as the Christ; and also, 
with some probability, that he was seeking seclu- 
sion, in order that, by conferring “ not with flesh 
and blood,” but with the Lord in the Spirit, he 
might receive more deeply into his mind the com- 
mission given him at his conversion. That Saul 
did not spend the greater portion of the “three 
years '* at Damaseus seems probable, for these two 
reasons: (1) that the anger of the Jews was not 
likely to have borne with two or three years of 
such a life as Saul’s now was without growing to a 
height; and (2) that the disciples at Jerusalem 
would not have been likely to mistrust Saul as 
they did, if they had heard of him as preaching 
Jesus at Damascus for the same considerable 
period. But it does not follow that Saul was in 
Arabia all the time he was not disputing at Da- 
mascus. Jor all that we know to the contrary he 
may have gone to Antioch or Tarsus or anywhere 
else, or he may have remained silent at Damascus 
for some time after returning from Arabia. 

Now that we have arrived at Saul's departure 
from Damascus, we are again upon historical 
ground, and have the double evidence of St. Luke 
in the Acts, and of the Apostle in his 2d Epistle 
to the Corinthians. According to the former, the 
Jews lay in wait for Saul, intending to kill him, 
and watched the gates of the city that he might 
not escape from them. Knowing this, the disci- 
ples took him by night and let him down in a 

a* Paul informs us, Gal. iv. 26, that one of the 
ooimnes of Sinai in Arabia was Hagar. No other 
vriter mentions such a name, and the Apostle may be 
supposed to have learned the fact during his visit to 
that country (Gal. i.17). This contact between the 
two passiyes is certainly remarkable. It is difficult 
to resist the thought,” says Stanley (Sin. § Pal. p. 
bO, Amer. ed.), that Paul may have stood upon the 
rocks of Sinai, and heard from Arab lips the oft re- 
peated ° Magar,’ — © rock,’ suggesting the double mean- 


wg” to which he alludes in the epistle. (See Haqar, 
tol ii. p. 978, Amer. ed.) H 
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basket from the wall. According to St. Paul (2 
Cor. xi. 32) it was the ethnarch under Aretas the 
king who watched for him, desiring to apprehend 
him. There is no difficulty in reconciling the two 
statements. We might similarly say that our 
Lord was put to death either by the Jews or by 
the Roman governor. There is more difficulty in 
ascertaining bow an officer of king Aretas should 
be governing in Damascus, and why he should 
lend himself to the designs of the Jews. But we 
learn from secular history that the affairs of Da- 
mascus were, at the time, in such an unsettled 
state as to make the narrative not improbable. 
[ArETAS.] Having escaped from Damascns, Saul 
hetook himself to Jerusalem, and there “ assayed 
to join himself to the disciples; but they were all 
afraid of him, and believed not that he was a dis- 
ciple.’ In this natural but trying difficulty Saul 
was befriended by one whose name was henceforth 
closely associated with his. Barnabas became his 
sponsor to the Apostles and Church at Jerusalen, 
assuring them — from some personal knowledge, 
we niust presume — of the facts of Saul’s conver- 
sion and subsequent behavior at Damascus. It 
is noticeable that the seezng and hearing are still 
the leading features in the conversion, and the 
name of Jesus in the preaching. Barnabas de- 
clared how “Saul had seen the Lord in the way, 
and that he had spoken to him, and how that he 
had preached boldly at Damascus in the name of 
Jesus.’? Barnabas’ introduction removed the fears 
of the Apostles, and Paul “ was with them coming 
in and going out at Jerusalem.’? His Hellenisti- 
cal education made him, like Stephen, a successful 
disputant against the “ Grecians;” and it is not 
strange that the former persecutor was singled out 
from the other believers as the object of a murder- 
ous hostility. He was therefore again urged to 
flee; and by way of Csesarea betook himself to 
his native city Tarsus. 

In the [Epistle to the Galatians St. Paul adds 
certain particulars, in which only a perverse and 
captious criticism could see anything contradictory 
to the facts just related. He tells us that his 
motive for going up to Jerusalem rather than apy- 
where else was that he might see Peter; that he 
abode with him fifteen days; that the only Apostles 
he saw were Peter and James the Lord’s brother; 
and that afterwards he came into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia,> remaining unknown by face, 
though well-known for his conversion, to the 
churches in Judsea which were in Christ. St 
Paul’s object. in referring to this connection of his 
with those who were Apostles before him, was to 
show that he had never accepted his apostleship ss 
a commission from them. On this point the nar- 
rative in the Acts entirely agrees with St. Paul's 
own earnest asseverations in his epistles. He re- 
ceived his commission from the Lord Jesus, and 
also mediately through Ananias. This commission 
ce a ee 

6 * From Acts ix. 80 Paul appears to have gone 
by sea from Crsarea to Tarsus; nor does the order 
‘Syria and Cilicia” in Gal. i. 21 necessarily conflict 
with this. It appears to have been usual to associate 
the provinces in that order (see Acts xv. 28, 41), because 
that was the order of the land-route from Jerusalem to 
Cilicia, the one usually taken. Hence Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, as above, may have adhered 
to it from the force of association, though he went in 


fact first to Cilicia, and then made missionary exeur 
sions into Syria. y 
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included a special designation to preach Christ to 
the Gentiles. Upon the latter designation he did 
not act, until circumstances opened the way for it. 
But he at once began to proclaim Jesus as the 
Christ to his own countrymen. 
duced him to the Apostles, not as seeking their 
sanction, but as having seen and heard the Lord 
Jesus, and as having boldly spoken already in his 
name. Probably at first, Saul’s independence as 
an Apostle of Chriss was not distinctly thought 
of, either by himself or by the older Apostles. It 
was not till afterwards that it became so impor- 


tant; and then the reality of it appeared plainly | 
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silently growing, which were to suggest and occa- 
sion the future developments of faith and practice, 
and of these facts the most conspicuous was the 
unprecedented accession of Gentile proselytes at 


Barnabas intro-' Antioch. 


An opportunity soon occurred, of which Barnabas 
and Saul joyfully availed themselves, for proving 
the affection of these new disciples towards their 
brethren at Jerusalem, and for knitting the two 
communities together in the bonds of practical 
fellowship. A manifest impulse from the Hols 
Spirit bean this work. ‘There caine “ prophets” 
from Jerusalem to Antioch: “and there stood up 


from a reference to the beginning of his Apostolic! one of them, named Avabus, and sivnified by the 


work. 

St. Paul at Antioch. — While Saul was at 
Tarsus, a movement was going on at Antioch, 
which raised that city to an importance second 
only to that of Jerusalem itself in the early history 
of the Church. In the life of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles Antioch claims a most conspicuous place. 
It was there that the preaching of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles first took root, and from thence that 
it was afterwards propagated. Its geographical 
position, its political and commercial importance, 
and the presence of a large and powerful Jewish 
element in its population, were the more obvious 
characteristics which adapted it for such «w use. 
There came to Antioch, when the persecution which 
arose about Stephen scattered upon their different 
routes the disciples who had been assembled at 
Jerusalem, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, caver to 
tell all who would hear them the good news con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus. Until Antioch was reached, 
the word was spoken “ to none but unto Jews only” 
(Acts xi. 19). But here the Gentiles also (of 
“EAAnves) — not, as in the A. V., ‘the Grecians,” 
—-were alnongst the hearers of the word. [See 
note 6, vol. ii. p. 967.] A great number believed ; 
and when this was reported at Jerusalem, Barnabas 
was sent on a special mission to Antioch. 

As the work grew under his hands, and “ much 
people was added unto the Lord,’”’ Barnabas felt 
the need of help, and went himself to Tarsus to 
seek Saul. Possibly at Damascus, certainly at 
Jerusalem, he had been a witness of Saul's enervy 
and devotedness, and skill in disputation. He had 
been drawn to him by the bond of a most broth- 
erly affection. He therefore lonyed for him as a 
helper, and succeeded in bringing him to Antioch. 
‘There they labored together unreinittingly for “a 
whole year,’”’ mixing with the constant assemblies 
of the believers, and teaching much people.”’ All 
this time, as St. Luke would give us to understand, 
Saul was subordinate to Barnabas. Until “Saul” 
became “ Paul,’? we read of “ Barnabas and Saul’ 
(Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, xiii. 2, 7). Afterwards the 
order changes to “ Paul and Barnabas.’’ It seeins 
reasonable to conclude that there was no marked 
peculiarity in the teaching of Saul during the An- 
tioch period. He held and taught, in common 
with the other Jewish believers, the simple faith in 
Jesus the Christ, crucified and raised from the 
dead. Nor did he ever afterwards depart from the 
simplicity of this faith. But new circumstances 
stirred up new questions; and then it was to Saul 
of ‘l'arsus that it was given to see, more clearly 
than any others saw, those new applications of the 
old truth, those deep and world-wide relations of 
it, with which his work was to be permanently 
susociated. In the mean time, according to the 
usual method of the Divine government, facts were 


Spirit that there should be great dearth through- 
out all the world.” The prophets’? who now 
arrived may have been the Sineon and Lucius and 
Manaen, mentioned in xiii. 1, besides Ayabus and 
others. The prediction of the dearth need not 
have been purposeless; it would naturally have a 
direct reference to the needs of the poorer brethren 
and the duty of the richer. It is obvious that the 
fulfillment followed closely upon the intimation of 
the coming famine. [Tor the disciples at Antioch 
determined to send contributions immediately to 
Jerusalem; and the gift was conveyed to the elders 
of that church fat Jerusalem and perhaps of the 
churches in Judwa, Acts xi. 29] by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. The time of this dearth is 
vaguely designated in the Acts as the reign of 
Claudius. It is ascertained from Josephus’s his- 
tory, that a severe famine did actually prevail ip 
Judiwa, and especially at Jerusalem, at the very 
time fixed by the event recorded in Acts xii., the 
death of Herod Agrippa. ‘This was in A. v. 44. 
{[AGABuS. ] 

It could not have been necessary for the mere 
safe conduct of the contribution that Barnabas and 
Saul should go in person to Jerusalem. We are 
bound to see in the relations between the Mother- 
Church and that of Antioch, of which this visit is 
illustrative, examples of the deep feeling of the 
necessity of union which dwelt in the heart of the 
early Church. The Apostles did not vo forth to 
teach a system, but to enlarge a body. The Spirit 
which directed and furthered their labors was es- 
sentially the Spirit of fellowship. By this Spirit 
Saul of ‘Tarsus was being practically trained in 
strict cooperation with his elders in the Church. 
The habits which he learnt now were to aid in 
guarding him at a later time from supposing that 
the independence which he was bound to claim, 
should involve the slightest breach or loosening of 
the bonds of the universal brotherhood. 

Having discharged their errand, Barnabas and 
Saul returned to Antioch, bringing with them 
another helper, John surnamed Mark, sister's sop 
to Barnabas. [SisTen’s Son, Amer. ed.] The 
work of prophesying and teaching was resumed. 
Several of the oldest and most honored of the 
believers in Jesus were expounding the way of God 
and organizing the Church in that busy metrop- 


olis. ‘Travellers were incessantly passing to and 
fro. Antioch was in constant communication with 


Cilicia, with Cyprus, with all the neighboring coun- 
tries. The question must have forced itself upon 
hundreds of ‘he *“ Christians’? at Antioch, “ What 
is the meaning of this faith of ours, of this bap- 
tism, of this incorporation, of this kingdom of the 
Son of God, for the world? The Gospel is not 
for Judea alone: here are we called by it at An- 
tioch. Is it meant to stop here?”? The Church 
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was pregnant with a great movement, and the time 
of her delivery was at hand. We foruet the whole 
method of the Divine work in the nurture of the 
Chureh, if we aseribe to the impulses of the Holy 
Ghost any theatrical suddenness, and disconnect 
them from the thouchts whieh were brooding in 
the minds of the disciples. At every point we find 
both circumstances and inward reasonings prepar- 
ing the crisis. Something of direet expectation 
beens to be imped in what is said of the leaders 
of the Church at Antioch, that they were “ min- 
istering to the Lord, and fasting,” when the Holy 
Ghost spoke to them. Without doubt they knew 
it for a seal set upon previous surmises, when the 
voice came clearly to the general mind, * Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them.’ That) « work’? was partially 
known already to the Christians of Autioch: who 
could he so fit for it as the two brothers in the 
faith and ino mutual affeetion, the son of exhorta- 
tien, and the highly accomplished and undauiuted 
convert who had from the first been called “a 
chosen vessel, to bear the name of the Lord  be- 
fore the Gentiles, and kings, and the people of 
Israel”? ? 

When we look back, from the higher ground of 
St. Paul's apostolic activity, to the years that passed 
between his conversion and the first missionary 
journey, we cannot observe without reverence the 
patient humility with whieh Saul waited for his 
Master’s time. He did not say for onee only, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’?  QOhe- 
dience to Christ was thenceforth his ruling prin- 
ciple. Submitting, as he believed, to his Lord's 
direction, he was content to work for a lone time 
as the subordinate colleavue of his seniors in’ the 
faith. Tle was thus the better prepared, when the 


call came, to act with the authority which that call, 


conferred upon him. Ue left Antioeh, however, 
still the second to Barnabas. Everything was done 
with orderly yvravity in the sending forth of the 
two missionaries. ‘Their brethren, after fasting and 
prayer, laid their hands on them, and so they de- 
parted. 

The first Missionary Journey. — Much must 
have been hid from Barnabas and Saul as to the 
issues of the journey on which they embarked. 
But one thine was clear to them, that (hey were 
sent forth to speak the word of God. Vhey did 
not go in their own name or for their own pur- 
poses: they were instruments for uttering what the 
Eternal God Tlimself was saving to men. We 
shall find in the history a perfectly definite repre- 
sentation of what St. Paul announced and taught 
as he journeyed from city to city. But the first 
characteristic feature of his teaching was the abso- 
lute conviction that he was only the bearer of a 
heavenly message. It is idle to discuss St. Paul's 
sharacter or views without recornizing this fact. 
We are compelled to think of him as of a man 
who was capable of cherishing such a conviction 
with perfect assurance. We are bound to bear in 
mind the unspeakable influence which that convic- 
tion must have exerted upon his nature. The 
writer of the Acts proceeds upon the same assump- 
tion. Ile tells us that as soon as Barnabas and 
Saul reached Cyprus, they began to ‘announce 
the word of God.’ 

The second fact to be observed is, that for the 
present they delivered their message in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews only. [SyNAGOGUEs, Amer. 
od.] They trod the old path till they should be 
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drawn out of it. But when they had gone through 

the island, from Salamis to Paphos, they were called 
‘upon to explain their doctrine to an eminent Gen- 
.tile, Sergius Paulus, the proconsul. This Roman 
ofticer, like so many of his countrymen, had already 
come under the influence of Jewish teaching; but 
it was in the corrupt form of magical pretensions, 
which throve so luxuriantly upon the godless cre- 
dulity of that age. A Jew, named Barjesus, or 
Ilymas, a magus and false prophet, had attached 
himself to the governor, and had no doubt inter- 
ested his mind, for he was an intelligent man, with 
what he had told him of the history and hopes of 
the Jews. [Etymas.] Accordingly, when Sergius 
Paulus heard of the strange teachers who were 
announcing to the Jews the advent of their true 
Messiah, he wished to see them,and sent for them. 
The impostor, instinctively hating the Apostles, 
and seeing his influence over the proconsul in 
danger of perishing, did what he could to with- 
stand them. Then Saul, “who is also called Paul,” 
denouncing Elymas in remarkable terms, declared 
avainst him God’s sentence of temporary blind- 
ness. The blindness immediately falls upon him; 
and the proconsul, moved by the scene and _per- 
suaded by the teaching of the Apostle, becomes a 
believer. 

There is a singular parallelism in several points 
hetween the history of St. Paul and that of St. 
Peter in the Acts. Baur presents it in a highly 
eflective form (Paulus, p. 91, &e.), to support his 
theory of the composition of this book; and this is 
one of the services which he has incidentally ren- 
dered to the full understanding of the early history 
of the Chureh. Thus St. Paul's discomfiture of 
KIvmas reminds us of St. Peter's denunciation of 
Simon Magus. The two incidents bring strongly 
before us one of the great adverse elements with 
which the Gospel had to contend in that age. 
Everywhere there were counterfeits of the spiritual 
powers which the Apostles claimed and put forth. 
It was necessary for the preachers of Christ, not 
so much to prove themselves stronger than the 
magicians and soothsayers, as to guard against 
being confounded with them. One distinguishing 
mark of the true servants of the Spirit would be 
that of not trading upon their spiritual powers 
(Acts viii. 20). Another would be that of shun- 
hing every sort of concealment and artifice, and 
courting the daylight of open truth. St. Paul’s 
language to Elymus is studiously directed to the 
reproof of the tricks of the religious impostor. 
The Apostle, full of the true Holy Ghost, looked 
steadily on the deceiver, spoke in the name of a 
God of light and righteousness and straightforward 
wiys, and put forth the power of that God for the 
vindication of truth against delusion. The pun- 
ishment of Elymas was itself symbolical, and con- 
veyed “teaching of the Lord.’”? le had chosen 
to create a spiritual darkness around him; and 
now there fell upon him a mist and a darkuess, 
and he went about, seeking some one to lead him 
by the hand. If on reading this account we refer 
to St. Peter's reproof of Simon Magus, we sball 
be struck by the differences as well as the resemb- 
lance which we shall observe. But we shall un- 
doubtedly gain a stronger impression of this part 
of the Apostolic work, namely, the conflict to be 
waged between the Spirit of Christ and of the 
Church, and the evil spirits of a dark superstition 
to which men were surrendering themselves a8 
slaves. We shall feel tho worth and power of that 
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candid and open temper in which alone St. Paul | greater size and importance. 


would commend his cause; and in the conversion 
of Sergius Paulus we shall see an exemplary type 
of many victories to be won by the truth over 
falsehood. 

This point is made a special crisis in the history 
of the Apostle by the writer of the Acts. Saul 
now becomes Paul, and begins to take precedence 
of Barnabas. Nothing is said to explain the 
change of name. No reader could resist the temp- 
tation of supposing that there must be some con- 
nection between Saul's new name and that of his 
distinguished Roman convert. But on retlection it 
does not seem probable that St. Paul would either 
have wished, or have consented to change his own 
name for that of a distinguished convert. If we 
put Sergius Daulus aside, we know that it was ex- 
ceedingly common for Jews to bear, besides their 
own Jewish name, another borrowed from the coun- 
try with which they had become connected. (See 
Conybeare and Howson, i. 163, for full illustra- 
tions.) Thus we have Simeon also named Nicer, 
Barsabas also named Justus, John also named Mar- 
cus. There is 10 reason therefore why Saul should 
not. have borne from infancy the other name of 
Paul. In that case he would be Saul amongst his 
own countrymen, Paulus amongst the Centiles. 
And we must understand St. Luke as wishing to 
mark stronvly the transition point between Saul's 
activity amonyst his own countrymen, and his new 
labors as the Apostle of the Gentiles, by calling 
him Saul only, during the first, and Paul only 
afterwards. 

The conversion of Sergius Paulus may be said, 
perhaps, to mark the beginning of the work 
amongst the Gentiles; otherwise, it was not in 
Cyprus that any change took place in the method 
hitherto followed by Barnabas and Saul in preach- 
ing the Gospel. heir public addresses were as 
yet confined to the synagogues; but it was soon to 
be otherwise. From Paphos, ‘(Paul and his com- 
pany ’’ set sail for the mainland, and arrived at 
Perga in Pamphylia, where the heart of their com- 
panion John failed him, and he returned to Jeru- 
salem. [PERGA.] Irom Perga they travelled on to 
a place, obscure in secular history, but most memo- 
rable in the history of the kingdom of Christ, — 
Antioch in Pisidia. [ANTIocIE IN PistptA.] Here 
“they went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day, 
and sat down.’ Small as the place was, it con- 
tained its colony of Jews, and with them proselytes 
who worshipped the God of the Jews. The devree 
to which the Jews had spread and settled themselves 
over the world, and the influence they had gained 
over the more respectable of their Gentile neigh- 
bors, and especially over the women of the better 
class, are facts difficult to appreciate justly, but 
proved by undoubted evidence, and very important 
for us to bear in mind. This Pisidian Antioch 
may have been more Jewish than most similar 
towns, but it was not more so than many of much 





a * A little more prominence should probably be 
given here to the occurrence with which this change 
of name is associated, and to the communication of 
spiritual power which seems to have imarked the 
transfer of precedence in the joint mission. The 
smiting of Elymas with blindness was the first miracle 
whicn the Apostle wrought; and miracles were the 
acknowledged credentials or “signs of an apostle” (2 
Cor. xii. 12). At this juncture he appears to havo re- 
ceived a special consecration to the apostleship to 
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What took place 
here in the synagovue and in the city is interest- 
ing to us not only on account of its bearing on the 
history, but also because it represents more or less 
exactly what afterwards occurred in many other 
places. 

It cannot be without design that we have single 
but detailed examples given us in the Acts, of the 
various kinds of addresses which St. Paul used to 
deliver in appealing to his ditlerent audiences. He 
had to address himself, in the course of his mis- 
sionary labors, to Jews, knowing and receiving the 
Scriptures; to ignorant barbarians: to cultivated 
Greeks; to mobs enraged against himself person- 
ally; to magistrates and kings. It is an inesti- 
mable help in studying the Apostle and his work, 
that we have speciinens of the tone and the argu- 
ments he was aceustomed to use in all these situa- 
tions. These will be noticed in their places. In 
what he said at the synagogue in Antioch, we 
recognize the type of the addresses in which he 
would introduce his message to his Jewish fellow- 
countrymen. 

The Apostles of Christ sat still with the rest of 
the assembly, whilst the Law and the Prophets 
were read. ‘They and their audience were united 
in reverence for the sacred books. Then the rulers 
of the svnavovue sent to invite them, as strangers 
but brethren, to speak any word of exhortation 
which might be in them to the people. Paul stood 
up, and beckoning with his hand, he spoke. — The 
speech is given in Acts xiii. 16-41. The charac- 
teristics we observe in it are these. The speaker 
beyins by acknowledging ‘the God of this people 
Israel.” He ascribes to him the calling out of the 
nation and the conduct of its subsequent history. 
Ile touches on the chief points of that history up 
to the reign of David, whom he brings out into 
prominence. [fe then names Jrsus as the prom- 
ised Son of David. To convey some knowledve of 
Jesus to the minds of his hearers, he recounts the 
chief facts of the yospel history; the preparatory 
preaching and baptism: of John (of which the ru- 
mor had spread perhaps to Antioch); the condem- 
nation of Jesus by the rulers “ who knew neither 
him nor the prophets,”’ and his resurrection. That 
resurrection is declared to be the fulfillment of all 
(rod'’s promises of life, given to the fathers. 
Through Jesus, therefore, is now proclaimed by 
God Limsel! the foryiveness of sins and full justi- 
fication. The Apostle concludes by drawing from 
the prophets a warning against unbelief. Lf this 
is an authentic example of Paul's preaching, it was 
impossible for Peter or John to start more exclu- 
sively from the Jewish covenant and promises than 
did the Apostle of the Gentiles. How entirely this 
discourse resembles those of St. Peter and of Ste- 
phen in the earlier chapters of the Acts! There is 
only one specially Pauline tuuch in the whole, — 
the words in ver. 39, “ By Him all that believe are 
justified from all things, from which ye could not 
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which he had been called, “being filled with the 
Holy Ghost,” not for the first time, but in a special 
sense. With the divine afflatus upon him, he ad- 
dressed the sorcerer with the authority of an apostle 
of the Lord, and with a supernatural effect. This at- 
testation of his apostolic commission would naturally 
be decisive with Barnabas, and may account for the 
quiet assumption, with the new name, by his assock 
ate, of the leadership from this point. S. W. 

b * See APOSTLE on the use of this title. EL. 
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be justified by the law of Moses."’ ‘ Evidently! In speaking to the Gentiles, therefore, they were 
foisted in, says Baur (p. 103), who thinks we are simply fulfilling the promise of the Covenant. The 
dealing with a mere fiction, * to prevent the speech gift, we observe, of which the Jews were depriving 
from appearing do Petrine, and to give it a slightly themselves, and which the Gentiles who believed 
Pauline air.’ Certainly, it sounds like an echo of were accepting, is described as “ eternal life” (4 
the epistles to the Romans and Galatians. But! aidvios (wh). It was the life of which the risen 
is there therefore the slightest incongruity between | Jesus was the fountain, which Peter and John had 
this and the other parts of the address? Does declared at Jerusalem, and of which all acts of 
not that «forgiveness of sins’? which St. Peter and | healing were set forth as signs. This was now 
St. Paul proclaimed with the most perfect agree- | poured out largely upon the Gentiles. The word 
ment, connect itself naturally, in the thoughts of | of the Lord was published widely, and had much 
one exercised by the law as Saul of Tarsus had) fruit. Henceforth, Paul and Barnabas knew it to 
been, with justification not by the law but by | be their commission, — not the less to present their 
grace? If we suppose that Saul had accepted just | message to Jews first; but in the absence of an 
the faith which the older Apostles held in Jesus of} adequate Jewish medium to deal directly with the 
Nazareth, the Messiah of the Jews, crucified and! Gentiles. But this expansion of the Gospel work 
raised from the dead according to the teaching of| brought with it new difficulties and dangers. At | 
the prophets, and in the remission of sins through | Antioch now, as in every city afterwards, the un- ) 
him contirmed by the gift of the Holy Ghost; and | believing Jews used their influence with their own 
that he had «dso had those experienees, not known | adherents among the Gentiles, and especially the 
to the older Apostles, of which we see the working | women of the higher class,? to persuade the author- 
in the epistles to the Romans and the Galatians; | ities or the populace to persecute the Apostles, and 
this speech, in all its parts, is precisely what we | to drive them from the place. 
mivzht expect; this is the very teaching which the| With their own spirits raised, and amidst much 
Apostle of the Gentiles must have everywhere and | enthusiasm of their disciples, Paul and Barnabas 
always set forth, when he was speaking  God’s | now travelled on to [conium, where the occurrences 
word “ for the first time to an assembly of his fel-| at .Antioch were repeated, and from thence to the 
low-countrymen. Lycaonian country which contained the cities Lys- 
The discourse thus epitomized produced a strong |tra and Derbe. Ilere they had to deal with unciv- 
impression; and the hearers (not “the Gentiles’) | ilized heathens. At Lystra the healing of a cripple 
requested the Apostles to repeat their message on | took place, the narrative of which runs very paral 
the next Sabbath. During the week so much inter- | lel to the account of the similar act done by Peter 
est was excited by the teaching of the Apostles,!and John at the gate of the Temple. The agree  '‘ 
that. on the Sabbath day «almost the whole city | ment becomes closer, if we insert here, with Lach- 
came together, to hear the word of God.’ It was} mann, before “Stand upright on thy feet,’ the 
this concern ef the Gentiles which appears to have | words “I say unto thee in the name of the Lord 
first alienated the minds of the Jews from what | Jesus Christ.’ The parallel leads us to observe 
they had heard. They were filled with envy. They} more distinctly that every messenger of Jesus 
probably felt that: there was a ditlerence between | Christ was a herald of life. The spiritual life— 
those eflorts to gain Gentile proselytes in whieh | the Cw) aldévios — which was of faith, is illustrated 
they had themselves been so successful, and this|and expounded by the invigoration of impotent 
hew preaching of a Messiah in whom a justification | hmbs. ‘The same truth was to be conveyed to the 
whieh the Law could not give was offered to men. | inhabitants of Jerusalem and to the heathens of Ly- 
The eaverness of the Gentiles to hear may have|caonia. The act was received naturally by these 
confirmed their instinetive apprehensions. The} pagans. ‘They took the Apostles for gods, calling 
Jewish envy once roused became a power of deadly | Barnabas, who was of the more imposing presence, 
hostility to the Gospel; and these Jews at Antioch | Zeus (Jupiter), and Paul, who was the chief 
set themselves to oppose bitterly the words which | speaker, [fermes (Mercurius). This mistake, fol- 
Paul spoke. We have here, therefore, a new phase | lowed up by the attempt to offer sacrifices to them, 
in the history of the Gospel. In these foreign | gives occasiou to the recording of an address, in 
countries it is not the Cross or Nazareth which is| which we see a type of what the Apostles would 
most immediately repulsive to the Jews in the pro-|say to an ignorant pagan audience. [LystTRA, 
elaiming of Jesus. It is the wound given to Jewish | Amer. ed.] | Appeals to the Scriptures, references 
importance in the association of Gentiles with Jews | to the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, would 
as the receivers of the good tidings. If the Gentiles | have been out of place. The Apostles name the 
had been asked to become Jews, no offense would | Living God, who made heaven and earth and the 
have been taken. But the proclamation of the|sea and all things therein, the God of the whole 
Christ could not be thus governed and restrained. | world and all the nations in it. They declare 
It overleaped, by its own foree, these narrowing | themselves to be his messengers. They expatiate 
methods. It was felt to be addressed not to one| upon the tokens of Himself which the Father of 
nation only, but to mankind. men had not withheld, in that He did them good, 
The new opposition brought out new action on} sending rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, the 
the part of the Apostles. Rejected by the Jews, | supporters of life and joy. They protest that in re- 
they became bold and outspoken, and turned from | storing the cripple they had only acted as instra- 
them to the Gentiles. They remembered and de-| ments of the Living God. They themselves were 
clared what the prophets had foretold of the en-| not gods but human beings of like passions with 
lightening and deliverance of the whole world. | the Lyeaonians. The Living God was now mani- 


























a * The best copies omit ra €Ovy after rapexaAvur. | casily excited against a sect who were represented te | 
Hi. |them by the crafty Jews as hostile to their faith 
6 * These women of the higher class wore Gentile | (Seo Acts xiii. 60, and xvii. 4.) HL 
tumen who had embraced Judaism. and could be 
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festing Himself more clearly to men, desiring that 
henceforth the nations should not walk in their own 
ways, but his. They therefore call upon the peo- 
ple to give up the vanities of idol worship, and to 
turn to the Living God (comp. 1 Thess. i. 9, 10). 
In this address, the name of Jesus docs not occur. 
It is easy to understand that the Apostles preached 
Him as the Son of that Living God to whom they 
bore witness, telling the people of his death and 
resurrection, and announciuy his coming again. 

Although the people of Lystra had been so ready 
to worship Paul and Barnabas, the repulse of their 
idolatrous instincts appears to have provoked them, 
and they allowed themselves to be persuaded into 
hostility by Jews who came from Antioch and [co- 
nium, so that they attacked Paul with stones, and 
thought they had killed him. Le recovered, how- 
ever, as the disciples were standing round him, and 
went again into the city. The next day he left it 
with Barnabas, and went to Derbe, and thence 
they returned once mbre to Lystra, and so to Ico- 
nium and Antioch, renewing their exhortations to 
the disciples, bidding them not to think their trials 
strane, but tu recognize them as the appointed 
door through which the kingdom of Heaven, into 
which they were called, was to be entered. In 
order to establish the churches after their depart- 
ure, they solemnly appointed “elders ’’ in every 
city. Then they came down to the coast, and from 
Attalia they sailed home to Antioch iu Syria, 
where they related the successes which had been 
granted to them, and especially the ‘opening of 
the door of faith to the Geutiles.”” And so the 
First Missionary Journey ended. 

The Council at Jerusalem. (Acts xy. Gala- 
tians ii.) — Upon that missionary journey follows 
most naturally the next important scene which the 
historian sets before us, — the council held at Jern- 
salem to determine the relations of Gentile believers 
to the Law of Moses. In following this portion of 
the history, we encounter two of the greater ques- 
tions which the biographer of St. Paul Las to con- 
sider. One of these is historical, What were the 
relations between the Apostle Paul and the Twelve ? 
The other is critical, How is Galatians ii. to be 
connected with the narrative of the Acts? 

The relations of St. Paul and the Twelve will 
best be set forth in the narrative. But we must 
explain here why we accept St. Paul’s statements 
in the Galatian epistle as additional to the history 
in Acts xv. The first impression of any reader 
would be a supposition that the two writers might 
be referring to the same event. ‘The one would at 
least bring the other to his mind. In both he reads 
of Paul and Barnabas going up to Jerusalem, re- 
porting the Gospel preached to the uncircumcised, 
and discussing with the older Apostles the terms to 
be imposed upon Gentile believers. In both the 
conclusion is announced, that these believers should 
be entirely free from the necessity of circumcision. 
These are main points which the narratives have 
in common. On looking more closely into both, 
the second impression upon the reader’s mind may 
possibly be that ofa certain incompatibility between 
the two. Many joints and members of the trans- 
action as given by St. Luke, do not appear in St. 
Paul. Others in one or two cases are substituted. 





a ® The passages in Acts (xv. 2) and in Galatians 
fi. 2) are alike consistent whether weauppose that the 
revelation was first and the action of the church sub- 
soquent, or the reverse. Paul may have been in- 
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‘urther, the visit to Jerusalem is the Jd mentioned 
in the Acts, aiter Saul’s conversion; in Galatiang 
it is apparently mentioned as the 2d. Supposing 
; this sense of incompatibility to remain, the reader 
|will go on to inquire whether the visit to Jeru- 
salem mentioned in Galatians coincides better with 
lany other mentioned in the Acts,—as the 2d 
(xi. 30) or the 4th (xviii. 22). He will, in all 
probability, conclude without hesitation that it 
does not. Another view will remain, that St. Pau: 
‘refers to a visit not recorded in the Acts at all. 
This is a perfectly legitimate hypothesis; and it is 
recummended by the vigorous sense of Paley. But 
where are we to place the visit? The only possible 
place for it is some short time before the visit of 
ch. xv. But it can searcely be denied, that the 
language of ch. xv. decidedly implies that the 
visit’ there recorded was the first paid by Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem, after their great success 
in preaching the Gospel amonyst the Gentiles. 

We suppose the reader, therefore, to recur to his 
first impression. Lle will then have to ask himself, 
“(ranting the considerable differences, are there 
after all any plain contradictions between the two 
narratives, taken to refer to the same occurrences ? ”’ 
The answer must be, * There are xo plain contra- 
dictions.” And this, he will perecive, is a very 
weighty fact. When it is recocnized, the resem- 
blances first observed will return with renewed 
foree to the mind. 

We proceed then to combine the two narratives. 
Whilst Paul and Barnabas were staying at Antioch, 
“certain men from Judea" came there and taught 
the brethren that it was necessary for the Gentile 
converts to be circumcised. This doctrine was 
vigorously opposed by the two Apostles, and it was 
determined that the question should be referred 
tu the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem. Paul and 
Barnabas themselves, and certain others, were se- 
lected for this mission. In Gal. ii. 2, St. Paul 
says that he went up “ by revelation” (xa7’ &mo- 
Kaduyy), so that we are to understand him as 
receiving @ private intimation from the Divine 
Spivit, as well as a public commission from the 
Church at Antioch.¢ On their way to Jerusalem, 
they announced to the brethren in Phoenicia and 
Samaria the conversion of the Gentiles; and the 
uews was received with great joy.“ When they 
were come to Jerusalem, they were received by the 
Church, and by the Apostles and elders, and they 
declared all things that God had done with them ” 
(Acts xv. 4). St. Paul adds that he communi- 
cated his views “privately to them which were of 
reputation,” through anxiety as to the success of 
his work (Gal. iil. 2). The Apostles and the Chureh 
in general, it appears, would have raised no diffi- 
culties; but certain believers who had been Phar- 
isees thought fit to maintain the same doctrine 
which had caused the disturbance at Antioch. In 
either place, St. Paul would not give way to such 
teaching for a single hour (Gal. ii. 5). It became 
necessary, therefore, that a formal decision should 
be come to upon the question. The Apostles and 
elders came together, and there was much dis- 
puting. Arguments wonld be used on both sides; 
but when the persons of highest authority spoke, 
they appealed to what was stronger than argu- 








structed to propose the sending of delegates to Jeru- 
salem; or the church may have proposed the meusure 
and Paul have been directed to approve it, and go as 
one of the messengers. hi 
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ments, — the course of facts, through which the 
will of God had been manifestly shown. St. Peter, 
reminding his hearers that he himself bad been 
first emploved to open the door of faith to Gentiles, 
points out that God had himself bestowed on the 
uncireumeised that which was the seal of fhe high- 
est calling and fellowship in Christi, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. & Why do vou not acquiesce in this 
token of God's will?) Why impose upon Gentile 
believers ordinances which we ourselves have found 
a heavy burden? Have not we Jews left off trust- 
ing in our Law, to depend only on the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ 2°’ — Then, carrying out 
the same appeal to the will of God as shown in 
facts, Barnabas and Paul relate to the silent mul- 
titude the wonders with which God had accom- 
panied their preaching amongst the Gentiles. After 
they had done, St. James, with incomparable sim- 
plicity and wisdom, binds up the testimony of re- 
cent facts with the testimony of ancient prophecy, 
and vives a practical judement upon the question. 

The judyment was a decisive ene. The injune- 
tion that the Gentiles should abstain from pollu- 
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‘ Jew was in a Saviour who must be the Saviour ot 
mankind. 

It implied therefore no difference of belief when 

, it was agreed that Paul and Barnabas should ge 
to the heathen, while James and Cephas and Jo 
undertook to be the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
St. Paul, wherever he went, was to preach “ to the 
Jew first;’’ St. Peter was to preach to the Jews 
as free a Gospel, was to teach the admission of the 
Gentiles without circumcision as distinctly as St. 
| Paul himself. The unity of the Church was to be 
| preserved unbroken; and in order to nourish this 
unity the Gentiles were requested to remember 
their poorer brethren in Palestine (Gal. ii. 10). 
Ifow zealously St. Paul cherished this beautiful 
| witness of the common brotherhood we have seen 
in part already (Acts xi. 29, 30), but it is yet to 
appear more strikingly. 

The judgment of the Church was immediately 
recorded in a letter addressed to the Gentile breth- 
ren in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia. That this 
letter might carry greater authority it was intrusted 
to * chosen men of the Jerusalem Church, Judas 





tions of idols and from fornication explained itself. | surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among 
The abstinence from things strangled and from!the brethren."’ The letter speaks affectionately of 
blood is desired as a concession to the customs of | Barnabas and Paul (with the elder Church Bar- 
the Jews, who were to be found in every city, and | nabas still retained the precedence, xv. 12, 25) as 


for whom it. was still right, when they had believed 
in Jesus Christ, to observe the Law. St. Paul had 
completely cained his point. The older Apostles, 
James, Cephas, and John, pereeiving the grace 
which had been given him this effectual Apostle- 
ship), zave to him and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship. At this point it is very important 
to observe precisely what was the matter at stake 
between the contending parties (compare Prof. Jow- 
ett on © St. Paul and the Twelve,” in St. Paul's 
Epistles, i. 417). St. Peter speaks of a heavy 
yoke; St. James of troubling the Gentile converts. 
But we are not to suppose that they mean merely 
the outward trouble of conforming to the Law of 
Moses. That was not what St. Paul was protesting 
against. ‘The case stood thus: Circumcision and 
the ordinances of the Law were witnesses of a 
separation of the chosen race from other nations. 
The Jews were proud of that separation. But the 
Gospel of the Son of Man proclaimed that the 
time had come in which the separation was to be 
done away, and God's good-will manifested to all 
nations alike. It spoke of a union with God, 
through trust, which gave hope of a righteousness 
that the Law had been powerless to produce. 
Therefore to insist upon Gentiles being circum- 
cised would have been to deny the Gospel of Christ. 
If there was to be simply an enlarging of the sep- 
arated nation by the receiving of individuals into 
it, then the other nations of the world remained 
as much on the outside of God’s covenant as 
ever. Then there was no Gospel to mankind; no 
justification given to men. The loss, in such a 
case, would have been as much to the Jew as to 
the Gentile. St. Paul felt this the most strongly ; 
but St. Peter also saw that if the Jewish believers 
were thrown back on the Jewish law, and gave up 
the free and absolute grace of God, the Law be- 
came a mere burden, just as heavy to the Jew as 
it would be to the Gentile. The only hope for the 


@ The presence of St. Peter, and the growth of 
Jewish prejudice, are moro casily accounted for if we 
suppose St Paul to have left Antioch for a long 
me. 
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‘men who have hazarded their lives for the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” So Judas and Siks 
come down with Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, 
and comfort the Church there with their message, 
and when Judas returned “it pleased Silas to 
abide there still."’ 

It is usual to connect with this period of the 
history that rebuke of St. Peter which St. Paul 
records in Gal. it. 11-14. The connection of sub- 
ject makes it convenient to record the incident in 
this place, although it is possible that it took 
place before the meeting at Jerusalem, and perhaps 
most probable @ that it did not occur till later, when 
St. Paul returned from his long tour in Greece to 
Antioch (Acts xvill. 22, 23). St. Peter was at 
Antioeh, and had shown no scruple about “ eating 
with the Gentiles,’ until “certain came from 
James.’? These Jerusalem Christians brought their 
Jewish exclusiveness with them, and St. Peter's 
weaker and more timid mood came upon him, and 
through fear of his stricter friends he too began to 
withdraw himself from his former free association 
with the Gentiles. Such an example had a dan- 
gerous weight, and Barnabas and the other Jews 
at Antioch were being seduced by it. It was at 
occasion for the intrepid faithfulness of St. Paul. 
He did not conceal his anger at such weak dissem- 
bling, and he publicly remonstrated with his elder 
fellow-Apostle. ‘If thou, being a Jew, livest after 
the manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, 
why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews?’ (Gal. ii, 14). St. Peter had abandoned 
the Jewish exclusiveness, and deliberately claimed 
common ground with the Gentile: why should be, 
by separating himself from the uncircumcised, 
require the Gentiles to qualify themselves for full 
communion by accepting circumcision? This 
‘withstanding of St. Peter was no opposition 
of Pauline to Petrine views; it was a faithful re 
buke of blamable moral weakness.> 





b * An interval of a year or a year and s half oaly 
could have elapsed between Paul's return to Antiocd 
from the council at Jerusalem, and his departure 08 
his second missionary tour, as the best chronologists 
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Second Missionary Journey. — The most reso- 
ite courage, indeed, was required for the work to 
which St. Paul was now publicly pledged. He 
would not associate with himself in that work one 
who had already shown a want of constancy. ‘This 
was the occasion of what must have been a most 
painful difference between him and his comrade in 
the faith and in past perils, Barnabas. After re- 
maining awhile at Antioch, Paul proposed to Bar- 
nabas to revisit the brethren in the countries of 
their former journey. Jfereupon Barnabas desired 
that his nephew John Mark should go with them. 
But John had deserted them in Pamphylia, and 
St. Paul would not try him again. “ And the con- 
tention was so sharp between them that they de- 
parted asunder one from the other; and so Barna- 
bas took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus; and Paul 
chose Silas, and departed.’? Silas, or Silvanus, 
becomes now a chief companion of the Apostle. 
The two went together through Syria and Cilicia, 
visiting the churches, and so came to Derbe and 
Lystra. Ilere they find ‘Tiinotheus, who had be- 
come a disciple on the former visit of the Apostle, 
and who so attracted the esteem and love of St. 
Paul, that “ he would have him vo forth with him.” 
Him St. Paul took and circumcised. [f this fact 
had been omitted here and stated in another nar- 
rative, how utterly irreconcilable it would have 
been, in the eyes of some critics, with the history 
Paul and Silas were actually deliv- 
ering the Jerusalem decree to all the churches they 
visited. ‘They were no doubt triumphing in the 
freedom secured to the Gentiles. Yet at this very 
time our Apostle had the wisdom and largeness of 
heart to consult the feelings of the Jews by cir- 
cumcising Timothy. ‘There were many Jews in 
those parts, who knew that Timothy's father was a 
Greek, his mother a Jewess. ‘That St. Paul should 
have had, as a chief companion, one who was un- 
circumcised, would of itself have been a hindrance 
to him in preaching to Jews; but it would have 
been a still greater stumbling-block if that com- 
papion were half a Jew by birth, and had _pro- 
fessed the Jewish faith. Therefore in this case St. 
Paul “becanie unto the Jews as a Jew that he 
might gain the Jews.” 

St. Luke now steps rapidly over a considerable 
space of the Apostle’s life and labors. “They 
went throughout Phryvia and the region of Gala- 
tia’ (xvi.6). At this time St. Paul was founding 
«the churches of Galatia’? (Gal. i. 2). He him- 
self gives us hints of the circumstances of his 
preaching in that region, of the reception he met 
with, and of the ardent, though unstable, character 
of the people, in the following words: “ Ye know 
how through infirmity of the flesh (87: 3: aa@€- 
vetay THs capKds) I preached the Gospel unto you 
at the first (7d mpdrepov), and my temptation 
which was in my flesh ye despised not nor rejected, 
but received me as an angel of God, even as Christ 
Jesus. Where is then the blessedness ye spake of 
(6 parapiopds® Suey)? for I bear you record that, 
if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out 
sour own eyes, and have given them to me”' (iv. 
13). It is not easy to decide as to the meaning 





decide ; and the statement in Acts xv. 31 certainly im- 
plies that the Judaistic question was essentially laid at 
rest for a season. Such a reaction therefore in favor of 
Judaism as the conduct of Peter at Antioch (Gal. ii. 11 
Y.) shows to have taken place, must have arisen later, 
aud belongs 1n all probability to Acts aviii. 23. H. 
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of the wo:ds 3: dc@éveray ris capxéds. Un 
doubtedly their grammatical sense implies that 
‘weakness of the flesh’? —an illness — was the 
occasion of St. Paul’s preaching in Galatia; and 
De Wette and Alford adhere to this interpretation. 
understanding St. Paul to have been detained by 
illness, when otherwise he would have gone rapidly 
through the country. On the other hand, the 
form and order of the words are not what we 
should have expected if the Apostle meant to say 
this; and Professor Jowett prefers to assume an 
inaccuracy of grammar, and to understand St. 
Paul as saying that it was in weakness of the flesh 
that he preached to the Galatians. In either case 
St. Paul must be referring to a more than ordinary 
pressure of that bodily infirmity which be speaks 
of elsewhere as detracting from the influence of his 
personal address. It is hopeless to attempt to 
determine positively what this infirmity was. But 
we may observe here —(1) that St. Paul’s sensi- 
tiveness may have led him to exaggerate this per- 
sonal disadvantage; and (2) that, whatever it was, 
it allowed him to go through sufferings and hard- 
ships such as few ordinary men could bear. And 
it certainly did not repel the Galatians; it appears 
rather to have excited their sympathy and warmed 
their affection towards the Apostle. 

St. Paul at this time had not indulged the am- 
bition of preaching his Gospel in Europe. His 
views were limited to the peninsula of Asia Minor. 
llaving gone through Phrygia and Galatia he in- 
tended to visit the western coast [Asia]; but 
“they were forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word" there. ‘Then, being on the borders of 
Mysia, they thought of going back to the north- 
east into Bithynia; but again “the Spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not.’’® So they passed by Mysia, 
and came down to Troas. Ilere the Spirit of Jesus, 
having checked them on other sides, revealed to 
them in what direction they were to go. St. Paul 
saw in a vision a man of Macedonia, who besought 
him, saying, “ Come over into Macedonia and help 
us.” The vision was at once accepted as a heav- 
enly intimation; the help wanted by the Mace- 
donians was believed to be the preaching of the 
Gospel. It is at this point that the historian, 
speaking of St. Paul’s company, substitutes “we” 
for “they.” He says nothing of himself; we can 
only infer that St. Luke, to whatever country he 
belonged, became a companion of St. Paul at 
Troas. It is perhaps not too arbitrary a conjecture, 
that the Apostle, having recently suffered in health, 
derived benetit from the medical skill and attend- 
ance of “the beloved physician.’’ ‘The party, thus 
reinforced, immediately set sail from Troas, touched 
at Samothrace, then landed on the continent at 
Neapolis, and from thence journeyed to Philippi. 
They hastened to carry the “help” that had been 
asked to the first considerable city in Macedonia. 
Philippi was no inapt representative of the western 
world. <A Greek city, it had received a body of 
Roman settlers, and was politically a Colonia. We 
must not assume that to Saul of ‘Tarsus, the Ro- 
man citizen, there was anything very novel or 
strange in the world to which he had now come. 





a May not this mean “your calling me blessed ” 
making me as one of the paxapec Beot. 

b * © The spirit of Jesus’ is the reading of all th 
best MSS. and critical editions (Qriesb., Lachm., Tisch 
Tregelles, Alford) in Acts xvi. 7. A 
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But the name of Greece mu:t have represented 
tery imposing ideas to the Oriental and the Jew; 
and we may silently imagine what it must have 
been to St. Paul to know that he was called to be 
the herald of his Master, the Crucified Jesus, in 
the centre of the world’s lighest culture, and that 
he was now to beyin his task. He began, how- 
ever, With no flourish of trumpets, but as quietly 
as ever, and in the old way. ‘There were a few 
Jews, if not many, at Philippi; and when the 
Sabbath came round, the Apostolic company joined 
their countrymen at the place by the river-side 
Where prayer was wont to be made. The narra- 
tive In this part is very graphic: “ We sat down,” 
says the writer (xvi. 13). and spoke to the women 
who had come together.” Amongst. these women 
was a proselyte from Thyatira (ceBouevn tov 
Ocdv), named Lydia, a dealer in purple. As she 
listened © the Lord opened her heart’? to attend 
to what Paul was saying. The first convert in 
Macedonia was but an Asiatic woman who already 
worshipped the God of the Jews; but she was a 
very earnest’ believer, and besought the Apostle 
and his friends to honor her by staying in her 
house. ‘They could not resist her nrveney, and 
during their stay at Philippi they were the guests 
of Lydia (ver. 40). 

But a proof was given before long that the 
preachers of Christ were come to grapple with the 
powers in the spiritual world to which heathenism 
was then doing homage. A) female slave, who 
brought gain to her masters by her powers of pre- 
diction when she was in the possessed state, beset 


Paul and his company, following them as they 
went to the place of prayer, and crying out, 
“These men are servants of the Most High God, 


who publish to you (or to us) the way of salva- 
tion.” Paul was vexed by her cries, and address- 
ing the spirit in the girl, he said, “1 conmand 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of 
her." Comparing the confession of this © spirit 
of divination ” with the analogous confessions made 
by evil’spirits to our Lord, we see the same singular 
character of a true acknowledgment extorted as if 
by force, and rendered with a certain insolence 
which implied that the spirits, though subjeet, 
were not willingly subject. The cries of the slave- 
girl may have sounded like sneers, mimicking what 
she had heard trom the Apostles themselves, until 
St. Pauls exoreisin, “in the name of Jesus Christ,” 
was seen to be effectual. Then he might be reeog- 
nized as in truth a servant of the Most Theh 
God, giving an example of the salvation which he 
brought, in the deliverance of this poor girl herself 
from the spirit which degraded her. 

But the girl's masters saw that now the hope of 
their gains was gone. Here at Philippi, as after- 
wards at Ephesus, the local trade in religion began 
to suffer from the manifestation of the Spirit of 
Christ, and an interested appeal was made to local 
and national feelings against the dangerous inneva- 
tions of the Jewish strangers. Paul and Silas were 
drageved before the magistrates, the multitude clam- 
oring loudly against them, upon the vague charge 
of “troubling the city,’ and introducing obser- 
vances which were unlawful for Romans. If the 
Magistrates had desired to act justly they might 

a * That is, if there were slaves in the family who 
velieved. Luke's account limits the baptisin to those 
tt the jailer's household who, like the jailer, heard 
the word of the Lord spoken by Paul and Silas 
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have doubted how they ought to deal with the 
charge. On the one hand Paul and Silas had ab- fv y 
stained carefully, as the preachers of Christalmp -4,4/ 
did, from disturbing public order, and had as yet y 
violated no express law of the state. But on th¥y/ 
other hand, the preaching of Jesus as King ant’/ 
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Lord was unquestionably revolutionary, and aggres’ 2a bu 
‘sive upon the public religion, in its effects; and the zo ant 
Roman law was decided, in general terms, against ats 
such innovations (see reff. in Conyb. and Hows. i. ilu! 
324). But the preetors or duumviri of Philippi zw 
were very unworthy representatives of the Roman 1, 
inuwistracy. They yielded without inquiry to the rik 
clamor of the inhabitants, caused the clothes of Panl Lad 
and Silas to be torn from them, and themselves to | 
he beaten, and then committed them to prison. se 
The jailer, having received their commands, “thrust ze dy 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet ati 
fast in the stocks.’’ ‘This cruel wrong was to be 13h 
the occasion of a signal appearance of the God of ath 
righteousness and deliverance. It was to be seen boa 
whieh were the true servants of such a God, the 2? 
magistrates or these strangers. In the night Paul Sz! 
and Silas, sore and sleepless, but putting their trust Sah. 
in God, prayed and sang praises so loudly that the bin 
other prisoners could hear them. Then suddenly Ba tle 
the ground beneath them was shaken, the doors <8 pad 
were opened, and every prisoner's bands were struck fen, 
off (compare the similar openings of prison-doors nif th, 
in xii. 6-10, and v. 19). The jailer awoke ands io thy 
sprang up, saw with consternation that the prison- ip 
doors were open, and, concluding that the prisoners Yer 
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were all fled, drew his sword to kill himself. But 
Paul called to him loudly, “* Do thyself no harm; 
we are all here.’ The jailer’s fears were then 
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changed to an overwhelming awe. What could ine 
this be? He called for lights, sprang in and fell whe be 
trembling before the feet of Paul and Silas. Bring- lta 
ing them out from the inner dungeon, he exclaimed, 1 sore} 
“Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” (ri pe de rete 
motety tva ow0@:). Thev answered, “ Believe in Teta 


the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house.” And they went on to speak to 
him and to all in his house “the word of the 
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Lord."’ The kindness he now showed them re By 
minds us of their miseries. He washed their & hay 
wounds, took them into his own house, and spread “Baie 
a table before them. The same night he received thy 
baptism, “he and all his” (including slaves 4), and hautg 
rejoiced in his new-found faith in God. en 

In the morning the magistrates, either having Shae 
heard of what had happened, or having repented of ~ He 
their injustice, or having done all they meant to do ae 
by way of pacifying the multitude, sent word to “tk 
the prison that the men might be let go. But bed 
legal justice was to be more clearly vindicated in 22 wp 
the persons of these men, who had been charged 2 mia, 
with subverting public order. St. Paul denounced “Oy of 
plainly the unlawful acts of the magistrates, 1n- Pry 
forming them moreover that those whom they had wis 
beaten and imprisoned without trial were Roman Tae 
citizens. ‘ And now do they thrust us out privily ? hy 
Nay, verily, but let them come themselves and mays 
fetch us out.’” The magistrates, in great ‘ Sth 
saw the necessity of humbling themselves (“ Facl- a. 
nus est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verberat", the 
Cicero, in Verrem, v.66). They came and “ire! 

ee i 
(cAdAnoav alta . . obv raat Tots ev TH OIKIG airol) Meth 
and like him received it and rejoiced in it (7yeANe “| 
gato ravoixi). See especially Meyer and Lechler ons 


loc. I. 
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them to leave the city. Paul and Silas consented 
to do so, and, after paying a visit to “‘the brethren” 
in the house of Lydia, they departed. 

The Church thus founded at Philippi, as the 
first-fruits of the Gospel in Europe, was called, as 
we have seen, in the name of a spiritual deliverer, 
of a God of justice, and of an equal Lord of free- 
men and slaves. That a warm and generous fecl- 
ing distinguished it from the first, we learn from a 
testimony of St. Paul in the epistle written long 
after to this Church. “In the beginning of the 
Gospel,’ as soon as he left them, they began to 
send him gifts, some of which reached him at 
Thessalonica, others afterwards (Phil. iv. 15, 16). 
Their partnership in the Gospel (cowwvia eis 7d 
evayyeAtoy) had gladdened the Apostle from the 
first day (Phil. i. 5). 

Leaving St. Luke, and perhaps Timothy for a 
short time, at Philippi, Paul and Silas travelled 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia, and stopped 
again at Thessalonica. At this important city 
there was a synagogue of the Jews. ‘True to his 
custom, St. Paul went in to them, and for three 
Sabbath-days proclaimed tesus to be the Christ, 
as he would have done in a city of Judea. <As 
usual, the proselytes were those who heard him 
most gladly, and among them were many women 
of station. Again, as in Pisidian Antioch, the 
envy of the .Jews was excited. They contrived to 
stir up the lower class of the city to tumultuary 
violence by representing the preachers of Clirist as 
revolutionary disturbers, who had come to pro- 
claim one Jesus as king instead of Cesar. The 
mob assaulted the house of Jason, with whom Paul 
and Silas were staying as guests, and, not finding 
them, dragged Jason himself and some other 
brethren before the magistrates. In this case the 
magistrates, we are told, and the people generally, 
were ‘troubled’? by the rumors and accusations 
which they heard. But they seem to have acted 
wisely and justly, in taking security of Jason and 
the rest, and letting them go. After these signs 
of danger the brethren immediately sent away Paul 
and Silas by night. 

The epistles to the Thessalonians were written 
very soon after the Apostle’s visit, and contain 
more particulars of his work in founding that 
Church than we find in any other epistle. The 
whole of these letters ought to be read for the 
information they thus supply. St. Paul speaks to 
the Thessalonian Christians as being mostly Gen- 
tiles. IIe reminds them that they had turned 
from idols to serve the living and true God, and 
to wait for his Son from heaven, whom He raised 
from the dead, ‘Jesus who delivers us from the 
coming wrath’ (1 Thess. i. 9,10). The Apostle 
had evidently spoken much of the coming and 
presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of that 
wrath which was already descending upon the 
Jews (ii. 16, 19, &c.). Lis message had had a 
wonderful power amongst them, because they had 
known it to be really the word of a God who also 
wrought in them, having had helps towards this 
conviction in the zeal and disinterestedness and 
affection with which St® Paul (notwithstanding his 
recent shameful treatment at Philippi) proclaimed 
his Gospel amongst them (ii. 2, 8-13). IIe had 
purposely wrought with his own hands, even night 
and day, that his disinterestedness might be more 
apparent (1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8). Ile 
exhorted them not to be drawn away from patient 
1@istry by the hopes of the kingdom into which 
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they were called, but to work quietly, and to culti- 
vate purity and brotherly love (1 Thess. iv. 3, 9, 
11). Connecting these allusions with the preach- 
ing in the synagogue (Acts xvii. 3), we see clearly 
how the teaching of St. Paul turned upon the 
person of Jesus Christ as the Son of the living 
God, prophesied of in the Scriptures, suffering and 
dying, raised up and exalted to a kingdom, and 
about to appear as the Giver of light and life, to 
the destruction of his enemies and the saving of 
those who trusted in him. 

When Paul and Silas left Thessalonica they came 
to Berea. Were they found the Jews more noble 
(evryevéartepor) — more disposed to receive the news 
of a rejected and crucified Messiah, and to examine 
the Scriptures with candor — than those at Thes- 
salonica had been. Accordingly they gained many 
conyerts, both Jews and Greeks; but the Jews of 
Thessalonica, hearing of it, sent emissaries to stir 
up the people, and it was thought best that St. Paul 
should himself leave the city, whilst Silas and ‘Tim- 
othy remained behind. Some of “the brethren” 
went with St. Paul as far as Athens, where they 
left him, carrying back a request to Silas and 
‘Timothy that they would speedily join him. He 
apparently did not like to preach alone, and in- 
tended to rest from his apostolic labor until they 
should come up to him; but how could he refrain 
himself, with all that was going on at Athens 
round him? = There he witnessed the most profuse 
idolatry side by side with the most pretentious 
philosophy. - Kither of these would have been 
enough to stimulate his spirit. To idolaters and 
philosophers he felt equally urged to proclaim his 
Master and the living God. So he went to his 
own countrymen and the proselytes in the syna- 
govue and declared to them that the Messiah had 
come; but he also spoke, like another Socrates, 
with people in the market, and with the followers 
of the two great schools of philosophy, Epicureans 
and Stoics, naming to all Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion. The philosophers encountered him with a 
mnixture of curiosity and contempt. The Epicu- 
rean, teaching himself to seek for tranquil enjoy- 
meut as the chief object of life, heard of One claim- 
ing to be the Lord of men, who had shown them 
the wlory of dying to self, and had promised to 
those who fought the good fight bravely a nobler 
bliss than the comforts of life could yield. The 
Stoic, cultivating a stern hnd isolated moral inde- 
pendence, heard of One whose own righteousness 
was proved by submission to the lather in heaven, 
and who had promised to give his righteousness to 
those who trusted not in themselves but in Him. 
To all, the announcement of a Person was much 
stranver than the publishing of any theories would 
have been. So far as they thought the preacher 
anything but a silly trifler, he seemed to them, not 
a philosopher, but ‘a setter forth of strange gods ”’ 
(tévwy Samoviwy kataryyeAevs). But any one with 
a novelty was welcome to those who ‘spent their 
time in nothing else but either to hear or to tell 
some new thing.’’ They brought him therefore to 
the Areopacus, that he might make a formal expo- 
sition of his doctrine to an assembled audience. 

We are not to think here of the Couneil or 
Court, renowned in the oldest Athenian history, 
which took its name from Mars’ Hill, but only of 
the elevated spot where the council met, not covered 
in, but arranved with benches and steps of stone, 
so ag to forma convenient place for a public ad- 
dress. Here the Apostle delivered that wonderfu. 
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discourse, reported in Acts xvii. 22-31, which 
seems as fresh and instructive for the intellect of 
the 19th century as it was for the intellect of the 
arst. In this we have the Pauline Gospel as it 
addressed itself to the speculative mind of the 
cultivated Greeks. How the ‘report’? was ob- 
tained by the writer of the history we have no 
means of knowing. Possibly we have in it notes 
written down before or after the delivery of this 
address by St. Paul himself. Short as it is, the 
fourm is as perfect as the matter is rich. The 
loftiness and breadth of the theology, the dignity 
and delicacy of the argument, the absence of self, 
the straightforward and = reverent nature of the 
testimony delivered — all the characteristics so 


strikingly displayed in this speeeh, — help us to | 


understand what kind of a teacher had now ap- 
peared in the Grecian world. St. Paul, it is well 
understood, did not begin with calling the Athe- 
nians ‘+ tuo superstitivus.’’ | perecive you,”’ he 
said, ‘to be eminently religious.’ «@ Ile had ob- 
served an altar inscribed ‘Ayvwotw Oca, ‘To the 
unknown God.’ % It meant, no doubt, «To sone 
unknown God.”? «IT come,” he said «as the mes- 
senger of that unknown God.’? And then he pro- 
eceds to speak of God in terms which were not 
altovether new to Grecian ears. They had heard 
of a God who had made the world and all things 
therein, and even of Que who gave to all life, and 
breath, and all things. © But they had never learnt 
the next lesson which was now taught them. It 
Was a special truth of the new dispersation, that 
‘God had made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, having de- 
termined the times assigned to them, and the 
bounds of their habitation, that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him.) (Mans? [ini, Amer. ed.) 

Comparing it with the teaching given to other 
audiences, we perceive that it laid hold of the 
deepest. convictions which had ever been given to 
Greeks, whilst at the same time it encountered the 
stronyest prejudices of Greeks. We see, as at Lys- 
tra, that an apostle of Christ had no need to refer 
to the Jewish Scriptures, when he spoke to those 
who had not received them. Ile could speak to 
men as God's children, and subjects of God's edu- 
cating discipline, and was only bringing them fur- 
ther tidings of Him whom they had been always 
feeling after. Tle presehted to them the Son of 
Man as acting in the power of Hin who had made 
all nations, and who was not far from any single 
man. Tle began to speak of [lim as risen from the 
dead, and of the power of a new life which was in 
llim for men; but his audience would not hear of 
Ifim who thus elaimed their personal allegiance. 
Some mocked, others more courteously, talked of 
hearing him again another time. The Apostle 
wained but few converts at Athens, and he soon 
took his departure and came to Corinth. 

Athens still retained its old intellectual predom- 
inanee; but Corinth was the political and commer- 
ciai capital of Greece. It was in places of living 
activity that St. Paul labored longest and most 





a See, in confirmation, passages quoted from ancient 
authors fn Conybeare and Howson, {. 389, &c. 

b * No doubt deo, as of the nature of 2 proper name, 
may be definite without the article; but it is more 
naturally indefinite here, the conception being that of 

God dimly revealed to their consciousness, in ad- 
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successfully, as formerly at Antioch, now at Corinth, 
and afterwards at Ephesus. The rapid spread of 
the Gospel was obviously promoted by the preach. 
ing of it in cities where men were continually 
coming and going; but besides this consideration, 
we may be sure that the Apostle escaped gladly 
from dull ignorance on the one side, and from phi- 
losophical dilettantism on the other, to places ir 
which the real business of the world was 
done. The Gospel, though unworldly, was yeta 
message to practical and inquiring men and it had 
more affinity to work of any kind than to torpor or 
to intellectual frivolity. One proof of the whole- 
some agreement between the following of Christ 
and ordinary labor was given by St. Paul himself 
during his stay at Uorinth. Here, as at Thessa- 
lonica, he chose to earn his own subsistence by 
working at his trade of tent-making. This trade 
brought him into close connection with two persons 
who became distinguished as believers in Christ, 
Aquila and Priscilla. They were Jews, and had 
lately lett Rome, in consequence of an edict of Clau- 
dius [see CLAUDIUS]; and ag they also were tent- 
makers, St. Paul ‘abode with them and wrought.” 
Laboring thus on the six days, the Apostle went 
to the synagogue on the Sabbath, and there by ex- 
pounding the Scriptures sought to win both Jews 
and proselytes to the belief that Jesus was the 
Christ. 

lle was testifying with unusual effort and anxiety 
(cuvelyxeto Tw Adyw), When Silas and Timothy 
eame from Macedonia, and joined him. We are 
left in some uncertainty as to what the movements 
of Silas and Timothy had been, since they were 
with Paul at Berea. From the statements in the 
Acts (xvii. 15, 16) that Paul, when he reached 
Athens, desired Silas und Timotheus to come to him 
with all speed, and waited for them there, com- 
pared with those in 1 Thess. (iii. 1, 2), « When we 
could no longer forbear, we thought it good to be 
left at Athens alone, and sent Timotheus, our bro- 
ther, and minister of God, and our fellow-laborer in 
the Gospel of Christ, to establish you and to com- 
fort you concerning your faith,”’ — Paley (Hore Pau- 
line, 1 Thess. No. iv. ) reasonably argues that Silas 
and Timothy had come to Athens, but had soon 
heen dispatched thence, Timothy to Thessalonica, 
and Silas to Philippi, or elsewhere. From Macedo- 
nia they came together, or about the same time, to 
Corinth; and their arrival was the occasion of the 
writing of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

This is the first ¢ extant example of that work 
by which the Apostle Paul has served the Church 
of all ages in as eminent a degree as he labored at 
the founding of it in his lifetime. All commen- 
tators upon the New Testament have been accus- 
tomed to notice the points of coincidence between 
the history in the Acts, and these Letters, Paley's 
Hore Pauline is famous as a special work upon 
this subject. But more recently, important attempts 
have been made to estimate the Epistles of St. Paul 
more broadly, by considering them in their mutual 
order and relations, and in their bearing upon the 
question of the dev elopment of the writer's teach- 





dition to all the gods, so called, acknowledged by 
them. H. 

c Ewald believes, rather capriciously, that the Se 
ond Ep. to the Thess. was written irst, and was seat 
from Bereea (Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus. 
pp. 17, 18). 
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wy. Such attempts ¢ must lead to a better under-| Paul’s departure from Corinth. [THESSALU- 
standing of the epistles themselves, and to a finer| NIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE.] The Thessa- 
appreciation of the Apostle’s nature and work. It| lonians had been disturbed by announcements that 
is notorious that the order of the epistles in the} those convulsions of the world which all Christians 
book of the N. T. is not their real, or chronological | were taught to associate with the coming of Christ 
order. ‘Ihe mere placing of them in their true} were immediately impending. ‘To meet thes 
sequence throws considerable light upon the his-| assertions, St. Paul delivers express predictions ik 
tory; and happily the time of composition of the} a manner not usual with him elsewhere; and whilst 
more important epistles can be stated with sufli- | reaflirming all he had ever taught the Thessalo- 
cient certainty. ‘The two epistles to the Thessalo- | nians to believe respecting the carly coming of the 
nians belong — and these alone — to the present | Saviour and the blessedness of waiting patiently for 
Missionury Journey. The epistles to the Gala-| it, he informs them that certain events, of which he 
tians, Romans, and Corinthians, were written during | had spoken to them, must run their course before 
the next journey. Those to Philemon, the Colos-| the full manifestation of Jesus Christ could come to 
sians, the Iphesians, and the Philippians, belong to| pass. At the end of this epistle St. Paul guards 
the captivity at Rome. With regard to the Pastoral | the Thessalonians against pretended letters from 
Epistles, there are considerable dittculties, which’ him, by telling them that every genuine letter, even 
require to be discussed separately. if not written by his hand throughout, would have 
‘I'wo general reniarks relating to St. Paul’s let-i at least an autograph salutation at the close of it. 
ters may findaplace here. (1.) Thereisnoreason| We return now to the Apostle’s preaching at 
to assume that the extant letters are all that the | Corinth. When Silas and ‘Timotheus came, he 
Apostle wrote. On the contrary, there is a strong: was testifying to the Jews with great earnestness, 
presumption, and some slight positive evidence, | but with little success. So “when they opposed 
that he wrote many which have not been preserved , themselves and blasphemed, he shook out his rai- 
(Jowett, i. p. 195-201, 2d ed.). (2.) We must be on| ment,’* and said to them, in words of warning 
our guard against concluding too much from the | taken from their own prophets (Ez. xxxiii. 4): 
contents and style of any epistle, as to the fixed |‘ Your blood be upon your own heads; Iam clean, 
bent of the Apostle's whole mind at the time when | and henceforth will go to the Gentiles.” The ex- 
it was written. We must remember that the| perience of Visidian Antioch was repeating itself. 
epistles to the Thessalonians were written whilst | ‘Phe Apostle went, as he threatened, to the Gen- 
St. Paul was deeply absorbed in the peculiar cir-/ tiles, and began to preach in the house of a pros- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church; and that] elyte named Justus. Already one distinguished 
the epistles to the Corinthians were written befween | Jew had become a believer, Crispus, the ruler of 
those to the Galatians and the Romans. These/| the synagogue, mentioned (1 Cor. i. 14) as baptized 
facts are sufficient to remind us of the versatility | by the Apostle himself; and many of the Gentile 
of the Apostle’s mind ; — to show us how thoroughly | inhabitants were receiving the Gospel and being 
the feelings and ideas suggested to him by the cir-| baptized. ‘The envy and rage of the Jews, there- 
cumstances upon which he was dwelling had the | fore, were excited in an unusual degree, and seem 
wer to mould his utterances. to have pressed upon the spirit of St. Paul. He 
The First Epistle to the Thessalonians was prob- | was therefore encouraged by a vision of the Lord, 
ably written soon after his arrival at Corinth, and} who appeared to him by night, and said, ‘ Be not 
before he turned from the Jews to the Gentiles. Itj afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace; for I 
was drawn from St. Paul by the arrival of Sil with thee, and no man shall set on thee, to 








and Timothy. [TirssaLontans, lirst Epristvr | hurt thee; for [ have much people in this city.” 
TO THE.| ‘The largest portion of it consists of an | Corinth was to be an important seat of the Chureh 
impassioned recalling of the facts and feelings of | of Christ, distinguished, not only by the number 
the time when the Apostle was personally with them. | of believers, but also by the variety and the fruit- 
But we perceive gradually that those expectations | fulness of the teaching to be given there. At this 
which he had taught them to entertain of the ap-| time St. Paul himself stayed there for a year and 
pearing and presence of the Lord Jesus Christ had | six months, teaching the word of God amongst 
undergone some corruption. ‘There were symptoms | them.” 

in the Thessalonian church of a restlessness which! Corinth was the chief city of the province of 
speculated on the times and seasons of the future, | Achaia, and the residence of the proconsul. Dur- 
and found present duties flat and unimportant.| ing St. Paul's stay, we find the proconsular office 
This evil tendency St. Paul seeks to correct, by | held by Gallio, a brother of the philosopher Seneca. 
reviving the first spirit of faith and hope and mu-| [GALLIo.] Before him the Apostle was summoned 
tual fellowship, and by setting forth the appearing {by his Jewish enemies, who hoped to bring the 
of Jesus Christ — not indeed as distant, but as the | Roman authority to bear upon him as an innovator 
full shining of a day of which all believers in Christ |in religion. But Gallio perceived at once, before 
were already children. ‘The ethical characteristics | Paul could ‘open his mouth’? to defend himself, 
apparent in this letter, the degree in which St.| that the movement was due to Jewish prejudice, 
Paul identified himself with his friends, the entire | and refused to go into the question. ‘If it be a 
surrender of his existence to his calling as a preacher | question of words and names and of your law,’’ he 
of Christ, his anxiety for the good fume and well- | said to the Jews, speaking with the tolerance of a 
being of his converts, are the same which will re-| Roman magistrate, “look ye to it; for I will be no 
appear continually. What interval of time sepa-| judge of such matters.” Then a singular scene 
rated the Second Letter to the Thessalonians from | occurred. The Corinthian spectators, either favor- 
the First, we have no means of judging, except| ing St. Paul, or actuated only by anger against the 
that the later one was certainly written before St. | Jews, seized on the principal person of those who 








Sendschreiben, etc.), and of Dr. Wordsworth (Epistle: 
of St. Paul), may be named. 


@ Amongst these, the works of Prof. Jowett (Epis- 
des to the Thess., Gal., and Kom.), of Ewald (Die 
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had brought the charge, and beat him before the 
judement-seat.. (See on the other hand Ewald, 
Geschichte, vi. 463-460.) Gallio left these relig- 
rwous quarrels to settle themselves. The Apostle 
therefore was not allowed to be “ hurt,’ and re- 
tained some time longer at Corinth unmolested. 

We do not eather from the subsequent epistles 
to the Corinthians many details of the founding of 
the Church at Corinth. The main body of the 
believers consisted of Gentiles, — («+ Ye know that 
ye were Gentiles,’ 1 Cor. xii. 2). But, partly from 
the number who had been proselytes, partly from 
the mixture of Jews, it had so far a Jewish char- 
acter, that St. Paul could speak of “ our fathers ” 
as having been under the cloud (1 Cor. x. 1). 
‘The tendency to intellectual display, and the trathe 
of sophists in philosophical theories, which pre- 
vailed at Corinth, made the Apostle more than 
usually anxious to be independent in his life and 
simple in bearing his witness. He wrought for his 
living that he might not appear to be taking fees 
of his pupils (1 Cor. ix. 18); and he put the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ, crucified and risen, in the 
place of all doctrines (1 Cor. ti. 1-5, xv. 3, 4). 
What wave infinite significance to his simple state- 
ments, was the nature of the Christ who had been 
crneified, and his relation to men. Concerning 
these mysteries St. Paul had uttered a wisdom, not 
of the world, but of God, which had commended 
itself chietly to the humble and simple. Of these 
God had chosen and called not a few + into the fel- 
lowship of His Son Jesus Christ the Lord of men” 
(1 Cor. ji. 6, 7, 1. 27, 9). 

Having been the instrument of accomplishing 
this work, St. Paul took his departure for derusa- 
lem, wishing to attend a festival there. Before 
leaving Greece, he cut off his hair @ at Cenchrew, in 
fulfillment of a vow. We are not told where or 
why he had made th: vow; and there is considera- 
ble difficulty in reeoneiling this act with the re- 
ceived customs of the Jews. [Vows.] A pas- 
save in Josephus, if rightly understood (B. J. ii. 
15, $1), mentions a vow which included, besides a 
sacrifice, the cutting of the hair and the beginning 
of an abstinence from wine 30 days before the 
sicrifice. Hf St. Paul's was such a vow, he was 
yoing to offer up a sacrifice in the ‘Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and the © shearing of his head *’ was a pre- 
liminary to the sacrifice. ‘The principle of the 
vow, whatever it was, must have been the same as 
that. of the Nazarite vow, which St. Paul after- 
wards countenanced at Jerusalem, [NAZARITE, 
p. 2075 a] ‘There is therefore no ditliculty in 
supposing him to have followed in this instanee, for 
some reason not explained to us, a custom of his 
countrymen. — When he sailed from the Isthmus, 
Aquila and Priscilla went with him as_ far as 
Ephesus. Paul paid a visit to the synagogue at 
Ephesus, but would not stay. He was anxious to 
be at Jerusalem for the approaching feast, but he 
promised, God willing, to return to them waain. 
Leaving Ephesus, he sailed to Cresarea, and from 
thence went up to Jerusalem, and © saluted the 
Chureh.”” It is argued (Wieseler, pp. 48-50), 
from considerations founded on the suspension of 
navigation during the winter months, that the fes- 
tival was probably the Pentecost. From Jerusalem, 
almost immediately, the Apostle went down to An- 





ee — 


@ Acts xviii. 18. The act may be that of Aquila, 
put the historian certainly seems to be speaking not 
af him, but of St. Paul. 
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tioch, thus returning to the same place from which 
he had started with Silas. 

Third Missionary Journey, including the say 
at /phesus (Acts xviii. 23-xxi. 17). — Without 
inventing facts or discussions for which we have no 
authority, we may connect with this short visit of 
St. Paul to Jerusalem a very serious raising of the 
whole question, What was to be the relation of 
the new kingdom of Christ to the law and cove- 
nant of the Jews? Such a Church as that at 
Corinth, with its affiliated communities, composed 
chiefly of Gentile members, appeared likely to over- 
shadow y its importance the Mother Church in 
Judza. The jealousy of the more Judaical be- 
lievers, not extinguished by the decision of the 
council at Jerusalem, began now to show itself 
everywhere in the form of an active and intrigu- 
ing party-spirit. This disastrous movement could 
not indeed alienate the heart of St. Paul from the 
Law or the calling or the people of his fathers — 
his antagonism is never directed against these; 
but it drew him into the great conflict of the next 
period of his life, and must have been a sore trial 
to the intense loyalty of his nature. To vindicate 
ithe freedom, as regarded the Jewish Law, of be- 
‘lievers in Christ; but to do this, for the very sake 
of maintaining the unity of the Church ; — was to 
he the earnest labor of the Apostle for some years. 
In thus laboring he was carrying out completely 
the principles laid down by the elder Apostles at 
Jerusalem; and may we not believe that, in deep 
sorrow at appearing, even, to disparage the Law and 
the covenant, he was the more anxious to prove 
his fellowship in spirit with the Church in Judes, 
by “remembering the poor,’’ as “ James, Cephas, 
and John” had desired that he would? (Gal. ii. 
10). ‘The prominence given, during the journeys 
upon which we are now entering, to the collection 
tu be made amongst his churches for the benefit of 
the poor at Jerusalem, seems to indicate such an 
anxiety. The great epistles which belong to this 
period, those to the Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans, show how the “Judaizing ‘* question ex- 
ercised at this time the Apostle’s mind. 

St. Paul “spent some time’? at Antioch, and 
during this stay, as we are inclined to believe, his 
collision with St. Peter (Gal. ii. 11-14), of which 
we have spoken above, took place. [See note }, 
vol. ili. p. 23872.] When he left Antioch, he 
“went over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia 
in order, strengthening all the disciples,” and giv- 
ing orders concerning the collection for the saints 
(1 Cor. xvi. 1). It is probable that the Epistle to 
the Galatians was written soon after this visit. 
[GALATIANS, Epistle TO THE.] When he was 
with them he had found the Christian communi- 
ties infested hy Judaizing teachers. He had “told 
them the truth ” (Gal. iv. 16), he had warned them 
against the deadly tendencies of Jewish exclusive- 
ness, and had re-aflirmed the simple Gospel, con- 
cerning Jesus Christ the Son of God, which he had 
preached to them on his first visit (7d mpdrepov, 
(ial. iv. 13). But after he left them the Judaiz- 
ing doctrine raised its head again. The only 
course left to its advocates was to assail openly the 
authority of St. Paul; and this they did. They 
represented him as haying derived his conmmission 
from the older Apostles, and as therefore acting 
disloyally if he opposed the views ascribed to Peter 
and James. The fickle minds of the Galatian 
Christians were influenced by these hardy asse® 
tions; and the Apostle heard, when he had comé 
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Jown to Ephesus, that his work in Galatia was 
oeing undone, and his converts were being seduced 
‘tom the true faith in Christ. He therefore writes 


the epistle to remonstrate with them — an epistle: 


full of indignation, of warning, of direct and im- 
passioned teaching. He recalls to their minds the 
Gospel which he had preached amonyst them, and 
asserts in solemn and even awful language its abso- 
lute truth (i. 8, 9). He declares that he had re- 
ceived it directly frum Jesus Christ the Lord, and 
that his position towards the other Apostles had 
always been that, not of a pupil, but of an inde- 
pendent fellow-laborer. He sets before them Jesus 
the Crucified, the Son of God, as the fulfillment of 
the promise made to the fathers, and as the pledge 
and giver of freedom to men. He declares that in 
Him, and by the power of the Spirit of sonship 
sent down through Him, men have inherited the 
rights of adult sons of God; that the condition 
represented by the Law was the inferior and prepr- 
atory stage of boyhood. Ile then, most earnestly 
and tenderly, impresses upon the Galatians the 
responsibilities of their fellowship with Christ. the 
Crucified, urging them to fruitfulness in all the 
graces of their spiritual calling, and especially to 
brotherly consideration and unity. 

This letter was, in all probability, sent from 
Ephesus. This was the goal of the Apostle’s jour- 
heyiugs through Asia Minor. He came down upon 
Ephesus from the upper districts (r& avwrepixa 
Bepn) of Phrygia. What Antioch was tor “ the 
region of Syria and Cilicia,” what Corinth was for 
Greece, what /tume was — we may add — for 
Italy and the West, that “phesus was for the im- 
portant province called Asia. Indeed, with refer- 
ence to the spread of the Church Catholic, Kphe- 
sus occupied the central position of all. ‘This was 
the mecting place of Jew, of Greek, of Roman, 
and of Oriental. Accordingly, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was to stay a long time here, that he 
might found a Strong Church, which should be a 
kind of mother-church to Christian communities 
in the neighboring cities of Asia. 
ide en in the preparation of the world 
Senate of Christ presents itself at the 
sak nie the Apostle’s work at Ephesus. Ile 
about twelve eo etnediseiples, (a ivas pabyras) — 
aie Cie number, — of whom he is led to 
believed 2 TT ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye 
lear ar ae a Answered, No, we did not even 
thei caved - eing a Holy Ghost, Unto what 
a Unis fools were ye baptized ? And they 
Lantized ie ns baptism. Then said Paul, John 
to the peopl us baptism of repentance, saying 
a ee : dat they should believe on him who 
dite awe a ter him, that is, on Josus. Ilearing 
Jeaie mae _ baptized into the name of the Lord 
then i When Paul had laid his hands upon 

» He Holy Ghost came upon them, and they 
began to speak wi ye is 
(Acts, xix i “ue with tongues and to prophesy ' 
incident with ¢ amg is obvious to compare this 
m Samaria, a i Apostolic act of Peter and John 
Apostolic ligne: to see in it an assertion of the full 
ing of it, we ty of Vaul. But besides this bear- 
more than i ihe ju it: indications which suggest 
ual movemente distinctly express, as to the spirit- 

of that age. hese twelve disci- 


@ * Itwo + 
power euieKe M1 Portan t, says Neander, that the Divine 
Itriking mann panied the Gospel should, in some 

er, exhibit its superiority to the magic 


Which preyailo. 
diled go extensively at Ephesus, and which, 


a 
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ples are mentioned immediately after Apollos, who 
also had been at Ephesus just before St. Paul's 
arrival, and who had taught diligently concerning 
Jesus (ra wept rov ‘Inaod), knowing only thé 
baptism of John. But Apollos was of Alexandria, 
trained in the intelligent and inquiring study of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, which had been fostered by 
the Greek culture of that capital. We are led te 
suppose, therefore, that a knowledge of the baptisn 
of John and of the ministry of Jesus had spreag 
widely, and had been received with favor by some 
of those who knew the Scriptures most thoroughly, 
before the message concerning the exaltation of 
Jesus and the descent of the Holy Ghost had been 
received. What the exact belief of Apollos and 
these twelve “ disciples” was concerning the ehar- 
acter and work of Jesus, we have no means of 
knowing. But we gather that it was wanting in a 
recognition of the full lordship of Jesus and of the 
ift of the Holy Ghost. ‘The, Pentecostal faith was 
communicated to Apollos by Aquila and Priscilla, 
to the other disciples of the Baptist by St. Paul. 

The Apostle now entered upon his usual work. 
He went into the synazovue, aud for three months 
he spoke openly, disputing and persuading concern- 
ing “the kingdom of God." At the end of this 
time the obstinacy and opposition of some of the 
Jews led him to vive up frequenting the synagogue, 
and he established the believers as a separate 
society, meeting “in the school of Tyrannus.” 
This continued (though we may probably allow 
for an oceasional abseuce of St. Paul) for two 
years. During this time many things occurred, of 
which the historian of the Acts chooses two ex- 
anples, the triumph over magical arts, and the 
great disturbance raised by the silversmiths who 
nade shrines for Artemis; and amongst which we 
are to note further the writing of the lirst Ipistle 
to the Corinthians. 

“God wrought special miracles,’ we are told 
(Suvduers ov ras tuxoveas), “by the hands of 
Paul.”’ “ It is evident that the arts of sorcery and 
mnavic — all those arts which betoken the belief in 
the presence of a spirit, but not of a Holy Spirit — 
were flourishing here in great luxuriance.  Jivery- 
thine in the history of the Old or New ‘Testament 
would sugvest the thought that the exhibitions of 
Divine power took a more startling form where 
superstitions grounded mainly on the reverence for 
diabolical power were prevalent: that they were the 
procliumations of a beneficent and orderly govern- 
ment, which had been manifested to counteract and 
overcome one that was irregular and malevolent ”’ 
(Maurice, Unity of the New Testament, p. 515). 
The powers of the new kingdom took a form more 
nearly resembling the wonders of the kingdom of 
darkness than was usually adopted, when hand- 
kerchiefs aud aprons from the body of Paul (like 
the shadow of Peter, v. 15) were allowed to be used 
for the healing of the sick and the casting out of 
devils. But it was to be clearly seen that all was 
done by the healing power of the Lord Jesus Him- 
self.¢ Certain Jews, and among them the seven 
sons of one Sceva (not unlike Simon Magus in 
Samaria), fancied that the effect was due to a 
magic formula, an émwdy. They therefore at- 
tempted to exorcise, by saying, “ We adjure you 


by ita apparently great effects, deceived and captivated 
so many. It would have a tendency to rescue men 
from such arts of imposture, and prepare them for 
the reception of the truth. H. 
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by Jesus whom Paul preacheth." 
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But the evil | but warned them solemnly against the licentious- 


spirit, having a voice viven to it, cried out, “‘ Jesus | ness which he perceived to be creeping in amongst 


I know, and Paul [ know, but who are ye?’? And 


the man who was possessed fell furiously upon the | 


exorcists and drove them forth. The result of this 
testimony was that fear fell upon all the inhabitants 
of Ephesus, and the name of the Lord Jesus was 
magnified. And the impression produced bore 
strikiny practical fruits. The city was well known 
for its ’Epéoia ypdupara, forms of incantation, 
which were sold ata high price. Many of those 
who had these books brought them together and 
burned them before all men, and when the cost of 
them was computed it was found to be 50,000 
drach == £1770. So mightily grew the word 
vf the Lord, and prevailed.” 

Whilst St. Paul was at Ephesus his communi- 
eations with the Chureh in Achaia were not alto- 
gether suspended. There is strong reason to believe 
that a personal visit to Corinth was made by him, 
and a letter sent, neither of which is mentioned in 
the Acts. The visit is inferred from = several allu- 
sions in the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians. + Be- 
hold, the third time Iam ready to come to you” 
(2 Cor. xii. 14). © This is the third time I am 
coming to vou’ (2 Cor. xiii. 1). The visit he is 
contemplating is plainly that mentioned in Acts xx. 
2, which took plaice when he finally left Hphesus. 
If that was the dhird, he must have paid a second 
during the time of his residence at Ephesus. It 
seems far-fetched, with Paley (//ore Pauline, 2 
Cor. No. xi.), to conclude that St. Paul is only 
aflirming a dhird intention, and that the second 
intention had net been carried out. ‘The context, 
in both cases, seems to refer plainly to rési/s, and 
not to intentions. Avain, “1 determined this with 
myself, that I would not come again to you in 
heaviness” (waAw éy AUT): 2 Cor. ii. 1. Here 
St. Paul is apparently speaking of a previous visit 
which he had p:id in sorrow of heart. Ile expresses 
an apprehension (2 Cor. xii. 21) lest & again when 
IT come, my God should humble me among you” 
(uh wadAw @dOdvTos wou Tamewvare: pe — the 
wad appearing certainly to refer to rarewaoces 
us much as to éa@dyros). The words in 2 Cor. 
xiii. 2, mpoeipnka Kal mpodéyw, @s mapwy 7d 
Sevtepoy Kal amv vov, may be translated, either 
sas if present the second time,” or ‘as when pres- 
ent the second time.’”’ In the latter case we have 
here a distinet confirmation of the supposed visit. 
The former rendering seems at first sight to exclude 
it: but if we remember that the thought of his 
special admonition is occupying the Apostle’s mind, 
we should naturally understand it, “I forewarn you 
now in my absence, as if 1 were present a second 
time to do it in person;’’ so that he would be 
speaking of the supposed visit as a first, with ref- 
erence {o the purpose which he has in his mind. 
The prima facie sense of these passages implies 
a short visit, which we should place in the first. half 
of the stay at Ephesus. And there are no strong 
reasons why we should not accept that primd fuere 
sense. St. Paul, we may imagine, heard of disor- 
ders which prevailed in the Corinthian Church. 
Apolios had returned to Ephesus some time before 
the Ist. Epistle was written (1 Cor. xvi. 12), and it 
tay have been from him that St. Paul learnt the 
tidings which distressed him. He was moved to go 
himself to see them. Ile stayed but a short time, 


a The manner of the allusion, ci é@yptopayynoa ev 
E¢eow, may imply, as Ewald (Sendschretben, p. 214) 


them. If he went directly by sea to Corinth an 
back, this journry would not occupy much time 
It was very natnral, again, that this visit should 
be followed up by « letter. Either the Apostle’s 
own reflections after his return, or some subsequent 
tidings which reached him, drew from him, it ap- 
pears, a written communication in which he gave 
them some practical advice. ‘I wrote unto you in 
the Epistle not to keep company with fornicators ™ 
(eypawa suiv dv tH emiotoAn: 1 Cor. v. 9). Then, 
at some point not defined in the course of the stay 
at phesus, St. Paul announced to his friends a 
plan of going through Macedonia and Achaia, and 
afterwards visiting Jerusalem; adding, “ After I 
have been there, I must also see Rome.”’ But he 
put off for a while his own departure, and sent 
before him Timothy and Erastus to the churches 
in Macedonia and Achaia, “to bring them into 
remembrance of his ways which were in Christ” 
(1 Cor. iv. 17). 

Whether the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
was written before or after the tumult excited by 
Demetrius cannot be positively asserted. He makes 
an allusion, in that epistle, toa ‘battle with wild 
beasts”? fought at [Ephesus (eOnptoundynoa éy 
"Edéow: 1 Cor. xv. 32), which it is usual to un- 
derstand figuratively, and which is by many con- 
nected with that tumult. But this connection is 
arbitrary, and without much reason. And as it 
would seem from Acts xx. 1 that St. Paul departed 
immediately after the tumult, it is probable that 
the epistle was written before, though not long 
before, the raising of this disturbance. Here then, 
while the Apostle is so earnestly occupied with the 
teaching of believers and inquirers at Ephesus and 
from the neighboring parts of * Asia,” we find 
him throwing all his heart and soul into the eon- 
cerns of the church at Corinth. [CortnTHrang, 
First Epistle TO TIE. ] 

‘There were two external inducements for writing 
this epistle. (1.) St. Paul had received informa- 
tion from members of Chloe's household (éAd6n 
jrot bord THY XAdns, i. 11) concerning the state 
of the church at Corinth. (2.) That church had 
written him a letter, of which the bearers were 
Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaieus, to ask 
his judgment upon various points which were sub- 
mitted to him (vii. 1, xvi. 17). He had learnt 
that there were divisions in the chureh ; that 
parties had been formed which took the names of 
Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, and of Christ (i. H1, 
12); and also that moral and social irreculsrities 
had begun to prevail, of which the most con- 
spicuous and scandalous example was that a be- 
liever had taken his father's wife, without being 
publicly condemned by the church (v. 1, vi. 7, xi. 
17-22, xiv. 33-40). ‘To these evils we must add 
one doctrinal error, of those who said “that there 
was no resurrection of the dead” (xv. 12). It is 
probable that the teaching of Apollos the Alexan- 
drian, which had been characteristie and highly 
successful (Acts xviii. 27, 28), had been the first 
occasion of the “divisions” in the echureh. We 
may take it for granted that his adherents did not 
form themselves into a party until he had eft 
Corinth, and therefore that he had been some time 
with St. Paul at Ephesus. But after he was gone, 


suggests, that he had mentioned this conflict to th 
Corinthians in the previous non-extant letter. 
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She special Alexandrian features of his teaching 
were remembered by those who had delighted to 
hear him. Their Grecian intellect was captivated 
by his broader and more spiritual interpretation of 
the Jewish Scriptures. The connection which he 
taught them to perceive between the revelation 
made to Hebrew rulers and prophets and tlie wis- 
dom by which other nations, and especially their 
own, had been enlightened, dwelt in their minds. 
That which especially occupied the Apollos school 
must have been « philosophy of the Scriptures. 
It was the tendency of this party which seemed to 
the Apostle particularly dangerous amongst the 
Greeks. He hardly seems to refer specially in his 
letter to the other parties, but we can scarcely 
doubt that in what he says about “the wisdom 
which the Greeks sought’ (i. 22), he is referring 
not only to the general tendency of the Greek 
mind, but to that tendency as it had been caught 
and influenced by the teaching of Apollos. It 
gives him an occasion of delivering his most char- 
acteristic testimony. He recognizes wisdom, but 


it is the wisdom of God; and that wisdom was not | 
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What St. Paul here tells us of his own doings 
and movements refers chiefly to the nature of his 
preaching at Corinth (ce. i., ii.); to the hardships 
and dangers of the apostolic life (iv. 9-13); to 
his cherished custom of working for his own living 
(ch. ix.); to the direct revelations he had received 
(xi. 23, xv. 8); and to his present plans (ch. xvi.) 
He bids the Corinthians to raise a collection for the 
ehurch at Jerusalem by laying by something on 
the first day of the week, as he had directed the 
churches in Galatia to do. He says that he shall 
tarry at Ephesus till Pentecost, and then set out 
on a journey tewards Corinth through Macedonia, 
so as perhaps to spend the winter with them. Ie 
expresses hig joy at the coming of Stephanas and 
his companions, and commends them to the respect 
of the church. 

Having despatched this epistle he stayed on at 
Ephesus, where “a great door and effectual was 
opened to him, and there were many adversaries.” 
The affairs of the church of Corinth continued to 
be an object of the gravest anxicty to him, and to 
give him occupation at J¢phesus: but it may be 


only a Yodla or a Adyos through which God had | most convenient to put off the further notice of 
always spoken to all men; it had been perfectly | these till we come to the time when the 2d [pistle 
manifested in Jesus the crucified. Christ crucified | was written. We have now no information as 
was both the Power of God and the Wisdom of to the work of St. Paul at Ephesus, until that 


God. To receive Hiin required a spiritual discern- | tumult occurred which is described in Acts xix. 


ment unlike the wisdom of the great men of thie 
world; a discernment given by the Holy Spirit of 
God, and manifesting itself in sympathy with 
humiliation and in love. 

For a detailed description of the epistles the 
reader is referred to the special articles upon each. 
But it belongs to the history of St. Paul to notice 
the personal characteristics which appear in them. 
We must not omit to observe therefore, in this 
epistle, how loyally the Apostle represents Jesus 
Christ the Crucified as the Lord of men, the Ilead 


24-41. The whole narrative may be read there. 
We learn that “this Paul’? had been so successful, 
not only in [phesus, but “almost throuzhout al. 
Asia,” in turning people from the worship of gods 
made with hands, that the craft of silversmiths, 
who made little shrines for Artemis, were alarmed 
for their manufacture. They raised a great tumult, 
and not being able, apparently, to find Paul, laid 
hands on two of his companions and dravged them 
into the theatre. Paul himself, not willing that 
his friends should suffer in his place, wished to go 


of the body with many members, the Centre of }in amongst the people: but the disciples, sup- 


Unity, the Bond of men to the Father. We should 
mark at the same time how invariably he connects 
the Power of the Spirit with the Name of the Lord 
Jesus. [le meets all the evils of the Corinthian 
Church, the intellectual pride, the party spirit, the 
loose morality, the disregard of decency and order, 
the false belief about the Resurrection, by recalling 
their thoughts to the Person of Christ and to the 
Spirit of God as the breath of a common life to the 
whole body. 

We observe also here, more than elsewhere, the 
tact, universally recognized and admired, with 
which the Apostle discusses the practical problems 
brought before him. The various questions re- 
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ported by the urgent request of certain magistrates 
ealled <Astarchs, dissuaded him from his purpose. 
The account of the proceedings of the mob is 
highly graphic, and the address with which the 
town-clerk finally quiets the people is worthy of a 
discreet and experienced magistrate. Ilis state- 
ment that “these men are neither robbers of 
churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess,”’ is 
an incidental testimony to the temperance of the 
Aposile and his friends in their attacks on the 


‘popular idolatry. But St. Paul is only personally 


concerned in this tumult in so far as it proves 
the deep impression which his teaching had made 
at Ephesus, and the daily danger in which he 


lating to marriage (ch. vii.), the difliculty about | lived. 


meats offered to idols (ce. viii., x.), the behaviour 


proper for women (cc. xi., xiv.), the use of the, 


He had been anxious to depart from Ephesus, 
and this interruption of the work which had kept 


gifts of prophesying and speaking with tongues: him there determined him to stay no longer. He 


(ch. xiv.), are made examples of a treatment which 


may be applied to all such questions. We see | 


set out therefore for Macedonia, and proceeded first 
to ‘Troas (2 Cor. ii. 12), where he might have 


them all discussed with reference to first princi-| preached the Gospel with good hope of success. 
ples; the object, in every practical conclusion, | But a restless anxiety to obtain tidings concerning 
being to guard and assert some permanent prin-|the church at Corinth urged him on, and he ad- 
ciple. We see St. Paul no less a lover of order: vanced into Macedonia, where he met Titus, whe 
and subordination than of freedom. We see him, brought him the news for which he was thirsting. 
glaiming for himself, and prescribing to others: Ke receipt of this intelligence drew from him a 
great variety of conduct in varying circumstances, ‘letter which reveals to us what manner of man St. 
but under the strict obligation of being always! Paul was when the fountains of his heart were 
grue to Christ, and always seeking the highest good stirred to their inmost depths. [CorinrH1Ans, 
of men. Such a character, so steadfast in motive! Seconp EristLe To THE.] low the agitation 
and aim, 60 versatile in action, it would be difficult | which expresses itself in every sentence of this 
indeed to find elsewhere in history. etter was excited, is one of the most interesting 
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auestions we have to consider. Every reader may 
perceive that, on passing from the [irst Ipistle to 
the Seeond, the seene is almost entirely changed. 
In the First, the faults and difliculties of the 
Corinthian Chureh are before us. The Apostle 
writes of these, with spirit indeed and emotion, as 
he always does, but without passion or disturb- 
anee. Tle calmly asserts his own authority over 
the chureh, and threatens to deal severely with 
offenders. In the Second, he writes as one whose 
personal relations with those whom he addresses 
Lave underecne a most painful shock. The acute 
pain given by former tidings, the comfort yielded 
by the account whieh Titus brought, the vexation 
of a sensitive mind at the necessity of self-asser- 
tion, contend together for utterance. Whiat lad 
oceasioned this excitement ? 

We have seen that Timothy had been sent from 
Ephesus to Macedonia and Corinth. Te had re- 
joined St. Paul when he wrote this Second [pistle, 
for he is associated with him in the salutation (2 
Cor. 1.1). We have no account, either in’ the 
Acts or in the epistles, of this journey of Timothy, 
and some have thought it probable that he never 
reached Corinth. Let us suppose, however, that 
he arrived there soon after the First Epistle, con- 
veyved by Stephanas and others, had been received 
by the Corinthian Church. Ile found that a 
movement had arisen in the heart of that Chureh 
which threw (let us suppose) the case of the in- 
cestuous person (1 Cor, vy. 1-5) into the shade. 
This was a deliberate and sustained attack upon 
the Apostolic authority and personal integrity of 
the Apostie of the Gentiles. The party-spirit 
which, before the writing of the First Epistle, had 
been content with underrating the powers of Paul 
compared with those of Apollos, and with protest- 
ing against the laxity of his dbctrine of freedom, 
had been fanned into aflame by the arrival of some 
person or persons who came from the Judean 
Church, armed with letters of commendation, and 
who openly questioned the commission of hin 
whom they proclimed to be a self-constituted 
Apostle (2 Cor. iit. 1, xi. 4, 12-15). As the spirit. 
of opposition and detraction grew strong, the tongue 
of some member of the chureh (more probably a 
Corinthian than the stranger himself) was loosed. 
He scofled at St. Paul's courave and constancy, 
pointing to his delay in coming to Corinth, and 
making light of his threats (i. 17, 23). Ile de- 
manded_ proofs of his Apostleship (xii. 11, 12). 
He derided the weakness of his personal presence, 
and the simplicity of his speech (x. 10). Tle even 
threw out insinuations touching the personal hon- 
esty and self-devotion of St. Paul (i. 12, xii. 17, 
18). When some such attack was made openly 
upon the Apostle, the church had not immediately 
called the offender to account; the better spirit of 
the believers being cowed, apparently, by the con- 
fidence and assumed authority of the assailants 
of St. Paul. A report of this melancholy state 
of things was brought to the Apostle by Timothy 
or by others; aud we can imagine how it must 
have wounded his sensitive and most affectionate 
nature, and also how critical the juncture must 
have seemed to him for the whole Western Church. 
Ue innnediately sent off Titus to Corinth, with a 
etter containing the sharpest rebukes, wsing the 
authority which had been denied, and threatening 
to enforce it speedily by his personal preseiree (ii. 
2, 3, vit. 8). As soon as the letter was gone — 
bow natural a trait! -— he began to repent of 
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having written it. He must have hated the ap 
pearance of claiming homage to himself; his hart 
must have been sore at the requital of his love; 
he must have felt the deepest anxiety as to the 
issue of the struggle. We can well believe him 
therefore when he speaks of what he had suffered: 
“ Out of much affliction and anguish of heart I 
wrote to you with many tears " (ii. 4); ‘I had no 
rest in my spirit (ii. 13); ‘Our flesh had no 
rest, bit we were troubled on every side; without 
were fightinys, within were fears’’ (vii. 5). It 
appears that he could not bring himself to hasten 
to Corinth so rapidly as be had intended (i. 15, 
1): he would wait, till he heard news which might 
make his visit a happy instead of a painful one 
(ii. 1). When he had reached Macedonia, Titus, 
as we have seen, met him with such i 
tidings. The offender had been rebuked by the 
church, and had made submission (ii. 6, 7); the 
old spirit of love and reverence towards St. Paul 
had been awakened, and had poured itself forth in 
warn) expressions of shame and grief and penitence. 
The cloud was now dispelled; fear and pain gave 
place to hope and tenderness and thankfulness 
But even now the Apostle would not start at ones 
for Corinth. He may have had important work to 
do in Macedonia. But another letter would smooth 
the way still more effectually for his personal visit; 
and he accordingly wrote the Second Epistle, and 
sent. it hy the hands of ‘Titus and two other brethren 
to Corinth. 

When the epistle is read in the light of the 
circumstances we have supposed, the symptoms it 
displays of a highly wrought personal sensitiveness, 
land of a kind of ebb and flow of emotion, are as 
intelligible as they are noble and beautiful. Noth- 
ing but a temporary interruption of mutual regard 
‘could have made the joy of sympathy so deep and 
‘fresh. If he had been the object of a personal 
attack, how natural for the Apostle to write as he 
does in ii, 5-10. Tn vii. 12, “he that suffered 
wrong "' is Paul himself. All his protestations 
relating to his Apostolic work, and his solemn 
appeals to God and Christ, are in place; and we 
enter into his feelings as he asserts his own sin- 
cerity and the openness of the truth which he 
taught in the Gospel (ce. iii., iv.). We see what 
lsustained him in his self-assertion; he knew that 
jhe did not preach himself, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord. lis own weakness became an argument to 
him, which he can use to others also, of the power 
of God working in him. Knowing his own fel- 
lowship with Christ, and that this fellowship was 
the right of other men too, he would be persuasive 
ior severe, as the cause of Christ and the good of 
men might require (cc. iv.,v.). If he was appear- 
ing to set himself up against the churches in 
Judea, he was the more anxious that the collection 
which he was making for the benefit of those 
churches should prove his sympathy with them by 
its largeness. Again he would recur to the main- 
jtenance of his own authority as an Apostle of 
Christ, against those who impeached it. He would 
make it understood that spiritual views, spiritual 
, powers, were read; that if he knew no man after 
the flesh, and did not war after the flesh, he was 
not the less able for the building up of the church 
(ch. x.). He would ask them to excuse his anx- 
‘jous jealousy, his folly and excitement, whilst he 
gloried in the practical proofs of his Apostolie 
commission, and in the infirmities which made the 
j power of God more ma~ifest; and be would plead 
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with them earnestly that they would give him no 
occasion to find fault or to correct them (cc. x1., 
xii., xiii.). 

The hypothesis upon which we have interpreted 
this epistle is not that which is most commonly 
received. According to the more common view, 
the offender is the incestuous person of 1 Cor. y., 
and the letter which proved so sharp but wholesome 
a medicine, the First Npistle. But this view does 
not account so satisfactorily for the whole tone of 
the epistle, and for the particular expressions re- 
lating to the offender; nor does it fid places so 
consistently for the missions of Timothy and Titus. 
It does not seem likely that St. Paul would have 
treated the sin of the man who took his father’s 
wife as an offense against himself, nor that he 
would have spoken of it by preference as a wrong 
(ad:eia) done to another (supposed to be the 
father). The view we have adopted is said, in 
De Wette’s Fxegetisches Handbuch, to have been 
held, in whole or in part, by Bleek, Credner, Ols- 
hausen, and Neander. More recently it has been 
advocated with great force by Ewald, in his Send- 
schresben des A. P. pp. 223-232. The ordinary 
account is retained by Stanley, Alford, and David- 
son, and with some hesitation by Conybeare and 
Howson. 

The particular nature of this epistle, as an 
appeal to facts in favor of his own Apostolic au- 
thority, leads to the mention of many interesting 
features of St. Paul's life. His summary, in xi. 
23-28, of the hardships and dangers through which 
he had gone, proves to us how little the history in 
the Acts is to be regarded as a complete account 
of what he did and suffered. Of the particular 
facts stated in the following words, “Of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save one; thirice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been 
in the deep,’ — we know only of one, the beating 
by the magistrates at Philippi, from the Acts. 
The daily burden of the care of all the churches” 
seems to imply a wide and constant range of com- 
munication, by visits, messengers, and letters, of 
which we have found it reasonable to assume ex- 
amples in his intercourse with the Church of 
Corinth. The mention of “visions and revelations 
of the Lord,’ and of the “thorn (or rather stase) 
in the flesh,” side by side, is peculiarly character- 
istic both of the mind and of the experiences of 
St. Paul. As an instance of the visions, he alludes 
to a trance which had befallen him fourteen years 
before, in which he had been caught up into para- 
dise, and had heard unspeakable words. Whether 
this vision may be identified with any that is re- 
corded in the Acts must depend on chronolovical 
considerations: but the very expressions of St. Paul 
in this place would rather lead us not to think of 
an occasion in which words (hat could be reported 
were spoken. We observe that he speaks with the 
deepest. reverence of the privilege thus granted to 
him; but he distinctly declines to ground anything 
upon it as regards other men. Let them judge 
him, he says, not by any such pretensions, but by 
facts which were cognizable to them (xii. 1-6). 
And he would not, even inwardly with himself, 
glory in visions and revelations without remem- 
bering how the Lord had guarded him from being 
puffed up by them. A stake in the flesh (oxddop 
TH capi) was given him, a messenger of Satan to 
buffet him, lest he should be exalted above measure. 
The ditlvrent interpretations which have prevailed 
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of this oxddop have a certain historical signifi- 
cance. (1.) toman Catholic divines have inclined 
to understand by it strong sensual temptation 
(2.) Luther and his followers take it to mean 
temptations to wnbelief. But neither of these 
would be ‘infirmities’? in which St. Paul could 
“glory.” (3.) It is almost the unanimous opinion 
of modern divines— and the authority of the an- 
cient fathers on the whole is in favor of it — that 
the gxddop represents some vexatious bodily tn- 
Jirmity (see especially Stanley ze loco). It is 
plainly what St. Paul refers to in Gal. iv. 14: 
“My temptation in my flesh ye despised not ner 
rejected.” This infirmity distressed him so much 
that he besought the Lord thrice that it might 
depart from him. But the Lord answered, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength. is 
made perfect in weakness.’”? We are to understand 
therefore the afHliction as remaining; but Paul is 
more than resigned under it, he even glories in it 
as a means of displaying more purely the power 
of Christ in him. ‘That we are to understand the 
Apostle, in accordance with this passage, as labor- 
ing under some degree of ill-health, is clear enough. 
But we must remember that his constitution was 
at least strony enough, as a matter of fact, to 
earry him through the hardships and anxieties and 
toils which he himself describes to us, and to sus- 
tain the pressure of the long imprisonment at 
Cisarea and in Rome. 

After writing this epistle, St. Paul travelled 
through Macedonia, perhaps to the borders of 
IbLynicum (Rom. xv. 19), and then carried out 
the intention of which he had spoken so often, and 
arrived himself at Corinth. The narrative in the 
Acts tells us that “when he had gone over those 
parts (Macedonia), and had given them much ex- 
hortation, he came into Greece, and there abode 
three months "’ (xx. 2, 3). There is only one inci- 
dent which we can connect with this visit to 
Greece, but that is a very important one — the 
writing of another great epistle, addressed to the 
Church at Rome. [Romans, Evisrie 10 THE.) 
That this was written at this time from Corinth 
appears from passages in the epistle itself, and has 
never been doubted. 

{t would be unreasonable to suppose that St. 
Paul was insensible to the mighty associations 
which connected themselves with the name of 
Rome. ‘The seat of the imperial government to 
which Jerusalem itself, with the rest of the world, 
was then subject, must have been a grand object to 
the thoughts of the Apostle from his infancy up- 
wards. He was himself a citizen of Rome; he 
had come repeatedly under the jurisdiction of 
Roman magistrates; he had enjoyed the benefits 
of the equity of the Roman law, and the justice of 
Roman administration. And, besides its universal 
supremacy, Rome was the natural head of the Gen- 
tile world, as Jerusalem was the head of the Jew- 
ish world. In this august city Paul had many 
friends and brethren. Romans who had travelled 
into Greece and Asia, strangers from Greece and 
Asia who had gone to settle at Rome, had heard of 
Jesus Christ and the kingdom of Heaven from 
Paul himself or from other preachers of Christ, 
and had formed themselves into a community, of 
which a good report had gone forth throughout 
the Christian world. We are not surprised there- 
fore to hear that the Apostle was very anxious to 
visit Rome. It was his fixed intention to go to 
Rome, and from Rome to extend his journey as far 
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as Spain (Rom. xv. 24.28). He would thus bear 
his witness, both in the eapital and to the extremi- 
ties of the Western or Gentile world. For the 
present he could not go on from Corinth to Lome, 
beeause he was drawn by a special errand to Jeru- 
salem — where indeed he was likely enough to 
meet with dangers and dekuvs (xv. 25-32). But 
from Jerusalem he proposed to turn Romewards. 
In the mean while he would write them a letter 
from Corinth. 

The letter is a substitute for the personal visit 
which he had longed © for many vears"’ to pay: 
and, as he would have made the visit, so now he 
writes the letter, Gecause he is the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Of this otlice, to speak in common lan- 
guace, St. Paul was proud. All the Jabors and 
dancers of it he would willingly encounter; and 
he would also jealously maintain its dignity and its 
powers. He held it of Christ, and Christ's com- 
nussion should not be dishonored. — Ele represents 
himself grandly as a priest, appointed to offer up 
the faith of the Gentile world as a sacrifice to God 
(xy. 160. And he then proceeds to speak with 
pride of the extent and independence of bis Apos- 
tolic labors. It is in harmony with this lancuage 
that he should) address the Roman Chureh as con- 
sisting mainly of Gentiles: but we find that he 
speaks to them as to persons deeply interested in 
Jewish questions (see Prof. Jowett’s and Bp. Col- 
enso’s /ntroductions to the Epistle). 

To the church thus composed, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles writes to declare and commend the 
Gospel which he everywhere preaches. That Gos- 
pel was invariably the announcement of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, the Lord of men, who was 
nade man, died, and was raised again, and whom 
his heralds present to the faith and obedience of 
mankind. Sueh oa Knpuypa might be variously 
commended to ditlerent hearers. In speaking to 
the Roman Chureh, St. Paul represents the chict 
value of it as consisting in the fact that, through 
it, the righteousness of God, as a righteousness not 
for God only, but also for men, was revealed. It 
is natural to ask what led him to choose and dwell 
upon this aspect of Iis proclamation of Jesus 
Christ. The following answers suggest them- 
selves: — (1.) As he looked upon the condition 
of the Gentile world, with that coup @ ail which 
the writing of a letter to the Roman Church was 
likely to sugeest, he was struck by the awful wick- 
edness, the utter dissolution of moral ties, whieh 
has made that age infamous. His own. terrible 
summary (i. 21-52) is well known to be confirmed 
by other contemporary evidence. The profligacy 
which we shudder to read of was constantly under 
St. Paul's eye. Alone with the evil he saw also 
the bevinnings of God's judgment upon it. He 
saw the miseries and disasters, begun and impend- 
ine, which proved that God in heaven would not 
tolerate the unrighteousness of men. (2.) As he 
looked upon the condition of the Jewish people, he 
saw them claiming an exclusive righteousness, 
which, however, had manifestly no power to pre- 
serve them from being really unrighteous. (3.) 
Mivht not the thoueht also occur to him, as a 
Romau citizen, that the empire which was now 
falling to pieces through unrighteousness had been 
built up by righteousness, by that love of order 
and that acknowledgment of rights which were the 
great endowment of the Roman people? Whether 
we lay any stress upon this or not, it seems clear 
that to one contemplating the world from St. 
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Paul's point of view, no thought would be so 
naturally suggested us that of the need of the true 
Righteousness for the two divisions of mankind. 
How he expounds that God's own righteousness 
was shown, in Jesus Christ, to be a righteous- 
ness which men might trust in — sinners though 
they were, —and by trusting in it submit to it, 
and so receive it as to show forth the fruits of 
it in their own lives; how he declares the union 
of men with Christ as subsisting in the Divine 
idea and as realized by the power of the Spirit, — 
may be seen in the epistle itself. The remarkable 
exposition contained in ch. ix., x., xi., illustrates 
the personal character of St. Paul, by showing the 
intense love for his nation which he retained 
through all his struggles with unbelieving Jews 
and Judaizing Christians, and by what hopes he 
reconciled himself to the thought of their unbelief 
and their punishment. Having spoken of this 
subject, he goes on to exhibit in practical counsels 
the same love of Christian unity, moderation, and 
ventleness, the same respect for social order, the 
sume tenderness for weak consciences, and the 
same expectation of the Lord’s coming and confi- 
dence in the future, which appear more or less 
strongly in all his letters. 

Betore his departure from Corinth, St. Paul was 
joined again by St. Luke, as we infer from the 
change in the narrative from the third to the first 
person. We have seen already that he was bent 
on making a journey to Jerusalem, for a special 
purpose and within a limited time. With this 
view he was intending to go by sea to Syria. But 
he was made aware of some plot of the Jews for 
his destruction, to be carried out through this 
voyage; and he determined to evade their malice 
by changing his route. Several brethren were 
associated with him in this expedition, the bearers, 
no doubt, of the collections made in all the 
churehes for the poor at Jerusalem. These were 
sent on by sea, and probably the money with them, 
to Troas, where they were to await St. Paul. _He, 
accompanied by St. Luke, went northwards through 
Macedonia. ‘The style of an eye-witness again 
becomes manifest. “From Philippi,’? says the 
writer, ‘we sailed away after the days of unleay- 
ened bread, and came unto them to Troas in five 
days, where we abode seven days.” The marks of 
time throughout this Journey have given occasion 
to much chronological and geographical discussion, 
which brings before the reader's mind the difficul- 
ties and uncertainties of travel in that age, and 
leaves the precise determination of the dates of 
this history a matter for reasonable conjecture 
rather than for positive statement. But no ques- 
tion is raised by the times mentioned which need 
detain us in the course of the narrative. During 
the stay at Troas there was 8 meeting on the first 
day of the week “to break bread,” and Paul was 
discoursing earnestly and at length with the breth- 
ren. lle was to depart the next morning, and 
midnight found them listening to his earnest 
speech, with many lights burning in the upper 
chamber in which they had met, and making the 
atmosphere oppressive. A youth named Eutychus 
wis sitting in the window, and was gradually over- 
powered by sleep, so that at last he fell into the 
street or court from the third story, and was taken 
up dead. The meeting was interrupted by this 
accident, and Paul went down and fell upon him 
und embraced him, saying, “ Be not disturbed, his 
life is in him.”? [Eurycnus, Amer. ed.] His 
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tends then appear to have taken charge of him, 
whilst Paul went up again, first presided at the 
breaking of bread, afterwards took a meal, and 
continued conversing until day-break, and so de- 
parted. 

Whilst the vessel which conveyed the rest of the 
party sailed from Troas to Assos, Paul gained some 
time by making the journey by land. At Assos 
he went on board again.@ Coasting along by Mity- 
lene, Chios, Samos, and ‘Trogyilium, they arrived 
at Miletus. The Apostle was thus passing by the 
chief church in Asia; but if he had gone to [phe- 
sus he might have arrived at Jerusalem tvo late for 
the Pentecost, at which festival he had set’ his 
heart upon being present. At Miletus, however, 
there was time to send to Ephesus; and the elders 
of the Chureh were invited to come down to him 
there. ‘This meeting is made the occasion for 
recording another characteristic and representative 
address of St. Paul (Acts xx. 18-35).2 This spoken 
address to the elders of the Ephesian Church may 
be ranked with the epistles. and throws the same 
kind of light upon St. Paul's Apostolical relations 
to the churches. Like several of the epistles, it 
is in great part an appeal to their memories of him 
and of his work. He refers to his labors in * serv- 
ing the Lord? amongst them, and to the danvers 
he incurred from the plots of the Jews, and asserts 
emphatically the wnreserve with which he had} 
taught them. Ie then mentions a fact which will | 
come befure us again presently, that he was receiv-' 
ing inspired warnings, as he advanced from city: 
to city, of the bonds and afflictions awaiting him 
at Jerusalem. It is interesting to observe that the: 
Apostle felt it to be his duty to press on in spite of| 
these warnings. Having formed his plan on good 
growuids and in the sight of God, he did not see, in 
dangers which might even touch his life, however 
clearly set before him, reasons for changine it. 
Other arguments might move him from a fixed 
purpose — not dangers. His one guiding principle 
was, to discharve the ministry which he had re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of 
the grice of God. Speaking to his present andi. 
ence as to those whom he was seeing for the last 
time, he proceeds to exhort them with unusual 
earnestness and tenderness, and expresses in con- | 
clusion that anxiety as to practical industry and 
liberality which has been increasingly oceupying his 
mind. In terms strongly resembling the language 








@ * Assos, connected with Troas by a paved road, was 
about twenty miles distant. A Greek friend mentioned 
to me that he had travelled on foot between the places 
fn five hours. The motive for Paul's foot-journey can 
Only be conjectured. Ie may have wished to have the 
company of friends from Trois whom the crowded ves- 
sel could not accommodate, or to visit friends on the 
way, or (Llowson) after the exciting scenes at Troas to 
gratify his desire for solitude and retirement. Li. 

6 * The memorable address at Miletus brings before 
us a characteristic of Paul, which enters essentially 
into a just conception of his personality, and is in- 
troduced in such a manner as to authenticate the 
Speech. It will be noticed how strongly the Apostle 
asserts in this discourse his self-consciousness of entire 
rectitude in the eyes of men, and of his claim to be 
recognized as a true pattern of Christian fidelity. 
“Tt appears,” says Dr. Tholuck (Reden des Apostels 
Paulus: Studien u. Kritiken for 1839, p. 805 1.) ‘to 
belong to the peculiarities of this Apostle that he in 
Particular appeals so often to his blameless munner 
of life. The occasion for this lies sometimes in the 
salumnies of his enemies, as when he says in 2 Cor. 
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of the epistles to the Thessalonians and Corin- 
thians, he pleads his own example, and entreats 
them to follow it, in “laboring for the support of 
the weak.” © And when he had thus spoken he 
kneeled down and prayed with them all: and they 
all wept sore, and fell on Paul's ueck, and kissed 
him, sorrowing most of all for the words which he 
spake, that they should sce his face uo more. And 
they acconipanied him to the ship.” ... . This 
is the kind of narrative in which some learned men 
think they can detect the signs of a moderately 
clever fiction. 

The course of the voyage from Miletus was by 
Coos and Rhodes to Patara, and from Patara in 
another vessel past Cyprus to Tyre. Ilere Paul 
and his company spent seven days; and there were 
disciples “who said to Paul through the Spirit, 
that he should not vo up to Jerusalem.” | Again 
there was a sorrowful parting: “ They all brought 
us on our way, with wives and children, till we 
were out of the city; and we kneeled down on the 
shore and prayed.’’ From ‘Tyre they sailed to 
Ptolemais, where they spent. one day, and from 
Ptolemais proceeded, apparently by land, to Cies- 
area. In this place was settled Philip the Eyan- 
celist, one of the seven, and he became thie host of 
Paul and his friends. Philip had four unmarried 
daughters, who * prophesied,’ and who repeated, 
no doubt, the warnings already heard. Cesarea 
was within an easy journey of Jerusalem, and Paul 
may have thought it prudent not to be too long in 
Jerusalem before the festival; otherwise it might 
seem stranve that, after the former haste, they now 
‘“turried many days? at Casarea. During this 
interval the prophet Agabus (Acts xi. 28) came 
down from Jerusalem, and crowned the previous 
intimations of danger with a prediction expressively 
delivered. [t would seem as if the approaching im- 
prisonment were intended to be conspicuous in the 
eves of the Church, as an agency for the accom. 
plishment of God's desigus. At this stage a final 
eflort was made to dissuade Paul from going up to 
Jerusalem, by the Christians of Caesarea, and by 
his travelling companions. But « Paul answered, 
What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart ? 
for | ant ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem for the uame of the Lord Jesus. 
And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, 
saying, The will of the Lord be done.’? So, after 
a while, they went up to Jerusalem, and were 





i. 12: ‘For our boasting (kavxyocs) is this, the testi- 
inony of our conscience, that in simplicity und godly 
sincerity, not with Meshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have had our conversation in the world, and 
more especially amony you.’ Ch. xi. shows what ad- 
vorsaries he had in view in this self-justification. But 
often these appeals spring only from that just confi- 
dence with which he can call upon others to imitate 
him, as he himself imitates the Saviour. Thus in 1 
Cor, xi. 1, he cries : ‘Be ye followers of me, even as 
I also am of Christ;? and in Phil. iii. 17: © Brethren, 
be followers together of me, and mark them who walk 
so as ye have us for an cnsample.’ Such personal tes- 
timonies are vot found in the other epistles of the N.e 
T., nor are they frequent in the writings of other 
pious mien; and on that account we are authorized to 
consider their occurrence in this discourse (vy. 18-21) 
as a mark of its historical character.’ For examples 
of the linguistic affinity between this discourse and 
Paul's Epistles, see Lekebusch, Coniposition der Apostel- 
gesrhichte, p. 339. Dean Uowson's remarks on this ad- 
dress (Character of St. Paul, p. 202 f.) are specially 
instructive. H. 
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gladly received by the brethren. This is St. Paul’s 
fifth and last visit to Jerusalem. 

SL Pauls Imprisonment: Jerusalem and Cos- 
area. — le who was thus conducted into Jerusa- 
lem by a company of anxious friends had become 
by this time a man of considerable fame amonyst 
his countrymen. Ee was widely known as one 
who had taught with preeminent boldness that a 
way into God's favor was opened to the Gentiles, 
and that this way did not lie through the door 
of the Jewish Law. He had moreover actually 
founded numerous and important communities, 
composed of Jews and Gentiles together, which 
stood simply on the name of Jesus Christ, apart 
from cireumcision and the observance of the Law. 
Ile had thus roused) against himself the bitter 
enmity of that unfathomable Jewish pride which 
was allnost as strong in some of those who had 
professed the faith of Jesus, as in their uncon- 
verted brethren. This enmity had for years been 
vexing both the body and the spirit of the Apos- 
tle. tle had no rest from his persecutions; and 
his joy in proclaiming the free grace of God to the 
world was mixed with a constant sorrow that in 
so doing he was held to be disloyal to the calling 
of his fathers. Le was now approaching a crisis 
in the lone struggle, and the shadow of it had been 
made to rest upon his mind throughout his journey 
to Jerusalem. Ile came “ready to die for the 
name of the Lord Jesus,’ but he came expressly 
to prove himself a faithful Jew, and this purpose 
emerges at every point of the history. 

St. Luke does not mention the contributions 
brought by Paul and his companions for the poor 
at Jerusalem.¢ But it is to be assumed that their 
first act was to deliver these funds into the proper 
hands. ‘his might be done at the interview which 
took place on the following day with “James and 
all the elders.”” As on former occasions, the be- 
lievers at Jerusalem could not but glorify God for 
what they heard; but they had been alarmed by 
the prevalent feeling concerning St. Paul. They 
said to him, & Thou seest, brother, how many 
thousands of Jews there are which believe; and 
they are all zealous of the Law; and they are in- 
forined of thee that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, 
saying that they ought not to circumcise their chil- 
dren, neither to walk after the customs.’? This 
report, as James and the elders assume, was not a 
true one; it was a perversion of Paul's real teach- 
ing, which did not, in fact, differ from theirs. In 
order to dispel such rumors they ask him to do 
publicly an act of homaye to the Law and _ its ob- 
servances. ‘They had four men who were under 
the Nazarite vow. ‘The completion of this vow in- 
volved (Num. vi. 13-21) a considerable expense for 
the offerings to be presented in the Temple; and it 
was 2 meritorious act to provide these offerings for 
the pvorer Nazarites. St. Paul was reqnested to 
put himself under the vow with those other four, 
and to supply the cost of their offerinys. He at 
once accepted the proposal, and on the next day, 


a * This remark is not correct, if understood to mean 
that Luke is altogether silent as to the alms which 
Paul had collected abroad, and had brought with him 
to Jerusalem. Luke represents the Apostle as saying 
in his speech before Felix (Acts xxiv. 17) that he was 
at Jeruszlem on this busiuvess when he was appre- 
hended by the Jews. This incidental notice, however, 
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having performed some ceremony which implied 

the adoption of the vow, he went into the Temple, 

announcing that the due offerings for each Nazarite 

were about to be presented and the period of the 

vow terminated. It appears that the whole pro- 

cess undertaken by St. Paul required seven days to 

complete it. Towards the end of this time certain 

Jews from “Asia,”’ who had come up for the Pen- 

tecostal feast, and who had a personal knowledge 

both of Paul himself and of his companion Trophi- 
mus, a Gentile from Ephesus, saw Paul in the 
‘Temple. They immediately set upon him, and 
stirred up the people against him, crying ont, 
Men of Israel, help: this is the man that teach- 
eth all men everywhere against the people, and the 
Law, and this place; and further brought Greeks 
also into the Temple, and hath polluted this holy 
place.” The latter charge had no more truth in it 
than the first: it was only suggested by their hav- 
ing seen Trophimus with him, not in the Temple, 
but in the city. They raised, however, a great 
commotion: Paul was dragged out of the Temple, 
of which the doors were immediately shut, and the 
people, having him in their hands, were proposing 
to kill him. But tidings were soon carried to the 
commander of the force which was serving as 8 
garrison in Jerusalem, that “all Jerusalem was in 
an uproar; ’’ and he, taking with him soldiers and 
centurions, hastened to the scene of the tumult 
Paul was rescued from the violence of the mult 
tude by the Roman officer, who made him his ow 
prisoner, causing him to be chained to two soldiers, 
and then proceeded to inquire who he was and 
what he had done. The inquiry only elicited con- 
fused outcries, and the “chief captain ’”’ seems to 
have imagined that the Apostle might perhaps be 
a certain Egyptian pretender who had _ recently 
stirred up a considerable rising of the people. The 
account in the Acts (xxi. 34-40) tells us with 
vraphie touches how St. Paul obtained leave and 
opportunity to address the people in a discourse 
which is related at length. 

This discourse was spoken in Hebrew; that is, 
in the native dialect of the country, and was on 
that account listened to with the more attention. 
[t is described by St. Paul himself, in his opening 
words, as his “defence,” addressed to his brethren 
and fathers. It is in this light that it ought to be 
revarded. As we have seen, the desire which occu- 
pied the Apostle’s mind at this time, was that of 
vindicating his message and work as those of 8 
faithful Jew. The discourse spoken to the angry 
people at Jerusalem is his own justification of him- 
self. He adopts the historical method, after which 
all the recorded appeals to Jewish audiences are 
framed. He is a servant of facts. He had been 
from the first a zealous Israelite like his hearers. 
He had changed his course because the God of his 
fathers had turned him from one path into another. 
It is thus that he is led into a narrative of his Con- 
version. We have already noticed the differences, 
in the statement of bare facts, between this narrative 
and that of the Yth chapter. The business of the 





is, in fact, the only reference in the book of tha 
Acts to these contributions which Paul had been tek 
ing up so extensively in the Gentile churches. (Se 
Rom. xv. 25,26; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4; 2 Cor. viii. 14) 
The manuer in which the epistles supply this omission 
of Luke's history, as Paley so justly argued, furnishe 
a conclusive proof of the credibility of these er 
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student, in this place, is to see how far the purpose 
of the Apostle will account for whatever is special 
to this address. ‘That purpose explains the detailed 
reference to his rigorously Jewish education, and to 
his history before his conversion. It gives point to 
the announcement that it was by a direct operation 
from without upon his spirit, and not by the grad- 
ual influence of other ininds upon his, that his 
course was chanved. Incidentally, we may see a rea- 
son for the admission that his companions “ heard 
not the voice of him that spake to me” in the fact 
that some of them, not believing in Jesus with their 
foriner leader, may have been living at Jerusalem, 
and possibly present amongst the audience. In 
this speech, the Apustle is glad to mention, what 
we were not told before, that the Ananias who in- 
terpreted the will of the Lord to him more fully at 
Damascus, was “a devout man according to the 
law, having a good report. of all the Jews which 
dwelt there,’ and that he made his communication 
in the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel, saying, 
*¢’Lhe God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that 
thou shouldest know his will, and see the Righteous 
One, and hear a voice out of his mouth; for thou 
shalt be a witness for him unto all men of what 
thou hast seen and heard.’ ITaving thus claimed, 
according to his wont, the character of a simple in- 
strument and witness, St. Paul goes on to describe 
another revelation of which we read nothing else- 
where. He had been accused of beiny an enemy to 
the Temple. He relates that after the visit to Da- 
mascus he went up again to Jerusalem, and was 
praying once in the Temple itself, till he fell into a 
trance. Then he saw the Lord, and was bidden to 
leave Jerusalem quickly, becanse the people there 
would not receive his testimony concerning Jesus. 
His own impulse was to stay at Jerusalem, and he 
pleaded with the Lord that there it was well known 
how he had persecuted those of whom he was now 
one, — implying, it would appear, that at Jerusalem 
his testimony was likely to be more impressive and 
irresistible than elsewhere; but the Lord answered 
with a simple conmnand, “ Depart: for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles.”’ 

Until this hated word, of a mission to the Gen- 
tiles, had been spoken, the Jews had listened to the 
speaker. They could bear the name of the Naza- 
rene, though they despised it; but the thought of 
that free declaration of God's grace to the Gentiles, 
of which Paul was known to be the herald, stuny 
thein to fury. Jewish pride was in that generation 
becoming bardened and embittered to the utimost ; 
and this was the enemy which St. Paul had come 
to encounter in its stronghold. “Away with such 
a fellow from the earth,’’ the multitude now shout- 
ed: “it is not fit that he should live.’@ The Ro- 
man commander, seeing the tumult that arose, 
might well conclude that St. Paul bad committed 
some heinous offense; and carrying him off, he gave 
orders that he should be forced by scourzing to 
confess his crime. Again the Apostle took advan- 
tage of his Roman citizenship to protect himself 
from such an outrage. ‘lo the rights of that citi- 
zenship, he, a free-born Roman, had a better title 
than the chief captain himself; and if he had chosen 
to assert it before, he might have saved himself 
from the indignity of being manacled. 

The Roman offiver was bound to protect a citi- 








wot fit (imperf xa@jxev) that he should live,” i.e. 
ge deserved to dio long ago (Lechler, Der Apostel 
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zen, and to suppress tumult; but it was also a part 
of his policy to treat with deference the religion and 
the customs of the country. St. Paul's present 
history is the resultant of these two principles 
The chief captain set him free from bonds, but or. 
the next day called tovether the chief priests and 
the Sanhedrim, and brought Paul as a prisoner be 
fore them. We need not suppose that this was a 
regular legal proceeding: it was probably an experi- 
nent of policy and courtesy. If, on the one hand, 
the commandant of the garrison had no power to 
convoke the Sanhedrim; on the other hand he 
would not give up a Roman citizen to their judg- 
ment. As it was, the affair ended in confusion, 
and with no semblance of a judicial termination. 
The incidents selected by St. Luke from the his- 
tory of this meeting form striking points in the 
Inography of St. Paul, but they are not easy to uns 
derstand. The ditliculties arising here, not out of a 
comparison of two independent narratives, but out 
of a single narrative which must at least have ap- 
peared consistent and intelligible to the writer him- 
self, are a warning to the student not to draw 
unfavorable inferences from all apparent discrepan- 
cies. St. Paul appears to have been put upon his 
defense, and with the peculiar habit, mentioned 
elsewhere also (Acts xiii. 9), of looking steadily 
when ahout to speak (arevicas), he began to say, 
«© Men and brethren, [ have lived in all guod con- 
science (or, to give the force of mwemroAlrevpa, | 
have lived a conscientiously loyal life) unto God, 
until this day."’ Here the high-priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by him to smite him 
onthe mouth. With a fearless indignation, Paul 
exclaimed: “God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wil; for sittest thou to judge me after the law, 
and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the 
law ?*’ The bystanders said, * Revilest thou God's 
high-priest?’? Paul answered, “ [ knew not, 
brethren, that he was the high-priest; for it is 
written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 
thy people.” The evidence furnished by this apol- 
ogy, of St. Paul’s respect both for the Law and for 
the high-priesthood, was probably the reason for 
relating the outburst which it followed. Whether 
the writer thought that outburst culpable or not, 
does not appear. St. Jerome (contra Pelirg. iii., 
quoted by Baur) draws an unfavorable contrast be- 
tween the vehemence of the Apostle and the meek- 
ness of his master; and he is followed by many 
critics, as amongst others De Wette and Alford. 
But it is to be remembered that Ile who was led 
as a lunb to the slaughter, was the same who spoke 
of “whited sepulchres,” and exclaimed, “ Ye ser- 
pents, ye veneration of vipers, how shall ye escape 
the damnation of hell?’’ It is by no means cer- 
tain, therefore, that St. Paul would have been a 
truer follower of Jesus if he had held his tongue 
under Ananias’s lawless outrage. But what does 
his answer mean? Tow was it possible for hin: not 
to know that he who spoke was the high-priest ? 
Why should he have been less willing to rebuke an 
iniquitous high-priest than any other member of 
the Sanhedrim, ‘sitting to judge him after the 
Law?” ‘These are difficult questions to answer. 
It is not likely that Ananias was personally un- 
known to St. Paul; still less so, that the high- 
priest was not distinguished by dress or place from 








Gesch, p. 858, 8°e Autl.); or, as Meyer prefers (in loc.), 
should have been left to die insteag of being rescued 
as he was (Acts xxi. 3l). H. 
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the other members of the Sanhedrim. The least! 
objectionable solutions seem to be that for some. 
reason or other — either beeause his sight was not 
good, or because he was loohing another way, — he 


did not know whose voiee it was that caileced him | 
and that he wished to correct the! 
council died away as soon as the meeting was dis- 
. solved. 


to be smitten: 
impression whieh he saw was inade upen some of 
the audience by his threatening protest, and there- 
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hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear 
witness also at Rome.’’ It was ‘riot safety that the 
Apostle longed for, but opportunity to bear witness 
of Christ. 

Probably the factious support which Paul had 
gained by his manner of bearing witness in the 


On the next day a conspiracy was formed, 


fore took advantage of the fact that) he really did | which the historian relates with a singular fullness 


not know the speaker to be the high-priest, to oS of details. 


ae the deference he telt to he due to the person | 
holding that othee.¢ ‘Lhe neat incident which St. 
Luke reeords seers to some, who cannot) think of 
the Apostle as remaining still a Jew, to east a shad- 
ow upon his rectitude. He perceived, we are told, 
that the council was divided into two parties, the 
Sadduecees and Pharisees, and therefore he cried out, 
6 Men and brethren. | ana Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee: concerning the hope and resurrection of 
the dead Pam called in’ question.” 


‘him by the way and kill him. 


This declara-} guard against the plot. 


More than forty of the Jews bound 
!themselves under a curse neither to eat nor to 
drink till they had killed Paul. Their plan was, 
tu persuade the Roman commandant to send down 
Paul once more to the council, and then to set upon 
This conspiracy 
heeanne known in some way to a nephew of St 
Paul's, his sister's son, who was allowed to see his 
uncle, and inform him of it, and by his desire was 
taken to the captain, who was thus put on his 
This discovery baffled the 


tion, whether so inteuded or not, had the effect. of | conspirators; and it is to be feared that they ob- 


stirring up the party spirit of the assembly to such | 
a devree that a fierce dissension arose, and some of 
the Pharisees aetnally took Vaul'’s side, saving, 
“We find no evil in: this man; Suppose a spirit: or; 
an angel has spoken to him?‘ — Those who im- 
puen the authenticity of the ets point. trium- 
phantly to this seene as an utterly impossible one; 
others consider that the Apostle is to he blamed for 
using a disingenuous artifice. But it is not so 
clear that St. Paul was using an artifice at all. at 
least for his own interest, in identifving himself as 
he did with the professions of the Pharisees. [Te 
had not come to Jerusalem to escape out of the 
way of danger, nor was the course he took on this 
occasion the safest he could have chosen. ‘Two ob- 
jeets, we must remember, were dearer to him: than 
his life: (1) to testify of him whom God had raised 
from the dead, and (2) to prove that in’ so doing 
he was a faithful Israelite. Tle may well have 
thought that both these objeets might be promoted 
hy an appeal to the nobler professions of the Phari- 
sees. The erced of the Pharisee, as distinguished 
from that of the Sadducee, was unquestionably the 
ereed of St. Paul. His belief in Jesus seemed to 
him to supply the ground and fulfillment of that 
erced. He wished to lead his brother Pharisees 
into a deeper and more living apprehension of their 
own faith. 

Whether such a result was in any deeree at- 
tained, we do not know: the immediate conse- 
quence of the dissension whieh occurred in the as- 
xcinbly was that Paul was like to be torn in pieces, 
and was earried off by the Roman soldiers. In the 
nieht he hada vision, as at Corinth (xvii. 9, 10) 
and on the voyave to Rome (xxvil. 28, 24), of the 
Lord standing by him, and encouraging him. ‘Be 

of good cheer, Paul,” said his Master; “for as thou 





a * It is a decisive objection to this construction. 
that he addresses his rebuke to the person who gave 
the order, whom he recognizes as a presiding judge. 
The interpretations of this difficult passage are various 
—some writers understanding it literally; others, 
jronically ; others, as a grave denial that Ananias was, 
in the true meaning of the office, high-priest, and 
others, as an acknowledgment that he spoke impul- 
sively, not considering that ho was addressing the 
high-priest. © Paul admits that he had been thrown 
of his guard; the insult had touched him to the 
quick, and he had spoken rashly. 


But what can sur-| 
pass the grace with which he recovered lus self-pos-: 
soudion, the frankness with which he acknowledged his| 


tained some dispensation from their vow. The 
consequence to St. Paul was that he was hurried 
away from Jerusalem. The chief captain, Claudius 
Lvsias, determined to send him to Cersarea, to 
Felix the governor, or procurator, of Judea. He 
therefore put him in charge of a strong guard of 
soldiers, who took him by night as far as Antipa- 
tris. From thence a smaller detachment. con- 
veyed him to Crsarea, where they delivered up 
their prisoner into the hands of the governor, to- 
cether with a letter, in which Claudius Lysias had 
explained to Felix his reason for sending Paul, and 
had announced that his accusers would follow. 
Felix, St. Luke tells us with that particularity 
which marks this portion of bis narrative, asked 
of what province the prisoner was: and_ being 
told that he was of Cilicia, he promised to give 
him a hearing when his accusers should come. In 
the mean-time he ordered him to be guarded, — 
chained, probably, to a soldier, — in the govern- 
ment house {or Pretorium], which had been the 
palace of Herod the Great. 

Imprisonmentat Casarca.— St. Paul was hence- 
forth, to the end of the period embraced in the 
Acts, if not to the end of his life, in Roman 
custody. This custody was in fact a protection 
to him, without which he would have fallen a vic 
tim to the animosity of the Jews. He seems to 
have been treated throughout with humanity and 
consideration. IJlis own attitude towards Roman 
magistrates was invariably that of a respectful but 
independent citizen; and whilst his franchise se 
cured him from open injustice, his character and 
conduct could not fail to win him the good-will of 
those into whose hands be came. The governor 
before whom he was now to be tried, according to 
Tacitus and Josephus, was a mean and dissolute 





error? If his conduct in yielding to the momentary 
impulse wag not that of Christ himself under a similar 
provocation (John xviii. 22, 23), certainly the manner 
in which he atoned for his fault was Christlike.” 
(hlackett’s Commentary on the Acts, 2d ed. p. 872.) 
This view, which is held by several eminent writers 
(Howson, Wordsworth, Lechler), as stated above, and 
which is really honorable to the Apostle, is criticized 
by Alexander as the fashionable sentimental view.” 
It is not wholly satisfactory, because the Apostle ap 
pears to have spoken in a strain of prophetic denun 
ciation; but it strikes us us the least difficult and 
improbable of the several solutions proposed. 
& W 
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syrant. [FELIXx.] ‘ Per omnem seevitiam ac libid- 
Inem jus regium servili ingenio exercuit ’’ (1'acitus, 
Fist. v. 9). But these characteristics, except per- 
haps the servile ingenium, do not appear in our 
history. The orator or counsel retained by the -lews 
and brought down by Ananias and the elders, when 
they arrived in the course of five days at Casarea, 
begins the proceedings of the trial professionally by 
complimenting the governor. The charge he goes 
on to set forth against Paul shows precisely the 
light in which he was rezarded by the fanatical 
Jews. Ile is a pestilent fellow (Aoiuds); he stirs 
up divisions amongst the Jews throughout the 
world; he is a ringleader of the sect (aipécews) of 
the Nazarenes. lis last offense had been an at- 
tempt to profane the Temple. [TirruLuus.] St. 
Paul met the charge in his usual manner. Ile 
was glad that his judge lad been for some years 
governor of a Jewish province; ‘because it is in 
thy power to ascertain that, not more than twelve 
days since, [came up to Jerusalem to worship.” 
The emphasis is upon his coming up to worship. 
He denied positively the charves of stirring up 
strife and of profaning the Temple. But he ad- 
mitted that “after the way (ryyv 65d6v) which they 
call a sect, or a heresy,’”? —so he worshipped the 
God of his fathers, believing all things written in 
the Law and in the Prophets. Again he vave 
prominence to the hope of a resurrection, which he 
held, as he said, in common with his accusers. 
Ilis loyalty to the faith of his fathers he had shown 
by coming up to Jerusalem expressly to bring altns 
for his nation and oflerings, and by undertaking 
the ceremonies of purification in the Temple. 
What fault then could any Jew possibly find in 
him ? — The Apostle’s answer was straightforward 
and complete. He had wot violated the law of his 
fathers; he was still a true and loyal Israelite. 
Felix, it appears, knew a good deal about “ the 
way ”’ (r7s 6500), as well as about the customs of 
the Jews, and was probably satisfied that St. Paul's 
account was a true one. Ile made an excuse for 
putting off the matter, and gave orders that the 
prisoner should be treated with indulgence, and 
that his friends showld be allowed free access to 
him. After a while, Felix heard him again. — [is 
wife Drusilla was a Jewess, and they were both 
curious to hear the eminent preacher of the new 
faith in Christ. But St. Paul was not a man to 
entertain an idle curiosity. He began to reason 
concerning righteousness, temperance? and the 
coming judgment, in a manner which alarmed Te- 
lix and cansed him to put an end-to the confer- 
ence, Ile frequently saw him afterwards, however, 
and allowed him to understand that a bribe would 
procure his release. But St. Paul would not resort 
to this method of escape, and he remained in cus- 
tody until Felix left the province. ‘The unprinci- 
pled governor had good reason to seek to inyratiate 
himself with the Jews; and to please them, he 
handed over Paul, as an untried prisoner, to his 
successor I*estus. 

At this point, as we shall see hereafter, the his- 
tory of St. Paul comes into its closest contact with 
external chronology. I*estus, like Ielix, has a place 
in secular history, and he bears a inuch better char- 





a * Strictly “self-control” (éyxpdreca), especially 
chastity, 80 grossly violated by those to whom Paul 
war speaking. We have here a striking example of 
the Apostie’s courage and fidelity. At the side of Felix 
was sitting & victim of his libertinism, an adulteress, 
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acter. Upon his arrival in the province, he went 
up without delay from Czesarea to Jerusalem, and 
the leading Jews seized the opportunity of asking 
that Paul might be brought‘up there for trial, in- 
tending to assassinate him by the way. But Fes- 
tus would not comply with their request. He in- 
vited them to follow him on his speedy return to 
Cresarea, and a trial took place there, closely re- 
sembling that before Felix. lestus saw clearly 
enough that Paul had committed no offense against 
the law, but he was anxious at the same time, if he 
could, to please the Jews. ‘ They had certain 
questions against him,’? Festus says to Agrippa, 
“of their own superstition (or religion), and of one 
Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul athrmed to be 
alive. And being puzzled for my part as to such 
inquiries, [ asked him whether he would go to Je- 
rusalem to be tried there.’ This proposal, not a 
very likely one to be accepted, was the occasion of 
St. Paul's appeal to Cresar. In dignified and 
independent Ianguaye he claimed his rights as a 
Roman citizen. We can searcely doubt that the 
prospect of being forwarded by this means to Rome, 
the goal of all his desires, presented itself to him 
and drew him onwards, as he virtually protested 
against the indecision and impotence of the provin- 
cial vovernor, and exclaimed, “I appeal unto Ca- 
sar.” Having heard this appeal, Festus consulted 
with his assessors, found that there was no impedi- 
nent in the way of its prosecution, and then re- 
plied, “ ITast. thou appealed to Cuesar? To Ceesar 
thou shalt go.” 

Properly speaking, an appeal was made from the 
sentence of an inferior comt to the jurisdiction of 
whigher. But in St. Panl’s case no sentence had 
heen pronounced. We must understand, therefore, 
by his appeal, a demand to be tried by the imperial 
court, and we must. suppose that a Roman citizen 
had the right of electing whether he would be tried 
in the province or at Rome. [APPEAL] 

The appeal having been allowed, lestus reflected 
that he must send with the prisoner a report. of 
“the crimes lanl against him.’? And he found that 
it was no easy matter to put the complaints of the 
Jews ina form which would be intelligible at Rome. 
Ile therefore took advantage of an opportunity 
which oflered itself in a few days to seek some help 
in the matter. The Jewish prince Agrippa arrived 
with his sister Dernice on a visit to the new gov 
ernor. ‘To him lTestus communicated his perplex- 
ity, together with an uccount of what had occurred 
before him in the case. Avrippa, who must have 
kuown something of the sect of the Nazarenes, and 
had probably heard of Paul himself, expressed a de- 
sire to hear him speak. The Apostle therefore was 
now called upon to bear the name of his Master 
“ before Gentiles, and kinys.”? The audience which 
assembled to hear him was the most dignified which 
he had yet addressed, and the state and ceremony 
of the scene proved that he was regarded as no vul- 
gar criminal. T*estus, when Paul had been brought 
into the council-chamber, explained to Agrippa and 
the rest of the company the difliculty in which he 
found himself. and then expressly referred the mat- 
ter to the better knowledge of the Jewish king 
Paul therefore was to give an account of himself 


as Paul discoursed of immorality and a judgment te 
come. The woman’s resentment was to be feared oa 
well as that of the man. It was the implacable He- 
rodias and not Herod, who demanded the head of Jobn 
the Baptist. H. 
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co Agrippa; and when he had received from him | Gospel which Paul preached amongst the Gentiles 
a courteous perinission to begin, he stretched forth | Not less striking is it to observe the older terms 
his hand and made his defense. in which he describes to Agrippa his obedience te 

In this discourse (Acts xxvi.), we have the sec-!the heavenly vision. He had made it his busi- 
ond explanation from St. Paul himself of the man- | ness, he says, to proclaim to all men ‘that they 
ner in which he had been led, through his conver- | should repent and turn to God, and do works meet 
sion, to serve the Lord Jesus instead of persecuting | for repentance."’ Words such as John the Baptist 
his disciples; and the third narrative of the con- | uttered, but not less truly Pauline. And he finally 
version itself. Speaking to Agrippa as to one {reiterates that the testimony on account of which 
thoronghly versed in the customs and questions | the Jews sought to kill him was in exact agree 
prevailing amongst the Jews, Paul appeals to the;ment with Moses and the prophets. They had 
well-known Jewish and even Pharisaical strictness taught men to expect that the Christ should suffer, 
of his vouth and early manhood, Tle reminds the ‘and that He should be the first that should rise 
king of the great hope which sustained continually | from the dead, and should show light unto the 
the worship of the Jewish nation, — the hope of a} people and to the Gentiles. Of such a Messiah 


deliverer, promised by God Himself, who should 
be a conqueror of death. Tle had been led to see 
that this promise was fulfilled in Jesus of Naza- 
reth; he proclaimed his resurrection to be the 
pledge of a new and immortal life. What was 
there in this of disloyalty to the traditions of lis 
fathers? Did his countrymen disbelieve in’ this 
Jesus as the Messiah? So had he once disbelieved 
in Him; and had thoneht it his duty to be earnest 
in hostility against his name. But his eves had 
been opened: he would tell how and when. The 
story of the conversion is modified in this address 
as we micht fairly expect it to be. We have seen 
that there is no absolute contradietion between the 
statements of this and the other narratives. The 
matin points, — the light, the prostration, the voice 
from heaven, the instruetions from Jesus, — are 


Saul was the servant and preacher.@ 

At this point Festus began to apprehend what 
seemed to him a manifest absurdity. He !nter- 
rupted the Apostle discourteously, but with 3 com. 
pliment contained in his loud remonstrance. “ Thou 
art mad, Paul; thy much learning is turning thee 
mad." The phrase ra moAAd ypaupara may pos- 
sibly have been suggested by the allusion to Moses 
and the prophets: but it probably refers to the 
hooks with which St. Paul had been supplied, and 
which he was known to study, during his imprison- 
‘ment. As a biographical hint, this phrase is not 
‘to be overlooked.“ Tam not mad,”" replied Paul, 
* most noble Festus: they are words of truth and 
; Soberness which I am uttering.’? Then, with an 
jtbbeal of mingled dignity and solicitude, he turns 
to the king. He was sure the king understood him. 





found in all three. But in this account, the werds, | King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? —I 
“Tam Jesus whom thou persecutest,”” are followed | know that thou believest.””. The answer of Agrippa 
by a fuller explanation, as if then spoken by the [ean hardly have been the serious and encouraging 





Lord, of what the work of the Apostle was to be. 
The other accounts defer this explanation to a sub- 
kequent occasion. Lut when we consider how 
fully the mysterious communication made at the 
moment of the conversion dreluded what was after- 
wards conveyed, through Ananias and in other 
ways, to the mind of Paul: and how needless it 


was for Paul, in his present address before Agrippa, | 


to mark the stages by whieh the whole lesson was 
taught, it seems merely captious to base upon the 
method of this aeeount a charge of disagreement 
between the different: parts of this history. They 
bear, on the contrary, a striking mark of genuine- 
ness in the deuree in which they appreach coutra- 
diction without reaching it. It is most natural 
that a story told on diflerent oceasions should be 
told ditlerently; and if in such a ease we find no 
contradiction as to the faets, we gain all the firmer 
impression of the substantial truth of the story. 
The particulars added to the former accounts by the 
present narrative are, that the words of Jesus were 
spoken in Hebrew, and that the first question to 
Saul was followed by the saying, “it is hard for 
thee to kick against the voads.”’ 
omitted by the best authorities in) chapter ix.) 
The language of the commission whieh St. Paul 
says he received from Jesus deserves close study, 
and will be found to bear a striking resemblance to 
nu passage in Colossians (i. 12-14). The ideas of 
light, redemption, forgiveness. inheritance, and 
faith in Christ, belong characteristieally to the 

a “There never was any that understood the Old 
Testament so well as St. Paul, except John the Bap- 
tist, and John the Divine. .... O, he dearly loved 
Moses and Isaiah, for they, together with king David, 
were the chief prophets. The wor’? and things of St. 


(This saying is | 


prowark of our English version. Literally rendered, 
it appears to be, You are briefly persuading me to 
!hecome a Christian: and it is generally supposed to 
lhave heen spoken ironically.“ I would to God," 
jis Paul's earnest answer, “that whether by a brief 
process or by a long one, not only thou but all who 
hear me to-day might become such as I am, with 
the exception of these bonds.” He was wearing a 
chain upon the hand he held up in addressing them. 
With this praver, it appears, the conference ended. 
Festus and the king, and their companions, con- 
‘sulted together and came to the conclusion that the 
accused was guilty of nothing that deserved death 
or imprisonment. And Agrippa’s final answer to 
the inquiry of Festus was, ‘¢ This man might have 
heen set at liberty, if he bad not appealed unto 
Coesar,”” 

The Voyage to Rome. — No formal trial of St. 
Paul had vet taken place. It appears from Acts 
xxviii. 18, that he knew how favorable the judg- 
ment of the provincial governor was likely to be. 
; But the vehement opposition of the Jews, together 
| with his desire to he conveyed to Rome, might well 
induce him to claim a trial before the imperial 
icourt. After a while arrangements were made to 
carry “ Paul and certain other prisoners,"' in the 
custody of a centurion named Julius, into Italy; 
and amongst the company, whether by favor or 
from any other reason, we find the historian of the 
Acts. The narrative of this voyage is accordingly 
minute and circumstantial in a degree which has 


Paul are taken out of Moses and the prophets ” (Lu- 
'ther’s Table Talk, ceeexxvili., Engl. Traps.). Another 
-striking remark of Luther's may be added here’ 

* Whoso reads Paul may, with a safe conscience, build 
, upon his words ” (Table Talk, xxiil.). 
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excited much attention. The nautical and geo- 
graphical details of St. Luke’s account have been 
submitted to an apparently thorough investigation 
by several competent critics. especially by Mr. Smith 
of Jordanhill, in an important treatise devoted to 
this subject, and by Mr. Howson. The result of 
this investigation has been, that several errors in 
the received version have been corrected, that the 
course of the voyage has been laid down to a very 
minute decree with great certainty, and that the 
account in the Acts is shown to be written by an 
accurate eye-witness, not himself a professional sea- 
man, but well acquainted with nautical matters. 
We shall hasten lightly over this voyave, referring 
the reader to the works above mentioned, and to 
the articles in this Dictionary on the names of 
places and the nautical terms which occur in the 
narrative. 

The centurion and his prisoners, amongst whom 
Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10) is named, embarked at 
Cresarea on board a ship of Adramyttium, and set 
sail for the coast of Asia. On the next day they 
toucned at Sidon, and Julius began a course of 
kindly and respectful treatment by allowing Paul 
to vo on shore to visit his friends. ‘The westerly 


winds still usual at the time of year (late in the | 


summer) compelled the vessel to run northwards 
under the lee of Cyprus. Off the coast of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia they would find northerly winds, 
which enabled them to reach Myra in Lycia. Ilere 
the voyagers were put on board another ship, which 
was come from Alexandria and was bound for Italy. 
In this vessel they worked slowly to windward, 
keeping near the coast of Asia Minor, till they caine 
over against Cnidus. ‘The wind being still con- 
trary, the only course was now to run southwards, 
under the lee of Crete, passiny the headland of 
Salmone. They then vained the advantave of a 
weather shore, and worked along the coast of Crete 
as far as Cape Matala, near which they took refuce 
in a harbor called Fair [lavens, identified with one 
bearing the same name to this day. 

It hecame now a serious question what course 
should be taken. It was late in the year for the 
navigation of those days. ‘The fast of the day of 
expiation (Lev. xxill, 27-29), answering to the 
autumnal equinox, was past, and St. Paul gave it as 
his advice that they should winter where they were. 
But the master and the owner of the ship were 
willing to run the risk of seeking a more com- 
modious harbor, and the centurion followed their 
judgment. It was resolved, with the concurrence 
of the majority, to make for a harbor called Phoenix, 
sheltered from the S. W. winds, as well as from 
the N. W. (The phrase BAémrovra kata AlBa 
is rendered either ‘looking doun the S. W.” 
(Smith and Alford], or “ looking towards the 
S. W.”’ when observed from the sea and towards 
the land inclosing it [[Towson].) [Pmenice.] A 
change of wind occurred which favored the plan, 
and by the aid of a light breeze from the south 
they were sailing towards Phoenix (now Lutro), 
when a violent N. i. wind [EurocLypon] came 





a * On tho question of the reference of abtis, sce 
eddition to Crere (Amer. ed.). We think the pronoun 
tefers to the vessel and not to the island. Hi. 

b * The objections to supposing the ship’s provisions 
to be mennt here are that “ wheat ” (gtros) has not 
this specific sense elsewhere in the N. T. 5 that the 
provisions still left, after so long a voyage, would have 
Kitte or no effect on the ship's draft; and that the 
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down from the land (xar’ adrijs, scil Kefrns),4 
‘caught the vessel, and compelled them to let he 
‘drive before the wind. Jn this course they arrived 
under the lee of a small island called Clauda, about 
20 miles from Crete, where they took advantage 
of comparatively smooth water to vet the boat or 
board, and to underyird, or frap, the ship. There 
was a fear lest they should be driven upon the 
Syrtis on the coast of Africa, and they therefore 
‘lowered the gear,’’ or sent down upon deck the 
gear connected with the fnir-weather sails, and 
stood out to sea “ with storm-sails set and on the 
starboard tack’? (Smith). The bad weather con- 
tinued, and the ship was lightened on the next day 
of her cargo, on the third of her loose furniture and 
tackling. Lor many days neither sun nor stars 
i were Visible to steer by, the storm was violent, and 
all bean to despair of safety. The general dis- 
couragement was agyravated by the abstinence 
eaused by the difficulty of preparing food, and the 
spoiling of it; and in order to raise the spirits of 
the whole company Paul stood forth one morning 
to relate a vision which had occurred to him in the 
juight. An angel of the God « whose he was and 
{whom he served? had appeared to him and said, 
“Fear not, Paul: thou must be brought before 
Cwsar; and behold, God hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee.’ At the same time be pre- 
dicted that the vessel would be cast upon an island 
and be lost. 

This shipwreck was to happen speedily. On the 
fourteenth night, as they were drifting through the 
sea [A Dro], about midnight, the sailors perceived 
indications, probably the roar of breakers, that land 
was near. ‘Their suspicion was confirmed by sound- 
invs. ‘They therefore cast four anchors out of the 
stern, and waited anxiously fur daylight. After a 
while the sailors lowered the boat with the pro- 
fessed purpose of laying out anchors from the bow, 
but intending to desert. the ship. which was in im- 
mninent danger of being dashed to pieces. St. Paul, 
aware of their intention, informed the centurion 
and the soldiers of it, who took care, by cutting the 
ropes of the boat, to prevent its being carried out. 
Ife then addressed himself to the task of encourag- 
ing the whole company, assuring them that their 
lives would be preserved, and exhorting them to 
refresh themselves quietly after their long abstinence 
with a good meal. Ile set the example himself, 
taking bread, giving thanks to God, and beginning 
to eat in presence of them all. After a general 
meal, in which there were 276 persons to partake, 
they further lighteued the ship by casting out what 
remained of the provisions on board (7dy otroy is 
commonly understood to be the “ wheat” which 
formed the cargo, but the other interpretation 
seems more probable).2. When the light of the 
dawn revealed the land, they did not recognize it, 
but they discovered a creck with a smooth beach, 
and defermined to run the ship aground in it. So 
they cut away the anchors, unloosed the rudder- 
paddles, raised the foresail to the wind, and made 
for the beach. When they came close to it they 





ship’s cargo was undoubtedly wheat, since the vessel 
was i merchant-vessel bound from Alexandria to Italy, 
Prof. Blunt (Coincidences, p. 326 f., Amer. ed.) hag 
drawn outa very striking confirmation of St. Luke's 
accuracy from the detached notices which reveal to us 
the nature of the ship’s lading (comp. Acts xxvii. 6, 18, 
88). See on this point Lechler’s Der Apostel Geschichten 
in Lange's Bibelwerk, p. 403 (8te Aufl. 1869). ‘1 ¢ 
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found a aarrow channel between the land on one, The Christians at Rome, on their part, sent forth 
side, which proved to be an islet, and the shore; some of their number, who met St. Paul at Appii 
and at this point. where the © two seas met,” they , Forum and Tres Taberne; and on this first intro 
succeeded in driving the fore part of the vessel fast duction to the Church at Rome the Apostle felt 
into the clayey beach. ‘The stern bezan at once to ,that his long desire was fulfilled at last — “He 
go to pieces under the action of the breakers; but | thanked G:od and took courage.” 

escape was now within reach. The soldiers sug- St. Paul at’ Rome. — On their arrival at Rome 
gested to their commander that the prisoners should the centurion delivered up his prisoners into the 
he effectually prevented from gaining their liberty ; proper custody, that of the preetorian prefect.2 Paul 
by being killed; but the centurion, desiring to save was at once treated with special consideration, and 
Paul, stopped this proposition, and gave orders that , was allowed to dwell by himself with the soldier 
those who could swint should cast themselves first ' who guarded him. He was not released from thie 
into the sea and get to Jand, and that the rest galling annoyance of being constantly chained toa 
should follow with the aid of such spars as might keeper; but every indulgence compatible with this 
he available. By this creditable combination “of “necessary restraint was readily allowed him. He 
humanity and discipline the deliverance was made j was now therefore free © to preach the Gospel to 
as complete as St. Paul's assurances had predicted | them that were at Rome also; ”’ and proceeded 











it would be. 

The land on which they had been cast was found 
to belong to Malta. | MErEcira.] 
of the stranding is made ont with great probability 
by Mr. Smith. The inhabitants of the island re- 
ceived the wet and exhausted vovavers with no 
ordinary kindness, and immedi: itely lighted a fire ; 
to warm them. This particular kindness is re- 
corded on account of a curious incident connected 
with it. The Apostle was helping to make the 
fire, and had gathered a bundle of sticks and Taid 
them on the fire, when a viper eame out of the 
heat. and fastened on his hand. Whien the natives 
saw the creature hanging from his hand they be- 
lieved him to be poisoned by the bite, and) said: 
amongst themselves, © No doubt this man is a 


The very point | 


Without delay to act upon his rule — “ to the Jew 
first.” He invited the chief persons amongst the 
‘Jews to come to him, and explained to them that 
‘though he was brought to Rome to answer charges 
i made against him by the Jews in Palestine, he had 
‘really done nothing disloyal to his nation or the 
law, nor desired to be considered as hostile to his 
ellaw-countrsanel, On the contrary, he was in 
custody for maintaining that ‘the hope of Israel” 
had been fulfilled. ‘The Noman Jews replied that 
they had received no tidings to his prejudice. The 
sect of which he had implied he was a member 
they knew to be everywhere spoken against: but 
; they were willing to hear what he had to say. It 
‘has been thought strange that such an attitude 
{should be taken towards the faith of Christ by the 


murderer, whom, though he has eseaped from the | Jews at Rome, where a flourishing branch of the 
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sea, vet Vengeance sutlers not to live. 
they saw no harm came of it they changed their 
minds and said that he was a god. ‘This eircum- 
stanee, as well as the honor in whieh he was held 
by Julius, would account for St. Paul being invited 
with some others to stay at the house of the chief 
nan of the island, whose name was Publius. By 
him they were courteously entertained for three 
days. The father of Publius happened to Le ill of 
fever and dysentery, and was healed by St. Paul: 
and when this was known many other sick persons 
were brought to him and were healed. So there 
was a pleasant interchange of kindness and benefits. 
The people of the ishind showed the Apostle and 
his company much honor, and when they were 
about to leave loaded them with such things as 
they would want. The Roman soldiers would carry 
With them to Rome a deepened impression of the 
character and the powers of the kingdom of which 
Paul was the herald. 

After a three months’ stay in Malta the soldiers 
and their prisoners left in an Alexandrian ship for 
Italy. They touched at Syracuse, where they stayed 
three days, and at R hegium, from whieh place they 
were carried with a fair wind to Puteoli, where 
they left. their ship and the sea. At Puteoli they 
found “ brethren,”’ for it was an important place, 
and especially a chief port for the traflie between 
Alexandria and Rome; and by these brethren they 
were exhorted to stay awhile with them. —Permis- 
sion seems to have been granted by the centurion; 
and whilst they were spending seven days at Puteolt 
news of the Apostle’s arrival was sent on to Nome. 


@ * This was the usual course when prisoners were 
gent froin the provinces to Rome, aud may be sup- 
posed to have been taken in the case of Paul. The 
passuge however in the common text, Acts xxviii. 16, 


But when | Chureh had existed for some years; and an argu- 


ment has been drawn from this representation 
avainst the authenticity of the Acts. But it may 
he accounted for without violence from what we 
know and may probably conjecture. (1.) The 
Church at Rome consisted mainly of Gentiles, 
though it must be supposed that they had been 
previously for the most part Jewish proselytes. 
(2.) The real Jews at Rome had been persecuted 
and sometimes entirely banished, and their unset- 
tled state may have checked the contact and col- 
lision whieh would have been otherwise likely. (8.) 
St. Paul was possibly known by name to the Roman 
Jews, and curiosity may have persuaded them to 
listen to him. Tven if he were not known to them, 
here, as in other places, his courteous bearing and 
strong expressions of adhesion to the faith of his 
fathers would win a hearing from them. <A day 
was therefore appointed, on which a large number 
eae expressly to hear him expound his belief; and 
from morning till evening Le bore witness of the 
kingdom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, 
both out of the Law of Moses and out of the 
prophets. So the Apostle of the Gentiles had not 
vet unlearnt the original Apostolic method. The 
hope of Israel was still his subject. But, as of old, 
the reception of his message by the Jews was not 
favorable. They were slow of heart to believe, at 
Rome as at Visidian Antioch. The judgement pro- 
nounced by Isaiah was come, Paul testified, upon 
the people. They had made themselves blind and 
deaf and vross of heart. The ‘Jospel must be pr- 
claimed to the Gentiles, amongst whom it would 





which states that this was done, cannot be relied 0a 
as certainly genuine. See note a, rol. i. p. S8f 
(Amer. ed.). H. 
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ind a better welcome. He turned therefore again 
to the Gentiles, and for two years he dwelt in his 
own hired house, and received all who came to him, 
proclaiming the kingdom of God and teaching con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him. 

These are the last words of the Acts. This his- 
tory of the planting of the kingdom of Christ in 
the world brings us down to the time when the 
Gospel was openly proclaimed by the great. Apostle 
in the Gentile capital, and stops short of the mighty 
convulsion which was shortly to pronounce that 
kingdom established as the Divine commonwealth 
for all men. ‘The work of St. Paul belonved to 
the preparatory period. He was not to live through 
the time when the Son of Man came in the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City and Temple, and in the 
throes of the New Age. ‘The most significant part 
of his work was accomplished when in the Imperial 
City he had declared his Gospel “to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile.’ But his career is not 
abruptly closed. Before he himself fades out of our 
sight in the twilight of ecclesiastical tradition, we 
have letters written by himself, which contribute 
some particulars to his external biography, and 
give us a far more precious insiyht into his convic- 
tions and sympathies. 

Period of the Later Epistles. — We might natu- 
rally expect that St. Paul, tied down to one spot at 
Rome, and yet free to speak and write to whom he 
pleased, would pour ont in letters his love and 
anxiety for distant churches. It seems entirely 
reasonable to suppose that the author of the extant 
epistles wrote very many which are not extant. 
To suppose this, aids us perhaps a little in the dif- 
ficult endeavor to contemplate St. Paul's epistles 
as living letters. It is difficult enough to connect 
in our minds the writing of these epistles with the 
external conditions of a human life; to think of 
Paul, with his incessant chain and soldier, sitting 
down to write or dictate, and producing for the 
world an inspired epistle. But it is almost more 
difficult to imagine the Christian communities of 
those days, samples of the population of Macedonia 
or Asia Minor, receiviny and reading such letters. 
But the letters were actually written: and they 
must of necessity be accepted as representing the 
kind of communications which marked the inter- 
course of the Apostle and his fellow-Christians. 
When he wrote he wrote out of the fullness of his 
heart; and the ideas on which he dwelt were those 
of his daily and hourly thoughts. ‘To that impris- 
onment to which St. Luke has introduced us, — 
the imprisonment which lasted for such a tedious 
time, though tempered by much indulgence, — be- 
longs the noble group of letters to Philemon, to the 
Colossians, to the Mphesians, and to the Philip- 
pians. ‘The three former of these were written at 
one time and sent by the same messenvers. Wheth- 
er that to the Philippians was written before or 
after these, we cannot determine; but the tone of it 
seems to imply that a crisis was approaching, and 
therefore it is commonly reyarded as the latest of 
the four. 

St. Paul had not himself founded the Church at 
Colosse. But during his imprisonment at Rome 
he had for an associate — he calls him a “ fellow- 
prisoner”’ (Philemon 2:3) —a chief teacher of the 
Colossian church named Epaphras. He had thus 
become deeply interested in the condition of that 
vhurch. It happened that at the same time a slave 
named Qnesimus came within the reach of St. 
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Paul's teaching, and was converted into a zealous 
and useful Christian. This Onesimus had run 
away from his master; and his master was a Chris- 
tian of Colosse. St. Paul determined to send 
back Onesimus to his master; and with him he 
determined also to send his old companion Tyehi- 
‘ous (Acts xx. 4) as a messenger to the church at 
| Colossa, and to neic¢hboring churehes. This was 
the oceasion of the letter to Philemon, which com- 
mended Onestinus, in laneuave of sinvular tender- 
ness and delicacy, as a faithful and beloved brother, 
to his injured master; and also of the two letters 
to the Colossians and Ephesians.  [PlttE mon, 
Epistle vo.| ‘That to the Colossians, being drawn 
forth by the most special circumstances, may be 
reasonably supposed to have been written first. It 
was intended to cuard the church at Colossa from 
false teaching, which the Apostle knew to be intest- 
ing it. For the characteristics of this epistle, we 
must refer to the special article. [COoLOSsSIANS, 
Epistir to tirk.}] ‘The end of it (iv. 7-18) naines 
several friends who were with St. Paul at Rome, as 
Aristarchus, Marcus (St. Mark), Epaphras, Luke, 
and Demas. Fur the writing of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, there seems to have been no more special 
oceasion, than that. Pyehieus was passing through 
Mphesus. [epirestans, Erisrce ‘ro rts} The 
highest characteristic which these two epistles, to 
the Colossians and Ephesians, have in) common, is 
that of a presentation of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
fuller and clearer than we find in previous writings, 
as the Head of ereation and of mankind. All 
things created through Christ, all things eoherent 
in Lim, all things reconciled to the Father by Ilim, 
the eternal purpose to restore and complete all 
things in’ Flin, — such are the ideas which erew 
richer and more distinet in the mind of the Apostle 
yas he meditated on the Gospel whieh he had been 
jpreaching, and the truths implied in it. In the 
; Epistle to the Colossians this divine headship of 
Christ is maintained as the safecuard avainst the 
fancies which filled the heavens with secondary 
divinities, and which laid down rules for an arti- 
cial sanctity of men upon the earth. In the 
Epistle to the Ephesians the cternity and univer- 
sality of God's redeeming purpose in Christ, and 
the gathering of men unto Him as his members, 
are set forth as gloriously revealed in’ the Gospel. 
In both, the application of the truth concerning 
Christ as the imaze of God and the Head of men 
to the common relations of human life is dwelt 
upon in detail. ‘ 
The Epistle to the Philippians resembles the 
Second to the Corinthians in the effusion of per- 
sonal feeling, but diflers from it in’ the absence of 
all soreness. The Christians at Philippi had re 
‘garded the Apostle with love and reverence from the 
Jbeginning, and had given him many proofs. of 
| their affection. ‘They had now sent him a contri: 
| bution towards his maintenance at Rome, such as 
iwe must suppose him to have received from time 
‘to time for the expenses of * his own hired house.” 
The bearer of this contribution was Epaphroditus, 
an ardent friend and fellow-laborer of St. Paul, 
who had fallen sick on the journey, or at Rome 
(Phil. ii. 27). The epistle was written to be con- 
veyed by Epaphroditus on his return, and to ex- 
press the Joy with which St. Paul had received the 
kindness of the Philippians. He cdwells, therefore, 
upon their fellowship in the work of spreading the 
Gospel, a work in which he was even now laboring 
and searcely with the less effect on account of hig 
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bonds. Tis imprisonment had made him known, 
and had given him fruitful opportunities of declar- 
ine his Gospel amongst the Imperial euard (i. 13), 
and even in the household of the Cwsar (iv. 22). 
Ue protesses his undiminished sense of the glory 
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'toral Epistles is shown by overwhelmirg evidence 


to be untenable. The whole question is discussed 
in a masterly and decisive manner by Alford in his 
Prolegomena to the Pastoral Epistles. If, how- 
ever, these epistles are not accepted as genuine, 


of followsng Christ, and his expectation of an ap-, the main ground for the belief in a second impris- 


proachins time in which the Lord Jesus should be onment is cut away. 
There is a: 
gracious tone running through this epistle, ex-! 
pressive of humility, devotion, kindness, delight in | 
all things fair and good, to which the favorable cir- ; 
gave a, 
natural oceasion, and which helps us to understand | 
the kind of ripening whieh had taken place in’ the! 
[Piinirprans, EpistLe TO: 


revealed from heaven as a deliverer. 


cumstances under whieh it) was written 


spirit of the writer. 
TUE. 
In this epistle St. Paul twice expresses a confi- 


dent hope that before Jeny he may be able to visit , 
the Philippians in person (i. 25. of8@ «K. 7. Ae Ai! 


24, mémoia «x. 7. A.). Whether this hope was 
fulfilled or not, belongs to a question which now 
presents itself to us, and which has been the oeea- 
sich of much controversy. According to the gen- 
eral opinion, the Apostle was liberated from his 
Unprisomment and left Nome soon after the writing 
uf the letter to the Philippians, spent some time in 
visits to -Greece, Asia Minor, and) Spain, returned 


Nea ws a prisoner to Rome, and was put to death | 


there. In opposition to this view it is maintained 
by tome, that he was never liberated, but was put 
ty death at Rome at an earlier period than is com- 
monly supposed. The arguments adduced in favor 
of the common view are, (1) the hopes expressed 
Ly St. Paul of visiting Philippi (already named) 
and Coloss@ (Philemon 22); (2) a number of al- 
tusions in the Pastoral Epistles, and their general 
character; and (3) the testimony of ecclesiastical 
tradition. ‘The arguments in favor of the single 
imprisomment appear to be wholly negative, aud to 
atm sinply at showing that there is no proof of a 
liberation, or departure from) Rome. It is con- 
tended that St. Paul's expectations were not always 
realized, and that the passages from Philemon and 
Philippians are effectually neutralized by Acts xx. 
25, Tf know that ye all cat’ Ephesus) shall see my 
face no more; ” inasmuel as the supporters of the 
ordinary view hold that St. Paul went again to 
Iephesus. ‘This is a fair answer. ‘Phe argument 
from the Pastoral Epistles is inet most simply by a 
denial of their genuineness. ‘Phe tradition of 
ecclesiastical antiquity is affirmed to have no real 
weight. : 

The decision must turn mainly upon the view 
taken of the Pastoral Epistles. It is true that 
there are many critics, including Wiescler and Dr. 
Davidson, who admit. the genuineness of these 
epistles, and yet by referring 1 Timothy and Titus 
toan eartier period, and by strained explanations 
of the allusions in 2. Timothy, get rid of the evi- 
dence they are generally understood to give in 
faver of a second imprisonment. ‘The voyages re- 
quired by the two former epistles, and the writing 
of them, are placed within the three years spent 
chiefly at Ephesus (Acts xx. Ql). But the hypoth- 
esis of voyares during that period not recorded 
by St. Luke is just as arbitrary as that of a release 
from Rome, which is objected to expressly becuse 
it is arbitrary; and sucha distribution of the Pas- 





a * The case,’ as some think, in which the books 
or parchments were carried, since deAorns (2 Tim. iy. 
W3) way signify “cause”? as well as “cloak (A V,). 








tions from conjecture and tradition. 
strong reasons for placing the three epistles at as 
advanced a date as possible, and not far from one 
another. 
which these are distinguished from all his former 
epistles, the aflectionate anxieties of an old man, 
and the glances frequently thrown back on earlier 


For a special consideration 
of the epistles, let the reader refer to the articles 
on Trmotiry and Titus. 

The difficulties which have induced such critics 
as De Wette and I:wald to reject these epistles, 
are not inconsiderable, and will force themselves 
upon the attention of the careful student of St. 
Paul. But they are overpowered by the much 
creater diticulties attending any hypothesis which 
assumes these epistles to be spurious. We are 
obliged, therefore, to recognize the modifications of 
St. Paul's style, the developments in the history of 
the church, and the movements of various persons, 
which have appeared suspicious in the epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, as nevertheless historically 
true. And then without encroaching on the do- 
main of conjecture, we draw the following conclu- 
sions: (1.) St. Paul must have left Rome, and 
visited Asia Minor and Greece; for he says to 
Timothy (1 Tim. i. 3.), “I besought thee to abide 
still at Ephesus, when I was setting out for Mace- 
donia.”’ After being once at Ephesus, he was 
purposing to go there again (1 Tim.4v. 13), and he 
spent a considerable time at Ephesus (2 Tim. i. 
18). (2.) He paid a visit to Crete, and left Titus 
to organize churches there (Titus i. 5). He was 
intending to spend a winter at one of the places 
named Nicovowiis (Tit. iii. 12). (3.) He travelled 
hy Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 20), ‘Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13), 
where he left a cloak or case,@and some books, 
and Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20). (4.) He is a prisoner 
at. Nome, “suffering unto bonds as an evil-doer" 
(2 ‘Tim. ii. 9), and expecting to be soon condemned 
to death (2 Tim. iv. 6). At this time he felt de 
serted and solitary, having only Luke, of his old 
associates, to keep him company; ard he was very 
anxious that Timothy should come to him without 
delay from Ephesus, and bring Mark with him (2 
Tin. i. 15, iv. 16, 9-12.). 

These facts may be amplified by probable addi- 
There are 


The peculiarities of style and diction by 


times and scenes, the disposition to be hortato- 


ry rather than speculative, the references to a 
mwre complete and settled organization of the 
Church, the signs of a condition tending to moral 
corruption, and resembling that described in the 
apocalyptic letters to the Seven Churches — would 


incline us to adopt the latest date which has been 


suuvested for the death of St. Paul, so as to inter- 


pose as much time as possible between the Pastoral 
epistles and the former group. Now the earliest. 
authorities for the date of St. Paul's death are Eu- 
sebius and Jerome, who place it, the one (Chronic. 
«lnn. 2083) in the 13th, the other (Cat. Script. Eccl. 
Paulus) in the 14th vear of Nero. These dates 
would allow some four or five years between the 








There is no‘conclusive reason for adopting one sense 
more than the other. i. 
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urst imprisutment and the second. During these 
years, according to the general belief of the early 
church, St. Paul accomplished his old design (Kom. 
xv. 28) and visited Spain. Twald, who denies the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, and with it 
the journeyings in Greece and Asia Minor, believes] HKphesus. Meanwhile, though he felt his isolation, 
that St. Paul was liberated and paid this visit toj he was not in the least daunted by his danger. 
Spain (Geschichte, vi. pp. 621, 631, 632); yielding | He was more than ready to die (iv. 6), and had a 
upon this point to the testimony of tradition. The! sustaining experience of not being deserted by his 
first writer quoted in support of the journey to} Lord. Once already, in this second imprisoninent, 
Spain is one whose evidence would*indeed be irre-| he had appeared before the authorities; and ¢ the 
sistible if the language in which it is expressed; Lord then stood by hin and strengthened him,’ 
were less obscure. Clement of Rome, in a horta-|and gave him a favorable opportunity for the one 
tory and rather rhetorical passage (Lp. l ad Cor.) thing always nearest to his heart, the public decla- 
ce. 5) refers to St. Paul as an example of patience, | ration of his Gospel. 

and mentions that he preached éy te ti} avaroAn| ‘This epistle,* surely no unworthy utterance at 
xa) év Hh dvoe, and that before his im: irtyrdom such an age and in such an hour even of a St. 
he went ém) 7d Tépua THs Siacews. Ibis probable, Paul, brings us, it may well be presumed, close to 
but can hardly be said to be certain, that by this; the end of his life. lor what remains, we have 
expression, “the goal of the west,’’ Clement was! the concurrent testimony of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
describing Spain, or some country yet more to the; that he was beheaded at Rome, about the same 
west. ‘The next testimony labors under a some-| time that St. Peter was crucified there. The ear- 
what similar dithculty from the imperfection of the} Hest allusion to the death of St. Paul is in that 
text, but it at least names unambiguously a * pro- | sentence from Clemens Romanus, already quoted, 
fectionem Pauli ab urbead Spaniam proficiscentis.” | él 7d répua tis d¥cews CAOLY Kal waptupjcas 
This is from Muratori’s Fragment on the Canon! ém) tay jyounévwy, obtws amnAAayn Tou Kéomov, 


Letter to his “dearly beloved son’? Timothy: and 
though he expresses a confident expectation of his 
speedy death, he yet thought it sutticiently proba- 
ble that it might be delayed for some time, to war- 
rant him in urging Timothy to come to him from 


(Routh, J@el. Sac. iv. p. 1-12). (See the passage | which just fails of giviny us any particulars upon 
quoted and discussed in eet Chron, Apost.; Which we can conclusively rely. ‘The next authori- 
Zeit. p. 536, &c , or Alford, iii. p.93.) Afterwards! ties are those quoted by Husebius in his //. /. ii. 
Chrysostom: says simply, aes 7d yéeveo bat éy| 29. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (A. bp. 170), 
‘Pwun, wdAw eis THY Sraviay arjAGev (on 2 Tim. | says that Peter and Paul went to Italy and taught 
iv. 26); and Jerome speaks of St. Paul as set free} there together, and suffered martyrdom about the 
by Nero, that he might preach the Gospel of Christ | same time. This, like most of the statements re- 
“in Occidentis quoque partibus"’ (Cat. Script. | lating to the death of St. Paul, is mixed up with 
Eccl. “ Paulus’’). Against these assertions nothing | the tradition, with which we are not here immedi- 
is produced, except the absence of allusions to aj; ately concerned, of the work of St. Peter at Rome. 
journey to Spain in passages from some of the} Caius of Rome, supposed to be writing within the 
fathers where such allusions might more or less be; 2d century, names the grave of St. Peter on the 
expected. Dr. Davidson (/utrod. New Test. iii.| Vatican, and that of St. Panton the Ostian way. 
15, 84) gives a long list of crities who believe in} Eusebius himself entirely adopts the tradition that 
St. Paul’s release from the first imprisonment.| St. Paul was beheaded under Nero at Rome. 
Wieseler (p. 521) mentions some of these, with; Amongst other carly testimonies, we have that of 
references, and adds some of the more eminent, Tertullian, who says (De Preser, Lheret. 36) 
German critics who believe with him in but one! that at Rome « Petrus passioni Dominica adiequa- 
imprisonment. ‘These include Schrader, Hemsen, | tur, Paulus Johannis [the Baptist} exita corona- 
Winer, and Baur. ‘The only English name of any, tur;"’ and that of Jerome (Cal. Se. Paulus), “ Hie 
weight to be added to this list is "th: eof Dr. Da-} ergo 14% Neronis anno (eodem die quo Petrus) 
vidson. Koma pro Christo capite truncatus sepultusque 
We conclude then, that after a wearing impris- | est, in via Ostiensi.”” It would be useless to enu- 
onment of two years or more at Rome, St. Panl| merate further testimonies of what is undisputed. 
Wits set free, and spent some years in various jour-| — [t would also be beyond the scope of this article 
neyings eastwards and westwards ‘Towards the] to attempt to exhibit the traces of St. Paul's Apos- 
close of this time he pours out the warnings of his| tolie work in the history of the Church. But there 
less vigorous but still brave and faithful spirit in} is one indication, so exceptional as to deserve spe- 
the letters to Timothy and Titus. The first to] cial mention, which shows that the difficulty of 
Timothy and that to Titus were evidently written | understanding the Gospel of St. Paul and of recon 
at very nearly the same time. After these were} ciling it with a true Judaism was very early felt 
Written, he was apprehended again and sent to This is in the Apoeryphal work called the Clemen 
Rome. As an eminent Christian teacher St. Paul} tines (ra KAnuévtia), supposed to be written before 
was now in a far more dangerous position than| the end of the 2d century. These curious composi- 
When he was first broucht to “Rome. The Chris-| tions contain direct assaults (for though the name 
tiaus had been exposed to popular odium by the} is not given, the references are plain and undis- 
false charge of being concerned in the great Neron-| euised) upon the authority and the character of St. 
ian conflagration of the city, and had been sub-| Paul. St. Peter is represented as the true Apostle, 
jected to a most cruel persecution. ‘The Apostle | of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, and St. Paul 
Appears now to have been treated, not as an hon-|as 6 éxOpds &vOpwamos, who opposes St. Peter and 
rable state-prisoner, but as a felon (2 Tim. ii. 9).| St. James. ‘The portions of the Clementines which 
But he was at least allowed to write this Second | illustrate the writer's view of St. Paul will be 


eee) 





" For Yang Epistie 10 THe Hesrews, see the article] the thoughts and beliefs of that epistle, to whomso: 
uniler that head. hie close observation of the life of| ever the composition of it be attributed, are by né 
®t. Paul would lead, we think, to the conclusion, that’ means alien to the Apostle’s habits of mind. 
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found in Stanley’s Corinthians (Introd. to 2 Cor.);' the aged ’’ in Philemon 9. 


and an account of the whole work, with references 
to the treatises : Se hliemann and Baur, in Giese- 
ler, eel. Hist. i. § 58. 

Chienalagy - St Pauls Life. —It is usual to 
distinguish between the internal or absolute, and 
the external or relative, chronology of St. Paul's 
lite. ‘Phe former is that which we lave hitherto | 
followed. | It) remains to mention the points at 
Which the N. TP. histors of the Apostle comes into 
contact with the outer history of the world. There 
are (icy principal events which serve as fixed dates 
for determining the Pauline chroncoloey — the death 
of Herod Agrippa, and the aceession of Festus; 
and of these the latter is by tar the more impor- 
taunt. “The time of this bem ascertained, the par- 
ticulars given in the Aets enable us to date a con- 
siderable portion of St. Paul's lite. Now it has 
been proved almost to certainty that Felix was re- 
called from Judwa and sneceeded by Festus in’ the 
year 60) (Wieseler, pp. 66. &e.; Conyteare and 
Hlowson, ii, note C). In the autumn, then, of A. 
p. GO Nt. Paul left Ciesarea. In the spring of 61 
he arrived at’ Rome. Uhere he lived two vears, that 
is, till the spring of 65, with auueh freedom in his 
own hired house. After this we depend upon con- 
jeetures but the Pastoral Mpistles give us reasons, 
as we have seen, for deferring the Apostle’s death 
until 67, with Eusebius. or 68, with Jerome. Sim- 
arly we ean wo buck irds from D. 60. St. 
Paul was two vears at Ciesaren (Acts xxiv. 275 
therefore he arrived at Jerusalem on his Jast: visit 
by the Pentecost of 58. Betore this he bad win- 
tered at Corinth (ets xx. 2,3), having gone trom 
Ephesus to Greece. He left: Ephesus, then, in the 
latter part of 47, and as he stayed 3) years at 
Mphesus (Nets xx. 32), he must have come thither 
in 54. Previously to this journey he had) spent 
“some tine" Antioeh (Nets xviii. 25), and our 
chronology becomes indeterminate. We ean only 
add together the tine of a hasty visit to Jerusalem, 
the travels of the great second inissionary journey, | 
which inelnded Lt year at Corinth, another inde- 
terminate stay at Antioeh, the important third visit 
to Jerusalem, another slong? residenee at Antioch 
(Acts xiv. 280, the first Missionary Journey vy, aan 
an indeterminate stay at Antioch (Acts xii. 2O)— 
until we come to the second visit to Jerusalem, | 
which nearly synebronized with the death of Herod 
Agrippa, in A. bp. 44 (Wieseler, p. 150). Within 
this interval of some 10 years the most important 
date to fix is that of the third visit’ to Jerusalem ; 
and there is a ereat concurrence of the best authori- 
ties in placing this visit in cither 50 or 51. St. 
Paul himself (Gal. ii. 1) places) this visit: & J4 
years after" either his conversion or the first visit. 
ln the former ease we have 37 or 38 for the date 
of the conversion. ‘The conversion was followed 
bv 3 years (Gal. i. 18) spent in) Arabia and Da- 
masens, and ending with the first visit to Jerusa-— 
lem; and the space between the first visit (40 or 


+1) and the second (44 or 45) is filled up by an 
indeterminate time, presumably 2 or 3) vears, at 


La (Acts ix. 30), and L year at Antioch (Acts 
i. 26). The date of the martyrdom of Stephen | 
can only be conjectured, and is) very ater | 
placed between A. p. 30 and the year of St. Paul's 
conversion. Inthe account of the death of Stephen! 
St. Paul is called “a young man” (Acts vii. 58). ! 
It is not improbable therefore that he was horn | 
between A. p. 0 and A. p. 5, so that he might be 
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More detailed conjeo- 
tures will be found in almost every writer on St. 
Paul. Comparative chronological tables (showing 
_the opinions of 30 and 34 critics) are given by 
Wieseler and Davidson; tables of events only, by 
Conybeare and [lowson, Alford, Jowett, and many 
others. 

Personal Appearance and Character of St. Paul 
— We have no very trustworthy sources of infor- 
mation as to the personal appearance of St. Paul.- 
Those which we have are referred to and quoted 
in Conybeare and Hlowson (i. ch. 7, end). They 
are the early pictures and mosaics described by 
Mrs. Jameson, and passages from Malalas, Nice 
orus, and the apocryphal Acta Pauli et Thecla 
(concerning which see also Conybeare and Howson, 
i. 197). They all agree in ascribing to the Apostle 
a short stature, a long face with high forehead, an 
aquiline nose, close and prominent eyebrows. Other 
characteristics mentioned are baldness, gray eyes, 
a clear complexion, and a winning expression. Of 
his temperament and character St. Paul is himself 
the best painter. Hs speeches and letters convey 
to us, as we read them, the truest impressions of 
those qualities which helped to make him The 
wreat. Apostle. We perceive the warmth and 
ardor of his nature, his deeply affectionate dis- 
position, the tenderness of his sense of honor, the 
courtesy and personal dignity of his bearing, his 
pertect fearlessness, his heroic endurance; we pere 
ceive the rare combination of subtlety, tenacity, 
and versatility in his intellect; we perceive also a 
practical wisdom which we should have associated 
with a cooler temperament, and a tolerance which 
is seldom united with such impetuous convictions. 
And the principle which harmonized all these en- 
dowments and directed them to a practical end 
was, beyond dispute, a knowledge of Jesus Christ 
in the Divine Spirit. Personal allegiance to Christ 
as to a living Master, with a growing insight into 
the relation of Christ to each man and to the 
world, carried the Apostle forwards on a straight 
course through every vicissitude of personal for- 
tunes and amidst the various habits of thought 
which he had to encounter. The conviction that 
he had been entrusted with a Gospel concerning a 
Lord and Deliverer of men was what sustained 
and purified his love for his own people, whilst it 
‘ereated in him such a love for mankind that he 
only knew himself as the servant of others for 
Christ's sake. 

A remarkable attempt has recently been made by 
Professor Jowett, in his Commentary on some of 
the epistles, to qualify what he considers to be the 
blind and undiscriminating admiration of St. Paul, 
by representing him as having been, with all his 
excellences, & man “ whose appearance and dis- 
course made an impression of feebleness,” “ out af 
harmony with life and nature,” a confused thinker, 
uttering himself “ in broken words and hesitating 
forms of speech, with no beauty or comeliness of 
style,’ and so undecided in his Christian belief 
that he was preaching, in the 14th year after his 
conversion, a Gospel concerning Christ which be 
‘himself, in four vears more, confessed to have been 
earnal. In these paradoxical views, however, Pro- 
fessor Jowett stands almost alone: the result of the 
freest, as of the most reverent, of the numerous 
recent studies of St. Paul and his works (amongst 
which Professor Jowett’s own Commentary is one 
of the most interesting) having been only to add 


past G0 years of age when he calls himself “ Paul! an independent tribute to the ancient admiration 
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of Christendom. 
they would judge any other remarkable man con- 
fess him unanimously to have been ‘one of the 
greatest spirits of all time;’’ whilst those who 
velieve him to have been appointed by the Lord of 
mankind, and inspired by the Holy Ghost, to do a 
work in the world of almost unequalled importance, 
are lost in wonder as they study the vifts with 
which he was endowed for that work, and the sus- 
tained devotion with which he gave hiinself to it. 

Modern Authorities. —1t has not been thoucht 

necessary to load the pages of this article with ref- 
erences to the authors about to le mentioned, be- 
cause in each of them it is easy for the student to 
turn at once to any part of St. Paul's life or writ- 
ings with regard to which he may desire to consult 
them. <A very long catalovcue might be made of 
authors who have written on St. Paul: amongst 
whom the following may be recommended as of 
soine independent value. In English, the work of 
Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, on the ///e and 
Epistles of St. Paul, is at once the most compre- 
hensive aud the most popular. Amongst Coumen- 
taries, those of Professor Jowett on the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, and of 
Professor Stanley on the Epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans, are expressly designed to throw light on the 
Apostle’s character and work. The veneral Com- 
mentaries of Dean Alford and Dr. Wordsworth in- 
clude abundant inatter upon everything relating to 
St. Paul. So does Dr. Davidson's /ntroduction to 
the New Testament, which gives also in great pro- 
fusion the opinions of all former crities, Knelish 
and foreign. Valey's well-known //ora Pouline ; 
Mr. Smith’s work on the Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul (3d ed. 1866]; Mr. Tate's Continuous 
History of St. Paul; and Mr. Lewin'’s St. Par, 
are exclusively devoted to Pauline subjects. Of the 
older works by commentators and others, which 
are thoroughly sifted by more recent writers, it 
may be sufficient to mention a bovk which had a 
great reputation in the list century, that of Lord 
Lyttelton on the Conversion of St. Paul. Amongst 
German critics and historians the following inay be 
named: Ewald, in his Geschichte des Volkes Is- 
ruel, vol. vi. and his Sendschreiben des Apostels 
Paulus; Wiescler, Chronologie des Apostolischen 
Zeitalters, which is universally accepted as the best 
work on the chronology of St. Paul's life and times; 
De Wette, in his /inleitung and his Lecgetisches 
Handbuch ; Neander, Pflanzung und Leitung der 
Christ. Kirche; works on Paulus, by Baur, 
Hemsen, Schrader, Schneckenburger; and the 
Commentaries of Olshansen, Meyer, etc. In 
French, the work of Salvador on Jésus Christ et sa 
Doctrine, in the chapter “St. Paul et I’ feclise,” 
gives the view of a modern Jew; and the Dis- 
courses on St. Paul, by M. de Pressens¢, are able 
and eloquent. J. U1. D. 

* The literature under Acts (see especially 
Amer. ed.) pertains largely to the history of Paul. 
Luke’s narrative in the Acts may be read with new 
mterest in the later and more accurate translations 
(Bible Union, Noyes, Alford). Stier's Jteden der 
Apostel is now translated by G. H. Venables, The 
Words of the Apostles, ete. (Kdinb. 1869), one of 
the series of Clark’s Foreien Theol. Library. For 
extended sketches of the life and teachings of Paul 
the reader may see Dr. Schatf’s //istory of the 
Apostolic Church, ch. iii. pp. 226-348; Pressens¢’s 
Histoire des trois premiers Siécles, i. 425 ff and ii. 
4-104; and Dr. William Smith's New Test. /is- 


Those who judge St. Paul as tory, pp. 340-536, Amer. ed. 
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Among the recent 
treatises or works may be mentioned Paulus der 
Apostel, by J. P. Lange, in Ierzog’s Rewd-En- 
cykl. xi. 238-248; Paulus, by H. Besser, author 
of Die Bibelstunden, in Zeller’s Bibl. Worterd, ii. 
234-242; Lewin’s Masti Sacrt (Lond. 1865), im- 
portant for the chronology; Ch. J. Trip, Paulus 
nach der Apostelgesch. (Leiden, 1866), a prize es- 
say; J. R. Oertel, Pralus in der Apostelgesch. ete. 
(Halle a. S. 1868), showing the historical charac- 
ter of the Pauline portions; Howson, //ulsean 
Lectures for 1862 on The Character of St. Paul 
(2d ed. Lond. 1864); Scenes from the Life of St. 
Paul (Bost. 1867); The Metaphors of St. Paul 
(Lond. 1868), reprinted in the Theological Kelectic 
vols. iv. G v.3 Die Apostelgeschichte in Bibelstunden 
(i.-Ixxxill.) ausyelegt von Karl Gerok, 2. vols. 
(1868); ‘Th. Binney, Lectures on St. Pant: his 
Life and Ministry (Lond. 1866), popular and prac- 
tical; A. Hlausrath, Der apostel Paulus (Heidelb. 
1865); F. Bungener, Saint Paul, sa vie, son eurre 
cl ses épitres (Paris, 1865); Renan, Saint Paul 
(Paris, 1869); Paulus Cassel, Die /nschrift des 
Altars zu Athen (Berlin, 1867), able, but incor- 
rectly assuines Paul's object to be anti-pantheistic 
not anti-pols theistic. 

On the doctrine of St. Paul, see L. Usteri, /'nd- 
wickelung d, paulin, Lehrbegriffs (Ziirich, 1824, 
Ge Aufl. 1851); A.B. Dahne, Laiwicht d. paulin. 
Lehrbegriffs (alle, 1835); J. VF. Ribiger, De 
Christologia Paulina, contra Bauriun (Vratisl 
1852); R.A. Lipsius, Die pradinische Rechtfertt- 
gurgslchre (Leipz. 1853); Abp. Whately, Lssays 
on some of the Difficulties inthe Writings of St. 
Paul, from the 8th London ed., Andover, 1865; 
and the biblico-theological works of Neander, Reuss, 
Lutterbeck, Baur, Messner, Lechler, C. F. Sehinid, 
and Beyschlay, referred to under JomN, GosPeL 
of, vol. ii, p. 1439 a. — For copious references to 
the literature relating to the Apostle, see particu- 
larly Reuss’s Geseh. der HHeiligen Schriften N. T. 
de Aull. § 58 ff H. 

* Pauls peeuliar Mission as an Apostle. — 
Saint Paul is generally regarded as one of the 
upostolic college, perhaps, indved, as primus trter 
pares, yet as distinguished froin the others only by 
his late and abnormal admission into their ranks, — 
a distinction which in some quarters essentially 
impaired his authority and influence. In our ap- 
prehension, he was specifically and officially sepa- 
rated from the twelve, and was intrusted with a 
inission, to which no one of them was equally ade- 
quate, and for which his nativity, culture, and 
antecedent life had trained and qualified him. 

The seeds of Christianity were planted at the 
outset in the decaying trunk of Judaism, as those 
of the mistletoe are lodeed in the ancient oak 
The earliest Christians not only were regarded, but 
regarded themselves, as a reformed sect of Jews. 
The original disciples were punctilions Hebrews, 
and held Christianity as a code supplementary to 
that of Moses. ‘They were seandalized and horror- 
stricken at the thought of abjuring the ceremonial 
law. When, after the divine monition in the case 
of Cornelius, they reluctantly began to admit Gen- 
tile converts, they stretched the yoke of Judaism 
before the wate of the church, and sought to com- 
pel their pruselytes to stoop under it, as the essen- 
tial, or at least the most hopeful condition of 
Christian citizenship. This narrowness of vision 
was the necessary result of their humble origin, 
obscure condition, scanty culture, and provincial 
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associations, and it was among their special fitnesses ° 
for the apostleship. Had they been more catholic ‘ 
in their tolerance, and broader in their s\mpathies, 
they would have hopelessly alienated their  fellow- 
countrymen, and would thus have been left without 
any point of support for propagandism among the 
Gentiles. Tt was their continued devotion to the 
law and ritual of their fathers, that won for them 
Qnot impatient hearing, even from the very Phari- 
sees, that enabled them to preach Christ in’ the 
svinicourues, and that obtained for the new religion 
in Gentile cies the liberty of profession, which, 
restricted as it) was and nowhere inviolable, had 
cost Judaism several generations of untempered 
contumely and persecution. Thus was it ordained 
that the Jeavenly exotie should) gain richness and 
streneth, should reach forth boughs of ample shade 
and sufficine fruitfulness, before it) should be sev- 
ered from the parent trunk, and left without sup- 
port to the winds and storins of a hostile world. 
But. the hour had arrived when the more vie- j 
orous vitality of the younger plant could no longer | 
find nourishment in its) parasitic condition ; and | 
Paul was the appointed agent for the essential and 
pre-determined separation. In his mind, and under 
his aduinistration, Christianity. was first: required | 
and treated as independent and sovereign. Under 
hin grew up the organization, by which it) was 
thenceforth to assume its unshared place, to dis- 
charge its undivided ofhee. and to overshadow and 
supplant the growths of uncounted ages. This 
bold and delicate mission demanded not alone devo- 
tion and zeal, not alone intimate conversanece with 
the mind of Christ. He to whom it was intrusted 
needed a profortnd acquaintanee with Judaism as 
it then was, its traditions and its philosophy, in 
order that the separation might be effected, on the 
one hand, without leaving the least radiele or fibre 
of the transplanted scion in the aneient stock, and - 
on the other, without marring the venerable, thoagh 
effete majesty of the tree which God had in’ the 
earlier aves plinted for the healing of the nations, 
and whose » branehes he had made strong for him- 
self.’ For this work there was also requisite a | 
thorough knowledge of those extra-Judaie religions | 
and philosophies, whieh were to vanish with the 
growth of Christianity, but. each of whieh, by the 
germs of truth which it embodied, might offer 
special yantage-ground for the tilth of the spiritual 
husbandman. Tt was fitting, too, that the chief 
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lived so near the birth-time of the religicn, when . 
imposture could have been laid bare and delusion 
rent away, and who of all men was the least likely 
to have been deceived by false shows or borne head- 
long by baseless enthusiasm — was a Christian. 
His training for his Work. — Let us pass in 
review his providential training for his great life- 
work; for God always ‘“ makes up his jewels,” and 
those that are to glow with the purest lustre in 
his coronet are always ground, polished, and set 
by the special avencies of nature, experience, and 
association best adapted to develop in each the 
peculiar traits of the divine beauty and glory 
which it is designed to mirror to the world. At 
the Christian era there was not a spot on earth so 
well fitted as Tarsus, for the nurture of him to 
whom that once world-renowned city now owes the 
survivance of its very name in the popular mem- 
ory. Its site and surroundings must have taken 


lan early and strong hold on a mind like his, and 


have helped to generate the fervor, the glow, the 
torrent-like rush of thought, the vivid imagina- 
tion. the overcharged intensity of emotion mani- 
fested in his writings. The city lay on a richly 
variegated plain of unsurpassed fertility. In its 
rear rose the lofty, bold, snow-crowned cliffs of 
Mount ‘Taurus, piled against the northern sky, 
summit against summit, crag upon crag, rolling 
up their mist-wreaths to meet the ascending sun, 
and arresting midway his declining path. From 
these cliffs, clear as crystal, made deathly cold even 
in midsummer by the melting snow, tumbled rather 
than flowed the Cvdnus, over perpetual rapids, and 
frequent waterfalls of unsurpassed beauty and of 
vrandeur hardly paralleled on the Eastern Conti- 
nent, till only as it approached the city it became 
tractable to the oar, and navigable thence to the 
vreat sea. In full sight of the city lay the vast 
Mediterranean, the ocean of the Old World, whi- 
tened with the sails of a multitudinous commerce, 
how serene as a land-locked lake, and then lashed 
into commotion wild and grand as that with which 
the Atlantic breaks upon its shores. This disci- 
pline of valley, mountain, river, and sea, was well 
adapted to make the pereeptive powers keen and 
vivid, to inspire gorgeous fancies, to stretch to their 
utmost capacity the extensor muscles of the inner 
man, to form habits of rapid thought and sightlike 
intuition. 

Then, as regarded Paul's training for the cos- 


avent in this divine enterprise should have become | mopolitan life for which he was destined, Tarsus 
familiar with the customs, prejudices, needs, and; was the metropolis of eastern travel and commerce. 
susceptibilities of the so many and diverse nations Nowhere else except in Rome was there so free a 
that were to be sheltered and fed by the same comminyling of people from every quarter of the 
“tree of hfe’? Above all, there were required civilized world, or so favorable a position for ac- 
for this movement «a weight of character and a‘ quiring an intimacy with a broad diversity of lan 
covency of influence which could command respect ; guages, habits, customs, and opinions. The city 
and constrain attention, a sanetity of life bevond | was a microcosm in its population. The native 
the shadow of reproach, and dialeetie and rhetor-; barbarian stock was depressed, yet little changed 
ical faculties which needed not to shrink from the. by immigration. The descendants of an_ early 
encounter with the subtilty of the schools or the| Greek colony held the foremost places of wealth 
eloquence of the popular assembly. and social influence, rivalled by a horde of officials 

If, then, Paul has had no superior, hardly an’ and mercantile residents from Rome; while, sep- 
equal among men, he was no more than level with arated from both by faith and ancestral customs, 
his work. We cannot but regard him as the first, but mingling with them in all the departments of 
man of his age, and we ean name no man of | active life, were large numbers of the Hebrew race, 
any ave who seems to us greater than he. In-| whose migratory instincts were already fulfilling 
deed, apart from the intrinsic character of Chris- | the ancient prophecy of their dispersion among all 
tianity and the internal evidence of its records, ' nations. ‘Tarsus was also celebrated as a seat of 
there seems to us no stronger proof of the authen-' 





ticity of those records and the divine origin of their | 
sontents, than the simple foct that Paul — who! 


learning, taking precedence, at that epoch, of 
Athens which was then losing, and of Alexandria 
which had not yet attained the supremacy iz 
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montal culture. [TAnrsus.] That Paul had en-,he was uniformly treated as a prisoner of distine- 
joyed a liberal culture under Grecian auspices is|tion. Nor is our conclusion from these facts in- 
evident from the freedom and fluency of his style, | validated by his trade as a tent-maker; for it was 
from his repeated classical allusions and quota-| customary for Jewish youth, of whatever condition 
tions, and from his dialectic acumen and skill. in life, to learn some form of handicraft. We do 
TYrom Tarsus Paul was probably removed at an jnot allude to this point because the inere accident 
early age to Jerusalem; and that on the Jewish | of birth attaches to him the slightest preéminence 
side his education was thorough and perfect, his | above his colleayies from the fishing-boats on the 
teacher’s name alone is ample warrant. Gamaliel | Galilean Lake. But he lived at a period when the 
was the most learned Jew of his age, and was / lines of social distinction were sharply drawn, and 
reckoned among the seven in the long series of | had not begun to be blended by the Gospel of 
Rabbis, who were honored with the title of abban, | human brotherhood, and whatever advantave of 
equivalent to “Most dacellent Muster.’ It is a} position be possessed must have opened to him 
saying of the Talmud, that “the glory of the Law ‘avenues of influence which were closed against the 
ceased ’’ at his death. He was, of course, a Phari-| original Apostles, and must have won for hiw 
see, and as such, not only held in reverence the | larger freedom of access to the persons of exalted 
entire canon of the Old Testament, but attached | station, and even royal dignity, before whom he 
even vreater importance to oral tradition, and to} was often permitted to plead the cause of Christ. 
the (so-called ) religious writings in the then ver-| Then too, the higher his position, the larger was 
nacular dialect; so “that through him Paul gained ! his sacrifice in joining the company of unlettered 
access to the distinctive opinions and mental habits | rustics and fishermen, and bearing with them the 
of the sect with which he was afterwards brought [reproach of the despised Nazarene. Yet more, 
into so frequent collision, and from whose members | the fartfer he was removed from the condition of 
he knew how to gain a favorable hearing. Un-: those who had little to lose hy hecoming Christians, 
doubtedly Paul may have learnt from Gamaliel the'the more improbable is his conversion on any 
lessons that made him a persecutor of the infant , theory of naturalism; the stronger the certainty 
church. ‘The Rabbi's prudent couusel in the case; that he had a vision of the Saviour on the way to 
of Peter does not show that he was tolerant of re-| Damascus, and was miraculously called to the 
puted error. That counsel savored as much of the | apostleship. 
fox as of the dove, and, taken by itself, it only in- However this may be, we cannot be mistaken in 
dicates a deep insight into the springs of human ‘assigning a prominent place among his qualifica- 
action, and a shrewd perception of what would I tions to his high-bred courtesy, -— to his possession 
have been the surest way of exterminating Chris- jin an eminent degree of the traits belonging to 
tianity, had it been indeed, as he supposed it, a, that much abused, yet choice designation, a gentle- 
base-born superstition. There is extant a prayer | | man, — * the highest style of man; ’? for even the 
of Gamaliel avainst misbelievers, which shows that | Christi in is but halt: regenerated, when the grace 
he relied implicitly on the divine vengeance for the jof God has not its outblooming in centleness, 
work of destruction from which he issu: aded his } courtesy, and kindness in’ the whole Intercourse of 
fellow-countrymen. We attach no little impor-|lite. These traits are everywhere manifest in him. 
tance to Paul's education and experience as aj Ilis style of address before high oflicial personages 
persecutor. It must have taught him tolerance, 'is free equally from syeophaney and from rudeness, 
generosity, magnanimity tow ard his opponents. , betraying alike the tact of a highly accomplished 
We accordingly find him using the language, not , man, and the dignity of a Christian. In his epistles 
of harsh condemnation, but of conciliation, tender- | there is a pervading grace of manner, indicating 
ness, pity toward the unconverted Jews, evidently }at once the politeness of a loving heart, and finil- 
maintaining a strony fellow-feeling with them, never | iarity with the most becoming modes of expressing 
forgetting that he had been honestly and fervently | that politeness. His very rebukes are conciliatory. 
what they still were. Under the same influence | [fe prepares the way for needed censure by merited 
we see him more than just towards rival Christian | praise. Ie conveys unpalatable truth at once with 
teachers, rejoicing in whatever good work they | considerate gentleness and with unmistakable ex- 
wrought for the common cause, and acknowleding | plicitness. He shows equal delicacy in the reluctant 
the loyalty to their master, and the successful pro-}asking and the grateful acknowledyment of favors. 
pagandism of those who “added afHiction to his | His numerous salutations are gracefully diversified 
bonds ”’ (Philip. i. 16). in form, and sometimes strikinuly beautiful. Vis 
His social Position. — There is reason to believe | epistle to Philemon grows upon our admiration, 
that St. Paul’s social position in early life was | when we compare it with the most courtly models 
above mediocrity. He inherited from his father | of epistolary composition, ancient aud modern. — It 
the citizenship of Rome. A Jew, or a native of |was by this perfect urbanity that he became all 
Tarsus, could have obtained this only by purchase, | things to all men, studying the mollia tempora 
or in reward of distinguished services. If in the | fundi, the fit opportunities and methods of access, 
former way, the cost was larger than a poor man |and presenting the great truths of religion in the 
could haye paid, or one im an obscure position |form best suited to disarm opposition and con- 
would have cared to offer; if in the latter, the | ciliate respect. 
implication of a prominent and influential social | Paul as an Orator. — Let us now consider some 
standing is still more direct and certain. A sim-jof St. Paul’s qualities as an orator and a writer. 
ilar inference might be drawn from the high, [In estimating his genius as an orator, we cannot 
though cruel official eminence and trust confided | forget what he tells us of the impediments in the 
to him by his fellow-countrymen before his con-|way of his success. [He cites those who speak of 
version. It is worthy of remark, also, that alike | his bodily presence as mean and his voice as con- 
tn Judea, before lestus, Felix, and Agrippa, on |jtemptible; and there are traditions, undoubtedly 
his voyage to Rome, and while permitted to live in j authentic, of his having been a little, bald-headed 
bis own hired house during his detention in Rome, | man, with nothing in his outward aspect to in- 
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epire especial regard. This may have been the | discerns at once where and how to strike, what 
ease, and his oratory have had for this only the ; there is in the condition of his hearers that may be 
more winning and commanding eflicacy. The lack | made subservient to his purpose, how favor may 
of physical gifts is often a souree of addeg@ power {be eonciliated without a sacrifice of integrity, how 
to a soul full of great, burning, energizing thoughts. | the false believer or the sinner may be refuted or 
We have seen a deformed dwarf rise before a vast ;condenned on his own ground. He understands 
audience, in which at the outset the prestige of athe rare art of so dividing an indifferent or un- 
distinguished reputation could net suppress. the | friendly audience, as to draw over to his own side 
blended feeling of pity and aversion, and in a few [those who,have any points of affinity with himself, 
moments he has obtained a purehase upon that ; however remote. Thus, in a mixed assembly in 
audience which would have been denied to manly ; Jerusalem, be wins a patient hearing from the 
strength or beautws for to their apprehension that , Pharisees, by putting foremost in his speech what 
curved spine has beeome a huge mass of brain, and | always held the first place in his heart, the resur- 
of brain on fire, and that puny body seems a human [rection of the dead (Acts xxiii. 6 ff). ‘The most 
frame no donger, but a conductor of suecessive | noteworthy instance of bis skill in the management 
thunder-strokes of fervid emotion trom soul to soul. of a specific audience is to be found in his discourse 
So too, have we heard a slender, harsh, shrill, or }at Athens. We need not enlarge on this topic here. 
unmimageable voices When the vehicle of brilliant | It may suthce to refer the reader to Luke's report 
thought or profound feeling. rise into an eloquence }ot the speeeh itself (Acts xvii. 22-31), and to the 
as far above all rhetorical rules as it was wide of [account of the circumstances of its delivery and 





them, so that we have almost forgotten that there 
were uttered words, and have felt as if it were that 
silent infusion of sentiment which we ean imavive 
as superseding the need and use of languave he- 
tween unenibadied spirits. We can conceive of 
Paul's person as) paltry and unattractive, yet as 
irradiated in countenance, nen, and gesture, trans- 


of its wise adaptation to the Apostle’s object, which 
has been given in a previous article (MARs’ HL, 
Amer. ed.). 

Paulas a Writer. — We pass to notice some of 
this Apostle’s characteristics as a writer. Among 
these we would name as most prominent the sin- 
volar union, throughout the greater part of his 


fivured, glorified by the vividness of his conceptions, | epistles, of strong reasoning and vivid emotion. 


the intensity of his zeal, the eestasy of his devotion. | 
His voice, too, ray have been such as no artificial 

training could haye made melodious or etlective: 

yet it must have surged and swelled, grown majestic 

in intonation and rhythm, trembled with deep 

emotion, risen into grandeur, as he spoke of Christ 

and of heaven, and lawe struck the sweetest chords 

under the inspiration of the cross. A soul like his 

could have assimilated the meanest apparatus of 

bodily organs to its own intense and noble vitality, 

could have become transparent through the most, 
opaque medium, and have made itself profoundly 

felt evens with a staummering tongue or ina bar- 

barous dialect. 

The prime element of an orator’s eflicieney is his 
character. THis own soul is lus chief instrument. 
What be ean accomplish ean never transcend the 
measure of what he is. His words and gestures 
are but small multipheands, of which his mass of 
mind and heart is the multipher. Paul was the 
greatest and most efficient orator of his age, be- 
cause he was the greatest and) best man of his age, 
— beenuse the question that mounted to his lips 
when he rose from the lightning-flash that closed 
his outward vision to open the inward eye to the 
reali. of spiritual truth, * Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?’’ was thenceforward the question 
of his life, — beeause from that moment he © con- 
ferred not with flesh and bleod,” but only with the 
spirit of the living God, — because his whole vast 
nature was consecrated by an ineflaceable Corban 
to the serviee of Christ and the salvation of man. 

Next to the power of personal character, the 
orator needs complete mastery of his subject and 
his position. We need not say how thoroughly 
Paul was master of his subject, — how his treasures 
heaped up from schools of philosophy, from travels 
in many lands, from: vast and varied experience, 
were all so transmuted into spiritual truth, that, 
thouch one of the most learned men upon earth, 
he literally “knew nothing but Jesus Christ, and 
Tim crucified.” At the same time, no man ean 
ever have been more entirely the master of his 
positior He analvzes an assembly at first sight, 





Ile is severely logical, and at the same time full 
of intense feeling. ‘The keenest shafts of his logic 
are forged in the red heat of fervent devotions his 
most glowing utterances of piety are often argu- 
inentative in their form; and some of those rap- 
turous doxolovies that break the continuity of his 
disccurse occur in the midst of polemic discussions 
on mooted and abstruse points of Christian doctrine 
and duty. 

St. Paul is often charged with obscurity. Much 
of this alleged obscurity results from the indiffer- 
ence of readers to the occasion on which each sep- 
arate epistle was written, and the purpose which 
the writer had in yiew. Any letters, read as his 
generally are, would be obscure; for epistles are 
always to be interpreted in great part by the cir- 
cumstances to which they owe their origin. In the 
suse of Daul's writings, these circumstances are in 
every instance to be determined, or conjectured 
with the stronvest show of probability, from the 
comparison df their text with the parallel history of 
the Acts of the Apostles and with other sources 
of information concerning the communities and 
persons to whom the epistles were severally ad- 
dressed. 

Another source of obscurity in these writings, 
obviated, however, by careful study, consists in St. 
Paul's use of Greek particles. No author makes 
more profuse and at the same time more discriminat- 
ing use of particles than he; aud whether a reader 
shall trace the continuity of his discourse, or shall 
see only abrupt transitions and trackless involu- 
tions of thonght, depends very much on the degree 
of his conversance with the Pauline use of illatives, 
connectives, and that whole delicately organized 
network of conjunctions, prepositions, and .adverbs 
which confuses and bewilders where it does not 
guide. Moreover, the mere classical scholar is at 
fanit as to these epistles; for Paul often uses parti- 
cles (as well as other words) in accordance, not 
with Greek, but with Hebrew idioms, — in the ac- 
ceptation in which they are employed by the wri- 
ters of the Septuagint. 

There is, however, a sense in which St. Paul's 
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writings are invalved and desultory. His sentences 
are absolutely loaded down with meaning. He 
condenses ina single period exceptions, qualifica- 
tions, subsidiary thoughts, coynate ideas, which an 
ordinary writer would spin out into a long para- 
graph. His digressions are, indeed, frequent; but 
they are always forays into a rich country which 
he lays under a heavy tribute; and he uniformly 
returns to his starting point, resumes the thread of 
his discourse, and never drops a discussion till he 
has brought it to a satisfactory close. Ile always 
has a definite purpose in view, and advances steadi- 
ly in its pursuit, with a vast profusion of argument 
and illustration indeed, but all of it pertinent, all 
of it tending to raise the reader to his own lofty 
point of vision, and to inspire him with his own 
profound feeling of the infinite truths and immor- 
tal hopes which are the life-tide of his being. 

St. Paul's rhetoric is as perfect as his lovic. He 
never forgets the proportion which style should 
bear to the subject of discourse. Ile fills out more 
completely than any other writer extant Cicero’s 
definition of the eloquent man, —is, qui polerit 
parva summisse, modica temperate, magna gravi- 
ter, dicere. {low many are the passaves in his 
writings, which in their blended beauty and majes- 
ty transcend the power of imitation, and distance 
all efforts of human genius hardly more in the di- 
vine inspiration that flooded his soul than in the 
mere instrumentalities of phrase and diction, — in 
the burning words that clothe the God-breathed 
thoughts! Was there -ever a moral portraiture 
that could be compared with his delineation of 
charity? As trait after trait drops from his pen, 
the grace of love grows and spreads till it takes 
into its substance the whole of life, the whole of 
character, all relations, all obligations, — till, like 
the child in the apocalyptic vision, the earth-born 
virtue is ‘caught up unto God and to his throne,’’ 
and we feel that it must indeed outlast faith and 
hope, constituting the very essence of the heavenly 
life, —superseding the doubtful reasonings and lame 
philosophy of this world, so that knowledge in its 
wonted processes shall cease, — becoming its own 
interpreter from spirit to spirit, so that tongues 
shall fail, and ransomed man shill be love as (iod is 
love. Or we might refer to that sublime chapter 
on the resurrection, in which the Apostle takes his 
stand by the broken sepulchre of the Redeemer, at 
the foot of the rock which the angel rolled away 
plants the ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
and on rungs that are massive day-beams of the 
resurrection-morning, leads up his tried and_per- 
secuted converts to those celestial heights where the 
corruptible is clothed in incorruption, — where goes 
forth forever the shout of triumph, “O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 

Value of Paul's /pistles. — It remains for us 
to speak of the importance of tlie epistles of St. 
Paul as a portion of the Christian canon. But in 
entering on this subject we cannot deny that they 
have been a most copious fountain of false doctrine. 
There has never been a heresy so absurd, or 
@ vagary so wild, as not to resort for its proof- 
texts, chiefly, to this portion of the sacred volume. 
This, however, has been due to two fundamental 
errors us to the interpretation of the Pauline 
episues. The first is a misapprehension of their 
nature and uses. They have been regarded as 
primary and independent treatises on Christian 
theology, rather than as writings of specific pur- 
pose and limited application. The phraseology by 
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which St. Paul characterized and refuted epheme- 
ral crudities and follies, and which is closely cir- 
cumscribed in meaning by the history of the times 
has been generalized into universal propositions. 
Ilis contemptuous estimate of the heartless routine 
‘of an effete ritual has been extended to the funda 
| mental laws of personal and social duty, and Anti 
nomians of the foulest. type have justified their 
abominations hy the very terms in which he incul- 
cated a faith which makes men virtuous, in oppo- 
sition to « ceremonial law which left them to 
unrebuked iniquity. In fine, his epistles have 
been treated, not as the commentaries of a divinely 
inspired man on the original and complete revela- 
tion through Christ, but as a supplementary reve- 
lation of paramount magnitude and moment. Thus, 
instead of tracing principles in their authoritative 
applications, men have transmuted the applications 
into principles. Even where no grave falsity or 
error has resulted from this source, it has tended 
to render the terminology of religion harmfully 
technical and complex, and to obscure the simple 
beauty of the truth as it fell from the Saviour’s 
lips, by incorporating with it words and phrases 
which derived their origin and their sole fitness 
from conditions of the Jewish and Pagan mind 
that have long since passed into oblivion. 

Another source of error from these epistles bas 
been the habit of aphoristical interpretation, — the 
treatinent of separate sentences, and fragments of 
sentences, as if they were complete in themselves, 
without needing to he moditied by the context. 
No writings extant are su little adapted as St. 
Paul's to this mode of interpretation. ‘They con- 
tuin comparatively few independent sentences, iso- 
lated sentiments, statements not contingent for a 
portion of their meaning on what precedes or fol- 
lows them. A sentence taken by itself is more 
likely to denote the opposite of what the writer 
meant by it, than it is to present his meaning with 
any wood degree of definiteness and accuracy. He 
often traces out his adversary’s line of argument, 
or assumes his postulates, im order to demonstrate 
the falsity of his inferences from them. lle some- 
times holds an imaginary colloquy with an objector 
and states the fallacy which he is aiming to expose, 
without indicating to the careless reader that he is 
not giving utterance to his own thoughts; and in 
some instances he regards the statement of a falsity 
as its suflicient refutation, — as virtually a veductio 
ad absurdum, 

In treating of the uses of St. Paul’s epistles, we 
would first refer to the essential place they hold 
among the evidences of Christianity. They at 
once establish their own genuineness, and furnish 
ample confirmation of the authenticity of the his- 
torical hooks of the New Testament. They bear 
unmistakable tokens of their having heen written 
by the very Paul who appears as the chief historical 
personae in the Acts of the Apostles; and our con- 
clusion in favor of their genuineness is constantly 
confirmed by the disinterring of minute, Jatent, 
manifestly undesigned coincidences in the epistles 
with statements in the Acts, and with the results 
of historical and archceological research. Indeed, 
the Pauline origin of the greater part of these epis- 
tles is generally acknowledyed even by the most 
skeptical of critics, and, when called in question, is 
disputed on grounds unappreciable to a mind of 
ordinary perspicacity. Now, these epistles imply, 
at the time when they were written, the existence 
of precisely the condition of things that must have 
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existed, if Jesus Christ lived and taught, died and 
rose from the dead. when. where, and as he is said 
to have done in’ the Gospels. They disetuss just 
such questions as must uceds have arisen ino the 
course of Christian experience, — cases of casuistry, 
seruples of the morbidly couscientious, terms of 
toleration and fellowship, tests of religious charac- 


ter and progress, — in fine, questions parallel with ; 
those whieh converts from heathenism might, and | 


ne doubt dovask at the present day. They are, 


for the most part, questions whieh could have been 


asked only by mere novices. Sueh disenssions we 
do not tind in the Gospels, whieh contain simply 
the form in whieh Christian truth is said to have 
tallen from the Master's lips, not the reeurd of its 
workings om men's anterior belicfs and liabits. 
This could have been the ease only if the Gospels 
are cenuine and authentic. Tf they were written 
by other than apostolic den. and ato a later than 
the apostolic age, it is impossible that they should 
hot have borne numerous marks of the then con- 
dition of Christian experience, — that they should 
not have adapted the Saviour’s words to the then 
existing exigencies of the Chureh. 
tain only the rudiments, not the diversified appli- 
eations, of Christian doetrine, can be accounted for 
only by the theory that they are literal history, 
writteu by men who had ditect. access to the his- 
torical fountains. 


Not only do these epistles attest the primeval: 


antiquity of our Gospels, but even were that de- 
nied, they are themselves a luculent. record of the 
very historical Christianity which is uimaintained by 
erities of the various skeptical schools to have been 
wholly post-apostolie and of very gradual growth. 
St. Paul's epistles were, all of them, written (we 
have positive proof that most of them were) before 
the close of the first eentury of the Christian era. 
They recognize a Christianity founded on the ex- 
pressly divine sonship and mission, the sacrificial 
death and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. As to 
the latter event, St. Paul evidently had been at 
pains carefully to investigate the evidence. Ile 
states his belief of it, not on a priort or trausecen- 
dental crounds, but on the testimony of numerous 
eye-witnesses, some of whose names he specifies, 
while we infer that he knew the names of many 
more, as he says that most of them were still 
living, though some had died; and he imakes this 
salient fact in the Christian narrative the basis of 
all satisfving faith and eflicient propagandism. — In 
§ne, historieal Christianity had as clear and deti- 
nite and undisputed a place in the faith of Paul 
and his contemporary Christians in) the very gen- 
eration that had seen the face and heard the voice 
of Jesus Christ, as it has in the belief of the most 
rigid adhereut to the letter of Scripture in our own 
day. ‘These epistles are thus fatal to the © develop- 
ment theory,” aceording to which Chiristianity 


could not have attained its definite shape and con- ; 


siseency. or the person of Christ from that of a 
wise and virtuous Jewish peasant have towered by 
mythical accretions into the figure of the world’s 
Redeemer and the heaven-born Son of God, until 
his contemporaries had all passed away and yielded 
place to a new generation. 





a JD, from FDO, “enclose ” (Ges. 952); oem}; 
tabernaculum. 


b JD, from same root ; oxnyy; tabernaculum ; 
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Tinally, these epistles are invaluable to us, and 
to Christians of every age, as embodying decisions, 
euided by the inspiration of God, on momentous 
questions of Christian ethics, and thus as a collat- 
eral interpretation of the mind of Christ as con- 
_veyed to us in the Gospels. They bear toward the 
Gospels very much the same relation that is borne 
to the Constitution of the United States by the 
recorded decisions of those judges who were inti- 
‘imately conversant with the views, aims, and pur- 
poses of its founders. To the Christian Church 
_ Jesus wave its constitution in his teachings and his 

lite. But from the very nature of the case there 

‘were few or no decisions of mooted points under 
‘that constitution prior to his ascension; for the 
Church cannot be said to have existed before the 
'day of Pentecost. In Paul we have a judge on 
whont the spirit of the Master rested, and who 
|leld for many years the foremost place in the 
! ecclesiastical administration. To him were brought 
| for adjudication numerous subjects of doubt and 
controversy, and his decisions remain on record in 
his epistles. The questions of those earlier ages 
have indeed long since passed away; but. strictly 
analogous questions, depending on the very same 
priuciples for their solution, are constantly recue- 
ring. The heart's inmost experiences, needs, and 
cravings are the same in America in the nineteenth 
century that they were in Europe and Asia in the 
first; and in Paul's epistles we have an inexhausti- 
ble repertory of instruction, admonition, edification, 
and comfort for our several conditions and emer- 
veneies as the called of Christ and the heirs of 
heaven. A. P. P. 


PAVEMENT. [Gasbatna.] 
PAVILION. 1. Sée,* properly an inclosed 


place, also rendered “ tabernacle,"’ “ covert,’’ and 
den,’ once only “ pavilion’ (Ps. xxvii. 5). 

2. Suecah,> usually “ tabernacle” and ‘ booth.” 
[Succotnu. | 

3. Shaphrirje and Shaphrir, a word used once 
only in Jer. xlili. 10, to signify glory or splendor, 
and hence probably to be understood of the splen- 
did covering of the royal throne. It is explained 
by Jarchi and others ‘a tent.’’ [TENT.] 

H. W. P. 


* PEACE. [SaALcTation.] 

PEACOCKS (8°32 and OMEN, tuecty 
yim: rvadves: part), Amongst the natural prod. 
ucts of the laid of Tarshish which Solomon's fleet 
broucht home to Jerusalem mention is made of 
“peacocks: for there can, we think, be no doubt 
at all that the A. V. is correct in thus rendering 
tuceiyyim, which word occurs only in 1 K. x. 22, 
and 2 Chr. ix. 21; most of the old versions, with 
several of the Jewish Rabbis being in favor of this 
translation. Some writers have, however, been 
dissatisfied with the rendering of ‘ peacocks,” and 
have proposed “ parrots,’’ as Huet (Diss. de Nar. 
Sal. 7, § 6) and one or two others. Keil (Diss. de 
Ophir, p. 104, and Comment. on 1 K. x. 22), with 
a view to support his theory that Tarshish is the 
old Phanician ‘Tartessus in Spain, derives the He- 
brew name from Tucca, a town of Mauritania and 
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ulso 2 Sam. xxii. 12, latibulum. 
Soxxwd, urnibraculum. 


e TITEW and Keri WET Ges. 1468). 


In 1 K. xx. ¥6, 
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Numidia, and concludes that the “ Aves Numidi- 
ex’? (Guinea Fowls) are meant: which birds, how- 
ever, in spite of their name, never existed in 
Numidia, nor within a thousand miles of that 
country ! 

There can be no doubt that the Hebrew word is 
of foreign origin. Gesenius (7hes. p. 1502) cites 
many authorities to prove that the (ucci is to be 
traced to the Tamul or Malabarie toge?, “ pea- 
cock; *’ which opinion has recently been confirmed 
by Sir Ee. Tennent (Ceylon, ii. 102, and i. p. xx. 
3d ed.), who says, “It is very remarkable that 
the terms by which these articles (ivory, apes, and 
peacocks) are designated in the Ilebrew Scriptures 
are identical with the Tamil names, by which some 
of them are called in Ceylon to the present day, — 
tukeyim may be recognized in toke/, the modern 
name for these birds.’ Thus Keil’s objection, 
“that this supposed foge? is not yet itself suth- 
ciently ascertained ’ (Comment. on 1 IK. x. 22), is 
satisfactorily met.¢ 

Peacocks are called ‘ Persian birds"? by Aris- 
tophanes, Alves, 484; see also Acharn. 63; Diod. 
Sic. ii. 53. 

Peacocks were doubtless introduced into Persia 
from India or Ceylon; perhaps their first introduc- a 
tion dates from the time of Solomon; and they| | Pearls are found inside the shells of variot.s spe- 
gradually extended into Greece, Rome, and Europe cies of Mollusca. They are formed by the deposit 
generally. ‘I'he ascription of the quality of vanity! of the nacreous substance around some foreign body 
to the peacock is as old as the time of Aristotle, @ a nucleus. The € nee Mmargaruyyerus, Mylilus 
who says (//ist. An. i. 1, § 15), “Some animals edulis, Ostrea edulis, of our own country, occasion- 
are jealous and vain like the peacock.’ The A.) ally furnish pearls ; but the pearl of great price”’ 
V. in Job xxxix. 13 speaks of * the goodly wings | }S doubtless a fine specimen yielded by the pearl 
of the peacocks;” but this is a different Ie- oyster (Aricula margaritifera) still found in abun- 
brew word and has undoubted reference to the| dance in the Persian Gulf, which has long been 
“ ostrich.” W. H._ | celebrated for its pearl fisheries. In Matt. vii. 6 

; pearls are used metaphorically for anything of 

PEARL (WA), yibish: yaBls: eminentia).: value; or perhaps more especially for “ wise say- 
The Heb. word occurs, in this form, only in Job| ings,’ which in Arabic, according to Schultens 
xxviii. 18, where the price of wisdom is contrasted , (//ariri Consess. 1. 12, ii, 102), are called pearls. 
with that of rdméth (“ coral’) and gdbish ; and; (See Parkhurst, Gr. Lex. s. v. Mapyapitns. As to 
the same word, with the addition of the syllable! E8995, sce Rusres.) W. H. 
ef (PN), is found in Ez. xiii. 11, 13, xxxviii. 22, 
with abné, “stones,” i. e. “stones of ice.” The 
ancient versions contribute nothing by way of ex- 
planation. Schultens (Comment. tn Job, 1. ¢.) 
leaves the word untranslated: he vives the signifi- 
cation of “ pearls’’ to the Hebrew term poninin 
(A. V. so rubies ”) which occurs in the same verse. PEDAH’ZUR (MALTID [the rock, i. e. 
Gesenius. Fiirst, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and COM-| (od delivers]: badaccovp 3 [Vat. in i. 10, bada- 
wentators generally, understand “erystal by the} oop , and so Alex. in vii. 54:] Phadassur). 
term, on account of its resemblance to ice. Lee) tather of Gamaliel, the chief of the tribe of Manas- 
peti asuasle Rhee a translates rdanoth vegabish seh at the time of the Kxodus (Num. i. 10, ii. 20, 
«things high and massive.’’ Carey renders gabish | 55 b4, 59, x. 23). 


by ‘+ mother-of-pearl,’ though he is by no means 

content with this explanation. On the whole the| PEDA/‘IAH [3 syl.] (FIN TB : [whom Jeho- 

balance of probability is in favor of “crystal,” since| vah delivers): dadatd; [Vat. Edee:A;] Alex. 
EreddiAa3 [¢ ‘omp. Padata: | Phadaia). 1. The 


gabish denotes “ice”? (not “ hailstunes,’’ as Carey 

supposes. without the addition of abné, “ stones”’)} father of Zebudah, mother of king Jehoiakim (2 

in the passages of Kzekiel where the word occurs. | K. xxiii. 36). Tle is deseribed as “of Rumah,” 
which has not with certainty been identified. 


There is nothing to which ice can be so well com- 
pared as to crystal. The objection to this inter- 2.(badatas; (Vat. badrdaias; in ver. 19, Vat. 
Alex. Xada@inA.]) The brother of Salathiel, or 


pretation is that crystal is not an article of much 
value; but perhaps reference may here be made to, Shealtiel, and father of Zerubbabel, who is usually 
ealled the ‘son of Shealtiel,’’ being, as Lord A. 


the beauty and pure lustre of rock crystal, or this 
substance may by the ancient Orientals have been! Hervey (Genealogies, p. 100) conjectures, in real- 
held in high esteem. ity, his unele’s successor and heir, in consequence 


Pearls (uapyaptra:), however, are frequently 
mentioned in the N. T.: comp. Matt. xiii. 45, 46, 
where the kingdom of heaven is likened unto “a 
merchant-man seeking goodly pearls.’ — Pearle 
formed part of women’s attire (1 Tim. ii. 9; Rev. 
xvii. 4). “The twelve gates’ of the heavenly 
Jerusalem were twelve pearls (Rev. xxi. 21); per- 
haps * mother-of-pearl’? is here more especially in- 
tended. 
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PED/AHEL (OFTID [ihom God delivers]: 
'badand: Phedaél). The son of Ammibhud, and 
| prince of the tribe of Naphtali (Num. xxxiv. 28); 

one of the twelve appointed to divide the land west 
of Jordan among the nine and a half tribes. 


—_— 





a The Hebrew names for apes and ivory are clearly 
waceable to the Sanskrit; but though foget does not 
appear in Sanskrit, it hns been derived froin the Suns- 


krit word s‘tkhin, meaning furnished with a crest 
(Max Miller, Sctence of Language, p. 190) 
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of the failure of issue in the direct line (1 Chr. iii. 
17-19). 

3. (badaia.) Son of Parosh, that is, one of 





PEKAHIAH 


the uncertainty as to numbers attaching to om 
present MSS. of the books of Chronicles (Asian, 
CHRONICLES; Kennicott, Hebrew Text of the 





the family of that mame, who nasiktell Naleniah Old Testament Consider ed. p- 532), proves that 
in wane the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 25). | the character of his Taare was in full accordance 

(badatas.) Apparently a priest; one of} with Gileadite precedents (Judg. xi. 33, xii. 6). 
ioe who stood on the lett hand of Iizra, when he | The war is famous as the occasion of the great 





read the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). In 1 

Ksdr. ix. 44, he is called PHALDAIUS. 
5. (badaia: [Vat.] VA. @adaia.) 

mite, ancestor of Sallu (Neh. xi. 7). 


6. badata: [Vat. badraa.] A Tevite in the 
time of Nehemiah, appointed by him one of the 
* treasurers over the treasury,’ whose oflice it was 
‘sto distribute unto their brethren’? (Neh. xiii. 
13). 


A Benja- 


7. (DTS: badata [Vat. dada]; Alex. 
bard.) The father of Joel, prince of the half 
tribe of Manasseh in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 20). 


* PEEP in Is. viii. 19, x. 14 (A. V.), is used 
in the sense of to chirp, or to utter a feeble, shrill 
sound, like that made by young birds on breaking 
from the shell (Lat. pipe, Germ. pipen). The 
wizards or necromancers that pretended to evoke 
the shades of the departed spoke in the low shrill 
tones which, according to the popular superstition, 
belonged to the inhabitants of the underworld; see 
Gesenius or Rosenmiiller on Is. viii. 19, and comp. 
Is. xxix. 4, where the word translated “ whisper ” 
(marge. “peep, or chirp’) is the same which is 
rendered ‘ peep” in the two passages referred to 
above. A. 

PE’KAH U7} [opening or open-eyed, Ges. ; 
oversight, Kirst]: daxeé: Paxéas, Joseph. : Pha- 
ece), sou of Rematiah, originally a captain of Pe- 
kahiah king of Israel, murdered his master, seized 
the throne, and became the 18th sovereign (and 
last but one) of the northern kingdom. His native 
country was probably Gilead, as_ fifty Gileadites 
joined him in the conspiracy against Pekahiah ; 
and if so, be furnishes an instance of the same un- 
daunted energy which distinguished, for good or 
evil, so many of the Israelites who sprang from 
that country, of which Jephthah and Iijah were 
the most famous exainples (Stanley, S. gt P. 3827). 
(Eaasau.] Under his predecessors [sracl had been 
much weakened through the payment of enormous 
tribute to the Assyrians (see especially 2 K. xv. 
20), and by internal wars and conspiracies. Pe- 
kah seems steadily to have applied himself to the 
restoration of its power. Tor this purpose he 
sought for the support of a foreign alliance, and 
fixed his mind on the plunder of the sister king- 
dem of Judah. He must have made the treaty by 
which he proposed to share its spoil with Rezin 
king of Damascus, when Jotham was still on the 
throne of Jerusalem (2 K. xv. 87); but its execu- 
tion was long delayed, probably in consequence of 
that prince’s righteous and vigorous administration 
(2 Chr. xxvii). When, however, his weak son 
Ahaz succeeded to the crown of David, the allies 
no longer hesitated, and formed the siege of Jeru- 
salem. The history of the war, which is sketched 
under ANAZ, is found in 2 K. xvi. and 2 Chr. 
xxviii.; and in the latter (ver. 6) we read that 
Pekah “slew in Judah one hundred and twenty 
thousand in one day, which were all valiant men,”’ 
a statement which, even if we should be obliged to 
timinish the number now read in the text, from 


| prophecies in Isaiah vii.-ix. Its chief result was 
the capture of the Jewish port of Elath on the Red 
Sea; but the unnatural alliance of Damascus 
and Samaria was punished through the final over- 
i throw of the ferocious confederates by Tiglath-pile- 
ser, king of Assyria, whom Ahaz called to his as- 
sistance, and who seized the opportunity of adding 
tv his own dominions and crushing a union which 
might have been dangerous. The kingdom of Da- 
mascus was finally suppressed, and Rezin put to 
death, while Pekah was deprived of at least half of 
his kingdom, including all the northern portion, 
and the whole district to the east of Jordan. For 
though the writer in 2 K. xv. 29 tells us.that 
Tiglath-pileser “ took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, 
and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, 
and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali,"’ yet from 
comparing 1 Chr. v. 26, we find that Gilead must 
include * the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and half 
the tribe of Manasseh.’’ The inhabitants were 
carried off, according to the usual practice, and 
settled in remote districts of Assyria. Pekah him- 
self, now fallen into the position of an Assyrian 
vassal, was of course compelled to abstain from 
further attacks on Judah. Whether his continued 
tyranny exhausted the patience of his subjects, or 
whether his weakness emboldened them to attack 
him, we do not know; but, from one or the other 
cause, Hoshea the son of Elah conspired against 
him and put him to death. Josephus says that 
Hoshea was his friend (@fAou tivds ertBovAcve- 
avros a’r@, Ant. ix. 18, § 1). Comp. Is. vii. 16, 
which prophecy Hloshea was instrumental in ful- 
filling. (ElosiEA.]  Pekah ascended the throne 
B. C. 757. He must have begun to war 
Judah 3B. c. 740, and was killed B. c. 737. The 
order of events above given is according to the 
scheme of Ewald’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
vol. iti. p. 602. Mr. Rawlinson (Bampton Lectures 
Jor 1899, Lect. iv.) seems wrong in assuming two 
invasions of Israel by the Assyrians in Pekah’s 
time, the one corresponding to 2 K. xv. 29, the 
other to 2 K. xvi. 7-9. Both these narratives re- 
fer to the same event, which in the first place is 
mentioned briefly in the short sketch of Pekah's 
reign, while, in the second passage, additional de- 
tails are given in the longer biography of Abaz. 
| It would have been scarcely possible for Pekah, 
when deprived of half his kingdom, to make an al- 
liance with Rezin, and to attack Ahaz. We learn 
further from Mr. Rawlinson that the conquests of 
Tiglath-pileser are mentioned in an Assyrian frag- 
ment, though there is a ditliculty, from the occur- 
rence of the name Afenahem in the inscription, 
which may have proceeded from a mistake of the 
engraver. Comp. the title, son of Khumre (Omri), 
assigned to Jehu in another inscription; and see 
Rawlinson, note 35 on Lect. iv. As may be in- 
ferred from Pekah’s alliance with Rezin, his gov- 
ernment was no improvement, morally and relig- 
iously, on that of his predecessors. G. E. L. C. 


PEKAHVAH (25 [Jekovan watenes, 


Fiirst: or, opens his eyes, Ges): baxeclas; Alex. 
baxesas: Phacea), son and successor of Mens 
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PEKOD 


hem, was the 17th king of the separate kingdom 
of Israel. After a brief reign of sczevely two 
years, a conspiracy was otvanized against him by 
“ one of his captains”’ (probably of his body guard), 
Pekah, son of Remaliah, and who, at the head of 
fifty Gileadites, attacked him in his palace, mur- 
dered him and his friends Argob and Arieh, and 
seized the throne. The date of his accession is 
B. C. 759, of his death 757. This reign was no 
better than those which had gone before; and the 
calf-worship was retained (2 K. xy. 22-26). 
G. E. L. C. 

PE’KOD (11), [see below] an appellative 
applied to the Chaldseans. It occurs only twice, 
namely, in Jer. 1]. 21, and Ez. xviii. 23, in the lat- 
ter of which it is connected with Shoa and Koa, as 
though these three were in some way subdivisions 
of “the Babylonians and all the Chaldeans.” Au- 
thorities are undecided as to the meaning of the 
term. It is apparently connected with the rout 
pdked, * to visit,” and in its secondary senses ‘ to 
punish,’ and “to appoint a ruler: hence Pekod 
may be applied to Babylon in Jer. 1. as significant 
of its impending punishment, as in the marvin of 
the A. V. “ visitation.” But this sense will not suit 
the other passage, and hence Gesenius here assigns 
to it the meaning of “prefect” (Thes. p. L121, as 
though it were but another form of paki). It cer- 
tainly is unlikely that the same word would be 
applied to the same object in two totally difterent 
senses. [litzig seeks for the origin of the word in 
the Sanskrit bhavdn, *‘ noble’? —Shoa and Koa 
being respectively “ prince’ and “lord; ’ and he 
explains its use in Jer. |. as a part for the whole. 
The LXX. treats it as the name of a district 
(baxovx; Alex. bovd) in Ezekiel, and as a verb 
(éxdixnoov) in Jeremiah. W. L. B. 

PELA‘IAH [3 syl.] (TNDD [whom Sehovnh 
distinguishes]). 1. ([badata; Vat. bapa; Alex. 
bara: Pheleia}). <A son of Elioénai, one of the 
last members of the royal line of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii. 2+). 

2. (LXX. om. in Neh. viii.; beAfa; [Vat. FA. 
omit;] Alex. [I°A.3] @ereta: Phaluia.) One of 
the Levites who assisted Ezra in expounding the 
law (Neh. viii. 7). He afterwards sealed the cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Nel. x. 10). He is called 
Bravas in Ll lsdr. ix. 48. 


PELALVAH (72999 [Jehovah judges}: 
Padradla; [Vat. FA.! omit:] Phelelia). The son 


of Amzi, and ancestor of Adaiah a priest at Jeru- 
salem after the return trom Babylon (Neh. xi. 12). 

PELATIV’AH (Tod [Jehovah delivers]: 
barerria; [Vat. badrdreri; Alex. badrdcria:] 
Phaltias), 1. Son of Iananiah the son of Zerub- 
babel (1 Chr. iii. 21). In the LXX. and Vulg. he 
is further described as the father of Jesaiah. 

2. (Paraerria [Vat. -rei-}; Alex. badrerria). 
One of the captains of the marauding band of five 
nundred Simeonites, who in the reien of Hezekiah 
made an expedition to Mount Scir and smote the 
fugitive Amalekites (1 Chr. iv. 42). 

3. (Sarria; [FA.) baddera, corr. badrea:] 
Pheltia) One of the heads of the people, and 
arobably the name of a family, who sealed the 
ovenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 22). 


4. (TMB: @adrias; [Vat.l in ver. 1, bay- 
rias:] Pheltias). The son of Benaiah, and one of 


she princes of the people against whom Ezekiel’ 
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was directed to utter the words of doom recorded 
in Ez. xi. 5-12. The prophet in spirit saw him 
stand at the east gate of the Temple, and, as he 
spoke, the same vision showed him Lelatiah’s sud- 
den death (Itz. xi. 1, 13). 

PE’LEG (A= [stream, division]: aréy, 
[Alex.] bard; [in 1 Chr. i. 25, Vat. barex:] 
Phatleg), a son of Eber, and brother of Joktan 
(Gen. x. 25, xi. 16). The only incident connected 
with his history is the statement that “in his days 
was the earth divided’? — an event which was 
embodied in his name, Peleg meaning “ division.” 
This notice refers, not to the general dispersion of 
the human family subsequently to the Deluge, but 
to a division of the family of Eber himself, the 
younger branch of whom (the Joktanids) migrated 
into southern Arabia, while the elder remained in 
Mesopotamia. The occurrence of the name Phaliga 
fur a town at the junction of the Chaboras with 
the ISuphrates is observable in consequence of the 
remark of Winer (Realwd.) that there is no geo- 
graphical name corresponding to Peleg. At the 
same time the late date of the author who men- 
tions the name (Isidorus of Charax) prevents any 
vreat stress being laid upon it. The separation 
of the Joktanids from the stock whence the He- 
brews sprang, finds a place in the Mosaic table, 
as marking an epoch in the age immediately suc- 
ceeding the Deluve. W. L. B. 

PE’LET (abe [deliverance]: bard; Alex. 
burer: Phalet). 1. A son of Jahdai in an ob- 
scure genealogy (1 Chr. ii. 47). 

2. (Iwpadnr: Alex. badAnr: Phallet). The 
son of Azinaveth, that is, either a native of the 
place of that name, or the son of one of David's 


heroes. He was among the Benjamites who joined 
David in Ziglag (1 Chr. xii. 3). 


PE’LETH (198 [steifiness}]: baréO; Phe- 
lcth), 1, The father of On the Reubenite, who 
jeined Dathan and Abiram in’ their rebellion 
(Num. xvi. 1). Josephus (An. iv. 2, § 2), omit- 
ting all mention of On, calls Peleth @adaods, ap- 
parently identifying him with Prat tu the son of 
Reuben. In the LAX. Peleth is made the son of 
Reuben, as in the Sam. text and version, and one 
Ileb. MS. supports this rendering. 


2. ([ Vat. OareO:] Phaleth). Son of Jonathan 
and a descendant of Jerahmeel through Onam, his 
son by Atarah (1 Chr. ii. 33). 

PEL/ETHITES OmD8: [beAerl,] dered; 
[Vat. bererre:, beAcOOe1, badrreia; Alex. bedr- 
€00e1, Oped cOOe1, ParArAcOO; FA. in 1 Chr., daa- 
tia:|] Pheletht), mentioned only in the phrase 
smbeam VIS, rendered in the A. V. “the 
Cherethites and the Pelethites.” These two col- 
lectives designate a force that was evidently David's 
body-guard. Their names have been supposed 
either to indicate their duties, or to be gentile 
nouns. Gesenius renders them “executioners and 
runners," comparing the QYYTT) “ID7, “exe- 
cutioners and runners” of «a later time (2 K. xi. 


4,19); and the unused roots mm? and na, ag 


to both of which we shall speak later, admit. thig 
sense. In favor of this view, the supposed parallel 


yhrage, and the duties in which these guards were 
’ » 


employed, may be cited. On the other hand, the 
LXX. and Vulg. retain their names untranslated , 
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and the Syriac and Tary. Jon. translate them dif- 
lerently from the rendering above and from each 
other. In one place, moreover, the Gittites are 
mentioned with the Cherethites and Velethites 
among David's troops (2 Sam. xv. 18); and _ else- 
where we read of the Cherethim, who bear the 
same Mune in the plural, either as a Philistine 
tribe or as Philistines themselves (1 Sam. xxx. 145 
kz. xxv. 16; Zeph. 1.5). Gesenius objects that 
David's body-cuard would searcely have heen chosen 
from a nation so hateful to the Israelites as the 


Philistines. But it must be remembered that David | 


in his later years may have mistrusted his Israelite 


soldiers, and relied ou the Philistine troops, some of 


Whoin, with Ittai the Gittite, whe was evidently a 
Philistine, and not an Israelite from Gath [Irrar, 
were faithful to him at the time of Absalom’s re- 
bellion. He also argues that it is improbable that 
two synonymous appellations should be thus used 
tovether; but this is on the assumption that both 
names signify Philistines, whereas they may desig- 
nate Philistine tribes. (See Zhes. pp. TL. 1107.) 
The Egyptian mommuents throw a fresh light 
upon this subject. From them we find that kings 
of the NIXth and NAth dynasties had in’ their 
service mercenaries of a nation ealled SHAYRE- 
TANA, which Rameses IH. conquered, under the 
name © SILAYRETPANA of the Seas? This kine 
fought a naval battle with the SHAYRETANA 
of the Sea, in alliance with the TOKKAREER, 
who were evidently, from their physieal character- 
isties, a kindred people to them, and to the PE- 
LESATU, or Philistines, also conquered by him. 
The TORKAREE and the PELESATU both 
wear a peculiar dress. We thus learn that there 
were two peoples of the Mediterranean kindred to 
the Philistines, one of whieh supplied) mereenaries 
to the Egyptian kings of the NINth and XAth 
dynasties. “The name SHAYRETANA, of which 
the first letter was also pronounced KIT, is almost 
letter for Jetter the same as the Ilebrew Chere- 
thim; and sinee the SHAYRETANA were evi- 
dently cognate te the Philistines, their identity 
with the Cherethin cannot be doubted. 
the Cherethiin: supplied mercenaries to the Egyp- 
tinn kings in the thirteenth century B. ¢., ae- 
cording to our reckoning, it cannot be doubted 
that the same name in the designation of David's 
hody-guard denotes the same people or tribe. The 
Keyptian SHAYRIEPANA of the sea are prob- 
ably the Cretans. ‘The Pelethites, who, as already 
remarked, are not mentioned exeept with the Che- 
rethites, have not yet been similarly traced in 
Eeyptian geography, and it is rash to suppose their 
naumne to be the sume as that of the Philistines, 
“m4, for sawn. for, as Gesenius remarks, 
this contraction is not. possille in the Semitie lan- 
gnaves. The similarity, however, of the two names 
would favor the idea which is suggested by the 
mention together of the Cherethites and Pelethites, 
that the latter were of the Philistine stock as well 
as the former. As to the etymology of the names. 
loth may be connected with the migration of the 
Philistines. As already noticed, the former has 














a Michaclis Philisteeos NPY 2, dictos esse censet, 
atpote exrsulis(v. rad. Niph. no. 8) ut idem valeat quod 
AdAAohvaoe (Thes. p. 719). 

b The reader is referred to a curious work by a 
scotch divine, Archibald Simson by name, cutitled 


But if 
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been derived from the root S172, ‘he cut, eut off, 
destroyed,” in Niphal “he was cut off from his 
country, driven into exile, or expelled,’’ so that we 
might as well read ‘exiles '’¢ as ‘* executioners.” 


The latter, from np, an unused root, the Arab. 


ends, ‘he escaped, fled,’? both being cognate 


to nin, ‘che was smooth,” thence * he slipped 
away, escaped, and caused to escape,’’ where the 
rendering * the fugitives’? is at least as admissible 
as ‘*the runners.’ Jf we compare these two names 
so rendered with the gentile name of the Philistine 


nation itself. spon ‘6a wanderer, stranger,” 
? 7 fe 2) ? ger, 


from the unused root wd, ‘she wandered or 
emigrated,” these previous inferences seem to be- 
come irresistible. The appropriateness of the names 
of these triles to the duties of David's tody- 
vuard would then be accidental, though it does 
not seem unlikely that they should have given 
rise to the adoption in later times of other appel- 
lations for the royal body-guard, definitely signi- 
fine “executioners and runners.’”’ If, however, 


smbam ‘SVDZTI meant nothing but execu- 


tioners and runners, it is difficult to explain the 
change to DYSTIT) Sr. R. S. P. 


PELI’AS (Medias; Alex. Maderas: Pelias). 
A corruption of BEDEIAH (1 Esdr. ix. 34; comp. 
k:zr. x. 85). Our translators followed the Vul- 
vate. 


PELICAN (ON}, kdath: werexdy, Spveoy, 
Xanathkéwy, KaTappaxtys: onocrotalus, pelican). 
Amongst the unclean birds mention is made of the 
kiath (Levy. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17). The suppliant 
psalmist compares his condition to “a kdath in the 
wilderness? (Ps. cii. 6). As a mark of the deso- 
lation that was to come upon Edom, it is said that 
the Adath and the bittern should possess it” (Is. 
xxxiv. 11). The same words are spoken of Nine- 
veh (Zeph. ii. 14). In these two last places the 
A.V. has “cormorant * in the text, and “pelican” 
in the margin. The best authorities are in favor 
of the pelican being the bird denoted by Adath. 
The etymology of the name, from a word meaning 
“to vomit,” leads also to the same conclusion, for 
it doubtless has reference to the habit which this 
bird has of pressing its under mandible against its 
breast, in order to assist it to diszorge the contents 
of its capacious pouch for its young. This is, 
With good reason, supposed to be the origin of the 
fable about the pelican feeding its young with its 
own blood, the red nail on the upper mandible serv- 
ing to complete the delusion.© 


The expression ‘pelican of the wilderness "’ has, 
with no good reason, been supposed by some to 
prove that the Adath cannot be denoted by this bird. 
Shaw (Trav. ii. 303, 8vq ed.) says “ the pelican 
must of necessity starve in the desert,’’ as it is 
essentially a water bird. In answer to this objec- 
tion, it will be enough to observe that the term 





 Hieroglyphica Animalium, Vegetabilium et Metailo- 
rum, que in Scripturis sacris reperiuntur,” Edinb. 
1622, 4to. In this work are some wild fancies about 
the pelican, which serve to show the state of sodlogy 
etc., at the period in which the author lived. 
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midbar (‘+ wilderness’) is by no means restricted 
to barren sandy spots destitute of water. « ‘The 
idea,”’ says Prof. Stanley, “is that of a wide open 
space, with or without actual pasture; the country 
uf the nomads, as distinguished from that of the 
agricultural and settled people’? (S. gt P. p. 486, 
5th ed.).¢ Pelicans (Pelecanus onocrotalus) are 
often seen associated in large flocks; at other times 
single individuals may he observed sitting in lonely 
and pensive silence on the ledge of some rock a few 
feet above the surface of the water. (See Nitto, 
Pict. Bib. on VPs. cii. 6.) It is not quite clear what 
is the particular point in the nature or character 
of the pelican with which the psalmist compares 
his pitiable condition. Some have supposed that 
it consists in the loud cry of the bird: compare 
‘the voice of my sighing’ (ver. 5). We are in- 
clined to believe that reference is made to its gen- 
eral aspect as it sits in apparent melancholy mood, 
with its bill resting on its breast. There is, we 
think, little doubt but that the pelican is the Aaath 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Oedmann’s opinion 
that the Pelecanus graculus, the shag cormorant 
(Verm. Samm. iii. 57), and Bochart’s, that the 
“bittern’’ is intended, are unsupported by any 
good evidence. ‘The P. onocrolalus (common pel- 
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Pelecanus onocrotalus. 


ican) and the P. crispus are often observed in 
Palestine, Egypt, ete Of the latter Mr. 'Tristrain 
observed an immense flock swiniming out to sea 
within sight of Mount Carmel (/dis, i. 37).> 
Wi. TE 

PEL/ONITE, THE Qoban [see below]: 
6 PeAwvl [ Vat. -vet], Alex. 0 PbarrAwv, LC hry 
27; 5 PeAAwvi, [Vat. IA. 9 Pedwver,| 1 Chr. xi. 
36; 5 é PaddAods, (Comp. 6 badrdrwri,] 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 10: Phalonites, Phelonites, Phatllonites), 
Two of David's mighty men, IHelez and Ahijah, 
are called Pelonites (1 Chr. xi. 27, 36). From 1 
Vhr. xxvii. 10, it appears that the former was of 
the tribe of Ephraim, and * Pelonite would there- 





a As a matter of fact, however, the pelican, after 
‘nving filled its pouch with fish and mollusks, often 
does retire miles inland away from water, to some spot 
‘vnere it consumes the coutents of its pouch. 


‘throw no light. 
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ifore be an appellation derived from his place of 


birth or residence. But in the Targum of R 
Joseph it is evidently regarded as a patronymic, 
and is rendered in the last mentioned passage “ of 
the seed of Pelan.” In the list of 2 Sam. xxiii. 
Helez is called (ver. 26) “the Paltite,”’ that is, ag 
Bertheau (on 1 Chr. xi.) conjectures, of Beth-Palet, 
or Beth-Phelet, in the south of Judah. But it 
seems probable that “ Pelonite’’ is the correct 
reading. [See Panrire.] ‘ Ahijah the Pelonite” 
appears in 2 Sam. xxiii. 34 as © Eliam the son of 
Alithophel the Gilonite,”’ of which the former is a 
corruption; “ Ahijah’’ forming the first part of 
* Ahithophel,’’ and “ Pelonite’? and “ Gilonite ”’ 


differing only by D and J. If we follow the LXX. 
of 1 Chr. xxvii. the place from which IHelez took his 
name would be of the form Vhallu, but there is no 
trace of it elsewhere, and the LXX. must have had 
a differently pointed text. In Heb. peloni corre- 
sponds to the Greek 6 defva, ‘such a one:”? it still 
exists in Arabic and in the Spanish Don Lulano, 
¢ Mr. So-and-so.” WY occ We 


PEN. [Wnritinc.] 
PENIEL (8°22; Samar. YS 12D [sce 


below]: e23os @coo: Phanucl, and so also Peshito). 
The name which Jacob gave to the place in whieh 
he had wrestled with God: «Ile called the name 
of the place ‘Face of Il, for [ have seen Elohim 
face to face’? (Gen. xxxii. 30). With that. sin- 
gular correspondence between the two parts of this 
narrative which has been already noticed under 
MAHANAIM, there is apparently an allusion to the 
hestowal of the namie in xxxiii. 10, where Jacob 
says to Esau, “1 have seen thy face as one sees the 
face of Klohim.’’ In xxxii. 51, and the other pas- 
sages In Which the name occurs. fts form is changed 
to PENUELL. On this change the Jexicouraphers 
It is perhaps not impossible that 
Penuuel was the original form of the name, and 
that the slight change to Peniel was made by 
Jacob or by the historian to suit his allusion to 
the circumstance under which the patriarch first 
saw it. The Samaritan Pentateuch has Penu-el 
inal. ‘The promontory of the Ras es-Shukah, on 
the coast of Syria above Petrit, was formerly 
called) Dheoupresipon, probably a translation of 
Peniel, or its Phanician equivalent. G. 
PENIN’NAH (77335 [coral] : @evvava: 
Phenenna), one of the two wives of Elkanah, the 


other being Hannah, the mother of Samuel (1 
mL. 16.2); 


* PENKNIFE (Jer. xxxvi. 23). [IXNIFg.] 
PENNY, PENNYWORTH. In the A. 


V., in several passages of the N. T., “penny,” 
either alone or in the compound ‘ pennyworth,” 
oceurs as the rendering of the Greek dnvdpioy, 
the name of the Roman denarius (Matt. xx. 2, 
xxi. 19; Mark vi. 37, xii. 15; Luke xx. 24; Jofn 
vi. 7; Rev. vi. 6). The denarius was the chief 
Roman silver coin, from the beginning of the goin- 
age of the city to the early part of the third century. 
Its name continued to be applied to a silver piece 
as late as the time of the earlier Byzantines. The 
states that arose from the ruins of the Roman 





b © P crispus breeds in vast numbers in the flat 
plain of the Dobrudscha (in European Turkey); its 
habits there bear out your remark of the pelican re 
tiring inland to digest its food.’ — H. B. Tristrz sr 
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empire imitated the coinage of the imperial mints, 
and in general called their principal silver coin the 
denarius, whence the Freneh name denier and the 
Italian denaro. The chief Anglo-Saxon coin, and 
fur a dong period the only ane, corresponded to the 
denarius of the Continent. It continued to be 
current under the Normans, Plantagenets, and 
Tudors, thongh latterly little used. 1t is. called 
penny, denarius, or denier, which explains the 
employment of the first word in the A.V. [In 
Udal’s version of the Paraphrase of rasmus (1549) 
the word is Anglicized by «denarie.’] Rh. Ss. PB. 


PENTATEUCH. THE. The Greek name 
viven to the five books commonly called the Five 
Books of Moses (n TWEVTATEVXUS sc. BiBAos: Pen- 
tateuchus se. liber; the fivefold book; from revyos, 
which meaning originally ++ vessel, instrumeut,”’ ete., 
came in Alexandrine Greek to mean © book’). In 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah it was called © the 
Law of Moses’ (Razr. vii. 6); or © the book of the 
Law of Moses’ (Neh. viii. 1); or simply © the 
Book of Moses (Ezr. vi. 18; Neh. aii. 1; 2 Chr. 
xxv. 4, xxxv. 12). This was beyond all reasonable 
doubt. our existing Pentateuch. The book which 
was discovered in the ‘Temple in the reign) of 
Josiah, and which is entitled (2 Chr. xxxiv. 14) 
“the book of the Law of Jehovah by the hand of 
Moses," was substantially, it would seem, the same 
volume, though it may have undergone some re- 
vision by Ezra. In 2 Chr. xxaiv. 30, it is styled 
“the book of the Covenant,” and so also in 2K. 
xxili, 2, 21, whilst in 2. K. xxii. 8 Hilkiah says. 1 
bave found «the book of the Law.’ Still eariier 
n the reign of Jehoshaphat we find a bouk of 
the Law of Jehovah’ in use (2. Chr. xvii. 9). 
And this was probably the carliest designation, for 
a “book of the Law’? is mentioned in) Deuter- 
onomy (xxxi. 26), though it is questionable whether 
the name as there used refers to the whole Penta- 
teuch, or only to Deutcronomy; probably, as we 
shall see, it applies only to the latter. The present 
Jews usually call the whole by the name of Torah, 
ine. “the Law," or Vorath Moshch, “the Law 


of Moses.” The Rabbinical title is TET 
TIT MEISAM, « the five-fifths of the Law.” 


In the preface to the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, it is ealled “the Law,” whieh is also a 
usual name for it in the New Testament (Matt. 
xii. 5, xxii. 86, 40; Luke x. 263; John vili. 5, 17). 
Sometimes the name of Moses stands briefly for 
the whole work ascribed to him (Luke xxiv. 27). 
Finally, the whole Old Testament is sometimes 
called a potiort parte, «the Law”? (Matt. v. 18; 
Luke xvi. 17; John vit. 49, x. 34, xii. 84). In 
John xv. 24; Rom. iii. 19, words from the Psalms, 
and in 1 Cor. xiv. 2t from Isaiah, are quoted as 
words of the Law. 

The division of the whole work into five parts 
has by some writers been supposed to be original. 
Others (as Leusden, Hiiverniek, and Lengerke), 
with more probability, think that the division was 
made by the Greek translators. For the titles of 
the several hooks are not of Hebrew but of Greek 
rigin. The Hebrew names are merely taken from 
the first words of each book, and in the first. in- 
stance only designated particular seetions and not 
whole books. The MSS. of the Pentateueh form 
v single roll or volume, and are divided not into 
books, but into the larger and smaller sections called 
Parshiyoth and Sedarim Besides this, the Jews 
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distriJute all the laws in the Pentateuch under the 
two heads of affirmative and negative precepts. 0 
the former they reckon 248; because, according te 
the anatomy of the Rabbins, so many are the parts 
of the human body: of the latter they make 365, 
which is the number of days in the year, and also 
lthe number of veins in the human body. Accord- 
ingly the Jews are bound to the observance of 613 
precepts: and in order that these precepts may be 
| perpetually kept in mind, they are wont to carry a 
piece of cloth foursquare, at the four corners of 
which they have fringes consisting of 8 threads 
a-pieee, fastened in 5 knots. These fringes are 


called FSS, a word which in numbers denotes 
600: add to this the 8 threads and the 5 knots, 
and we get the 613 precepts. The five knots de 
note the five books of Moses. (See Bab. Talmud, 
Macevth, sect. 3; Maimon. Pref. to Jad Ha- 
i Chazakah ; Leusden, Philol. p. 38.) Both Philo 
(de Abraham., ad init.) and Josephus (c. Apton. i. 
8) recognize the division now current. As no rea- 
json for this division can satisfactorily be found in 
the structure of the work itself, Vaihinger sup- 
poses that the symbolical meaning of the number 
five led to its adoption. For ten is the symbol of 
completion or perfection, as we see in the ten 
commandments [and so in Genesis we have ten 
ss seenerations ""], and therefore five is a number 
| which as it were confesses imperfection and proph- 
esies completion. ‘The Law is not perfect without 
ths Prophets, for the Prophets are in a special 
| 
E unity of the work in its existing form is now 
lwenerally recognized. It is not a mere collection 
[of loose fragments carelessly put together at dif- 
ferent times, but bears evident traces of design and 
purpose in its composition. Even those who dis- 
cover different authors in the earlier books, snd 
who deny that Deuteronomy was written by Moses, 
are still of opinion that the work in its present 

form is a connected whole, and was af least re 





sense the bearers of the Promise; and it is the 
Promise which completes the Law. This is ques- 
tionable. There can be no doubt, however, that 
this division of the Pentateuch influenced the 
arrangement of the Psalter in five books. The 
seme may be said of the five Megilloth of the 
Hiagiographa (Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Esther), which in many Hebrew 
Bibles are placed immediately after the Penta- 
teuch. 

For the several names and contents of the Five 
Baoks we refer to the articles on each Book, where 
questions aflecting their integrity and genuineness 
are also discussed. In the article on Genesis the 
scope and design of the whole work is pointed out. 
We need only briefly observe here that. this work, 
hevinning with the record of Creation and the his- 
tory of the primitive world, passes on to deal more 
especially with the early history of the Jewish 
family. It gives at length the personal history of 
the three great Fathers of the family: it then de 
scribes how the family grew into a nation in Egypt, 
tells us of its oppression and deliverance, of its forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, of the giving 
of the Law, with all its enactments both civil and 
religious, of the construction of the Tabernacle, of 
the numbering of the people, of the rights and 
duties of the priesthood, as well as of many im- 
portant events which betell them before their en- 
trance into the Land of Canaan, and finally con- 
cludes with Moses’ last discourses und his death. 
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Juced to its present shape by a single reviser or 
editor.2 

The question has also been raised, whether the 
Book of Joshua does not, properly speaking, con- 
stitute an integral portion of this work. To this 
question Ewald (Gesch. i. 175), Knobel (Genesis, 
Vorbem. § 1, 2), Lengerke (Kenan, Ixxxiii.), and 
Stithelin (Kvrit. Unters. p. 91) give a reply in the 
affirmative. ‘They seem to have been led to do so, 
partly because they imavine that the two docu- 
wents, the [lohistic and Jehovistic, which cbar- 
acterize the earlier books of the Pentateuch, may 
still be traced, like two streains, the waters of 
which never wholly mingle though they flow in the 
game channel, running on through the book of 
Joshua; and partly because the same work which 
contains the promise of the land (Gen. xv.) must 
contain also —so they argue — the fulfillment of the 
promise. But such grounds are far too arbitrary 
and uncertain to support the hypothesis which rests 
upon them. <All that seems probable is, that the 
book of Joshua received a final revision at the 
hands of Ezra, ur some earlier prophet, at the same 
time with the books of the Law. 

The fact that the Samaritans, who it is well 
known did not possess the other books of Scripture, 
have besides the Pentateuch a book of Joshua (see 
Chronicon Samaritanum, ete., ed. Juynboll, Lued. 
Bat. 1848), indicates no doubt an early association 
of the one with the other; but is no proof that 
they originally constituted one work, but rather the 
contrary. Otherwise the Samaritans would nat- 
urally have adopted the canonical recension of 
Joshua. We may therefore regard the Five Books 
of Moses as one separate and complete work. For 
a detailed view of the several books we must refer, 
as we have said, to the Articles where they are 
severally discussed. ‘The questions which we have 
left for this article are those connected with the 
authorship and date of the Pentateuch as a whole. 

It is necessary here at the outset to state the 
exact nature of the investigation which lies before 
us. Many English readers are alarmed when they 
are told, for the first time, that critical investivation 
renders it doubtful whether the whole Pentateuch 
in its present form was the work of Moses. On 
this subject there is a strange confusion in many 
minds. They suppose that to surrender the rec- 
ognized authorship of a sacred book is to surrender 
the truth of the book itself. Yet a little reflection 
should suffice to correct such an error. For whio 
can say now who wrote the books of Samuel, or 
Ruth, or Job, or to what authorship many of the 
Psalms are to be ascribed? We are quite sure 
that these books were not written by the persons 
whose names they bear. We are scarcely less sure 
that many of the Psalms ascribed to David were 
not written by him, and our own translators have 
signified the doubtfulness of the inscriptions by 
separating them from the Psalins, of which in the 
Ilebrew text they were made to form a constituent 





@ See Ewald, Geschichte, i. 
Kritisch. Unters. p. 1. 

b It is strange to see how widely the misconception 
which we are anxious to obviate extends. A learned 
writer, in a recent publication, says, in reference to 
the alleged existence of different’ documents in the 
Pentateuch: This exclusive use of the one Divine 
Name in some portions, and of the other in other 
portions, it is said, characterizes two dilferent authors 
diving at different times; and consequently Genesis is: 
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part. These books of Scripture, however, and theae 
divine poems, lose not a whit of their value or of 
their authority because the names of their authors 
have perished. Truth is not a thing dependen¢ 
on names. So likewise, if it should turn out tha. 
portions of the Pentateuch were not written by 
Moses, neither their inspiration nor their trust- 
worthiness is thereby diminished. All will admit 
that one portion at least of the Pentateuch — the 
34th chapter of Deuteronomy, which gives the 
account of Moses’ death — was not written by him. 
But in making this admission the principle for 
which we contend is conceded. Common sense 
compels us to regard this chapter as a later ad- 
dition. Why then may not other later additions 
have been made to the work? If common sense 
leads us to such a conclusion in one instance, crit- 
ical examination may do so on sufficieut grounds 
in another.’ 

At different times suspicions have been enter- 
tained that the Pentateuch as we now have it is 
not the VPentateuch of the earliest age, and that 
the work must have undergone various modifiea- 
tions and additions before it assumed its present 
shape. 

So early as the second century we find the author 
of the Clementine Homilies calling in question the 
authenticity of the Mosaic writings. According to 
him the Law was only given orally by Moses to 
the seventy elders, and not consigned to writing till 
after his death; it subsequently underwent many 
changes, was corrupted more and more by means 
of the false prophets, and was especially filled with 
erroncous anthropomorphic conceptions of God, and 
unworthy representations of the characters of the 
Patriarchs (//om. ii. 38, 43, iii. 4, 47; Neander, 
Gnost. Systeme, 580). A statement of this kind, 
unsupported, and coming from an heretical. and 
therefore suspicious source, may seem of little 
moment: it is however remarkable, so far as it 
indicates an early tendency to cast off the received 
traditions respecting the books of Scripture; whilst 
at the same time it is evident that this was done 
cautiously, because such an opinion respecting the 
Pentateuch was said to be for the advanced Chris- 
tian only, and not for the simple and unlearned. 

Jerome, there can be little doubt, had seen the 
difficulty of supposing the Pentateuch to be alto- 
gether, in its present. form, the work of Moses; for 
he observes (contra [elrid.y: “ Sive Mosen dicere 
volueris auctorem Pentateuchi sive Esram ejusdem 
instauratorem operis,” with reference apparently to 
the Jewish tradition on the subject. Aben [zra 
(T1167), in his Comm. on Deut. i. 1, threw out 
some doubts as to the Mosaic authorship of certain 
passages, such as Gen. xii. 6, Deut. iit. 10, 11, 
xxxi. 9, which he either explained as later inter- 
polations, or left as mysteries which it was beyond 
his power to unravel. or centuries, however, the 
Pentateuch was generally received in the Church 
without question as written by Moses. The age 


composed of two different documents, the one Elohistic, 
the other Jehoyistic, which moreover differ in state- 
ment; and consequently this book wus not written by 
Moses, aud is neither inspired nor trustworthy ” (Atds 
to Faith, p. 190). How it follows that a book is neither 
inspired nor trustworthy because its authorship is un- 
known we are ata loss to conceive. A large part of 
the canon must be sacrificed, if we are only to receive 
books whose authorship is satisfactorily ascertained 
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of criticism had not vet come. The first signs of |! David and Solomon, to have been the fcundatior 
its approach were seen in the [7th century. In the! of the whole: that this was the book discovered in 
year 1651 we find Hobbes writing: © Videtur Pen- | the reign of Josiah, and that its fragments were 
tateuchus potius de Mose quam «@ Mose scriptus’ tafterwards incorporated in Deuteronomy. All the 
(Lertathan, 33). Spinoza (Tract. Theol.-Polit. | rest, consisting of fragments of history and of laws 
e. 8.9. published in 1679) set himself Loldly to: written at different periods up to this time, were, 
controvert: the received authorship of the Penta- according to him, collected and shaped into their 
teuch, Tle alleged against it (1) later names of « present dori betweett the times of Josiah and the 
places, as Gen. xiv. 14 eomp. with Judy. xviii. 29:1 Babslonish Exile. Hartmann also brings down the 
(2) the continuation of the history beyond the days date of the existing Pentateuch as late as the Exile. 
of Moses, Ex. xvi. 35 comp. with Jush. vy. 12: This has been ealled the “ fragmentary hypothesis.” 
(3) the statement in Gen. xxavi. St, before there Both of these have now been superseded by the 
reigned any king over the children of Israel." {+ Supplementary hypothesis,’ which bas been 
Spinoza maintained that) Moses issued his com-! adopted with various modifications by De Wette, 
mands to the elders, that by them they were writteu) Bleek, Stahelin, Tuch, Lengerke, Hupfeld, Knobel, 
down and communicated to the people, and that) Bunsen, Kurtz, Delitzsch, Schultz, Vaihinger, and 
later they were collected and assigned to suitable, others. They all alike recognize two documents 
passages in Moses’ Hite. Tle considered that the’ in the Pentateuch. They suppose the narrative of 
Pentateuch was indebted to Ezra ter the form ins the Elohist, the more ancient writer, to have been 
Which it mew appears. Other writers begin to the foundation of the work, and that the Jehovist 
puspeet that the book of Genesis was composed of ‘or later writer making use of this document, added 
written documents earlier than the time of Moses... to and commented upon it, sometimes transcribing 
So Vitringa cOésere. Sacer, i. 38); Le Clere (de portions of it intact, and sometimes incorporating 
Seryt, Pentateuchi, § V1), and Re Simon ¢é/ist. the substance of it into his own work. 
Critique da Vy 7. lib, i.e. 7, Rotterdam, 1685). But though thus agreeing in the main, they 
According to the last of these writers, Genesis was | differ widely in the application of the theory. Thus, 
composed of eatiier documents, the Laws of the for instance, De Wette distinguishes between the 
Pentateuch were the work of Moses, and the greater: Flohist and the Jehovist in the first four Books, 
perfion of the history was written by the public) and attributes Deuteronomy to a different writer 
serie who is mentioned in the book. Le Clere altogether (Avu/. ins A. T. § 150 ff). So also 
supposed that the priest who, according to 2 K.' Lengerke, though with some differences of detail 
xvii. 27. was sent to instruct the Samaritan eolun- in the portions he assigns to the two editors. The 
ists, Was the author of (he Pentateuch. lust places the Hlohist in the time of Solomon, and 
But it was not tll the widdle of the last. century | the Jehovistie editor in that of Hezekiah ; whereas 
that the question as to the authorship of the Pen- ‘Tuch puts the first under Saul, and the second 
tateuch was handled with anything like a diseern- ‘under Selomon.  Stiihelin, on the other hand, de- 
ing eviticism. “The first attempt was made by a clires for the identity of the Deuteronomist and 
Javinan, Whose studies we might: have supposed the Jehovist: and supposes the last to have written 
would seareely have led him to such an investiga- in the reign of Saul, and the [lohist in the time 
tion. In the year 1763, there appeared at Brussels of the Judges. Hupfeld (die Quellen der Genesis) 
a work, entided: + Conjectures sur des) Mémoires , finds, in Genesis at least, traces of three authors, an 
originaux, dout il paroit que Moyse s'est servi pour, earlier and a later Elohist, as well as the Jehovist. 
composer le Livre de Genese.” It was written in’ He is peeuliar in regarding the Jehovistic portion 
his 69th vear by Astrue, Doctor and Professor of as an altogether original document, written iu 
Medicine in the Royal College at Paris, and Court , entire independence, and without the knowledge 
Physican to Louts NEV. Tis eritical eve had) even of the Ilohistic record. A later editor or 
observed that throughout: the book of Genesis, and compiler, he thinks, found the two books, and 
as faras the 6th chapter of Exodus, traces were to. threw them into one. Vaihinger (in Herzog's 
be found of two original documents, each charae- | /neyklopddic) is also of opinion that portions “of 
terized by a distinet use of the names of God ; the | three original documents are to be found in the 
one by the name Elohim, and the other by the} first four “books, to which he adds some fragments 
name Jehovah. Besides these (wo principal docu- fof the 32d and 34th chapters of Deuteronomy. 
ments, he supposed Moses to have made use of ten | The Fitth Book, according to him, is by a different 
others in the consposition of the earlier part ot his and much later writer. ‘The Pre-elohist he sup- 
work. Astrue was followed by several German | poses to have flourished about 1200 B. c., the 
writers on the path whieh he had traced ; by Jeru- | Mlohist some 200 vears later, the Jchovist in the 
salem in his Letters on the Mosaie Writings and | first half of the 8th century B. ¢., and the Deuter- 
Philosophy; by Schultens, in his Dissertatio qua) onomist in the reign of Hezekiah. 
dixsquiritar, unde Moses res in bro Genescos de- Delitzsch agrees with the writers above men- 
serias didicerit: and with considerable learning | tioned in’ recognizing two distinct documents as 
and eritieal acumen by Neen (Crhunden dor Jeru , the basis of the Pentateuch, especially in its earlier 
sdemischen Tompelarehies, ler Theil, Halle, 1798), ; portions; but he entirely severs himself from them 
and Eichhorn (Adudertung in dy A. 1.). in maintaining that Deuteronomy is the work of 
But this documentary hypothesis.’ as it is! Moses. His theory is this: the kernel or first 
ealled, was too conservative and too rational for} foundation of the Pentateuch is to be found in the 
some critics. Vater, in his Commentar tb. den} Book of the Covenant (Ex. xix.-xxiv.), which was 
Pentatcuch, WlS, and ALT. Hartmann, in’ bis] writteu by Moses himself, and afterwards incorpo: 
Linguist. Link ind. Stud. der Biiehor des A. Test. | rated into the body of the Pentateuch, where it at 
1318, maintained that the Pentateuch consisted | present stands. The rest of the Laws given in the 
pere'y of a number of fragments loosely strung | wilderness, till the people reached the plains of 
vrether without order or design. ‘The former sup-| Moab, were communicated orally by Moses and 
besed a collection of laws, made in the times of | taken down by the priests, whose business it was 
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‘hus to provide for their preservation (Deut. xvii. 
11, comp. xxiv. 8, xxxili. 10; Lev. x. 11, comp. 
xv. 31). Inasmuch as Deuteronomy does not pre- | 
suppose the existence in writing of the entire ear- 
lier legislation, but on the contrary recapitulates it 
with the vreatest freedom, we are not obliged to as- 
sume that the proper codification of the Law took 
place during the forty years’ wandering in the des- 
ert. This was done. however, shortly after the ov- 
cup:tion of the land of Canaan. On that. sacred 
soil was the first definite portion of the history of 
Israel written; and the writing of the history it- 
self necessitated a full and comy lete account of the 
Mosaic legislation, A man, such as Eleazar the 
son of Aarcn, the priest. (see Num. xxvi. 1, xvxi. 
21), wrote the great work beginning with the first 
words of Genesis, including in it the Pook of the: 
Covenant, and perhaps gave only a short notice of 
the last discourses of Moses, heeause Moses had 
written them down with his own hand. A second 
—who may have been Joshua (see especially L'eut. 
xxxii. 44; Josh. xxiv. 26, and comp. on the other 
hand 1 Sam. x. 25), who was a prophet, and spake 
as a prophet, or one of the elders 7. whom Mo-es’ 
spirit rested (Num. xi. 25), and many of whom 
survived Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 31) — completed the 
work, taking Deuteronomy, which Moscs had writ- 
ten, for his model, and incorporating it into his 
own book. Somewhat in this manner arose the 
Torah (or Pentateuch), each narrator further 
avail®Me himself when he thought proper of other 
written docun ents. 

Such is the theory of Delitzs-h, which is in many 
respects worthy of ccnsideration, and which has 
been adopted in the main by Kurtz (Gesch. di A. 
B.i. § 20, and ii. § 99, 6), who formerly was op- 
posed to the theory of difftrent documents, and 
sided rather with Hengstenbere and the crities of 
the extreme conservative school. ‘There is this dif- 
ference, however, that Kurtz oljects to the view 
that Deuteronomy existed before the other hooks, 
and believes that the rest of the Pentateneh was 
committed to writitg before, not after, the ovenpa- 
tion of the Holy Land. binally, Selultz, in his 
recent work on Deuteronomy, 
inal documents in the Pentateuch, the Elohistie 
being the base and groundwork of the whole, but 
contends that the Jehovistic portions of the first 
four books, as well as Peuteronomy, 
concluding portion, were written by Moses. 
he avrees with Delitzsch and Kurtz in admitting 
two documents and the Mosaic authorship of Deu- 
teronomy, and with Stihelin in identifying the 
Deuteronomist with the Jehovist. That these three 
writers more nearly approach the truth than any 
others who have attempted to account for the phe- 
nomena of the existing Pentateuch, we are con- 
vinced. Which of the three hypotheses is best 
supported by facts and by a careful examination of 
the record. we shall see hereafter. 

One other theory has, however, to be stated be- 
fore we pass on. 

The author of it stands quite alone, and it: is! 
pot likely that he will ever find any disciple bold 
enough to adopt his theory: even his creat admirer 
Bunsen forsakes him here. But it is due to 
wald’s great and deserved reputation as a 
scholar, and to his uncommon critical savacity, 
briefly to state what that theory is. Ife distin- 


ruishes, then, seven different authors in the ere: at 


Book of Origines or Primitive History (comprising 
whe Pentateuch and Joshua). The oldest histor- 


recognizes two orig- 


except the’ 
Thus | 
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rieal work, of which but a very few fragments re- 
main, is the Book of the Wars of Jehovah. Then 
'follows a biography of Moses, of which also but 
Isinall portions have been preserved. The third 
and fourth documents are much more perfect: 
these consist of the Book of the Covenant, whick 
was written in the time of Samson, and the Book 
of Origines, which was written by a priest in. the 
time of Solomon. Then comes, in the fifth place, 
the third historian of the primitive times, or the 
first. prophetic narrator, a subject of the northern 
kingdom in the days of Elijah or Joel. The sixth 
document is the work of the fourth historian of 
primitive times, or the second prophetic narrator, 
who lived between 800 and 750. Lastly comes the 
ififth historian, or third prophetic narrator, whe 
Hourished not lung after Joel, and who collected 
cand reduced into one corpus the various works of 
I his predcec ssors. The real purposes of the history, 
buth in its prophetical and its legal aspects, began 
now to he discerned. Some steps were taken in 
this direction by an unknown writer at the beuin- 
ning of the 7th century, B.c.; and then in a fer 
more couprehensive manner by the Deuteronomiss, 
who flourished in the time of Manasseh, and liveé 
in kevpt. In the time of Jeremiah appeared the 
pot who wrote the Blessing of Moses, as-it is given 
in Deuteronomy. A somewhat later editor incor- 
porated the originally independent work of the Deu- 
teronomtist, and the Jesser additions of his two col- 
Neagues, with the history as left by the fifth narra- 
jtor, and thus the whole was finally completed. 
oe such, says Ewald (and his words, seriously 
meant. read hike delicate irony), were the strange 
fortunes whieh this great work underwent before it 
reached its present form.”’ 

Such is a brief summary of the views which have 
| been entertained by a large number of erities, many 
hot then: men of undoubted piety as well as learn- 
ling, Who have found themselves compelled, after 
ci ireful investigation, to abandon the older doctrine 
of the Mosaie authorship of the Pentuteuch, and to 
I adopt, in sue form or other, the theory of a com- 
pilation from cartier documents. 

On the other side, however, stands an array of 
names scarcely less ilictineuialied for learning, who 
Mnaintain not only that there is a unity of ‘desien 
in the Pentateuch — which is granted by many of 
those before mentioned — but who contend that 
this unity of design can only be explained on the 
supposition of a single author, and that this author 
could have been none other than Moses. This is 
the ground taken by Tengstenberg, Miivernick, 
'Dreelisler, Ranke, Welte, and Keil. ‘Phe first mene 
j tioned of these writers has no doubt done admira- 
‘he service in reconciling and removing very many 
fof the alleged) discrepancies and contradictions in 
the Pentateuch: but his zeal carries hiny in some 
Instances to attempt a defense the very ingenuity 
of which betrays how unsatistietory it is; and his 
fattempt to explain the use of the Divine Names, 
Iby showing that the writer had a special design in 
‘the use of the one or the other, is often in the last 
I degree arbitrary. Drechsler. in his work on the 

Unity and Genuinencss of Genesis (1838), fares no 
better, though his remarks are the more valuable 
Pbecause in many cases they coincide, quite inde- 
‘pendently, with those of Henestenberg. — Later, 
however, Drechsler modified his view, and supposed 
that the several uses of the Divine Names were ow- 
ing to a didactic purpose on the part of the writer 
according as his object was to show v particular re 
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iation of God to the world, whether as Flohim or 
Henee he argued that, whilst differ- 


as Jehovah. 
ent streams owed through the Pentateuch, they 
were not from two diflerent. fountain-heads, but 
varied according to the motive which influenced 
the writer, and according to the fundamental 
thoueht in particular sections; and = on_ this 
ground, too, he explained the characteristic phrase- 
dlogy whieh distinguishes such sections. Ranke’s 
work (Cnxtersuchungen nr den Pentatcuch) isa 
Valuable contribution to the exezesis of the Penta- 
tench. He ix especially successful in establishing 
the inward unity of the work, and in showing how 
Tiseparably the several portions, legal, genealogical, 
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 And,”’ it is added, ‘he wrote upon the tables the 
words of the covenant, the ten commandments." 
Leaving Deuteronomy aside for the present, there 
are only two other passages in which mention is 
| made of the writing of any part of the Law, and 
Ithose are Ex. xvii. 14, where Moses is commanded 
to write the defeat of Amalek in a book (or rather 
in the book, one already in use for the purpose 2); 
and Num. xxxiii. 2, where we are informed that 
Moses wrote the journeyings of the children of Is- 
jracl in the desert and the various stations at which 
‘they encamped. It obviously does not follow from 
these statements that Moses wrote all the rest of 
the first four books which bear his name. Nor on 





and historical, are interwoven together. Kurtz (in! the other hand does. this specific testimony with 
his Finheit der Genesis, 1846, and in the first edi- | regard to certain portions justify us in coming to 
tion of his first volume of the Gesehichte des Allon jan opposite conclusion. So far nothing can be de- 


Hundes) tolowed on the same side: but he has 
since abandoned the attempt to explain the use of 
the Divine Names on the principle of the different 
meanings which they bear, and has espoused the 
theory of two distinct documents. Keil, also, 
though he dees not despair of the solution of the 
problem, contesses (Luthor. Zeitseha. WWAL-52, p: 
230; that all attempts as vet made, notwithstand- 
ing the acumen which has been broucht to bear to 
explain the interchange of the Divine Names in 
Genesis on the ground of the different meanings 
Which they possess, must be pronounced a failure.” 
Ebrard (Vas Alter des Jehova-Namens) and Tiele 
(Stud, und Arit, 1852) make nearly the same 
adinission, This manifest doubtfulness in’ some 
vases, and desertion in others from the ranks of 
the more conservative school, is signifieant. And 
it is certainly unfair to claim consistency and una- 
himity of opinion for one side to the prejudice of the 
other, ‘The truth is, that diversities of opinion ave 
to be found among those who are opposed to the 
theory of different documents, as well as amongst 
those who advocate it. Nor can a theory whieh has 
been adopted by Delitzsch, and to whieh Kurtz has 
become a convert, be considered as either irrational 
or irreligious. It may not be established beyond 
doubt, but the presumptions in its favor are strong 3 
nor, when properly stated, will it be found open to 
any serious objection. 

Il. We ask in the next place what is the testi- 
mony of the Pentateuch itself with regard to its 
authorship ? 

1. We find on reference to Ex. xxiv. 3, 4, that 
Moses came and told the people all the words of 
Jehovah and all the judemeuts,” and that he sub- 
sequently “ wrote down all the words of Jehovah.” 
These were written on a roll called “the book of 
the covenant” (ver. 7), and “read in the audience 
of the people.” These “words” and « judements ” 
were no doubt the Sinaitie legislation so far as it 
had as yet been given, and which constituted in 
fact the covenant between Jehovah and the people. 
Upon the renewal of this covenant after the idolatry 
of the Israclites, Moses was again commanded by 
Jehovah to “write these words’? (xxxiv. 27). 


@ Delitzsch, however, will not allow that TEE 
means in the already existing book, but in one which 
was to be taken for the ocension ; and he refers to 
Num. v. 23, 1 Sum. x. 26, 2 Sam. xi. 15, for a similar 


we of the article. “ED he takes here, as in Is. 


xxx. 8, to mean a separate leaf or plate on which the 
tecovd was to be made. But the three passages to 
*hich he refers do not hely him. In the first two 


termined positively one way or the other. Bat it 
:Tmay be said that we haye an express testimony to 
‘the Mosaic authorship of the Law in Deut. xxxi. 
0-12, where we are told that ‘Moses wrote this 


Law” (FSI TIME), and delivered it to 


the custody of the priests with a command that it 
should be read before all the people at the end of 
every seven vears, on the Feast of Tabernacles. In 
ver. 24 it is further said, that when he «‘ had made 
an end of writing the words of this Law in a book 
{ill they were finished,’’ he delivered it to the Le- 
i vites to be placed in the side of the ark of the cove- 
jnant of Jehovah, that it might be preservedeas a 
Witness avainst the people. Such a statement is 
no doubt decisive, but the question is, How far does 
it extend? Do the words «this Law’? comprise 
all the Mosaic levislation as contained in the last 
four books of the Pentateuch, or must they be con- 
fined only to Deuteronomy? The last is appar- 
jently the only tenable view. In Deut. xvii. 18, 
the direction is given that the king on his acces- 
‘sion “shall write him a copy of this Law in a book 
[out of that which is before the priests the Levites.” 
The words © copy of this Law,” are literally ‘ rep- 


etition of this Law” (Gin nn TTIW), which 


is another name for the book of Deuteronomy, and 
hence the LAX, render here 7d Sevrepovdioy 
TOUTO, and Philo Th émivoutda, and al ough it 


is true that Onkelos uses FTQUD (Mishneh) in 
the sense of “copy,” and the Talmud in the sense 
of “ duplicate" (Carpzov on Schickard’s Jus reg. 
Icbraor, pp. 82-84), yet as regards the passage 
already referred to in’ xxxi. 9, &e., it was in the 
time of the second Temple received as an unqnes- 
tionable tradition that Deuteronomy only, and not 
the whole Law was read at the end of every seven 
years, in the year of release. The words are 
Dat TOS wrt ASM, « from the 
beginning of Deuteronomy”? (Sofa, ce. 7; Maimon. 
Jad hachazakah in Hilehoth Chagiga, ec. 3; Re- 
land, sintig. Sac. p. iv. § 11).o 

Besides, it is on the face of it very improbable 


i? 
a particular book kept for the purpose is probably in- 
tended ; and in 2 Sam. xi. 15, the book or leaf is 
meant which had already been mentioned in the pre 
vious verse. IIence the article is indispensable. 

b © The passage of the Sifri,” says Delitzsch on Gen- 
esis, p. 68, “ one of the oldest Midrashim of the school 
of Rab (t247), on Deut. xvii. 18, to which Rashi re 
fers on Sota 419, is as clear as it is important: ‘Let 


him (the king) copy Ww ‘nan TTOIWY PWN ine 
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that the whole Pentateuch should have been read 
at a national feast, whereas that Deuteronomy, 
summing up, spiritualizing, and at the same time 
enforcing the Law should so have been read, is in 
the highest degree probable and natural. It is in 
confirmation of this view that all the later litera- 
ture, and especially the writings of the prophets, 
ure full of references to Deuteronomy as the book 
with which they might expect the most intimate 
acquaintance on the part of their hearers. So in 
other passages in which a written Jaw is spoken of 
we are driven to conclude that only some part and 
not the whole of the Pentateuch is meant. Thus 
in chap. xxvii. 3, 8, Moses commands the people to 
write “all the words of this Law very plainly ” on 
the stones set up on Mount bal. Some have sup- 
posed that only the Decalogue, others, that the 
blessings and curses which immediately follow, 
were sv to be inscribed. Others ayvain (as Schulz, 
Deuteron. p. 87) think that some summary of the 
Law may have been intended; but it'is at any rate 
quite clear that the expression “all the words of 
this Law ’’ does not refer to the whole Pentateuch. 
This is confirmed by Josh. viii. 32. There the 
history tells us that Joshua wrote upon the stones 
of the altar which he had built on Mount Ibal 
‘6a copy of the Law of Moses (miskneh torath Mo- 
shel — the same expression which we have in Deut. 
xvii. 18), which he wrote in the presence of the 
children of {srael. . . . ; And afterward he read all 
the words of the Law, the blessings and cursings, 
according to all that is written in the book of the 
Law.”’ On this we observe, first, that “the bless- 
ings and the cursings’’ here specified as having 
been engraven on the plaster with which the stones 
were covered, are those recorded in Deut. xxvii., 
Xxviii., and, next, that the language of the writer 
renders it probable that other portions of the Law 
were added. [f any reliance is to be placed on 
what is apparently the oldest Jewish tradition (see 
p. 2412, note d), and if the words rendered in our 
version “copy of the Law’ mean “repetition of 
the Law,’’ 2. e. the book of Deuteronomy, then it 
was this which was engraven upon the stones and 
read in the bearing of Israel. It seems clear that 
the whole of the existing Pentateuch cannot be 
meant, but either the book of Deutcronomy only, 
or some summary of the Mosaic legislation. In 
any case nothing can be argued from any of the 
passages to which we have referred as to the author- 
ship of the first four books. Schultz, indeed, con- 
tends that with chap. xxx. the discourses of Moses 
end, and that therefore whilst the phrase “ this 
law,’’ whenever it occurs in chaps. i.-xxx., means 
only Deuteronomy, yet in chap. xxsi., where the 
narrative is resumed and the history of Moses 
brought to a conclusion, ‘‘this law ’’ would natur- 
ally refer to the whole previous legislation. Chap- 
ter xxxi. brings, as he says, to a termination, not 
Deuteronomy only, but the previous books as well; 
for without it they would be incomplete. In a sec- 
tion, therefore, which concludes the whole, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the words “this law” 
designate the whole. He appeals, moreover (against 
Delitzsch), to the Jewish tradition, and to the words 
of Josephus, 6 dpxiepeds em) Bhyatos bndrov 


vook for himself in particular, and let him not be 
Aatisfied with one that ho has inherited from his an- 


TINY means nothing else but PISWD 
“T7171 (Deutoronomy). 


Sestors. 


Not this exclusively, how- 
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oTadels » . . avayiwworéera rovs véuour 
magi, and also to the absence of the article in xxxi 
24, where Moses is said to have made an end of 


writing the Law in a Book (ADD y) whereas 


when different portions are spoken of, they are saic 
to have been written in the Book already existing 
(Ix. xvii. 14; 1 Sam. x. 25; Josh. xxiv. 26). It 
is scarcely conceivable, he says, that Moses should 
have provided so carefully for the safe custody and 
transmission of his own sermons on the Law, and 
have made no like provision for the Law _ itself, 
though given by the mouth of Jehovah. ven 
therefore if “this Law’ in xxxi. 9, 24, applies in 
the first instance to Deuteronomy, it must indirect- 
ly include, if not the whole Pentateuch, at any 
rate the whole Mosaic legislation. Deuteronomy 
everywhere supposes the existence of the earlier 
books, and it is not credible that at the end of his 
life the great Legislator should have been utterly 
regardless of the Law which was the text, and 
solicitous only about the discourses which were the 
comment. The one would have been unintelligible 
apart from the other. There is, no doubt, some 
force in these arguments; but as yet they only ren- 
der it probable that if Moses were the author of 
Deuteronomy, he was the author of a great part at 
least of the three previous books. 


So far, then, the direct evidence from the Penta- 
teuch itself is not sufficient to establish the Mosaic 
authorship of every portion of the Vive Books. 
Certain parts of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
aud the whole of Deuteronomy to the end of chap. 
xxx., is all that is expressly said to have been writ- 
ten by Moses. 

Two questions are yet to be answered. Is there 
evidence that parts of the work were not written by 
Moses? Is there evidence that parts of the work 
are later than his time ? 

2. The next question we ask is this: Is there 
any evidence to show that he did oé write portions 
of the work which goes by his name? We have 
already referred to the last chapter of Deuteronomy 
which gives an account of his death. Is it proba- 
ble that Moses wrote the words in Ix. xi. 3, 
‘© Moreover the man Moses was very great in tbe 
land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s servants, 
and in the sight of the people; ** — or those in 
Num. xii. 3, *¢ Now the man Moses was very meek 
above all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth ?’’ On the other hand, are not such words 
of praise just what we might expect from the friend 
and disciple — for such perhaps he was — who pro- 
nounced his eulogium after his death —‘“ And 
there arose not w prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom Jehovah knew face to face’? (Deut. 
xxxiv. 10)? 


3. But there is other evidence, to a critical eye 
not a whit less convincing, which points in the 
sime direction. If, without any theory casting its 
shadow upon us, and without any fear of conse- 
quences before our eyes, we read thoughtfully only 
the Book of Genesis, we can hardly escape the con- 
viction that it partakes of the nature of a compila- 
tion. It has, indeed, a unity of plan, a coherence 
of parts, a shapeliness and an order, which satisfy 





ever, because in ver. 19 is said, to observe all the 
words of this Law. If so, then why is Deuteronomy 
only mentioned? Because on the day of assembly 
Deuteronomy only was read.’ ” 
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us that as it stands it is the creation of a single | We believe, then, that at least these two por. 
mind, But it bears. also, manifest traces of having | tions of Genesis — chap. ii. 4-iii. 24, and chap. 
been based upon an earlier work; and that earlier | xiv. — are original documents, preserved, it may 
work itself seems to have had) imbedded in it frag-; have been, like the genealogies, which are also a 
nients of still more ancient documents, Before} very prominent feature of the book, in the tents of 
preceeding to prove this. if may not be unnecessary the patriarchs, and made use of either by the Elo- 
to state. in order to avoid misconstruetion, that | hist or the Jehovist for his history. Indeed, Eich- 
such a theory does not in the least niilitate avainst | horn seenis to be not far from the truth when he 
the divine authority of the book. The history con-) observes, ‘ The early portion of the history was 
tained in Genesis could not) have been narrated by) composed merely of separate small notices; whilst 
Moses trom: personal knowledge: but whether he | the family history of the Hebrews, on the contrary, 
Wis taught it by immediate divine suggestion, or runs on in two continuous narratives: these, how- 
was directed ly the [oly Spirit to the use of eather; ever, again have not only here and there some pas- 
documents. is immaterial in reference to the ‘aap saves Inserted from other sourees, as chap. xiv., 
ration of the work. ‘The question may therefore; sxx. [8-xxxiv. 31, xxxvi. 1-43, xlix. 1-27, but, 
be sately disenssed on eritieal grounds alone. even Where the authors wrote more independently, 
We beain, then, by pointing out some of the’ they often bring tegether traditions which in the 
phenomena whieh the book of Genesis presents. ; course of time had taken a different form, and 
At the very opening of the book, peculiarities of | merely give then as they had received them, with- 
rgtvle and mitnner are discernible, whieh can searee-, out intimating which is to be preferred’? (£inl. in 
Iv eseape the notice of a caretul reader even of a T. iii. YI, § 412). 
translition, whieh certainly are no sooner ointed We come now to a more ample examination of 
out than we are compelled to admit their exist-| the question as to the distinctive use of the divine 
ener. names. Is it the fact, as Astrue was the first to 
The laneuage of ehapter i, 1-ii. 3° (where the | surmise, that this carly portion of the Pentateuch, 
first chapter oucht fo have been made to end) is! extending from Gen. 1. to Ex. vi., does contain two 
totally unlike that of the seetion which follows, ii. | original documeuts characterized by their separate 
4-111. 25.0 ‘This last is not only distinguished by. use of the divine names and by other peculiarities 
a peculiar use of the divine names — for here, oy of style? Of this there can be no reasonable doubt. 
nowhere else in’ the whole Pentateuch, except x. | We do find, not only scattered verses, but whole 
ix. SO. have we the combination of the ee teh sections thus characterized. Throughout this por- 
vah Mlohim —- but also by a mode of expression | tion of the Pentateuch the name TTIW (Jebovab) 
peculiar to itself. It is also remarkable: for pre- 
serving an account of the erestion distinct from | prevails in some sections, and oombs (Elohim) 
that contained in the first: chapter. [It may be! in others. There are a few sections where both 
said, indeed, that this account does not contradict | ‘are employed indifierently; and there are, finally, 
the former, and night therefore have proceeded | sections of some leneth in which neither the one 
from the same pen. But, fully admitting that there} yor the other oecurs. A list of these bas been 
is no contradiction, the reptesentation ts so ditler-| civen in another. article. [GENESIs.] And we 
ent that at is far more natural to conclude that it) tnd, moreover, that in connection with this use of 
was derived from some other, though not antazo-| the divine names there is also a distinetive and 
nistic, souree. Tt may be argued that here we haves! characteristic phraseology. The style and idiom 
not asin the first instance the Divine idea and! of the .lchovah seetions is not the same as the style 
method of creation, but the actual relation of man] and idiom of the Mlohim sections. After Ex. vi 
to the world around him, and especially to” the} 2-vii. 7, the name Elohim almost ceases to be cba- 
vevetable and animal kingdoms; that this is there-] pacteristie of whole seetions: the only exceptions to 
fore only a restunption aud exphuation of some | this rule being Ex. xiii, 17-19 and chap. xviii. 
things which had been mentioned more broadly | such a phenomenon as this cannot be without sig- 
and generally before. Still in’ any case it eannot | pifieance. If, as Hongstenberg and those who 
be denied that this second account has the charac-| aeree with him would persuade us, the use of the 
ter of a supplement; that it is designed, if not to] divine names is to be accounted for throughout by 
correct, at least. to explain the other. And this], reference to their etymology — if the author uses 
fact, taken in connection with the peculiarities of | the one when his design is to speak of God as the 
the phrascology and the use of the divine names in|] Creator and the Judye, and the other when bis 
the same section, is quite sutlicient to justify the | objeet is to set forth God as the Redeemer — then 
supposition that we have here an instance, uot of | it still cannot but appear remarkable that only up 
independent narrative, but of compilation fron dif} | to a particular point do these names stamp separate 
ferent sources. sections of the narrative, whereas afterwards all such 
To take another instance. Chapter xiy. is be-| distinctive criterion fails. How is this fact to be 
yond all doubt an ancient monument — papyrus- | aecounted for? Why is it that up to Ex. vi. each 
oll i may have been, or inscription on stone, | name has its own province in the narrative, broad 
which has been copied and transplanted in’ its | and clearly defined, whereas in the subsequent por- 
original form into our present book of Genesis. | tions the name Jehovah prevails, and Elohim is only 
Archaic it is in its whole character: distinct, too, | jnterehaneed with it here and there? But the al- 
again, from the rest of the book in its use of the} Jeged design in the use of the divine names will not 
name of God. Here we have [i] ‘Elyon, “ the] pear a close examination. It is no doubt true that 
Most High God,” used by Melchizedec first, and} throughout the story of creation in i. 1-ii. 3 we 
shen by Abraham, who adopts it and applies it to] have Elohim — and this squares with the hypoth- 
Jehovah, as if to show that it was one God whom | esis. ‘There is some plausibility also in the attempt 
he worshipped and whom Melehizedee acknowl-! to explain the compound use of the divine names 
xdged, though they knew Him under different ap-|in the next. section, by the fact that here we have 
oellations. the transition from the History of Creation to tha 
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History of Redemption; that here consequently we 
should expect to find God exhibited in both char- 
acters, as the God who made and the God who 
redeems the world. That after the Fall it should 
be Jehovah who speaks in the history of Cain and 
Abel ig on the same principle intellizible, namely, 
that this name harmonizes best with the features of 
the narrative. But when we come to the history 
of Noah the criterion fails us. Why, for instance, 
should it be said that “ Noah found grace in the 
eves of Jehovah’? (vi. 8), and that “ Noah walked 
with Elohim" (vi. 9)? Surely on the hypothesis 
it should have been, “ Noah walked with Jehovah,” 
for Jehovah, not Elohim, is His Name as the God 
of covenant, and grace, and self-revelation.  Heng- 
stenberg’s attempt to explain this phrase by an 
opposition between “walking with God’ and 
“walking with the world ’’ is remarkable only for 
its ingenuity. Why should it be more natural or 
more forcible even then to imply an opposition be- 
tween the world and its Creator, than between the 
world and its Redeemer? The reverse is what we 
should expect. To walk with the world does not 
mean with the created things of the world, but 
with the spirit of the world; and the emphatic op- 
position to that spirit is to be found in the spirit 
which confesses its need and lays hold of the prom- 
ise of Redemption. Hence to walk with Jehovah 
(not Elohim) would be the natural antithesis to 
walking with the world. So, again, how on the 
hypothesis of Hengstenberg, can we satisfactorily 
account for its being said in vi. 22, “Thus did 
Noah; according to all that God (/lohim) com- 
manded him, so did he;’’ and in vii. 5, “ And 
Noah did according unto all that Jehovah com- 
manded him;*? while wavain in vii. 9 /lohine occurs 
in the same phrase? ‘The elaborate ingenuity by 
me:ns of which Ifenystenbery, Drechsler, and others 
attempt to account for the specific use of the sev- 
eral names in these instances is in fact its own 
refutation. The stern constraint of a theory could 
alone have suyvested it. 

The fact to which we have referred that there is 
this distinct use of the names Jehovah and Itlohimn 
in the earlier portion of the Pentateuch, is no 
douht to be explained by what we are told in Ex. 
vi. 2, “And Elohim spake unto Moses, and said 
unto him, [ am Jehovah: and T appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as Il- 
Shaddai, but by my name Jehovah was [ not known 
to them.’’ Does this mean that the name Jehovah 
was literally unknown to the Patriarchs? that the 
first revelation of it was that made to Moses in 
ch. iii. 13, 14? where we read: “ And Moses said 
unto God, Behold, when [ come unto the children 
of Isracl, and shall say unto them, The God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you; and they 
shall say to me, What is His Name? what shall 1 
say untothem? And God said unto Moses, [ AM 
THAT I AM: and He said, Thus shalt thou say 
wto the children of Isracl, J AM hath sent me 
anto you.” 

This is undoubtedly the first, explanation of the 
name. It is now, and now first, that Israel is to 
be made to understand the full import of that 
Name. This they are to learn by the redemption 
out of Egypt. By means of the deliverance they 
are to recoynize the character of their deliverer. 
The God of their fathers is not a God of power 
only, but a God of faithfulness and of love, the 
God who has made a covenant with his chosen, 
and who therefore will not forsake them. This 


i 
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seems to be the meaning of the “I AM THAT 
TAM” (MTS TWWS MTN), or as it may 
perhaps be better rendered, *[ am He whom 4 
prove myself to be." The abstract idea of self- 
existence ean hardly be conveyed by this name: but 
rather the idea that God is what He is in redation 
tu his people. Now, in this sense it is clear God 
had not fully made Himself known before. 

The name Jehovah may have existed, though we 
have only two instances of this in the history, — 
the one in the name Moriah (Gen. xxii. 2), and the 
other in the naine of the mother of Moses (ex. vi. 
20), who was called Jochebed; both names formed 
by composition from the divine name Jehovah. — It 
is certainly remarkable that during the patriarchal 
times we find no other instance of a proper name 
so compounded. Names of persons compounded 
with El and Shaddai we do find, but not with 
Jehovah. ‘This fact abundantly shows that the 
name Jchovah was, if not altovether unknown, at 
any rate not understood. And thus we have ‘an 
undesigned coincidence’ in support of the ac- 
curacy of the narrative. God says in Exodus, He 
was not known by that name to the patriarchs. 
The Jehovistic writer of the patriarchal history, 
whether Moses or one of his friends, uses the name 
freely as one with which he himself was familiar, 
but it never appears de dhe history and lite of the 
Patriarchs as one whieh was familiar to them. 
On the other hand, passaves like Gen. iv. 26, and 
ix. 26, seem to show that the name was not alto- 
vether unknown. [lence Astruc remarks: “ Le 
passave de PExode bien entendu ne prouve point 
que le nom de Jehova fut un nom de Dicu inconnu 
aux Patriarches et révelé a Moyse le premier, mais 
prouve seulement que Dien m avoit pas fait con- 
noitre aux Patriarches toute létendue de la sienifi- 
cation de ce nom, au tien quwil Pa manifestée a 
Moyse.”? The expression in Mx. vi. 3, & Twas not 
known, or did not make myself known,’ is in fact 
to he understood with the same limitation as when 
(John i. 17) it is said, that “Grace and truth 
cnue by Jesus Christ’? as in opposition to the 
Law of Moses, which does not mean that there 
was no Grace or Truth in the Old Covenant; or 
as when (John vii. 39) it is said, The Moly Ghost 
was not yet, because Jesus was not yet elorified,” 
which does not of course exclude all operation of 
the Spirit before. [Jrnovan, Amer. ed. ] 

Still this phenomenon of the distinct use of the 
divine names would scarcely of itself prove the 
point, that there are two documents which form 
the vroundwork of the existing VPentateuch. But 
there is other evidence pointing the same way. 
We find, for instance, the same story told by the 
two writers, and their two accounts manifestly in- 
terwoven; and we find also certain favorite words 
and phrases which distinguish the one writer from 
the other. 

(1.) In proof of the first, it is sufficient to read 
the history of Noah. 

In order to make this more clear, we will sepa- 
rate the two documents, and arrange them in 
parallel columns: — 


a] 


JENOVALL. ELOWIM. 


Gen. vi. 5. And Je- Gen. vi. 12. And Elo- 
hovah saw that the wick- him saw the earth, and 
edness of man was great behold it was corrupt; 
in the earth, and that for all flesh had corrupted 
every imagination of the his way upon the earth. 
thoughts of his heart was 
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JENOVAN. 


only evil continually. 
And it repented Jehovah, 
etc. 

7. And Jehovah said, 
[ will blot out man whom 
[ have created from off 
the face of the ground. 


vii, 1.) And Jehovah 
Raid to Noah ‘ 
Thee have Tscen righteous 
before me in this geuera- 
tion. 

vii. 2. OF all cattle 
which is eleau thou shalt 
take to thee by sevens, 
Die aud his female, aud 
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| « Aram Naharaim,” or simply OTS, “Aram; 


T™3. 


1127) FTI, “be fruitful and multiply; ” OY 


13. And Elohim said to |S V3, «establish a covenant’? —the Jehovistic 


Nouh, The end of all flesh 
is come before me, for the 


earth is filled with vio- 


lence because of thei, 
and behold I will destroy 
them with the earth. 

vi. 9. Noah a righteous 
man was perfect in his 
generation, With Elohim 
did Noah walk. 


vi. 19. And of every 
living thing of all tlesh, 
two of all shalt thou bring 
into the ark to preserve 


alive with thee: mule and 
female shall they be. 


of all cattle whieh is not 
clean, two, male and his 
fomale. 

3. Also of fowl of the 
air by sevens, male and 
female, to preserve seed 
alive on the face of all 
tho earth. 


20. Of fowl after their 
kind, and of cattle after 
their kind, of every thing 
that creepeth on the 
ground after his Kind, 
two of all shall come unto 
thee: that thou mayest 
preserve (them) alive. 

vi. 17. And 1, behold I 
do bring the tlood, waters 


vii. 4. For in yet 
seven days I will send 
min upon the earth forty | upon the earth, to destroy 
days and = forty nights, all flesh wherein is) the 
and To will blot out all the | breath of life, from under 
substance which JT have heaven, all that is in the 
nade from off the face of earth shall perish. 
the ground. 

vii. 5. And Noah did 
according to all that Je- 
hovah commanded him. 


vi. 22. And Noah did 
according to all that Elo- 
him commanded him; s0 
did he. 


Without carrying this parallelism further at 
length, we will merely indicate by references the 
traces of the two documents in the rest of the nar- 
rative of the Flood: vit. 1, 6, on the Jehovah: side, 
answer to vi. 18, vii. 11, on the Elohim side; vil. 
7, 8,9, 17, 23, to vii, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 22; 
vill. 21, 22, to ix. 8,9, 10, 11. 

It is quite true that we find both in earlier and 
later writers repetitions, which may arise either 
from accident or from want of skill on the part of 
the author or compiler; but neither the one nor 
the other would account. for the constant repetition 
which here runs through all parts of the narra- 
tive. 

(2.) But again we find that these duplicate 
narratives are characterized by peculiar modes of 
expression; and that, generally, the Elohistie and 
Jehovistic seetions have their own distinct. and in- 
dividual coloring. 

We find certain favorite phrases peculiar to 
the Elohistic passages. Sueh, for instance, are 


MITTS, possession 3” => VOSS, “land 
of sojourninys ; ”’ nT, or pT, 
“after your, or their, generations; ”’ so, or 
mpM>?, ‘after his, or her, kind;’’ DEyva2 
MITT OVI, “on the self-same day; PTD 
DIN, “Padan Aram’? — for which in the Je- 


hovistic portions we always find Dy DTN, 


| phrase being SID N72, ‘‘to make (lit. ‘ cut’) 
a covenant.” So again we find SYD MS 
‘sign of the covenant; "’ bbiy TYP 3, “ ever. 
lasting covenant; TT29 73h ‘male and fe- 
male ’’ (instead of the Jehovistie W'S) Ws) 


VW. © swarming or creeping thing ;"" and Vue: 
‘and the common superscription of the genealogical 


‘portions, main TEs, “these are the genera- 
tions of,’ ete., are, if not exclusively, yet almost 
exclusively, characteristic of those sections in which 
the name Elehim oceurs. 

There is therefore, it seems, good ground for 
concluding that, besides some smaller independent 
documents, traces may be discovered of two orig- 
inal historical works, which form the basis of the 
present book of Genesis and of the earlier chapters 
of Exodus. 

Of these there can be no doubt that the Elohistie 
is the earlier. ‘The passaze in Ex. vi. establishes 
this, as well as the matter and style of the docu- 
ment itself. Whether Moses himself was the 
author of either of these works is a different ques- 
tion. Both are probably in the main as old as his 
time; the Elohistic certainly is, and perhaps older. 
But other questions must be considered before we 
can pronounce with certainty on this head. 

4. But we may now advance a step further. 
There are certain references of time and place which 
prove clearly that the work, in its present form, is 
later than the time of Moses. Notices there are 
scattered here and there which can only be ac- 
counted for fairly on one of two  suppositions, 
namely, either a later composition of the whole, or 
the revision of an editor who found it necessary to 
introduce occasionally a few words by way of ex- 
planation or correction. When, for instance, it is 
said (Gen. xii. 6, comp. xiii. 7), “And the Ca- 
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naanite was then (7S) in the land,’’ the obvious 


meaning of such a remark seems to be that the 
state of things was different in the time of the 
writer; that now the Canaanite was there no longer; 
and the conclusion is that the words must have 
been written after the occupation of the land by 
the Israclites. In any other book, as Vaihinger 
justly remarks, we should certainly draw this in- 
ference. 

The principal notices of time and place which 
have been alleged as bespeaking for the Pentateuch 
a later date are the following: — 


(a.) References of time, Ex. vi. 26, 27, need 
not. be regarded as a later addition, for it obviously 
suns up the genealogical register given just before, 
and refers back to ver. 13. But it is more nat- 
urally reconcilable with some other authorship than 
that of Moses. Again, Ex. xvi. 38-36, though it 
must have been introduced after the rest of the 
book was written, may have been added by Moses 
himself, supposing him to have composed the rest 
of the book. Moses there directs Aaron to lay up 
the manna before .Jchovah, and then we read: “ As 
Jehovah commanded Moses, so Aaron laid it up 
before the Testimony (%. e. the Ark) to be kept 
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And the children of Israel did eat manna forty 
years, until they came to a land inhabited; they 
did eat manna until they came unto the borders of 
the Jand of Canaan."’ Then follows the remark, 
« Now an omer is the tenth part of an ephah.”’ 
It is clear then that this passage was written not 
only after the ark was made, but after the [srael- 
ites had entered the Promised Land. The plain 
and obvious intention of the writer is to tell us 
when the manna ceased, not, as Hengstenberg 
contends, merely how long it confineed. So it is 
said (Josh. v. 12), “ And the manna ceased on the 
morrow after they had eaten of the old corn of 
the land,” etc. The observation, too, about the 
omer could only have been made when the omer 
as a measure had fallen into disuse, which it is 
liardly supposable could have taken place in the 
lifetime of Moses. Still these passages are not 
absolutely irreconcilable with the Mosaic author- 
ship of the book. Verse 35 may be a later gloss 
only, as Le Clerc and Rosenmiiller believed. 

The difficulty is greater with a passage in the 
book of Genesis. ‘The genealogical table of Esau's 
family (ch. xxxvi.) can searcely be recarded asa 
later interpolation. It does not interrupt the order 
and connection of the book; on the contrary, it is 
a most essential part of its structure; it is one of 
the ten ‘venerations’’ or genealogical recisters 
which form, so to speak, the backbone of the whole. 
Here we find the remark (ver. 31), “ And these are 
the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before 
there reigned any king over the children of Israel "’ 
Le Clere supposed this to be a later addition, and 
Hengstenberg confesses the difficulty of the passage 
(Auth. d. Pentut. ii. 202). But the difficulty is 
not set aside by Iengstenberg’s remark that the 
reference is to the prophecy already delivered in 
xxxv. ll, “ Kings shall come out of thy loins.” 
No unprejudiced person can read the words, ‘ be- 
fore there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel,’’ without feeling that,when they were writ- 
ten, kings had already begun to reign over Israel. 
It is a simple historical fact that for centuries after 
the death of Moses no attempt was made to estab- 
lish a monarchy amongst the Jews. Gideon indeed 
(Judge. vill, 22, 23) might have become king, or 
perhaps rather uilitary dictator, but was wise 
enough to decline with firmness the dangerous 
honor. Ilis son Abimelech, less scrupnlous and 
more ambitious, prevailed upon the Shechemites to 
make him king, and was acknowledved, it would 
seem, by other cities, but he perished after a tur- 
bulent reign of three years, without being able to 
perpetuate his dynasty. Such facts are not indica- 
tive of any desire on the part of the Israelites at 
that time to be ruled by kings. There was no 
deep-rooted national tendency to monarchy which 
could account for the observation in Gen. xxxvi. on 
the part of a writer who lived centuries before a 
monarchy was established. It is impossible not to 
feel in the words, as Ewald observes, that the nar- 
rator almost envies dom because she had enjoyed 
the blessings of a regular well-ordered kingdom so 
long before Isracl. An historical remark of this 
kind, it must be remembered, is widely different 
from the provision made in Deuteronomy for the 
possible case that at some later time a monarchy 


2 Psalm xiv. furnishes a curious instance of tho 
way in which a passage nay be introduced into an ear- 
Her book. St. Paul, quoting this psalm in Rom. iii. 
10, subjoins other passages of Scripture to his quota- 
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would be established. It is one thing for a writer 
framing laws, which are to be the heritage of his 
people and the basis of their constitution for all 
time, to prescribe what shall be done when they 
shall elect a king to reign over them. It is another 
thing for a writer comparing the condition of an- 
other country with his own to say that the one had 
iu monarchical form of government long before the 
other. “The one mixht be the dictate of a wise sa- 
gacity forecasting the future; the other could only 
he said at a time when both nations alike were gov- 
erned by kings. In the former case we might even 
recoynize a spirit of prophecy: in the latter this is 
out of the question. Either then we niust admit 
that the book of Genesis did not exist as a whole 
till the times of David and Solomon, or we must 
regard this particular verse as the interpolation of 
a later editor. And this last is not so improbable 
1 supposition as Vaihinger would represent it. 
Perfectly true it is that the whole venealovical ta- 
ble could have been no later addition: it is mani- 
festly an integral part of the book. But the words 
in question, ver. 31, may have been inserted later 
from the genealogical table in 1 Chr. i. 433 and if 
so, it may have been introduced by Mzra in his re- 
visiun of the Law.¢ 

Similar remarks may perhaps apply to Lev. xviii. 
28: % That the land spue not vou out also when 
ye defile it, as it spued oul the nation that was be- 
fore you.” This undoubtedly assumes the oceupa- 
tion of the Land of Canaan by the Israelites. The 
great difficulty connected with this passage, how- 
ever, is that it is not a supplementary remark of 
the writer’s, but that the words are the words of 
God directing Moses what he is to say to the chil- 
dren of Israel (ver. 1). And this is not set aside 
even if we suppose the book to have been written, 
not by Moses, but by one of the elders after the 
entrance into Canaan. 
{ 


(6.) In several instances older names of places: 


vive place to those which came later into use in 
Canaan. In Gen. xiv. 14, and in Deut. xxxiv. 1, 
occurs the name of the well-known city of Dan. 
But in Josh. xix. 47 we are distinctly told that 
this name was given to what was originally called 
Leshem (or Laish) by the children of Dan after 
they had wrested it from the Canaanites. The 
same account Is repeated still more circumstantially 
din Juda. xviti. 27-29, where it is positively asserted 
that “the name of the city was Laish at the first.”’ 
It is natural that the city should be called Dan in 
Deut. xxxiv., as that is a passage written beyond 
all doubt after the oceupation of the Land of Ca- 
naan by the Israelites. But in Genesis we ean only 


fairly account fer its appearance by supposing that: 


the old name Laish originally stood in the Ms., 
and that Dan was substituted for it on some later 
revision. [DAN] 

In Josh. xiv. 15 (comp. xv. 13, 54) and Judy. i 
10 we are told that the orizinal name of Lebron 
before the conquest of Canaan was Nirjath-Arba. 
In Gen. xxii. 2 the older name occurs, and the 
explanation is added (evidently by some one who 
wrote later than the occupation of Canaan), « the 
same is Hebron.” In Gen. xiii. 18 we find the 
name of Ilebron standing alone and without any 
explanation. Hence Keil supposes that this was 


tion. Ifence the LXX. have transferred theze pas- 
sages from the Epistle into the Psalu, and have been 
followed by the Vulg. and Arab. 
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the original name, that the place came to be called 
Kirjath-Arba in the interval between Abraham and 
Moses, and that in the time of Joshua it was cus- 
tumary to speak of it by its ancient instead of its 
more modern name. This is not an impossible 
supposition; but it is more obvious to explain the 
apparent anachronistn as the correction of a later 
editor, especially as the correction is actually given 
in su tiany words in the other passage (xxiii. 2). 

Another instance of a similar kind is the occur- 
renee of Hlormah in Num. xiv. 45, axi. 1-3, com- 
pared with Judg. i. 17. It may be accounted for, 
however, thus: [a Num. xxi. 3 we have the ori- 
vin of the name explained. Phe book of Numbers 
was written later than this, and consequently, even 
in speaking of an earlier event which took place at 
the same spot, the writer might apply the name, 
thouch at that point of the history it had not been 
given. Then in Judy. i. 17 we have the Canaanile 
name Zephath cfor the Canaanites naturally would 
not have adopted the Hebrew name given in token 
of their victory), and are reminded at the same 
time of the original Hebrew designation given in 
the Wilderness. 

So fiw, then, judging the work simply by what 
we find in it, there is abundant: evidence to show 
that, though the main bulk of it is Mosaie, certain 
detached portions of it are of later growth. We 
are not oblized, Lecause of the late date of these 
portions, to bring dewn the rest of the book to 
later tines. This is contrary to the express claim 
advanced by large portions at least to be from Mo- 
ses, and to other evidenee, both literary and his- 
torical, in favor ofa Mosaic orivin. On the other 
hand, when we remember how entirely during some 
periods of Jewish history the Law seems to have 
been forgotten, and again’ how necessary it would 
he after the seventy years of exile to explain some 
of its archaisms and to add here and there short 
notes to make it’ more Intelligible to the people, 


nothing can be more natural than to suppose that; put there at Tloreb.” 


such later additions were made by Ezra and Nehe- 
mah. 

IH. We are now to consider the evidence ling 
outside of the Pentateuch itself, which bears upon 
its authorship and the probable date of its compo- 
sition. ‘This evidence is of three kinds: first, direct 
mention of the work as already existing in the later 
books of the Bible; secondly, the existence of a book 
substantially the same as the present Pentateuch 
amongst the Samaritans: and, lastly, allusions less 
direct, such as historical references, quotations, and 
the Eke, which presuppose its existence. 

1. We have direct evidence for the authorship 
of the Law in Josh. i. 7, 8. “according to all the 
Law which Moses my servant commanded thee,” 
— “this book of the Law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth,’ —and vill. 31, 34. xxiii. G (in xxiv. 
26, “the book of the Law of God’), in all whieh 
places Moses is said to have written it. This agrees 
with what we have already seen respecting Deuter- 
onomy and certain other portions of the Pentateuch 
which are ascribed in the Pentateuch itself) to Mo- 
ses. ‘They cannot, however, be cited as proving 
that the Pentateuch in its present form aud in all 
its parts is Mosaic. 

The book of Judges does not speak of the book 
‘of the Law. A reason may be alleged for this 
difference between the books of Joshua and Judves. 
In the eyes of Joshua, the friend and immediate 
successor of Moses, the Law would possess un- 
speakable yalue. It was to be his guide as the 
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‘Captain of the people, and on the basis of the Law 
i Was to rest all the life of the people both civil and 
‘teligious, in the land of Canaan. He had received, 
| moreover, from God Himself, an express charge to 

observe and do according to all that was written in 
|the Law. Hence we are not. surprised at the prom- 
‘inent position which it occupies in the book which 
‘tells us of the exploits of Joshua. In the book of 
j Judges on the other hand, where we see the nation 
‘departing widely from the Mosaic institutions, laps- 

ing into idolatry, and falling under the power of 

fureign oppressors, the absence of all mention of the 
| Book of the Law is easily to be accounted for. 

It is a little remarkable, however, that no direct 
mention of it occurs in the books of Samnel. Con- 
sidering the express provision made for a monarchy 
|in Deuteronomy, we should have expected that on 

the first appointment of a king some reference 
‘would have been made to the requirements of the 
Law. <A prophet like Samuel, we might have 
thought, could not fail to direct the attention of 
the newly made king to the Book in accordance 
with which he was to govern. But if he did this, 
the history does not tell us so; though there are, 
it is true, allusions which can ouly be interpreted 
on the supposition that the Law was known. The 
first mention of the Law of Moses after the cetab- 
lishment of the monarchy is in David's charge to 
his son Solomon, on his death-bed (1 K. ii. 3} 
From that passage there can be no doubt that Dy 
vid had himself framed his rule in accordance with 
it, and was desirous that his son should do the 
sume. The words “as it is written in the Law of 
Moses,” show that some portion, at any rate, of 
our present Pentateuch is referred to, and that the 
Law was received as the Law of Moses. The alln- 
sion, too, secs to be to parts of Deuteronomy, and 
therefore favors the Mosaic authorship of that beok. 
In viii. 9, we are told that there was nothing in 
the ark save the two tables of stone which Moses 
In_ viii. 53, Solomon uses 
the words, * As thou spakest by the hand of Moses 
thy servant; "’ but the reference is too general to 
prove anything as to the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. ‘The reference may be either to Ex. xix. 5 
6, or to Dent. xiv. 2. 

In 2 K. xi. 12, “ the testimony ’’ is put into the 
hands of Joash at his coronation. This must 
have been a book containing either the whole of the 

| Mosaic Law, or at least the Book of Deuteronomy, 
a copy of which, as we have seen, the king was ez 
pected to make with his own hand at the time of 
his accession. 

In the Books of Chronicles far more frequent 
mention is made of “the Law of Jehovah,” oF 
“the book of the Law of Moses: ** —a fact which 
niay be accounted for partly by the priestly cbar- 
acter of those books. ‘Thus we find David's prep- 
aration for the worship of God is *according to the 
Law of Jehovah ”? (1 Chr. xvi. 40). In his charge 
to Solomon occur the words “ the Law of Jehovah 
thy God, the statutes and the judgments which Je- 
hovah charged Moses with concerning Israel” (xxt 
12, 13). In 2 Chr. xii. it is said that Reboboam 
“forsook the Law of Jehovah; in xiv. 4, that 
Asa commanded Judah © to seek Jehovah the God 
of their fathers, and to do the Law and the com 
mandment.”” In xy. 8, the prophet Azariah re 
minds Asa that “ now for a long season Israel hath 
been without the true God, and without teach- 
ing pricst, and without Law;" and in xvii 9, ¥ 
find Jehoshaphat appointing certain princes 
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early existence of the main body of the Pentateuch 


taught in Judah, and had the book of the Law of |— more particularly of Genesis and the legal por 


Jehovah with them.’ In xxv. 4, Amaziah is said 
to have acted in a particular instance ‘as it is 
written in the Law in the book of Moses.” In 
xxxi. 3, 4, 21, Hezekiah’s regulations are expressly 
said to have been in accordance with “the Law of 
Jehovah.” [n xxxiii. 8, the writer is quoting the 


‘word of God in reference to the Temple — “so 


that they will take heed to do all that I have com- 
manded them, according to the whole Law and the 
statutes, and the ordinances by the hand of Moses."’ 
In xxxiv. 14, occurs the memorable passage in 
which Hilkiah the priest is said to have « found a 
book of the Law of Jehovah (given) by Moses.” 
This happened in the eighteenth year of the reign 
of Josiah. And accordingly we are told in xxxv. 
26, that Josiah's life had been regulated in accord- 
ance with that which was “written in the Law of 
Jehovah."” 

In Ezra and Nehemiah we have mention several 
times made of the Law of Moses, and here there can 
be no doubt that our present Pentateuch is meant; 
for we have no reason to suppose that any later 
revision of it took place. At this time, then, the 
existing DPentateuch was regarded as the work of 
Moses. izra iii. 2, ‘\ as it is written in the Law of 
Moses the man of Giod;”’ vi. 18, “as it is written in 
the book of Moses;’’ vii. 6, Iczra, it is said, * was 
a ready scribe in the Law of Moses.”’ In Neh. 
i. 7, &c., “the commandments, judgements, ete., 
which Thou commandedst Thy servant Moses,” viii. 
1, &c., we have the remarkable account of the read- 
ing of * the book of the Law of Moses."’ See also 
ix. 3, 14, xiii. 1-3. 

The books of Chronicles, though undoubtedly 
based upon ancient records, are probably in their 
present form as late as the time of Itzra. ence it 
might be supposed that if the reference is to the 
present Pentateuch in Kzra, the present Pentateuch 
must also be referred to in Chronicles. But this 
does not follow. The book of Ezra speaks of 
the Law as it existed in the time of the writer: 
the books of Chronicles speak of it as it existed 
long before. Hence the author of the latter (who 
may have been [’zra) in making mention of the Law 
of Moses refers of course to that recension of it 
which existed at the particular periods over which 
his history travels. Substantially, no doubt, it was 
the same book; and there was no special reason 
why the Chronicler should tell us of any corrections 
and additions which in the course of time had been 
introduced into it. 

In Dan. ix. 11, 13, the Law of Moses is men- 
tioned, and here ayvain, a book differing in nothing 
from our present Pentateuch is probably meant. 

These are all the passages of the Old Testament 
Canon in which “the Law of Moses,’’ “ the book 
of the Lavw,’’ or such like expressions occur, de- 
noting the existence of a particular book, the au- 
thorship of which was ascribed to Moses. In the 
Prophets and in the Psalms, though there are many 
allusions to the Law, evidently as a written docu- 
ment, there are none as to its authorship. But 
the evidence hitherto adduced from the historical 
books is unquestionably strong; first in favor of an 





@ It is a curious and interesting fact, for the knowl- 
tdge of which we are indebted to Sir H. Rawlinson, 
that Sargon penetrated fur into tho interior of Arabia, 
and carrying off several Arabian tribes, settled them 
n Samaria. ‘This explains how Geshem the Arabian 


tions of the remaining books; and next, as showing 
a universal belief amongst the Jews that the work 
was written by Moses. 

2. Conclusive proof of the early composition of 
the Pentateuch, it has been argued, exists in the 
fact that the Samaritans had their own copies of it, 
not differing very materially from those possessed 
by the Jews, except in a few passages which had 
probably been purposely tampered with and altered ; 
such for instance a3 Ex. xii. 40; Deut. xxvii. 4. 
The Samaritans, it is said, must have derived their 
Book of the Law from the Ten Tribes, whose land 
they occupied; on the other hand, it is out of the 
question to suppose that the Ten Tribes would be 
willing to accept religious books from the Two. 
Hence the conclusion seems to be irresistible that 
the Pentateuch imust have existed in its present 
form before the separation of Israel from Judah; 
the only part of the O. ‘I. which was the common 
heritave of both. 

If this point could be satisfactorily established, 
we should have a limit of time in one direction for 
the composition of the Pentateuch. It could not 
have been later than the times of the earliest kings. 
It must have been earlier than the reign of Solomon, 
and indeed than that of Saul. The history becomes 
at this point so full, that it is scarcely credible that 
i measure so important as the codification of the 
Law, if it had taken place, could have been passed 
over in silence. Let us, then, examune the evidence. 
What proof is there that the Samaritans received 
the Pentateuch from the ‘Ten Tribes? According 
to 2 K. xvii. 24-41, the SaiMritans were originally 
heathen colonists belonging to different Assyrian and 
Arabian @ tribes, who were transplanted by Shalma- 
neser to occupy the room of the Israelites whom he 
had carried away captive. It is evident, however, 
that a considerable portion of the original Israelitish 
population must still have remained in the cities of 
Samaria. or we find (2 Chr. xxx. 1-20) that 
Hezekiah invited the remnant of the ‘Ten Tribes 
who were in the land of Israel to come to the great 
Passover which he celebrated, and the difterent 
tribes are mentioned (vv. 10, 11) who did, or did 
not respond to the invitation. Later, Esarhaddon 
adopted the policy of Shalmaneser and a still further 
deportation took place (zr. iv. 2). But even after 
this, though the heathen element in all probability 
preponderated, the land.was not swept clean of its 
original inhabitants. Josiah, it is trne, did not, 
like Ilezekiah, invite the Samaritans to take part in 
the worship at Jerusalem. But finding himself 
strong enough to disregard the power of Assyria, 
now on the decline, he virtually claimed the land of 
{srael as the rightful apanage of David's throne, 
adopted energetic measures for the suppression of 
idolatry, and even exterminated the Samaritan 
priests. But what is of more importance as show- 
ing that some portion of the Ten Tribes was still 
left in the land, is the fact, that when the collection 
was made for the repairs of the Temple, we are 
told that the Levites gathered the money “of the 
hand of Manasseh and Lphraim, and of all the rem- 
nant of Israel," as well as “sof Judah and Benjamin’ 





came to be associated with Sanballat in the governmen 
of Judtea, as well as the mention of Arabians in the 
army of Samaria (‘' Illustrations of Egyptian History,” 
etc., in the Trans. of Roy. Soc. Lit., 1860, part {. pp 
148, 149). 
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“all who were present In Judah and Benjamin" to 
stand to the covenant coutained in it, but he ++ took 


away all the abominations out of all the countries 


that pertained to the childron of Isracl, and made 


all that were present @2 /sraed to serve, even to 


serve Jehovah their God. And all his days they 


departed not from serving Jehovah (he God of their 


SJathers 62 Chr xxxiv. 32, 33). 

Later set, during the vice-rovalty of Gedaliah, 
we find still the same feeling manifested on the part 
of the Feu Tribes whieh bad shown itself under Hez- 
ekiah and Josiah. Eighty devotees from Shechem, 
from Shiloh, and from Samaria, exme with all the 
signs of mourning, and bearing offerings in’ their 
hand, to the Temple at Jerusalem. They thus tes- 
tified both their sorrow for the desolation that had 
come upon it, and their readiness to take a part in 
the worship there, now that order was restored. 
And this, it may be reasonably presumed, was only 
one party out of many whe eame on a like errand. 
All these facts prove that, so far was the intercourse 
between Judah and the remnant of Israel from being 
embittered by religious aniimosities, that it was the 
religious bond that bound them together. 
it would have been quite possible during any per- 
tion of this period for the mixed Samaritan popu- 
lation to have received the Law from the Jews. 

This is far more probable than that eopies of the 
Pentateneh should have been preserved amongst 
those families of the Fen Tribes who had either 
escaped when the Tand was) shaven by the razor 
of the king of Assyria, or who had straggled back 
thither from their exile. Tf even in Jerusalem 
itself the Book of the Law was so searee, and had 
been so forgotten, that the pious king Josiah knew 
nothing of its contents till it was accidentally dis- 
covered; still less prebable is it’ that in’ Israel, 
given up to idolatry and wasted) by invasions, any 
copies of it should have survived. 

On the whole, we should be led to infer that 


And so also, after the discov- 
eryof the Book of the Law. Josiah bound not only 


! 
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poe Moses by the Samaritans. This we find after 
the Babylonish exile, at the time of the institution 
‘of the rival worship on Gerizim. Till the return 
‘from Babylon there is no evidence that the Samar- 
itans regarded the Jews with any extraordinary 
dislike or hostility. But the manifest distrust and 
suspicion with which Nehemiah met their advances 
when he was rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem pro- 
‘voked their wrath. From this time forward, they 
were declared and open enemies. The quarrel be- 
tween the two nations was further aggravated by 
the determination of Nehemiah to break off all mar- 
riaves Which had been contracted between Jews and 
} Samaritans. Manasseh the brother of the high- 
i priest (so Josephus calls him, Ant. xi. 7, § 2), and 
himself acting high-priest, was one of the offenders. 
He refused to divorce his wife, and took refuge with 
‘his father-in-law Sanballat, who consoled him for the 
loss of his priestly privilege in Jerusalem by making 
him high-priest of the new Samaritan temple on 
Gerizim. With Manasseh many other apostate Jews 
who refused to divorce their wives, fled to Samaria. 
iTt seems highly probable that these men took the 
Pentateuch with them, and adopted it as the basis 
of the new religious system which they inaugurated. 
A full discussion of this question would be out of 
place here. It is suthcient merely to show how far 
the existence of a Samaritan Pentateuch, not mate 
rially differing from the Hebrew Pentateuch, bears 
upon the question of the antiquity of the latter. 
And we incline to the view of Prideaux (Connect. 
book vi. chap. iii), that the Samaritan Pentateuch 
was in fact a transcript of Hzra's revised copy. The 
same view is virtually adopted by Gesenius (De 
Pent. Sam. pp. 8, 9). 

3. We are now to consider evidence of a more 
indirect’ kind, which bears not so much on the 
Mosaie authorship as on the early existence of the 
work as a whole. This last circumstance, how- 
ever, if satisfactorily made out, is, indirectly at 

least, an argument that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
i Henystenberg has tried to show that all the later 
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there had been a gradual tusion of the heathen! books, by their allusions and quotations, presuppose 
settlers with the original inhabitants. At first the! the existence of the Books of the Law. Le traces, 
former, who regarded Jehovah as only a loeal and | moreover, the influence of the Law upon the whole 
national deity like one of their own false gods, ' life, civil and religious, of the nation after their 


endeavored to appease Ting by adopting in’ part! 
the religious worship of the nation whose land they . 
oceupied. ‘They did this in the first instance, not! 
by mixing with the resident population, but) by 
acnding to the king of Assyria for one of the Is- 
raelitish priests who had been earried captive. But | 
in process of time, the amalgamation of mees be 


came complete, and the worship of Jehovah super- 
seded the worship of idols, as is evident both from 
the wish of the Samaritans to join in’ the Temple 
worship after the Captivity. and from the al-ssence 
of all idolatrous symbols on Gerizim. So far, then, 
the history leaves us altogether in doubt as to the 
time at which the Pentateuch was received by the 
Samaritans. Copies of it vayht have been left in 
the northern kingdom after Shalmaneser’s invasion, 
though this is hardly probable; or they might have 
been introduced thither during the religious reforms | 
uf Hezekiah or Josiah. 

But the actual condition of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch 13 against any such supposition. It agrees 
0 remarkably with the existing Hebrew Pentateuch, | 
and that, too, in those passages which are mani-' 
festly interpolations and corrections as late as the’ 
time of Ezra, that we must look for some other | 
period to which to refer the adoption of the Books! 


settlement in the land of Canaan. He sees its 
spirit transfused into all the national literature, 
historical, poetic, and prophetical: he argues that 
exeept on the basis of the Pentatench as already 
existing before the entrance of the Israelites into 
Canaan, the whole of their history after the occu- 
pation of the land becomes an inexplicable enigma. 
It is impossible not to feel that this line of proof 
is, if established, peculiarly convincing, just in pro- 
portion as it is indirect and informal, and beyond 
the reach of the ordinary weapons of criticisin. 
Now, bevond all doubt, there are numerous most 
striking references both in the Prophets and in the 
books of Kings to passages which are found in our 
present Pentateuch. One thing at least is certain, 
that the theory of men like Von Bohlen, Vatke, and 
others, who suppose the Pentateuch to have been 
written in the times of the latest kings, is utterly 
absurd. It is established in the most convincing 
manner that the legal portions of the Pentateuch 
already existed in writing before the separation of 
the two kingdoms. Even as regards the historical 
portions, there are often in the later books almost 
verbal coincidences of expression, which render it 
more than probable that these also existed in writing. 
All this has been argued with much learning, the 
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wost indefatigable research, and in some instances | purpose. During the progress of the work, ITil- 
with great success by Hengstenberg in his Authentie | kiah, who was busy in the Tempie, came upon 
des Pentateuchs. We will satisly ourselves with ‘copy of the Book of the Law — which must have 
pointing out some of the most striking passages in ‘long lain neglected and forgotten — and told Sha- 
which the coincidences between the later books and | phan the scribe of his discovery. The effect pro- 
the Pentateuch (omitting Deuteronomy for the | duced by this was very remarkable. The king, to 
present) appear. whom Shaphan read the words of the book, was 
In Joel, who prophesied only in the kingdom of, filled with consternation when he learnt for the 
Judah; in .Amos, who prophesied in both king-| first time how far the nation had departed from 
doms; and in Hosea, whose ministry was confined , the Law of Jehovah. He sent Hiikiah and others 
to Israel, we find references which imply the exist-|to consult the prophetess [luldah, who only con- 
ence of a written code of laws. ‘The following com-| firmed his fears. The consequence was that he 
parison of passages may satisfy us on this point: held a solemmm assembly in the house of the Lord, 
Joel ii. 2 with Iex. x. 14; fi. 3 with Gen. ii. 8, | and “read in their ears all the words of the book 
(comp. xiii. 10); ii. 17 with Num. xiv. 13; ii. 20) of the covenant that was found in the house of the 
with Ix. x. 19; iii. 1 fii. 28, E. V.] with Gen. vi. | Lord.” 
12; ii. 13 with Ex. xxxiv. 6; iv. [iii] 18 with} IJlow are we to explain this surprise and alarm 
Num. xxv. 1.— Again, Amos ii. 2 with Num. xxi.]in the mind of Josiah, betraying “as it does such 
28; ii. 7 with Ix. xxiii. 6, Lev. xx. 3; ii. 8 with | utter ignorance of the Book of the Law, and of 
Tex. xxii. 25, &c.; ii. 9 with Num. xiii. 32, &c.;| the severity of its threatenings — except on the sup- 
iii. 7 with Gen. xviii. 17; iv. 4 with Lev. xxiv. 3,{ position that as a written document it had well- 
and Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; vy. 12 with Num. nigh perished? This must have been the case, and 
xxxv. 31 (comp. Ii _ xxiii. G6 and Am. ii. 7); v. 17 |1t is not so extraordinary a fact perhaps as it ap- 
with Tex. xii. 12; y. 21, &. with Num. xxix. 35, pears at first sight. It is quite true that in the 
Lev. xxiil. 86; vi. L with Num, i. 17; vi. 6 with | reign of Jehoshaphat pains had been taken to make 
Gen. xxxvii. 25 (this is probably the reference: | the nation at large acquainted with the Law. ‘That 
Hengstenberg’s is wrong); vi. 8 with Lev. xxvi.|imonarch not only instituted © teaching priests,” 
19; vi. 14 with Num. xxxiv. 8; viii. 6 with Ex. | but we are told that as they went about the coun- 
xxi, 2, Lev. xxv. 389; ix. 13 with Lev. xxvi. 3-3 | try they had the Book of the Law with them. 
(comp. Itx. iii. 8). — Again, Hosea i. 2 with Lev. But that was 300 years before, a period equal to 
xx. 5-7; li. 1 (i. 10) with Gen. xxii. ae en 12;|/that between the days of Luther and our own; 
ti. 2 [i. JL] with lex. i. 105 iii. 2 with Ex. xxi. 32; }and in such an interval great) changes must have 
iv. 8 with Ley. vi. 17, &e., aud vii. 1, i iv. 10; taken place. It is true that. in the reign of Ahaz 
with Lev. xxvi. 2635 iv. 17 with Ex. xxxii. 9,10; | the prophet Isaiah directe.l the people, who in their 
v. 6 with Ix. x. 9; vi. 2 with Gen. xvii. 18; vil. 8 | hopeless infatuation were seeking counsel of ventril- 
with Iex. xxxiv. 12-16; xii. 6 [A. V. 5) with Ex. oquists and necromanecers, to turn “to the Law 
iii. 15; sii. 10 [9] with Lev. xxiii. 43; xii. 15 [14] [and to the Testimony; and Iezekiah, who sue- 
with Gen. ix. 5. eeeded Ahaz, had no doubt reigned in the spirit of 
In the books of Kings we have also references as | the prophet’s advice. But the next monarch was 
follows: 1 K. xx. 42 to Lev. xxvii. 29; xxi. 3 to} guilty of outrageous wickedness, and filled Jerusa- 
Ley. xxv. 23, Num. xxxvi. 8; xxi. 10 to Num. | lem with idols. How great a desolation micht one 
xxxv. 30, comp. Deut. xvii. 6, 7, xix. 15: xxii 17] wicked prince effect, especially during a lengthened 
to Num. xxvii. 16, 17. — 2 K. iii. 20 to Ex. xxix. } reign! To this we must add, that at no time, in 
38, &c.; iv. 1 to Lev. xxv. 30, &e.3 ve. 27 to all ‘probability, were there many copies of the Law 
iv. G6, Num. xii. 10; vi. 18 to Gen. xix. 11; 8 existing in writing. It was probably then the cus- 
to Lev. xxvi. 2U; vii. 2, 19 to Gen. vii. 113 vii. a (vin, as it still is in the Hast, to trust largely to 
to Lev. xiii. 46 (comp. Num. v. 3). | the memory for its transmission. Just as at this 
But now if, as appears from the examination of | day in Egypt, persons are to be found, even illiter- 
all the extant Jewish literature, the Pentateuch | ate in other respeets, who can repeat the whole 
existed as a canonical book; if, mureover, it was a} Karan by heart, and as some modern Jews are able 
book so well kuown that its words had become | to recite the whole of the Five Books of Moses,@ so 
household words among the peoples and if the | it probably was then: the Law, for the great bulk 
prophets could appeal to it as a recognized and | of the nation, was orally preserved and incaleated. 
well-known document, — how comes it to pass that | The ritual would easily be perpetuated by the mere 
in the relyn of Josiah, one of the latest kings, its | foree of observance, though muel of it doubtless 
existence as a canonical book seems to have Leen | became perverted, and some part of it perhaps ob- 





a 





almost furgotten 2? Yet such was evidently the fact. | sulete, through (he neglect of the priests. Still it 
The circumstances, ag narrated in 2 Chr. xxxiv. fis against the perfunctory and lifeless manner of 
14, &e., were these: In the eighteenth year of their worship, hot against their total neglect, that 
his reign, the king, who had already taken active| the burning words of the prophets are directed. 
oeasures for the suppression of idolatry, determined |The command of Moses, which laid upon the king 
to execute the necessary repairs of the Temple,|the obligation of making a copy of the Law for 
which had become seriously dilapitated, and to re-| himself, had of course long been disregarded. Here 
store the worship of Jehovah in its purity. [le | and there perhaps only some prophet or righteous 
accordingly directed Hilkiah the high priest to take | man possessed a copy of the sacred book. ‘The bulk 
charve of the moneys that were contributed for the | of the nation were without it. Nor was there any 











even the feeble lamp which on every other night o: 
the year but this burns in front of the holy books. 
The two priests and a few of the people know the 
whole of the Torah by heart” (p. 346). 


@ See Mr. Grove’s very interesting paper on Nablus 
and the Samaritans in Vacation Tourists, 1861. Speak- 
ing of the service of the yom Aippir iv the Samaritan 
synagogue. he says that the recitation of the Penta- 
‘euch was continued through the night, “ without 
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season why copies should be brought under the} But such an hypothesis is devoid of all probabi!- 
notice of the king. We may understand this by a} ity. For what writer in later times would ever have 
parallel case. Flow easy it would have been in our | presumed, unless he were equal to Moses, to correct 
own country, betore the invention of printing, fora! or supplement the Law of Moses? And if he were 
similar circumstance to have happened. How many | equal to Moses, why borrow his name (as Ewald 
copies, do we suppose, of the Scriptures were made ? | supposes the Deuteronomist to have done) in order 
Such as did exist would be in the hands of a few! to lend greater weight and sanction to his book? 
learned men, or more probably in the libraries of! The truth is, those who make such a supposition 
monasteries.¢— Even after a translation, like Wyc- | import modern ideas into ancient writings. They 
liffe’s, had been made, the people as a whole would forget that what might be allowable in a modern 
know nothing whatever of the Bible; and yet they | writer of fiction would not have heen tolerated in 
were a Christian people, and were in some measure ! one who claimed to have a Divine Commission, who 
at least instructed out of the Seriptures, though came forward as a prophet to rebuke and to reform 
the volume itself could scarcely ever have been | the people. Which would be more weighty to win 
seen. Even the monarch, unless he happened to; their obedience, “ Thus saith Jehovah,"’ or “ Moses 





be a man of learning or piety, would remaim in the | wrote all these words ” ? 
salne lnorane eats his subjects. Whatever knowl- 

edve there was of the Bible and ot religion would , 

be kept alive chiefly by means of the Liturgies used {1 
in pubhe worship. So it was in Judah. The oral 

transinission of the Law and the living witness 
the prophets had superseded the written document, 

till at last it had become so searee as to be almost 

unknown. = But the hand of God so ordered it 

that when king and people were both zealous for 

reformation, and ripest. for the reception of the 

truth, 

liv ht. | 

On carefully weighing all the evidence hitherto: 
adduced, we can hardly question, without a literary | 
skepticism which would be most unreasonable, that 
the Pentateuch is to a very considerable extent as 
early as the time of Moses, though it may have 
undergone many later revisions and corrections, the 
last of these being certainly as late as the time of 
Kara. But as regards any direet and unimpeach- 
able testimony to the composition of the whole 
work by Moses we have it not. Only one book out 
of the five — that of Peuteronomy — elaims in ex- 
press terms to be from his hand. And vet, strange 
to say, this is the very book in which modern eriti- 
eisin refuses most peremptorily to admit the claim. 
It is of importance therefore to consider this ques- 
tion separately. 

All allow that the Book of the Covenant in Ex- 
odus, perhaps a great part of Leviticus, and some 
part of Numbers, were written by Israel's greatest 
leader and prophet. But Deuteronomy, it is al- 
leged, is in’ style and purpose so utterly unlike 
the genuine writings of Moses that it is quite im- 
possible to believe that he is the author. But how 
then set aside the express testimony of the book 
itself? Hlow explain the fact that Moses is there 
said to have written all the words of this Law, to 
have consigned it to the custody of the priests. and 
to have charged the Levites sedulously to preserve 
it by the side of the ark?) Only by the bold asser- 
tion that the fiction was invented hy a later writer, 
who chose to personate the great Lawgiver in order 
to give the more color of consistency to his work! 
The author first feigns the vame of Moses that he 
may gain the greater consideration under the 
shadow of his name, and then proceeds to reenact, 
but ina broader and more spiritual manner, and 
with true prophetic inspiration, the chief portions 
of the earlier legislation. 


the written document itself was brought to 


—_— 


a That even in monasteries the Bible was a neg- 
lected and almost unknown book, is clear from the 
story of Luther's conversion. 

b It is a significant fact that Ewald, who will have 
% that Deuteronomy was written in tho reign of Ma- 


SS 


-» 


It has been argued indeed that in thus assuming 
a feigned character the writer does no more than 
is done by the author of Ecclesiastes. He in like 
manner takes the name of Solomon that he may 
cain a better hearing for his words of wisdom. But 
the cases are not parallel. ‘The Preacher only pre- 
tends to give an old man's view of life, as seen by 
one who had had a large experience and no common 
reputation for wisdom. Deuteronomy claims to be 
a Law imposed on the highest authority, and de- 
manding implicit obedience. The first is a record 
of the struggles, disappointments, and victory of s 
human heart. The last is an absolute rule of life, 
to which nothing may be added, and from which 
nothing may be taken (iv. 2, xxxi. 1). 

But, besides the tact that Deuteronomy claims 
to have been written by Moses, there is other 
evidence which establishes the great antiquity of 
the book. 

1. It is remarkable for its allusions to Egypt? 
which are just what would be expected supposing 
Moses to have been the author. Without insisting 
upon it that in such passages as iv. 15-18, or vi. 8, 
xi. 18-20 (comp. Ex. xiii. 16), where the command 
is given to wear the Law after the fashion of an 
amulet, or xxvii. 1-8, where writing on stones cov- 
ered with plaster is mentioned, are probable refer- 
ences to Eeyptian customs, we may point to more 
certain examples. In xx. 5 there is an allusion to 
Ievptian regulations in time of war; in xxv. 2 to 
the Ikgyptian bastinado; in xi. 10 to the Egyptian 
node of irrigation. The references which Delitzsch 
sees in xxti, 5 to the custom of the Egyptian 
priests to hold solemn processions in the masks of 
diflerent deities, and in viii. 9 to Egyptian mining 
operations, are by no means so certain. Again, 
amony the curses threatened are the sicknesses of 
Keypt, xxviii. 60 (comp. vii. 15). According to 
xxvill. 68, FKevpt is the type of all the oppressors 
of Israel: * Remember that thou wast a slave in 
the land of Egypt,” is an expression which is sev- 
eral times made use of as a motive in enforcing the 
obligations of the book (v. 15, xxiv. 18, 22: see the 
sane appeal in Lev. xix. 34, & passage occurring 
in the remarkable section Lev. xvii--xx., which has 
so much aflinity with Deuteronomy). Lastly, ref- 
erences to the sojourning in Egypt are numerous: 
“We were Pharmoh’s bondmen in Egypt,” ete. 
(vi. 21-23; sce also vii. 8, 18, xi. 3); and these 
occur even in the laws, as in the law of the king 


nasseh, is obliged to make his supposed author live in 
Egypt, in order to account plausibly for the acquain‘’- 
anco with Egyptian customs which is discernible ‘a 
the book. 


a 
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frvii. 16), which would be very extraordinary 
if the book had only been written in the time of 
Manasseh. 


The phraseology of the book, and the archaisms 
found in it, stamp it as of the same age with the 


rest of the Pentateuch. ‘The form NWT, instead 


of ST, for the feminine of the pronoun (which 
occurs in all 195 times in the Pentateuch), is found 
36 times in Deuteronomy. Nowhere do we meet 
with SST in this book, though in the rest of the 
Pentateuch it occurs 11 times. In the same way, 


like the other books, Deuteronomy has “YY2 of a 


maiden, instead of the feminine 11193, which is 
only used once (xxii. 19). It has also the third 


pers. pret. ‘IT, which in prose occurs only in the 
Pentateuch (Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 142 4). The dem- 
onstrative pronoun ON, which (according to 
Ewald, § 183 «, is characteristic of the Pentateuch) 
occurs in Deut. iv. 42, vii. 22, xix. 11, and nowhere 
else out of the books of Moses, except in the late 
book, 1 Chr. xx. 8, and the Aramaic Ezra, v. 10. 
The use of the 1 locale, which is comparatively 
rare in later writings, is common to Deuteronomy 
with the other books of the Pentateuch; and so is 
the old and rare form of writing TPSEOL), and 


the termination of the future in J. The last, ac- 
cording to Kénig (d. 7. Stud. 2 IMeft), is more 
common in the Pentateuch than in any other book: 
it occurs 58 times in Deuteronomy. ‘Twice even 
in the preterite, viii. 3, 16, a like termination pre- 
sents itself; on the peculiarity of which Ewald 
(§ 190 4, note) remarks, as being the original and 
fuller form. Other archaisms which are common 
to the whole five books are: the shortening of the 


Hiphil, ANY, i. 33; WH"? xvi. 12, de.; the 
use of STP=1T7)), «to meet;"’ the construction 
of the passive with JS of the object (for instance, 
xx. 8); the interchange of the older => (xix. 4) 
with the more usual war ; the use of ADT (in- 


stead of 727), xvi. 16, xx. 13, a form which dis- 
appears altovether after the Pentateuch; many an- 
cient words, such as DY=S, EADY, MAN, Caw, 
Ex. xiii. 12). Amongst these are some which occur 
besides only in the book of Joshua, or else in very 
late writers, like Izekiel, who, as is always the case 
in the decay of a language, studiously imitated the 
oldest forms; some which are found afterwards 


only in poetry, as LYDON (vii. 13, xxviii. 4, &c.), 


and TV, so common in Deuteronomy. Again, 
this book hag a number of words which have an 


archaic character. Such are, wan (for the 
later 530), SIO (instead of Sv) ; the old Ca- 
naanite yN27 ninv'y, ‘offspring of the 
flocks; TTD, which ag a name of Israel is 
borrowed, Is. xliv. 2; JJ, i. 41, “to act 
sahly;"? SV2O7, “to be silent; " PIPey, xv. 


ee 
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14, “to give,” lit. ‘to put like a collar on the t eck ;" 
WPI, “to play the lord; ” TTY TD, « sickness.” 


2. A fondness for the use of figures is another 
peculiarity of Deuteronomy. See xxix. 17, 18; 
XXvili. 13, 44; i. 31, 445 viii. 5; xxviii. 29,49. Of 
similar comparisons there are but few (Delitzsch saya 
but three) in the other books. The results are most 
surprising when we compare Deuteronomy with the 
Book of the Covenant (lex. xix.-xxiv.) on the one 
hand, and with Ps. xc. (which is said to be Mosaic) 
on the other. To cite but one example: the images 
of devouring fire and of the bearing on eagles’ wings 
occur only in the Book of the Covenant and in 
Deuteronomy. Comp. Ex. xxiv. 17, with Deut. iv. 
24, ix. 3; and ex. xix. 4, with Deut. xxx. 11. 
So again, not to mention numberless undesigned 
coincidences between Ps. xc. and the book of Deuter- 
onomy, especially chap. xxxii., we need only here cite 


the phrase BY T* mw (Ps. xc. 17), “ work of 


the hands,” as descriptive of human action generally, 
which runs through the whole of Deut. ii. 7, xiv. 
29, xvi. 15, xxiv. 19, xxviii. 12, xxx. 9. The same 
close affinity, both as to matter and style, exists be- 
tween the section to which we have already referred 
in Leviticus (ch. xvii.-xx., so manifestly different 
from the rest of that book), the Book of the Cove- 
nant (ex. xix.-xxiv.),and Deutcronomy. 


In addition to all this, and very much more 
might be said — for a whole harvest has heen gleaned 
on this field by Schultz in the Introduction to his 
work on Deuteronomy — in addition to all these 
peculiarities which are arguments for the Mosaie 
authorship of the book, we have here, too, the evi- 
dence strong and clear of post-Mosaic times and 
writings. The attempt by a wrong interpretation 
of 2 KK. xxii, and 2 Chr. xxsiv. to bring down 
Deuteronomy as low as the time of Manassel fails 
utterly. A century earlier the Jewish prophets 
borrow their words and their thoughts from Deu- 
teronomy. Amos shows how intimate his acquain- 
tance was with Deuteronomy by such passages as 
ii. 9, iv. 11, ix. 7, whose matter and form are both 
colored by those of that book. Hosea, who is 


iricher than Amos in these references to the past, 


whilst, as we have seen, full of allusions to the 
whole Law (vi. 7, xii. 4d, &e., xiii. 9, 10), in one 
passaye, vii. 12, using the remarkable expression, “ I 
have written to him the ten thousand things of my 
Law,” manifestly includes Deuteronomy (comp. xi. 
8 with Deut. xxix. 22), and in many places shows 


; that that book was in his mind. Comp. iv. 13 with 


Deut. xii. 23 viii. 13 with Deut. xxviii. 68; xi. 3 
with Dent. i. 31; xiii. 6 with Deut. viii. 11-14. 
Isaiah begins his prophecy with the words, “ Hear, 
Q heavens, and give ear, O earth,’’ taken from the 
mouth of Moses in Dent. xxxii. 1. Jn fact, echoes 
of the tones of Deuteronomy are heard throughout 
the solemn and majestic discourse with which his 
prophecy opens. (See Caspari, Beitrdge zur Linl. 
wd. Buch Jesain, p. 203-210.) ‘The same may 
be said of Micah. In his protest against the 
apostasy of the nation from the Covenant with 
Jehovah, he appeals to the mountains as the sure 
foundations of the earth, in like manner as Moses, 
Deut. xxxii. 1, to the heavens and the earth. The 
controversy of Jehovah with his people (Mic. vi. 
3-5) ig & compendium, as it were, of the histury of 
the Pentateuch from Exodus onwards, whilst the 


expression OY TAY M2, * Slave-house ” of Egypt, 
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8 taken from Deut. vii. 8, xiii. 5. In vi. 8, there 
is, no doubt, an allusion to Deut. x. 12, and the 
threatenings of vi. 13-16 remind us of Deut. xxviii. 
as well as of Lev. xxvi. 

Since, then, not only Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but 
Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, speak in the 
words of Deuteronomy, as well as in words bor- 
rowed from other portions of the Pentateuch, we 
see at once how untenable is the theury of those 
who, like Ewald, maintain that Deuteronomy was 
composed during the reien of Manasseh, or, as Vai- 
hinger does, during that of Hezekiah. 


But, in truth, the Look speaks for itself. No 
imitator could have written dn such a strain. We 


scarcely need the express testimony of the work to 
its own authorship. But, having it, we find all the 
internal evidence conspiring to show that it eame 
from Moses. “Phose mauificeent discourses, the 
grand roll of which ean be heard and felt even ina 


translation, came wart from the heart aud fresh from 


the lips of Israel's Lawgiver. They are the out- 
pourings of a solicitude which is nothing less than 
parental [tis the father uttering his dying advice 
to his children, no less than the prophet counseling 
and admonishing his people. What Look can vie 
with it either in majesty or in tenderness? What 
words ever Lore more surely the stainp of genuine- 
hess ? 
sone timoreus reformer, Who, conscious of his own 
weakness, tried to borrow dignity and weight from 
the name of Moses, then assuredly all arguments 
drawn from internal evidence for the composition 
of apy work are utterly useless. We ean never tell 
whether an author is wearing the mask of another, 
or whether it is he himself who speaks to us. 

In spite, therefore, of the dogmatism of modern 
critics, we declare unhesitatingly for the Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy. 

Briefly, then, to sum up the results of our in- 
quiry. 

1. ‘Fhe book of Genesis rests chiefly on docu- 
ments much earlier than the time of Moses, though 


it was probably brought to very nearly its present | 


shape cither by Moses himself, or by one of the 
elders who acted under him. 

2. The books of exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
are toa vreat extent Mosaic. Besides those por- 
tions which are expressly deckired to have been 
Written by him (see above), other portions, and 
especially the leval sections, were, if not actually 
written, in all probability dietated by him. 

3. Deuteronomy, excepting the concluding part, 
is entirely the work of Moses, as it professes to he. 

4. It is not probable that this was written before 
the three preeeding books, beeause the legislation 
in Exodus and Levitieus as being the more formal 
is manifestly the earlier, whilst’ Deuteronomy is 
the spiritual interpretation and application of the 
Law. But the letter is always before the spirit: 
the thing before its interpretation. 

5. The first, composition of the Pentateuch as a 
whole could not have taken place till after the 
Israelites entered Canaan. It is probable that 
Joshua, and the elders who were associated with 
him, would provide for its formal arrangement, cus- 
tody, and transmission. 

6. ‘The whole work did not finally assume its 
present shape till its revision was undertaken by 

f2ra after the return from the Babylonish Captivity. 

IV, Literature. 

1. Amongst the earlier Patristic expositors may 
ve mentioned — 
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Augustine, De Genesi contra Manich.; De 
Genesi ad litteram; Locutiones (Gen. —Jud.); 
and Questiones in Heptateuchum. 

Jerome, Liber Questionum Hebraicarum in 
Genesim. 

Chrysostom, Jn Genesim, Humilicae et Sermones. 
(Opp. Montfaucon, vol. vi. With these will also be 
found those of Severian of Gabala.) 

Theodoret, Questions in Gen., Ez., Let. 
Vumer., Deut., ete. 

Ephraem Syrus, /:zplunat. in Genesin. 

Cyril of Alexandria, Glaphyra in libros Mosis. 

2. In the Middle Ages we have the Jewish com- 
mentators — Isaaki or Rashi (an abbreviation of his 
name Rabbi Solomon Isaaki, sometimes wrongly 

jcalled Jarchi) of Troyes, in the 11th century: 
Aben-Ezra of Toledo in the 12th; David Kimehi 
of Narbonne in the 13th. 

3. Of the Reformation period : — 

The commentary of Calvin on the Five Books is 

a masterpiece of exposition. 

, Luther wrote, both in German and _ in Latin, 
commentaries on Genesis, the last being finished 
but a short time before his death. 

4. Later we have the conmentaries of Calovius 

‘in his Biblia Mlustrata, and Mercerus, in Genesin; 
Rivetus, Arercitationes in Genesin, and Conmen- 








If Teuteronomy be only the production of; fart in dxvedun, in his Opp. Theolog. vol. i Roter. 


11865; Grotius, dnnot. ad Vet. Test. in Opp. vw i; 
Le Clere (Clerieus), Afosis Prophete Lib. V.; in 
ithe Ist vol. of his work on the Old ‘Testament 
"Amst. 1710, with a special dissertation, De Serip- 
fore Pontateucht Mose; Spencer, De Legibus Ile 
braorum, 

8. The number of books written on this subject 
jin Germany alone during the last century, is very 
considerable. Reference may be made to the General 
Introductions of Michaelis, Fichhorn (5 vols. 1823), 
Jabn (1814), De Wette (7th ed. 1852), Keil (Ist 
ed. 1853), Havernick (1856), Bleek (1861), Sti- 
helin (1862). Further, on the one hand, to Heng- 
stenberg'’s Authenti2 des Pentateuchs (1836, 1839); 
Ranke’s Untersuchungen (1884); Dreehsler, Ein 
jheit, ete, der Genesis (1838); Konig, All. Stud. 
(2 Heft, 1839); Kurtz, Geseh. des Alten Bunds 
(2d ed. 1853); and on the other to Ewald, Get 
chichte des Volkes Israels; Von Lengerke, Ke 
maan (1844); Stihelin, Avit. Untersuchungen 
(1843): Bertheau, Die Sieben Gruppen, ete. 

As Commentaries on the whole or parts of the 
Pentateuch may be consulted — 

(1) Critical: — Rosenmiiller, Seholia, vol. i 3d 
ed. (1821); Knobel (on all the looks), in the 
Kurzyet. Eaeget. Handbuch ; Yueh, Die Genesis 
(1838); Schumann, Genesis (1829); Bunsen, Br 
belwerk. 

(2) Exegetical: — Baumgarten, Theol. Comment. 
(1843); Schrcder, Dus Arste Buch Mose (18463; 
Delitzsch, Genesis (3d ed. 1861); Schultz, Deu- 
tcrononium (1859). Much will be found bearing 
on the general question of the authorship and date 
of the Pentateuch in the Introductions to the last 
two of these works. 

In England may be mentioned Graves's Lectures 
on the last four Books of the Pentaieuch, who 
argues strenuously for the Mosaic authorship. So 
also do Rawlinson on The Pentateucl, in Aids to 
Faith, 1862; and M’Caul on the .Wosate Cosmogony, 
in the same volume; though the former admits that 
Moses made free use of ancient documer ts in com- 
piling Genesis. 

Davidson, on the other hand, in Horne's Jntv- 
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Wuction, vol. ii. (10th ed. 1856), argues for two, was © probably written down by him in its_pres- 


documents, and supposes the Jehovist to have writ-) ent state.” 


ten in the time of the Judges, and the Klohist in 
that of Joshua, and the two to have been incor- 
porated in one work in the reign of Saul or David. 
He maintains, however, the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy. [In his Jntrod. to the Old Test, 
vol. i. (Lond. 1862), Davidson has abandoned this 
view of Deuteronomy. — A.] 

The chief American writers who have treated of 
the Pentateuch are Stuart, Crit. Mist. and Defence 
of the O. T. Canon; and Bush, Commentaries on 
the Fire Books. JIS. 2. 

* The foregoing able discussion certainly makes 
all needful concessions to the modern crities of the 
Pentateuch, and its concluding propositions might 
be still more conservatively stated. It is, perhaps, 
enough to say that Genesis apparently rests to a 
considerable extent (rather than chiefly’) on 
earlier documents. ‘The second, third, and fourth 
of the closing propositions may be quite firmly 
held. It is too much to concede (Sthly) that the 
composition of the Pentateuch as a whole + could 
not have taken plice till after the Israelites entered 
Canaan.” For, the revision admitted in the sixth 
proposition needed to be but slight, in order to 
produce all the present marks of later date. After 
half a century of debate, we are in a position to 
see that, notwithstanding all the scholarship and 
acuteness that have been brought to attack the 
authorship and authenticity of the Pentateuech, few 
movements in the history of criticism have com- 
prised a greater amount of arbitrary and extrava- 
gant assertion, irrelevant reasoning, mutual con- 
tradiction, and unwarranted conelusion. © Mean- 
while the style and structure of these books has 
undergone a searching investigation, many inter- 
estine features have been broucht to light, several 
untenable positions abandoned, and some important 
concessions made. ‘The most. unsparing criticism 
is now compelled to admit: (1.) The essential and 
systematic unity of the present Pentateuch (lwald, 
Geschichte, i. 92: Tuch, Genesis, Vorr. xxi.t Kno- 
bel, Genesis, § 16; Hupfeld, Die Quellen, p. 196). 
(2.) The general historic truthfulness of the nar- 
rative, from the dispersion of the nations onward, 
excepting its miraculous portions (Kuobel, Genesis, 
p. 23; Laodus, p. 22; Tuch, Genesis, p. 11, &c.). 
(3.) The extraordinary character, career, and in- 
fluence of Moses; even Ewald recognizing that 
age (Geschichte, i. 239, &.) as “a wonderfully 
elevated period, a focus of most surprising power, 
resolution, and activity; the deliverance of the 
nation as an event of “unparalleled importance; " 
the victory at the Red Sea as a far brighter day 
than Marathon or Salamis; and Moses himself as 
‘the mighty originator and leader of this entire 
new national movement,’ its © Iaw-giver and 
prophet.’ So also Knobel to the same effect (/2r. 
p- 22), and Bunsen (Bibelwerk, Die Mosuische 
Geschichte). (4.) The important fact that  por- 
tions of the Mosaic narrative certainly are as old 
as the time of Moses, and even older. ‘Thus De 
Wette declares of the odes in Num. xxi. 17, 18, 
27-30, that they may with certainty be referred to 
the time of Moses (/inlett, § 149); Knobel, that 
Moses published his laws in writing, “though it 
is uncertain to what extent’? (Komm. Numb. p. 
692). Davidson, following Bleek chiefly, specifies 
more than twenty chapters which must have come 
from Moses with very slivht change (/nfrod. i. 
109), anong which the passage Ex. xxv. - xxxi. 


Meer, 
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[Ewald pronounces Lamech’s song t¢ 
be very ancient, belonging to a time anterior t¢ 
Moses (i.79, note); the fourteenth of Genesis of the 
highest. antiquity, also coming down from © before 
the ave of Moses ’’ (i. 80, 146). He admits the 
preservation of actual laws, sayings, and songs 
of Moses and his contemporaries (ii. 29-32), 
among which are the Decrlozue, and Num. vi. 
24-26, x. 35, 36, xxi. 17, 18, 27-30; Tex. ii. 15, 
xvii, 16, xv. 1-21.00 Such admissions, however 
grudging and seanty, from the ablest, wildest, 
and inmost ¢aptious of scholarly eritics, show the 
necessities of the cise; and they carry with them 
consequences Which are mere easily blinked than 
faced. It remained for one whose scholarship was 
extemporized like that of the Bishop of Natal, to 
deem it “quite possible, and indeed as far as our 
present inquiries have gone, highly probable, that 
Moses may be an historical character,” although, 
“this is imerely conjectural’? (Colenso, Pen. 
u. 7Q). 

The most objectionable features of the modern 
German criticism of the Pentateuch have been its 
constant dogmatism, its frequent extravagance, the 
steady rationalistie bias under which it has been 
conducted, and, quite eommonly, the hiatus be- 
tween its premises and its conclusions. The fol- 
lowing observations may cast further light on the 
subject. 

(i.) It is proper to admit that the question of the 
authorship of the Pentatenel has been so presented 
us to afleet its historic value and its authcrity. 
Ewald and others ask us to accept it as containing 
traditions originating at a period remote from the 
events, vouched for by no responsible authority, 
and, though containing a basis of truth, vet un- 
certain and unsatisfactory in detail, and of course 
destitute of proper value even as history. Whereas, 
if it comes from Moses, it) carries not only the 
historic weight of a narrative by an actor in’ the 
events, but the extraordinary weight of Moses’s 
character and circumstances. The attempt at. dis- 
Integration has been made also an attempt at 
invalidation. Dr. Colenso openly avows this issue 
(Pent. it. 62). Anonymous books of the Canon 
are indeed received with entire confidence and 
reverence. But an important difference is, that in 
the present instance there are claims of authorship 
positively put forth by the writer, and as positively 
denied by the crities. Not only do Kurtz and 
Delitzseh, but De Wette, Knobel, and Davidson, 
alirm that the bouk of Deuteronomy (as a whole) 
chtims to have been written by Moses. Davidson 
coolly remarks, that “this was a bold step for the 
unknown author? (/rdrod, i. 375), and De Wette, 
that “the obscurity and untitness of these claims 
deprive them of all valne as proofs" (dntrod. § 
162). Consequently when these writers openly 
deny the fact, they nnpeach the veracity of the 
book. This aspect of the case it is nut necessary 
nor wise to overlook. 

(ii.) At the same time the extravagances and 
the mutual divergences and contlicts of the critics 
are a levitimate subject of consideration, in esti- 
mating the force of their conclusions. Many able 
scholars seein to have lost sobriety and fairness on 
this subject. “They adduce arguments which would 
have no weicht in any other discussion, — which 
they are themselves oblived to admit are not con- 
elusive. What is more preposterous than the 
theory of Vater and Hartinann, that the Pentateuch 
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consists only of a series of fragments strung to-,onomy as a whole, and the “book of the Cove 
gether without order or design? What wilder | nant” together with various smaller sections, and 
than the claim of the learned Ewald to a critical ‘in referring the whole Pentateuch to Moses or tc 
rigacity which can detect some seven principal ! persons appointed and instructed by him. It will 
documents and wrifers, followed by the Deuter-|be seen that the unity of view among these writers 
onomist (also drawing largely on “many docu-|is therefore somewhat nominal. And when we 
ments "'), and several other editors? Meanwhile; examine their analysis of particular passages we 
the advoeates of the supplement” theory are by | meet with great diversities. The two names of 
no means agreed in any one aspect of the case —'!God, indeed, furnish a general ground of agree- 
whether it be the number, the dates, or the re-!ment until Ex. vi. 3. But even prior to that point 
spective portions of the writers. It is hardly an‘ no little diversity is found (e. g. Gen. vii.), and 
adequate statement to say of De Wette, Bleek. ! often very direct collisions. Gen. xx. contains the 
Stahelin, Pueb, Lenverke, Hupfeld, Knobel, Bun-- name Elohim five times and Jehovah but twice; 
sen, Kurtz, Delitzsch, Sehultz, Vaihinger, that! yet Knobel makes the entire passage Jehovistic, 
“they all alike recognize two documents.” They against Tuch and Delitzsch, the former of whom 
hold this, and more also.  Tueh, indeed, recog- 


nizes in the first four hooks but two main docu- 
ments, together with various sections from) inde- 
pendent sources; and De Wette, after two or three 
changes, adopted the same opinion. Tle however 
muthes the Deuteronomist to be a third distinct 
writer: while Stthelin identities the Deuteronomist 
with the Jehovist. Vaihinger finds in Genesis 
alone three writers, a pre Mlohist, an Elohist, and 
a Jehovist: also a separate writer for Deuteronomy. 
Tlupfeld finds four persons concerned in the com- 
position of Genesis: two EFlohists, a Jehovist, and 
a compiler. He differs also from most of his 
compeers in supposing that the Jehovist knew 
nothing of the Elohistie work: while he holds to a 
separate Deuteronomist. Knobel finds four writers 
besides the Deuteronomist: a cround-work, a law- 
book, a war-hook, and a Jehovist. Bleek thinks 
that an Hlohistie document, whose limits he wisely 
declines to specify, lav at the foundation of the 
earlier parts of the Pentateuch, but that the sup- 
plementer or Jehovist of David's time had before 
hin. varions other documents, longer or shorter, 
including a second account of creation, the song 
of Lamech, the narrative of Abram'’s expedition 
(Gen. xiv.), the sketch of Nimrod (eu. x. 8-12), 
the section concerning the Sons of God (vi. 1-4), 
Jacob’s blessing (xlix. 1-27), and other passages; 
tagether with whole chapters and smaller fragments 
in the central hooks from the hand of Moses, e. . 
Lev. i. - vii, xt.-—xvi., xvii, xxvey Num. i, ib, iv., 
v. 1-3, vi. 22-27, x. 1-8, xix., xxi. 14, 15, 17, 18, 
27-30; Ex. xx. Q-I]4. xxv. -xxxi. 17. Deuter- 
onomy he refers to a later writer in the time of 
Hezekiah or Josiah. Bunsen, in his Bibelicerh, is 
also very indefinite. Tle, indeed, holds that the 
first four books were put into their present shape 
by a narrator of Tezekiah's time: but siinply says 
that this writer had before him © writings from the 
hand of Moses, and other ancient documents whieh 
had survived the desolations of the Judyes’ times, 
and of which he found collections already made, 
consisting of prose-epic narratives, poetic utter- 
ances, and songs (Bd. v. Abth. ii. pp. 108, 258, 
261). Le, however, expressly declares that the 
name Jehovah was a name of patriarehal times, 
which had gone into disuse and lost its significance 
till renewed under Moses; and he asserts that the 
Jehovistie narrative of Gen. ii. 5 f, is © neither 
an appendage nor supplement, much less a repeti- 
tion of the previous narrative.”” Yet these writers, 
thus widely differing, agree on one point, — the 
late origin of the Pentateueh. But here Kurtz, 
Delitzsch, and Schultz part company with them. 
While they recognize two distinct sources in the 
historical parta of the Pentateuch, they agree in 
ascribing to Moses himself the book of Deuter- 


a pa 


| pronounces the whole tone of the language and 


mode of view Elohistic. Again, the connected 
narrative (Gen. xxvili. 10 — xxxiii.) contains both 
the divine names quite abundantly, Elohim largely 


| preponderating. with certain characteristics of style, 


which, as Tuch maintains, mark the Elohist. To 
this writer accordingly he refers it, after deducting 
some troublesome portions. But Knobel assigns 
only eleven and a half verses in detached sections 
to the Elohist, and thirty-four verses in six frag- 
ments to the Jehovist, twelve detached passages to 
a “law-book,”’ and thirteen other sections, verses, 
and half verses, to a “ war-book’’ used by the 
Jehovist. Such instances, which might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, show alike the unlimited license 
Which these theorists assume, and the general un- 
certainty and confusion that spreads throuch their 
speculations. The chief point of agreement is the 
easy proposition that these were documents used 
in the composition. 

(iii.) Our attention is naturally arrested by the 
creat liberties which these theorists take with the 
narrative. There is neither law nor limit to the 
disintegration. ach writer is for the most part a 
law unto himself, and the limits of the dismember- 
ment «are the exigencies of his theory. Knobel 
dissects the forty-first chapter of Genesis into some 
twenty fragments, from three different writers; 
und) Davidson (following Boehmer) into forty ; 
while Tuch refers the whole chapter, and Hupfeld, 
Stihelin, and Delitzsch none of it, to the Flohist, 
or vroundwork. Gen. xxxv. is divided by Knobel 
into ten distinct sections, by Davidson into fifteen. 
Davidson dissects Gen. xxi. into twelve fragments 
from four writers, and ch. xxxi. into thirty-five 
fractions from the same writers: Knobel into nine 
and six fragments, respectively. ‘The other analysts 
widely differ from them here and elsewhere. Again, 
the excision of verses, clauses, and even single 
words is resorted to without the slightest hesita- 
tion, when the theory requires. Thus in Gen. v. 
the single verse 29, and in ch. vii. the last clause 
of ver. 16 is by all these critics remanded from 
the midst of Elohistic passages to the Jehovist. 
Ilupfeld removes an intermediate half-verse in Gen. 
xii. 4, xxxv. 16, 21; Tuch drops out Gen. xii. 7; 
Knobel, xvi. 2, xxv. 21-23, xxix. 3, vii. 5, and parts 
of x. 25, xii. 8, xiii, 10, 18, xxxix. 2. Tuch, 
Knobel, and Delitzsch, leave to the Elohist only 
ver. 29 of ch. xix. In ch. xxi. Knobel cuts off 
from the Elohist the first clause of ver. 1, and the 
word ‘Jehovah’ of the last clause; and of ch. 
xvii. he rewarks that the whole chapter, ‘ except 
‘Jehovah’ of the first verse, is an unchanged 
portion of the groundwriting.”’ Similar methods 
are abundantly employed to sustain the allegation 
of a difference of phraseology in the respective 
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wnteis. Knobel declares that > )? aw occurs 


only in the Jehovist; and having found two cases 
(Gen. xxvii. 38, xxix. 11), he simply forces the 
third by cutting away the last half of xxi. 16, and 
referring it also to the Jehovist. In ver. 14 of 
the same chapter he also removes the single phrase 
“ putting on his shoulder,” to sustain his theory 
that the Jehovist is more minute in description 
than the Elohist. Davidson declares that the 
expression “angel of God,” or “angel of Jeho- 
vah,’’ never occurs in the Ilohist; and, to escape 
the force of Gen. xxi. 17, and xxxi. 11, he ascribes 
the first, notwithstanding the invariable Elohim 
before and after, to the redactor, and the second, 
similarly situated and twice containing Elohim, to 
a second Elohist. He finally surrenders his  posi- 
tion on this subject of diverse phraseolozy, by 
declaring that his “argument is based on the pre- 
vailing, not the exclusive usave in each" (/ntrod. 
to the O. T. p. 30). For other specimens of this 
arbitrary and inconsistent method, see HxopUs. 
Surely it is a cheap process to build theories of 
such materials. 

(iv.) It is instructive to observe the somewhat 


steady retrogression of these theories in the land: 


of their birth. The “fragment hypothesis *’ of 
Vater and Hartmann was Jong ago exploded by 
the doctrine of an elaborate editorship. The 
“ supplement hypothesis ’ that followed was una- 
ble to sustain itself in any one form; but relief 
was sought by various enlargements of the number 
of documents. Thus Dr. Davidson in 1862, after 
accepting a theory of four principal writers in 
Genesis, still finds it necessary to add, that “ prob- 
ably the Klohist used several brief documents bhe- 
sides oral tradition. So, too, the Jehovist may 
have done.” Bunsen and Bleek, who are among 
the latest of these speculators, are extremely vayne 
and cautions in details. And in regard to the 
supposed date of the Elohist and the Jehovist, we 
have the following remarkable scale of approach to 
the time of Moses, not quite in chronological : 


order: Lengerke (1844) refers the Elohist to the |; 


time of Solomon, and the supplementer to that of 
Hezekiah; ‘Tuch (1838) to the times of Saul and. 
Solomon; Bleek to the times of Saul or the Judges 
and of David; Stihelin, of the Judges and of 
Saul; Delitzsch (1852), of Moses and of Joshua, 
or one of the elders who survived him: Kurtz 
(1853, 2d ed.) supposes Deuteronomy and sections 
of the other books written by Moses in the Desert, 
and the Pentateuch completed, perhaps by one of 
Aaron’s sons, immediately after the occupation of 
the promised land; and Schultz (1859) makes the 
later writer or Jehovist to be also the author of 
Deuteronomy, and none other than Moses hinself. 
This movement is both hopeful and significant, 
aotwithstanding that the later dates still find 
abundant advocates. 

(v.) It is well to mark the obvious inconclusive- 
ness of much of the reasoning of these hypotheses. 
The most claborate showing of documents does not, 
as seems often to be assumed, disprove Mosnic 
authorship. Moses may have used thent — unless 
they can be positively shown to be of later date. 
He may be, as Schultz holds, the very Jehovist. 
A modern historian, like Bancroft, incorporates 
directly into his narrative large quotations from 
other accounts. He is glad to avail himself of the 
very words of actors and eve-witnesses. But he is 
10 less the author of the history, when he employs, 
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and as it were vouches for,these original accounts. 
Accordingly, we may freely recognize the use ot 
older documents and firmly hold Mosee $< be the 
historian, —as do Rosenminler, Jahn, Buzh, Stuart, 
Lewis, Rawlinson, Murphy, and even Keil. Why 
should not the account of Creation, Paradise, and 
the Fall, have been handed down? Aud of so stu- 
pendous an event as the Flood, that has imprinted 
itself on the memory of almost all nations, even the 
most degraded, why should not the careful narra- 
tive, reading in the original like the minute record 
of an eve-witness, have descended down the chosen 
line of Shem from the scene itself? Why reject 
the striking indications that Gen. xiv. is a narra- 
tive older than the time of Moses, slightly modern- 
ized?) = On the other hand, a few external marks 
of a later period —a name or two, here and there 
an explanatory remark or interpolated comment, 
such as the lapse of several hundred years might 
naturally occasion, and which a modern editor 
wonld attach in the form of foot-notes, — by no 
means prove the later composition of the book, 
more especially if there are valid reasons on other 
crounds to believe the contrary. Still more hol- 
low is the attempt to argue a later date by accumu- 
lated references to passages which cannot themselves 
be shown to have had .a later origin, ¢. g. Gen. 
xiii. 18 (1Tebron), xl. 15 (the Hebrews), Deut. xvii- 
114-20 (the future monarchy). Dr. Davidson, who 
ih: is gathered up a large array of reasons for believ- 
Is “the Inter date of Deuteronomy, is obliged 
i 

| 


repeatedly to admit the inconclusiveness of several 
portions of his argument. He devotes ten pages 
to a showing of the differences between its lezislation 
and that of the other books; and yet concedes that 
the chanves and modifications ‘are not radical 
ones,” and are + only a development of thie first’ ; 
and that it is ** possible indeed to conceive of 
Moses inaking these very modifications (/utrod, i. 
353, 363). Again after presenting a catalogue of 
historic deviations from the other books, he closes 
by granting that © there is no pos:tive contradic- 
‘tion between them” (p. 367). Aud vet these utterly 
inconclusive considerations are steadily paraded 
as proofs. In order to show a difference in’ the 
‘tone of thought, Davidson is not ashamed to cite 
‘the Injunction, + cirenmeise the foreskin of your 
| heart,” in evidenee that ‘the ceremonial law was 
less valued then (p. 369). The scholarly Knobel 
does not hesitate to swell his catalozue of diversi- 
ties of style by instaneing long lists of words lim- 
ited in their use by the very nature of the subject, 
such as the technical words concerning the sacri- 
fices. Nor should we overlook the cool assumption 
which has prevailed from De Wette to Davidson, 
and which beys the whole question of a revelation, 
by taking for granted that a narrative of miracles 
disproves a contemporaneous origin; or the equally 
Vicious assumption which invalidates much of 
Bleek’s arvuing, that not only any prophetic utter- 
ance or allusion, but anything whieh can be con- 
strued as an anticipative transaction, must have 
been written after the event so anticipated. It is 
in such modes that no little of this reasoning is 
carried on. 

(vi.) We cannot fail to observe how very few are 
the clear marks of a later hand, whether anachro 
nisms or seeming interpolations. Considering the 
labor expended, the unduubted results are small. The 
fact of glosses or interpolations upon the oriyinal 
narrative has long been adinitted. The Rabbins 
noticed eighteen passages of this kind, not all 
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equally clear. Sixty years ago Jahn specified nine 
or ten short passages (Ex. vi, 14-20, vii. 7, xi 35 
Deut. ii, 10-12, 20-24, iii, Y-11, 13. 14. x. 6-9; 
Num. xvaii. dl. as undoubtedly not belonging to 
the text, and Num. vii. 3 as doubtful. Modern 
Writers have cited others, often on unsatisfaretory 
grounds. | OF elear auaechronisms, the number is 
exceedingly slight. Of course the account of 
Moses’s death was by a later hand: anda sutlicient 
Intimation is given in the book itself, in the declara- 
tion (Deut. xxxi. ZEfR) that when Moses finished 
the Book of the Law, he handed it over to the Le- 
Vites to keep. In modern books the account of the 
auther usually preeedes the work, though in some 
eases if ois otherwise. as in) Sleidan’s work on the 
rei of) Charles V., of which all the complete edi- 
fiona preeeed without a break, to ive an account 
of the death and bartal ef the author. The word 
‘ePan’ Gen. viv. 14. we incline to rezard as 
later, thoush reasons ean be given to the contrary: 
& Hebron and «+ Homnah we de not. [DaAN, 
Hi biosx, Torwanj ‘Phe Gileal of Deut. xi. 30 
ig Clearly a different) place from that whieh was 
first tamed in’ Jost. vy. 9 See Weil on Joshua. 
* The Canaanite was then in the land (Gen. xii. 
GO, Mii 7. adinits of three exphaiations, maintained 
respectively by Knobel, Delitzseh. and Naliseh, either 
of which removes all implication of a liter date: 
blr uly in the land.’ SANS Kaliseh, *: tor they were 
never entirely extirpated.” os Betore there reivned 
any hing over Ismtel cGen. axavi. SU) might 
spring from the (ime of the kings: or ¢Delitzseh) 
it micht Le written from the stand-point of the 
previous promise, ve LL. s* Twas stolen trom) the 
land of the Hebrews"? (Gen. al, 40, is a natural 
expression to the Exyptians, whe had known 
“Abram the Hebrew.’ and who knew the people 
of that land as Hebrews (Gen. xxaix. 14, ali. 12). 
6As the hud spued out) the nations Lefore you” 
(Levit. xviii, 28) ceases to earry any weight) when 
we transhite, as the Hebrew equally admits, and as 
ver. 20 nuphies, «+ will have spued out." The 
phrase ssunto this day," sometimes cited, is se 
Indeinite, in one instanee denoting merely a part 
vf Jacob's lifetime (Gen. alvin. lod and in another 
(Josh. vi. 24. a part of Rahab’s life, that even 
Davidson does not insist on it. © Seaward," 
Ineauing westward (Gen. a. 8, &e.), and «© bevond 
Jordan (Gen. lh 11), meaning east of Jordan, are 
cited as indications of a Palestiuian writer. But 
if Gesenins ts right in declaring the Hebrew to 
have had its early home in) Palestine, both phrases 
would be simply old and: settled terms of the kaun- 
yuave. with a fixed geowraphical meaning. Ix. 


avi. 85, 36 certainly has the aypeet of a later orl- , 


gin, notwithstanding the defense of Tenustenberg, 
Keil, Hiiverniek, and Murphy. These are. the 


gtrenwest cases of supposed anachronism; of which , 


but. one is absolutely certain, and only (wo or three 
others present any considerable claims; while all 
together, ifadmitted, would make but a small show. 
Other cases are instanced, but with less plausi- 
bility. For we cannot. fora moment admit the 
principle by which Bleek cites prospective laws, like 
Deut. xvii. 14-20, xix. I4, xx. 5, 6, as proofs of 
later composition. 

The attempt of Colenso and others to show that 
the use of the word Jehoval itself indieates a late 
drivin, and to sustain this position by reference to 
the Jehovistic and Elohistic Psaliis is destitute of 
any solid basis. ‘Too many questions coneerning 
‘bo date, authorship, and arrangement of the 
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Psalms are unsettled, to make the argument of any 
account. But (1) in order to make a great con- 
se between the earlier and later psalms in the 
use of the word Jehovah, Colenso parts company 
with the men of his school, and accepts the historic 
assertions of early date in the titles — when it will 
serve his turn; and he rejects them, when they will 
not answer his purpose, as in Ps. xxxiv. and cxlii. 
the former of which is exclusively Jehovistic, — 
rejects them for the circular reason that these 
psalms do * contain the name of Jehovah so often.” 
(2.) Of the six psalms accepted by hiin as early 
psalms, one half contain the name Jehovah. (3.) It 
jis questionable whether the Davidie psalms of the 
‘three later books are by David or his royal succes- 
sors. [PsitMs].  (4.) Some have held that the 
arrangement of the Psalms was governed’ by the 
preponderant use of the Divine names. (5.) The 
attempt is futile in the face of the historic state 
ment in Ix. vi. 3, that God had made Himself em- 
phatically known to Moses as Jehovah, while the 
earlier names Jochebed and probably Moriah, are 
prools that this was not the first disclosure of the 
name itself: a fact which further appears in a large 
numnber of other names found in 1 Chron. ii. 8, 2, 
32, iv. 2. vii. 2, 3. 8, xxiii. 8,17, 19, 20 — although 
j Colenso remarks that the chronicler © simply in 
"and Davidson observes that 
attaches to these, because the 
altered older names four later 


vented the names, 
t+ little weteht 
‘Hebrews often 
lones! “* ; 
, ‘Lhe apparent number of explanatory glosses is 
,greater than that of the seeming anachronisms; 
I but. the clear eases are not numerous. Here opin- 
jions will differ. Some passages so clearly break 
‘the connection as to he commonly admitted. It is 
; perhaps coneeded by sober critics that Deut. x. 6, 
'7 (probably 6-9) is an interpolation (or, certainly a 
Inisplicement): also most or all of iii. 9-14 and ii. 
10-12, 20-23. (Rosenmiiller, however, ascrihes the 
_ last mentioned to Moses at: the end of his life, and 
j Henestenberg and Keil refer all three to him.) 
Jahn would add Num. xxxii. £1, and, with no very 
“obvious necessity, such historic supplements as the 
‘titles Deut. i. 1-4, iv. 44-49, and others not speci- 
‘fied. Mans would include (Rosenmiiller, Fichhor, 
Jahn) the assertion of Moses’ meekness (Num. xii. 
3), and (with Jahn) other remarks concerning him, 
| Ex. vi. 26, 27, vii. 7, xi. 3: while some writers still 
| maintain that these remarks are demanded by the 
connection and oceasion, and that Moses could he 
‘divinely guided thus to speak the truth concerning 
j himself. “These are the strongest cases that are 
adduced. Others are cited, of which the most that 
can be said is that they might be interpolations; 
‘and also that they might not. It is of no avail for 
Bleek to allege Num. xv. 32, © while the children 
of Israel were in the wilderness“: for they had lef 
the wilderness before the death of Moses. On the 
whole there is almost reason for surprise that so 
very few passages can be found in the Pentateuch 
which could not have come from the hand of Moses 
himself. In a composition so ancient we should 
naturally look for more, rather than fewer marks 
of editorial revision. 

(vil.) We ean now look at the strength of the 
evidence that Moses was the author of the book as 
a whole. Hardly any thing is lacking to the com- 
pleteness of the concurrent testimony. We can 
‘merely call attention to it in the most meagre of 

outlines. 1. The supposition 1s rendered entirel) 
‘adinissible by all the circumstances of the cas 
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(a.) The art of writing was in abundant use, and 
the Israelites in Egypt had lived in the midst of it. 
(o.) The requisite impulse for a written composi- 
tion had arrived, in the completion of a gi€at 
national and religious epoch, and the permanent 
establishinent of laws and institutions founded on 
a great deliverance. (c.) The occasion had come 
for such a book as the Pentateuch, incorporating 
the institutions with the history. (.) The requi- 
site person had appeared in Moses, — the man 
whom even [wald names “the mighty originator 
and leader of this entire new national movement,’ 
a ‘¢master-mind” “ putting forth the highest ener- 
gies and sublimest efforts of the spirit * with ‘ clear 
insight and _ self: possession,” “the greatest and 
most original of prophets,’’ with endowments so 
remarkable that the same spirit “has in no other 
prophet produced results so important in the history 
of the world as in Moses.”’ Such a work became 
such a man; and such a man might be suppose: to 
possess the requisite ‘insight’ for such a work. 

2. The fact of his authorship is sustained by pusi- 
tive and concurrent evidence, in great variety and 
abundance. It is easier for objectors to overlook 
than to incet it. (a@.) The Pentateuch itself de- 
clares of Moses, and of him only, that he was con- 
cerned in its composition. Nearly the whole of Deut- 
eronomy, as even De Wette, Knobel, and David- 
son concede, claims to have Leen written by him. 
Statements are explicitly made concerning portions 
of Ixodus and Numbers to the same effect: Ix. 
xxiv. 7, xxxiv. 27, 28, xvii. 14; Num. xxxiii. 1-3. 
In one of these passages (Ix. xvii. 14) the direc- 
tion is given to write ‘it in the book” (not « 
book, as I. V.). Similar allusions to such a Look, 
and to the Law as a written law, are found in Deut. 
xvii. 18, 19, xxxi. 9-11, 24, xxviii. 58. 61, xxix. 
20, 21, 27, xxx. 10. Meanwhile we find God giv- 
ing explicit directions (Ix. xxv. 16-21, 22) to 
deposit his communications to Moses in the ark; 
corresponding to this direction is the claim, re- 
peated over and over, that such utterances are the 
precise utterances of Jehovah, e. y. Lev. xxvil. 54; 
Num. xxxvi. 13; while the expressions, “ the Lord 
spake unto Moses, sayiny,’’ and “the Lord said 
unto Moses,’ occur in connection with various 
groups of commandments in exodus, Levitieus, and 
Numbers more than 100 times — besides other 
similar forms; and some fifty times in announcing 
the performance of many of these commandments, 
we are told that it took place + as the Lord com- 
manded Moses,” or, according to the command- 
ment of the Lord by the hand of Moses.’ These 
constant claims to be exact statements of God's 
commandinents by Moses, placed beside the direc- 
tiou to deposit in the ark, constitute the clearest 
uid most pervading assertion of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the main portion of the three centrat pooks. 
(b.) Deuteronomy, confessedly asserting its own 
Mosaic origin, everywhere presuppcses the earlier 
books; and it re-asserfs and vouchies for all the 
main portions of their history from the dispersion 
of the race to the death of Aaron and the arrange- 
ments fur Moses’ successor, while its comments 
include directly and implicitly all the leading fea- 
tures of their lezislation. As Schultz remarks, it 
is incredible that at the end of his life the great 
legislator should have been regardless of the text 
of his law, and solicitous only about the discourses 
which were the comment. (c.) The subsequent 
heoks of the O. ‘I. abundantly presuppose the 
“entateuch, and in every instance in which they 
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allude to the authorship, they refer it to Moses. 
This topic has been sutticiently developed in the 
original article. (d.) It was the undisputed testi- 
mony of the Jewish nation at and before the time 
of Christ that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Such 
is the testimony of Philo from Alexandria, and of 
Josephus from Jerusalem. (Philo, Mangey, TH. 
141, 149, Josephus, Bekker, III. ii. 5, xii. ete.) 
So also the Talmud from Babylon, in a passage 
apparently of great antiquity. Their statements 
are supported by the occasional references of the 
N. T., which at the lowest estimate show the cur- 
rent view by referring a passage from lxodus, 
Leviticus, or Deuteronomy alike to « Moses,’ and 
by recognizing the whole QO. T..as consisting, ac- 
cording to the then prevailing olassilication, of 
“the lawof Moses, the prophets and the Psalms,” 
or hagiographa (Luke xxiv. 44). (¢.) The Lord 
Jesus Christ and the writers of the N. ‘T. add their 
testimony. The Law is the law of Moses (John vii. 
23; Acts xv. 5; Heb. x. 28), or siinply Moses (Acts 
xxi. 21). Moses gave the Law (John i. 17, vii. 19). 
Statements found in the several books are state- 
ments of Moses (Luke xx. 37, Rom. x. 5, Aets {i 
22; Matt. xix.8). The entire utterances of tho 
Pentateuch concerning the priesthood are what 
“ Moses spake concerning the priesthood" (Leb. 
vii. 14). The Saviour directly declares (John 
vi. 46, 47), that Moses ‘+ wrote of me, and that 
he Jeft “ writings ’ then in the hands of the Jews. 
See also Luke xxiv. 27, 44, Acts xxvi. 22, xxviii 
23, xv. 213 2 Cor. iil. 15, Luke xvi. 20, 31. Those 
only who hold the views of Colenso and Davidson 
will deen: it sufficient to say that the Saviour only 
shared the ignorance of his age. Nor will it satisfy 
the conditions of the ease to say that He simply 
accommodated himself to the prevalent view by the 
arguncniun ad fommem ; for Christ's declaration 
in John y. 46, 47, is too direct: and self-originated 
to be easily disposed of otherwise than (in Alford’s 
words) as ‘*a testiinony to the fact of Moses hav- 
ing written those books which were then and are 
still known by his name.’ (f-) The force of all 
these testimonies is increased by the fact that they 
are absolutely uncontradicted. While the Penta- 
teuch itself, the subsequent books of the O. T., 
the Jewish nation. the Saviour and the Apostles, 
point to Moses with such entire unanimity that the 
echo comes back froin foreign nations, in Manetho, 
Hecatwus, Strabo, Tacitus, referring the Jewish 
laws and institutions to Moses alone, not one hint 
is to be found in the whole range of history or 
literature that any person later or other than Moses 
composed either the volume or any integral portion 
of it. Never was testimony more unbroken. 

3. The direct testimony is confirmed by yari- 
ous collateral indications, which we can only 
suggest. (a.) Traces of the Pentateuch in) the 
other books of the O. ‘T. extending almost up to 
the time of Moses, — except as the authenticity and 
early date of those books also are denied.  (d.) 
Various archaisins characteristic of the five books, 


and of those almost or quite alone: e. gy. SW 
as a feminine 195 times (36 in Deuteronomy), and 


in no certain instance elsewhere; “VY2 as a femi- 
: be ; 

nine; the demonstrative Ni, found but twice 

elsewhere; the Kal future ending }) for PI ; the 


far greater predominance of the full future 7; the 


2.430) 
abundant use of 17 local; Sh> for wD 
bere only, fifteen MST fer TT; 
Das, 2, Pos, Tae’, Ota, aap, my, 


“WYW, and others, only here. The word DS 
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times: 


disappears afterwards, except in poetry; J 


occurs 29 times, afterwards but once; T2372 21 
times, and but once afterwards. There is a preva- 
lence of rough consonants; thus pire, 13 times 
in the Pentateuch, and twice only elsewhere, while 


the softer form (77TW, is found 38 times in the 


later books (c.)_ Eeyptian words and traces of 
Eevptian residence. Amoug the Hebrew words 


corresponding to Egyptian ones, as given by Ge-! 


genius, Bunsen, and Seyflarth, are (EMS, DT, 
TIA, TMS, DID, BN7, TSR, NMS, 


T 


FAT, TIE, and many others. The word 


Tr], occurring twenty-one times in the Penta- 
teuch, afterwards disappears, except twice in Mze- 
kiel. The word “YT, which had Ethiopie and 
apparently evptian affinities, went gradually into 
disuse, and was replaced, except in poetry, by VW. 
(d.) Marks of the wilderness. Constant reference 
to tents and camps (x. xix. 17, &e.): regulations 
for marching and halting (Num. ii. ete.); and the 
absence of allusions to permanent dwellings except 
prospectively. ‘The minute and elaborate direc- 
tions for constructing and transporting the taber- 
nacle for the ark, would never have been committed 
to writing except at the time. The wood of the 
Tabernacle and its furniture (shittim) was the prod- 
uct of the desert; while the cypress of Palestine 
never appears in the Pentatench. ‘The cedar, 
which is the growth of Palestine and Syria, is men- 
tioned, hut in a very remarkable manner, — never 
as a building-material, but in slight quantities, on 
two vccasions, in cleansing from the leprosy (Lev. 
xiv.), and in forming water of purification for the un- 
clean (Nun. xix. 6). Now we learn elsewhere that 
cedar was imported from Syria into Egypt for fur- 
niture, small boxes, cotlins, and various objects 
connected with the dead, and was also used in 
ointments for elephantiasis, ulcers, aud) some other 
complaints. The uses designated thus remind us 
of Keypt, the quantities employed conform to the 
circumstances of a journey which restricted it to 
small amounts. Yet the later books of the Bible 
abound in allusions to the cedar as the noblest of 
trees and building materials. Certain reculations 
were made for the wilderness and afterwards re- 
laxed, Lev. xvii. 384; Deut. xii. 15, 20, 21. The 
law for leprosy contemplates both the condition of 
the people in the wilderness and in their future 
home. Some regulations concerning uncleanness 
suppose all the people in the vicinity of the Taber- 
nacle. Some instances of supplementary legislation 
are founded on occurrences or laws of the wilder- 
ness; thus in regard to the Passover, the regula- 
tion, Num. ix. 3-11, grows out of Num. y. 2. 
Laws in regard to Sabbath-breaking and blasphemy, 
Levit. xxiv., Num. xy. 32-36, originated in like 
manner. Stanley shows (Jewish Church, i. 189) 
that the regulations concerning clean and unclean 
anin‘als, in several of their specifications, include 
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what was peculiarly “the game of the wilderness.’ 

The consecration of the whole tribe of Levi, as the 
same writer remarks (i. 188), is a clear memorial 
of *that early period, since at no later time was 
there furnished any such occasion; and the provis- 
ion of cities of refuge (i. 191) points back toa 
nomadic life and the morals of the desert. (e.) 
Delitzach shows that there was no subsequent period 
i of the nation from which the Law as a whole could 
jhave sprung: neither the barbarous times of the 
Judges, nor the insignificant time of Saul; wheress 
the reigns of David and Solomon, rich as they 
‘are in historic materials, give no indication what- 
jever that the Law then first assumed written form. 
‘It did not originate after the division of the king- 
‘doms, for Israel and Judah alike acknowledged its 
‘sway. Norin the exile; for the people in return- 
ing from the exile return also to the thorah as the 
original divine basis of their long shattered com- 
monwealth. And as to Kzra, both history and 
tradition disclose him only as a restorer and never 
as an originator. (j.) Finally, those who deny the 
authorship by Moses, cannot suggest, much les 
agree upon any plausible substitute. 


(viii.) Let us now summarily notice the invalid- 
ity of all the objections raised, as against this evk 
dence. ‘The “ higher criticism "' has failed to shake 
the testimony. Von Bohlen’s attempt to show 
errors in the allusions to Egyptian customs nota- 
bly recoiled. The arithmetical objections mar- 
shaled by Colenso have been superabundantly 
demolished. The alleged errors and false implica- 
tions concerning the wilderness have been largely 
addressed to our ignorance; and many of the ob- 

| jections have been shown also to have sprung from 
jignorance; whereas every new research brings to 
‘light new correspondences between the narrative 
‘and the circumstances. The cited anachronisms 
| shrink into the smallest compass; and, so far as 
they exist, can be legitimately accounted for as re 
visions. The apparent interpolations are them- 
selves indications of the antiquity of the text. The 
assertion, that “the mythological, traditional, and 
exagverated element’? (Davidson) — that is, tbe 
i miraculous — shows that Moses could not have been 
the author, is a mere begging of the whole que- 
tion of the supernatural. ‘The argument that there 
‘is not difference enough between the language of 
the Pentateuch and of the later books, breaks down 
in several ways: It is conceded hy the objectors 
(ce. g. Davidson, i. 104) that there are differences, 
but they are alleged to be insufficient, — a matter 
of degree and a question of opinion. That the di- 
versities should not be great is explicable from the 
isolation, the consolidation, and complete inter- 
communication of the nation, as well as from the 
uniformity of their mode of life, and the fixedness 
of their institutions and their civilization. It is 
paralleled by the fact that the Syriac of the Peshito 
in the second century is substantially the same as 
that of Syriac writers of the 13th century. And 
furthermore, it is admitted on all bands, by De 
Wette, Knobel, Bleek, Ewald, that portions of the 
Pentateuch are actually as old as Moses; and Kno- 
hel even admits the difticulty of deciding what is 
Mosaic and what is not; while the difference be- 
tween the admitted psalms of David and the lan- 
wuage of [zra's time — though a period far more 
eventful in historic changes — are not such as tc 
have made the Psalms difficult of apprehension st 
the latter period. Again, “repetitions, duplicate 
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and diverse narratives ’’ — if all the cited instances 
were real — do not bear upon this question. No 
more does the alleged composite character of the 
book; for, to whatever extent a compilation, unless 
there be positive proof of later date, nothing pre- 
vents Moses from having been the “redactor’’ or 
the ‘ Jehovist..". Without here going further into 
that question, we will only say that while Heng- 
stenbery has too vehemently repelled the idea of a 
composite character, and has gone to extremes in 
the endeavor to fiud always a special reason for the 
use of Elohim and Jehovah respectively, on the 
other hand, the opposite school have gone to a still 
greater extreme in the attempt to dissect and pre- 
cisely to determine the sources of each part of the 
composition. It is a well-considered remark of 
Kurtz at the close of his //istory of the Old Cor- 
enint: “We venture to express it as our confi- 
dent persuasion that the question as to the orivin 
and composition of the Pentateuch is far from hav- 
ing been settled, cither by EHiivernick, Llengsten- 
berg, or Keil, on the one hand, or by Tuch, Stii- 
helin, and Delitzsch on the other, and still less by 
Ewald or ILupfeld.”’ 
There is nothing then to invalidate the clear 
evidence that Moses was the author, unless it be 
the few detached words and passages seemingly of ' 
later growth. But it has been well said by the 
writer of the preceding article, * we are not obliged 
because of the later date of these portions to bring 
down the rest of the book to later times.” Indeed 
no procedure is, under the circumstances, more 
unreasonalle, provided they can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained otherwise. But they can be thus explained. 
The succession of prophets continued till lezra and 
Nehemiah, more than a thousand years after Moses. 
In view of the lapse of time and of the effects of the 
exile, (1) it is a perfectly natural snpposition that 
explanatory additions should have been made by 
some of these later prophets. (2.) The Scriptures 
render the supposition probable by their notices of | 
Ezra. He is not only in general “the scribe”! 
(Neh viii. 4), but he igs “a ready seribe in the | 
Law of Moses”? (Iz. vii. 6), a seribe of the words 
of the commandments of the Lord and of his stat- 
utes to Israel’’ (vii 11), who “had prepared his | 
Yeart to seek the Law of the Lord and to do it, | 
and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments 
(ver. 10). Ele is also declared not only to have 
brought the Law of Moses before the people, and 
to have read it publicly in their hearing through a, 
succession of days (Iz. viii. 1-4, 18), but he and his 
coadjutors “read in the Law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
reading ” (viii. 8). Now let Ezra but have done 
for the Scriptures permanently and in view of the 
permanent necessity, that which he did orally and 
transiently on this occasion, and we have the phe- 
nomena fully explained.  (3.) Accordingly there 
are traditional indications that this kind of supple- 
mentary work was actually performed. ‘The Baby- 
lonian Talmud, in a well-known passage appar- 
ently of great antiquity (see Westcott, The sible 
en the Church, pp: 33-387), ascribes cight verses of 
the Pentateuch [the last cight] to Joshua; and the 
same passage declares that several of the books of 
she O. T. were “ written’ (or reduced to their 





@ This word in the O. T. is applicd to the seventh 
tluy of the Passover and the eighth day of Tabernacles, 
but ant totheday of Pentecost. (Passover, note a, p. 
2315.) Un its application to Pentecost, which is found 
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present furtu) by others than their proper authors, 
among them “the men of the Great Synagogue "’; 
while Ezra and Nebemiah end the list with writing 
their own bovks and completing the books of 
Chronicles. Concurrent with this is the tradition 
of 2 [Esdras (xiv. 20-40), handed down also by the 
early fathers, fabulously embellished indeed, and as- 
eribing to [zra the reproduction of the lust Serip- 
tures Ly iminediate inspiration. But, a3 Dr. Da- 
vidson well said in his Biblical Criticiam (i. 103), 
“the historic basis of the view that [Ezra bore a 
leading part in collecting and revising the sacred 
books is not shaken by the fabulous circumstances 
in the writings of the ewly fathers, in passages of 
the Talmud, and in later Jewish authors.” We 
may well accept this method of explaining the phe- 
nomenon. 

We accordingly reach the conclusion that noth- 
ing adduced by recent discussions need shake our 
belief that Moses was the autdior of the Pentateuch. 
We may accept the traces of earlier narratives, a3 
having Leen employed and authenticated by him; 
and We may admit the marks of later date as indi- 
;¢ativns of a surface revision by authorized persuns 
‘not later than Ezra and Nehemiah. 
| Among the later ape are Murphy on 
Genesis (1864) and /Awodus (1866); Kaliseh on 
Genesis, axoduz, aud ene (1858-1857); 
Lange on Genesis; Jacobus on Genesis; Macdo- 
nald’s Jutroduction lo the Pentateuch (A861\; Da- 
'vidson'’s Jntroduction lo the Old Testament (1862- 
63); and The Book of Genesis; the Common Ver- 
ston revised for the Amer. Bible Union, with bx- 
iplanatory Notes, by ‘Te J. Conant (N.Y. 1868). 
See also a discussion of the historic character and 
authorship of the Pentateuch, in the Lidl, Sacra 
‘for April and July, 1863, and July and October, 

1864, by the present writer. S.C. b. 


PENTECOST PWYD HDA YIPT IN 
| (Ex. xxii. 16); éopth) Oepiopou mpearbyevin= 
|Marwy : sulemnitas messis primiticorum ; © the 
feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy labors; "’ 
yaw ATT (ex. xxxiv. 22; Deut. xvi. 10): eoprh 
! 2Bbeudouw > sclemnitts hebdomadarum “ the feast 

of weeks: CYVDDT SV (Num. xxviii. 26, ef. 
Lev. xxiii. 17): UE pa TOV VEewr: dics primitivorum ; 
“the day of first truits'’). In later times it appears 
to have been called own DN (see Joseph. B. 


J. it. 3, § a: and henee, 7 ‘mepa THS Tevtnxooris 
(Tob. ti. 13; 2 Maece xii. 82; Nets he 1, xx. 10; 
1 Cor. xvi. ne But the more oe naine 


a a a ee 


oe vid 


Tosca Ant. iii. ine § 6). The see al of thes wreat 
festivals of the Hebrews. It fell in due course on 
the sixth day of Sivan, and its rites, aeeording to 
the Law, were restricted toa single day. ‘The most 
inportant passaves relating to it are, lex. xxiii. 16, 
Lev. xxii, 15-22, Num. xxviii, 26-31, Deut. xvi 
9-12. 


I. The time of the festival was calculated from 
the second day of the Passover, the 16th of Nisan. 
The Law prescribes that a reckoning should be kept 
from “the morrow after the Sabbath" & (Lev. 


in the Mishna (Rosh hash. i. 2, and Chagigah, Ki. 4. 
&c.), in the Targum (Num. xxviii. 26), in Josephus, 
and elsewhere, see § 5. 

b There has been from early times some difference 
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xxiit, 11, 15) [Passoven, If. 3] to the morrow 
atter the completion of the seventh week, which 
would of course be the fiftieth day (Lev. xxin. 15, 
16: Deut. xvi 9 “Phe fifty days formally included 
the period of erain-harvest, commencing with the 
offering of the first sheaf of the barlev-harvest) in 
the Passover. and ending with that of tbe two first 
loaves which were made from the wheat-harvest, at 
this festival. 

It was the offering of these two loaves which 
was the distinguishing rite of the day of Pentecost. 
They were to be leavened. Each Joaf was to con- 
tain the tenth of an ephah @ (2. 6. about 34 quarts} 
of the finest wheat flour of the new crop (Lev. 
xvii, V7). ‘Phe flour was to be the produce of the 
land.” ‘The loaves, alone with a peaece-oftering of 
two Jambsof the first vear, were to be waved Letore 
the Lord and viven to the priests. At the same | 
time a special sverifiee was to be made of seven 
limbs of the first veam one voung buileck and two 
rams, asa burnt-olferme cacconipanied by the proper 
ment and drink otferings), and a kid fora sin offering 
(Lev. xvii. 18, 19). Besides these offerings, if we 
adopt the interpretation of the Rabbinical writers, 
it appears that an addition was made to the daily 
Racnifiee of two Lulloeks, one ram, and seven bums, 
as a burnt offering (Num, xavill, 27..¢ At this, as 
well as the other festivals, a free-will offering was 


of opinion as to the meaning of the words SY AFT 
-T: 7 


new. 
both Jewish and Chivistian writers of all ages, that the 
Sabbath here spoken of is the tirst day of holy convo- 
cation of the Passover, the loth of Nisan, mentioned 


In like manner the word [YL is 
ap be 


evidently used as a designation of the day of atone- 
ment (Lev. xxiii, 82): and YWISwW (sabvatr observa- 
fro) is apytied to the first and eizhth days of Taberna- 
cles and to the Feast of Truupets. That the LXX. 
so understood the passage in question ean hardly be 
doubled front their calling it the morrow after the 
first day “oe. of the festival): a crauptor THs mpworms. 
The word in vy. 15 and 16 has also been understood 
as week. uscd in’ (le same manner as gaBBata in 
the N. ‘PT. (Matt. xavili 1) Luke xviii. 125 Johu xx. 1, 
&e.). But some have insisted on taking the Sabbath 
to menn nothing but the seventh day of the week, or 
the sabbath of creation,” as the Jewish writers ive 
rvalled it; and they see a diffleulty in) understanding 
the same word in the general sense of reed as a period 
of seven days, contending that it can only mean a 
recular week, beginning with the first day, and ending 
with the Sabbath.  Tenee the Baithusian (or Saddu- 
cean) party, and in later times the Naraites, supposed 
that the omer was offered on the day following the 
weekly Sabbath whieh might happen to fall within the 
seven days of the Passover. The day otf Pentecost 
would thus always fall on the first day of the week. 
Llitvig (Ostern waned Phagsten, Meidelberg, 1837) has 
sut forth the notion that the Hebrews regularly began 
wonew week at the commencement of the year, 


It has however been generally held, by 


Lev. xxiii. 7 


the 7th, D4th, and 2ist of Nisan were always Sabbath : 


days. He imagines Chat “the morrow after the Sab- 
bath ? from whieh Pentecost was reckoned, was the 
22d day of the month, the day after the proper termi- 
nation of the Passover. Ike is well answered by Biihr 
(Symbolhk, ii. 620), who refers especially to Josh. vy. 
ll.as proving, in connection with the law in Lev. xxiti. 
1d, that the omer was offered on the 14th of the month. 
Tt should be observed that the words in that passage, 


VISTI TADY, mean merely corn of the land, not 


. T ‘ 
éiv A.V “theold corn of the land.” The morrow 


so that | XXVHL 
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to be made by each person who came to the sane. 
tuary, according to his circumstances (Deut. xvi 
10). [PAssover, p. 2342, note d.] It would seem 
that its festive character partook of a more free and 
| hospitable liberality than that of the Passover, which 
j Was rather of the kind which belongs to the mere 
family gathering. In this respect it resembled the 
east of Tabernacles. “The Levite, the stranger, the 
futherless, and the widow, were to be Lrought within 
its influence (Deut. xvi. 11, 14). The mention of 
the gleanings to be left in the fields at harvest for 
Issthe poor and the stranger,”’ in connection with 
Pentecost, may perhaps have a bearing on the lib- 
‘erality which belonged to the festival (Lev. xxiii 
|: 2). At Pentecost (as at the Passover) the peuple 
were to be reminded of their bondage in Egypt, and 


| they were especially admonished of their obligation 


‘to keep the Divine law (Deut. xvi. 12). 

I]. Of the information to be gathered from Jew- 
ish writers respecting the observance of Pentecost, 
the following particulars appear to be the best wor- 
thy of notice. The flour for the loaves was sifted 
with peculiar care twelve times over. ‘lhey were 
made either the day before, or, in the event. of a 
Sabbath preceding the day of Pentecost, two days 
l-efore the oceasion (Me nachoth, vic 7. xi. 9). ‘They 
are said to Jiave been made in a particular form 
They were seven palms in length and four in breadth 


(MOST yD =); might at 
first sight seem to express the 15th of Nisan ; but the 
expression may, on the whole, with more probability, 
be taken as equivalent with “the morrow after the 
Sabbath,” that is, the 16th day. See Keil on Josh. v. 
11; Masius and Drusius, on the same text,in the (il 
ee Bahr, Syd. ii, 621; Selden, De Anno Ceili, ch. 
73 ihantonorn, in Caagrgah, ii. 4; Buxt. Syn. Jud. xx. ; 
Fagius, in Lev, xxiii. 15; Drusius, Not@ Majores in 
Lev. xviii. 16. Jt is worthy of remark that the LXX. 
omit 7) eravpioyv Tov Tacya, according to the texts of 
Tischendorft and Theile. 


a The PWy, or fenth (in A. V. © tenth deal”), 
TT ONY, 


It" is sometimes called 


after the Passover ™ 


is explained in Num. y. 15, PTESNTT 
* the tenth part of an ephah.” 


DY, omer, literally. a handful (Ex. xvi. 86), the 


same word which is applied to the first sheaf of the 
Passover. (See Joseph. Ant. viii. 2, § 9.) [Weems 
AND MbASURES.] 

» 'This 13 what is meant by the words in Lev, xxii. 
17, which stand in the A. V. “out of your habita 
tions,’? and in the Vulgate, “ex omnibus habitaculis 


vestris.’ The Hebrew word is not pt, a house, as 


the home of a family, but ae D, a place of abadr, 


as the territory of a nation. The LXX. has, ard ry 
KaToukias vuwr ; Jonathan, e¢ loco habitationum Ves- 
trum.’ See Drusius, in Crit. Sar. 

¢ The differing statements respecting the proper 
sacrifices for the day in Lev. xxiii, 18, and Num. 
27, are thus reconciled by the Jewish writers 
(Mishna, Menachoth, iv. 2, with the notes of Bartenora 
and Maimonides). Josephus appears to add the two 
statements together, not quite accurately, and dues 
not treat them as relating to two distinct sacrifices 
(Ant. iii. 10, § 6). He enumerates, as the whole of 
the offerings for the day, a single loaf, two lambs for 
a peace-offering, three bullocks, two rams and four: 
teen lunbs for a burnt-offering, and two kids for 4 
sin-offering. Biihr, Winer, and other modern critics, 
regard the statements as discordant, uud prefer that 
of Num. xxviii. as being most in harmony with the 
sacrifices which belong to the other festivals. 
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( Menachoih, xi. 4, with Maimonides’ note). The two 
lambs for a peace-offering were to be waved by the 
priest, before they were slaughtered, along with the 
loaves, and afterwards the loaves were waved a 
second time alony with the shoulders of the lambs. 
One loaf was given to the high-priest and the’other 
to the ordinary priests who officiated ¢ (Maimon. ia 
Tamid, c. 8, quoted by Otho) ‘The bread was eaten 
that same night in the Temple, and no fragment ot 
it was suflered to remain till the morning (Joseph. 
B. J. vi. 5, § 33 Ant. iii. 10, § 6). 

Although, according to the Law, the observance of 
Pentecost lasted but a t sinele day, ite Jews in foreign 
countries, since the Captiv ity, have prolonged it to 
two days. ‘hey have treated the Feast of Trum- 
pets in the same way. The alteration appears to 
have been made to meet the possibility of an error 
in calculating the true day.” It is said by Barte- 
nora and Maimonides that, while the Temple was 
standing, though the relivious rites were confined 
to the day, the festivities, and the bringing in of 
gifts, continued through seven days (Notes to Cha- 
giguh, ii. 4). The allel is said to have been sung 
at Pentecost as well az at the Passover (Lightfoot, 
Temple Service, § 3). The concourse of Jews who 
attended Pentecost in later times appears to have 
been very vreat (Acts ii.; Joseph. Ant. xiv. 13, 
§ 14, xvii. 10, § 2: B. J. ii. 8, § 1). 

No occasional offering of first-fruits could be 
made in the Temple before Pentecost (Biccurim, 
i. 3,6). Hence probably the two loaves were desiv- 
nated ‘the first of the first-fruits ? (Ix. xxiii. 19) 
[PASSOVER, p. 2343, note dJ, although the otferiny 
of the omer had preceded them. The proper time 
for offering first-fruits was the interval between 
Pentecost and ‘Tabernacles (icc. i. 6, 10; comp. 
Ex. xxiii. 16). (I rrsr-Frerrs.] 

The connection between the omer and the tivo 
loaves of Pentecost appears never to have been lost 
sight of. The former was called by Philo, TT poe- 
éprios érépas éupras pelCovas © (Ve Sep’. § 21, 
v. 25; comp. Ve Decem Or-te. iv. 302, ed. Taueh.). 
The interval between the Passover and Pentecost 
was evidently regarded as a relizious season.¢ ‘The 
custom has probably been handed down from ancient 
times, which is observed by the modern Jews, of 
keeping a regular computation of the fifty days by 
a formal observance, bevinning with a short prayer 
on the evening of the “day of the omer, and con- 
tinued on each | succeeding day by a solemn declara- 
tion of its number in the succession, at evening 





a In like manner, the leavened bread which was 
offered with the ordinary peace-offering was waved 
and given to the priest who sprinkled the bivod (Lev. 
vii. 13, 14). 

b Lightfoot, Exercit. Heb. Acts ii. 1; Reland, Ant. 
iv. 4,55; Selden, De Ann. Civ. c. vii. 

e He elsewhere mentions the festival of Pentecost 
with the same marked respect. He speaks of a pecul- 
jar feast kept by the Therapeutax as mpoeiptios peyio- 
THs €opTHs sc. Tevtnxoarns (De Vit. Contemp. vy. 33h). 

é According to the most generally received inter- 
pretation of the word Sevrepompwros (Luke vi. 1), the 
period was imurked by a reguiarly designated succes- 
sion of Sabbaths, similur to the several successions of 
Sund.ysin our own calendar. It is assumed that the 
day of the omer war called Sevrepa (in the LXX , Lev. 
xxili. 11, 7 €mavptuy TNS TpwrTys ). The Sabbath which 
came ovext after it was termed devrepdrpwrtov; the sec- 
ond, Sevrepodevrepov; the third, Sevrepotptrov; and so 
onwards, till Pentecost. This explanation was first 
proposed by Sculiger (De Emend. Temp. lib. vi. p. 
657), and hus boen adopted by Frischmuth, Potavius, 
153 
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prayer, while the members of the family are stand- 
ing with respectful attention ¢ (Buxt. Syn. Jud. xx. 
440). 

IIT. Doubts have been cast on the common inter- 
pretation of Acts ii. 1, according to which the Holy 
Ghost was given to the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. Lightfoot contends that the passage, éy 
T@ TuuTAnpovGOa Thy nuepay TAS MevTynkooTIs, 
mncans when the day of Perndecost had passed, and 
considers that this rendering is countenanced by the 
words of the Vulgate, ‘cum complerentur dies 
Pentecostes.”” He supposes that Pentecost fell that 
year on the Sabbath, and that it was on the ensu- 
ing Lord's Day that 4Aoav amavres duo0upaddy 
emt ry avtrd (Mxercit. tn Act. ii. 1). llitzig, on 
the other hand (Ostern und Pfingsten, Heidelberg, 
1837), would render the words, “As the day of 
Pentecost. was approaching its fulfillment.’ Neander 
has replied to the latter, and has maintained the 
commen interpretation (Planting of the Christian 
Church, i. 5, Bolin’s ed.). 

The question on what day of the week this 
Pentecost fell must of course be determined by the 
mode in which the doubt is solved regarding the 
day on which the Last Supper was eaten. [PAss- 
oveR, HE] Ef it was the legal paschal supper, on 
the 14th of Nisan, and the Sabbath during which 
our Lord lay in the grave was the day of the omer, 
Pentecost must have followed on the Sabbath. But 
if the Supper was eaten on the 13th, and He was 
crucified on the 14th, the Sunday of the Resurrection 
must have been the day of the omer, and Pentecost 
must have occurred on the first day of the week. 


IV. There is no clear notice in the Scriptures of 
any historical significance belonging to Pentecost. 
But most of the Jews of Liter times. have regarded 
the day as the commemoration of the giving ‘of the 
Law on Mount Sinai. Itis made out from Ix. xix. 
jthat the Law was delivered on the fiftieth day after 
the deliverance from Egypt (Selden, De Jur. Nat. 
ef Gent iii, 11). It has been conjectured that a 
connection between the event and the festival may 
possibly be hinted at in the reference to the ob- 
servance of the Law in Deut. xvi. 12. But neither 
Philos nor Josephus has a word on the subject. 
There is, however, a tradition of a custom which 
Schcettgen supposes to be at least as ancient as the 
Apostolic times, that the night before Pentecost was 
a time especially appropriated for thanking God for 
the vift of the Law.g Several of the Fathers noticed 


Guaaiboui Lightfoot, Godwyn, Carpzov, and many 
others. 

e The less educated of the modern Jews regard the 
fifty days with strange superstition, and. it would 
secm, are always impatient for them to come to an 
end. During their continuance, they have a dread 
of sudden death, of the effect of malaria, and cf the 
influence of evil spirits over children. They relate 
with gross exaggeration the case of a great mortality 
which, during the first twenty-three days of the period, 
befell the pupils of Akiba, the great Mishnical doctor 
of the second century, at Jaffa. They do not ride, or 
drive, or go on the water, unless they are impelled by 
absolute necessity. They are careful not to whistle in 


the evening, lest it should bring ill luck. They 
scrupulously put off marriages till Pentecost. (Stau- 


ben, La Vie Jurve en Alsace (Paris, 1860), p. 124; 
Mills, British Jers, p. 207.) 

J Philo expressly states that it was at the Feast of 
Trumpets that the giving of the Law was commemo- 
rated (De Sept.c. 22). [TRumpers. FEasT oP.) 

9 Hor. Heb. in Act. ti. 1. Schottgen conjectures 
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the coincidence of the day of the giving of the Law 
with that of the festival, and made use of it. ‘Thus 
Jerome gays, ¢ Supputemus mumerum, et inve- 
Miemus quinqnacesime die egressionis Israel ex 
«Egypto in’ vertice montis Sinai legem datam. 
Unde et Pentecostes celebratur solemnitas, et postea 
Evangelii sacramentum Spiritus Saneti descensione 
completur  (/pist. ad Fabiolam, Mansio X/1.). 
St. Augustin speaks ina similar manner: + Pente- 
eosten etiam, id est, a@ passione et. re <anrectione 
Domini, quinquavesimunr diem celebramus, quo 
nobis Sanctum Spirituuy Paracletum quem pro-! 
Nserat Mausit: 
peseha siguificatum: est. cum) quinguaresimo die j 
post celebrationem ovis occisee, Moyses digito Dei 
script legem aecepit in monte? (Centra daustam, 
lib. xxvii. ce. 12). The later Rabbis spoke with con- 
fidence of the commemoration of the Law as a prime 
object in the institution of the feast. Maimonides 
says, * Festum septimanarum est dies ile, quo lex 
data fait. Ad hujus diei honorem pertinet quod 
dies wv preecedenti solenni festo (Pascha) ad illum 
usque diem numeranutur’’ (More Wevockim, iii. 
41). Abarbanel recoenizes the fact. but denies that. 
it had anything to do with the institution of the 
feast, observing, © lex divina non opus habet sane- 
tificatione diel, quo jus memoria recokatur.” He 


adds, ** causa festi septimanartan est Initiuns messis | 


triticl (aa Ley. 262). But in general the Jewish 
Writers of modern times have expressed themselves 
on the subject without hesitation, and, in the rites 
of the day, as it is now observed, the gift of the | 
Law is kept prominently in view.¢ 

V. If the feast of Pentecost: stood without an! 
organic connection with any other rites, we should 
have no certain warrant. in the Old ‘Testament for 
Fegarding it as more than the divinely appointed 
solemn thanksgiving for the yearly supply of the 
most useful sort of food. Every reference to its 
meaning seems to bear immediately upon the com- 
pletion of the erain-harvest. It mieht have been a 
Gentile festival, having no proper reference to the 
election of the chosen race. It might have taken a 
place in the religion of any people who merely felt 
that it is Giod who wives rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, and who fills our hearts with food 
and gladness (Acts xiv. 17). But it was, as we 
have seen, essentially linked on to the Passover, that 
festival, which, above all others, expressed the fiet 
of a race chosen and separated from other nations. 

It was not an insulated dav. It stood as the cul- 
Minating point of the Pentecostal season. If the 
offering of the omer was a supplication for the 
Divine blessing on the harvest which was just com- 
meneing, and the offering of the two loaves was a 
thanksgiving for its completion, each rite was 
brouvht into a higher significance in consequence 
of the omer forming an integral part of the Pass- 
over. It was thus set forth that He who had 
delivered his people from [vypt, who had raised 








that the Apostles on the occasion there spoken of were 
assembled together for this purpose, in accordance with 
Jewish custom. 

a@ Some of the Jews adorn their houses with flowers, 
and wear wreaths on their heads, with the declared 
purpose of testifying their joy in the possession of the 
Law. They also cat such food as is prepared with milk, 
because the purity of the divine law is likened to milk. 
‘Compare the expression, “the sincere milk of the 
word,” 1 Pet. ii. 2.) 

It isn fuct of some interest, though in nowise con- 
nected with the present argument, that, iv the service 


quod) futurum etiau per Judaorun ' 
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them from the condition of slaves to that of free 
men in immediate covenant with Himself, was the 
same that was sustaining them with bread from year 
to year. The inspired teacher declared to God's 
chosen one, “* He maketh peace in thy borders, He 
filleth’ thee with the finest of the wheat” (Ps. 
exlvii. 14), If we thus regard the day of Pente- 
cost as the solemn termination of the consecrated 
period, intended, as the seasons came round, to 
teach this lesson to the people, we may see the 
fituess of the name by which the Jews have mostly 


HOVER, 2345 ae a.] 

As the two loaves were leavened, they could not 
he offered on the altar, like the unleavened sacrificial 
bread. [PAssoven, 1V. 3 (6).]  Abarbanel (in 
Lev. xxiii.) has proposed a reason for their not 
being leavened which seems hardly to admit of a 
| doubt. He thinks that they were intended to rep- 
lresent the best produce of the earth in the actual 

condition in which it ministers to the support of 
human lite. Thus they express, in the most sig- 

| nificant manner, what is evidently the idea of the 
festival, 

We need not suppose that the grain-harvest in 
the Holy Land was in all years precisely completed 
between the Passover and Pentecost. The period of 
;seven weeks was evidently appointed in conformity 

with the Sabbatical number, which so frequently 
recurs in the arrangements of the Mosaic Law. 
[Frasts; JUBILEE.] Hence, probably, the prevail- 
‘ine use of the name, ‘The Feast of Weeks,” which 
(might always have suggested the close religions con- 
nection in which the festival stood to the Passover. 
It is not surprising that, without any direct au- 
thority in the O. T., the coincidence of the day on 
which the festival was observed with that on which 











the Law appears to have been given to Moses, should 
have strongly impressed the minds of Christians in 
the early ages of the Chureh. The Divine Provi- 
dence had ordained that the Holy Spirit should come 
down in a special manner, to give spiritual life and 
unity to the Church, on that very same day in the 
‘year on which the Law had been bestowed on the 
ichildren of Israel which gave to them national life 
and unity. ‘They must have seen that, as the pos- 
session of the Law had completed the deliverance of 
the Hebrew race wrought by the hand of Moses, 80 
the vift of the Spirit perfected the work of Christ 
in the establishment of his kingdom upon earth. 
It may have been on this account that Pentecost 
was the last Jewish festival (as far as we know) 
which St. Paul was anxious to observe (Acts xx. 16, 
1 Cor. xvi. 8), and that Whitsuntide came to be 
the first annual festival instituted in the Christian 
Chureh (Iessey’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 88, 96)- 
It was rightly regarded as the Church's birthday, 
and the Pentecostal season, the period between it 
and Easter, ee as it does such a clear analogy 











of the synagogue, the book of Ruth is read through at 
Pentecost, from the connection of its subject with bar 
yest (Buxt. Syn. Jud. xx.; [Stauben,} La Vie Jutee 
en Alsace, pp. 129, 142.) 

db So Godwyn, Lightfoot, Reland, Bahr. The full 
name appears to have been TTD by) FIYAEYD, the 
concluding assembly of the Passover. The designation 


of the offering of the omer used by Philo, mpoedpros 
érépas opis mecGovos, strikingly tends for the same 


purpose. 
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to the fifty days of the old Law, thus became the 
ordinary time for tne baptism of converts (Tertul- 
lian, De Bupt. c. 19; Jerome, in Zech. xiv. 8). 
(Carpzov, dpp. Crit. ili. 5; Reland, Ant. iv. 4; 
Lightfoot, Temple Service, § 38; Lrercit. in Act. 
ii. L; Bahr, Symbolik, iv. 3; Spencer, De Leg. Heb. 
I. ix. 2, un. vill. 2; Meyer, Ve Fest. Leb. ii. 13; 


Hupfeld, De Fest. Heb. ii.: Iken, De Duobus Panc-: 


bus Pentecost. Brem. 1729; Mishna, J/enachoth | 
and Biccurim, with the Notes in Surenhusius; 


Drusius, Vole Majores in Lev. xxiii. 15, 21 (Crit. 
Sac.); Otho, Lec. Rab. 8. esta; Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jud. c. xXx.) Ss. C 


PENU’EL (SAID [face of God]: in Gen. 
eidos Oceou, elsewhere davovha: Phanuel). The 
usual, and possibly the original, form of the name 
of a place which first appears under the slightly 
different form of PENIEL (Gen. xxxii. 30, 31). 
From this narrative it is evident that it lay some- 
where between the torrent Jabbok and Succoth 
(comp. xxxii. 22 with xxxiii. 17). This is in exact 
avreement with the terms of its next occurrence, when 
Gideon, pursuing the hosts of the Midianites across 


the Jordan into the uplands of Gilead, arrives first at 


Succoth, and from thence mounts to Penuel (Judg. 
viii. 5, 8). It had then a tower, which Gideon de- 
stroyed on his return, at the same time slaying the 
men of the place because they had refused him help 
before (ver. 17). Penuel was rebuilt or fortified by 
Jeroboam at the commencement of his retun (1 K. 
xii. 25), no doubt on account of its commanding the 
fords of Succoth and the road from the east of Jur- 
dan to his capital city of Shechem, and also per- 
haps as being an ancient sanctuary. Succoth has 
been identified with tolerable certainty at Sakut, 
but uno trace has yet been found of Penuel.  G. 


* PENU’EL (ESN, see above: avounA: 
Phanucel). ° 


1. A descendant of Judah the 
founder of Gedor (1 Chr. iv. 4). 

2. Ason of Shashak, and one of the chiefs of 
the tribe of Benjamin. He dwelt at Jerusalem (1 
Chr. viii. 25, 28). A. 


PE’OR (MDOT, “the Peor,”’ with the def. 
article [opening, cli ft]: rod ¢ Poyap: mons Phohor 
[Phogor}). A mountain in Moab, from whence, 
after having without effect ascended the lower or 
less sacred summits of Bamoth-Baal and VPisgah, 
the prophet Balaam was conducted by Balak for his 
final conjurations (Num. xxiii. 28 only). 

Veor — or more accurately ‘the Peor ’’— was 
“facing Jeshinion.’” The same thing is said of 
Pisgah. But unfortunately we are as yet ignorant 
of the position of all three, so that nothing can be 
inferred from this specification. [NERo. ] 

In the Onvomasticon (+ Fogor; " “ Bethphogor ; ”” 
«© Danaba’"’) it is stated to be above the town of 
Libias (the ancient Beth-aram), and opposite Jeri- 
cho. ‘The towns of Beth peor and Dinhaba were on 
the mountain, six miles from Libias, and seven from 
Heshibon, respectively. A place named Likharah is 
mentioned in the list of towns south of /’s-Salt in 
the appendix to the Ist edit. of Dr. Robinson’s 
Bibl. les. (iii. App. 169), and this is placed by 
Van de Velde at the head of the Wady /'shteh, 
3 miles N. 1. of //esban. But in our present igno- 


father’? or 





@ The LXX. have here represented the L[ebrew let- 
wr Ain by g, as thoy have also in Raguel, Gomorrah, 
athaliah, etc. 
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rance of these regions all this must be mere conjec- 
ture. 

Gesenius (Thes. 1119 a) gives it as his opinior 
that Baal-Peor derived his name from the mountain, 
not the mountain from him. 

A Peor, under its Greek garb of Phagor, appears 

among the eleven names added by the LX-X. [Josh 
xv. 59] to the list of the allotment of Judah, be- 
tween Bethlehem and Aitan (Etham). It was known 
to Eusebius and Jerome, and is mentioned by the 
latter in his translation of the Onxomasticon ag Phas 
ora. It probably still exists under the name of 
Beit Faghiv or Kirbet Faghir, 5 miles 8. W. of 
Jethlehem, barely a mile to the left of the road from 
lebron (Tobler, 38¢e Wanderung). It is some- 
What singular that both Peor and Pisgah, names 
so prominently connected with the Kast of Jordan, 
should be found also on the West. 

The LXX. also read the name, which in the He- 
brew text is Pau and Pat, as leor; since in both 
cases they have Phugor. 


2. (YWY5, without the article: Poyap: idolum 
Phehor [Phogor], Phohor [Phogor}, Beet Phe- 
gor.) In four passages (Num. xxv. 18, twice; Xxxi. 
16; Josh. xxii. 17) Peor occurs as a contraction for 
Baal-peor: always in reference to the licentious ritea 
of Shittim which brought such destruction on Israel. 
In the three first cases the expression is, the “ mat- 
ter,’ or “for the sake ’’ (literally ‘word ’’ in each) 
“of Peor;’’ in the fourth, ‘‘iniquity,or crime, of 
Peor.”” G. 


PER’AZIM, MOUNT (se) a [mount 
of breaches}: dpos aceBav “: mons divisiorum). 
A name which occurs in Is. xxvili. 21 only, — unless 
the place which it designates be identical with the 
BAAL-PERAZIM mentioned as the scene of one of 
David’s victories over the Philistines. Isaiah, as 
his manner was (comp. x. 20), is referring to some 
ancient triumphs of the aris of Israel as symbolical 
of an event shortly to happen — 


Jehovah shall rise up as at Mount Perazim, 
Ie shall be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon. 


The commentators almost unanimously take his 
reference to be to David's victories, above alluded to, 
at Baal Perazim, and Gibeon (Gesenius; Strachey), 
or to the former of these on the one hand, and 
Joshua's slaughter of the Canaanites at Gibeon and 
Beth-horon on the other (Michhorn; Rosenmiiller ; 
Michaelis). Ewald alone — perhaps with greater 
critical sayacity than the rest — doubts that David's 
victory is intended, “because the prophets of this 
period are not in the habit of choosing such exam- 
ples from his history” (Prophefen, i. 261). 

If David's victory is alluded to in this passage of 
the prophet, it furnishes an example, similar to that 
noticed under Ones, of the slight and casual man. 
ner in which events of the gravest importance are 
sometimes passed over in the Bible narrative. But 
for this luter reference no one would infer that the 
events reported in 2 Sam. v. 18-25, and 1 Chr. xiv. 
8-17, had been important enough to serve as a 
parallel to one of Jehovah's most tremendous judg- 
ments. In the account of Josephus (Ant. vii. 4, 
§ 1), David's victory assumes much larger propor- 
tions than in Samuel and Chronicles. ‘The attack 
is made not by the Philistines only, but by “all 





6 Perhaps considering the word as derived from 


pwr, which the LXX. usually render by ageBys. 
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Syria and Phonicia, with many other warlike na memioration of the sudden death of Uzzah: “ Ant 
tions besides.” This is a good instance of the! David was wroth because Jehovah had broken this 
manner in Which Josephus, apparently from records : breach on Uzzah, and he@ called the place ‘ Czzab's 
now lost to us, supplements and completes the breaking’ unto this day.’’ The word perez was a 
seanty narratives of the Bible, in agreement with favorite with David on such occasions. He em- 
the casual references of the Prophets or Psalinists. ploys it to commemorate his having * broken up’ 
He places the scene of the encounter in the » groves the Philistine force in the valley of Rephaim (2 
of weeping,” as if alluding to the Baca of Ps. Ixxxiv. Sam. v.20). [BAAL PERAzIM.] He also uses it 
The title Mount Perazim, when taken in con- in a subsequent reference to Uzzah’s destruction in 
nection with the Aaa Perazim of 2 Sam. y.,seems 1 Chr. xv. 13. 
to imply that it was an eminence with a heathen — It is remarkable that the statement of the con 
sanctuary of Baal upon it. [BaAaL, vol. i. p. tinued existence of the name should be found not 
209 a.] G. only in Samuel and Chronicles, but also in Jose- 
be . ,  phus, who says (Ant. vii. 4, § 2), as if from his 
Pi’ RESH (WE [exerement, dung]: bapés} oe Tenet “ the place ais he died is even 
[Vat. omits:] Phares). The son of Machir by , now (2r: poy) called «the cleaving of Oza.” 
his wife Maachah (1 Chr. vii. 16). The situation of the spot is not known. [Na- 
PEREZ (YE [a breach, rent): apes: CON. ] If this statement of Josephus may be 
, Oe ea ee ee ‘Wa ue ahi? taken literally, it would however be worth while to 
[Vat. Neh. xi. 6, Sepes:] Phares). The © chil- 2) 
dren of Perez,’ or Pharez, the son of Judah, ap- make some search for traces of the name between 
pear to have been a family of importance for many Jerusalem and Kirjath-Jearim. G. 
centuries. In the reign of David one of them was: PERFUMES (02U)). The free use of per- 
chief of all the captains of the host for the first fumes was peculiarly crateful to the Orientals (Prov 
month (1 Chr. xxvii. 3); and of those who re- xxvii. 9), whose olfactory nerves are more than 
turned from Babylon, to the number of 468, some ygually sensitive to the offensive smells engendered 
occupied a prominent position in the tribe of yy the heat of their climate (Burckhardt's Travels 
Judah, and are mentioned by name as living in jj, g5). The Hebrews manufactured their per 
Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 4,6). [Prrannz.] fumes chiefly from spices imported from Arabia, 
PE’REZ-UZZA (SITY VTE: Aracorh though to a certain extent also from aromatic plants 
OCé: divisio Oxe), 1 Chr. Mai. $e aid growing in their own country. [Spices.] The 
! modes in which they applied them were various 
PHREZ-UZZAH (73D DB [breach of occasionally a bunch of the plant itself was wor 
UVezzah}: [Ataxorh) OGa:] poreussio Ozer), 2 Sam. about the person as a nosegay, or inclosed in a bag 
vi. 8. The title which David conferred on the (Cant. i. 13); or the plant was reduced to a powder 
thresbing-tloor of Nachon, or Cidon, in com- and used in the way of fumigation (Cant. iii. 6); 





or, again, the aromatic qualities were extracted by jiv- 11), and to articles of furniture, such as beds 
some process of boiling, and were then mixed with | (Prov. vii. 17). On the arrival of a guest the 
oil, so as to be applied to the person in the way of j same compliments were probably paid in ancient as 
ointment (John xii. 3); or, lastly, the scent was! in modern times; the rooms were fumigated; the 
earried about in smelling-bottles ® suspended from | person of the guest was sprinkled with rose-water; 
the girdle (Is. iii. 20). Perfumes entered largely |and then the incense was applied to his face and 
into the Temple service, in the two forms of incense ‘heard (Dan. ii, 46; Lane's Mod. Egypt. ii. 14). 
and ointment (Iix. xxx. 22-38). Nor were they | When a royal personage went abroad in his litter, 
less used in private life: not only were they applied ‘attendants threw up “ pillars of smoke"’¢ about 
to the person, but to garments (Ds. xly. 8; Cant. | his path (Cant. iii. 6). Nor is it improbable that 


8 ee 





@ Or, with equal accuracy, and perhaps more con- c A similar usage is recorded of the Indian princes: 
venience, “one called it,’ that is, “it was called” —|¢Quum rex semet in publico conspici patitur, turib- 
asin 2K. xviii. 4. [Nenusutan.] ula argentea ministri ferunt, totumque iter per 7 - 

8 orri tinavit odoribus complent” (Curtius, vi. 

+ ean WS; lit. “houses of the soul.” ra :. P ( 
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ether practices, such as scenting the breath by 
thewing frankincense (Lane, i. 246), and the skin 
by washing in rose-water (Burckhardt’s Aad. i. 
$8), and fumigating drinkables (Lane, i. 185; Burck- 
hardt, i. 52), were also adopted in early times. 
The use of perfumes was omitted in times of 
mourning, whence the allusion in Is. iii. 24, © in- 
stead of sweet smell there shall be stink.’ The 
preparation of perfumes in the form either of oint- 


among the Jews (Ix. xxx. 25, 35; Eccl. x. 1). 
(INCENSE; OINTMENT. ] W. LL. B. 


PER’GA (Mépyn: [Perge]), an ancient and 
important city of Pamphylia, situated on the river 
Cestius, at a distance of 60 stadia from its mouth, 
and celebrated in antiquity for the worship of Arte- 
mis (Diana), whose temple stood on a hill outside 
the town (Strab. xiv. p. 667; Cie. Ver. i. 20; Plin. 
v. 26; Mela, i. 145 Ptol. v. 5, § 7). The eoddess 
and the Temple are represented in the coins of 
Perga. The Cestius was navigable to Perga; and 
St. Paul landed here on his voyage from Paphos | 
(Acts xiii. 13). He visited the city a second time 
on his return from the interior of Pamphylia, and 
preached the Gospel there (Acts xiv. 25). For 
further details see PAMPItyLiA. There are still 
extensive remains of Perga at a spot called by the 
Turks Lski-Kalest (Leake, Asia AWinor, p. 132: 
Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 190). 

PER’GAMOS? (4 TMépyauos, or rd Mépya-' 

ov). <Accity of Mysia, about three miles to the! 

. of the river Bakyr-tchai, the Caicus of an- 
tiquity, and twenty miles from its present mouth, 
The name was originally given to a remarkable 
hill, presenting a conical appearance when viewed 
from the plain. The local legends attached a 
sacred character to this place. Upon it the 
Cabiri were said to have been witnesses of the 
birth of Zeus, and the whole of the land belong-| 
ing to the city of the same name which afterwards | 
grew up around the original Pergamos, to have | 
belonged to these. The sacred character of the 
locality, combined with its natural strength, seems, 
to have made it, like some others of the ancieut 
temples, a bank for chiefs who desired to acenmu- 
late a large amount of specie; and Lysimachus, 
one of Alexander’s successors, deposited there an 
enormous sum —no less than 9,000 talents — in 
the care of an Asiatic eunuch named Philetwrus. 
In the troublous times which followed the break 
up of the Macedonian conquests, this oflicer be- 
trayed his trust, and by successful temporiziny, 
and perhaps judicious employment of the funds at 
his command, succeeded in retaining the treasure 
and transmitting it at the end of twenty years to 
his nephew umenes, a petty dynast in the neigh- 
borhood. Eumenes was succeeded by his cousin 
Attalus, the founder of the Attalic dynasty of 
Pergamene kings, who by allying himself with the 
rising Roman power laid the foundation of the 
future greatness of his house. Ilis sueeessor, Eu- 
menes If., was rewarded for his fidelity to the 
Romans in their wars with Antiochus and Perseus 
by a gift of all the territory which the former had 
vossessed to the north of the Taurus range. The 
yreat wealth which accrued to him from this source 
be employed in laying outa magnificent residential 





ms atpiar A. V. “apothecary.” 


b * The namo should have been written Pergamus 
v Pergumum in the A. V. The translators usually 





ment or incense was a recognized profession a 
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city, and adorning it with temples and other public 
buildings. Ilis passion, and that of his successor, 
for literature and the fine arts, led them to form a 
library which rivaled that of Alexandria; and the 
impulse given to the art of preparing sheepskins 
for the purpose of transcription, to cratify the taste 
of the roval dilettant?, has left its record in the 
name perchment (charta pergamena). TEumenes’s 
successor, Attalus IT., is said to have bid 600,000 
sesterces for a picture by the painter Aristides, at 
the sale of the plunder of Corinth: and by so doing 
to have attracted the attention of the Roman gen- 
eral Mummius to it, who sent it off at once to 
Rome, where no foreign artist's work had then 
been seen. Tor another picture by the same artist 
he paid 100 talents. But the great glory of the 
city was the so-called Nicephorium, a grove of 
extreme beauty, laid out as a thank-offering for a 
victory over Antiochus, in which was an assemblage 
of temples, probably of all the deities, Zeus, 
Athené, Apollo, «Aesculapius, Dionysus, and Aphro- 
dite. The Temple of the last was of a most elab- 
erate character. Its facade was perhaps inlaid 
after the manner of pietra dura work; for Philip 
V. of Macedonia, who was repulsed in an attempt 
to surprise Pergamos during the reign of Attalus 
II., vented his spite in cutting down the trees of 
the grove, and not only destroying the Aphro- 
disium, but injuring the stones in such a way as 
to prevent their being used again. At the conclu- 
sion of peace it was made a special stipulation that 
this damage should be made good. 


The Attalic dynasty terminated n. c. 133, when 
Attalus TIT., dying at an early age, made the Ro- 
maans his beirs. His dominions formed the prov- 
ince of clsta propria, and the immense wealth 
which was directly or indirectly derived from this 
legacy, contributed perhaps even more than the 
spoils of Carthage and Corinth to the demoraliza- 
tion of Roman statesmen. 


The sumptuousness of the Attalic princes had 
raised Pergamos to the rank of the first city in 
Ania as regards splendor, and Pliny speaks of it as 
Without a rival in the province. Its prominence, 
however, was hot that of a commercial town, like 
Ephesus or Corinth, but arose from its peculiar 
features. It was a sort of union of a pagan 
eathedral city, an university town, and a royal 
residence, embellished during a suecession of years 
by kings who all had a passion for expenditure 
and ample means of gratifving it. Two smaller 
streams, which flowed from the north, embracing 
the town between them, and then fell into the 
Caicus, afforded ample means of storing water, 
without which, in those latitudes, ornamental cul- 
tivation (or indeed cultivation of any kind) is out 
of the question. The larzer of those streams — 
the Bergama-tehar, or Cetius of antiquity — has 
a fall of more than 150 feet between the hills to 
the north of Pergamos and its junction with the 
Caicus, and it brings down a very considerable 
body of water. Both the Nicephorium, which has 
been spoken of above, and the Grove of JEscula- 
pilus, Which became yet more celebrated in the time 
of the Roman empire, doubtless owed their exist- 
ence to the means of itrigation thus available; and 
furnished the appliances for those licentious rituals 








adopted the Latin termination of the rames of such 
places. A similar exception to the rule occurs in the 
use of Assos for Assus (Acts xx. 13, 14). (See Trench, 
Authorized Version, ete., p. 18, 2d ed.) UW. 
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sf pagan antiquity which flourished wherever there, only bar to the admission of Jews to privileges of 
were groves and hill-altars. Under the <Attalic | citizenship in Pergamos would be their unwilling- 
sings, Pergamos became a city of temples, devoted | ness to take any part in the religious ceremonies, 
to a sensuous worship: and being in its origin, | which were an essential part of every relation of 
according to pagan notions, a sacred place, might | life in pagan times. The more lax, however, might 
not unnaturally be viewed by Jews and Jewish reuard such a proceeding as a purely fermal act 
Christians, as one © where was the throne of Satan’ of civil obedience, and reconcile themselves to it as 
(Omov 6 Opdvos Tov Satara, Rev. it. 13). Namnan did to “ bowing himself in the house of 

After the extinction of its independence, the ' Rimmon”’ when in attendance upon his sovereign. 
sacred character of Pergamos seems to have been: It is perhaps worth noticing, with reference to this 


put even more prominently forward. Coins and 
inscriptions constantly describe the Pergamenes as 
vewkdpor OF vewkdpot mpa@rot THS ’Agias. This 
title always indicates the duty of maintaining a 
religious worship of some kind (whieh indeed nat- 
urally woes together with the usutruct of religious 
property). What the deities were to which this 
title has reference especially, it is diflicult to say. 
In the time of Martial, however, .Esculapius had 
acquired so much prominence that he is called 
Porgameaus deus. His grove was recognized by 
the Roman senate in the reign of Tiberius as pos- 
sessing: the rights of sanctuary. 
in the course of Is work, refers more than once to 
the cEseulapian ritual at Pergamms as a sort of 
standard. From: the cireumstance of this noto- 
riety of the Pergamene cEsculapius, from the title 





| point, that a Pergamene inscription published by 
- Boeckh, mentions by @co names (.Vicusiratus, who 
iis also called 7'ryphv) an individual who served the 
lofice of gymnasiarch. Of these two names the 
ilatter, a foreign one, is likely to have been borne by 
j him) among some special body to which he be- 
longed, and the former to have been adopted when, 
by accepting the position of an official, he merged 
himself in the general Greek population. 

(Strab. xiii. 4; Joseph. Ant. xiv.; Martial, ix. 17; 
Plin. //. NW. xxxv. 4, 10; Liv. xxxii. 33, 4; Polyb. 
xvi. 1, xxxii. 23; > Boeckh, Jnscript. Nos. 3538, 





Pausanias, 00, | 3550, 3553; Philostratus, De Vit. Soph. p. 45, 106; 
| I'chihatchetf, Asie Mineure, p. 230; Arundell, Dis- 


J. W. B. 
PERI’DA (SIME [Aernel]: bepsdd; [Vat 


coverics me Asia Minor, ii. 3804.) 


Swrnp being given to him, frown the serpent (which I IA. epeda:] Alex. bapeida: Pharida). The 


Judaical Christians would regard as a symbol of 
evil) being his characteristic emblem, and from 
the fact that the medical practice of antiquity in- 
cluded charms and incantations among its agencies, 
it has been supposed that the expressions 6 Opdves 
Tov Sarava and Omov b Satavas xatoue? have 
an especial reference to this one pagan deity, and 
not to the whole city as a sort of foeus of idela- 
trous worship. But although undoubtedly the 
Hsewlapius worship of Pergamos was the most 
famous, and in later times beeame continually more 
predominant from the faet. of its being combined 
with an excellent medical school (whieh among 
others produced the celebrated Galen), yet an 
Inscription of the time of Marens Antoninus dis- 
tinetly puts Zeus, Athené, Dionysus, and Aselepius 
in a coc rdinate rank, as all being special tutelary 
deities of Pergamos. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
that the expressions above quoted should be so in- 
terpreted as to isolate one of them from the rest. 

It may be added, that the charge against a 
portion of the Pergamene Chureh that some among 
them were of the school of Balanm, whose poliey 
was “to put a stumbling-block before the children 
of Isracl, by inducing them gayety efSwAdOuTa 
Kal Tmopveucat (Rev. il. 14), is in both its par- 
ticnlars very inappropriate to the zEseulapian ritual. 
It, points rather to the Dionysus and Aphrodite 
worship: and the sin of the Nicolaitans, whieh is 
‘condemned, seems to have consisted in a partici- 
pation in this, arising out of a social amalgamation 
of themselves with the native population. Now, 
from the time of the war with Antiochus at least, 
it is certain that there was a considerable Jewish 
population in Pergamene territory. The decree of 
the Pergamenes quoted by Josephus (clint. xiv. 10, 
§ 22) seems to indicate that the Jews had farmed 
he tolls in some of the harbors of their territory, 
and likewise were holders of land. They are — in 
accordance with the expressed desire of the Roman 
senate — allowed w levy port-dues upon all vessels 
except those helouging to king Ptolemy. The 
growth of a large and wealthy class naturally leads 
\c its obtaining a share in political rights, and the 


children of Verida returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. vil. 57). In Ezr. ii. 55 the name 
appears as PEKUDA, and in 1 Esdr. y. 33 as PHa- 
hikA. One of Kennicott’s MSS. has “ Peruda” 
in Nehemiah. 


PER’IZZITE, THE, and PER‘IZZITES 
(TIEN, in all cases in the Heb. singular [see 
helow]: of bepeCator; in Ezr. only 6 depecdel 
[Vat.; Rom. Alex. 6 bepe(i]: Pherezeus). One 
of the nations inhabiting the Land of Promise be- 
fore and at the time of its conquest by Israel. 
They are not named in the catalogue of Gen. x.; 
so that their origin, like that of other small tribes, 
such as the Avites, and the similarly named Geriz- 
zites, is left in obscurity. They are continually 
mentioned in the formula so frequently cecurring 
to express the Promised Land (Gen. xv. 20; Ex. 
iii. 8, 17, xaili. 23, xxxili. 2, xxxiv. 11; Deut. vii. 
1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 10, ix. 1, xxiv. 11; Judg. iti. 
5; Ezr. ix. 1; Neh. ix. 8). They appear, however, 
with somewhat greater distinetness on several ocea- 
sions. On Abram's first entrance into the land it 
is said to have been occupied by * the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite” (Gen. xiii, 7). Jacob also, 
after the massacre of the Shechemites, uses the 
same expression, complaining that his sons had 
‘made him to stink among the inhabitants of the 
land, among the Canaanite and the Perizzite” 
(xxxiv. 80). So also in the detailed records of the 
conquest. given in the opening of the book of 
Judges (evidently from a distinct source to those 
| in Joshua), Judah and Simeon are said to have 
‘found their territory oceupied by “the Canaanite 
and the Verizzite’? (Judg. i. 4,5), with Bezek 
(a place not yet discovered) as their stronghold, 
and Adoni-bezek their most noted chief. And 
thus too a late tradition, preserved in 2 Esdr. i. 21, 
mentions only © the Canaanites, the Pheresites, and 
the Philistines,” as the original tenants of the 
country. ‘The notice just cited from the Look of 
Judges locates them in the southern part of the 
Holy Land. Another independent and equally re- 
markable fragment of the history of the conquest 
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mems to speak of them as occupying, with the Re- 
phaim, or giants, the “forest country’? on the 
western flanks of Mount ¢ Carmel (Josh. xvii. 15- 
18) Here again the Canaanites only are named 
with them. Asa tribe of mountaineers, they are 
enumerated in company with Amorite, Hittite, and 
Jebusite in Josh. xi. 3, xii. 8; and they are cata- 
logued among the remnants of the old population 
whom Solomon reduced to bondage, both in 1 K. 
ix. 20, and 2 Chr. viii. 7. By Josephus the Periz- 
zites do not appear to be mentioned. 


The signification of the name is not by any 
means clear. 
open, unwalled villages, which are denoted by a sim- 
ilar word.” Ewald (Geschichte, i. 317) inclines to be- 
lieve that they were the same people with the Iit- 
tites. But against this there is the fact that both 
they and the [ittites appear in the same lists; and 
that not only in mere yeneral formulas, but in the 
records of the conquest as above. Ledslob has ex- 
amined the whole of these names with some care 
(in his Altlestam. Namen der [sraclitenstaats, 
1846), and his conclusion (p. 103) is that, while 












It possibly meant rusties, dwellers in 
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the Chavvoth were villages of tribes engaged in the 
care of cattle, the Perdzvth were inhabited by peas- 
ants engaged in agriculture, like the /ellahs of the 
Arabs. G. 
PERSEP’OLIS (Nepaéroais: Persepolis) is 
, mentioned only in 2 Mace. ix. 2, where we hear of 
Antiochus Epiphanes attempting to burn its tem- 
ples, but provoking a resistance which forced him 
to fly ignominiously from the place. It was the 
capital of Persia Proper, and the occasional resi 
dence of the Persian court from the time of Darius 
Hystaspis, who seems to have been its founder, to 
the invasion of Alexander. Its wanton destruction 
by that conqueror is well known. According to 
Q. Curtius the destruction was complete, as the 
chief building material employed was cedar-wood, 
which caused the conflagration to be rapid and 
general (De Iebus sAlex., Magn. vy. 7). Perhaps 
the temples, which were of stone, escaped. At any 
rate, if ruined, they must have been shortly after- 
wards restored, since they were still the deposito- 
ries of treasure in the time of Epiphanes. 
~ Persepolis has been regarded by many as iden- 
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Persepolis. 


tical with Pasargadie, the famous capital of Cyrus 
(see Niebuhr's Lectures on Ancient [History, i. 115; 
Ouseley, 7ravels, ii. 316-318). But the positions 
are carefully distinguished by a mmnber of ancient 
writers (Strab. xv. 3, §6, 7; Plin. //. WN. vi. 26; 
Arrian, “ap. Alex. vii. 1; Ptolem. vi. 4); and the 
ruins, which are identified beyond any reasonable 
doubt, show that the two places were more than 
40 miles apart. Pasargade was at Jfurgauh, 
where the tomb of Cyrus may still be seen; Persep- 
olis was 42 miles to the south of this, near Ista- 
kher, on the site now called the Chehl-Afinar, or 
Forty Villars. Here, on a platform hewn out of 


the reader to the best accounts which have Leen 
given of them (Niebuhr, /teise, ii. 121; Chardin, 
Voyoges, ii, 245; Ker Porter, Travels, i. 5763 
Heeren, As/atic Nations, i. 143-196; Rich, Lesi- 
dence in Kurdistan, vol. ii. pp. 218-222; Fergus- 
son, Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored, 
pp- 89-124, &e.). They are of great extent and 
manificence, covering an area of many acres. At 
the foot of the rock on which they are placed, in 
the plain now called Jerdusht, stood probably the 
ancient town, built chietly of wood, and now alto- 
gether eflaced. 
Persepolis nay be regarded as having taken the 


the solid rock, the sides of which face the four ear-| place of Pasargade, the more ancient capital of 
. . . | . > . . . 
dinal points, are the remains of two great palaces, | Persia Proper, from the time of Darius ILystaspis. 


built. respectively by Darius Hystaspis and his son 
Xerxes, besides a number of other edifices, chiefly 
temples. ‘These ruins have been so frequently de- 


a See MANAsSEg, vol. ii. p. 1770 6 


b Copher hap-perazi, A. V. “country villages” (1! accordingly. 


No exact reason can he given for this change, which 


| perhaps arose from mere royal eaprice, Darius hav- 
ing taken a fancy to the locality, near which he 
scribed that it is unnecessary to do more than refer; erected his tomb. 


According to Athenreus the 


derstand the Perizzites to be alluded to, and translate 
In Josh. xvi. 10 they add the Perizzites 


Ram. vi. 18): <Azei hap-perazi, © unwalled towns”! to the Canaanites as inuabitants of Gezer. 


‘Deut. iii. 5). In both these passages the LXX. un- 
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court resided at Persepolis during three months of ! erdasht, and by the ruins of Persepolis, fs then 
each year (Deipnoseph, xii. 513, ¥), but the con- | separated into numerous channels for the purpose 
Hictin statements of other writers (Xen. Cyrop. | of irrigation, and, after fertilizing a large tract of 
vill. 6, § 22, Plut. de Aad. ii. G04: Zonar. ili, 26, (country (the district of Aurzan), ends its course 
&e.) make this nncertain. We cannot doubt, how- | in the salt lake of Baktigan. Vines, oranges, and 
ever, that it was one of the royal residences; and; lemons, are produced abundantly in this region; 
we may well believe the statement of Strabo, that. |and the wine of Shiraz is celebrated throughout 
in the later times of the empire, it was, next to{ Asia. Further north an arid country again sue- 
Susa, the richest of all the Persian cities (Gco- | ceeds, the outskirts of the Great Desert, which ex- 
graph. xv. 3, 86). It does not seem to have long | tends from Kerman to Mazenderan, and from Ka- 
survived the blow inflicted upon it by Alexander; | shan to Lake Zerrah. 

for after the time of Antiochus Epipbanes it disap- 


pears altogether from history as an inhabited place. number of provinces, among which the most impor- 
[hor fuller information sce Rawlinson’s Ancvent tant are Parsetacené on the north, which was some- 
Monarchies, iv. 11, 237-207.—HL.J G. Re times reckoned to Media (Herod. i. 101; Steph. Byz. 
PER’SEUS [2 syl.] (Mepoets: Perses), the ad roe. Tapaitaxa), and Mardyené on the south 
eldest (illegitimate or supposititions 7) son of Philip coast, the country of the Mardi. The chief towns 
V. and last hing of Macedonia. After his father’s were Pasargade, the ancient, and Persepolis, the 
death an. ¢. 179) he continued the preparations for Jater capital. Pasargadse was situated near the 
the renewal of the war with Rome, which was seen modern village of urgaub, 42 miles nearly due 
to be inevitable. The war. which broke out in »B. north of Persepolis, and appears to have been the 
C. 171, was at first ably sustained by Perseus; but capital till the time of Darius, who chose the far 
in 168 he was defeated by L.cEmilius Paullus at) more beautiful site in the valley of the Bendamir, 
Pydna, and shortly afterwards surrendered with, where the Chehd Minar or “ Forty Pillars "’ still 
| stand. [See PERSEPOLIS.] Among 
other cities of less importance were Ps- 
rectaca and Gabe in the mountain com- 
try, and ‘laocé upon the coast. (See 
Strab. xv. 3, § 1-8; Plin. //. N. vi. 25, 
26; Ptolem. Geog. vi. 4; Kinneir's 
Persian £mpire, pp. 54-80; Malcolm, 
History of Persia, i. 2; Ker Porter, 
Travels, i. 458, &¢.; Rich, Journey 
Srom Bushire to Persepolis, ete.) 
While the district of Fars is the true 
original Persia, the name is more com- 
monly applied, both in Scripture and 


Perseus, King of Macedonia, by profane authors, to the entire tract 
fletradrachm of Perseus (Attic talent). Obv. Head of King, r. aa eame by em to be included 
a ‘a baa] 


3 i. Ww vv webs SPNVE . i‘ . . oe ‘ e * 
bound with fillet. Rev. BASIAEQS TLEPSEQX, Engle on within the limits of the Persian Empire. 


einer belt i sebie peas This empire extended at one time from 
‘India on the east to Egypt and Thrace upon the 
his family to his conquerors. He graced the tri- west, and ineluded, besides portions of Europe and 
umph of Paullus, and died in honorable retirement Africa, the whole of Western Asia between the 
at Alba. The defeat of Perseus put an end to the Black Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian, and the Jax 
independence of Macedonia, and extended even to artes, upon the north, the Arabian desert, the Per- 
Syria the terror of the Roman name (1 Mace vill. sian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean upon the south. 
5). B. F. W. | According to Herodotus (iii. 89), it was divided 
PERSIA (O75, i.e. Paras: TMepats: Per; into twenty governments, or satrapies; but from 
gis) was strictly the name of a tract of no very pene SHRED Eats: 1 yould rather appear that the 
: nt ee ay uinber varied at different times, and. when the 
large dimensions on the Persian Gulf, which is still nnvite wna aniostc houriahaie d , ul : ppaeaded 
known as ars or Farsistaun, a corruption of the roaue a In se a a esas Sade ‘a b at 
ancient appellation. This tract was bounded on! \ ae Rus eae 10s pee we se 
the west by Susiana or Elam, on the north by Me- tl . oe ie ied a — a 2 
dia, on the south by the Persian Gulf, and on the | oe _ ge ee x es ee ae pee 
east by Carmania, the modern Kerman. lt was, | a Sic - me ee ae eee 
apeaking venerally, an arid and unproduetive region Satine ‘tia, es i . ay aie B et a 
(Hlerod. ix. 122; Arr. Lup. Alex ve $: Plat. Leg. pei a palit “hen ? si co habe oe on 
iii. 695, A); but contained some districts of con- es ‘ aoe a 8) pt, obi ee ct 
siderable fertility. ‘The worst part of the country | He Teen): Fae ee : Ra aasy pace 
re a Bd . 9 » y} 
was that. towards the south, on the borders of the | lone (he lands of the Teabri, the Budians, the 


Gulf, which has a climate and soil like Arabia, be- : ates 
: ; Be ees Cushites or Ethiopians Is e Uol- 
ing sandy and almost without streams, subject to} iin, pians, the Mardians, and th 


pestilential winds, and in many places covered with | ~| : ; ; 
particles of salt. Above this miserable region is a] , lhe only passage in Scripture where Persis det- 
tract very far superior to it, consisting of rocky Ignites the tract which has been called abore 
mountains — the continuation of Zagros, among |" Persia Proper " is Ez. xxxviii. 5. Elsewhere 
which are found a good many fertile valleys and the lenpire is intended. G. Rk 
vlains, especially towards the north, in the vieinity 

x Shiraz. Tere is an important stream, the Ber-| PERSIANS (O78: Tlepoal: Perse). 
a:mir, which flowing through the beautiful valley of | The name of the people who inhabited the count) 


Ptolemy (Geograph. vi. 4) divides Persia into s 
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ealled above ‘ Persia Proper,’ and who thence con- 
quered amighty empire. There is reason to believe 
that the lersians were of the same race as the Medes, 
both being branches of the great Aryan stock, which 
under various names established their sway over the 
whole tract between Mesopotamia and Burmah.@ The 
native form of the name is Piers, which the He- 


brew °O7) fairly represents, and which remains 


but little changed in the modern “ Parsee.” It is 
conjectured to signify “the ‘Tigers.’ 

1. Character of the Nution. — The Persians were 
a people of lively and impressible minds, brave and 
impetuous in war, witty, passionate, for Orientals 
truthful, not without some spirit of generosity, and 
of more intellectual capacity than the generality of 
Asiatics. Their faults were vanity, impulsiveness, 
a waut of perseverance and solidity, and an almost 
slavish spirit of sycophancy and servility towards 
their lords. In the times anterior to Cyrus they 
were noted for the simplicity of their habits, which 
offered a strong contrast to the luxuriousness 
of the Medes; but from the date of the Me- 
dian overthrow, this simplicity began to de- 
cline; and it was not very long before their 
manners became as soft and efleminate as 
those of any of the conquered peoples. They 
adopted the flowing Median robe (lig. 1) 
which was probably of silk, in lieu of the 
old national costuine (liv. 2)—a close-fit- 
ting tunic and trousers of leather (Herod. i. 
71; compare i. 135); beginning at the 





= 
same time the practice of wearing on their fe \ 


persons chains, bracelets, and collars of gold, 
with which precious metal they also adorned 
their horses. Polygamy was commonly 
practiced among them; and besides leviti- 
mate wives a Persian was allowed any num- 
ber of concubines. They were fond of the 
pleasures of the table, indulging in a great 
variety of food, and spending a long time 
over their meals, at which they were accus- 
tomed to swallow large quantities of wine. 
In war they fought bravely, but without dis- 
cipline, generally gaining their victories by 
the vigor of their first attack; if they were 
strenuously resisted, they soon flagged; and 
if they suffered a repulse, all order was at 
once lost, and the retreat speedily became 
a rout. 

2 Religion. — The religion which the 
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him; and the highest of these is evidently A/ithra, 
who is sometimes invoked to protect the monarch, 
and is heyond a doubt identical with “the sun.” 
To the worship of the sun as Mithra was probably 
attached, as in India, the worship of the moon, 
under the name of Homa, as the third greatest 
eod. [entirely separate from these — their active 
resister and antagonist — was lLronan (Arimanius) 
“ the Death-dealing ’’ — the powerful, and (prob- 
ably) self-existing Evil Spirit, from whom war, dis- 
ease, frost, hail, poverty, sin, death, and all other 
evils had their origin. “Adriman was Satan, care 
ried to an extreme — believed to have an existence 


of his own, and areal power of resisting and defying 
| (rod. 
beneficent Auramazd t 


Ahriman could create spirits, and as the 
had surrounded himself 
with good angels, who were the ministers of his 


mercies towards mankind, so Ad viman had sur- 
:rounded himself with evil spirits, to carry out his 
| malevolent purposes. Worship was contined to Au- 


, 


Median dress. Fig.2. Old Persian dress. 


Persians brought with them into Persia Proper seems | ramazda, and his good spirits; Ahriman and his de- 


to have been of a very simple character, differiny from 
natural religion in little, cxeept that it was deeply 
tainted with Dualism. Like the other Aryans, the 
Persians worshipped one Supreme God, whom they 
called Aura-mizda [or Ahura-mazda] (Oromasdes ) 
—a term signifying (as is believed) “the Great 
Giver of Life.’ | From: Oromasdes came all bless- 
ings — “he gave the earth, he gave the heavens, he 
gave mankind, he gave life to mankind”? ([nserip- 
tions, ptssim) — he settled the Persian kings upon 
their thrones, strenvthened them, established them, 
and granted them victory over all their enemies. 
The royal inscriptions rarely mention any other 
god. Occasionally, however, they indicate a slight 
and modified polytheism. Oromasdes is “ the chief 
of the gods” sc that there are other wods besides 


—_— 





2 * Fora fuller account of the orivin of the Persians 
wat of other topics discussed in the article, see Rawlin- 
pon’s8 Areient Monarchies, iv. 348 ff. H. 








mons were not worshipped, but only hated and feared. 

The character of the original Persian worship was 
siinple. They were not destitute of temples, as 
Ilerudotus asserts (Ilerod. i. 131; compare Beh 
/user. col. i. par. 14, § 5); but they had probably 
no altars, and certainly no images. Neither do they 
appear to have had any priests. Processions were 
formed, and religious chants were sung in the tem- 
ples, consisting of prayer and praise intermixed, 
whereby the favor of sluramazda and his good 
spirits was supposed to be secured to the worship- 
pers. Beyond this it does not appear that they had 
any religious ceremonies. Sacrifices, apparently 
were unknown; though thank-oflerings may have 
been made in the temples. 





b * In his Ancient Monarchies, iv. 3834, Prof. Raw. 
lmson admits that the Persians sacrificed certain ani- 
mals, and may have sacrificed human victims in extreme 


vy 


cases, in some periods of their history. ae 
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From the first. entrance of the Persians, as immi-} 
grants, into their new territory, they were probably 
brought into contact with a form of religion very 
different. from their own. | Magianism, the religion 
of the Sevthie or Turanian population of Western 
Asia, had long been dominant over the ereater por- 
tion of the region Iving between Mesopetiunia and 
India. ‘The essence of this religion was worship of 
the clements — more especially, of the subtlest of 
all, fire. It was an ancient and imposing system, 
enarded by the venerable hierarchy of the Mai. 
boasting its fire-altars where from time immemorial 
the sacred flame had burnt without jntermussion, 
and claiming to some extent nivsterious and mirae- 
ulons powers. “The simplicity. of the Atyvan re- , 
lision was speedily corrupted by its contact with 
this powerful rival, whieh presented) speeial attrac- 
tions to a rude and eredulous people. There was 
a short struvele for preeminence, atter which the 
rival svatems came to terms. | Dualism was  re- 
tained, tovether with the names of Auramazda aud | 
Ahriman, and the special worship of the sun and | 
moon under the appellations of Mithra and Homa; 


pied the adjoining region. 


‘the Caspian. 
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haps represented by the modern Mafee, a Persian 
tribe which prides itself on its antiquity; and the 
Maspians, of whom nothing more is known. The 
three tribes engaged in agriculture were called the 
Panthialaans, the Derusiseans, and the Germanians, 
or (according to the true orthography) the Carma- 
nians. ‘These last were either the actual inhabitants 
of Kerman, or settlers of the same race, who re- 
mained in Persia while their fellow-tribesmen occu- 
The nomadic tribes are 
said to have been the Dahi, who appear in Scripture 
as the “© Dehavites ’’ (zr. iv. 9), the Mardi, moun- 
taincers famous for their thievish babits (Steph. 
Lyz.), together with the Sagartians and the Der- 
hices or Dronici, colonists from the regions east of 
The roval race of the Achemenide 
was a phratry or clan of the Pasargadse (Herod. i. 
126): to which it is probable that most of the noble 
houses likewise belonved. Little is heard of the 


‘Marapbians, and nothing of the Maspians, in his- 


tory; it is therefore evident that their nobility was 
very inferior to that of the leading tribe. 
5. History. — In remote antiquity it would appear 


but to this was superadded the worship of the ele-: that the Persians dwelt in the region east of the 
ments and the whole ceremonial of Maqianism, in- | Caspian, or possibly in a tract still nearer India. 
chiding the divination to whieh the Magian priest- The first Fargard of the Vendidad seems to deseribe 
hood made pretense. The worship of other deities, ; (heir wanderings in these countries, and shows the 
a3 Tanata or Anaitis, was a stl later addition to zeneral line of their progress to have been from east 





Persian Warriors. 


(From Persepolis.) 


the religion, which grew more complicated as time: 
went on. but which always maintained as its lead- 
ing and most essential element that Dualistie prin- | 
ciple whereon it was originally based. 

3. Language.— The language of the ancient 
Persians was elosely akin to the Sanskrit, or an- i 
cient Janguave of ludia. We find it in its earliest 
stage in the Zendavesta [more properly called . 
“ Avesta,’ simply] — the sacred book of the whole | 
Aryan race, where, however, it is corrupted by a! 
laree admixture of Tater forms. ‘The inseriptions 
of the Achamenian kings give us the laneuace in 
its second stave, and, being free from these later 
additions, are of the ereatest importance towards 
determining what was primitive, and what more re- 
cent. in this type of speech. Modern Persian is its 
degenerate representative, being, as it is. a motley 
idiom, Targely impregnated with Arabie; still, how- 
ever, both in its gramimar and its vocabulary, it is | 
mainly Aryan: and historically, it must be regarded , 
as the continuation of the ancient tongue, just as 
Italian is of Latin, and modern of ancient Greek. 

4 Division into Tribcs, ete. — Herodotus tells us 
(hat the Persians were divided into ten tribes, of 
which three were noble, three acricultural, and four 
iomadic. = ‘The noble tribes were the Pasargada, 


who dwelt, probably, in the eapital and its inme-' 


diate neighborhood; the Marapbians, who are per- 





to west, down the course of the Oxus, and 
then, along the southern shores of the Cas 
pian Sea, to Rhages, and Media. It is 
impossible to determine the period of these 
movements: but there can be no doubt 
that they were anterior to B. c. $80, at 
which time the Assyrian kings seem for 
the first time to have come in contact with 
Arsan tribes east of Mount Zagros. Prob- 
ably the Persians accompanied the Medes 
in their migration from Khorassan, and, 
after the latter people took possession of the 
tract extending trom the river Aur to Ispa- 
han, proceeded still further south, and oc- 
cupied the region between Media and the 
Persian Gulf. Tt is uncertain whether 
they are to be identified with the Bartsu or Partsu 
of the Assyrian monuments. If so, we may say 
that from the middle of the 9th to the middle of 
the Sth century B. ¢. they occupied southeastern 
Armenia, but by the end of the 8th century had 
removed into the country which thenceforth went 
by their name. ‘The leader of this last’ migration 
would seem to have been a certain Achemenes, 
who was recognized as king of the newly-occu- 
pied territory, and founded the famous dynasty of 
the Achamenidw, about B. c. 700. Very little 
is known of the history of Persia between this date 
and the accession of Cyrus the Great, near a cen- 
tury and a half later. The crown appears to have 
descended ina right line through four princes — 
Teispes, Cambyses T., Cyrus I, and Caimbyses I, 
who was the father of Cyrus the Conqueror. Tefs- 
pes must. have been a prince of seme repute, for his 
daughter, Atossa, married Pharnaces, king of the 
distant Cappadocians (Diod. Sie. ap. Phot. Biblie- 
thec. p. 1148). Later, however, the Persians found 
themselves unable to resist the growing strength of 
Media, and beeame tributary to that power about 
B. Cc. 630, or a little earlier. The line of native 
kings was continued on the throne, and the inter- 
nal administration was probably untouched; but 
external independence was altogether lost until the 
revolt under Cyrus. 


of 
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Of the circumstances under which this revolt 
ook place we have no certain knowledge. ‘The sto- 
ries told by Herodotus (i. 108-120) and Nicolas of 
Damascus (/7. 66) are internally improbable: and 
they are also at variance with the monuments, 
which prove Cyrus to have been the son of a Per- 
Bian king. [See Crrus.] We must therefore dis- 
eard them, and be content to know that after 
about seventy or eighty years of subjection, the 
Persians revolted from the Medes, engaved in a 
bloody struggle with them, and finally succeeded, 
not only in establishing their independence, but in 
changing places with their masters, and becoming 
the ruling people. The probable date of the 
revolt is B.C. 558. Its success, by transferring 
to Persia the dominion previously in the posses- 
sion of the Medes, placed her at the head of an 
empire, the bounds of which were the Halys upon 
the west, the Euxine upon the north, Babylonia 
upon the south, and upon the east the salt. desert 
of Iran. Ags usual in the last, this success led 
on to others. Croesus the Lydian monareh, who 
had united most of Asia Minor under his sway, 
venturing to attack the newly-risen power, in 
the hope that it was not yet firmly established, 
was first repulsed, and afterwards defeated and 
made prisoner by Cyrus, who took his capital, and 
added the Lydian empire to his dominions. ‘This 
conquest was followed closely by the submission of 
the Greek settlenients on the Asiatic coast, aud by 
the reduction of Caria, Caunus, and Lycia. The 
empire was soon afterwards extended greatly to- 
wards the northeast and east. Cyrus rapidly over- 
ran the flat countries beyond the Caspian, planting 
a city, which le called after himself (Arr. /-xp. 
Alex. iy. 3), on the Jaxartes (/yhun); after which 
he seems to have pushed his conquests still further 
to the east, adding to his dominions the districts of 
Herat, Cabul, Candahar, Scistan, and Beloochistan, 
which were thenceforth included in the empire. 
(See Ctes. Pers. Hue. § 5, et seg. 3 and compare 
Plin. //. N. vi. 23.) In p.c. 539 or 538, Babylon 
was attacked, and after a stout defense fell beture 
his irresistible bands. [Banyton ] This victory 
first brought the Persians into contact with the 
Jews. The conquerors found in Babylon an op- 
pressed race, — like themselves abhorrers of idols, — 
and professors of a religion in which to a great 
extent they could sympathize. ‘This race, which 
the Babylonian monarchs had torn violently from 
their native land and settled in the vicinity of Bab- 
ylon, Cyrus determined to restore to their own 
country; which he did by the remarkable edict re- 
corded in the first chapter of Iczra (Itz. i. 2-4), 
Thus commenced that friendly connection between 
the Jews and Persians, which prophecy had already 
foreshadowed (Is. xliv. 28, xlv. 1-4), and which 
forms so remarkable a feature in the Jewish his- 
tory. After the conquest of Babylon, and the con- 
sequent extension of his empire to the borders of 
Egypt, Cyrus might have been expected to carry 
out the design, which he is said to have enter- 
tained (flerod. i. 153), of an expedition against 
Egypt. Some danger, however, seems to have 
threatened the northeastern provinces, in conse- 
quence of which his purpose was changed; and 
he proceeded against the Massavetee or the Der- 
bices, engaged them, but was defeated and_ slain. 
He reigned, according to Ilerodotus, twenty-nine 
years. 

Under his son and successor, Cambyses III., the 
sonquest of Egypt took place (u. c. 525), and the 
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Persian dominions were extended southward te 
Klephantiné and westward to Jtuesperidse on the 
North-African coast. This prince appears to be 
the Ahasuerus « Ezra (iv. 6), who was asked to 
alter Cyrus’s policy towards the Jews, but (appar- 
eutly) declined all interference. We have in Iler- 
odotus (book iii.) a very complete account of his 
warlike expeditions, which at first resulted in the 
successes above mentioned, but were afterwards un- 
successful, and even disastrous. One army perished 
in an attempt to reach the temple of Ammon, while 
another was reduced to the last straits in an expe- 
dition against Ethiopia. Perhaps it was in conse- 
quence of these misfortunes that, in the absence 
of Cambyses with the army, a conspiracy was 
formed against him at court, and a Mavian priest, 
Gomates (Gawmata) by name, professing to be 
Smerdis (Bardiya), the son of Cyrus, whom his 
:Protner, Cambyses, had put to death secretly, ob- 
tained quiet possession of the throne. Cambyses 
was in Syria when news reached him of this bold 
attempt; and there is reason to believe that, seized 
with a sudden disgust, and despairing of the recov- 
ery of his crown, he fled to the last resort of the 
unfortunate, and ended his life by suicide (Behistun 
/uscription, col. i. par. 11, § 10). 
lasted seven vears and five months. 
Gomates the Magian found himself thus, with- 
out a strugele., master of Persia (B. ¢. 522). Tis 
situation, llowever, was one of great danver and 
delicacy. There is reason to believe that he owed 
his elevation to his fellow-relivionists, whose object 
in placing him upon the throne was to secure the 
triumph of Magianism over the Dualisin of the 
Persians. It was necessary for him therefore to 
accomplish a religious revolution, which was sure 
to be distasteful to the Persians, while at the same 
time he had to keep up the deception on which his 
claim to the crown was professedly based, and to 
prevent any suspicion arising that he was not 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. To combine these two 
jaims was difficulé; and it would seem that Gomates 
soon discarded the latter, and entered on a course 
| which must have soon caused his subjects to feel 
that their ruler was not only no Achwmenian, but 
no Persian. Tle destroyed the national temples, 
‘substituting for them the fire-altars, and abolished 
the religious chants and other saered ceremonies of 
the Oromasdians. He reversed the policy of Cyrus 
'with respect to the Jews, and forbade by an edict 
| the further building of the Temple (lz. iv. 17-22). 
[ARTAXERXES.] He courted the favor of the sub- 
| ject-nations venerally by a remission of tribute for 
ithree years, and an exemption during the same 
space from forced military service (llerod. iii. 67). 
Towards the Persians he was haughty and distant, 
keeping then: as much as possible aloof from his 
person, and seldom showing himself bevond the 
walls of his palace. Such conduct made hin very 
unpopular with the proud people which held the 
first place among his subjects, and, the suspicion 
that he was a mere pretender having after some 
‘Months ripened into certainty, a revolt broke out, 
eheaded by Darius, the son of Ilystaspes, a prince 
of the blood-reyal, which in a short time was 
crowned with complete success. Gomates quitted 
his capital, and, having thrown himself into a fort 
in Media, was pursued, attacked and slain. Da- 
rius, then, as the chief of the couspiracy, and after 
his father the next heir to the throne, was at once 
‘acknowledyed king. ‘The reign of Gomates lasted 
seven months. 


His rein had 
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The first efforts of Tarius were directed to the 
reestablishment of the Oromasdian religion in all 
its purity. He «rebuilt the temples which Goma- 
tes the Mavian had destroyed, and restored to the 
people the religions chants and the worship. of 
Which Gomates the Macian had deprived them * 
(Beh. luser. col. i. par. 14). Appealed to, in his 
second veary by the Jews, who wished to resume 
the construetion of their Temple, he not only al- 
lowed them, confirming the decree of Cyrus, but 
assisted the work by grants from his own revenues, 
whereby the Jews were able to complete the Tem- 
ple as early as his sixth year (ez. vi. 1-15... Dur- 
ing the first part of the reign of Darius, the tran- 
quillity of the empire was disturbed by numerous 
revolts. The provinces regretted) the loss of those 
exemptions which they had obtained from the weak- 
ness of the pseudo-Smerdis, aud hoped to shake off 
the yoke of the new prince before he could grasp 
firmly the reins of government. The first revolt 
was that of Babsion, where a native, ckuming to be 
Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabonadius, was made 
kine; but Darius speedily crushed this revolt and 
executed the pretender. Shortly afterwards afar 
more extensive rebellion broke out. A> Mede, 
named Phraortes, came forward and, announcing 
himself to be « Nathrites, of the race of Cyvaxares,”’ 
assmmed the roval title. Media, Armenia, and .As- 
s\ria immediately acknowledged him: the Median 
soldiers at the Persian eourt revolted to him; Par- 
thia and yreania after a little while deelared in 
his favor: while in) Sagartia another pretender, 
making a similar claim of descent from Cyvaxares, 
induced the Sacartians to revolt: and in) Margi- 
ana, Arachotia, and even Persia Proper, there were 
insurrections against the authority of the new king. 
Ilis courage and activity, however, seconded by the 
valor of his Persian troops and the fidelity of some 
satraps, carried him successtully through these and 
other similar dithentties; and the result was, that, 
after five or six vears of struggle, he beeame as 
firmly seated on his throne as any previous mon- 
arch. lis talents as an administrator were, upon 
this, brought into play. He divided the whole 
empire into satrapies, and organized that somewhat 
complicated system of government on which they 
were henceforth administered (Rawlinson’s //¢rod- 
otus, ii. 555-558). He built himself a magnificent 
palace at Persepolis, and another at Susa [PERSEP- 
OLIS, SUUSHAN]. He also applied himself, like his 
predecessors, to the extension of the empire; con- 
ducted an expedition into European Sesthia, from 
which he returned withont disgrace; conquered 
Thrace, Peonia, and Macedonia towards the west, 
and a large portion of India on the east, besides 
(apparently) bringing into subjection a number of 
petty nations (see the Walhsh-t- Rustam Tnserip- 
tion). Ou the whole he must be pronounced, next 
to Cyrus, the ereatest of the Persian monarchs. 
The latter part of his reign was, however, clouded 
by reverses. The disaster of Mardonius at Mount 
Athos was followed shortly by the defeat of Datis at 
Marathon: and, before any attempt could be made 
to avenge that blow, Eeypt rose in revolt (Bb. ¢. 486), 


massacred its Persian garrison, and declared itself 


independent. In the palace at the same time there 
was dissension; and when, after a reign of thirty- 
six years, the fourth Persian monarch died (B.C. 
485), leaving his throne to a young prince of strong 
and ungoverned passions, it was evident that the 
empire had reached its highest point of greatness, 
ind was already verging towards its decline. 
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Xerxes, the eldest son of Darius by Atoasa, 
daughter of Cyrus, and the first son born to Da- 
rius after he mounted the throne, seems to have 
obtained the crown, in part by the favor of his 
father, over whom Atossa exercised a strong infla- 
ence, in part by right, as the eldest male descend- 
ant of Cyrus, the founder of the empire. His first 
act was to reduce Egypt to subjection (B. c. 484), 
after which he began at once to make preparations 
for his invasion of Greece. It is probable that he 
was the Ahasuerus of Esther. [AHASUERUS.] The 
great feast held in Shushan the palace in the third 
year of his reign, and the repudiation of Vashti, 
fall into the period preceding the Grecian expedi- 
tion, while it is probable that he kept open house 
for the “princes of the provinces,’’ who would from 
, time to time visit the court, in order to report the 
state of their preparations for the war. The mar- 
Iriage with Esther, in the seventh year of his reign, 
ifulls into the year immediately following his flight 
from Greece, when he undoubtedly returned to 
Susa, relinquishing warlike enterprises, and hence- 
forth devoting himself to the pleasures of the se 
| razlio. It is unnecessary to give an account of the 
‘well-known expedition against Greece, which ended 
'so disastrously for the invaders. Persia was taught 
hy the defeats of Salamis and Platsea the danger of 
encountering the (G:reeks on their side of ths 
.Egean, while she learned at Mycalé the retaliation 
which she had to expect on her own shores at the 
hands of her infuriated enemies. For a while some 
yacue idea of another invasion seems to have been 
entertained by the court;@ but discreeter counsels 
prevailed, and relinquishing all aggressive designs, 
Persian from this point in her history stood upon 
the defensive, and only sought to maintain ber own 
territories intact, without anywhere trenching upon 
her neizhhors. During the rest of the reign of 
Nerxes, and during part of that of his son and sue- 
cessor, Artaxerxes, she continued at war with the 
Greeks, who destroyed her fleets, plundered her 
coasts, and stirred up revolt in her provinces; but 
at last, in B. c. 449, a peace was concluded between 
the two powers, who then continued on terms of 
amity for half a century. 

A conspiracy in the seraglio having carried of 
Xerxes (Bb. ¢. 465), Artaxerxes his son, called by the 
Greeks Marpdxetp, or ** the Long- Handed,” suc- 
ceeded him, atter an interval of seven months, 
during which the conspirator Artabanus occupied 
the throne. This Artaxerxes, who reigned forty 
years, is beyond a doubt the king of that name 
who stood in such a friendly relation towards Ezrs 
(Ezr. vii. 11-28) and Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 1-9, ée-). 
‘LARTAXERXES.] — His character, as drawn by 
Ctesins, is mild but weak; and under his rule the 
disorders of the empire seem to have inereased 
rapidly. An insurrection in Bactria, headed by his 
brother IIystaspes, was with difficulty put down in 
the first year of his reign (3. c. 464), after which 
revolt broke out in Egypt, headed by Inarus the 
| Libyan and Amyrteus the Egyptian, who, receiving 
‘the support of an Athenian fleet, maintained them- 
‘selves for six vears (B. Cc. 460-455) against the 
‘whole power of Persia, but were at last overcome 
-by Megabyzus, satrap of Syria. This powerful 
and haughty noble soon afterwards (B. ¢. 447), 00 
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a The force collected in Pamphylia, which Cimon 
‘defeated and dispersed (B. c. 466), scems to have beep 
| intended for aggressive purposes. 
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occasion of a difference with the court, himself 
became a rebel, and entered into a contest with his 
sovereign, which at once betrayed and increased the 
weakness of the empire. Artaxerxes is the last of 
the Persian kings who had any special connection 
with the Jews, and the last but one mentioned in 
Scripture. His successors were Xerxes I[., Sog- 
dianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus, and Darius Codomanus, who is 
probably the “Darius the Persian”’ of Nehemiah 
(xii. 22). These monarchs reigned from B. c. 424 
to B. Cc. 330. None were of much capacity; and 
during their reigns the decline of the empire was 
scarcely arrested for a day, unless it were by Ochus, 
who reconquered Igypt, and gave some other signs 
of vigor. Had the younger Cyrus succeeded in his 
attempt, the regeneration of VPersia was, perhaps, 
possible. After his failure the seraglio grew at once 
more powerful and more cruel. Eunuchs and wo- 
men governed the kings, and dispensed the favors 
of the crown, or wielded its terrors, as their interests 
or passions moved them. Patriotism and loyalty 
were alike dead, and the empire must have fallen 
many years before it did, had not the Persians early 
learnt to turn the swords of the Greeks against one 
another, and at the same time raised the character 
of their own armies by the employment, on a large 
scale, of (ireek mercenaries. ‘The collapse of the 
empire under the attack of Alexander is well known, 
and requires no description here. On the division 
of Alexander’s dominions among his generals Persia 
fell to the Seleucida, under whom it continued till 
after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, when the 
conquering Parthians advanced their frontier to the 
Euphrates, and the Persians came to be included 
among their subject-tribes (8, c. 164). Sall their 
nationality was not obliterated. In A. Db. 226, three 
hundred and ninety years after their subjection to 
the Parthians, and five hundred and fifty-six years 
after the loss of their independence, the Persians 
shook off the yoke of their oppressors, aud once 
more became a nation. The kingdom of the Sas- 
sanide, though not so brilliant as that of Cyrus, 
still had its vlories; but its history belongs to a 
time which scarcely comes within the scope of the 
present work. 

(See, for the history of Persia, besides Herodo- 
tus, Ctesias, Macerpla Persica; Plutarch, Vil. Ar- 
toxerx.; Xenophon, Anabasis; lleeren, Asiatic 
Nations, vol. i.; Maleolm, History of Persia from 
the Larliest Ages to the Present Times, 2 vols., to , 
London, 1816; and Sir H. Rawlinson’s Jfemoi on 
the Cunciform Inscriptions of Ancient Persia, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vols. x. 
and xi. Jor the religion see Hyde, De Leligione 
Veterum Persarum ; Brockhaus, Vendidad-Sade ; 
Bunsen, “gypt's Place in Universal History, iii. 
472-506; and Rawlinson’s //erodutus, i. 426-131. 
For the system of government, see Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, ii. 555-568.) G. R. 

* Among the more recent works on the religion 
of the ancient Persians, the following deserve notice: 
— AVESTA, die heiligen Schriften der Parsen, aus 
dem Grunitexte iibersetzt von F. Spiegel, 3 Bade. 
Leipz. 1852-63; 
of the Parsecs, from Spiegel’s German Translu- 
tion, by A. IT. Bleeck, 3 vols. in one, Hertford, 1864 ; 
F. Spiegel, Commentar iib. das Avesta, 2 Bade. 
Leipz. 1865-69; W. D. Whitney, On the Arests, 
in the Journ. of the Amer. Orient, Soc., 1856, v. 
337-383; Der Bunprnesn, zum ersten Male 
herausgegeben, tdbersetzt, etc. von Ferd. Justi, 
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Leipz. 1868; Spiegel, art. Parsismus in Herzog’s 
Real-/eneykl. xi. 115-128 (1859); id. Die tradi- 
dionelle Literatur der Parsen, Wien, 1860; id. 
Lrdén, Berl. 1863; M. Haug, /sstys on the Sacred 
Lanquage, Writings, and Religion of the Parsces, 
Boumoay, 1862 (a new edition is promised), comp 
Amer, Presb. and Theol. Rev. for April, 1863; F. 
Windischinann, Zoroastrische Studien, Berl. 1863; 
Miss F. P. Cobbe, Zhe Sacred Books of the Zoro- 
astrians, in her Studies New and Old, ete. (Lond. 
1865), pp. 89-143; A. Kohut, Ueber die giid. 
Angelologie u. Daemonologie in ihrer Abhdngighkeit 
rom Parsis:nus, Leipz. 1866 (Abdhandil. a. Deut- 
schen Morgent. Gesellschaft, Bd. iv. No. 3); 1d. 
Was hat die talmudische Lschatologie aus dem 
Parsismus aufgenommen? in the 4ettschr. de D. 
M. Gesellschaft, 1867, xx. 552-591: A. Rapp, Die 
Religion u. Sitle der Perser .. . nach d. griech. 
au. rdmischen Quellen, in the Zeitschr. do D. AL 
Giscllschiu/t, 1866 and 1867, xix. 1-89, xx. 49-140; 
M. Duncker, Gesch. der Arier in der Alten Zeit, 
pp. 393-582 (Bd. ii. of his Geseh. des Alterthume) 
3° Aufl. (much enlarved) Leipz. 1867; Max Miller, 
arts. No. 3, 5, 6, 7, in his Chips from a German 
Workshop, vol. i. (Amer. ed., N. Y., 1869); O. 
Pfleiderer, Die Religion (Leipz. 1869), it. 246-267 ; 
and J. I. Clarke, Zoroaster and the Zend-Avesta, 
in the lddentic Monthly for Any. 1869. For the 
earlier literature relating to this interesting subject, 
see the bibliographical Appendix to Alger’s History 
of the Doctrine of a Future Life (N. Y., 1864), 
Nos. 1366-1404. See also in that work the essay 
on the “ Persian Doctrine of a Future Life,” pp 
127-144. 


PERSIS (Mepois, [a Persian woman :” 
Persis]). A Christian woman at) Rome (Rom. 
xvi. 12) whom St. Paul salutes, and commends with 
special affection on account of some work which she 
had performed with singular diligence (see Origen 
in loco). W. T. b. 

PERU’DA (STATE [kernel, Ges.]: badoupa; 
[Comp. bapovda :] Pharuda). The saine as PE- 
Ripa (Ezr. ii, 55). The LXX. reading is sup- 
ported by one of Kennicott’s MSS. 


PESTILENCKE. 


[PLAGUE. ] 


PE/TER (Nérpos, the Greek for SD°D: Knoas, 
Cephas, i. e. “astone” or rock,’ on which name 
see note at the end of this article: [?elrus]}). lis 


original name was Simon, ] VOW, 7. ¢. « hearer.” 
The two names are commonly combined, Simon 
Peter, but in the early part of his history, and in 
the interval between our Lord’s death and resurree- 
tion, he is more frequently named Simon; after that 
event he bears almost exclusively the more honor- 
able designation Peter, or, as St. Paul sometimes 
writes, Cephas. The notices of this Apostle’s early 


‘life are few, but not unimportant, and enable us to 


Avesta: the Religious Books. 


form some estimate of the circumstances under which 
his character was formed, and prepared for his great 
work. Ile was the son ofa man named Jonas (Mate. 
xvi. 17; Jolin i. 42, xxi. 16), and was brought up 
in his father’s occupation, a fisherman on the sea of 
Tiberias.¢ The occnpation was of course a humble 
one, but not, as is often assumed, mean or servile, 
or incompatible with some degree of mental culture. 





a There is a tradition that his mother’s pame wae 
Johanna (Cotelier, Patres Apost. li. 68). 
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His family were probably in easy circumstances. 
He and his brother Andrew were partners of John 
and James, the sons of Zebedee, who had hired ser- 
vants: and from various indications in the sacred 





narrative we are Jed to the conelusion that their’ 


social position brought them into contact with men 
of edueation. In facet the trade of fishermen, sup- 
plying some of the important cities on the coasts 
of that inland Jake, may have been tolerably remu- 
nerative, while all the necessaries of life were cheap 
and abundant in the singularly rich and fertile dis- 
trict where the Apostle resided. He did) not. live, 
as aomere laboring man, ina hut by the sea-side, 
but first at Bethsaida, and afterwards in a house at 


Capernatim, belonging to himself or his mother-in- , 
law, which must have been rather a large one, sinee | 


he received in it net only our Lord and his fellow- 
disciples, but niultitudes who were attracted by the 
miracles and preaching of Jesus. 
when he left all to follow Christ, he made what he 
regarded, and what seems to have been admitted by 
his Master, to have been a considerable sacrifice. 
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and their attention was there directed to those par- 
tions of Iloly Writ from which the Jews derived 
their anticipations of the Messiah. 

The language of the Apostles was of course the 
form of Aramaic spoken in northern Palestine, a 
sort of patois, partly Hebrew, but more nearly allied 
to the Syriac.6 Hebrew, even in its debased form, 
was then spoken only by men of learning, the lead- 
ers of the pharisees and scribes.c The men of Gali- 
lve were, however, noted for rough and inaccurate 
languaye, and especially for vulgarities of pronun- 
ciation.” It is doubtful whether our Apostle was 
acquainted with Greek in early life. It is certain 
that there was more intercourse with foreigners in 
Galilee than in any district of Palestine, and Greek 
uppears to have been a common, if not the princi- 


pal. medium of communication. Within a few yean 


It is certain that, 


The habits of such a life were by no means un-' 


favorable to the development of a vigorous, earnest, 
and practical character, sueh as he displayed in 
after years. The labors, the privations, and the 
perils of an existence passed in great part upon the 
waters of that beautiful but stormy lake, the long 
and anxious watehing through the nights, were eal- 
culated to test and inerease his natural powers, his 
fortitude, energy, and perseverance. In the city he | 
must have been brought into contact with men en- | 


‘equal to that of St. Paul. 


after his call St. Peter seems to have conversed 
fluently in Greek with Cornelius, at least there is 
no intimation that an interpreter was employed, 
while it is highly improbable that Cornelius, a 
Roman soldier, should have used the language of 
Palestine. ‘The style of both of St. Peter's epistles 
indicates a considerable knowledge of Greek — it is 
pure and accurate, and in grammatical structare 
That may, however, be 
accounted for by the fact, for which there is very 
ancient authority, that St. Peter employed an in- 
terpreter in the composition of his epistles, if not 
in bis ordinary intercourse with foreigners.¢ There 
are no traces of acquaintance with Greek authors, 
or of the influence of Greek literature upon his 


gaged in tratlic, with soldiers, and foreigners. and | mind, such as we find in St. Paul, nor could we 
may have thus acquired somewhat of the tlesibility | expect it in a person of bis station even had Greek 
and geniality of temperament ail but: indispensable : 
to the attainment of such personal influence as he able that he had some rudimental knowledge of 


exercised in after-life. It is not probable that he 
and his brother were wholly uneducated. 


been his mother-tongue. It is on the whole prob- 


Greek in early life, which may have been after- 


The Jews} wards extended when the need was felt, but not 


regarded instruction asa necessity, and Tegal enact- | more than would enable him to discourse intelligihly 


ments enforced the attendance of vouths in schools | on practical and devotional subjects. 
The statement inj an affectionate husband, married in early life toa 


maintained by the community.¢ 


That he was 


Acts iv. 15, that the council perceived they (¢. ¢.| wife who accompanied him in his apostolic jourvers, 


Peter and Jolin) were unlearned and ignorant men,” 
is not incompatible with this assumption. The 


| 


are facts inferred from Seripture, while very ancient 
traditions, recorded by Clement of Alexandris 


translation of the passage in the A. V. is rather | (whose connection with the church founded by St 


exaveerated, the word rendered + unlearned *? (i8@- 
rat) being nearly equivalent to “laymen,” fc. men 
of ordinary education, as contrasted with those who 
were specially trained in the schools of the Rabbis. 
A man might. be thoroughly conversant with the 
Scriptures, and vet be considered ignorant and un- 
learned by the Rabbis, among whom the opinion 
was already prevalent that. © the letter of Seripture 
wis the mere shell, an earthen vessel containing 
heavenly treasures, which could) only be discovered 
by those who had been taught to search for the 
hidden eabalistie meaning.” Peter and his kins- 
men were probably taught to read the Scriptures in 
childhood. The history of their country, espeeially 
of the great. events of early days, must have been 
familiar to them as attendants at the synagogue, 

a A law to this effect was ciineted by Simon ben- 
Bhelach, one of the great leaders of the Pharisnic party 
under the Asmonean princes. See Jost, Geschichte des 
Ja lenthums, i. 246. 

b See E. Renan, Ifstorre des Langues Sémitiques, p. 
224. The only extant specimen of that patois is the 
Book ofAdam or ‘Codex Nasirwus,” edited by Norberg, 
Lond. Goth. 1815-16. [See especially LANGUAGE OF TILE 


N. Test., Amer. ed.] 
¢ See Buxtorf, s.v. sha. 
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Mark gives a peculiar value to his testimony), and 
by other carly but less trustworthy writers, inform 
us that her name was VDerpetua, that she bore 4 
daughter, or perhaps other children, and suffered 
martyrdom. It is uncertain at what age he was 
called by our Lord. The general impression of the 
Fathers is that he was an old man at the date of 
his death, a. p. 64, but this need not inuply that be 
was much older than our Lord. He was probably 
between thirty and forty years of age at the date of 
his eall. 

That call was preceded by a special preparation. 
Ile and his brother Andrew, torether with their 
partners James and John, the sons of Zebedee, were 
disciples of John the Baptist (John i. 35). They 
were in attendance upon him when they were first 





d See Reuss, Geschichte der H. S. § 41. 


¢ Reuss (l. ¢. § 49) rejects this as a mere hypothesis, 
but gives no reaegil: The tradition rests on the at- 
thority of Clement of Alexandria, Irenseus, and Tertul- 
lian. See the notes on Euseb. H. E. iii. 39, v. 8, and 
vi. 25. 

S Even highly educated Jews, like Josephus, spoke 
ireeck imperfeetly (see Ant, xx. 11, § 2). On the sn- 
taronism to Greek influence, see seat, 1. c. 4. 196, and 
M. Nicolas, L¢s Doctrines religteuses des Juifs, Lo 8 
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called to the service of Christ. From the cireum- 
stances of that call, which are recorded with graphic 
minuteness by St. John, we learn some important 
facts touching their state of mind and the personal 
character of our Apostle. ‘Two disciples, one named 
by the Evangelist St. Andrew, the other in all prob- 
ability St. John himself, were standing with the 
Baptist at Bethany on the Jordan, when he pointed 
out Jesus as He walked, and said, "Behold the Lamb 
of God! That is, the antitype of the victiins whose 
blood (as all true Israelites, and they more distinctly 
under the teaching of John,® believed) prefigured the 
atonement forsin. ‘The two at once followed Jesus, 
and upon his invitation abode with Him that day. 
Andrew then went to his brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, We have found the Messias, the anointed 
One, of whom they had read in the prophets. Si- 
mon went at once, and when Jesus looked on him 
He said, Thou art Simon the son of Jona; thou 
shalt be called Cephas. The change of name is of 
course deeply significant. As son of Jona (a name 
of doubtful meaning, according to Lampe equiva- 
lent to Johanan or John, ?. e. yrace of the Lord: 
according to Lange, who has some striking but 
fanciful observations, signifying dove) he bore as a 
disciple the name Simon, 2. e. hearer, but as an 
Apostle, one of the twelve on whom the Church was 
to he erected, he was hereafter (xAnOnon) to be 
called Rock or Stone. It seeins a natural impres- 
sion that the words refer primarily to the original 
character of Simon: that our Lord saw in hima 
man firm, steadfast, not to be overthrown, though 
severely tried; and such was geuerally the view 
taken by the Fathers: but it is perhaps a deeper 
and truer inference that Jesus thus describes Simon, 
not as what he was, but. as what he would become 
under his influence —a man with predispositions 
and capabilities not unfitted for the office he was to 
hold, but one whose permanence and stability would 
depend upon union with the living Rock. Thus we 
may expect to find Simon, as the natural man, at 
once rough, stubborn, and mutable, whereas Peter, 
identified with the Rock, will remain firm and un- 
movable unto the end? 

This first call led to no immediate change in St. 
Peter's external position. He and his fellow dis- 
ciples looked henceforth upon our Lord as their 
teacher, but were not commanded to follow him as 
regular disciples. There were several grades of 
disciples among the Jews, from the occasional 
hearer, to the followwer who gave up all other pur- 
suits in order to serve a master. At the time a 
recognition of his Person and office sufliced. They 
returned to Capernaum, where they pursued their 
usual busiuess, waiting for a further intimation of 
his will. 

The second call is recorded hy the other three 
Evangelists; the narrative of St. Luke being ap- 
parently supplementary ¢ to the brief, and sv to 
speak, official accounts given by Matthew and Mark. 
[t took place on the sea of Galilee near Capernaum 


@ See Liicke, Tholuck, and Lange, on the Gospel of 
8t. John. 

6 Liicke describes this character well, as that firm- 
ness or rather hardness of power, which, if not purified, 
easily becomes violence. The deepest and most beau- 
tiful observations are those of Origen on John, tom. ii. 
c. 30. 

¢ This is a point of great difficulty, and hotly con- 
tested. Many writers of great weight hold the occur- 
tence 49 be altogether distinct ; but the generality of 
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—where the four disciples, Peter and Andrew 
James and John, were fishing. Peter and Andrew 
were first called. Our Lord then entered Simon 
Peter's boat, and addressed the multitude on the 
shore; after the conclusion of the discourse He 
wrought the miracle by which He foreshadowed the 
success of the Apostles in the new, but analogous, 
occupation which was to be theirs, that of fishers 
of men. The call of James and John followed. 
Irom that time the four were certainly enrolled 
formally atnong his disciples, aud although as yet 
invested with no official character, accompanied 
Him in his journeys, those especially in the north 
of Dalestine. 

Immediately after that call our Lord went to 
the house of Peter, where He wrought the miracle 
of healing on Peter’s wife’s mother, a miracle suc- 
eceded by other manifestations of divine power 
which produced a deep impression upon the people. 
Some time was passed afterwards in attendance 
upon our Lord’s public ministrations in Galilee, 
Decapolis, Perwa, and Judwa: thouch at intervals 
the disciples returned to their own city, and were 
witnesses of many imiracles, of the call of Levi, and 
of their Master’s reception of outeasts, whom they 
in common with their zealous but prejudiced coun- 
trymen had despised and shunned. It was a period 
of training, of mental and spiritual discipline pre- 
paratory to their admission to the higher office to 
which they were destined. Even then Peter re- 
ecived some marks of distinction. Ile was selected, 
together with the two sons of Zebedee, to witness 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter. 

The special designation of Peter and his eleven 
fellow disciples took place some time afterwards, 
when they were set apart as our Lord's immediate 
attendants, and as his delegates to go forth where- 
ever He might send them, as apostles, announcers 
of his kingdom, gifted with supernatural powers as 
credentials of their supernatural mission (see Matt. 
x. 2-4; Mark iit. 13-19, the most detailed account 
— Luke vi. 13). They appear then first to have 
received formally the name of Apostles, and from 
that time Simon bore publicly, and as it would 
seem all but exclusively, the name Peter, which 
had hitherto been used rather as a characteristic 
appellation than as a proper name. 

From this time there can be no doubt that St. 
Peter held the first place among the Apostles, to 
whatever cause his precedence is to be attributed. 
There was certainly much in his character which 
marked him as a representative man; both in his 
strength and in his weakness, in his excellences and 
his defeets he exemplifies the changes which the 
natural man undergves in the cradual transforma- 
tion into the spiritual man under the personal in- 
fluence of the Saviour. The precedence did not 
depend upon priority of call, or it would have de- 
volved upon his brother Andrew, or that other dis- 
ciple who first followed Jesus. It seems scarcely 
probable that it depended upon seniority, even sup- 





commentators, including some of the most earnest and 
devout in Germany and England, appear now to con- 
cur in the view which I have lere taken. Thus 
Trench On the Parabls, Neander, Licke, Lange, and 
Ebrard. The object of Strauss, who denies the iden- 
tity, is to make out that St. Luke's account is a mere 
inyth. The most satisfactory attempt to account for 
the variations is that of Spanheim, Du/ia Evangelica, 
ii. SAL. 
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posing, which is a mere conjecture,t that he was 
older than his fellow disciples. The special desig- 
nation by Christ, alone accounts in a satisfactory 
way for the fiets that, he is named first in every 
list of the Apostles, is generally addressed by our 
Lord as their representative, and on the most. sol- 
en occasions speaks in their name. Thus when 
the first creat seeession took place in) consequence 
of the offense given by our Lord’s mystic discourse 
at Capernaum tsee John vi. 66-69), «Jesus said 
unto the twelve, Will ve also go away ? 


Then Si-! 
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to the admitted precedency of rank.c Primus 
inter pores, Peter held no distinct office, and cer- 
tainly never claimed any powers which did not be- 
long equally to all his fellow Apostles. 

This great triumph of Peter, however, brought 
other points of his character into strong relief 
The distinction which he then received, and it may 
le his consciousness of ability, energy, zeal, and 
alsolute devotion to Christ's person, seem to hare 
developed a natural tendency to rashness and for- 
wardness bordering upon presumption. On this oe- 


mou Peter answered im, Lord, to whom shall we | casion the exhibition of such feelings brought upon 


goy% Thou hast the words of eternal life: and we 
believe and are sure that Thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’ Thus again at Casarea 
Philippi, secon after the return of the twelve from 
their first missionary tour, St. Peter (speaking as 
before in the name of the twelve, though, as ap- 
pears from: our Lord's words, with a peculiar dis- 
tinetness of personal conviction) repeated that dec- 
laration, «© Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God. The confirmation of our Apostle in his 
special, position in the Chureh, his identification ! 
with the reek on whieh that Chureh is founded, 
the ratification of the powers and duties attached 
to the apostolic office? and the promise of perma- 
nenee to the Church, followed as a reward of that 
confession. ‘The early Chureh regarded St. Peter 
generally, and most especially on this occasion, as 
the representative of the apostolic body, a very dis- 
tinet theory from that whieh makes him their 
head, or governor in Christ's stead. Even in the 
time of Cyprian, when communion with the igi! 
of Rome as St. Peter's successor for the first time 
was held to be indispensable, no powers of jurisdie- 
tion, or supremacy, were supposed to be attached 





a * This conjecture is chiefly founded on his being 
the only one of the apostles who is mentioned as mar- 
ried (Matt. vili, 143; Mark i. 30; Luke iv. 88, and 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 5). The representation of Peter with 
& bald head by artists has no doubt the same origin, 
though said also to follow a distinet tradition. =H. 

6 The accounts whieh have been given of the pre- 
cise import of this declaration may be summed up 
under these heads: 1. That our Lord spoke of Him- 
Relf, and not of St. Peter, as the rock on whieh the 
Church was to be founded. This interpretation ex- 
presses a great truth, but ft is irreconcilable with the 
context, and could searcely have oceurred to an unbi- 
assed reader, and certainly does not give the primary 
and literal meaning of our Lord's words. It has been 
defended, however, by candid and learned erities, as 
Glass and Dathe. 2 That our Lord addresses Peter 
as the type or representative of the Church, in his ca- 
pacity of chief disciple. This is Augustine's view, and 
it was widely adopted in the carly Church. It is hardly 
borne ont by the context, and seems to involve a false 
metaphor. The Church would in that case be founded 
on itself in its type. 3 That the rock was not the per- 
son of Peter, but his confession of faith. This rests on 
much better authority, and is supported by stronger 
arguments, The authorities for it are given by Sui- 
cer. Vv. Ilezpos. § 1, note 8. Yet it seems to have been 
originally suggested ws an explanation, rather than an 
interpretation, which it certainly is not in a literal 
sense. 4. That St. Peter himself was the rock on 
Which the Church would be built, as the representa- 
tive of the Apostles, as professing in their name the 
true faith, and as entrusted specially with the duty of 
preaching it, and thereby laying the foundation of the 
Church, Many learned and candid Protestant divines 
have acquiesced in this view (¢. g. Pearson, Hammond, 
Bengel, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, 
ete.). It is borne out by the facts that St. Poter on 


+» 


him: the strongest reproof ever addressed to a dis- 
ciple by our Lord. In his affection and self-confi- 
dence Peter ventured to reject as impossible the 
announcement of the sufferings and humiliation 
which Jesus predicted. and heard the sharp words, 
* Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offense 
unto me; for thou savourest not the things that be 
of Goud, but those that be of men.’? That was 
Peter’s first fall; a very ominous one: not a rock, 
but a stumbling stone,¢ not a defender, but an an- 
tavonist and deadly enemy of the faith, when the 
spiritual should give place to the lower nature in 
dealing with the things of God. It is remarkable 
that on other occasions when St. Peter signalized 
his faith and devotion, he displayed at the time, or 
immediately afterwards, a more than usual defi- 
ciency in spiritual discernment and _ consistency. 
Thus a few days after that fall he was selected to- 
vether with John and James to witness the trans- 
ficuration of Christ, but the words which he then 
uttered prove that he was completely bewildered, 
and unable at the time to comprehend the meaning 
of the transaction.¢ Thus again, when his zeal 





the day of Pentecost, and during the whole period of 
the establishment of the Church, was the chief agent 
in all the work of the ministry, in preaching, in ad- 
mitting both Jews and Gentiles, and laying down the 
terms of communion. This view ia wholly incompat- 
ible with the Roman theory, which makes him tbe 
representative of Christ, not personally, but in virtue 
of an office essential to the permanent existence and 
authority of the Church. Passaglia, the latest and 
ablest controversinlist, takes more pains to refute this 
than any other view; but wholly without success: it 
being clear that &t. Peter did not retain, even admit- 
ting that ho did at first bold, any primacy of rank 
after completing his own special work ; that he never 
exercised avy authority over or independently of the 
other Apostles; that be certainly did not transmit 
whatever position he ever held to any of his colleagues 
after his decease. At Jerusalem, even during his res- 
idence there, the chief authority rested with St. James; 
nor is there any trace of a central power or jurisdiction 
for centuries after the foundation of the Church. The 
sane arguments, vucdatis mutandis, apply to the keys. 
The promise was literally fulfilled when St. Perer 
preached at Pentecost, admitted the first converts to 
baptism, confirmed the Samaritans, and received Cor- 
nelius, the representative of the Gentiles, into the 
Church. Whatever privileges may have belonged to 
him personally, died with him. The authority re 
quired for the permanent government of the Chureh 
was believed by the Fathers to be deposited tn the 
episcopate, as representing the apostolic body, and 
succeeding to its claims. 

e See an admirable discussion of this question In 
Rothe’s Anfunge der Chrestlichen Kirche, 

d Lightfoot suggests that such may have been the 
real ineaning of the term “rock.” An amusing in- 
stance of the blindness of party feeling. See Hore 
Heb. on John, vol. xii p. 287. 

¢ As usual, the least favorable view of St. Peter's 
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and courage prompted him to leave the ship and, which modern theologians generally represent as 
walk on the water to go to Jesus (Matt. xiv. 2)),a savoring of idle curiosity, or presumption, but in 
sudden failure of faith withdrew the sustaining | which the early fathers (as Chrysostom and Augus- 


powers he was about to sink when he was at once 
reproved and saved by his Master. Such traits, 
which occur not unfrequently, prepare us for his 
last great fall, as well as for his conduct. after the 
Resurrection, when lis natural gifts were perfected 
and his deficiencies supplied by «the power from 
on High.’ We find a mixture of zeal and weak- 
ness in his conduct when called upon to pay trib- 
ute-money for himself and his Lord, but faith had 
the upper hand, and was rewarded by a signifieant 
miracle (Matt. xvii. 24-27). The question which 
about the sime time Peter asked our Lord as to 


(ine) recognized the utterance of love and devotion. 
The answer was a promise that Peter should follow 
his Master, but accompanied with an intimation of 
present unfitness in the disciple. Then came the 
frst protestation, which elicited the sharp and stern 
rebuke, and distinct prediction of Peter's denial 
(John xii. 86-38). From comparing this aceount 
with those of the other evanvelists (Matt. xxvi. 
33-33; Mark xiv. 29-31; Luke xxii. 33, 34), it 
seems evident that with some diversity of cireum- 
stances both the protestation and warning were 
‘epeated. The tempter was to sift all the 








the extent to which forgiveness of sits should be i disciples, our Apostle’s faith was to be preserved 
earried, indicated a great advance in. spirituality . from failing by the special intercession of Christ, 
from the Jewish standing-point, while it showed ; he being thus singled out cither asthe representa- 
Low far as vet he and his fellow disciples were from ; tive of the whole body, or as seems more probable, 


understanding the true principle of Christian love 
(Matt. xviii. 21). We find a similar blending of 
opposite qualities in the declaration recorded by 
the synoptical evangelists (Matt. xix. 275 Mark x. 
28; Luke xviii. 28), * Lo, we have Jeft all and fol- 
lowed ‘Thee.’ It certainly bespeaks a conscious- 
ness of sincerity, a spirit of self-devotion and self- 
sacrifice, though it conveys an, impression 
something like ‘ambition; but in that instance the 
good undoubtedly predominated, as is shown by 
our Lord's answer. He does not reprove Peter. 
who spoke, as usnal, in the name of the twelve, but 
takes that opportunity of uttering the strongest 
prediction touching the future dignity and para- 
mount authority of the Apostles, a prediction re- 
corded by St. Matthew only. 

Towards the close of our Lord's ministry St. 
Peter's characteristics become especially prominent. 
Together with his brother, and the two sons of 
Zebedee, he listened to the last awful predictions 
and warnings delivered to the disciples in reference 
to the second advent (Matt. xxiv. 
who alone mentions these names; Luke xxi. 7). 
At the last supper Peter seems to have been pur- 
ticularly earnest in the request that the traitor: 

misht be pointed out, expressing of course a gen- 
eral feeling, to which some inward consciousness of 
infirmity may have added force. After the supper 
his words drew out the meaning of the significant, 
almost. sacramental act of our Lord in washing his 
disciples’ feet, an oceasion on which we find the 
same mixture of goodness and frailty, bumility and 
deep atfection, with a certain tamt of self-will, 


which was at once hushed into subinissive reverence | 


by the voice of Jesus. Then, too, it was that he 
made those repeated protestations of unalterable 
fidelity, so soon to be fidsified by his miserable fall. 
That event is, however, of such critical import. in 
its bearings upon the character and position of the 
Apostle, that it cannot be dismissed without a care- 
ful, if not an exhaustive discussion. 

Judas had left the cuest-chamber when St. Peter 
put the question, Lord, whither goest Thou ? words 


conduct and feelings is given by St. Mark, ¢. ¢. 
himself. 

a * The leader of the band would naturally be tho 
chiliareh mentioned by John (xviii. 12); and at all: 
events a slave (SovAov) would not be likely to be placed 
over the “ servants’ or apparitors (vanpcrac) of the 
Jewish council. The man whom Peter struck may 
have been specially officious io laying hold of Jesus 
[efaxicHos]. 18 | 


by 


154 


of: 


3: Mark xiii. 3. | 


because his character was one which had special 
need of supernatural aid. St. Mark, as usual, 
records two points which enhance the foree of the 
warning and the guilt of Peter, namely, that the 
cock would crow twice, and that after such warning 
he repeated his) protestation with greater vehe- 
menee. Chrysostom, who judges the Apostle with 
fairness and candor, attributes this vehemence to his 
‘ereat love, and more particularly to the delight 
Which he felt when assured that he was not. the 
traitor, vet not without a certian admixture of for- 
wardness and ambition, such as had previously been 
shown in the dispute for preéminenee. The fiery 
trinl soon came. After the agony of Gethsemane, 
when the three, Peter, James, and Jolin were, as 
on former occasions, selected to be with our Lord, 
the only witnesses of his passion, where also all 
three had alike failed to prepare themselves by 
| prayer and watehing, the arrest of Jesus took place. 
Peter did not shrink from. the daneer. In the 
same spirit whieh had dietated his promise he drew 
his sword, alone against the armed throne, and 
‘wounded the servant (ray SotAov, not @ servant) 
'of the high-priest. probably the le: ader of the band. 
When this bold but unauthorized attempt at rescue 
| Was reproved, he did not vet forsake his Master, 
j but followed Him with St. John into the focus of 
danyer, the house of the ligh-priest.” There he 
sat in the outer hall. Tle must have been in a 
state of utter confusion: his faith. which from: first 
to last was bound up with hope, his special eharac- 
teristic, was for the time powerless against tempta- 
ition. The danger found him unarmed. ‘Phrice, 
reach time with greater vehemence, the list time 
Iwith blasphemous asseveration, he denied his Mas- 
ter. The triumph of Satan seemed complete. Yet 
it is evident that i was an obscuration of faith, 
not au extinetion. Tt needed but a glance of his 
Lord's eye to bring him to himself. Tis repent. 
ance was instantaneous, and effeetual. The Helit 
in which he himself regarded his conduct, is clearly 
shown by the terms in which it is related by St 
Mark. ‘The inferences are weighty as regards his 


I 
I 
I 
| 
| 


| 
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b * The Saviour foretold that all the disciples would 
forgaake him (Matt. xxvi. 381% Mark xiv. 27); and this 
' took place, according to every iutimation, at the time 
of the apprehension in the garden, and hence before 
| the entrance into the hall. Peter and John, however, 
were no doubt the first of the disciples to recover from 
| 
| 





this panic. H 
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personal character, which represents more com-, clear that he neither exercises nor claims any au- 
pletely perhaps than any in the New Testament, | thority apart from them, much less over them. In 
the weakness of the natural and the strength of | the first chapter it is Peter who points out to the 
the spiritual man: still more weighty as bearing ' disciples (as in all his discourses and writings draw- 


upon his relations to the apostolic body, and the | 
claims resting upon the assumption that he stood 
to them in the place of Christ. 

On the morning of the resurrection we have 
proof that St. Peter, though humbled, was not 
crushed by his fall. He and St. John were the 
first to visit the sepulehre: he was the first who 
entered it, We are told by Luke cin words still: 
used by the Eastern © lurch as the first salutation | 
on Easter Sunday) and by St. Paul that Christ: 
appeared to him first among 
Who most needed the comfort was the first who 
received it. and with it, as may be assumed, an 
assurance of forgiveness. It is observable, how- 
ever, that on that occasion he is called by his 
original name, Simon, not Peter: the higher desig- 
nation was not restored until he had been publicly 
reinstituted, so to speak. by his Master. That | 
reinstitation took place at the sea of Galilee (John | 
xxi.), an event of the very highest: import. Wel 
have there indications of his best natural qualities, 
practical good sense, promptuess and energy: slower 
than St. John to recognize their Lord, Peter was 
the first toreach Uinn; he brought the net te land, 
The thrice repeated question of Christ, referring 
doubtless to the three protestations and denials, 
were thrice met by answers full of love and faith, 
and utterly devoid of his hitherto characteristic 
failing, presuinption, of which not a trace is to be 
discerned in his later history. He then received | 








the Apostles — he | 





ing his arguments from prophecy) the necessity of 
supplying ‘the place of Judas. He states the quali- 
fications of an Apostle, but takes no special part 
in the election. The candidates are selected by the 
disciples, while the decision is left to the searcher 
of hearts. The extent and limits of Peter's pri- 
macy might be inferred with tolerable accuracy 
from this transaction alone. ‘To have one spokes- 
man, or foreman, seems to accord with the spirit 
of order and humility which ruled the Chueh, 
while the assumption of power or supremacy would 
be incompatible with the express command of 
Christ (see Matt. xxiii. 10). In the 2d chapter 
again, St. Peter is the most prominent person in 


ithe greatest event after the resurrection, when on 


the day of Pentecost the Church was first invested 
with the plenitude of gifts and powers. Then 
Peter, not speaking in his own name, but with the 
eleven (see ver. 14), explained the meaning of the 
miraculous gifts, and showed the fulfillment of 
prophecies (accepted at that time by all Hebrews 
as Messianic), both in the outpouring of the Holy _ 
Gchost and in the resurrection and death of our 
Lord. This discourse, which bears. all the marks 
'of Peter's individuality, both of character and doc- 
trinal views, ends with an appeal of remarkable 
boldness. 

It is the model upon which the apologetic dis- 
courses of the primitive Christians were generally 
coustructed, The conversion and baptism of three 


the formal commission to feed Christ's sheep; not; thousand persons, who continued — steadfastly in 
certainly as one endued with exclusive or para-| the Apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, attested the 


mount authority, or as distinguished) from his 
fcllow-disciples, whose fall had been marked by far 
dess aeeravating circumstances; rather as one who 
lad forfeited his place, and could not resume it 
Without such an authorization. 
prediction of his martyrdom, in which he was to 
find the fulfillment of his request to be permitted to 
follow the Lord.’ 


history. Tt has been a period of transition, during 
which the fisherman of Galilee had been trained 


first by the Baptist, then by our Lord, for the great 
work of his lite. He had learned to know the 
Person and appreciate the offices of Christ: 
his own character had been chastened and elevated 
by special privileges and humiliations, both reach- 
ing their climax in the last recorded transactions. 
Henceforth, he with his colleacues were to establish 
and govern the Church founded by their Lord, with- 
out the support of his presence. 

The first part of the Aets of the Apostles is 
wceupied by the record of transactions, in nearly 


all of which Peter stands forth as the recognized j 


leader of the Apostles; it being, however, equally 
a A fact very perplexing to the Tubingen school, 
being utterly irreconcilable with their theory of an- 
tagonisin Hetween the Apostles at first. 
6b © Peter's inquiry, on this oceasion, respecting the 
fate of John afser his own martyrdom had been fore- 


Then followed the! 


while ! 


power of the Spirit which spake by Peter on tbat 
occasion. 

The first miracle after Pentecost was wrought 
‘by St. Peter (Acts iii.); and St. John was joined 
with him in that, as in most important acts of his 
ininistry: but it was Peter who took the cripple 
by the hand, and bade him “in the name of Jesus 


jot Nazareth rise up and walk,’ and when the 
With this event closes the first part of St. Peter's ' 


people ran together to Solomon's porch, where the 
Apostles, following their Master's example, were 
wont to teach, Peter was the speaker; he convinces 
the people of their sin, warns them of their danger, 
points out the fulfillment of prophecy, and the 
special objects for which God sent his Son first to 
the children of the old covenant.¢ 

The boldness of the two Apostles, of Peter more 
especially as the spokesman, when, “ filled with the 
Iloly Ghost,"? he confronted the full assembly, 
headed by Annas and Caiaphas, produced a deep 
impression upon those cruel and unscrupulous 
hypocrites; an impression enhanced by the fact 
that the words came from ignorant and unleamed 
men. The words spoken by both Apostles, wheo 
commanded not to speak at all nor teach in the 





position of this view seo “ Biblical Notes,’? Bibl. Sasra 
for ei xxv. 783.) IL 
¢ See Schmid, Brblische Theologie, ii. 158; and 
Weiss, Der petrinische Lehrbegriff, p. 19. 
d This speech is at once strikingly characteristic of 


told (lolin xvi. 18-22), seems to have arisen from a! St. Peter, and a proof of the fundamental harmony 


fecling of jealousy towards John. 
Christ's answer to his question (If ] will that he tarry 
All I come, what is that to thee? "), and the evange- 
fist’s recital of the special marks of favor which the 
‘Saviour had conferred on himself (ver. 20), admit 
-atherwise of vo casy explanation. (For a fuller ex- 


The severity of | between his teaching and the more developed and s¥*+ 


tematic doctrines of St. Paul: differing in form, to a0 
extent utterly incompatible with the theory of Baar 
and Schwegler touching the object of the writer of the 
Acts; identical in spirit, as issuing from the same 
source. 
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aame of Jesus, have ever since been the watch- 
words of martyrs (iv. 19, 20). 

This first miracle of healing was soon followed 
by the first miracle of judgment. The first open 
and deliberate sin against the Holy Ghost, a sin 
combining ambition, fraud, hypocrisy, and  blas- 
phemy, was visited by death, sudden and awful as | 
under the old dispensation. St. Peter was the: 
minister in that transaction. As he had 





opened the gate to penitents (Acts ti. 37, 38), he 
now closed it to hypocrites. ‘The act stands alone, 
without a precedent or parallel in the Gospel; but 
Peter acted simply as an instrument, not pro- 
nouncing the sentence, but denouncing the sin, 
and that in the name of his fellow Apostles and of 
the Holy Ghost. Penalties similar in kind, though 
far different in degree, were inflicted, or conmanded 
on various occasions by St. Paul. St. Peter ap- 
pears, perhaps in consequence of that act, to have 
become the object of a reverence bordering, as it 
would seem, on superstition (Acts v. 15), while the 
numerous miracles of healing wrought about the 
same time, showing the true character of the power 
dwelling in the Apostles, gave occasion to the 
second persecution. Peter then came into contact 
with the noblest and most interesting character 
amony the Jews, the learned and liberal tutor of 
St. Paul, Gamaliel, whose cantion, gentleness, and 
dispassionate candor, stand out in strong relief 
contrasted with his colleagues, but make a faint 
impression compared with the steadfast and un- 
compromising principles of the Apostles, who after 
undergoing an illeyal scourging, went forth rejoic- 
ing that they were counted worthy to sufter shame 
fur the name of Jesus. Peter is not specially 
named in connection with the appointment of 
deacons, 1n important step in the organization of 
the church; but when the Gospel was first preached 
beyond the precincts of Judaa, he and St. John 
were at once sent by the Apostles to confirm the 
converts at Samaria, a very important statement 
at this critical point, proving clearly his subordi- 
nation to the whole body, of which he was_ the 
most active and able member. 

Up to that time it may be said that the Apostles 
had one great work, namely, to convince the Jews 
that Jesus was the Messiah; in that work St. 
Peter was the master builder, the whole structure 
rested upon the doctrines of which he was the 
principal teacher: hitherto no words but his are 
specially recorded by the writer of the Acts. 
Henceforth he remains prominent, but not exclu- 
sively prominent, among the propagators of the 
Gospel. At Samaria he and John established the 
precedent for the most important rite not expressly 
enjoined in [oly Writ, namely, confirmation, which 
the Western Church @ has always held to belong 
exclusively to the functions of bishops as successors 
to the ordinary powers of the Apostolate. Then 
also St. Peter was confronted with Simon Magus, 
the first teacher of heresy. [Simon Macus.] As 
in the case of Ananias he had denounced the first 
sin against holiness, so in this case he first declared 
the penalty due to the sin called after Simon's 
name. About three years later (compare Acts ix. 
26, and Gal. i. 17, 18) we have two accounts of 
‘the first meeting of St. Peter and St. Paul. In 


a Not so the Eastern, which combines the act with | 
baptism, and leaves it to the officiating priest. It is 


one of the points upon which Photius and other east- | 


2rn coutroversialists lay special stress. 
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the Acts it is stated generally that Saul was a 


first distrusted by the disciples, and received by 
the Apostles upon the recommendation of Barma- 
bas. Irom the Galatians we learn that St. Pau! 
went to Jerusalem specially to see Peter; that he 
abode with hini fifteen days, and that James was 
the only other Apostle present at the time. It is 
important to note that this account — which, while 
it estallishes the independence of St. l’aul, marks 
the pusition of St. Peter as the most eminent of 
the Apostles — rests not on the authority of the 
writer of the Acts, but on that of St. Paul; as 
though it were intended to obviate all possible 
misconceptions touching the mutual relations of 
the Apostles of the Hebrews and the Gentiles. 
This interview was followed by other events mark- 
ing Peter's position —a general apostolical tour 
of visitation to the churehes hitherto established 
(Sepxduevoy Sia mavrwy, Acts ix. 32), in the 
course of which two great miracles were wrought 
on .Eneas and Tabitha, and in connection with 
which the most signal transaction after the day of 
Pentecost is recorded, the baptisin of Cornelius. 
That was the crown and consummation of Peter's 
ministry. Deter who had first preached the resur- 
rection to the Jews, baptized the first converts, 
confirmed the first Samaritans, now, without the 
advice or cvuperation of any of his colleagues, 
under direct communication from heaven, first 
threw down the barrier which separated proselytes 
of the gate” from Israelites, first establishing prin- 
ciples which in their gradual application and full 
development issued in the complete fusion of the 
Gentile and Hebrew elements in the Church. The 
narrative of this event, which stands alone in 
minute circumstantiality of incidents, and aceumu- 
lation of supernatural agency, is twice recorded by 
St. Luke. The chief points to be noted are, first, 
the peculiar titness of Cornelius, both as a repre 
sentative of Roman force and nationality, and as a 
devout and liberal worshipper, to be a recipient 
of such privileges; and secondly, the state of the 
Apostle’s own mind. Whatever may have been 
his hopes or fears touching the heathen, the idea 
had certainly not yet crossed him that they could 
become Christians without first becoming Jews. 
As wv loyal and believing [lebrew he could not con- 
template the removal of Gentile disqualifications, 
without a distinct assurance that the enactinents 
of the law which concerned them were abrogated 
by the divine legislator. The vision could not 
therefore have been the product of a subjective 
impression. It was, strictly speaking, objective, 
presented to his mind by an external inthuence. 
Yet the will of the Apostle was not controlled, it 
was simply enlightened. The intimation in the 
state of trance did not at once overcome his relue 
tance. It was not until his consciousness was 
fully restored, and he had well considered the 
meaning of the vision, that he learned that the 
distinction of cleanness and uncleanness in outward 
things belonged to a temporary dispensation. It 
was no mere acquiescence in a positive command, 
but the development of a spirit full of generous 
impulses, which found utterance in the words spoken 
by Peter on that oceasion, — both in the presence 
of Cornelius, and afterwards at Jerusalem. His con- 
duct gave great offense to all his countrymen (Acts 
xi. 2), and it needed all his authority, corroborated 

6 A term to which objection bas been made, bat 
shown by Jost to be strictly correct. 
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by a special manifestation of the Holy Ghost, to; account in the Galatians (:i. 1-10), took place a, 
induce his tellow-Apostles to recognize the pro-| this time. The great majority of critics believe 
priety of this creat act, in which both he and they] that it did, and this hypothesis. though not with- 
saw an earnest of the admission of Gentiles into! out difficulties, seems more probable than any other 
the Church on the single condition of spiritual which has been suggested.o The only point of real 
repentance. The establishment of a chureh in! importance was certainly determined before the 
great part of Gentile origin at Antioch, and the | Apostles separated, the work of converting the Gen- 
mnission of Barnabas, between whose family and | tiles being henceforth specially intrusted to Paul 
Peter there were the bonds of near intimacy, set | and Barnabas, while the charge of preaching to the 
the seal upon the werk thus inaugurated by St. ! circumcision was assigned to the elder Apostles, 
Peter. , and more particularly to Peter (Gal. ii. 7-9). This 

This transaetion was seun followed by the im-| arrangement cannot, however, have been an exclu- 
prisomment ef our Apostle. Herod Agrippa having | sive one. St. Paul always addressed himself first 
first tested the state of feeling at Jerusalem by the] to the Jews in every city: Peter and his old col- 
exeeution of Janes, one of the most eminent Apos- | leagues undoubtedly admitted and sought to make 
tles, arrested Peter. ‘The hatred, which at that! converts among the Gentiles — {t may have been 
time first: showed itself as a \ popular feeling, may in full foree only when the old and new Apostles 
most probably be attributed chiefly to the offense. resided in the same city. Such at least was the 
given by Peter's conduet) towards Cornelius. His lease at Antioch, where St. Peter went. soon aiter- 
miraculous deliverance marks the close of this see-| wards. There the painful collision took place be- 
ond vreat period of his ninistry. Uhe special work | tween the two Apostles; the most remarkable, and, 
assizned to him was completed. Tle had founded | in its bearings upon controversies at critical periods, 
the Chureh, opened its ates to Jews and Gentiles, one of the most important events in the history of 
and distinetly laid down the conditions of admission. | the Church. St. Peter at first applied the prinei- 
From that time we have no continuous history of; ples whieh he had lately defended, carrying with 
Peter. It is quite clear that he retained his rank | him the whole Apostolic bedy, and on his arrival 
as the chief Apostle, equally so, that he neither ex-}at Antioch ate with the Gentiles, thus showing 
ercised nor claimed any right to control their pro-| that he believed all ceremonial distinctions to be 
ecedings. At) Jerusalem the government of the; abolished by the Gospel: in that he went far be 
Chureh devolved upon James the brother of our yond the strict letter of the injunctions issued by 
Lod. In other places Peter seems to have con- + the Council.¢ That step was marked and con- 
fined his ministrations to his) countrymen — as° demned by certain members of the Church of Jeru- 
Apostle of the cireumeision. He lett: Jerusalem, salem sent by James. It appeared to them one 
but it is net said where he went. Certainly uot to thing to recognize Gentiles as_fellow-Christians, 
Rome, where there are no traces of his presenee: another to admit them to social intercourse, 
before the last sears of his life; he probably re-: whereby ceremonial defilement would be contracted 
mained n Judaa, visiting and confirming the’ under the law to which all the Apostles, Barnabas 
churches: some old but not trustworthy tradi- | and Paul included, acknowledged allegiance.¢ Pe 
tions represent him as preaching in Cavsarea and | ter, as the Apostle of the circumcision, fearing to 
other cities on the western coast of Palestine; six ig vive offense to those who were his special charge, 
years later we find hiny onee more at Jerusalem, ' at once gave up the point, suppressed or discruised 
when the Apostles and dice ene together to j I his feelings, and separated himself net from com- 
consider the question whether converts should be ; union, but from social intercourse with the Gen- 
cirenmeised. Peter took the lead in’ that diseus- | tiles. Ste] ’aul, as the Apostle of the Gentiles, aw 
sion, and urved with remarkable cogeney the prin- clearly the consequences likely to ensue, and could 


ciples settled iu the case of Cornelius. Purifying | il brook the nisapplics ation of a rule often laid 
faith and saving erace txv. 9 and 11) remove all| down in his own writings coneerning conpliance 
distinctions between believers. His arguments,| with the prejudices of weak brethren. He held 
adopted and enfereed by James, decided that ques-| that Peter was intringing a great principle, with- 
tion at once aud forever. It is, however, to Le re-! stood him to the face, and using the same argu- 
marked, that on that occasion he exercised no one ments which Veter had urged at the Couneil, pro- 
power which Romanists hold to be inalienably at- nounced his conduet to be indefensible. ‘The state- 
tached to the ehair of Peter. Te did) not preside , ment that Peter compelled the Gentiles to Judaize, 
at the meeting; he neither summoned nor dis: | probably means, not that. he enjoined circumcision, 
missed it: he neither collected the suffrages nor hut that his conduct, if persevered in, would have 
pronounced the decision.¢ that efleet, since they would naturally take any 

It isa disputed point whether the meeting be-| steps which might remove the barriers to familiar 
tween St. Paul and St. Peter. of which we have an | intercourse with the first Apostles of Christ. Pe 
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@ In accordance with this representation, St. Paul ¢ This decisively overthrows the whole system of 
names James before Cephas and John ae ii. $9). Baur, which rests upon a supposed antagonism be- 

b Lange (Des Apostoliscne Zeitaltyr, ii. 878) fixes the | tween St. Paul and the elder Apostles, especially St. 
date about three years after the Council. Wieseler! Peter. St. Paul grounds his reproof upon the incon- 
has a long excursus to show that it must have oe-| sistency of Peter, not upon his Judaizing tendencies. 
curred after St. Paul's second apostolic journey. He d See Acts xviii. 18-21, xx. 16, xxi. 18-24. passages 
gives some weighty reasons, but wholly falls in the at-| borne out by numerous statements in Sb. Pauls 
tempt to account for the presence of Barnabas, n fatal | epistles, 
objection to his theory = See Der Brig an die Gala-| 6 'Y méoteAAeyv, oururexpiOnaay. vréxpiats, must be 
ter, ercursus, p. 519. On the other side are Theodo- | understood in this sense. It was not hypocrisy in the 
tet. Vearson, Kiehhorn, Olshausen, Meyer, Neander,’ sense of an affectation of holivess, but in that of a0 
Dor son, Schall, ete. [See note l, p. 2372. The his-; outward deference to prejudices which certainly 1€ 
torv of Barnabas is too imperfectly known to render| ther Peter nor Barnabas any longer shared. 
‘he objection above of any decisive weight. — H.] 
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ter was wrong, but it was an error of judgment; ! however, it is to be inferred that towards the end 


an act contrary to his own feelings and wishes, in 
deference to those whom he looked upon as repre- 
senting the mind of the Church; that he was actu- 
ated by selfishness, national pride, or any remains 
of superstition, is neither asserted nor implied in 
the strong censure of St. Paul: nor, much as we 
must admire the earnestness and wisdoin of St. 
Paul, whose clear and vigorous intellect was in this 
case stimulated by anxiety for his own special 
charge, the Gentile Church, should we overlook 
Peter's singular humility in submitting to public 
reproof trom one so much his junior, or his may- 
nanimity both in adopting St. Paul's conclusions 
(as we must infer that he did from the absence of 
all trace of continued resistance), and in remaming 
on terms of brotherly communion (as is testified by 
his own written words), to the end of his life (1 
Pet. v. 10; 2 Pet. ili. 15, 16). 

From this time until the date of his epistles, 
we have no distinct wotices in Scripture of Peter's 
abode or work. ‘The silence may be accounted for 
by the fact that from that time the great work of 
propasating the Gospel was committed to the mar- 
velous eneryies of St. Paul. Peter was probably 
employed for the most part in building up and 
completing the organization of Christian commiuni- 
ties in Palestine and the adjoining districts. ‘There 
is, however, strong reason to believe that he visited 
Corinth at an early perivd; this seems to be im- 
plied in several pussies of St. Paul's first epistle 
to that churelt and it is a natural inference from 
the statements of Clement of Rome (L /pisile to 
the Corinthians, ¢. 4). The faet is positively as- 
serted by Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth (A. pb. 180 
at the lutest), a man of excellent judzment, who 
was not likely to be misinformed, nor to make such 
an assertion lightly in an epistle addressed to the 
Bishop and Ciureh of Rome.” The reference to 
collision between parties who claimed Peter, Apoi- 
los, Paul, and even Christ for their chiefs, involves 
no opposition between the Apostles themsclves, 
such as the fabulous Clementines and modern inti- 
delity assume. ‘The name of Peter as founder, or 
joint founder, is not associated with any local 
ehurch swe those of Corinth, Autiovel,¢ or Rome, 
by early ecclesiastical tradition. That of Alexan- 
dria may have been established by St. Mark after 
Peter's death. That Peter preached the Gospel 
in the countries of Asia, mentioned in his first 
epistle, appears from Origen’s own words “ (cexy- 

vicevae €nuceyv) to be wv mere conjecture, not in it- 
self tinprobable, but of little weight in the absence 
of all positive evilence. and of all personal reminis- 
cences in the epistle itself Krom that epistle, 
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@ See Routh, Rel. Sacra, i. 179. 

6 Tne wttempt to set uside the evidence of Dionye- 
bus, on tue ground that he makes an evident mistake 
in attributing the found:tion of the Corinthian Chureh 
to Peter aud Paul. is futile. If Peter took any part 
in orztnizinag the Caurea, he would be spoken of as a 
joint founder. Scudl supposes that Peter may have 
first visited Corinth on his way to Rome towards the 
end of his life. 

¢ It is to be observed that even St. Leo represents 
vhe relation of St. Peter to Antioch as precisely the 
tame with that in which he stands to Rome (ip. 92). 

d Origen, ap. Buseb, iii, 1, adopted by Hpiphanius 

Her. xxvii.) and Jerome (Cata’. ¢. 1). 

e On the other hand, the all but unanimous opin- 
ton of ancient commentators that Rome is designated 
pas been adopted, and imivintained with great ingenu- 
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of his life, St. Peter either visited, or resided for 
some time at Babylon, which at that time, and for 
some hundreds of years afterwards, was a chief seat 
of Jewish culture. This of course depends upon 
the assumption, which on the whole seems ¢ most 
probable, that the word Babylon is nut used as a 
mystic designation of Nome, but as a proper name, 
and that not of an obscure city in Levypt, but of 
the ancient capital of the ast. There were many 
inducements for such a choice of abode. ‘The Jew- 
ish fiunilies formed there a separate community,/ 
they were rich, prosperous, and had established set- 
tlements in many districts of Asia Minor. Their 
language, probably a mixture of Hebrew and Na- 
hatean, must have borne a near aflinity to the Gal- 
ilean dialect. They were on far more fiumiltar terms 
than in other countries with their heathen neigh- 
bors, while their intercourse with Judwa was car- 
ried on without intermission. Christianity cer 

tainly made considerable progress at an early time 
in that and the adjoinine districts, the great Chris- 
tian schools at dessa and Nisibis probably owed 
their origin to the influence of Peter, the general 
tone of the writers of that school is what is now 
connnonty designated as Petrine. It is no unreae 
sonable supposition that the establishment of Chris- 
tianity in those districts may have been specially 
couneeted with the residence of Peter at Babylon. 
At that time there must have teen some commu- 
nications between the two creat Apostles, Peter and 
Paul, thus stationed at the two extremities of the 
Christian world. St. Mark, who was certainly em- 
ployed about that time by St. Paul, was with St. 
Peter when he wrote the episule. Silvanus, St Paul's 
chosen companion, was the bearer, probably the am- 
anuenusis of St. Peter's epistle: not improbably sent 
to Peter from Rome, and charged by him to deliver 
that epistle, written te support Paul's authority, to 
the churches founded by that Apostle on his return. 

More important in its bearings upon later con- 
troversies is the question of St. Peter's connection 
with Rome. 

It may be considered as a settled point that he 
did not visit Rome before the last year of his life. 
Noo mueh stress may perhaps be lid on the fact 
that there is no notice of St. Peter's lvbors or 
presence in that city in the Mpistle to the Romans; 
but that negative evidence is not counterbalanced 
by any statement of undoubted antiquity. ‘The 
date given by Eusebius” rests upon a miscaleula- 
tion, and is irrecone.dable with the notices of St. 
Peter in the Acts of the Apostles. Protestant 
critics, with seareely one exception.“ are unanimous 
upon this point, and Roman controversialists are 


itv and some very strong arguments, by Schaff ( Ges- 
chiehte der Christlichen Kirche, p. 800), Neander, Steiger, 
De Wette, and Wieseler. Among ourselves, Pearson 
tikes the name Babylon literally, though with some 
diference as to the place so named. 

J For many interesting and valuable notices see 
Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i. 337, ii, 127. 

9 He gives a. D. 42 in the Chronicon (i.e. in the Ar 
meninn text), and says that Peter remained at Rome 
twenty years. In this he is followed by Jerome, Catal. 
c. 1 (who gives twenty-five years), and by most Roman 
Catholic writers. 

hk Thiersch is the only exception. He belongs te 
the Irvingite sect, which can seureely be called Protest- 
aut. See Versuch, p. 104. His ingenious argumente 
are answered by Linge, Das apostoliscre Zeitalter, 
p. 331, and by Schuf, Aérchengeschicht:, p. 306. 
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far from being agreed in their attempts 9 to remove 
the difticulty. 

The fact, however, of St. Peter's martyrdom at 
«ome rests upon very different grounds. ‘The evi- 
dence for it is complete, while there is a total 
absence of any contrary statement in’ the writings 
of the early bathers. We have in the first place 
the certainty of his martyrdom, in our Lord's own 
prediction Glohn xai. 18, 19). Clement of Rome, 
writing before the end of the first century, speaks 
of it,’ but dues not mention the place, that being 
of course well known to his readers. Jynatius, in 
the undoubtedly genuine Ipistle to the Lomans 
(ch. iv.t, speaks of St. Peter in terms which imply 
a special connection with their church. Other 
early notices of less weight coincide with this, as 
that of Papias (Museb. ii. 15), and the apoeryphal 
Pradicatio Petri, quoted by Cyprian. — In the 
second century, Dionysius of Corinth, in the Lpistle 
to Soter, Beshop of Rome (ap. Euseb. //. 2.11. 25), 
slates, as a fact universally known, and accounting 
for the intimate relations between Corinth and 
Rome, that Peter and Paul both taught in Italy, 
and suffered martyrdom about the same time.¢ 
frenceus, who was connected with St. John, being 
a disciple of Polyearp, a hearer of that Apostle, 
and thoroughly conversant with Roman matters, 
bears distinct witness to St. Peter's presence at 
Rome Cdde. Jer. iii, 1 and 3). It is incredil-le 
that be should have been misinformed. In the 
next century there is the testimony of Caius, the 
liberal and learned Roman presbyter (who speaks 
of St. Peter's tomb in the Vatican), that of Origen, 
‘Tertullian, and of the ante and post-Nicene Fathers, 
without a single exception. In short, the churches 
most newly connected with Rome, and those least 
aflected by its influence, which was as yet but in- 
considerable in the East, concur in the statement 
that Peter was a joint founder of that church, and 
suflered death in that city. What the early Fathers 
do not assert, and indeed implicitly deny, is that 
Peter was the sole founder or resident head of that 
Churel, or that the See of Rome derived from him 
any claim te supremacy: at the utmost they place 
him cna footing of equality with St. Paul. ‘That 
fact is suflicient for all purposes of fair controversy. 
The denial of the statements resting on such evidence 
seeins almost to indicate an uneasy consciousness, 
truly remarkable in those who believe that they 
have, and who in fact really have, irretragable 
grounds for rejecting the pretensions of the Papacy. 

The time and manner of the Apostle’s marty r- 
dom are less certain. The early writers imply, or 
distinetly state, that he suflered at, or about the 


@ The most ingenious attempt is that of Windisch- 
mann, Vindierw Petring, p. 2f. We assumes that 
Peter went to Rome immediately after his deliverance 
from prison (Acts xii.), 7. ¢. A. D. 44, and left in conse- 
quence of the Claudian persecution between a. p. 49 
and 51, 

b Maprupyoas éropevOy cis Tov OPeLAcmeEvoV TOroY TS 
86€ys (1 Cor. v.). The first word might simply mean 
‘© bore public witness ; *” but the last are conclusive. 

¢ One of the most etriking instances of the hyper- 
critical skepticism of the Tiibingen school is Baur's 
attempt to prove that this distinct and positive state- 
nent was a mere infereuce from the epistle of Clement. 
The intercourse between the two churches was un- 
broken from the Apostles’ times. 

 Coteiier has collected a large number of passages 
from the carly Fathers, in which the name of Paul 
grecedes that of Peter (Pat. Apost. i. 414: see also 
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same time (Dionysius, xara toy abrdv xaipdy) 
with St. Paul, and in the Neronian persecution. 
All agree that he was crucified, a point sufficiently 
determined by our Lord’s prophecy. Origen (ap. 
Kus. iii. 1), who could easily ascertain the fact, and 
though fanciful in speculation, is not inaccurate in 
historical matters, says that at his own request he 
was crucified with his bead downwards. This state- 
nent was generally received by Christian antiquity: 
nor does it seem inconsistent with the fervent tem- 
perament and deep humility of the Apostle to have 
chosen such a death: one, moreover, not unlikely 
to have been inflicted in mockery by the instru- 
ments of Nero’s wanton and ingenious cruelty. 

The legend found in St. Ambrose is interesting, 
and may have some foundation in fact. When the 
persecution began, the Christians at Rome, anxious 
to preserve their great teacher, persuaded him to 
flee, 2 course which they had Scriptural warrant 
{o recommend, and he to follow; but at the gate 
he met our Lord. “Lord, whither goest thou?” 
asked the Apostle. “I go to Rome,’ was the answer, 
‘there once more to be crucified.”” St. Peter well 
understood the meaning of those words, returned at 
once and was crucified.¢ 

Thus closes the Apostle's life. Some additional 
facts, not perhaps unimportant, may be accepted 
on early testimony. From St. Paul's words it may 
be inferred with certainty that he did not give up 
the ties of family life when he forsook his temporal 
calling. His wife accompanied him in his wander- 
ings. Clement of Alexandria, a writer well in- 
formed in matters of ecclesiastical interest, and 
thoroughly trustworthy, says (Strom. iii. p. 448) 
that ** Peter and Philip had children, and that both 
took about their wives, who acted as their coadju- 
tors in ministering to women at their own homes; 
by their means the doctrine of the Lord penetrated 
without scandal into the privacy of women’s apart- 
ments.’ Peter's wife is believed, on the same 
uuthority, to have suffered martyrdom, and to have 
heen supported in the hour of trial by her husband's 
exhortation. Some critics ltelieve that she is re- 
ferred to in the salutation at the end of the First 
Kpistle of St. Peter. ‘The Apostle is said to have 
employed interpreters. Basilides, an early Gnostic, 
professed to derive his system from Glaucias, one 
of these interpreters. This shows at least the im- 
pression, that the Apostle did not understand 
Greek, or did not speak it with fluency. Of far 
more importance is the statement that St. Mark 
wrote his Gospel under the teaching of Teter, or 
that he embodied in that Gospel the substance of 
our Apostle’s oral instructions. ‘This statement 
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Valesius, Eus. H. E. iii. 21). Fabricius observes that 
this is the general usage of the Greek Fathers. It is also 
to be remarked that when the Fathers of the 4th and 
6th centuries — for instance, Chrysostom and Augus 
tine — use the words 6 'Amégrodos. or Apostolus,they 
mean Paul, not Peter. A very weighty fict. 

¢ See Tillemont, Meém. i. p. 187, and 555. He shows 
that the account of Ambrose (which is not to be found 
in the Bened. edit.) is contrary to the apocryphal 
legend. Later writers rather value it as reflecting 
upon St. Peter's want of courage or constancy. That 
St. Peter, like all good men, valued his life, and suf- 
ferod reluctantly, may be inferred from our Lord’s 
words (John xxi.); but his flight is more in harmony 
with the principles of a Christian than willful exposare 
to persecution. Origen refers to the words then said 
to have been spoken by our Lord, but quotes an poo 
ry phal work (On St. John, tom. ii.). 
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‘eats upcn such an amount of external evidence,? as the Apostle gives to the soundness of his faith, 
aud is corroborated by so many internal indications, | would of course have the createst weight with th 
that they would scarcely Le questioned in the ab- | Hebrew Christians, to whom the epistle appears to 
sence of a strong theological bias. ‘The fact is'have been specially, though not exclusively ad- 
doubly important in its bearings upon the Gos- ; dressed.¢ The assumpti.n that Silvanus was em- 
pel, and upon the character of our Apostle. Chry-' ployed in the composition of the epistle is not borne 
sostom, who is followed by the most judicious, out by the expression, “by Silvanus, I have written 
commentators, seems first to have drawn attention | unto you,” such words according to ancient usage 
to the fact, that in St. Mark’s Gospel every defect | applying rather to the bearer than to the writer or 
in Peter’s character and conduct is brought out! amanuensis. Still itis highly probable that Silvanus, 
clearly, without the slightest extenuation, while ; considering his rank, character, and special connec- 
Many noble acts and peculiar marks of favor are ' tion wigh those churches, and with their great .\pos- 
either omitted, or stated with far less force than by ' tle and founder, would be consulted by St. Peter 


any other Ivangelist. 
influence, even in St. Mark's style, much Jess pure 
than that of St. Luke, are traced by modern crit- 
icism.5 

The only written documents which St. Peter has | 
left, are the First Ipistle, about which no doubt 
faa. ever heen entertained in the Church; and the! 
Second, which has both in early times, and in our 
own, been a subject of carnest controversy. 

Kinst [pistur.— The external evidence of 
authenticity is of the gta kind. Reterred to 
in the Second Epistle (iii. 1); known to Polycarp, 
and frequently alluded to in + Kpistle to the Philip- 
pians; recognized by Papias (ap. Iusel. //. . iii. 
39); repeatedly quoted by Irenzeus, Clemens of Alex- | 
andria, Tertullian, and Orizen; it was accepted 
without hesitation by the universal Church.¢ ‘The 
internal evidence is equally strong. Schwezler the 
most reckless, and De Wette the most vacillating | 
of modern critics, stand alinost alone in their denia 


of its authenticity. 

It was addressed to the churches of Asia Minor, 
which had for the most part been founded by St. 
Paul and his companions. Supposing it to have 
been written at Babylon (see above), it is a prob- 
able conjecture that Silvanus, by whom it was 
transmitted to those churches, had joined St. 
Peter after a tour of visitation, either in pursuance 
of instructions from St. Paul, then a prisoner at 
Rome, or in the capacity of a minister of hich 
authority in the Church, and that his account. of 
the condition of the Christians in those districts 
determined the Apostle to write the epistle. Irom 
the absence of personal salutations, and other indi- 
cations, it may perhaps be inferred that St. Peter 
had not hitherto visited the churches; but it is 
certain that he was thoroughly acquainted both 
with their external cireumstances and spiritual 
state. It isclear that Silvanus is not regarded by 
St. Peter as one of his own coadjutors, but as one | 


Iudications of St. Peter's | throughout, and that they would together read the 
‘epistles of St. Paul, especially those addressed to 


the churches in those districts: thus, partly with 
direct intention, partly it’ may be unconsciously, a 
Pauline coloring, amounting in passazes to some- 
thing like a studied imitation of St. Paul's repre- 
sentations of Christian truth, may have been 
introdneed into the epistle. It has been observed 
above that there is good reason to suppose that St. 
Peter was in the habit of employing an interpreter; 
nor is there anything inconsistent with his position 
or character in the supposition that Silvanus, per- 
haps also St. Mark, may have assisted him in 
giving expression to the thoughts suggested to him 
by the Holy Spirit. We have thus at any rate, 
not unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty arising 
from correspondences both of style and modes of 
thonvht in the writings of two Apostles who dif- 
fered so widely in gifts and acquirements.¢ 

The objects of the epistle, as deduced from its 
contents, coincide with these assumptions. They 
were: 1. ‘lo comfort and strengthen the Christians 
in a season of severe trial. 2. To enforce the prac- 
tical and spiritual duties involved in their calling. 
3. ‘To warn them against special temptations at- 
tached to their position. 4. To remove all doubt 
as to the soundness and completeness of the religious 
system which they had already received. Such an 
attestation was especially needed by the, Hebrew 
Christians, who were wont to appeal from St. Paul’s 
authority to that of the elder Apostles, and above 
all to that of Peter. The last, which is perhaps the 
very principal object, is kept in view throughout 
the epistle, and is distinetly stated, ch. v. ver. 12. 

These objects may come out more clearly in a 
brief analy sis. 

The epistle begins with salutations and general 
description of Christians (i. 1, 2), followed by a 
statement of their present privileges and future in- 
heritance (3-5); the bearings of that statement 


whose personal character le had sufficient oppor- | upon their conduct under persecution (6-9); 


tunity of appreciating (v.12). Such a testimonial 


a Papias and Clem. Alex., referred to by Eusebius, 
H. E. ii. 15; Tertullian, c. Marc. iv. c. 5; lrenieus, 
iii. 1, and iv. 9. Petavius (on Epiphanius, p. 428) 
observes that Papius derived his information from 
John the Presbyter. For other passages see Fabricius 
(bibl. Gr. tom. ili. 132). The slight discrepancy be- 
tween Ensebius and Papias indicates independent 
rources of information. 


b Gieseler, quoted by Davidson. 


¢ No importance can be attached to the omission 
n the mutilated fragment on the Canon, published by 
Sluratori. See Routh, Rel. Sac. i. 896, and the note 
ot Freindaller, which Routh quotes, p. 424 ‘Theodorus 
xf Mopsuestia, a shrewd but rash critic, is said to 
have rejected all, or some, of the Catholic epistles ; but 
the statement is ambiguous. See Davidson (int. iii. 
391), whose translation is incorrect. 


reference, according to the Apostle’s wont, to ah 


d This is the eonennl aiidion of the ablest commen- 
tators. The ancients were nearly unavimous in holding 
thatit was written for Hebrew converts. But several 
passages are evidently meant for Gentiles: e.g. i. 14, 
18; ii.9,10; iii. 6; iv. 8. Reuss,an original and able 
writer, is almost alone in the opinion that it was ad 
dressed chiefly to Gentile converts (p. 183). He takes ma- 


pocxoe ANd rraperidypor OS == D3, Tsracilites by faith, 
not by ceremonial observance (nicht nach dem Cultus). 
See also Weiss, Der petrinische Lehrbegriff, p. 28, n. 2. 
e¢ The question has been thoroughly discussed by 
lug, Ewald, Bertholdt, Weiss, and other critics. The 
most striking resemblances are perhaps 1 Pet. i. 8, 
with Eph. i. 8; ii. 18, with Eph. vi. 5; fli. 1, with 
Eph. v. 22; and v. 5, with v. 21: but allusions : 
nearly as distinct are found to the Romans, Cor: 
juthians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and Phi.emon. 
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scies conceming both the sufferings of Christ and 
the salvation of his people (10-12); exhortations 
based upon those premises to earnestness, sobriety, 
hope. obedience, and holiness, as results of knowl- 
edve of redemption, of atonement by the blood of 
Jesus. and of the resurrection, and as proofs of | cludes this part with a warning against their spirit- | 
epritual regereration by the word of God. Pecul-| ual enemy, and 4 soleinn and most beautiful prayer } 
iar stress is nid upon the eardinal graces of faith, | to the God of all grace. Lastly, be mentions Sil- | 
hope, and brotherly love, each connected with and | vanus with special commendation, and states very 
resting upon the ficdamental ductrines of the Gos-| distinctly what we have seen reason to believe was | 
pel 613-250. Alstivence from the spiritual sins |a prineipal object of the epistle, namely, that the | 
most directly opposed to those graces is then en-| principles inculeated by their former teachers were 
foreed (ii. 1+: spiritual growth is represented as| sound, the true grace of God, to which they are 
dependent: upon the nourishinent supplied by the, exhorted to adhere.¢ A salutation from the 
sane Word whieh was the instrument of regenera-; church in Babylon and from St. Mark, with s 
tion (2.5: and then, by a ebange of metaphor, | parting benediction, closes the epistle. 

Christians are represented as a spiritual house, col-| The harmony of such teaching with that of St 
lectively aud individually as living stones, and royal | Paul is sufliciently obvious, nor is the general ar- 
priests cleet, and brought out of darkness into rangement or mode of discussing the topics unlike 
lisht (4-10). This portion of the epistle is singu-, that of the Apostle of the Gentiles; still the indi- 
larly rich in thought and expression, and bears the | cations of originality and independence of thought 
peculiar impress of the Apostle’s mind, in which | are at least equally conspicuous, and the epistle is 
Judaism is spiritualized, and finds its full develop- | full of what the Gospel narrative and the discourses 
ment in Clirist. Frem this condition of Christians, ! in the Acts prove to have been characteristic pecu- 
and more directly from the fact that they are thus, liarities of St. Peter. le dwells more frequently 
separated from the world, pilerins and sojourners,| than St. Paul upon the future manifestation of 
St. Peter deduces an entire system of practical and | Christ, upon whjch he bases nearly all his exhorta- 
relative duties, self:contrel, care of reputation, es-| tions to patience, self-control, and the discharge of 
pecially tor the sake of Gentiles: submission to all; all Christian duties. There is not a shadow of 
constituted authorities; obligations of slaves, urged | opposition here, the topic is not nexlected by St 
with remarkal le earnestness, and founded upon the | Paul, nor does St. Peter omit the Pauline argu 
exuple of Christ and his atoning death (11-255; | ment from Christ's sufferings; still what the Ger- 
and duties of wives and husbands (iii. 1-7). Then} mans eall the eschatological element predominates 
generally all Christian graces are commended, those | over all others. “The Apostle’s mind is full of one 
whieh pertain to Christian brotherhuod, and those] thought, the realization of Messianie hopes. While 
which are especially needed in times of persecution, | St. Paul dwells with most earnestness upon justi- 
gentleness, forbearance, and subtnission to injury | fication by our Lord's death and merits, and con 
(8-17): all the preeepts being based on imitation of | centrates his energies upon the Christian's present 
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churches, warning them as one of their own body, } 
as a witness (udprus) of Christ's sufferings, and 
partaker of future glory, against negligence, covet- 
ousness, and love of power: the younger members 
he exhorts to submission and humility, and con- 


Christ, with warnings from the history of the deluge, 
and with special reference to the baptismal covenant. 

In the following chapter (iv. 1, 2) the analogy 
between the death of Christ and. spiritual mortiti- 
cation, a topie much dwelt on by St. Paul, is urged 
with special reference to the sins committed ty 
Christians before conversion, and habitual to the 
Gentiles. ‘The doctrine of a future judement is 
inculeated, both with reference to their heathen 
persecutors as a motive for endurance, and to their 
own conduct as an incentive to sobriety, watehful- 
ness. fervent charity, liberality in all external acts 
of kindness, and diligent discharge of all spiritual 
duties, with a view to the glory of God through 
Jesus Christ (8-11). 

This epistle appears at the first draught to have 
terminated here with the doxology, but the thought 
of the fiery trial to whieh the Christians were ex- 
posed stirs the Apostle’s heart, and suggests ad- 
ditional exhortations, Christians are taucht to 
rejoice in’ partaking of Christ’s sufferings, being 
thereby assured of sharing his @lory, which even 


struveles, St. Peter fixes his eyes constantly upon 
the future coming of Christ, the fulfillment of proph- 
ecy, the manifestation of the promised kingdom. 
In this he is the true representative of Israel, 
moved by those feclings which were best calculated 
to enable him to do his work as the Apostle of the 
circumcision. Of the three Christian graces hope 
is his special theme. Ife dwells much on good 
works, but not so much because he sees in them 
uccessary results of faith, or the complement of 
faith, or outward manifestations of the spirit of 
love, aspects most prominent in St. Paul, St. James, 
and St. John, as because he holds them to be tests 
of the soundness and stability of a faith which rests 
on the fact of the resurrection. and is directed to 
the future in the developed form of hope. 

But while St. Peter thus shows himself a genutne 
Israelite. his teaching is directly opposed to duda- 
izing tendeneies. He belongs to the school, or, to 
speak more correctly, is the leader of the school, 
which at once vindicates the unity of the Law and 
the Gospel, and puts the superiority of the latter 


on its true basis, that of spiritual development. 
All his practical injunctions are drawn from Chris- 
tian, not Jewish principles, from the precepts, ex 
ample, life, death, resurreetion, and future coming 
of Christ. The Apostle of the Cireumeision says 
not a word in this epistle of the perpetual obliga- 
tion, the dignity, or even the bearings of the | 


in this life rests upon them, and is especially mani- 
fested in their innoeence and endurance of persecu- 
tion: judement must come first to cleanse the 
house of God, then to reach the disobedient: suffer- 
ing according to the will of God, they may com- 
mit their souls to Him in well doing as unto a 
faithful Creator. © Faith and hope are equally : 
conspicuous in these exhortations. The Apostle Mosaic Law. He is full of the Old ‘Testament; his 
then (v. 1-4) addresses the presbyters of the style and thoughts are charged with its imagery, but 
-- 2 : he contemplates and applies its teaching in the light 

@ The reading orjre is in all points preferable to, of the Gospel: ho regards the privileges and glory of 
wat of the lextus reeeplus,égty Kate the ancient people of God entirely in their spiritual | 





ae 
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fevelopment in the Church of Christ. Only one 
who had been brought up asa Jew could have had 
his spirit so impregnated with these thoughts; 
only one who had been thoroughly emancipated by 
the Spirit of Christ could have risen so completely 
above the prejudices of his age and country. ‘This 
is a point of great importance, showing how utterly 
opposed the teaching of the original Apostles, 
whom St. Peter certainly represents, was to that 
Judaistic narrowness which speculative rationalism 
has imputed to all the carly followers of Christ, 
with the exception of St. Paul. There are in fact 
more traces of what are called Judaizing views, 
more of sympathy with national hopes, not to say 
prejudices, in the epistles to the Romans and Gal- 
atians, than in this work. In this we see the Jew 
who has been born again, and exchanged what St. 
Peter himself calls the unbearable yoke of the Law 
for the liberty which is in Christ. At the same 
time it must be admitted that our Apostle is far 
from tracing his principles to their origin, and from 
drawing out their consequences with the vigor, 
spiritual discernment, internal sequence of reason- 
ing, and systematic completeness which are charae- 
teristic of St. Paul.@ A few great facts, broad 
solid principles on which faith and hope may rest 
securely, with a spirit of patience, confidence, and 
love, suffice for his unspeculative mind. ‘To him 
objective truth was the main thing; subjective 
struggles between the intellect and spiritual con- 
sciousiess, such as we find in St. Paul, and the 
intuitions of a spirit absorbed in contemplation like 
that of St. John, though not by any means alien 
to St. Peter, were in him wholly subordinated to 
the practical tendencies of a simple and energetic 
character. [t has been observed with truth, that 
both in tone andin form the teaching of Nt. Peter 
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unfavorable, and that opinion has been adopted by 
some able writers in Inyvland. There are, however. 
very strong reasons why this verdict should be re- 
considered. No one ground on which it rests is un- 
assailable. ‘The rejection of this book affects the au- 
thor.ty of the whole Canon, which, in the opinion ol 
one of the keenest and Jeast scrupulous critics (Reuss * 
of modern Germany, is free from any other error. 
It is not a question as to the possible authorship of 
a work like that of the Hebrews, which does not 
bear the writer’s name: this epistle must either be 
dismissed as a deliberate forgery, or accepted as the 
last produetion of the first among the Apostles of 
Christ. The Church, which for more than four- 
teen centuries has received it, has either been 
imposed upon by what must in that case be re- 
warded as a Satauic device, or derived from it 
spiritual instruction of the highest importance. If 
received, it bears attestation to some of the most 
important facts in our Lord's history, casts light 
upon the feelings of the Apostolic body in’ relation 
to the elder chureh and to each other, and, while 
it confirms many doctrines generally inculeated, is 
the chief, if not the only, voucher for eschatological 
views touching the destruction of the framework of 
creation, which from an early period have been 
prevalent in the Church. 

The contents of the epistle scem quite in accord- 
ance with its asserted orivin. 

The customary opening salutation is followed by 
an enumeration of Christian blessings and exhorta- 
tion to Christian duties, with special reference to 
the maintenanee of the truth whieh had been 
already communicated to the Chureh (i. 1-13). 
Referring then to his approaching death, the Apos- 
tle assigns as grounds of assurance for believers his 
own personal testimony as eye-witness of the trans- 


bears a peculiarly strong resemblanee to that of our, figuration, and the sure word of prophecy, that is 


Lord, in discourses bearing directly upon practical the testimony of the Holy Ghost (14-21). 


The 


duties. The great value of the epistle to believers | danger of being misled by false prophets is dwelt 


consists in this resemblance; they feel themselves 
in the hands of a safe guide, of one who 
will help them to trace the hand of their Master in 
both dispensations, and to confirm and expand 
their faith. 

Srcoxp Epistir. — The Second Mpistle of St. 
Peter presents questions of far greater difficulty 
than the former. There can be no doubt that, 
whether we consider the external or the internal 
evidence, it is by no means easy to demonstrate its 
genuineness. We have few references, and none of 
avery positive character, in the writings of the 
early l'athers; the style differs naterially from that 
of the lirst Ipistle, and the resemblance, amount- 
ing to a studied imitation, between this epistle 
and that of St. Jude, seems scarcely reconcilable 
with the position of St. Peter. Doubts as to its 
genuineness were entertained by the greatest critics 
of the early Church; in the time of [Eusebius it 
was reckoned among the disputed books, and was 
not formally adinitted into the Canon until the 
year 393, at the Council of Lippo. ‘The opinion of 
eritics of what is called the liberal school, including 
all shades from Licke to Baur, has been decidedly 


@ Thus Reuss, Pierre n’a pas de systéme. See also 
Briickner and Weiss. pp. 14. 17. 

6 Ritschl’s observations on the Epistle of St. James 
ere at least equally applicable to this. It would be, 
comyaratively speaking, little known to Gentile con- 
verts, while the Jewish party gradually died out, and 
wus not at any tise wixed up with the general move- 


upon with great caruestness throughout the second 
chapter, their covetousness and gross sensuality 
combined with pretences to spiritualism, in’ short 
all the permanent and fundamental characteristics 
of Antinomianism, are deseribed, while the over. 
throw of all opponents of Christian truth is pre 
dicted (i. 1-29) in connection with prophecies 
touching the second adveut of Christ, the destruc- 
tion of the world by fire, and the promise of new 
heavens and a vew earth wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. After an exhortation to attend to St. 
Paul's teaching, in accordance with the less explicit 
admonition in the previons epistle and an emphatie 
warning, the epistle closes with the customary aserip- 
tion of glory to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We imay now state brictly the answers to the 
objections above stated. 

1. With regard to its recognition by the carly 
church, we observe that it was not likely to he 
quoted frequently; it was addressed to a portion of 
the church not at that time much in intercourse 
with the rest of Christendom:? the documents of 
the primitive church are far too seanty to give 
weight to the arguinent (venerally a questionable 


ment of the church. The only literary documents of 
the Hebrew Christians were written by Ebionites, tc 
whom this epistle would be most distasteful. Lad 
the book not beeu sapported by strong external cree 
dentials, its general reception or circuluti m seem un: 
accountable. 
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one) from omission, Although it cannot be proved | decay of faculties, the differences may be 

to nave been referred to by any author earlier than |as insufficient to justify more than hesitation iu 
Oriven, yet passaves from Clement of Rome, Her- |admitting its genuineness. The resemblance te 
mas, Justin Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, and |the Epistle of St. Jude may be admitted without 
Trenwus, suuvest an aequaintance with this epis- affecting our judgment unfavorably. Supposing, 
tle:@ to these may be added a probable reference !as some eminent critics have believed, that this 
in the Martyrdom of Tgnatius, quoted by Westcott epistle was copied by St. Jude, we should have the 
(On the Canon, p. 87), and another in the Apology , strongest possible testimony to its authenticity;® 
of Melito, published in’ Syriac by Dr. Cureton. ‘but if, on the other hand, we accept the more 
It is also distinetly stated by Eusebius, A. 2. vi. ;general opinion of modern critics, that the writer 
14, and by Photius, cod. 109, that Clement of jof this epistle copied St. Jude, the followimg con- 
Alexandria wrote a commentary on all the dis- | siderations have great weight. It seems quite in- 








puted epistles, in which this was certainly ineluded. 
It is quoted twice by Origen, but unfortunately in 
the translation of Rutlinus, which cannot be relied 
upon. Didvmus refers to it very frequently in his 
wreat work on the Trinity. It was certainly in- 
eluded in the collection of Catholic Epistles known 
to lusebius and Origen, a very iinportant point 
made out by Olshausen (Opusenla Theol. p. 29). 
It was probably known in the third century in dif- 
ferent parts of the Christian world: in Cappadocia 
to Firnulian, in Africa to Cyprian, in’ Italy. to 
Llippolytus, in Phoenicia to Methodius. A large 
number of passages has been collected by Dietlein, 
which, though quite insufficient to prove its recep- 
tion, add somewhat to the probability that it was 
read by most of the early Fathers. The historical 
evidence is certainly inconclusive, but not such as 
to require or to warrant the rejection of the epistle. 
The silence of the Fathers is accounted for more 
easily than its admission into the Canon after the 
question as to its genuineness had been raised. It 
is not conceivable that it should have been received 
without positive attestation from the churehes to 
which it was first addressed. We know that the 
autographs of Apostolic writings were preserved 
with eare. Tt mist also be observed that all mo- 
tive for forgery is absent. This epistle does not 
support any hierarchical pretensions, nor does it 
bear upon any controversies of a later age. 

2. ‘The ditlerence of style may be admitted. 
The only question is, whether it is greater than ean 
be satisfactorily accounted for, supposing that the 
Apostle emploved a diflerent. person as his aman- 
vensix. That the two epistles could not bave been 
composed and written: by the same person is a 
point scarcely open to doubt. Olshausen, one of | 
the fairest. and least prejudiced: of duce peints 
out eight discrepancies of style, some perhaps un- 
important, but others almost conclusive, the most 
Wuportant being the appellations given to our 
Saviour, and the comparative absence of references 
to the Old Testament in this epistle. If, however, 
we admit that some time intervened between the 
composition of the two works, that in writing the 
first the Apostle was aided by Silvanus, and in 
the second by another, perhaps St. Mark, that the 
circumstances of the churches addressed) by hin 
were considerably changed, and that the second was 
written in wreater haste, not to speak of a possible 





a The passages are quoted by G 
p. 462. 

b See Dr. Wordsworth’s Commentary on 2 Peter. 
fis chief ground js that St. Peter predicts a state of 
affaira which St. Jude describes as actually existing. 
A very strong ground, admitting the authenticity of 
both epistles. 

¢ E. yg. Bunsen, Ullmann, and Lange. 

* This account is not accurate. Bunsen regards as 
genuine only 2 Pet. i, 1-11, with the doxology at the 
dad of the epistle. Ile supposes this very short letter 


Gucrike, Einleitung, 


credible that a forger, personating the chief among 
the Apostles, should select the least important of 
all the Apostolical writings for imitation; whereas 
it is probable that St. Peter might choose to give 
the stamp of his personal authority to a document 
bearing so powerfully upon practical and doctrinal 
errors in the churches which he addressed. Con- 
sidering, too, the characteristics of our Apostle, 
his humility, his impressionable mind, so open to 
personal influences, and his utter forgetfulness of 
‘self when doing his Master's work, we should 
hardly be surprised to find that part of the epistle 
which treats of the same subjects colored by St. 
Jude’s style. ‘Thus in the First Epistle we find 
everywhere, especially in dealing with kindred topics, 
distinct traces of St. Paul’s influence. This hy- 
i pothesis has moreover the advantage of accounting 
‘fur the most striking, if not all the discrepancies of 
style between the two epistles. 

The doubts as to its genuineness appear to 
have originated with the critics of Alexandria, 
where, however, the cpistle itself was formally 
recocnized at a very early period. Those doubts, 
however, were not quite so strong as they are now 
generally represented. The three greatest names 
of that school may be quoted on either side. On 
the one hand there were evidently external cre- 
dentials, without which it could never have ob- 
tained circulation; on the other, strong subjective 
impressions, to which these critics attached scarcely 
less weight than some modern inquirers. They 
rested entirely, so far as can be ascertained, on the 
difference of style. The opiniors of modern com- 
mentators may be summed up under three heads. 
i Many, as we have seen, reject the epistle altogether 
as spurious, supposing ‘t to have been directed 
against forms of Gnosticism prevalent in the early 
part of the second century. A few consider that 
ithe first and last chapters were written by St 
Peter or under his dictation, but that the second 
chapter was interpolated. So far, however, is either 
of these views from representing the general results 
of the latest investigations, that a majority of 
names,@ including nearly all the writers of Germany 
opposed to Rationalism, who in point of learning 
‘and bility are at least upon a par with their 
{opponents, may be quoted in support of the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of this epistle. The 
statement that all enue of eminence and impat- 














to be really the first Epistle of Poter, abil to be re 
ferred to in 1 Pet. v 12 (Bibelwerk, viii. 581-584; 
Hippolytus and his Age, 2a ed., i. 24 f.). Ullmann 
considers only the first chapter genuine (Der 2e Big 
Petri kritisch untersucht, Heidelb. 1821). Lange sup 
poses the interpolation to extend from 2 Pet. i. 20 to 
iii. 2, inclusive (art. Petrus, der Apostel, in Herzog’ 
Real-Encykl. xi. 487). A. 

ad Nitzsche, Flatt, Dahiman [Tahl?), Windiecr 
mann, Leydenreich, Guerike, Pott, Augusti, Olshae 
sen, Thiersch, Stier, ana Diotlein. 
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tiality concur in rejecting it is simply untrue, 
unless it be admitted that a belief in the reality of 
objective revelation is incompatible with critical 
impartiality, that belief being the only common 
point between the numerous defenders of the can- 
onicity of this document. If it were a question 
now to be decided for the first time upon the ex- 
ternal or internal evidences still accessible, it may 
be admitted that it would be far more difficult 
to maintain this than any other document in the 
New Testament; but the judgment of the early 
church is not to be reversed without far stronzer 
arguments than have heen adduced, more especially 
as the epistle is entirely free from objections which 
might be brought, with more show of reason, 
against others now all but universally received: 
inculcating no new doctrine, bearing on no con- 
troversies of post-apostolical origin, supporting no 
hierarchical innovations, but simple, earnest, devout, 
and eminently practical, full of the characteristic 
graces of the Apostle, who, as we believe, bequeathed 
this last proof of faith and hope to the “‘hurch. 





Some Apocryphal writings of very early date 
obtained currency in the Church as containing the 
substance of the Apostles teaching. The frag- 
ments which remain are not of much importance, 
nor could they be conveniently discussed in this 
notice. The preaching («npuyua) or doctrine 
(5:5ax7) of Peter,* probably identical with a work 
called the I’reaching of Paul, or of Paul and Peter, 
quoted by Lactantius, may have contained some 
traces of the Apostle’s teaching, if, as Grabe, 
Ziegler. and others supposed, it was published soon 
after his death. The passages. however, quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria are for the most part 
wholly unlike St. Peter's mode of treating doc- 
trinal or practical subjects.2 Another work, called 
the Revelation of Peter (amoraduyis Tlérpou), was 
held in much esteem for centuries. It was com- 
wnented on by Clement of Alexandria, quoted by 
Theodotus in the /clouye, named together with 
the Revelation of St. John in the lragment on 
the Canon published by Muratori (but with the 
remark, ‘quam quidam ex nostris levi in Ecclesia 
nolunt’’), and according to Sozomen (/. /1. vii. 
19) was read once a year in some churches of 
Palestine. It is said, but not on good authority, 
to have been preserved among the Coptic Chris- 
tians. [tusebius looked on it as spurious, but not 
of heretic origin. From the frayments and notices 
it appears to have consisted chiefly of denuncia- 
tions against the Jews, and predictions of the fall 
of Jerusalem, and to have been of a wild fanatieal 
character. The most complete account of this 
eurious work is given by Liicke in his general in- 
troduction to the Jtevelution of St. John, p. 47. 

The legends of the Clementines are wholly devoid 
of historical worth; but from those fictions orig- 
inating with an obscure and heretical sect, have 
been derived some of the most mischievous specu- 
lations of modern rationalists, especially as regards 





@ The two names are believed by critics — 7. e. Cave, 
Grabe, Ittig, Mill, etc. — to belong to the samo work. 
‘See Schliemann, Die Clem ntinen, p. 253.) 

6 Ruflinus and Jerome allude to a work which they 
call © judicium Petri; ” for which Cave (Grabe] ac- 
@unts by a happy conjecture, adopted by Nitzsche, 
Mayerhoff, Reuss, and Schliemann, that Ruflinus found 
cpa for xipvyua, and read cpina. 

* Hilgenfeld supposes thet the book referred to by 
Rufus as © Dus View vel Judicium Petri’ is iden- 
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the assumed antagonism between St. Paul and the 
earlier Apostles. It is important to observe, bow: 
ever, that in none of these spurious documents, 
which belong undoubtedly to the two first centu- 
ries, are there any indications that our Apostle was 
revarded as in any peculiar sense connected witk 
the chureh or see of Rome, or that he exercised or 
claimed any authority over the apostolic body, of 
which he was the recognized leader or representa- 
| 


F.C. C. 


tive. 





[CEPHAS (Knoas) occurs in the following pay- 
sages: John i. 42; 1 Cor. i. 12, ili, 22, ix. 5, xv. 
5; Gal. ii. 9, i. 18, ii. 11, 14 (the last three accord- 
ing to the text of Lachmann and ‘Tischendorf). 


Cephas is the Chaldee word Cepha, SD*2, itself a 
corruption of, or derivation from, the Hebrew Ceph, 


FD, “+a rock,” a rare word, found only in Job xxx. 


6, and Jer. iv. 29. It must have been the word 
actually pronounced by our Lord in Matt. xvi. 18, 
and on subsequent occasions when the Apostle was 
addressed by Him or other Hebrews by his new 
name. By it he was known to the Corinthian 
Christians. In the ancient Syriac version of the 
N. T. (Peshito), it is uniformly fonnd where the 
Greek has Petros. When we consider that our 
Lord and the Apostles spoke Chaldee, and that 
therefore (as already remarked) the Apostle must 
have been always addressed as Cephas, it is cer- 
ltainly remarkable that throughout the Gospels, no 
less than 97 times, with one exception only, the 
‘naine should be given in the Greek form, which 
iwas of later introduction, and unintellivible to 
Hebrews, though intelligible to the far wider Gen- 
tile world amony which the Gospel was about to 
‘begin its course. [Even in St. Mark, where more 
!Chaldee words and plirases are retained than in all 
the other Gospels put together, this is the case. 
It is as if im our Knelish Bibles the name were 
uniformly given, not Peter, but Rock; and it 
sugvests that the meaning contained in the appel- 
lation is of more vital importance, and intended to 
be more carefully seized at each recurrence, than 
we are apt to recollect. The commencement of 
the chanve from the Chaldee name to its Greek 
synonyur is well marked in the interchange of the 
two in Gal. ii. 7, 8, 9 (Stanley, Apostolic lye, pp 
1116, 117).] 


* Literature. —On the much debated question 
(of St. Peter's residence in Rome, it may be suffi- 
lvient to name the work of Ellendorf, /s¢ Pedrus in 
' Rom au. Bischof d. rom. Kirche gewesen 2? Darme 
jstadt, 1841, trans. in the ubl. Sacra for July, 

1858, aud Jan. 1859; and, on the other side, Dus 
alte Gespenst .. new aufyefihrt von J. 
Allender. beschworen durch cinen 7r6- 
,mischen Lxoreisten LA. J. Binterim], Diisseldorf, 
1842. On this question, and on the life of Peter 
in general, one may also consult Sehaik’s //ist. of 
the sApostolic Chureh (N.Y. 1854), pp. 348-374 





tical with one which has been repeatedly published 
| (e. by Bickell in his Geseh. des Kirchenrechts, 
Giessen, 1843) as Ai dcatayat at KAnuervtos Kal kavoves 
ExKANTLATTIKOL TWY aylwy arogToAwy, ind has edited 
itas such in his Nov, Tist. ertra Canonem receplum, 
Fase. iv. (Lips. 1865), pp. 98-106. This document has 
‘much in common with Book vii. cc. 1-20 of the 
| Apostolical Constitutions and the last 4 chapters of 
the epistle ascribed to Barnabas. A. 
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For the literature of the subject, see Gieseler’s | Wette, Kurze £rkl. der Briefe des Petrus, Judas 
feel. List vol. i. § 27, and Winer’s Realicérterd. | u. Jacobus, 3e Ausg. bearb. von B. Briickuer, 
art. J’etrus. Leipz. 1865 (Id. iii. Abth. i. of his Exeg. Hand- 

Om the critical questions concerning the epistles | buch). J. i. Huther, Krit. exeg. Handb. ib. d. 
of Peter, the following works may be mentioned, | 1. Brief’ des Petrus, den Br. d. Judas, a. d. % 
in addiGion to the various Introduetions to the New} Br. d. Petrus, 3d ed. Getting. 1867 (Abth. xii. of 
Pest. (De Wette, Credner, Reuss, Bleek, Davidson, ! Mever’s Aommentar).  Fronmiiller, Die Briefe 
Gueriche, etes, works on the history of the Apos-, Petri uo id. Bro Judd, theol.-homilet. bearbeitel, 
tolie and: post-Npostotie Chureh (Neander, Baur. | 2e Aufl. Bielefeld, 1861 (Theil xiv. of Lange's By 
Schweeler, Voierseh, Lange, Sehaffi ete.), and the! belererk); translated, with additions, by J. L 
Commentaries: 1. T. Maserhoth //ést. crit, Aine Monibert, N. Y. 1867, as part of vol. ix. of Lange's 
c Mane, TM ote par iitschan Schriften, lamb. 1835. ' Commentary, edited by Dr. Schaff. W. 0. Diet- 
I. Windisehtuann ¢ Cathe, Vendiete Petrinr, Ra- Jeing Der 2e Bro Petrt, Berl. 1851. (Unenitical.) 
tise. T8365. Arts. in the Theeh Stud. ue Arit. by: F. Steintass, Der 2¢ Br. d. Ap. Petrus, Rost 
Sever CIS22, pp. 44-700 and Bleek (1836, pp. 1863. In English, we also have Abp. Leighton's 
Wozt-lore . Baur, Der crste petrinische Briefi in’ Practiert Commentary on the Furst dp. of Peter, 
the Thee! Jahrb. 1856. pp. 193-240. © J. Qe? in numerous editions (highly esteemed); Barnes's 
On the Lyastics of Peter, two elaborate arts. in I Notes (/pistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude, 
Natto’s done idop Sere Litertare tor Jan. and N.Y. 1847)+ John Brown, /apos. Discourses on 
July I8ol, the Letter relating to the 2d Epistle, he First Epistle of St. Peter, 2d ed. 2 vols 
and the apeersphal writings ascribed to Peter, Edinb. 1849, 8vo (reprinted in 1 vol, N. Y.); J. 
B. Weass. ee petedische Frage, in the Theol, FL Demarest, Trans. and L-cposition of’ the Fird 
Sido. Aaa, for F849, pp. GLY-657 Clst Eepist 0 fp. of Pctar, N. Y. 1851: Coman. on the Second 
and TSG, pp. 245-348 e2d Epista. E.R. Rauch, Ap. of Peter, N. Y. 1865; and Dr. John Lillie, 
Rethuny der Origin ilitat des crstin Briefes des| Lectures on the First and Second Epistles of Pe 
Ap. Petrus, in’ Winer’s Mewes krit, Journ. d.| ter, N.Y. 1869, embracing a new translation of 
heel. Lit, (828°, vill, 384-442. FE. Lecoultre.! the epistles, and a commentary both critical and 
Surite prom qn de Prarre, Gen. (839. ‘practical. Of the commentaries named above the 

On the Second Epistle of Peter in’ particular, most valuable are those of De Wette, Huther, 
bee PALL. Nietzsche. Ap. Petre posterior Auctoré aud Wiesinger. See further the literature referred 
suo tiniie tt, Lips. 1784. CL. Ce Rlatt, Gada) to under JUDE, EvtstTir OF. 
secede Ly Petet origo denuo defenditur, Tub! On the deetrine of the epistles of Peter, in addi- 
Bog. A.C. We Dahl, De attevria Ap. Pete! tion to the works on Biblical theology by Neander, 
posterior is atque Jade, Rost. 1807, dte. (Pro) Reuss, Lutterbeck, Messner, Sehmid, Lecbler, and 
B.A. Richter, Ye Origine postar, Ep. Petri co’ Baur, referred to under Join, GOSPEL OF, Vol ii 
Lip. Jade roetend se, Vit. 18t0, Sto. Ullmann, seep. 1439 a, see B. Weiss, Dar petrinische Lebr- 
note Ap. 2449. TL Olshausen, Me dnteg. of Aue. begriffy Berl. 1855, 8vo, and the review by Baur in 
thent. posterioris Part 1 pist., Region. 1822-23, the Uheol, Jahrb. 1856: also Gy, F. Simon, Etude 
dto, reprinted in iis Qpuse. lead. and translated, dogma. sur iS. Pierre, Strasb. 1858. 
with an introduction, by BoB. Edwards in the! On the apocryphal writings aseribed to Peter 
Bibl. Repository tor July and Qet. 1836 col. viii.) one may consult Fabricius, Cod. apocr, Nort Ter 
KE. Moutier, Le ea. de Poetic de Jude sont tamenti (ed. 2da, 1719); Grabe’s Spicilegium, vul. 
authe utiques, Strash. 1829.0 BP. i. Pieot, Reeher- i. ced. alt. 1714); Tisehendort’s Aleta cdposlolorua 
ches sur la 2eoop. de Pierre, Gen, 1829. (Pro.)| Apocrypha (1851); and Hilgenteld’s Novum Teal. 
JA. Delile, stathentic de la 2e ep. de Pierre,| cetra Canonem receptum, Fase. iv. (1806). Cred 
Strasb. 1835. (Pre.) Tb Magnus, Aira. de Uau-| ver’s speculations about the Gospel of Peter in his 
thent. de Li 20e Gn de Picrre, Strash. 1835. (Con)! Baitraye zur Lint. in die bibl. Schriften, Bde 
ALL. C. Hesdenreich, Ain Wore sar Vortheidigung (1832), are completely demolished by Mr, Norton, 
de Acehtheit des 2 Bee Petri, Uerborn, 1837." in av Note to vol. i. of his Genuincness of the Gut 
L. Audemars, Le 2e qv. de Pierre, Gen. 1838.1 pels, Ist ed. (Bost. 1837), pp. eexxxii.—cely. (tot 
(Con) ALL. Daumas. datrod. crit. dda 2¢ cp.de reprinted in the 2d ed. of that work). A. 
P. strash. I845.0 (Con) r a 

For reterences to the more important general| PE THAHYAH (TMT : derala; Ale 
comment iries which include the Epistles of Peter, | be@eia: Phetciz). 1. A priest, over the 19th course 
gee the article JomN, First Ertsene or, vol. ii. p. in the reign of David (L Chr. xxiv. 16). 
I44l. Among the special commentaries, passing 2. (beOeia; [Vat. badaia; Alex, dePera; FA. 
by earlier works, we may notice those of Semler, | daara?] Phataia, Phathahia.) A Levite in the 
Paraphrasis, ete. in kp. 1 Petri, Wat. 17833 inj time of Ezra, who had married a foreign wife (Er. 
Kp. lh Petvict’ ep, dadae, ibid. 1784. Morus, | x. 23). He is probably the same who, with other 
Praleett. in Jacl Pett hyp. Lips. i794. Cy} of his tribe, conducted the solemn service on the 
Gr. Vlensler, Mer le Ree Pete’ ubers., mit cinem| occasion of the fast, when “ the seed of Israel sep- 
Kommentar, Sulzb. 1813. dod. Hottinger, App. | arated themselves from all strangers” (Neh. ix. 5% 
Jacobi ct Petre [cum Vers. Germ. ct Comm.| though his name does not appear among those who 
Lat, Lips. 18t5.  W. Steiger, Der erste Brief] sealed the covenant (Neh. x.). 
Petri... auscclegt, Berl. 1832, trans. by P. Fair- 3. (badaia; [Vat. Mada: FA. Tadeia:] Ph. 
bairn, 2 vols. Edinb. 1836 (0b Cab. vols. xiit.,| hahéc) ‘The son of Meshezabeel and descendant 
xiv.).  Wiesinger, Der te Bre de Ap. Petrus cr-!of Zerah the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 24), who was 
blart, Koniesb. 1856, and Der Qe Bred. Petrus a. | ‘at the kine’s hand in all mattery zoncerning the 
d. Bred. Jadis, ihid. 1852 (Bd. vie Abth. 2 and 3! people.’ The «king * here is explained by 
# Olshansen’s Bibl Comm.). "Po Sehott, Der! to be Darius: he was an associate in the couns 
le Beif Petr erklart, Frlang, 1851, and) Deri of the king Darius forall matters affecting the peo 
a Br. Po ued. Bre Judd evklart, ibid. 1863. De ple, to speak to the king concerning them.” 
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PETHOR PHARAOH 2461 
Pi THOR Grae @adovpd; [Alex. Ba-| PHA’RAOH [pron. fa’ro] (TY : da- 


Doupa: arivlum; in Deut., LXX. and Vulg. om.]), | pad: Pharao), the common title of the native 
s town of Mesopotamia where Balaam resided (Num. kings of Egypt in the Bible, corresponding to 
xxii. 5; Deut. xxiii. 4). [ts position is wholly un- | P-RA or PH-RA, “the Sun,’’ of the hieroglyph- 
known. W.L. LB. ‘ies. ‘This identification, respecting which there 


PETHU’EL (OsarD > Badoupr: Phatuel). | he no doubt, is due to the Duke of Northum- 
The father of tl eee T 1 7 - *) berland and General Felix (Rawlinson's //ered. it. 
AE elauaeaee Prot Get COLD LA) 293). It has been supposed that the original was 

* ‘Tbe prophet’s name was not uncommon (JOEL), | 7 
and the addition of the father’s name distinzuished the same as the Coptic OorTpo “the king,’ with 


him from others who bore it. The name is prob- ine article, MOTPO, POTPO 5 but this 
ably = PND. mun of God (Kirst, Ges.) U- | word appears not to have been written, judging 


PEUL’THAL [3syl.] onbys [wages of from the evidence of the egyptian inscriptions and 
; ee / \writines, in the times to which the Seriptures re- 
Jehovah]: dera8i; Alex. Podrdrabi : Phollathi). 


a ia ee . jfer. ‘The conjecture arose from the idea that Pha 
Properly Eeullewnn; the eighth son of Obed- pooh must signify, instead of merely implying, 
edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 5). : , 


“king,” a mistake occasioned by a too inplicit 

PHA’/ATH MO’AB ([Vat.] @6aAer MwaBeis; | confidence in the exactness of ancient writers (Jo- 
{[Rom.] Alex. ax? MwaB: Phoemv), 1 Esdr. v. seph. And. vill. 6, § 2; Euseb. ed. Seal. p. 20, 
11=Panarin Moab. In this passage the number 


Ve2)3 
(2812) agrees with that in Ezra and disagrees with By the ancient Egyptians the king was called 
Nehemiah. 


“the Sun,” as the representative on earth of the 
PHACA’RETH (#ayapé6; Alex. baxaped: 


god RA, or the Sun.” It was probably on this 
did ie d aceuvunt that more than one of the Pharaohs beat 

Sachareth) = Pocukririy of Zebaim (1 [sdr. vy. 

34). 


in the nomen, in the second royal ring, the title 
PHAI’SUR [2 syl.-] (@atcovp: Alex. bao: 


ruler of Heliopolis,” the city of Ra, HAK-AN, 
as in the case of Rameses LIL, a distinetion shared, 

Fosere). Pasnunr, the priestly family (1 Esdr. 

ix. 22). 


though in an inferior decree, if’we may judge from 
the frequeney of the corresponding title, by Thebes, 
PHALDAIVUS [3 syl.] (@addatos; [Vat. | but by scarcely any other city.¢ One of the mest 
Saradaros: | Faldeus) = PEDALAH 4 (1 Jésdr. ix. 
44). 


common regal titles, that whieh almost always pre 
eedes the nomen, is ‘¢Son of the Sun,” SA-RA 

PHALE’AS [properly Pra..1’As] (badatos: 
Hellu) = Papow (1 Lsdr. v. 29). 


The prenomen, in the first royal ring, regularly 
commences with a disc, the character which repre- 

PHA’LEC (6daAex [or badéx, Elz.. Tisch.] : 
Phaleg). Petre the son of Eber (Luke iii. 35). 


sents the sun, and this name which the king took 
PHAL’LU (NITE [distinguished]: baddos; 


ou his accession, thus comprises the title Pharaoh: 
fur instance, the prenomen of Psamimitichus H., the 
Alex. badAovd: Phallu). Pallu the son of Reuben 
is so called in the A. V. of Gen. xlvi. 9. 


suecessor of Necho, is RA-NUFR-ILEAT,  Pha- 
raoh ? or “ Ra of the good heart.’ In the period 
before the Vith dynasty, when there was but a 
single ring, the use of the word RA was not inva- 
PHAL‘TI abi> [deliverance of Jehovah): riuble, many names not commencing with it, as 
barri; [Vat. Padres] Phalti), The son of SHUFU or KHUFUC, the king of the 1Vth dy- 
Laish of Gallim, to whom Saul gave Michal in mar- nasty who built the Crreat Pyramid. Tt is difficult 
riage after his mad jealousy had driven David forth to determine, in rendering these names, whether 
as an outlaw (1 Sam. xxv. 44). In 2 Sam. iii, 15 the king or the divinity be meant: perhaps in royal 
he is called Pravrien. Ewald (Cesch. iii. 129) | P2Mes no distinction is intended, both Phar:toh 
suggests that this forced marriage was a piece of and Ka ee EAE ; ; 
policy on the part of Saul to attach Phalti to his Nhe word 1 harach occurs generally in the Bible 
house. With the exception of this brief mention and always in the Pentateuch, With no addition, 
of his name, and the touching little episode in |!" the king of Egypt. Sometimes the tille “king 
2 Sam. iii. 16, nothing more is heard of Phalti. of Keypt"? follows it, and in the cases of the last 
Michal is there restored to David. “Her husband | '¥° native kings mentioned, the proper name is 
went with her along weeping behind her to Bahu- added, Pharaoh-Necho, Pharaoh-Hophra, with 
rim, and there, in obedience to Abner's abrupt sometimes the further addition © king (or the king) 
command, © Go, return,” he turns and disappears | 2! Egypt.” It is remarkable that Shishak and 
from the scene. Zerah (if, as we believe, the second were a king of 
Eevpt), and the Ethiopians So and Tirhakah, are 
PHAL’TIEL Grea [deliverance of Je- ae distinetly ealled Pharaoh (the mention of a 
hovah]: badrifaA; Phaltiel). The same as PHALTI| Pharaoh during the time of the Ethiopians prob- 
(2 Sam. iil. 15). ably referring to the Egyptian Sethos), and that 


PHANU’EL (éavovfa: Phunuel). ‘The the latter were forcigners and the former of foreign 


. : : extraction. 
a ea the prophetess of the tribe of Aser | 4. several kings are only mentioned by the title 
‘Luke ii. 36). ; as: : , 


“Pharaoh” in the Bible, it is important to en- 
PHAR’ACIM $ (@apanéu; Alex. bapare:u: | deavor to discriminate them. We shall therefore 
Fanon). The “sons of Pharacim” were among | here state what is known respecting them in order, 
he servants of the lemple who returned with Ze- | -- ——-— — -——--—-- eee: 
eubbabel, according to the list in 1 [sdr. v. 31.|  «@ The kings who bear the former title are chiefly ot 
No corresponding name is found in the parallel | the name Rameses, “ Boru of Ra,” the god of Heliop 
narratives of Ezra and Nehemiah. olis, which renders the title especiany 1ppropriate. 
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2462 PHARAOH PHARAOH 
edding an account of the two VPharaolis whose | position of Joseph had then become changed. 4Jo- 
proper names follow the title. seph spake unto the house of Pharaoh, saying, If 





lL The Pharvoh of Abraham. — The Scripture | now I have found grace in your eyes, speak, I pray 
narrative does not afford us any clear indications | sou, in the ears of Pharaoh, saying, My father made 
for the identification of the Pharaoh of Abraham. |ime swear, saying, Lo, I die: in my grave which | 
At the time at which the patriarch went into have digged for me in the land of Canaan, there 
Meypt, according to Hales’s as well as Ussher’s shalt thou bury me. Now therefore let me go up, 
chronology, it is generally held that the country, |! pray thee, and bury my father, and I will come 
or at least Lower Egypt. was ruled by the Shepherd again, And Pharaoh said, Go up and bury thy 
kines, of Whom the first and most powerful line was | father, according as he made thee swear” (Gen. L 
the AVth dynasty, the undoubted territories vf 4-6). The account of the embalminy of Jacob, in 
which would be first entered by one coming from which we are teld that “ Joseph commanded his 
the east. Manetho relates that) Sdatis, the head (servants the physicians to embalm his father” (ver. 
of this line, estallished at Avaris, the Zoan of the .2', shows the position of Joseph, which is more dis- 
Bible. on the castern frontier, whit appears to have timetly proved by the narrative of the subsequent 
heen a great permanent Gunp, at which he resided journey into Palestine. “ And Joseph went up to 
for pat of cach year. [Zoax.] tt is noticeable bury his father: and with him went up all the ser- 
that Sarah seems to have been taken to | haragh’s | vants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all 
house immediately atter the coning of Abraham: the elders of the land of Egypt, and all the house of 
and if this were not so, vet. on account of his flocks “Jeseph, and his brethren, and his father’s house: 
and herds, the patriarch could seareely have gone ‘only their little ones, and their flocks, and their 
beyond the part of the country which was always | herds, they left in the land of Goshen. And ther 
more or less occupied by nomad tribes. It is also s went up with him both chariots and horsemen: and 
proballe that Pharaoh gave Abraham camels, for it) was a very great company" (7-9). To make 
we read, that: Pharach © entreated Abram well for such an expedition as this, with perhaps risk of 3 
Sarah's sake: and he had sheep, and oxen, and he hostile encounter, would no doubt require special 
asses, and menservants. and maidservants, and she permission, and from Joseph's whole history we ean 
asses, md camels * (Gen. xii. 16), where it appears | understand that he would have hesitated to ask 
that this property was the gift of Phanwoh, and the | favor for himself, while it is most natural that he 
circumstance that the patriarch afterwards held an should have explained that he had no further mo 
Egyptian bondwoman, Hagar, confirms the infer- , tive in the journey. The fear of his brethren that 
enee. Hf so, the present of camels would argue ‘after their father’s death he would take vengeance 
that this Pharach was a Shepherd king, for no} on them for their former cruelty, and his deckn- 
evidence has been found in the seulptures, paint- | tion that he would nourish them and _ their litte 
ings, and inseriptions of Egypt, that in the Pha-: ones, prove he still held a high position. His dying 
raonic ages the camel was used, or even known ! charge does not. indicate that the persecution had 
there and this omission ean be best explained by ' then commenced, and that it had not seems quite 
the supposition that the animal was hateful to the ‘clear from the narrative at the beginning of Ex- 
Keyptians as of great value to their enemies the !odus. It thus appears that Joseph retained his 
Shepherds, ‘position until Jacob’s death; and it is therefore 

The date at which Abraham visited Egypt (ac-! probable, nothing being stated to the contrary, 
cording to the chronology we hold most probable), that the Pharach who made Joseph governor Was 
was about 8. ¢. 2081, which would accord with the !on the throne during the time that he seems to 
time of Salatis, the head of the NVth dynasty, ac- {have held office, twenty-six years. We may sup 
cording to our reckoning. | pose that the “new king” “which knew not Jo 

2. The Pharaoh of Joseph. — The history of ; seph’ (Ex. i. 8) was head of a new dynasty. It 
Joseph contains many particulars as to the Pha- ‘is very unlikely that he was the immediate succes- 
raoh whose minister he became. We first hear of | sor of this Pharaoh, as the interval from the ap 
him as the arbitrary master who imprisoned his | pointment of the governor to the beginning of the 
two servants, and then,on his. birthday-feast, rein- | oppression was not less than eighty years, and prob- 
stated the one and hanged the other. We next jably much more. 
read ot his dreams, how he consulted the magicians The chief points for the identification of the line 
and wise men of Feypt, and on their failing to in- | to which this Pharaoh belonged, are that be wass 
terpret them, by the advice of the chief of the cup- despotic monarch, ruling all Egypt, who followed 
bearers, sent for Joseph from the prison, and after | vy ptian customs, but did not hesitate to set them 
he had heard his interpretation and counsel, chose iuside when he thought fit; that he seems to hare 
him as governor of the country, taking, as it |desired to gain complete power over the Egyptians: 
seems, the advice of his servants. ‘The sudden ad- {and that he favored strangers. These particulars 
yancement of a despised stranger to the highest | certainly appear to lend support to the idea that | 
place under the hing is important as showing his | he was an Egyptianized foreigner rather than an 
absolute power and manner of governing. From | Egyptian; and M. Mariette’s recent discoveries a 
this time we read more of Joseph than of Pharaoh. | Zoan, or Avaris, have positively settled what was 
We are told, however, that Pharaoh liberally re- | the great difficulty to most scholars in the way of 
ceived Joseph's kindred, allowing them to dwell in | this view, for it has been ascertained that the Sbep- 
the land of Goshen, where he had catUe. The last | herds, of at least one dynasty, were so thoroughly 
mention of a Pharaoh in Joseph's history is in the | Egyptianized that they executed monuments of an 
account of the death and burial of Jacob. It has | I-evptian character, differing alone in a peculiarity 
been supposed from the following passage that the | of style. Before, however, we state the main heads 
eo sf of argument in favor of the idea that the Pharaoh 
a It has been erroncously asserted that a hicro-|of Joseph was a Shepherd, it will be well to men- 
tlyphic representing the head and neck of the camel | tion the grounds of the theories that make him a 
# found ou the Egyptian monuments. ‘Egyptian. Baron Bunsen supposed that he ww 
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Sesertesen I., the head of the XIIth dynasty, on 
account of the mention in a hieroglyphic inscription 
of a famine in that king’s reign. This identifica- 
tion, although receiving some support from the 
statement of Herodotus, that Sesostris, a name rea- 
sonably traceable to Sesertesen, divided the land 
and raised his chief revenue from the rent paid by 
the holders, must be abandoned, since the calamity 
recorded does not approach Joseph’s famine in char- 
acter, and as the ave is almost certainly too remote. 
According to our reckoning this king began to reign 
wbout B. c. 2080, and Baron Bunsen places him 
much earlier, so that this idea is not tenable, unless 
we take the lone chronolovy of the Judges, and 
hold the sojourn in Egypt to have lasted 430 years. 
If we take the Rabbinical date of the Exodus, Jo- 
seph’s Pharaoh would have been a king of the 
XVIIfth dynasty, unless, with Bunsen, we 
lengthen the Ilebrew chronology before the Ex- 
odus as arbitrarily as, in adopting that date, we 
shorten it after the Kxodus. To the idea that this 
king was of the NVIIIth dynasty there is this ob- 
jection, which we hold to be fatal, that the monu- 
ments of that line, often recording the events of 
almost every year, present no trace of the remark- 
able circuinstances of Joseph’s rule. Whether we 
take Ussher's or Hales’s «date of the [xodus, Jo- 
geph’s government would fall before the XVIIIth 
dynasty, and during the Shepherd period. (By 
the Shepherd period is generally understood the 
period after the AXIIth dynasty and before the 
XVI{Ith, during which the foreigners were domi- | 
nant over Kzypt, although it is possible that they; 
already held part of the country at an earlier time.) | 
[f, discarding the idea that Joseph's Pharaoh was | 
an Egyptian, we turn to the old view that he was 
one of the Shepherd kings, a view almost inevitable 
if we infer that he ruled during the Shepherd pe- 
riod, we are struck with the fitness of all the circum- 
stances of the Wiblical narrative. These foreien 
rulers, or at least some of them, were Ezyptianized, 
yet the account of Manetho, if we somewhat lessen 
the coloring that we may suppose national hatred 
gave it, is now shown to he correct in making them 
disregard the laws and religion of the country they 
had subdued. They were evidently powerful mili- 
tary despots. As foreigners ruling what was 
treated as a conquered country, if not actually won 
by force of arms, they would have encouraged for- 
eign settlers, particularly in their own especial re- 
gion in the east of Lower Iteypt, where the Pha- 
raoh of Joseph seems to have had cattle (Gen. xvii. 
5,6). It is very unlikely, unless we suppose a 
special interposition of Providence, that an evp- 
tian Pharaoh, with the acquiescence of his counsel- 
ors, should have chosen a Hebrew slave as his chief 
officer of state. It is stated by Eusebius that the! 
Pharaoh to whom Jacob came was the Shepherd 
Apophis; and although it may be replied that this 
identification was simply a result of the adjustinent 
of the dynasties to his view of Hebrew chonoloy, 
it should be observed that he seems to have altered 
the very dynasty of Apophis, both in its number 
(making it the XVI{[th instead of the X Vth), and 
im its duration, as though he were convinced that 
this king was really the Pharaoh of Joseph, and 
must therefore be brought to his time. Apophis 
velonged to the NVth dynasty, which was certainly 
of Shepherds, and the most powerful foreign line, 
fur it seems clear that there was at least one if not 
two nore. ‘This dynasty, according to our view of 
Egvrtinn chronology, ruled for either 284 years 
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(Africanus), or 259 years 10 months (Josephus), 
from about B. c. 2080. If Ifaless chronology, 
which we would slightly modify, be correct, the 
covernment of Joseph fell under this dynasty, fand,] 
commencing about B. Cc. 1876, which would be dur- 
ing the reign of the last but one or perhaps the last 
king of the dynasty, was possibly in the time of 
Apophis, who ended the line according to Africa- 
nus. It is to be remarked that this dynasty is said 
to have been of Pheenicians, aud if so was probably 
of a stock predominantly Shemite, a circumstance 
in perfect accordance with what we know of the 
governinent and character of Joseph’s Pharaoh, 
whose act in making Joseph his chief minister finds 
its parallels in Shemite history, and in that of na- 
tions which derived their customs from Shemites. 
An Ecyptian king would scarcely give so high a 
place to any but a native, and that of the military 
or priestly class; but, as already remarked, this 
may have been due to divine interposition. 

This king appears, as has been already shown, 
to have reigned from Joseph's appointment (or, 
perhaps, sonrewhat earlier, since he was already 
on the throne when he imprisoned his servants), 
until Jacob's death, a period of at least twenty- 
six years, from B.C. cir. 1876 to 1850, and to 
have been the fifth or sixth king of the XVth dy- 
nasty. 

3. The Pharaoh of the Oppression. — The first 
persecutor of the Israelites may be distinguished as 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression, from the second, 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, especially as he com- 
inenced, and probably long carried on, the persecu- 
tion. ITlere, as in the ease of Joseph's Pharaoh, 
there has been difference of opinion as to the line 
to which the oppressor belonged. ‘The general 
view is that he was an [gyptian, and this at first 
sight is a probable inference frum the narrative, if 
the line under which the [sraelites were protected 
be supposed to have been one of Shepherds. The 
Biblical history here scems to justify clearer deduc- 
tions than before. We read that Joseph and his 
brethren and that generation died, and that the 
Israclites multiplied and became very mighty and 
tilled the land. Of the events of the interval be- 
tween Jacob's death and the oppression we know 
alinost nothing; but the calamity to Jphraini’s 
house, in the slaughter of his sons by the men of 
Gath, born as it seems in Egypt [Berti], ren- 
ders it probable that the Israelites had become a 
tributary tribe, settled in Goshen, and beginning 
to show that warlike vigor that is so strong a fea- 
ture in the character of Abraham, that is not want- 
ing in Jacub’s, and that fitted their posterity for 
the conquest of Canaan. The beginning of the op- 
pression is thus narrated: © Now there arose a new 
king over Egypt, whieh knew not Joseph" (ex. i. 8). 
The expression, *a new king’? (comp. another 
king,’ Acts vii. 18), does not necessitate the idea 
of a change of dynasty, but favors it. The next 
two verses are extremely iinportant: ‘ And he said 
unto his people, Behold, the people of the children 
of Israel [are] more and mightier than we: come 
on, let us deal wisely with them; lest they multi- 
ply, and it coine to pass that, when there falleth 
out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and 
fight against us, and [so] get them up out of, the 
land"’ (9,10). Here it is stated that Pharaoh ruled 
a people of smaller numbers and less strength than 
the Israelites, whom he feared lest they should join 
with somne enemics in a possible war in Eevypt, and 
so leave the country. In order to weaken the Is 
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raelites he adopted a subtle policy which is next 
related. Therefore they did set. over them task- 
masters to afffict them with their burdens. And 
they built for Pharaoh treasure cities. Pithon and 
Hevuuses (hl. “Fhe name of the second of these , 
cities has been considered a most important point | 
of evidence. “Thes iiultiplied notwithstanding, and 
the persceution apprurentiv increased. ‘They were 
emploved in trichinahing and other labor connected | 
with building. and perhaps also in making pottery 
(Ps. Ixxaie 6). Uhis bondayve producing no eflect, 
Pharaoh commanced the two Hebrew midwives to 
lafl every male child as it was born; but they de- | 
ecived him, and the people continued to increase. 
He then made a fresh attempt te enfeeble them. 
“And Pharaoh charged all his) people, saying, 
Every son that is born ve shall east into the river, 
and every dauzhter ve shell save alive (22). How 
long this last infamous command was in force we 
do not know, probably but for a short time, unless 
it was constindy evaded, otherwise the number of 
the Israchtes would have been cheeked. It may be 
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{change of line The first king of this name known 
‘was head of the XIXth dynasty, or last king ef the 
i: XVIM{th. According to Manetho's story of the 
Exodus, a story so contradictory to historical truth 
as searcely to he worthy of mention, the Israelites 
left Exypt in the reign of Menptah, who was great 
j grandson of the first Rameses, and son and succes- 
isur of the second. This king is held by some 
' Key ptologists to have reigned about the time of the 
‘Rabbinical date of the E xodus, which is virtually 
the s sane as that which has been supposed to be 
‘obtainable from the genealogies. There is however 
wood reason to place these kings much later; im | 
finch case Rameses I. would be the oppressor; 

‘but then the building of RKaamses could not be 
‘placed in his reign without a disregard of Hebrew 
chronology. But the argument tliat there is no 
jearlier known king Rameses loses much of its 
Wwelgzht when we bear in mind that one of the sons 
of Aiihmes, head of the AXVIIHth dynasty, who 
reiened about two hundred years before Lameses 
iL, ‘hore the same name, besides that very many 


remarked that Aaron was three years older than names of kings of the Shepherd period, perhaps of 
Moses, so that we might sup pose that the command. two whole dynasties, are unknown. Against this 
Was issued iuter his birth: but it must also be ob- one fact, whieh is certainly not to be disregarded, 
served that the ie of the mother of Moses, at his | we inst weivh the general evidence of the history, 
birth. may have been because she lived near a royal | which shows us a king apparently governing a part 


residenee, as appears from the finding of the child | 

by Pharwoh’s daughter. The story of his Xposure 
and reseue shows that even the oppressor’s dangh- 
ter could feel pity, and disobey her father’s com- 
mand; while in her saving Moses, who was to rnin 
her house, is seen the retributive justice that so 
often Inakes the (yrant pass by and even) protect, 
as Pharaoh must have done, the instrument of his 
firture punishment. The etymology of the name of 
Moses does not aid us: if eyptian, it may have 
been given by a foreigner; if foreign, it may have 
heen given by an egyptian to a foreign child. It 
is important that Pharaol’s daughter adopted Mo- 
ses as her son, and that he was taught in all the 
wisdom of Levpt. The persecution continued, 
And it eume to pass in those days, when Moses 
was grown, that he went out unto his brethren, and 
looked on their burdens: and he spied an Key ptian 
siniting an Plebrew, one of his brethren. And he 
looked this way and that way, and when he saw 
that [there was} no man, he slew the Egyptian, 
and hid him in the sand’? Gi. Tf, 12). When 
Pharaoh attempted to slay Moses, he fled into the 
land of Midian. From the statement in Hebrews 
that he © refused to be ealled the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter; choosing rather to suffer atiiction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures. of 
sin fora season; esteeming the reproach of Christ 
erester riches than the treasures in Weypt’? (xi. 
21-26), it is evident that the adoption was no mere 
form, and this is a point of evidenee not to he 
Vehted. While Moses was in’ Midian Pharaoh 
died, and the narrative imphes that this was shortly 
before the events preceding the Exodus. 

This Pharaoh has been generally supposed to 
have been a king of the NVIEIth or XIXth dy- 
nasty; we helieve that he was of a line earlier than 
either, ‘The chief points in the evidence in favor 
of the former opinion are the name of the city Ra- 
amses, whence it has been argued that one of the 
oppressors was a king Rameses, and the probable 


aw iia Moses went to see his people and slew the 
Egyptian, he dovs not seem to have made any journey, 
wad the burying in sand shows that the place was in 


of Egypt, with subjects inferior to the Israelites 
and tearing a war in the country. Like the Pha- 
‘raoh of the Exodus, he seems to have dwelt in 
Lower Egypt, probably at .Avaris.¢ Compare this 
condition with the power of the kings of the later 
part of the XVILIth and of the NIXth dynasties; 
aes of an empire, governing «2 united country 
from which the head of their line had driven the 
1 Shepherds. The view that this Pharaoh was of the 
'bevinning or middle of the XVIEIth dynasty seems 
[at first sight extremely probable, especially if it be 
supposed that the Pharaoh of Joseph was a Shep- 
herd king. The expulsion of the Shepherds at the 
commencement of this dynasty would have natu- 
rally caused an immediate or gradual oppression of 
the Israelites. But it must be remembered that 
what we have just said of the power of some kings 
of this dynasty is almost as true of their predeces- 
sors. The silence of the histerical monuments is 
also to be weighed, when we bear in mind how na- 
merous they are, and that we might expect many 
of the events of the oppression to be recorded if the 
Exodus were not noticed. If we assign this Pha- 
raoh to the age before the XVITIth dynasty, which 
our view of Hebrew chronolugy would probably 
oblige us to do, we have still to determine whether 
he were a Shepherd or an Egyptian. If a Shep 
| herd, he must have been of the NVIth or the 
|XVIth dynasty: and that he was Egy ptianized 
idoes not. afford any argument against this supposi- 
tion, since it appears that foreign kings, whe can 
only be assigned to one of these two lincs, had 
Keyptian names. In corroboration of this view 
we quote a remarkable passage that does not seem 
otherwise explicable: « My people went down 
aforetime into Egypt to sojourn there; and the 
Assyrian oppressed them without cause " (Is. lit 
4): which may be compared with the allusions to 
the [exodus in a prediction of the same prophet 
respecting Assyria (x. 24,26). Our inference is 
strenethened by the discovery that kings bearing 








a part of Egypt like Goshen, encompassed by sandy 
deserts. 
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a name almost certainly an Egyptian translation 
of an Assyrian or Babylonian regal title, are among 
those apparently ef the Shepherd age in the Turin 
Papyrus (Lepsius, Kdneysbuch, taf. xviii. xix. 275, 
285). 

The reign of this king probably commenced a| 
little before the birth of Moses, which we place 
B. C. 1732, and seems to have lasted upwards of 
forty years, perhaps much more. 

4. The Pharaoh of the Hxodus. — What. is 
known of the Pharaoh of the [exodus is rather bio- 
graphical than historical. It does not add much to 
our means of identifying the line of the oppressors 
excepting by the indications of race his character 
affords. His life is spoken of in other articles. 
[PLaGuEs, ete.] His acts show us a man at once 
impious and superstitious, alternately rebelling and 
submitting. At first he seems to have thought 
that his magicians could work the same wonders 
as Moses and Aaron, yet even then he begged that 
the frogs might be taken away, and to the end he 
prayed that a plague might be removed, promising 
a concession to the Israelites, and as soon as he was 
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rantly confounded the Exodus: if they did so 
ignorantly, there would be an argument that this 


event took place during the Shepherd period, which 


was probably in after times an obscure part of the 


annals of Ivypt. 


The character of this Pharaoh finds its parallel 
among the Assyrians rather than the Egyptians. 
The impiety of the oppressor and that of Sennach- 
erib are remarkably similar, though Sennacherib 
seems to have been more resolute in his resistance 
than Pharaoh. ‘This resemblance is not to be 
overlooked, especially as it seems to indicate an 
idiosynerasy of the Assyrians and kindred nations, 
for national character was more marked in an- 
tiquity than it is now in most peoples, doubtless 
because isolation was then general and is now 
special. Thus, the Egyptian monuments show us 
a people highly reverencing their gods and even 
those of other nations, the most powerful kings 
appearing as suppliants in the representations of 
the temples and tombs; in the Assyrian sculptures, 
on the contrary, the kings are seen rather as pro- 
tected by the gods than as worshipping them, so 


respited failed to keep his word. ‘This is not strange; that we understand how in such a country the 
in a character principally influenced by fear, and | famous decree of Darius, which Daniel disoheyed, 
history abounds in parallels to Pharaoh. Llis| could be enacted. Again the Egyptians do not 
vacillation only ended when he lost his army in the! seem to have supposed that their enemies were sup- 
Red Sea, and the Israelites were finally delivered | ported by gods hostile to those of Egypt, whereas 


out of his hand. Whether he himself was drowned , 
has been considered matter of uncertainty, as it 
is not so stated in the account of the Exodus. 
Another passage, however, appears to affirm it (Is. 
exxxvi. 15). It seems to be too creat a latitude 
of criticism either to argue that the expression in 
this passave indicates the overthrow but not the 
death of the king, especially as the Hebrew expres- 
sion *shaked off’? or “threw in” is very literal, 
or that it is only a strung Semitic expression. 
Besides, throughout the preceding history his end | 
is foreshadowed, and is, perhaps, positively foretold | 
in Ex. ix. 15; thouvh this passage may be rendered | 
“Kor now 1 might have stretched out my hand, 
and might have smitten thee and thy people with 
pestilence; and thou wouldest have been cut off 
from the earth,’’ as by Kalisch (Commentary in 
loc.), instead of as in the A. V. 

Although we have already stated our reasons for 
abandoning the theory that places the Exodus under 
the X{Xth dynasty, it may be well to notice an 
additional and conclusive argument for rejecting as 
unhistorical the tale preserved Ly Manetho, which 
makes Menptah, the son of Rameses IL.. the Pha- 
raoh in whose reign the Israelites left Egypt. ‘This 
tale was commonly current in Egypt, but it must 
be remarked that the historian gives it only on the 
authority of tradition. M. Mariette’s recent dis- 
coveries have added to the evidence we already had 
on the subject. In this story th® secret of the 
success of the rebels was that they had allotted to 
them by Amenophis, or Menptah, the city of Avaris 
formerly held by the Shepherds, but then in ruins. 
That the people to whom this place was given were 
working in the quarries east of the Nile is enough 
of itself to throw a doubt on the narrative, for 
there appear to have been no quarries north of 
those opposite Memphis, from which Avaris was 
distant nearly the while length of the Delta; but 
when it is found that this very king, as well as his 
father, adorned the great temple of Avaris, the 
story is seen to be essentially false. Yet it is not 
improbable that some calamity occurred about this 
time, with which the Egyptians willfully or igno- 
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the Assyrians considered their gods as more pow- 
erful than those of the nations they subdued. This 
is important in connection with the idea that at 
least one of the Pharaohs of the oppression was an 
Assyrian. 

Respecting the time of this king we can only say 
that he was reigning for about a year or more before 
the Exodus, which we place B. c. 1652. 

Before speaking of the later Pharaohs we may 
mention a point of weight in reference to the iden- 
tification of these earlier ones. The accounts of 
the campaigns of the Pharaohs of the XVIIIth, 
NIXth, and XXth dynasties have not. been found 
to contain any reference to the Israelites. Hence 
it might be supposed that in their days, or at least 
during the greater part of their time, the Israelites 
were not yet in the Promised Land. There is, 
however, an almost equal silence as to the Ca- 
naanite nations. Thé land itself, KANANA or 
KANAAN, is indeed mentioned as invaded, as 
well as those of KITETA and AMAR, referring to 
the Hittites and Amorites; but the latter two 
must have been branches of those nations seated 
in the valley of the Orontes. A recently discov- 
ered record of Thothmes III. published by M. de 
Rougé, in the Rerue Archéologique (Nov. 1861, 
pp. 344 fF), contains many names of Canaanite 
towns conquered by that king, but not one recog- 
nized as Israelite. These Canaanite names are, 
moreover, on the Israelite borders, not in the heart 
of the country. It is interesting that a great 
battle is shown to have been won by this king 
at Megiddo. It seems probable that the Egvp- 
tians either abstained from attacking the Israelites 
from a recollection of the calamities of the Exo- 
dus, or that they were on friendly terms. It is 
very remarkable that the Egyptians were granted 
privileres in the Law (Deut. xxiii. 7), and that 
Shishak, the first king of Egypt after the Exodus 
whom we know to have invaded the Flebrew terri- 
tories, was of fureign extraction, if not actually a 
foreigner. 

5. Pharaoh, father-in-law of Mered. —In the 
genealogies of the tribe of Judah, mention is nade 
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of the daughter of Pharaoh, married to an Israel- 
ite; ‘‘Bithiah the daughter of a Pharaoh, which 
Mered took’? (1 Chr. iv. 18). That the name 
Pharaoh here probably designates an Egyptian 
king we have already shown, and observed that the 
date of Mered is doubtful, although it is likely 
that he lived before, or not much after, the Exo- 
dus. (Brrinau.] It may be added that the 
name Miriam, of one of the family of Mered (17), 
apparently his sister, or perhaps a daughter by 
Bithiah, suggests that this part of the genealogies 
may refer to about the time of the Exodus. This 
marmave may tend to aid us in determining the 
age of the sojourn in Egypt. It is perhaps less 
probable that an Egyptian Pharaoh would have 
given his daughter in marriage to an Israelite. than 
that a Shepherd king would have done so, before 
the oppression. But Bithiah may have been taken 
in war after the Exodus, by the surprise of a cara- 
van, or in a foray. 

6. Pharaoh, father-in-law of Hadad the Edom- 
tte. — Among the enemies who were raised up 
against Solomon was Hadad, an Edomite of the 
blood rvyal, who had escaped as a child from the 
slauchter of his nation hy Joab. We read of him 
and his servants, “ And they arose out of Midian, 
and came to Paran: and they took men with them 
out of Paran, and they came to Egypt, unto Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt; who gave him an house, and 
appointed him victuals, and gave him land. And 
Hadad found great favor in the sight of Pharaoh, 
so that he gave him to wife the sister of his own 
wife, the sister of Tahpenes the queen. And the 
sister of Tahpenes bare him Genubath his son, 
whom Tahpenes weaned in Pharaoh's house: and 
Genubath was in Pharaoh's household among the 
sons of Pharaoh” (1 K. xi. 18-20). When, how- 
ever, Lladad heard that David and Joab were both 
dead, he asked Pharaoh to let him return to his 
country, and was unwillingly allowed to go (21, 
22). Probably the fugitives took refuge in an 
Egyptian mining-station in the peninsula of Sinai, 
and so obtained guides to conduct them into 
Egypt. There they were received in accordance 
with the Egyptian policy, but with the especial 
favor that seems to have been shown about this 
time towards the eastern neighbors of the Pha- 
raohs, which may reasonably be supposed to have 
led to the establishment of the XXIId dynasty of 
foreign extraction. For the identification of this 
Pharaoh we have chronological indications, and 
the name of his wife. Unfortunately, however, 
the history of Egypt at this time is extremely 
obscure, neither the monuments nor Manetho giv- 
ing us clear information as to the kings. It 
appears that towards the latter part of the XXth 
dynasty the high-priests of Amen, the god of 
Thebes, gained great power, and at last supplanted 
the Rameses family, at least in Upper Egypt. At 
the same time a line of Tanite kings, Manetho's 
XXIst dynasty, seems to have ruled in Lower 
Kyypt. Iron: the latest part of the XXth dynasty 
three houses appear to have reizned at the same 
time. The feeble XXth dynasty was probably 
soon extinguished, but the priest-rulers and the 
Tanites appear to have reigned contemporaneously, 
until they were both succeeded by the Bubastites 
of the XNXIId dynasty, of whom Sheshonk L., the 
Shishak of the Bible, was the first. The monu- 
ments have preserved the names of several of the 
high-priests, perhaps all, and probably of some of 
‘he Tanites; but it is a question whether Mane- 
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tho’s Tanite line does not include some o th 
former, and we have no means of testing the sect 
racy of its numbers. It may be resousbly mp 
pésed that the Pharaoh or Pharaohs spoken of in 
the Bible as ruling in the time of David and Sob- 
mon were Tanites, as Tanis was nearest lo the 
Israelite territory. We have therefore to compare 
the chronological indications of Scripture with the 
list of this dynasty. Shishak, as we have show 
elsewhere, must have begun to reign in about the 
24th or 25th year of Solomon (B. c. cir. 990-08} 
[CuRONOLOGY.] The conquest of Edom prob 
ably took place some 50 years earlier. It my 
therefore be inferred that Hadad fled to s king of 
Egypt who may have ruled at least 25 year. 
probably ceasing to govern before Solomon muasried 
the daughter of a Pharaoh early in his reign; for 
it seems unlikely that the protector of David's 
enemy would have given his daughter to Solomon, 
unless he were a powerless king, which appears ¥a 
not the case with Salomon’s father-in-law. Ths 
would give a reign of 25 years, or 25 -+ 2 spr 
ated from the close of the dynasty by a 
24 or 25 years. According to Africanus, the Bt 
of the XXIst dynasty is as follows: Smendes, 3 
years; Psusennes, 46; Nephelcheres, 4; Amenoths, 
9; Osochor, 6: Psinaches, 9; Psusennes, 14; bet 
Eusebius gives the second king 41, and the last 
35 years, and his numbers make up the sum d 
130 years, which Africanus and he agree In asf 
ing to the dynasty. If we take the numbesd 
Eusebius, Osochor would probably be the Pharch 
to whom Hadad fled, and Psusennes II. the 6 
in-law of Solomon; but the numbers of Africana 
would substitute Psusennes I., and probably Psim- 
ches. We cannot, however, be sure that the rega 
did not overlap, or were not separated by inle- 
vals, and the numbers are not to be co 
reliable until tested by the monuments. The roy 
names of the period have been a 
for any one resembling Tahpenes. If the Fer 
tian equivalent to the similar geographical a 
Tahpanhes, etc., were known, we might . 
sone clew to that of this queen. [TAHPENES; 
TAHPANHES. | In the 

7. Pharaoh, father-in-law of Solomon. — #0 aha 
narrative of the beginning of Solomon's relgt, 
the account of the deaths of Adonijah, Joab, : 
Shimei, and the deprivation of Abiathar, al r 
« And the kingdom was established in pate 
Solomon. And Solomon made affinity wi ce 
raoh king of Egypt, and took Pharsoh’s eee 
and brought her into the city of David, uo 
had made an end of building bis own house, 
the house of the Lorp, and the wall Ee cents 
round about” (1 K. ii. 46, iii. 1). sltogethe 
mentioned before the marriage belong 1g reigh 
to the very c8mmencement of Solomons tr 

: : hich extending 

excepting the matter of Shimel, ie mpletion. 
through three years is carried on to as into tbe 
The mention that the queen was broug 
Solomon’s house, 
were building, 
e not later then th 
en the Temple 


in the fourth 
finished, having been ced in the oun 


year (vi. 1, 37, 38), 
alliance was before . 
idolatry (iii. 3), of ye hich the Egypt From 
not seem to have been one e) appeals that the 
this chronological jgsdication } oe shoot 3 
marriage must have taken place 


an queen d08 
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and 11 years before Shishak’s accession. It must 
be recollected that it seems certuin that Solomon's 
father-in-law was not the Pharaoh who was reign- 
ing when Hadad left Egypt. Both Pharaohs, as 
already shown, cannot yet be identified in Mane- 
tho's list. [PHARAOH’s DAUGHTEK.] ° 

This Pharaoh Ied an expedition into Palestine, 
which is thus incidentally mentioned, where the 
building of Gezer by Solomon is recorded: “ Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt had gone up, and taken Gezer, 
and burnt it with fire, and slain the Canaanites 
that dwelt in the city, and given it [for] a present 
unto his daughter, Solomon's wife’’ (ix. 16). This 
is @ very curious historical circumstance, for it 
shows that in the reign of David or Solomon, more 
probably the latter, an Egyptian king, apparently 
on terms of friendship with the Israelite monarch, 
conducted an expedition into Palestine, and be- 
sieged and captured a Canaanite city. This occur- 
rence warns us against the supposition that similar 
expeditions could not have occurred in earlier times 
without a war with the Israelites. Its incidental 
mention also shows the danger of inferring, from 
the silence of Scripture as to any such earlier expe- 
dition, that nothing of the kind took place. [PAL- 
ESTINE, p. 2291, «.] 

This Egvptian alliance is the first indication, 
after the days of Moses, of that leaning to Egypt 
Which was distinctly forbidden in the Law, and 
produced the most disastrous consequences in later 
times. The native kings of Egypt and the Ethio- 
pians readily supported the Ilebrews, and were un- 
willing to make war upon them, but they rendered 
them mere tributaries, and exposed them to the 
enmity of the kings of Assyria. If the Hebrews 
did not incur a direct punishment for their leaning 
to Egypt, it must have weakened their trust in the 
Divine favor, and paralyzed their efforts to defend 
the country against the Assyrians and their party. 


The next kings of Egypt mentioned in the Bible 
are Shishak, probably Zerah, and So. The first 
and second of these were of the XXIId dynasty, if 
the identification of Zerah with Userken be ac- 
cepted, and the third was doubtless one of the two 
Shebeks of the XX Vth dynasty, which was of Ethiv- 
plans. The XXIJId dynasty was a line of kings of 
foreign origin, who retained foreign names, and it 
1s noticeable that Zerah is called a Cushite in the 
Bible (2 Chr. xiv. 9: comp. xvi. 8). Shebek was 
probably also a foreign name. ‘The title ‘Pha- 
raoh”’ is probably not once given to these kings in 
the Bible, because they were not Egyptians, and 
did not bear Egyptian names. ‘The Shepherd 
Kings, it must be remarked, adopted Egyptian 
names, and therefore some of the earlier sovereigns 
called Pharaohs in the Bible may be conjectured to 
have been Shepherds notwithstanding that they 
bear this title. [Suismak; Zeran; So.] 

8. Pharaoh, the Opponent of Sennacherib. — 
In the narrative of Sennacherib’s war with Heze- 
kiah, mention is made not only of « Tirhakah king 
of Cush,” but also of “ Pharaoh king of Mizraim.” 
Rabshakeh thus taunted the king of Judah for 
having sought the aid of Pharaoh: “Lo, thou 
‘Tustest in the staff of this broken reed, on Egypt; 





@ According to this historian, he was the son of 
?sammetichus [.: this the monuments do not cor- 
‘oborate. Dr. Brugsch rays that he married NEET- 
AKERT, Nitocris, daughter of Psammetichus I. and 
iveen SHEPUN-TEPET, who appears, like her mother, 
© have been the heiress of an Egyptian royal line, 
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whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and 
pierce it: so [is] Pharaoh king of Egypt to all that 
trust in him’ (Is. xxxvi. 6). The comparison of 
Pharaoh toa broken reed is remarkable, as the 
common hieroglyphics for “king,”’ restricted to 
Egyptian sovereigns, SU-TEN, strictly a title of 
the ruler of Upper Egypt, commence with a bent 
reed, which is an ideographic symbolical sign proper 
to this word, and is sometimes used alone without 
any phonetic complement. This Pharaoh can only 
be the Sethos whom Herodotus mentions as the 
opponent of Sennacherib, and who may be reason- 
ably supposed to be the Zet of Manetho, the last 
king of his XXI[[d dynasty. Tirhakah, as an Ethio- 
pian, whether then ruling in Egypt or not, is, 
like So, apparently not called Pharaoh. [T1RHA- 
KAH. 

9. ‘pharaoh Necho. — The first mention in the 
Bible of a proper name with the title Pharaoh is in 
the case of Pharaoh Necho, who is also called Necho 


simply. His name is written Necho, 1253, and 


Nechoh, 7122, and in hieroglyphics NEKU. This 
king was of the Saite XXVIth dynasty, of which 
Manetho makes him either the fifth ruler (Africanus) 
or the sixth (Iusebius). Herodotus calls him Nekés, 
and assigns to him a reign of sixteen years, which is 
confirmed by the monuments.4 Ile seems to have 
been an enterprising king, as he is related to have 
attempted to complete the canal connecting the Red 
Sea with the Nile, and to have sent an expedition 
of Phenicians to circumnavigate Africa, which was 
successfully accomplished. At the commencement 
of his reign (Bb. C. 610) he made war against the 
king of Assyria, and, being encountered on his 
way by Josiah, defeated and slew the king of Judah 
at Megiddo. The empire of Assyria was then 
drawing to a close, and it is not unlikely that 
Necho's expedition tended to hasten its fall. Te 
was marching against Carchemish on the Euphra- 
les, a place already of importance in the annals of 
the ~gvptian wars of the XIXth dynasty (Sel. Pap. 
Sallter, 2). As he passed along the coast of Pal- 
estine, Josiah disputed his passage, probably in 
consequence of atreaty with Assyria. The king of 
Kyypt remonstrated, sending ambassadors to assure 
him that he did not make war upon him, and that 
God was on his side. ‘+ Nevertheless Josiah would 
not turn his face from him, but disguised himself, 
that he might fight with him, and hearkened not 
unto the words of Necho from the mouth of God, 
and came to fight in the valley of Megiddo.’’ Here 
he was wounded by the archers of the king of 
Kgypt, and died (comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 20-24; 2 K. 
xxiii. 29, 30). Necho’s assertion, that he was 
obeying God’s command in warring with the As- 
syrians, seems here to be coufirmed. Yet it can 
scarcely be understood as more than a conviction 
that the war was predestined, for it ended in the 
destruction of Necho’s army and the curtailment 
of his empire. Josiah seems from the narrative to 
have known he was wrong in opposing the king of 
Egypt; otherwise an act so contrary to the Egyp- 
tianizing policy of his house would scarcely have 
led to his destruction and be condemned in the 


and supposes that he was the son of Psammetichus by 
another wife (see Histoire d’ Egypte, p. 252; comp 
248). If he niarried Nitocris, he may have beer 
called by Herodotus by mistake the son of Psamme’: 
ichus. 
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history. Herodotus mentions this battle, relating ‘an army which he had dispatched to conquer Cyrene 
that Necho made war against the Syrians, and was routed, and the Egyptians, thinking he had 
defeated them at Maydolus, after which he took purposely caused its overthrow to gain entire power, 
Cadytis, “a large city of Syria” (ii. 159). There no doubt by substituting mercenaries for native 
ean be no reasonable doubt that Magdvlus is Me-; troops, revolted, and set up Amasis as king. 
giddo, and not the Egyptian town of that name’ Apries, only supported by the Carian and Ionian 
{[Micpo.], but the identification of Cadytis is mercenaries, was routed in a pitched battle. He- 
difficult. It has been conjectured to be Jerusalem, ' rodotus remarks in narrating this, ‘“ It is said that 
and its name has been supposed to correspond to Apries believed that there was not a god who 
the ancient title * the Holy,” PW Iterd, but it is ae aria ear ir cern d 
elsewhere mentioned by Ierodotus as a great coast- }inedom. He was taken prisoner, and Amasis 
town of Palestine near Egypt (ii. 5), and it has fur awhile treated him with kindness, but when 
therefore been supposed to be Gaza. The difficulty ype Egyptians blamed him, “he gave Apries over 
that Gaza is not beyond Megiddo would perhaps be jyty the hands of his former subjects, to deal with 
removed if Herodotus be thoucht to have confounded as they chose. Then the Egyptians took him and 
Meviddo with the Kevptian Magdolus, but this is strangled him” (i. 161-169). In the Bible it is 
not certain. (See Sir Gardner Wilkinson's note | eolitte eae Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, was 
to [hk - ii. 159, ed. Rawlinson. ) Tt seems possible laided by a Pharaoh against Nebuchadnezzar, in 
that Kadytis is the Hittite city KETESH, on the’ pigment of atreaty, and that an army eame out 
Orontes, which was the chief stronghold in Syria’ o¢ Kvpt, so that the Chaldeans were obliged to 
of those captured by the kings of the XVITIth and; pice the sieve of Jerusalem. The city was first 
XIXth dynasties. The Greek historian adds that besieged in tenimbh eae OF Zedekiah, B. c. 590, 
Necho dedicated the dress he wore on these occa- land was captured in his eleventh year, B. c. 588. 
sions to Apollo at the temple of Branchidae (2. ¢.)- i ¢ was evidently continuously invested for a length 
On Josiah’s death his son Jehoahaz was set up by, of time before it was taken, so that it is most prob- 
the people, but dethroned three months afterwards ' ple that Pharaoh's expedition took place during 
by Pharaoh, who imposed on the land the moderate: 599 or 589. ‘There may, therefore, be some doubt 
tribute of a hundred talents of silver and a talent \hother Psammetichus If. be not the king here 
of gold, and putin his place another son of Josiah, “spoken of; but it must be remembered that the 
Eliakim, whose name he changed to Jchoiakim, : goue may be supposed to have lasted some time 
conveying Jehoahaz to Egypt, where he died (2 K. | hetore: the Egyptians could have heard of it and 
xxiii. 30-34; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 1-4). Jehoiakim = ap-, marched to relieve the city, and also that Hophra 
pears to have been the elder son, so that the de-j jay have come to the throne as early as B.C. 
posing of his brother may not have been merely | 599, ‘The Egyptian army returned without effect- 
because he was made king without the permission | jy its purpose (Jer. xxxvii. 5-8; Ez. xvii. 11-18; 
of the conqueror. Necho seems to have soon re- comp. 2 K. xxy. 1-4). Afterwards a remnant of 
turned to Exypt: perhaps he was on his way] the Jows fled to Egypt, and seem to have been 
thither when he deposed Jehoahaz. The army was kindly received. rom the prophecies against 
probably posted at Carchemish, and was there de- Ezvpt and against these fugitives we learn more 
feated by Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of | of (he history of [Jophra; and here the narrative of 
Necho (n. ¢. 607), that king not being, as it seems, | |Terodotus, of which we have given the chief heads, 
then at its head (Jer. xlvi. 1, 2, 6,10). This} is valuable commentary. Ezekiel speaks of the 
battle led to the loss of all the Asiatic dominions of | jproeance of this king in words which strikingly 
Keypt; and it is related, after the mention of the] recall those of the Greek historian. The prophet 
death of Jehoiakim, that «the king of Egypt came describes him as a great crocodile lying in his 
not again any more out of his land: for the king | pivers. and saying «My river [is] mine own, and 1 
of Babylon had taken from the river of Egypt unto | paye are [it] for myself’’ (xxix. 3). Pharaoh 
the river [Euphrates all that pertained to the king | yas to be overthrown and his country invaded by 
of Egypt? (2. K. xxiv. 7). Jeremiah's prophecy | yepuchadnezzar (xxix., xxx., xxxi., xxxii.). This 
of this great defeat by Euphrates is followed by prophecy was yet unfulfilled in B. c. 572 (xxix. 17- 
another, of its consequence, the invasion of Egypt | 99), Jeremiah, in Egypt, yet more distinctly 
itself; but the latter calamity did not occur in the prophesied the end of Pharaoh, warning the Jews, 
reign of Necho, nor in that of his immediate suc-|__ 4 Thug saith the Lorp; Behold, I will give 
cessor, Psaminetichus If., but in that of Hophra, Pharaoh-hophra king of Egypt into the hand of 
and it was yet future in the last king's reign when! pis enemies. and into the hand of them tbat seek 
Jeremiah had been carried into Egypt after the de-| pis jife: as I gave Zedekiah king of Judah into the 
struction of Jerusalem. hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, his 

10. Pharaoh Hophra, — The next king of Egypt | enemy, and that sought his life” (xliv. 30). In 
mentioned in the Bible is Pharaoh Hophra, the | another place, when foretelling the defeat of Necho's 
second successor of Necho, from whom he was sep-| army, the same prophet says, — « Behold, I will 
arated by the six years’ reign of Psammetichus II. | punish Amon in No, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, 
The name Hophra is in hieroglyphics WATI-| with their gods, and their kings; even Pharaoh, 
(P)RATLAT, and the last syllable is equally omit- | and [all] them that trust in him; and I will deliver 
ted by Herodotus, who writes Apries, and by|them into the hand of those that seek their lives, 
Manetho, who writes Uaphris. Ie came to the] and into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Bab- 
throne about 8. c. 58, and ruled nineteen years. | ylon, and into the hand of his servants” (xlvi. 25, 
Herodotus makes him son of Psammetichus II.,] 26). ‘These passages, which entirely agree with 
whom he calls Psammis, and great-grandson of | the account Herodotus gives of the death of Apries, 
Psammetichus I. ‘The historian relates his great | make it not improbable that the invasion of Nehu- 
prosperity, how he attacked Sidon, and fought a| chadnezzar was the cause of that disaffection of his 
battle at seu with the king of Tyre, until at length | subjects which ended in the overthrow and death ¥ 

















PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER 


this Pharaoh. The invasion is not spoken of by any 
eliable profane historian, excepting Berosus (Cory, 
Anc. Frag. 2d ed. pp. 37, 38), but the silence of 
Herodotus and others can no longer be a matter of 
surprise, as we now know from the Assyrian records 
in curteiform of conquests of Egypt either unre- 
corded elsewhere or only mentioned by second-rate 
annalists. No subsequent Pharaoh is mentioned 
in Scripture, but there are predictions doubtless 
referring to the misfortunes of later princes until 
the second Persian conquest, when the proph- 
ecy, “there shall be no more a prince of the land 
of Egypt” (Ez. xxx. 13), was fulfilled. B.S. P. 


PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER; PHA- 
RAOH, THE DAUGHTER OF. Three 
Egyptian princesses, daughters of Pharaohs, are 
mentioned in the Bible. 

1. The preserver of Mcses, daughter of the Pha- 
raoh who first oppressed the Israelites. She ap- 
pears from her conduct towards Moses to have been 
heiress to the throne, something more than ordi- 
dinary adoption seeming to be indicated in the 
passage in Hebrews respecting the faith of Moses 
\xi. 23-26), and the designation « Vharaoli's 
daughter,’ perhaps here indicating that she was 
the only daughter. She probably lived for at least 
forty years after she saved Moses, for it seems to 
be implied in Hebrews (/. c.) that she was living 
when he fled to Midian. Artapanus, or Artabanus, 
a historian of uncertain date, who appears to have 
preserved traditions current among the Eeyptian 
Jews, calls this princess Merrhis, and her father, 
the oppressor, Palmanothes, and relates that she 
was married to Chenephres, who ruled in the 
country above Memphis, for that at that time there 
were many kings of Egypt, but that this one, as it 
seems, became sovereign of the whole country 
(Frag. Hist. Gree. iii. pp. 220 ff.). Palmanothes 
may be supposed to be a corruption of Amenophis, 
the equivalent of Amen-hept the Egyptian name 
of four kings of the X VIIIth dynasty, and also, but 
incorrectly, applied to one of the XIXth, whose 
Egyptian name, Menptah, is wholly different from 
that of the others. No one of these however had, 
as far as we know, a daughter with a name resem- 
bling Merrhis, nor is there any king with a name 
like Chenephres of this time. These kings Amen- 
ophis, moreover, do not belong to the period of 
contemporary dynasties. The tradition is appar- 
ently of little value excepting as showing that 
one quite different from that given by Manctho 
and others was anciently current. [See Pua- 
RAO, 3.] 

2. Bithiah, wife of Mered an Israelite, daughter 
of a Pharaoh of an uncertain age, probably of about 
the time of the Exodus. [See Brruian; Pra- 
RAOH, 5.] 

3. A wife of Solomon, most probably daughter 
of a king of the XXIst dynasty. She was married 
0 Solomon early in his reign, and apparently 
‘reated with distinction. It has been supposed 
hat the Song of Solomon was written on the 
deeasion of this marriage; but the idea is, we think, 
repugnant to sound criticism. She was at first 
yrought into the city of David (1 K. iii. 1), and 





@ Whence our translators borrowed the final i of 
this name does not appear: there is nothing in either 
éf the originals to suggest it. ‘The Geneva Vers. has 
{t too. [The readings given above sufliciently account 
for the form of the word in the common English ver- 
tion, Bir. Grove does not seem to be aware that the 
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afterwards a house was built for her (vii. 8, ix. 24), 
because Solomon would not have her dwell in the 
house of David, which had been rendered holy by 
the ark having been there (2 Chr. viii. 11). [Soe 
PHARAOH, 7.] R. S. P. 


PHA’RAOH, THE WIFE OF. The wife 
of one Pharaoh, the king who received Hadad the 
Kdomite, is mentioned in Scripture. She is called 
“* queen,’’ and her name, Tahpenes, is given. Her 
husband was most probably of the XXIst dynasty 
(TANPENES; PHARAOH, 6.] R. 8. P. 


PHARATHO’NI@ ([Rom. Ald. Comp. 
hapabwul; Alex.] bapabwy; [Sin.! omits ;} Joseph. 
bapadd: Peshito, Pherath: Vulg. Phara). One 
of the cities of Judea fortified by Bacchides during 
his ceutests with Jonathan Maccabeus (1 Mace. 
ix. 50). In both MSS. [see note below] of the 
LXX. the name is joined to the preceding — 
Thamnatha-Pharathon; but in Josephus, the 
Syriac, and Vulgate, the two are separated. 
Ewald (Geschichte, iv. 373) adheres to the former. 
Pharathon doubtless represents an ancient Pirathon, 
though hardly that of the Judges, since that was 
in Mt. Ephraim, probably at Merata, a few miles 
west of Nablus, too far north to be included ix 
Judea properly so called. G. 


PHA’RES (@apés: Phares) PUAREZ or 
PEREZ, the son of Judah (Matt. i. 3; Luke iii 
33). 

PHA’REZ. 1. (PeErEz, 1 Chr. xxvii. 3; 
Puares, Matt. i. 3, Luke iii. 33, 1 Esdr. v. 5), 
(VIS: bapés: Phares, “a breach,” Gen. xxxviii. 
29), twin son, with Zarah, or Zerah, of Judah and 
‘Tamar his daughter-in-law. The circumstances 
of his birth are detailed in Gen. xxxviii. Pharez 
seems to have kept the right of primogeniture 
over his brother, as, in the genealogical lists, his 
name comes first. The house also which he 
founded was far more numerous and_ illustrious 
than that of the Zarhites. Its remarkable fer- 
tility is alluded to in Ruth iv. 12, « Let thy house 
be like the house of Pharez, whom Tamar bare 
unto Judah.’’® Of Vharez’s personal history or 
character nothing is known. We can only speak 
of him therefore as a demarch, and exhibit his 
genealogical relations. At the time of the sojourn 
in the wilderness the families of the tribe of Judah 
were: of Shelah, the family of the Shelanites, or 
Shilonites; of Pharez, the family of the Pharzites; 
of Zerah, the family of the Zarhites. And the sons 
of Pharez were, of Hezron the family of the Hez- 
ronites, of Hamul the family of the Hamulites 
(Num. xxvi. 20, 21). After the death, therefore, 
of Er and Onan without children, Pharez occupied 
the rank of Judah's second son, and moreover, 
from two of his sons sprang two new chief houses, 
those of the Hezronites and Hamulites. From 
Hlezron’s second son Ram, or Aram, sprang David 
and the kings of Judah, and eventually Jesus 
Christ. [GENEALOGY oF JESUS CliRIST.] The 
house of Caleb was also incorporated into the house 
of Hezron [CALEB], and so were reckoned among 
the descendants of Pharez. Another line of Pl.a- 


= OO _—_ 





Vatican manuscript (B) does not contain the Bouks of 
Maccabees. — A.J 

b * Pharez is named there and in ver. 18 for the ad- 
ditional reason that he was the progenitor of Boaz and 
perhaps of the Bethlehemites as a distinct clan. U 
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tez’s descendants were reckoned as sons of Man- 
asseh by the second marriage of Hezron with the 
daughter of Machir (1 Chr. ii. 21-23). In the 
census of the house of Judah contained in 1 Chr. 
iv., drawn up apparently in the reign of Hezekiah 
(iv. 41), the houses enumerated in ver. 1 are Pha- 
rez, Hezron, Carmi, Hur, and Shobal. Of these 
all but Carmi (who was a Zarhite, Josh. vii. 1) 
were descendants of Pharez. Ilence it is not un- 
likely that,as is sugested in the margin of A. V., 
Carmi is an error for Chelubai. Some of the sons 
of Shelah are mentioned separately at vv. 21, 22. 
[PanaAtnH-Moan.] In the reign of David the 
house of Pharez seems to have been eminently dis- 
tinguished. ‘The chief of all the captains of the 
host for the first month, Jashobeam, the son of 
Zabdiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 2, 3), so famous for his 
prowess (1 Chr. xi. 11), and called “the chief 
among the captains’ (#6. and 2 Sam. xxiii. 8), was 
of thé sons of Perez, or Pharez. <A considerable 
number of the other mighty men seem also, from 
their patronymic or gentile names, to have been of 
the same house, those namely who are called Beth- 
lehemites, Paltites (1 Chr. ii. 33-47), Tekoites, 
Netophathites,@ and Ithrites (1 Chr. ii. 53, iv. 7). 
Zabad the son of Ahlai, and Joab, and his )roth- 
ers, Abishai and Asahel, we know were Pharzites 
(1 Chr. ij. 31, 36, 54, xi. 41). And the royal 
house itself was the head of the family. We have 
no means of assigning to their respective families 
those members of the tribe of Judah who are inci- 
dentally mentioned after David's reign, as Adnah, 
the chief captain of Judah in Jehoshaphat’s reign, 
and Jehohanan and Amasiah, his companions (2 
Chr. xvii. 14-16); but that the family of Pharez 
continued to thrive and multiply, we may conclude 
from the numbers who returned from captivity. 
At Jerusalem alone 468 of the sons of Perez, with 
Athaiah, or Uthai, at their head, were dwelling in 
the days of Zerubbabel (L Chir. ix. 4; Neh. xi. 
4-6), Zerubbabel hiniself of course being of the 
family (1 Esdr. v. 5). Of the Ilsts of returned 
captives in I'zr. ii., Neh. vii., in Nehemiah's time, 
the following seem to bave been of the sons of 
Pharez, judviny as before from the names of their 
ancestors, or the towns to which they belonged: 
the children of Bani (zr. ii. 10; comp. 1 Chr. ix. 
4); of Bigvai (ii. 14; comp. Tear. viii. 14); of Ater 
(ii. 16; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 26, 54); of Jorah, or Lar- 
iph (ii. 18: Neh. vii. 24; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 51); of 
Beth-lehem and Netophah (ii. 21, 22; comp. 1 Chr. 
ii. 54); of Kirjath-arim (ii. 25; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 
50, 543); of Harim (ii. 32; comp. 1 Chr. iv. 8); and, 
judging from their position, many of the interme- 
diate ones also (comp. also the lists in zr. x. 25- 
43; Neh. x. 14-27). Of the builders of the wall 
named in Neh. iii. the following were of the house 
of Pharez: Zaccur the son of Imri (v. 2, by com- 
parison with 1 Chr. ix. 4, and [zr. viii. 14, where 
we ought, with many MSS., to read Zaccur for 
Zabbul); Zadok the son of Baana (v. 4, by com- 
parison with 2 Sam. xxiii. 29, where we find that 
Baanah was a Netophathite, which agrees with 
Zadok’s place here next to the Tekoites, since 
Yeth-lehem, Netophah, and Tekoa, are often in close 
juxtaposition, comp. 1 Chr. ii. 54, iv. 4, 5, Ear. ii. 
21, 22, Neh. vii. 26, and the situation of the Ne- 
tophathites close to Jerusalem, among the Benja- 


@ Maharai the Netophathite was however a Zarhite 
‘1 Chr. xxvii. 14), while leldai, or Heled, the descend- 
sot of Othniel, was a Pharzite (1 Chr. xxvii. 15). 
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mites, Neh. xii. 28, 29, compared with the mixture 
of Benjamites with Pharzites and Zarhites in Neh. 
iii. 2-7); the Tekoites (vv. 5 and 27, compared with 
1 Chr. ii. 24, iv. 5); Jehoiada, the son of Paseah 
(v. 6, compared with 1 Chr. iv. 12, where Paseah, 
a Chelubite, is apparently descended from Ashur, 
the father of Tekoa); Rephaiah, the son of Hur (v. 
4, compared with 1 Chr. ii. 20, 50, iv. 4,12, Beth- 
Raphah); Hanun (v. 13 and 30), with the inhabi- 
tants of Zanoah (compared with 1 Chr. iv. 18); 
perhaps Malehiah the son of Rechab (vy. 14, com- 
pared with 1 Chr. ii. 55); Nehemiah, son of Azbuk, 
ruler of Beth-zur (vy. 16, compared with 1 Chr. ii. 
45); and perhaps Baruch, son of Zabba, or Zaccai 
(v. 20), if for Zaccai we read Zaccur as the mene 
tion of “the other, or second, piece *’ makes prob- 
able, as well as his proximity to Meremoth in this 
record piece, as Zaccur was to Meremoth in their 
first pieces (vv. 2, +). 

The table on the opposite page displays the chief 
descents of the house of Pharez, and shows its 
relative greatness, as compared with the other 
houses of the tribe of Judah. It will be observed 
that many of the details are more topographical 
than genealovical, and that several towns in Dan, 
Simeon, and Benjamin, as Eshtaol, Zorah, Ktam, 
and Gibea, seem to have heen peopled with Pharez’s 
descendants. The confusion between the elder and 
younger Caleb is inextricable, and suggests the 
suspicion that the elder Caleb or Chelubai may 
have had no real, but only a genealovical exist- 
ence, intended to embrace all those families who 
on the settlement in Canaan were reckoned to 
the house of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, the 
KXenezite. 

2. (bédpos; [ Vat. apes :] Phares) = PAROSH 
(1 Esdr. viii. 830; comp. Hazr. viii. 3). 

A. C. H. 

PHARIRA (¢apipd; [Vat. bapeida;] Alex. 
bapida: Phasida) = PERIDA or PEKUDA (1 Esdr. 
v. 333). 

PHAWISEES (6apioato: Phariset), a relig- 
ious party or school amongst the Jews at the time 
of Christ, so called from Pevishin, the Aramaic 
form of the Hebrew word Perdshim, “ separated.’’ 
The name does not occur cither in the Old Testa- 
ment or in the Apocrypha; but it is usually con- 
sidered that the Pharisees were essentially the same 
with the Assideans (i. e. chasidim = godly men, 
saints) mentioned in the 1st Book of Maccabees ii. 
42, vii. 18-17, and in the 2d Book xiv. 6. And 
those who admit the existence of Maccabean Psalms 
find allusions to the Assideans in Psalms Lxxix. 2, 
xevil. 10, exxxii. 9, 16, exlix. 9, where chausidim ig 
translated saints’? in the A. V. (See Fiirst's 
Handcorterbuch, i. 420 6.) In the 2d Book of 
Maccabees, supposed by Geiger to have been writ- 
ten by a Pharisee (Urschrift und Uebersetzungen 
der Bibel, p. 226), there are two passages which 
tend to illustrate the meaning of the word ‘ sep- 
arated; ’’ one in xiv. 3, where Alcimus, who had 
been high-priest, is described as having defiled 
himself willfully ‘“in*the times of the mingling” 
— évy rois tis @mipitias xpdvois, — and 
another in xiv. 38, where the zealous Razis is said 
to have been accused of Judaism, “in the former 
times when there was no mingling,” éy tots 
eumpoobev xpdvas THs &uttElas. In both cases 
the expression “ mingling *’ refers to the time when 
Antiochus [piphanes had partially succeeded in 
breaking down the barrier which divided the Jews 
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from his other subjects; and it was in the resolute , would be much greater, if he had not accommo 
determination to resist the adoption of Grecian | dated them, more or less, to Greek ideas, so that 
customs, and the slightest departure from the re-|in order to arrive at the exact truth, not only 
quirements of their own Law, that the “ Separated”? | much must be added, but likewise much of what 
took their rise as a party. Compare 1 Macc. i.{he has written must be retranslated, as it were, 
13-15, 41-49, 62, 63. Subsequently, however | into Hebrew conceptions. Qdly. The New Testa- 
(and) perhaps not wholly at first), this by no! ment, including St. Paul's epistles, in addition te 
means exhausted the meaning of the word “ Phar- | tlt Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. St 
isees."’ Paul had been instructed by an illustrious Rabbi 

A kuowledee of the opinions and practices of | (Acts xxii. 3); he had been a rigid Pharisee (xzifi 
this party at the time of Christ is of great im- | 6, xxvi. 5), and the remembrance of the galling 
portance for entering deeply into the genius of the | bondage from which he had escaped (Gal. iv. 9, 10, 
Christian religion, A cursory perusal of the Gos- |v. 1) was probably a human element in that deep 
pels is sufficient to show that Christ's teaching was | spirituality, and that uncompromising oppesition 
in some respects thoroughly antavonistic to theirs. | to Jewish ceremonial observances, by which he 
He denounced them in the bitterest language; and | preéminently contributed to make Christianity the 
in the sweeping charges of hypocrisy which Ile} religion of the civilized world. 3dly. The first 
mide against them as a class, He might even, at | portion of the Talmud, called the Mishna, or 
first sight, seem to have departed from that spirit |“ second law.’’ This is by far the most important 
of meckness,7 of gentleness in judging others, and {source of information respecting the Pharisees: 
of abstinence from the imputation of improper |and it may safely be asserted that it is nearly im- 
motives, which is one of the most characteristic | possible to have adequate conceptions respecting 
und original charms of his own precepts. See} them, without consulting that work. It is a digest 
Matt. xv. 7, 8, axiii. 5, 13, 14,15, 23; Mark vii. | of the Jewish traditions, and a compendium of the 
6; Luke xi. 42-44, and compare Matt. vii. 1-5, xi. | whole ritual law, reduced to writing in its present 
29, xn. 19, 20: Luke yi. 28, 87-42. Indeed it is | form Rabbi Jehudah the Holy, a Jew of great 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that his repeated | wealth” and influence, who flourished in the 2d 
denunciations of the Pharisees mainly exasperated | century. He succeeded his father Simeon as patr- 
them into taking measures for causing his death: }arch of Tiberias, and held that office at least thirty 
so that in one sense He may be said to have shed! years. The precise date of his death is disputed; 
his blood, and to have laid down his life in pro-|some placing it in a year somewhat antecedent to 
testing avainst their practice and spirit. (See | 194, A. Dp. (see Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, iv. 
especially verses 53, 54 in the lith chapter of | 251), while others place it as late as 220 A.D, 
Luke, which follow immediately upon the narra-| when he would have been about 81 years old (Jost's 
tion of what he said while dining with a Pharisee.) | Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, ii. 
lence to understand the Pharisees is. by contrast, | 118). The Mishna is very concisely written, and 
an aid towards understanding the spirit of uncor- | requires notes. This circumstance led to the Com- 
rupted Christianity. mentaries called Gemara > (i. e. Supplement, Com- 

Authoritics. — The sourecs of information re-| pletion, according to Buxtorf), which form the 
specting the Pharisees are mainly threefold. 1st. |second part of the Talmud, and which are very 
The writings of Josephus, who was himself a Phar-|commonly meant when the word “Talmud” is 
isee (J %t. p. 2), and who in each of his great works | used by itself. The language of the Mishna is 
professes to give a direet account of their opinions | that of the later Hebrew, purely written on the 
(B. J. ii. 8, § 2-145 clat. xviii. 1, § 2, and com- | whole, though with a few grammatical Aramaisms, 
pare xiii. 10, § 5-6, xvii. 2, § 4, xiii. 16, § 2. and and interspersed with Greek, Latin, and Aramaic 
Vit. p. 88). The value of Josephus’s accounts | words which bad become naturalized. The work 





@ This is thus noticed by Milton, from the point of | the Jerusalem Gemara with a Latin translation, and 
view of his own peculiar ecclesiastical opinions: ‘The | three of the Babylonian ; sec, in addition to the vols 
invincible warrior Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reing, | referred to above, vols. xxv. and xxx. Chiartni (Le 
drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as} Talmud de Bahylone trad. en langue frangaise, vols. i., 
are insolent to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff | ii., Leipz. 1881) has translated both the Mishna and 
necks under his flaming wheels. ‘Thus did the true | Gemara of the first treatise in the Talmud (Beracoth, 
prophets of old combat with the false.  Zhus Christ | © Blessings"), and prefixed to it a full account of the 
Himself, the fountain of meekness, found acrimony | Talmud by way of introduction. The treatise Bera- 
enough to be still galling and waxing the prelatical\coth has also been published in the original with 8 
Pharisecs,” — Apology for Smectymnuus. German translation, notes, ete., by E. M. Pinner, 

b There are two Cemaras: one of Jerusalem, in | Berlin, 1842, fol., who bas likewise prefixed to it an 
which there is said to be no passage which can be | Introduction to the Talmud. For an account of the 
proved to he later than the first half of the 4th cen- | various books of the Talmud in English one may se 
tury; and the other of Babylon, completed about 500 | the art. Talmud by S. Davidson in Kitto’s Cyclopedia 
A.D. The latter is the most important, and by far | of Bill. Lit., 3d ed. (1866), iii 988-945; the appendix 
the longest. It was estimated by Chiarini to be fifteen | to Robt. Young's translation of The Ethics of ths 
times as long as the Mishna. The whole of the Gemaras | Fathers (Pirke Aboth), Edinb. 1862; or Dr. J. Nord 
has never been translated ; though a proposal to make | heimer’s article, The Talmud and the Rabbies, in the 
such a translation was brought before the publie by | Aver, Bibl. Repository for Oct. 1889. For fuller in- 
Chiarini (Théorie du Judaisme appliquée dla Reforme | formation about the Talmud, see Wolf, Bibl. Hebraa, 
ves israélites, A. D. 1880). But Chiarini died in 1832. | ii. 657-998, and Pressel’s art. Thalenud in Hersog’s 
Fifteen treatises of the Jerusalem Gemara, and two of | Real-Encyhl. xv. 615-665 ; also the famous art. on the 
the Babylonian, are given, accompnnicd by a Latin | Talmud by E. Deutsch in the Quarterly Review for 
translation, in Ugoliuo’s Thesaurus, vols. xvii.— xx. | Oct. 1807, and an art. by M. Griinbaum in the North 
Home interpret Gemara to be identical in meaning with | Aver. Review for April, 1869. There is a brief, popt- 
Talmud, signifying “ doctrine.” lar account of the Talmud, by Dr. C. E. Stowe, 0 the 

* Ugolini’s Thesuurus contains twenty treatises of | Atlantic Monthly for June, 1868. A 
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ls distributed into six great divisions or orders. {/Shammai flourished somewhat before the birth of 
The first (Zeraim) relates to ‘seeds,”? or produc-|Christ; und, except on the incredible supposition 
tions of the land, and it embraces all mutters con- | of forgeries or mistakes on a very large scale, their 
nected with the cultivation of the soil, and the 'decisions conclusively furnish particulars of the 


disposal of its produce in offerings or tithes. It is 
preceded by a treatise on “ Blessings ”’ (Beracoth). 
The 2d (ved) relates to festivals and their ob- 
servances. The 3d (Nashim) to women, and in- 
cludes regulations respecting betrothals, marriages, 
and divorces. ‘The 4th (Nezihir) relates to dam- 
ages sustained by means of man, beasts, or things; 
with decisions on points at issue between man and 
man in commercial dealings and compacts. ‘The 
dth (Kodashim) treats of holy things, of offerings, 
and of the temple-service. ‘Lhe 6th (Toharéth) 
treats of what is clean and unclean. ‘These 6 
Orders are subdivided into 61 Treatises, as reck- 
oned by Maimonides; but want of space precludes 
describing their contents; and the mention of the 
titles would give little information without such 
description, For obtaining accurate knowledge on 
these points, the reader is referred to Surenhusius’s 
admirable edition of the Mishna in 6 vols. folio, 
Amsterdam, 1698-1703, which contains not only 
a Latin translation of the text, but likewise ample 
prefaces and explanatory notes, including those of 
the celebrated Maimonides. Others imay prefer 
the German translation of Jost, in an edition of 
the Mishna wherein the Hebrew text is pointed; but 
the German is in Hebrew letters, 3 vols. 4to, Berlin. 
[1832-34. There is alsoa German translation, with 
notes, by J. J. Rabe, in 6 vols. 4to, Onolzb. 1760- 
63, a copy of which is in the library of Yale 
College. — A.] And an English reader may ob- 
tain an excellent idea of the whole work from an 
English translation of 18 of its ‘I'reatises by De 
Sola and Raphall, London, 1843. There is no 
reasonable doubt, that although it may include a 
few passages of a later date, the Mishna was com- 
posed, as a whole, in the 2d century, and represents 
the traditions which were current amongst the 
Pharisees at the time of Christ. This may be 
shown in the following way. 1st. Josephus, whose 
autobiography was apparently not written later 
than A. p. 100, the third year of the reign of 
Trajan, is an authority to show that up to that 
period no important change had been introduced 
since Christ’s death; and the general facts of 
Jewish history render it morally impossible that 
there should have been any essential alteration 
either in the reign of ‘Trajan, the epoch of the 
great Jewish revolts in Exypt, Cyrene, and Cyprus; 
or in the reign of Hadrian, during which there 
Was the disastrous second rebellion in Juda. And 
it was at the time of the suppression of this rebel- 
lion that Rabbi Jehudah was born; the tradition 
being that his birth was on the very same day that 
Rabbi Akiba was flayed alive and put to death, 
A. D. 136-137. Qdly. There is frequent reference 
in the Mishna to the sayings and decisions of 
Hillel and Shaminai, the celebrated leaders of two 
schools among the Pharisees, differing from each 
other on what would seem to Christians to he com- 
paratively unimportant points. But Hillel and 
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ae A passage in Deuteronomy (xvii. 8-11) has been 
Ney Abtags 80 as to Servo as a basis for an oral law. 
At passage seems merely to prescribe obedience 


0 the Priests, the Levi tes, and to the judges in civil 
snd criminal matters of con 


wan =A fanciful application of the words Dy 


j general system in force among the Pharisees during 
the period of Christ’s teaching. There is likewise 
| occasional reference to the opinion of Rabbi Gama- 
liel, the grandson of Hillel, and the teacher of St. 
Paul. 3dly. The Mishna contains numerous cere- 
monial regulations, especially in the 5th Order, 
which presuppose that the ‘Temple-service is still 
‘subsisting, and it cannot be supposed that these 
pcre invented after the destruction of the ‘Temple 
'by Titus. But these breathe the same general 
‘spirit as the other traditions, and there is no suffi- 
cient reason for assuming any difference of date 
between the one kind and the other. Hence for 
facts concerning the system of the Pharisees, as 
distinguished from an appreciation of its merits or 
defects, the value of the Mishna as an authority is 
vreater than that of all other sources of informa- 
tion put together. 

teferring to the Mishna for details, it is proposed 
in this article to give a general view of the pecul- 
iarities of the Pharisees; afterwards to notice their 
opinions on a future life and on free-will; and finally, 
to make some remarks on the proselytizing spirit 
attributed to them at the time of Christ. Points 
noticed elsewhere in this Dictionary will be as far 
us possible avoided. Hence information respecting 
Corban and Phylacteries, which in the New ‘Testa- 
ment are peculiarly associated with the Pharisees, 
must be sought for under the appropriate titles. 
See CoRBAN and FRONTLETS. 

I. The fundamental principle of the Pharisees 
common to them with all orthodox modern Jews is, 
that by the side of the written Law regarded as a 
summary of the principles and general laws of the 
Hebrew people, there was an oral law to complete 
and to explain the written Law. It was an article 
of faith that in the Pentateuch there was no precept, 
and no regulation, ceremonial, doctrinal, or leval, 
of which God had not given to Moses all explana- 
tions necessary for their application, with the order 
to transmit them by word of mouth (Klein’s Verde 
sur le Lalmud, p.9). The classical passage in the 
Mishna on this subject is the following: “ Moses 
received the (oral) law from Sinai, and delivered it to 
Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the elders to the 
prophets, and the prophets to the men of the Great 
Synagogue” (Pirke Abdth, i.). This remarkable 
statement is so destitute of what would at the. pres- 
ent day be deemed historical evidence, and would, 
it might be supposed, have been rendered so incred- 
ible to a Jew by the absence of any distinct allu- 
sion @ to the fact in the Old ‘Testament, that it is 
interesting to consider by what process of argument 
the principle could ever have won acceptance. It 
may be conceived in the following way. ‘The Penta- 
teuch, according to the Rabbins, contains 613 laws, 
including 248 commands, and 365 prohibitions; but 
whatever may be the number of the laws, however 
minutely they may be anatomized, or into what- 
ever form they may be thrown, there is nowhere an 


in ver. 11 has favored the rabbinical interpretation. 
In the © Festival Pravers ” of the English Jews, p. 69, 
for Pentecost, it ig stated, of (od, in a prayer, “ He 
explained it (the Law) to his people face to face, and om 


troversy between man and | every point are ninety-eight explanations.” 
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allusion to the duty of prayer, or to the doctrine of 
a future life. ‘The absence of the doctrine of a 
future life has been made familiar to English theo- 
logians by the author of “ The Divine Levation of 
Moses; and the fact is so undeniable, that it is 
needless to dwell upon it farther. The absence of 
any injunction to pray has not attracted equal atten- 
tion, but seems to be almost equally certain. The 
only passage which by any ingenuity has ever been 
interpreted to enjoin prayer is in Ex. xxiii. 25, 
where the words are used, “And ye shall serve 
Jehovah your God.” But as the Pentateuch 
abounds with specific injunctions as to the aode of 
serving Jehovah; by sacritices, by meat-offerings, 
by drink-oflerings, by the rite of circumcision, by 
observing festivals, such as the Sabbath, the Pass- 
over, the feast of weeks, and the feast of taber- 
nacles, by obeying all his ceremonial and moral 
commands, and by leving him, it is contrary to 
sound rules of construction to import into the 
general word “serve ’’ Jehovah the specific mean- 
ing “pray to” Jehovah, when that particular 
mode of service is nowhere distinetly commanded 
in the Law. There being then thus no mention 
either of a future life, or of prayer as a duty,@ 
it would be easy for the Pharisees at a time when 
prayer was universally practiced, and a future lite 
was generally believed in or desired, to argue from 
the supposed inconceivability of a true revelation 
not commanding prayer, or not asserting a future 
life, to the necessity of Moses having treated of 
both orally. And when the principle of an oral 
tradition in two such important points was once 
adinitted, it was easy for a skillful controversialist to 
earry the application of the principle much farther 
by insisting that there was precisely the same evi- 
dence for numerous other traditions having come 
from Moses as for those two; and that it was illog- 
ieal, as well as presuniptuous, to admit the two only. 
and to exercise the right of selection and private 
‘udgment respecting the rest. 

It is not to be supposed that all the traditions 
which bound the Pharisees were believed to be 
direct revelations to Moses on Mount Sinai. In 
addition to such revelations, which were not. dis- 
puted, although there was no proof froin the written 
Law to support. them, and in addition to interpreta- 
tions received from Moses, which were either implied 
in the written Law or to be elicited from them by 
reasoning, there were three other classes of tradi- 
tions. Ist. Opinions on disputed points, which 
were the result of a majority of votes. To this 
class belonged the secondary questions on which 
there was a difference between the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai. 2dly. Decrees made by prophets 
and wise men in different ages, in conformity with 
a saving attributed to the men of the Great Syna- 
govue, Be deliberate in judgment; train up many 
disciples; and make a fence for the Law.’ These 
earried prohibitions farther than the written Law or 
oral law of Moses, in order to protect the Jewish 
people from temptations to sin or pollution. Yor 
example, the injunction, “Thou shalt not seethe a 


@ Mohammed was preceded both by Christianity and 
oy the litest developments of Judaisin: from both of 
which he borrowed much. See, as to Judaism, Geiger's 
wsay, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthum auf- 
renommen? Still, one of the most marked character- 
isnes of the Koran is the unwearied reiteration of the 
luty of prayer, and of the certainty of a future state 
of retribution. 
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kid in his .aoth2r’s milk,” > Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. %; 
Deut. xiv. 21; was interpreted by the oral law to 
mean that the flesh of quadrupeds might not be 
cooked, or in any way mixed with milk for food; 
so that even now amongst the orthodox Jews milk 
may not be eaten for some hours after meat. But 
this was extended by the wise men to the flesh of 
birds; and now, owing to this “ fence to the Law,” 
the admixture of poultry with any milk, or its prep- 
arations, is rigorously forbidden. When once a 
decree of this kind has been passed, it could not be 
reversed ; and it was subsequently said that not 
even Elijah himself could take away anything from 
the 18 points which had been determined on by 
the school of Shammai and the school of Hille. 
3dly. Legal decisions of proper ecclesiastical author- 
ities on disputed questions. Some of these were 
attributed to Moses, some to Joshua, and some to 
Ezra. Some likewise to Rabbis of later date,euch 
as Hillel and Gamaliel. However, although in these 
several ways, all the traditions of the Pharisees were 
not deemed direct revelations from Jehovah, there 
is no doubt that all became invested, more or les, 
with a peculiar sanctity; so that, regarded colle- 
tively, the study of them and the observance of 
them became as imperative as the study and obser- 
vance of the precepts in the Bible. 

Viewed as a whole, they treated men like chil 
dren, formalizing and defining the minutest par- 
ticulars of ritual observances. The expressions of 
“‘ bondage,’”’ of ‘*weak and beggarly elements,” and 
of “ burdens too heavy for men to bear,” faithfully 
represent the impression produced by their multi- 
plicity. An elaborate argument might be advanced 
for many of them individually, but the sting of 
them consisted in their aggregate number, which 
would have a tendency to quench the fervor and 
the freshness of a spiritual religion. They varied 
in character, and the following instances may be 
viven of three different classes: 1st, of those which, 
admitting certain principles, were points reasonable 
to define ; 2dly, of points defined which were 
superfluously particularized; and 3dly, of points 
defined where the discussion of them at all was 
superstitious and puerile. Of the first class the 
very first decision in the Mishna is a specimen 
It defines the period up to which a Jew is bound, 
as his evening service, to repeat the Shema. The 
Shema is the celebrated passage in Deut. vi. 4-9, 
commencing, “ Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God 
is one Lord, and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, end 
with all thy might.’ It is a tradition that every 
Israelite is bound to recite this passage twice in the 
twenty-four hours, morning and evening — for which 
authority is supposed to be found in verse 7, where 
it is said of these words, ‘“‘ Thou shalt talk of them 
. « « « when thou liest down and when thou risest 
up.” The compulsory recitation of even these words 
twice a day might be objected to as leading to 
formalism; but, accepting the recitation as a relig- 
ious duty, it might not be unreasonable that the 
range of time permitted for the recitation should be 





> Although this prohibition occurs three times, 00 
light is thrown upon its meaning by the context. Tae 
most probable conjecture is that given under the herd 
of Ipotatry (ii. 1129 a), that it was aimed againtt 
some practice of idolaters. Mr. Laing gives a similar 
explanation of the Christian prob ibition in Scandinavis 
against eating horse-flesh. 
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defined. The following is the decision on this point 
in the Mishna, Beracoth i.: ‘From what time do 
they recite the Shema in the evening? From the 
time that the priests are admitted to eat their obla- 
tions till the end'of the first watch. ‘The words of 
Rabbi Eliezer: but the wise men say, up to mid- 
night. Rabban Gamaliel says, until the column of 
dawn has arisen. Case: His sons returning trom 
a house of entertainment said, We have not yet 
recited the Shema; to whom he said, If the column 
of dawn has not yet arisen, you are bound to recite 
it. But not this alone; but wherever the wise men 
have said ‘to midnight,’ their injunction is in force 
until the column of dawn has arisen. ... . If so, 
why did the wise men say till midnight? In order 
to keep men far from transgression.’’ The following 
is an instance of the second class. It relates to the 
lighting candles on the eve of the Sabbath, which 
is the duty of every Jew: it is found in the Mishna, 
in the treatise Shabbath, c. ii., and is printed in 
the Hebrew and English Prayer-Book, according 
to the form of the German and Polish Jews, p. 66, 
from which to avoid objections, this translation, 
and others, where it is possible, are taken. “ With 
what sort of wick and oil are the candles of the 
Sabbath to be lighted, and with what are they not 
to be lighted? They are not to be lighted with 
the woolly substance that grows upon cedars, nor 
with undressed flax, nor with silk, nor with rushes, 
nor with leaves out of the wilderness, nor with 
moss that grows on the surface of water, nor with 
pitch, nor with wax, nor with oil made of cotton- 
seed, nor with the fat of the tail or the entrails of 
beasts. Nathan Hamody saith it may be lighted 
with boiled suet; but the wise men say, be it boiled 
or not boiled, it may not be lighted with it. It 
may not be lighted with burnt oil on festival-days. 
Rabbi Ishmael says it may not be lighted with 
train-oil because of honor to the Sabbath; but the 
wise men allow of all sorts of oil: with mixed oil, 
with oil of nuts, oil of radish-seed, oil of fish, oil 
of gourd-seed, of resin and gum. Rabbi Tarphun 
saith they are not to be lighted but with oil of 
olives. Nothing that grows out of the woods is 
used for lighting but flax, and nothing that grows 
out of woods doth not pollute by the pollution of a 
tent but flax: the wick of cloth that is doubled, 
and has not been singed, Rabbi Kleazar saith it 
is unclean, and may not be lighted withal; Rabbi 
Akibah saith it is clean, and may be lighted withal. 
A man may not split a shell of an egy and fill it 
with oil and put it in the socket of a candlestick, 
because it shall blaze, though the candlestick be 
of earthenware; but Rabbi Jehudah permits it: 
if the potter made it with a hole through at first, 
it is allowed, because it is the same vessel. No 
man shall fill a platter with oil, and give it place 
next to the lamp, and put the head of the wick in 
a platter to make it drop the oil; but Rabbi 
Jehudah permits it.’’ Now in regard to details 
of this kind, admitting it was not unreasonable to 
make some regulations concerning lighting candles, 
it certainly seems that the above particulars are 
teo minute, and that all which was really essential 
could have been brought within a much smaller 
compass. édly. A specimen of the 3d class may 
be pointed out in the beginning of the treatise on 
‘estivals (Jfoed), entitled Betzah, an ‘yg, from 
the following case of the egg being the first point 
discussed in it. We are gravely informed that 

‘an egg laid or. a festival may be eaten, accord- 
tng to the school of Shammai; but the school of 
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Hillel says it must not be eaten.” In order to 
understand this important controversy, which re- 
minds us of the two parties in a well-known work. 
who took their names from the end on which each 
held that an egy ought to be broken, it must be 
observed that, for a reason into which it is unne- 
cessary to enter at present, it was admitted on all 
hands, both by the school of Hillel and the school 
of Shammai, that if a bird which was neither to be 
eaten nor killed laid an egg on a festival, the egg 
was not to beeaten. ‘The only point of controversy 
was respecting an egg laid by a hen that would be 
afterwards eaten. Now the school of Hillel inter- 
dicted the eating of such an egg, on. account of a 
passage in the Sth verse of the 16th chapter of 
exodus, wherein Jehovah said to Moses respecting 
the people who gathered manna, “ on the sixth day 
they shall prepare that which they bring in.’ For 
it was inferred from these words that on a common 
day of the week a man might “prepare”? for the 
Sabbath, or prepare for a feast-day, but that he 
might not prepare for ¢he Sabbath on a feast-day, 
nor for a feast-day on the Sabbath. Now, as an 
egg laid on any particular day was deemed to have 
been ‘ prepared ’’ the day before, an egy laid ona 
feast-day following a Sabbath might not be eaten, 
because it was prepared on the Sabbath, and the 
eating of it would involve a breach of the Sabbath. 
And although all feast-days did not fall on a day 
following the Sabbath, yet as many did, it was 
deemed better, ex mayort cautela, “as a fence to 
the Law,”’ to interdict the eating of an egg which 
had been laid on any feast-day, whether such day 
was or was not the day after the Sabbath (see 
Surenhusius's wWishna, ii, 282). Ina world wherein 
the objects of human interest and wonder are nearly 
endless, it certainly does seem a degradation of 
human intelligence to exercise it on matters so 
trifling and petty. 


In order, however, to observe regulations on 
points of this kind, mixed with others less objec- 
tionable, and with some which, regarded from a 
certain point of view, were in themselves individu- 
ally not unreasonable, the Pharisees formed a kind 


of society. A member was called a chabér (2M), 
and those among the middle and lower classes who 
were not members were called ‘the people of the 
land,” or the vulgar. Each member undertook, in 
the presence of three other members, that he would 
remain true to the laws of the association, ‘The 
conditions were various. One of transcendent im- 
portance was that a member should refrain from 
everything that was not tithed (comp. Matt. xxiii. 
23, and Luke xviii. 12). The Mishna says, “ He 
who undertakes to be ¢rusticorthy (a word with a 
technical Pharisaical meaning) tithes whatever he 
eats, and whatever he sells, and whatever he buys, 
and dues not eat and drink with the people of the 
land.” This was a point of peculiar delicacy, for 
the portion of produce reserved as tithes for tho 
priests and Levites was holy, and the enjoyment of 
what was holy was a deadly sin. Hence a Phari- 
see was bound, not only to ascertain as a buyer 
whether the articles which he purchased had been 
duly tithed, but to have the same certainty in re- 
gard to what he eat in his own house and when 
taking his meals with others. And thus Christ, 
in eating with publicans and sinners, ran counter 
to the first principles, and shocked the most deep- 
ly-rooted prejudices, of Pharisaism; for, independ- 
ently of other obvious considerations, He ate and 
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drank with “the people of the land,’’ and it would 
have been assumed as undoubted that He partook 
on such occasions of food which had not been duly 
uthed. 

Perhaps some of the most characteristic laws of | 
the Pharisees related to what was clean ((dhdér) and 
unclean (td). Among all oriental nations there 
has been a certain tendency to symbolism in relig- 
ion: and if any symbolism is admitted on such a 
subject, nothing is more natural than to symbolize 
purity and cleanliness of thought by cleanliness of 
person, dress, and actions. Again, in all climates. 
but especially in warm climates, the sanitary ad- 
vantages of such cleanliness would tend to confirm 
and perpetuate this kind of symbolism; and when 
once the principle was conceded, superstition would 
be certain to attach an intrinsic moral value to the 
rigid observance of the symbol. In addition to 
what might be explained in this manner, there arose 
among the Jews — partly from opposition to idola- 
trous practices, or to what savored of idolatry, 
partly from causes which itds difficult at the pres- 
ent day even to conjecture, possibly from mere 
prejudice, individual antipathy, or strained fanciful 
analovies — peculiar ideas concerning what was 
clean and unclean, which at first sight might ap- 
pear purely conventional. But, whether their ori- 
gin was symbolical, sanitary, religious, fanciful, or 
conventional, it was a matter of vital importance to 
a Pharisee that he should be well acquainted with 
the Pharisaical regulations concerning what was 
clean and what was unclean; for, as among the 
modern Hindous (some of whose customs are very 
similar to those of the Pharisees), every one tech- 
nically unclean is cut off from almost every relig- 
ious ceremony, so, according to the Levitical Law, 
every unclean person was cut off from all religious 
privileges, and was regarded as defiling the sanctu- 
ary of Jehovah (Num. xix. 20; compare Ward's 
Mindoo Llistory, Literature, and Religion, ii. 147). 
On principles precisely similar to those of the 
Levitical laws (Lev. xx. 25, xxii. 4-7), it was pos- 
sible to incur these awful religious penalties either 
by eating or by touching what was unclean in the 
Pharisaical sense. In reference to eading, independ- 
ently of the slaughtering of holy sacrifices, which is 
the subject of two other treatises, the Mishna con- 
tains one treatise called Cholin, which is specially 
devoted to the slauchtering of fowls and cattle for 
domestic use (see Surenhusius, v. 114; and De Sola 
and Raphall, p. 325). One point in its very first 
section is by itself vitally distinctive; and if the 
treatise had contained no other regulation, it would 
still have raised an insuperable barrier between the 
free social intereourse of Jews and other nations. 
This point is, “that any thing slaughtered by a 
heathen should be deemed unfit to be eaten, like the 


a At the present day a strict orthodox Jew may not 
eat meat of nny animal, unless i¢ has been killed by a 
Jewish butcher. According to Mr. I. Disraeli (The 
Genius of Judaism, p. 154). the huteher searches the 
animal for any blemish, and, on his approval, causes 
a leaden seal, stunped with the Hebrew word caéshur 
(lawful), to be attached to the meat, attesting its 
“cleanness.” Mr. Disraeli hkewise points out that in 
aferudotus (ii. 88) a seal is recorded to have been used 
for a similar purpose by Egyptian priests, to attest 
shat a buil about to be sacrificed was “clean,” xaOa- 
pos. The Greek and Hebrew words are perhaps akin 
XD origin, s and th being frequently interchanged in 
fangunre. 

& The Egyptians appear to have had ideas of “ un- 
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carcase of an animal that had died of itself, and Wke 
such carcase should pollute the person who carried 
it.’ @ On the reasonable assumption that under 
such circumstances animals used for food would be 
killed by Jewish slaughterers, regelations the most 
minute are laid down for their guidance. In ref- 
erence likewise to toyching what is unclean, the 
Mishna abounds with prohibitions and distinctions 
no less minute; and by far the greatest portion of 
the 6th and last “Order ”’ relates to impurities con- 
tracted in this manner. Referring to that “Order” 
for details, it may be observed that to any one fresh 
from the perusal of them, and of others already ad- 
verted to, the words «Touch not, taste not, handle 
not,” seem a correct but almost a pale summary of 
their drift and purpose (Col. ii. 21); and the stem 
antagonism becomes vividly visible between them 
and Him who proclaimed boldly that a man was 
defiled not by anything he ate, but by the bad 
thoughts of the heart alone (Matt. xv. 11); and who, 
even when the guest of a Pharisee, pointedly ab- 
stained from washing his hands before a meal, in 
order to rebuke the superstition which attached a 
moral value to such a ceremonial act. (See Luke 
xi. 37-40; and compare the Mishna vi. 480, where 
there is a distinct treatise, Fadaim, on the wash- 
iny of hands.) 6 

It is proper to add that it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that the Pharisees were wealthy 
and luxurious, much more that they had degener- 
ated into the vices which were imputed to some of 
the Roman popes and cardinals during the 2X 
years preceding the Reformation. Josephus com- 





pared the Pharisees to the sect of the Stoics. He 
says that they lived frugally, in no respect giv- 


ing in to luxury, but that they followed the leader 
ship of reason in what it had selected and trans- 
mitted as a good (Ant. xviii. 1,§ 3). With this 
agrees what he states in another passage, that the 
Pharisees had so much weight witk the multitude, 
that if they said anything against a king or a high- 
priest they were at once believed (xiii. 10, § 5); far 
this kind of influence is more likely to be obtained 
by a religious body over the people, through aus- 
terity and self-denial, than through wealth, luxury, 
and self-indulgence. Although there would be 
hypocrites among them, it would be unreasonable 
to charge all the Pharisees as a body with hypoc- 
risy, in the sense wherein we at the present day 
use the word. A learned Jew, now living, changes 
against them rather the holiness of works than hyp- 
ocritical holiness — Werkheiligkeit, nicht Schein- 
heiligkeit (Uerzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, 
iii. 359). At any rate they must be regarded as 
having been some of the most intense formalists 
whom the world has ever seen; and looking at the 
average standard of excellence among mankind, it 





cleanness ” through tasting, touching, and handling, 
precisely analogous to those of the Levitical Law and 
of the Pharisees. The priests would not endure even 
to look at beans, deeming them not clean. wopigorres 
ov KaBapdv me elvat Somprov (xa8apeéw is the Greek 
word in the LXX. for takér). ‘No Egyptian,” says 
Herodotus, ** would salute a Greek with o kiss, nor 
use a Greek knife, or spits, or cauldron; or taste the 
meat of an ox which had been cut by a Greek knife 
They drank out of bronze vessels, rinsing them perpet- 
ually, And if any one accidentally touched a pig, be 
would plunge into the Nile, without stopping to up- 
dress * (Herodot. ii. 87, 41, 47). Just as the Jews re- 
gurded all other nations, the Egyptians mgarded all 
other nations, including the Jows : namely, 4s unclean. 
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nearly certain that men whose lives were spent 
in the ceremonial observances of the Mishna, would 
cherish feelings of self-complacency and spiritual 
pride not justified by intrinsic moral excellence. 
The supercilious contempt towards the poor publi- 
can, and towards the tender penitent love that 
bathed Christ’s feet with tears, would be the natu- 
ral result of such a system of life. 

It was alleged against them, on the highest spir- 
itual authority, that they ‘made the word of God 
of none effect by their traditions.”” This would be 
true in the largest sense, from the purest form of 
religion in the Old Testament being almost incom- 
patible with such eudless forms (Mic. vi.8); but it 
was true in another sense, from some of the tradi- 
tions being decidedly at variance with genuine re- 


ligion. ‘The evasions connected with Corban are 
well known. ‘To this may be added the following 


instances: It is a plain precept of morality and 
religion that a man shall pay his debts (Ps. xxxvii. 
21); but, according to the treatise of the Mishna 
called Avodah zarah, i. 1, a Jew was prohibited 
from paying money to a heathen three days before 
any heathen festival, just as if a debtor had any 
business to meddle with the question of how his 
creditor might spend his own money. In_ this 
way, Cato or Cicero might have been kept for a 
while out of his legal rights by an ignoble Jewish 
money-dealer in the ‘Transtiberine district. In 
some instances, such a delay in the payment of 
debts might have ruined a heathen merchant. 
Again, it was an injunction of the Pentateuch that 
an Israelite should “love his neighbor as himself’ 
(Lev. xix. 18); and although in this particular 
passage it might be argued that by ‘‘ neighbor” 
was meant a brother Israelite, it is evident that 
the spirit of the precept went much farther (Luke 
x. 27-29, &.). In plain violation of it, however, 
a Jewish midwife is forbidden, in the Avodah za- 
rah, ii. 1, to assist a heathen mother in the labors 
of childbirth, so that through this prohibition a 
heathen mother and child might have been left to 
perish for want of a Pharisee’s professional assist- 
ance. A great Roman satirist, in holding up to 
view the unsocial customs of the Roman Jews, spe- 
cifies as two of their traditions that they were not 
to show the way, or point out springs of water to 
any but the circumcised. 
 Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses, 
Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Queesituin ad fontem solos deducere verpos.” 
JUVENAL, xiv. 102-4. 


Now the truth of this statement has in our times 
been formally denied, and it seems certain that 
neither of these particular prohibitions is found in 
the Mishna; but the regulation respecting the 
Jewish midwives was more unsocial and cruel than 
the two practices referred to in the satirist’s lines ; 
and individual Pharisees, while the spirit of antag- 
onism to the Romans was at its height, may have 
supplied instances of the imputed churlishness, al- 


a At least five different explanations have been sug- 
gested of the passage John ix.2. Ist. That it alludes 
to a Jewish doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
edly. That it refers to an Alexandrine doctrine of the 
preéxistence of souls, but not to their transmigration. 
8dly. That the words mean, “ Did this man sin, as the 
Greeks say, or did his parents sin, as we say, that he 
was born blind?” 4thly. That it involves the Rab- 
binical idea of the possibility of an infunt’s sinning in 
aie mother’s womb. 6thly. That it is founded on the 
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though not justified by the letter of their traditions. 
In fact, Juvenal did really somewhat understate 
what was true in principle, not of the Jews uni- 
versally, but of the most important religious party 
among the Jews, at the time when he wrote. 

An analogy has been pointed out by Geiger (p. 
104) between the Pharisees and our own Puritans; 
and in some points there are undoubted features of 
similarity, beginning even with their names. Both 
were innovators: the one against the legal ortho- 
doxy of the Sadducees, the others against [pisco- 
pacy. Both of them had republican tendencies: 
the Pharisees glorifying the otlice of rabbi, which 
depended on learning and personal imerit, rather 
than that of priest, which, being hereditary, de- 
pended on the accident of birth; while the Puri- 
tans in England abolished monarchy and the right 
of hereditary legislation. Even in their zeal for 
religious education there was some resemblance: 
the Pharisees exerting themselves to instruct dis- 
ciples in their schools with an earnestness never 
equaled in Rome or Greece; while in Scotland the 
Puritans set the most brilliant example to modero 
Europe of parochial schools for the common peo- 
ple. But here comparison ceases. In the most 
essential points of religion they were not only not 
alike, but they were directly antagonistic. The 
Pharisees were under the bondage of forms in the 
manner already described; while, except in the 
strict observance of the Sabbath, the religion of 
the Puritans was in theory purely spiritual, and 
they assailed even the ordinary forms of Popery and 
Prelacy with a bitterness of language copied from 
the denunciations of Christ avainst the Pharisees. 

If. In regard to a future state, Josephus pre- 
sents the ideas of the Pharisees in such a light to 
his Greek readers, that whatever interpretation his 
ambiguous language might possibly admit, he ob- 
viously would have produced the impression on 
Greeks that the Pharisees believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls. ‘Thus his statement respecting 
thein is, “¢ They say that every soul is imperishable, 
but that the soul of good men only passes over (or 
transmigrates) into another body — petaBaiverv 
eis Erepoy g@ua— While the soul of bad men is 
chastised by eternal punishment’ (2B. J. ii. 8, § 
14; compare iil. 8, § 5, and Ant. xviii. 1, § 3, and 
Boettcher, De /nferis, pp. 519, 552). And there 
are two passages in the Gospels which might coun- 
tenance this idea: one in Matt. xiv. 2, where Herod 
the tetrarch is represented as thinking that Jesus 
was Jolin the Baptist risen from the dead (though 
a different culor is given to Herod’s thoughts in 
the corresponding passage, Luke ix. 7-9); and 
another in John ix. 2, where the question is put 
to Jesus whether the blind man himself@ had 
sinned, or his parents, that he was born blind ? 
Notwithstanding these passages, however, there 
does not appear to be sufticient reason for doubting 
that the Pharisees believed in a resurrection of the 
dead very much in the same sense as the early 


predestinarian notion that the blindness from birth 
was 0 preceding punishment for sins which the blind 
man afterwards committed : just as it has been sug- 
gested, in a remarkable passage, that the death before 
1688 of the Princess Anne’s infant children (three in 
puniber) was a preceding punishment for her subse- 
quent abandonment of her father, James IT. See 
Stewart's Philosophy, vol. ii. App. vi., and the Com: 
mentaries of De Wette and Liicke, ad locum. 
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Christians. 
Paul's statement to the chief prieats and council 
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(Acts xxiii. 6), that he was a Pharisee, the son of 
a Pharisee, and that he was called in question for! the traditions of the elders. 


This is most in accordance with St. | 
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enjoined in the Pentateuch, but inelnded: those 
fabulously supposed to have been orally transmitted 
by Moses on Mount Sinai, and the whole body of 
They included, in 


the hope and resurrection of the dead —a state-| fact, all those ceremonial ‘“ works,” against the 


ment which would have been peculiarly disin-| 


genuous, if the [’harisees had merely believed in 
the transinigration of souls: and it is likewise 
almost implied in Christ’s teaching, which does 
not insist on the doctrine of a future life as any- 
thing new, but assumes it as already adopted by 
his hearers, excepts by the Sadducees, although he 
condemns some unspiritual conceptions of its nature 
ax erroneous (Matt. xxii. 80: Mark xii. 25; Luke 
xx. 34-36). On this head the Mishna is an illus- 
tration of the ideas in the Gospels, as distinguished 
from any mere transmigration of souls; and the; 
peenliar phrase, «the world to come,” of which 6 
aiwy 5 épxduevos was undoubtedly only the trans- 
lation, frequently oceurs in it (SZTT par, 
Aroth, ii. 7, iv. 16; comp. Mark x. 80; Luke xviii. 
30). This phrase of Christians, which is anterior 
to Christianity, but which does not oceur in the 
Q. T., though fully justified by certain passages to 
be found in some of its latest books, is essentially 
different from Greek conceptions on the same sub- 
ject; and generally, in contradistinction to the 
purely temporal blessings of the Mosaic legislation, 
the Christian ideas that this world is a state of 
probation, and that every one after death will have 
to render a strict account of his actions, were ex- 
pressed by Pharisees in language which it is im- 
possible to misunderstand: ** This world may be 
likened to a court-yard in comparison of the world 
to come; therefore prepare thyself in the ante- 
chamber that thou mayest enter into the dining- 
room” (-lroth, iv. 16). Everything is given to 
man on security, and a net Is spread over every 
living creature; the shop is open, and the mer- 
chani eredits; the book is open, and the hand 
records; and whosoever chooses to borrow may 
come and borrow: for the collectors are continually 
going rouud daily, and obtain payment of man, 
whether with his consent or without it; and the 
judgment is true justice; and all are prepared for 
the feast’? (Alroth, iii. 16). & Those who are born 
are doomed to die, the dead to live, and the quick 
to he judged; to make us know, understand, and 
be informed that He is God: Te is the Former, 
Creator, Intelligent Being, Judge, Witness, and 
suing Party, and will judge thee hereafter. Blessed 
be He; for in his presence there is no unrighteous- 
ness, forgetfulness, respect of persons, nor accept- 
ance of a bribe; for everything is his. Know also 
that everything is done according to the account, 
and let not thine evil imagination persuade thee 
that the grave is a place of refuge for thee: for 
against thy will wast thou formed, and against 
thy will wast thou born; and against thy will dost 
thou live, and against thy will wilt thou die; and 
against thy will must thou hereafter render an 
account, aid receive judgment in the presence of 
the Sup* me King of kings, the Holy God, blessed 
is I4e”’ (Avoth, iv. 22). Still it must he borne in 
mia that the actions of which such a strict 
account was to be rendered were not merely those 
referred to by the spiritual prophets [saiah and 
Micah (Is. i. 16, 17; Mic. vi. 8), nor even those 





@ Tho earliest fext in support of the expression is 
serhaps the new heavens and the new earth ”’ prom- 


eflicacy of which, in the deliverance of the human 
soul, St. Paul so emphatically protested. 


III. In reference to the opinions of the Phar- 
isees concerning the freedon) of the will, a 
arises from the very prominent position which they 
occupy in the accounts of Josephus, whereas noth- 
ing vitally essential to the peculiar doctrines of 
the Pharisees seems to depend on those opinions, 
and some of his expressions are Greek, rather than 
Hebrew. ‘There were three sects of the Jews,” 
he says, “‘ which had different conceptions respect- 
ing human affairs, of which one was called Phar- 
isees, the second Sadducees, and the third Essenes. 
The Pharisees say that some things, and not all 
things, are the work of fate; but that some things 
are in our own power to be and not to be. But 
the Essenes declare that Fate rules all things, and 
that nothing happens to man except by its decree. 
‘The Sadduceces, on the other hand, take awy 
Fate, holding that it is a thing of nought, and 
that human affairs do not depend upon it; buat in 
their estimate all things are in the power of our 
selves, as being ourselves the causes of our good 
things, and meeting with evils through our om 
inconsiderateness "’ (comp. xviii. 1, § 8, and BJ. 
ii. 8, § 14). On reading this passage, and the 
others which bear on the same subject in Jose- 
phus’s works, the suspicion naturally arises that 
he was biassed by a desire to make the Greeks 
helieve that, like the Greeks, the Jews had phi 
losophical sects amongst themselves. At any rate 
his words do not represent the opinions as they 
were really held by the three religious parties 
We may feel certain, that the influence of Jats 
was not the point on which discussions respecting 
free-will turned, though there may have been dif- 
ferences as to the way in which the interposition 
of God in human affairs was to be regarded. Thus 
the ideas of the Essenes are likely to have been 
expressed in language approaching to the words of 
Christ (Matt. x. 29, 30, vi. 25-34), and it is very 
difficult to believe that the Sadducees, who accepted 
the authority of the Pentateuch and other books 
of the Old Testament, excluded God, in their con- 
ceptions, from all influence on human actions. 
On the whole, in reference to this point, the opin- 
ion of Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, iii. 509) seems 
not improbable, that the real difference betweeo 
the Pharisees and Sadducees was at first practical 
and political. He conjectures that the wealthy 
and aristocratical Sadducees in their wars and 
negotiations with the Syrians entered into matters 
of policy and calculations of prudence, while the 
zealous Pharisees, disdaining worldly wisdom, laid 
stress on doing what seemed right, and on leaving 
the event to God: and that this led to differences 
in formal theories and metaphysical statements. 
The precise nature of those differences we do not 
certainly know, as no writing of a Sadducee oD 
the subject has been preserved by the Jews, and 
on matters of this kind it is unsafe to trust un 
reservedly the statements of an adversary. [SAD- 
DUCEES. } 





ised by Isainh (Is. Ine. 17-22). Compare Dan. vil. 7 
ii. 44; 1s. xxvi. 19. 


an) 


PHARISEES 
IV. In reference to the spirit of proselytism | 
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intrinsic value, is not inserted in this article. See 


among the Pharisees, there is undisputable author-! likewise Brucker’s Historia Critica Philosophie, 


tty for the statement that it prevailed to a very 
great extent at the time of Christ (Matt. xxiii. 

15); and attention is now called to it on account 
of its probable importance in having paved the 
way for the early diffusion of Christianity. The 
district of Palestine, which was long in proportion | 
to its breadth, and which yet, from Dan to Beer- | 
sheba, was only 160 Roman miles, or not quite 148 | 
English miles long, and which is represented as: 
having been civilized, wealthy, and populous 1,000 ; 
years before Christ, would under any circtunstances 
have been too small to continue maintaining the 
whole growing population of its children. But, 

through kidnapping (Joel iii. 6), through leading 
into captivity by military incursions and victorious 
enemies (2 K. xvii. 6, xviii. 11, xxiv. 15; Am. i. 

6, 9), through flight (Jer. xliii. 4-7), through com- 
merce (Joseph. Ant. xx. 2, § 3), and probably 
through ordinary emigration, Jews at the time of 

Christ had become scattered over the fairest por- 
tions of the civilized world. On the day of Pente- 

cost, that great festival on which the Jews suppose 
Moses to have brought the perfect Law down from | 
heaven (Festival Prayers for Pentecost, p.6), Jews | 
are said to have been assembled with one accord in 

one place at Jerusalem, “ from every region under 
heaven.”” Admitting that this was an oriental 
hyperbole (comp. John xxi. 25), there must have 
beer. some foundation for it in fact; and the enu- 
meration of the various countries from which Jews 
are said to have been present gives a vivid idea 
of the widely-spread existence of Jewish commiu- 
nities. Now it is not unlikely, though it cannot 
be proved from Josephus (Ant. xx. 2, § 3), that 
missions and organized attempts to produce con- 
versions, although unknown to Greek philosophers, 

existed among the Pharisees (De Wette, /-xegetis- 
ches ITandbuch, Matt. xxiii. 15). But, at any rate, 

the then existing regulations or customs of syna- 
gocues afforded facilities which do not exist now 

either in synagogues or Christian churches for pre- 
senting new views to a congregation (Acts xvil. 2; 

Luke iv. 16). Under such auspices the prosely- 
tizing spirit of the Pharisees inevitably stimulated 

a thirst for inquiry, and accustomed the Jews to 

theological controversies. Thus there existed pre- 

cedents and favoring circumstances for efforts to 


sionaries, a Jew by race, a Pharisee by education, 
a Greek by language, and a Roman citizen by 
birth, preaching the resurrection of Jesus to those 
who for the most part already believed in the resur- 
rection of the dead, confronted the elaborate ritual- 
system of the written and oral law by a pure 
spiritual religion: and thus obtained the covpera- 
tion of many Jews themselves in breaking down 
avery barrier between Jew, Pharisee, Greek, and 
Roman, and in endeavoring to unite all mankind 
by the brotherhood of a common Christianity. 

Literature. —In addition to the New Testa- 
ment, Josephus, and the Mishna, it is proper to 
read Epiphanius Adversus Hureses, lib. I. xvi.; 
and the notes of Jerome to Matt. xxii. 23, xxiii. 
3, &c., though the information given by both these 
writers is very imperfect. 

In modern literature, sce several treatises in 
“golino’s Thesaurus, vol. xxti.; and Lightfoot’s 
Tore: Hebraice on Matt. iii. 7, where a curious 
cabbinicui description is given of seven sects of 
Pharisees, which, from its being destitute of any 


make proselytes, when the greatest of all 


ii. 744-759; Milman’s /Zistory of the Jews, ii. 71; 
Ewald’s Geschichté des Volkes /srael, iv. 415-419; 
and the Jahrhundert des Heils, p. 5, &. of Gfrorer, 
who has insisted strongly on the importance of thie 
Mishna, and has made great use of the Talmud 
generally. See also the following works by modern 
learned Jews: Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums 
und seiner Sckten, i. 196; Gratz, Geschichte der 
Juden, iii. 508-518 ; Herzfeld, Geschiehkte des 
Volkes Jisrael, iii. 358-362 ; and Geiger, Ur- 
schiift und Cebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 103, &e. 
E. T. 

* Additional Literature. — See Grossmann, De 
Judecorum Disciplina Arcani, Part. 1, 2, Lips. 
1833-34; De Pharisaismo Judworum Alexandrino 
Commentatio, Part. 1-3, ibid. 1846-50; De Colle- 
gio Pharisworum, ibid. 1851. Biedermann, Phar- 
isaer wu. Sadducder, Zurich, 1854. Reuss, art. 
Pharisder, in Herzog’s Real-Lncyhl. xi. 496-509. 
Geicer, Sadducder ue Pharisder, from the Jiid. 
Leitschr. f. Wiss. u. Leben, Breslau, 1863; see 
also his Das Judenthum u. seine Geschichte, Qe 
Aufl. ibid. 1865. Delitzsch, Jesus u. //illel (against 
Renan and Geiger), Erlangen, 1866. Ginsburg, 
art. Pharisees in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Lit, 3d 
ed., 1866. T. Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, 
Zurich, 1867, i. 251-272. J. Derenbourg, /’ssai 
sur Uhist. et la geogr. de la Palestine, Paris, 1867, 
i. 119-144, 452 1 A. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeit- 
geschichte, lleidelb. 1868, i. 117-133. A. 


PHA’ROSH (WY 8 [a flea]: &b00s: Pha- 
vos). Vlsewhere PArosu. The same variation is 
found in the Geneva Version (Izr. viii. 3). 

PHAR’PAR (ME N5 [swift, rapid, Ges., 
First], 7. e. Parpar: [Rom. dappap ; Vat.] 
4Adapoa; Alex. Pupdapa: Pharphar). The 
second of the two “rivers of Damascus ’? — Abana 
and Pharpar— alluded to by Naaman (2 K. v. 
12). 

The two principal streams in the district of Da- 
mascus are the Barada and the Awa): in fact, 
there are no others worthy of the name of “river.” 
There are good grounds for identifying the Barada 
with the Abana, and there seems therefore to be no 
alternative but to consider the Away as being the 
Pharpar. But though in the region of Damascus, 
the Away has not, like the Barada, any connection 
with the city itself. It does not approach it nearer 
than 8 miles, and is divided from it by the ridyve 
of the Jebel slswad. It takes its rise on the S. I. 
slopes of Lfermon, some 5 or 6 miles from Beit 
Jenn, close to a village called Arny, the name of 
which it bears during the first part of its course. 
It then runs 8S. . by Ae/r Mauwar and Sasa, but 
soon recovering itself by a turn northwards, ulti- 
mately ends in the Bahret Iijaneh, the most 
southerly of the three lakes or swamps of Damascus, 
nearly due cast of, and about 40 miles from, the 
point at which it started. The Awa has been 
investigated by Dr. Thomson, and is described by 
him in the Bibliotheca Sacra for May, 1849; see 
also Robinson (Brbl. Jes. iii. 447, 448). It, is evi- 
dently much inferior to the Barada, for while that 
is extraordinarily copious, and also perennial in the 


a The A at the commencement of this name sug- 
gests the Hebrew definite article; but no trace of it 
appears in the Hebrew MSS. 
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nottest seasons, this is described as a small lively 4 


stream, not unfrequently dry in the lower part of 
its course. Qn the maps of Kiepert (1856) and 
Van de Velde (1858) the name of Wady Barbar 
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booty, and also refit, the whole region having been 
anciently so thickly covered with wood as to give 
the name of Pityusa to the town. Fora time the 
Phaselites confined their relations with the Pam- 


is found, apparently that of a valley parallel to the | phylians to the purposes just mentioned; but they 


Arny near Acfr Hawear; but what the authority 
for this is the writer has not succeeded in discoy- 
ering. Nor has he found any name on the maps 
or in the lists of Dr. Robinson answering to Tud- 


rah 3. by which Pharpar is rendered in 
ay) I 


the Arabic version of 2 K. y. 12. 

The tradition of the Jews of Damascus, as re- 
ported by Schwarz (54, also 20, 27), is curiously 
subversive of our ordinary ideas regarding these 
streams. “They call the river Fijeh (that is the 
Barada) the Pharpar, and give the name Amana 
or Karmion (an old Valmudie name, see vol. i. p- 
2) toa stream which Sehwarz describes as run- 
ning from oa fountain called cl Burady, 14 niles 
from Beth Pyane (Beit Jenn), ina N.E. direction, 
to Damascus (see also the reference to the Nubian 
geographer by Gesenius, Thes. 1132 a). What is 
intended by this the writer is at a luss to know. 

G. 

PHARZITES, THE (STE [patr., see 
Phatez]: 6 Papeci: [Vat.] Alex. apes: Phar- 
esta). The descendants of Pharez, the son of 
Judah (Num. xxvi. 20). They were divided into 
two branches, the Hezronites and the Hamulites. 

PHASE’AH (TID9 [lame, Ges.; born at the 
Passover, Furst]: Peon; Alex. (beacon: FA.] 
gan: Phasce), Pastan 2 (Neh. vii. 51). 

PHASPF’LIS (@aanais: Phasclis). A town 
on the coast of Asia Minor, on the confines of 
Lyeia and Pamphylia, and consequently aseribed 
by the ancient writers sometimes to one and some- 
times to the other. Its commeree was consider- 
able in the sixth century B. ¢., for in the reign of 
Amasis it was one of a number of Greek towns 
which carried on trade somewhat in the manner 
of the Hanseatie confederacy in the Middle Ages. 
They had a common temple, the Hellenium, at 
Naucratis in Egypt, and nominated mpoararat for 
the regulation of commercial questions and the 
decision of disputes arising out of contracts, like 
the preud hommes of the Middle Ages, who presided 
over the courts of pie powder (pieds poudrés, ped- 
lars) at the different staples. In later times Phase- 
lis was distinguished as a resort of the Pamphylian 
and Cilician pirates. Its port was a convenient 
one to make, for the lofty mountain of Solyma 
(now Takhtalu), which backed it at a distance of 
only five miles, is nearly 8,000 feet in height, and 
constitutes an admirable landmark from a great 
distance. Phaselis itself stood on a rock of 50 or 
100 feet elevation above the sea, and was joined to 
the main by a low isthmus, in the middle of which 
was a lake, now a pestiferous marsh. On the 
eastern side of this were a closed port and a road- 
stead, and on the western a larger artificial harbor, 
formed by a mole run out into the sea. The 
remains of this may still be traced to a considerable 
extent below the surface of the water. The ma- 
suury of the pier which protected the small eastern 
port is nearly perfect. In this sheltered position 
the pirates could lie safely while they sold their 
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@ Such is the meaning of the word Pharpar, treated 
us Hebrew, according to Gesenius and First. Dr. 
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subsequently joined the piratical league, and suf- 
fered in consequence the loss of their independence 
and their town lands in the war which was waged 
by the Roman consul Publius Servilius Isauricus in 
the years 77-75 B. c. But at the outset the Ro- 
mans had to a great extent fostered the pirates, by 
the demand which sprang up for domestic slaves 
upon the change of manners brought about by the 
spoliation of Carthage and Corinth. It is said 
that at this time many thousand slaves were passed 
through Delos — which was the mart between Asia 
and Europe—in a single day; and the proverb 
srew up there, "Europe, xatdwAeucov' éedoi' 
wavTa mwémpata:t. But when the Cilicians had 
acquired such power and audacity as to sweep the 
seas as far as the Italian coast, and interrupt the 
supplies of corn, it became time to interfere, and 
the expedition of Servilius commenced the work 
which was afterwards completed by Pompey the 
Great. 


It is in the interval between the growth of the 
Cilician piracy and the Servilian expedition that 
the incidents related in the First Book of Macca- 
bees occurred. ‘The Romans are represented as 
requiring all their allies to render up to Simon the 
high-priest any Jewish exiles who may have taken 
refuge among them. After naming Ptolemy, De- 
metrius (king of Syria), Attalus (king of Perga- 
mus), Ariarathes (of Pontus), and Arsaces (of Par- 
thia), as recipients of these missives, the author 
adds that the consul also wrote eds adgas ras 
X#pas xal Saupdun (Grotius conjectures Aau- 
yaw, and one MS. has Mecavlogn) wal Smaptid- 
Tas Kal els AjjAov Kal els Muvdov ka) els Strvava 
kal eis thy Kaplay kat eis Sduov rad els thy 
TlaupvuaAiay kal els thy Avklay Kad eis ‘AAuKap- 
vaoady, Kal eis ‘Pédov kal eis DagnAisa ral 
eis K@ xal eis Sidnv nal eis “Apadov xal els 
éptuvav kal Kvidov, xal Kuxpov nal Kuphyny 
(1 Mace. xv. 23). It will be observed that all the 
places named, with the exception of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, lie on the highway of marine traffic be- 
tween Syria and Italy. ‘The Jewish slaves, whether 
kidnapped by their own countrymen (Ex. xxi. 16) 
or obtained by raids (2 K. v. 2), appear in early 
times to have been transmitted to the west coast 
of Asia Minor by this route (see Ez. xxvii. 13: 
Joel iii. 6). 

The existence of the mountain Solyma, and a 
town of the same name, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Phaselis, renders it probable that the 
descendants of some of these Israelites formed a 
population of some importance in the time of 
Strabo (Herod. ii. 178; Strab. xiv. e. 3; Liv. 
xxxvii. 23; Mela, i. 14; Beaufort, Xaramania, pp. 
53-56). J. W. B. 


PHAS’IRON: (bacipdy; [Sin. Sacepwr'] 
Phaseron; Pasiron), the name of the head of an 
Arab tribe, “the children of Phasiron” (1 Mace. 
ix. 66), defeated by Jonathan, but of whom noth- 
ing more is known. B. F. W. 


PHAS’SARON (Paccotpos ; [Vat. dao~ 





Pusey, however (Comm. on Amos {. 8), renders 
*€ crooked.” 


PHEBE 


gooos; Ald. daccapdy:] Phasurius). 
(1 Esdr. v. 25). 


PHE’BE. ([Puase.] 


PHE’NICE. 1. See Prratnice, Pucentcra. 
2. More properly Pitden1x (Polmg, Acts xxvii. 12), 
though probably our translators meant it to be 
pronounced Pheénice in two syllables, as Gpposed to 
Phenicé (fowinn, Acts xi. 19) in three. 

The place under our present consideration was a 
town and harbor on the south coast of CrerE: 
and the name was doubtless derived from the Greek 
word for the palm-tree, which Theophrastus says 
was indigenous in the island. [PALM-rree.} The 
ancient notices of Phoenix converge remarkably to 
establish its identity with the modern Lutro.  Be- 
sides Ptolemy's lonuitudes, we have Pliny’s state- 
ment that it was (as Lutro is) in the narrowest 
part of the island. Moreover, we find applied to 
this locality, by the modern Greeks, not only the 
word Phinika, which is clearly Phenic, but also 
the words Anopolis and Aradena. Now Stephanus 
Byzantinus says that Anopolis is the same with 


PasnuR 


Aradene, and Flierocles says that Aradena is the 


same with Pheenix. The last authority adds also 
that the island of CLAUDA is very near. We sce 
further that all these indications correspond exactly } 
with what we read in the Acts. St. Paul's ship 
was at Farr ILAVENS, which is some miles to the 
E. of Lutro; but she was bound to the westward, 
and the sailors wished to reach Phoenix (xxvii. 
8-12); and it was in making the attempt that they 
were caught by the gale and driven to Clauda (ibid. 
13-16). 


Still there were till lately two difficulties in the ! 


matter: and the recent and complete removal of 
them is so satisiactory, that they deserve to be 
mentioned. T'irst, it used to be asserted, by per- 
sons well acquainted with this coast, that there is | 
no such harbor bereabouts at all affording a safe 
anchorage. ‘This is simply an error of fact. The 
matter is set at rest by abundant evidence, and 
especially by the late survey of our own officers, an 
extract from whose drawing, showing the excel- 
lent. soundings of the harbor, was first published 
(1852) in the first edition of the Life and Lpistles | 
of St. Paul, ii. 332. An account by recent travel- 


lers will be found in the second edition of Smith's ; 


Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, p. 256. The 
other difficulty is a verbal one. The sailors in the 
Acts describe Phoenix as Aiméva rhs Kpntijs 
BAérovTa Kara AiBa Kal Kata yapov, Whereas | 
Lutro is precisely sheltered from these winds. But 
it ought to have been remembered that seamen do 
not recommend a harbor because of its exposure | 
to certain winds; and the perplexity is at once 
removed either by taking «ard as expressing the 
direction in which the wind blows, or by bearing 
in mind that a sailor speaks of everything from his 
own point of view. The harbor of Phoenix or 
Lutro does “look” from the water toward the 
land which incloses it — in the direction of “ south- 
west and northwest.”’ J.S. U. 


* Mr. Twistleton’s article on Phenice, in some 
earlier copies of the Dictionary, was superseded 
(except a few sentences) by that of Dr. Towson 
(as would seem) on account of his different inter- 
pretation of BAérovra Kata AiBa, etc. (see above}. 
Mr. T. maintains that the words can mean only 
that “the harbor looked to the southwest and 
north west,”’ and will not bear any other explaua- 
tion. 
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opinion, which seems to exclude the supposition 
that Lutro and Phenice are the same. 

Mr. Smith (Voyage and Shijncreck of Pau, 

p. 87 fF, 3d ed.) and Dean Alford (on Acts xxvii. 
12) understand xara of the direction whither aud 
not whence, and thus identify Phenice with the 
modern Lutro. Captain Spratt of the Royal Navy 
(Travels and Researches in Crete, ii. 249. Lond. 
1865) assigns yvood reasons for this identification, 
though, strangely enough, he separates Kara AiBa, 
ete., Altowetlior from the question. [Te urges that 
che name Phineka (from oivg) is still current 
fas applied to Lutro, and also that a Latin inserip- 
tion found at Lutro, dating from the emperor 
Nerva (A. D. 96-98), shows that ships from Alex- 
andria (see Acts xxvii. 6) resorted to this harbor. 
It is the only one, says this navigator, on the south 
of Crete which affords a safe winter refuge. In- 
stead, however, of referrine BAérovra . .- 
xe@pov to the opening of the harbor, he under- 
jstands it of the course of the voyave from Fair 
[lavens to Phenice, namely, first southwest and 
then bevond Coane Littinus for the rest of the way 
northwest. According to that view we Jearn ab- 
solutely nothing from the text respecting the situa- 
}tion of the harbor. But BAémovra agreeing with 
Ameéva shows that the point of observation must 
he the port, and not the vessel. 

It will he noticed that the above writers (How- 
son, Smith, Alford, Spratt), who assume Lutro and 
Phenice to be the same, by no means azree in their 
mode of reconciling Luke's languave with that con- 
clusion. The argument on this side of the question 
would be stronger if that disagreement did not exist. 
Dr. Lechler represents in part a still different opin- 
jon. [fe accords with those who understand Karé& 
AiBa and the like (correctly we think) of the quarter 
whence the winds blow; but sugyests that Luke 
‘may be stating here only the common opinion or 

report in rec: urd to P henice, and not his own testi- 

‘mony; for Paul's ship did not reach Phenice, and 
ithe historian had no personal knowledge on the 
subject (see his Der Apostel Geschichten, p. 400, 
ste Aufl., 1869). For a fuller criticism on this 
‘topic, see the writer's Commentary on Acts, pp. 
420-422 (2d ed.). 

The case is certainly not without its difficulty. 

Amonz the possibilities are that Lutro and Phenice 
may nol be the same; or, that Luke deviates here 
somewhat from the ordinary usage in speaking of 
| winds; or, that the coast-line of the harbor may 
have chaneed in the course of time. The state- 
ments both of Pashley (Travels in Crete, Lond. 
| 1837) and of Spratt show that upheavals and sub- 
merezences have been frequent in Crete. We do not 
presuune at present to decide the question. — HI. 


PHER’ESITES (bepe aia : Pherezet), 1 
sdr. vill. G9; == Perizzires; comp. Fear. ix. 1. 
PHEREZITE: PHEREZITES (5 depe- 
Catos: Pherezeus; Pherezet), Jud. v.16; 2 Esdr. 
i 2. The latter of these passages contains a 
statement in accordance with those of Gen. xii. 
7, xxxiv. 30; Judy. i. 4, &., noticed under 

PERIZZITE. 
[Pr- 


* PHI-BE’SETH, Ezek. xxx. 
RESETU. | 

PHI’CHOL (Sd.p (strong, mighty, First] 
Samar. 9D YD: @iyédr; Alex. dior; Joseph. 
@ixodos: Phichol), chief captain of the army of 








17. 


Scholars generally have heretofure held this | Abimelech, king of the Philistines of Gerar in the 
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days of both Abraham (Gen. xxi. 22, 32) and Isaac ' 


(xxvi. 26). Josephus mentions him on the second 
secasion only. On the other hand the LXX. intro- | 
duce Ahuzzath, Abimelech’s other companion, on 
the first also. By Gesenius the name is treated as 
Hebrew, and as meaning the “mouth of all.” By, 
Furst (//andwb. ii. 215 a), it is derived from a 


root 528, to be strong. But Hitzig (Philistder, 
§ 57) refers it to the Sanskrit pitschula, a tama- 
risk, pointing out that Abraham had planted a! 
tamarisk in Beersheba, and comparing the name | 
with Elah, Berosus, Tappuach, and other names 
of persons and places signifying different kinds of 
trees; and with the name iyados, a village of 
Palestine (Joseph. .Iné. xii. 4, § 2), and @iyaAla in 
Greece. Stark (Giza, ete., p. 96) more cautiously 
aveids such speculations. ‘The natural conclusion | 
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Philadelphia (Macfarlane’s 


a river which is probably the Cogamus of antiquity, 
and falls into the Wadis-tchai (the Hermus) in the 
neighborhood of Sart-Kalesi (Sardis), about 25 
miles to the west of the site of Philadelphia. This 
latter is still represented by a town called .4llah- 
shehr (city of God). Its elevation is 952 feet 
above the sea. The region around is highly vol- 
canic, and geologically speaking belongs to the 
district of Phrygia Catacecaumene, on the western 
edge of which it lies. The soil was extremely 
favorable to the growth of vines, celebrated by 
Virgil for the soundness of the wine they pro- 
duced; and in all probability Philadelphia was 
built by Attalus as a mart for the yvreat wine- 
producing region, extending for 500 stades in length 
by 400 in breadth; for its coins have on them the 
head of Bacchus or a female Baechant. Strabo 
compares the soil with that in the neighborbood 
of Catana in Sicily; and modern travellers describe 
the appearance of the country as resembling a 
billowy sea of disintegrated lava, with here and 
there vast trap-dykes protruding. The original 
population of Philadelphia seems to have been 
Macedonian, and the national character to have 
been retained even in the time of Vliny. There 
was, however, as appears from Rey. iii. 9, a syna- 
gogue of Hellenizing Jews there, as well as a 
Christian Church. ‘l'be locality continued to be 
subject to constant earthquakes, which in the time 
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from these mere conjectures is that Phichol is a 
Philistine name, the meaning and derivation of 
which are lost to us. G. 
* Phichol (whatever its origin) was no doubt a 
military title (like mudir or mushir in the East at 
present), and hence would be expected to recur in 
the history again and again. In speaking of Turk- 
ish officers now the name is very seldom heard, and 
they are known to the public almost exclusively by 
their titles (Thomson’s Land and Book, ii. 352). 
H. 


PHILADELPHIA (4 &:AadéAgeia [broth 
erly love}: Philadelphia), Rev. iii. 7. A town on 
the confines of Lydia and Phrygia Catacecaumene, 
built by Attalus II., king of Pergamus, It was 
situated on the lower slopes of Tmolus, on the 
southern side of the valley of the Ain-e-ghiul Soy 
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of Strabo rendered even the town-walls of Phil- 
delphia unsafe; but its inhabitants held pertins- 
ciously to the spot, perhaps from the profit whieh 
naturally accrued to them from their city being the 
staple of the great wine-district. But the expens 
of reparation was constant, and hence perhaps the 
poverty of the members of the Christian Church 
Kolda. ... ~~ Sti pixpay xers Siva, Rev. 
iii. 8), who no doubt aid a ect of abe "urban 
population, and heavily taxed for public purposes, 
as well as subject to private loss by the destruction 
of their own property. Philadelphia was not of 
sufficient importance in the Roman times to have 
law-courts of its own, but belonged to a jurisdiction 
of which Sardis was the centre. 

It has been supposed by some that Philadelphia 
occupied the site of another town named Callate- 
bus, of which Herodotus speaks, in his account of 
Xerxes’s march, as famous for the production of 4 
sugar from the holcus sorghum and sweetwort (é 
TH &vdpes Snutoepyo méAt ek wuplkns Te Kal mv 

od motedot, Vii. 31). But by the way in which 
ie mentions Callatebus (of which the name is only 
known from him) it would seem to have been not 
far from the Meander, from which the ruins of 4+ 
lah-shehr cannot be less distant than from 30 te 
40 miles, while they are very near the Cogamus. 
The enormous plane-tree, too, which struck Xerxes’ 
attention, and the abundance of the puplen, point 
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aregion well furnished with springs of water, 
which is the case with the northern side of the 
Meander, where Xerxes crossed it, and not so with 
the vicinity of Alluh-shehr. At the same time the 
Persian king, in his two days’ march from Cydrara 


to Sardis, must have passed very near the site of 


the future Philadelphia. (Strab. xii. c. 8, xiii. c. 
4; Virg. Georg. ii. 98; Herod. vii. 31; Plin. //..V. 
y. 29; Arundell, Discoveries in Asia Minor, i. 34, 
&e.; Tchihatcheff, Asve Mineure, p. 237, &c.) 


J. W. B. 
PHILAR’CHES. This word occurs as a 
proper name in A. V. in 2 Mace. viii. 32, where 


it is really the name of an office (6 muAdpxyns = 
5 pvAapxos, “the commander of the cavalry”). 
The Greek text seems to be decisive as to the true 
rendering; but the Latin version (“et Philarchen 
qui cum Timotheo erat . . . '’) might easily give 
rise to the error, which is very strangely supported 
by Grimm, ad loc. BY. W. 


PHILE’MON (4:aAnjuoev [loving, affection- 
ate]: Philemon), the name of the Christian to 
whom Paul addressed his epistle in behalf of Onesi- 
mus. Ile was a native probably of Culossa, or at 
all events lived in that city when the Apostle wrote 
to him; first, because Onesimus was a Colossian 
(Col. iv. 9); and secondly, because Archippus was 
a Colossian (Col. iv. 17), whom Paul associates 
with Philemon at the beginning of his letter 
(Vhilem. 1, 2). Wieseler (Chronologie, p. 452) 
argues, indeed, from Col. iv. 17, that Archippus 
was a Laodicean, but the efrare in that passage, 
on which the point turns, refers evidently to the 
Colossians (of whom Archippus was one therefore), 
and not to the church at Laodicea spoken of in the 
previous verse, as Wieseler without reason assumes. 
[LaopicEA, Amer. ed.] Theodoret (Prvam. in 
Lpist. ad Phil.) states the ancient opinion in say- 
ing that Philemon was a citizen of Colossa, and 
that his house was pointed out there as late as 
the fifth century. The legendary history supplies 
nothing on which we can rely. It is related that 
Philemon beeame bishop of Colossw (Constit. 
Apost. vii. 46), aud died ag a martyr under Nero. 

It is evident from the letter to him that Phile- 
mon was aman of property and influence, since he 
is represented as the head of a numerous house- 
hold, and as exercising an expensive liberality to- 
wards his friends and the poor in general. Tle 
was indebted to the Apostle Paul as the medium 
of his personal participation in the Gospel. All 
interpreters agree in assiyning that significance to 
ceaurdév pot mpocopelActs in Vhilem. 19. It is 
hot certain under what circumstances they becanie 
known toeach other. If Paul visited Colossee when 
he passed through Phrygia on his second mission- 
ary journey (Acts xvi. 6), it was undoubtedly there, 
and at that time, that Philemon heard the Gospel 
and attached himself to the Christian party. On 
the contrary, if Paul never visited that city in per- 
son, a8 many critics infer from Col. ii. 1, then the 
best view is, that he was converted during Paul's 
protracted stay at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10), about 
A. D. 54-57. That city was the religious and 
commercial capital of Western Asia Minor. The 
Apostle labored there with such success that “all 
they who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord 
Jesus.” Phrygia was a neighboring province, and 
among the strangers who repaired to Ephesus and 
bad an opportunity to hear the preaching of Paul, 
tay have been the Colossian Philemon. 


on 
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Paul terms Philemon ouvepyés (ver. 1), which 
may denote a preacher of the word (2 Cor. viii. 23; 
Phil. ii. 25, ete.); but as nothing in the letter in- 
dicates that he performed this service, and as the 
appellation may designate other modes of labor 
(applied to Priscilla, Rom. xvi. 3), it probably 
has not the ofticial sense in this instance. Meyet 
thinks that Vhilemon may have been an_ elder. 
It is evident that,on becoming a disciple, he gave 
ne common proof of the sincerity and power of his 
faith. Hfis character, as shadowed forth in the 
epistle to him, is one of the noblest which the sacred 
record makes known to us. He was full of faith 
and good works, was docile, confiding, grateful, was 
forviving, sympathizing, charitable, and a man who 
on a question of simple justice needed only a hint 
of his duty to prompt him to go even beyond it 
(smep & A€yw woinoers). Any one who studies 
the epistle will pereeive that it aseribes to him 
these varied qualities; it bestows on him a meas- 
ure of commendation, which forms a striking con- 
trast with the ordinary reserve of the sacred writ- 
ers. It was through such believers that the 
primitive Christianity evinced its divine origin, 
and spread so rapidly among the nations. 

Il. B. H. 


PHILE’MON, THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO, is one of the letters (the others are 
ephesians, Colossians, Philippians) which the Apos- 
tle wrote during his first captivity at Kome. The 
arvuments which show that he wrote the Epistle to 
the Colossians in (hat city and at that period, in- 
volve the same conclusion in regard to this; for it 
is evident from Col. iv. 7, 9, as compared with the 
contents of this epistle, that Paul wrote the two 
letters at the same time, and forwarded them to 
their destination by the hands of Tychicus and 
Onesimus, who accompanied each other to Colossee. 
A few modern critics, as Schulz, Schott, Bcttger, 
Meyer, maintain that this letter and the others as- 
signed usually to the first Roman captivity, were 
written duriny the two years that Paul was impris- 
oned at Cesarea (Acts xxii. 35, xxiv. 27). But 
this opinion, though supported by some plausible 
arguments, can be demonstrated with reasonable 
certainty to be incorrect. [COLOSSLANs, PISTLE 
TO THE. ] 

The t¢me when Paul wrote may be fixed with 
much precision. The Apostle at the close of the 
letter expresses a hope of his speedy liberation. 
[le speaks in like manner of his approaching deliv- 
erance, in his Epistle to the Philippians (ii. 23, 24), 
which was written during the same imprisonment. 
Presuming, therefore, that he had good reasons 
for such an expectation, and that he was not dis- 
appointed in the result, we may conclude that 
this letter was written by him about the year 
A. D. 63, or early in A. D. 64; for it was in the 
latter year, according to the best chronologists, 
that he was freed from his first Roman impris- 
onment. 


Nothing is wanting to confirm the genuineness 
of this epistle. The external testimony is unim- 
peachable. It is not quoted so often by the earlier 
Christian fathers as some of the other letters; its 
brevity, and the fact that its contents are not di- 
dactic or polemic, account for that omission. We 
need not urge the expressions in Ignatius, cited ag 
evidence of that apostolic Father’s knowledge and 
use of the epistle; though it is difficult to regard 
the similarity between them and the language in 
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ver. 2C as altogether accidental. See Kirchhofer’s 
Quellenscanmlung, p. 205. The Canon of Muratori 
which comes to us from the second century (Cred- 
ner, Geschichte des AKanons, p. 69), enumerates 
this as one of Paul's epistles. ‘Tertullian men- 
tions it, and says that Marcion admitted it into 
his collection. Sinope in Pontus, the birthplace 
of Marcion, was not far from Colosse where Vhile- 
mon lived, and the letter would find its way to the 
neivhboring churches at an early period. Origen 
end Iusebius inelude it among the universally ac- 
knowledged writings (duoAoyotueva) of the early 
Christian times. It is so well attested historically, 
that, as De Wette says (/inlaitung ins Neue Tes- 
fament, p. 278), its wenuineness on that ground is 
beyond doubt. 

Nor does the epistle itself offer anything to con- 
flict with this decision. It is impossible to conceive 


of a composition more strongly marked within the | 
same limits by those unstudied assonances of 


thought, sentiment, and expression, which indicate 
an author's hand, than this short epistle as com- 
pared with Paul's other productions. 
paragraph in his /for@ Pauline, which illustrates 
this feature of the letter in a very just and forcible 
manner. It will be found also that all the histori- 
eal dlusions whieh the Apostle makes to events in 
his own life, or to other persons with whom he was 
connected, harmonize perfectly with the statements 
ot incidental intimations contained in the Acts of 
the Apostles or the other epistles of Paul. It be- 
longs to a commentary to point out the instances 
of such avreement. 

Baur (Paulus, p. 475) would divest the epistle 
of its historical character, and make it the personi- 
fied illustration from some later writer, of the idea 
that Christianity unites and equalizes in a higher 
sense those whom outward circumstances have sep- 
arated. He does not impugn the external evidence. 
But, not to leave his theory wholly unsupported, he 
sureests some linguistic objections to Paul's author- 
ship of the letter, which aust) be pronounced un- 
founded and frivolous. Te finds, for example, cer- 
tain words in the epistle, which are alleged to be 
not Pauline; but to justify that assertion, he must 
deny the genuineness of such other letters of Paul 
as happen to contain these words. Ile admits that 
the Apostle could have said gmAayxva twice, but 
thinks it suspicious that he should say it three 
times. A few terms he adduces, which are not used 
elsewhere in the epistles; but to argue from these 
that they disprove the apostolic origin of the epistle, 
is to assume the absurd principle that a writer, 
after having produced two or three compositions, 
must for the future confine himself to an unvarying 
circle of words, whatever may be the subject he dis- 
cusses, or whatever the interval of time between his 
diflerent writings. 

The arbitrary and purely subjective character of 
such eriticisms can have no weight against the 
varied testimony admitted as decisive by Christian 
scholars fur so many ares, upon which the eanon- 
seal authority of the Epistle to Philemon is founded. 
They are worth repeating only as illustrating 
Baur's own remark, that modern criticism in as- 
sailing this particular book runs a greater risk of 
*xposing itself to the imputation of an excessive 
distrust, a morbid sensibility to doubt and denial, 
than in questioning the claims of any other epistle 
ascribed to Paul. 

Our knowledge respecting the occasion and ob- 

ject of the letter we must derive from declarations 
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or inferences furnished by the letter iteelf. For 
the relation of Philemon and Onesimus to each 
other, the reader will see the articles on those 
names. Paul, so intimately connected with the 
master and the servant, was anxious naturally to 
ettect a reconciliation between them. He wished 
also (waiving the ayjxov, the matter of duty or 
right) to give Philemon an opportunity of mani- 
festing his Christian love in the treatment of Ones 
imus, and his regard, at the same time, for the 
personal convenience and wishes, not to say official 
authority, of his spiritual teacher and guide. Paul 
used his influence with Onesimus (ayérepya, in 
ver. 12) to induce him to return to Colosse, and 
place himself again at the disposal of bis master. 
Whether Onesimus assented merely to the pro 
posal of the Apostle, or had a desire at the sane 
time to revisit his former home, the epistle does 
not enable us to determine. On his departure, 
Paul put into his hand this letter as evidence that 
Onesimus was a true and approved disciple of 
Christ, and entitled as such to be received not ass 
servant, but above a servant, as a brother in the 
faith, as the representative and equal in that re 
spect of the Apostle hiniself, and worthy of the 
saine consideration and love. It is instructive to 
observe how entirely Paul identifies himself with 
Onesimus, and pleads his cause as if it were his 
own. He intercedes for him as his own chik, 
promises reparation if he had done any wrong, 
demands for him not only a remission of all pe- 
alties, but the reception of sympathy, affection, 
Christian brotherhood; and while he solicits thex 
favors for another, consents to receive them with 
the same gratitude and sense of obligation ss if 
they were bestowed on himself. Such was the pa- 
pose and such the argument of the epistle. 

The result of the appeal cannot be doubted. It 
may be assumed from the character of Philemon 
that the Apostle’s intercession for Onesimus was 
not unavailing. There can be no doubt thal, 
agreeably to the express instructions of the letter, 
the past was furgiven; the master and the servant 
were reconciled to each other; and, if the liberty 
which Onesimus had asserted in a spirit of inde- 
pendence was not conceded as a boon or right, tt 
was enjoyed at all events under a form of servitude 
which henceforth was such in name only. % 
much must be regarded as certuin; or it follows 
that the Apostle was mistaken in his opinion of 
Philemon’s character, and his efforts for the welfare 
of Onesimus were frustrated. Chrysostom declares 
in his impassioned style, that Philemon must bare 
been less than a man, must have been alike destt 
tute of sensibility and reason (motos Al6os, moi 
Ovjptov), not to be moved by the ments | ‘ 
spirit of such a letter to fulfill every wish and int- 
mation of the Apostle. Surely no fitting respons 
to his pleadings for Onesimus could involve les 
than a cessation of everything oppressive and harsh 
in his civil condition, as far as it depended 02 
Philemon to mitigate or neutralize the evils of 8 
legalized system of bondage, as well as a cessation 
of everything violative of his rights as a Cbns 
tian. How much further than this an impart 
explanation of the epistle obliges us or authorizes 
us to go, has not yet been settled by any very get 
eral consent of interpreters. Many of the best entcs 
construe certain expressions (7d a-yaddy in ver. If, 
and vrép 3 Aeyw in ver. 21) as conveying 4 distinct 
expectation on the part of Paul thst Philemo 
would liberate Onesimus. Nearly all agree that be 
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youl hardly have failed to confer on him that fa- 
vor, even if it was not requested in so many words, 
after such an appeal to his sentiments of humanity 
and justice. Thus it was, as Dr. Wordsworth 
remarks (St. Paul's /pistles, p. 328), “by Chris- 
tianizing the master that the Gospel enfranchised 
the slave. It did not legislate about mere names 
and forms, but it went. to the root of the evil, it 
spoke to the heart of man. When the heart of the 
master was filled with divine grace and was warmed 
with the love of Christ, the rest would soon follow. 
The lips would speak kind words, the hands would 
do liberal things. Every Onesimus would be 
treated by every Philemon as a beloved brother in 
Christ.”’ 

The Epistle to Philemon has one peculiar feature 
—its esthetical character it may be termed — 
which distinguishes it from all the other epistles, 
and demands a special notice at our hands. It has 
been admired deservedly as a model of delicacy and 
skill in the department of composition to which it 
belongs. The writer had peculiar difficulties to 
overcome. He was the common friend of the par- 
ties at variance. Ile must conciliate a man who 
supposed that he had good reason to be offended. 
Ile must commend the offender, and yet neither 
deny nor aggravate the imputed fault. He must 
assert the new ideas of Christian equality in 
the face of a system which hardly recognized the 
humanity of the enslaved. He could have placed 
the question on the ground of his own personal 
rights, and yet must waive therm in order to secure 
an act of spontaneous kindness. [is success 
must be a triumph of luve, and nothing be de- 
manded for the sake of the justice which could 
have claimed everything. Ile limits his request to 
a forgiveness of the «wleged wrong, and a restora- 
tion to favor and the enjoyment of future sympa- 
thy and affection, and yet would so guard his 
words as to leave scope for all the generosity which 
benevolence might prompt toward one whose con- 
dition admitted of so much alleviation. These are 
contrariecties not easy to harmonize; but Paul, it 
is confessed, has shown a degree of self-denial and 
a tact in dealing with them, which in beiug equal 
to the occasion could hardly be greater. 


There is a letter extant of the younger Pliny 
(Lpist. ix. 21) which he wrote to a friend whose 
servant had deserted him, in which he intercedes 
for the fugitive, who was anxious to return to his 
master, hut dreaded the effects of his anger. Thus 
the occasion of the correspondence was similar to 
that between the Apostle and Philemon. It has 
occurred to scholars to compare this celebrated 
letter with that of Paulin behalf of Onesimus; and 
Qs the result they hesitate not to say, that not only 


in the spirit of Christian love, of which Pliny was| 


ignorant, but in dignity of thought, arcument, 
Pathos, beauty of style, eloquence, the communica- 
lion of the Apostle is vastly superior to that of the 
polished Roman writer. 


Among the later Commentaries on this epistle 
may be mentioned those of Rothe (/uterpretatio 
Mistorico-Exegetica, Brema, 1844), Havenbach 
(one of his early efforts, Basel, 1829), Koch (Ziirich, 
1846, excellent), Wiesinger (1851), one of the con- 
tnuators of Olshausen's work, Meyer (1859), De 
Wette, Ewald (brief notes with a translation, 
atingen (1857), Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, 
ind the Amer. Bible Union (N. Y. 1860). The 
‘lebrated Lavater preached thirty-nine sermons 
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onthe contents of this brief composition, and pub- 
lished them in two volumes. 

* Among the patristic commentators Chrysos- 
tom excels in bringing out the delicate touches of 
the letter. In tom. v. of the Critict Sacri (Iranef. 
1695) the jurist, Scipio Gentilis, devotes eighty folio 
pages to Philemon. D. If. Wildschut treats De vi 
dictionts et sermonis clegantia, in Epistola Paul ad 
Philemonem (Yraj. ad Rhen., 1809). Rev. J. S. 
3uckminster has a sermon on the entire letter as 
a text (Sermons, pp. 78-92, Bost. 1815). Still 
later helps are, I. Kiihne, Der Lypisted Paul an 
Philemon, in Bibelstunden (Leipz. 1856); Bleek, 
Vorlesungen ith, die Briefe an die Colosser, den 
Philemon, ete. 1865); aud J. J. Van Oosterzee, 
Der Brief an Philemon, in pt. xi. of Lange's 
Bihelwerk des N. Test. (1862), translated with ad- 
ditions by H. B. Hackett. in Dr. Schaffs Com- 
mentary (N. Y. 1868). On the relation of the 
epistle to the subject of slavery see the opinions of 
eminent writers as quoted at the end of the above 
translation (pp. 29-31). HI. 


PHILE’TUS (¢1fAntos [beloved, or worthy of 
lore]: Philetus) was possibly a disciple of ILymen- 
wus, With whom he is associated in 2 Tim. ii. 17 
and who is named without him in an earlier epis- 
tle (1 Tim. i. 20). Waterland (/mportance of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, ch. iv., Works, iii. 
459) condenses in a few lines the substance of many 
dissertations which have been written concerning 
their opinions, and the sentence which was inflicted 
upon at least one of them: They appear to have 
been persons who believed the Scriptures of the O. 
T., but misinterpreted them, allegorizing away the 
doctrine of the Resurrection, and resolving it all 
into fiyure and metaphor. The delivering over 
unto Satan seems to have been a form of excom- 
munication declaring the person reduced to the 
state of a heathen; and in the Apostolical age it 
Was accoinpanied with supernatural or miraculous 
effects upon the bodies of the persons so delivered.” 
Walchius is of opinion that they were of Jewish 
orivin; Hanimond connects them with the Gnostics ; 
Vitringa (with less probability) with the Sadducees. 
They understood resurrection to signify the knowl- 
edye and profession of the Christian religion, or 
reveneration and conversion, according to J. G. 
Walchius, whose lengthy dissertation, De [/ymenwo 
et Phileto, in his Miscellanea Sacra, 1744, pp. 
81-121, seems to exhaust the subject. Amongst 
writers who preceded him may be named Vitringa, 
Observe. Sacer. iv. 9, 922-930; Buddeus, Jeclesia 
Apostolica, vy. 297-305. See also, on the heresy, 
Burton, Bampton Lectures, and Dean Ellicott’s 
notes on the Pastoral Mpistles; and Potter on 
Church Government, ch. v., with reference to the 
sentence. ‘The names of Philetus and ILyinenzeus 
oecur separately among those of Cwsar’s household 
whose relics have been found in the Columbaria at 
Rome. W. T. B. 

PHILIP (bidurmos [lover of horses): Philtp- 
pus). 1. The father of Alexander the Great (1 Macc. 
i. 1; v. i. 2), king of Macedonia, B. Cc. 359-336. 

2. A Phrygian, left by Antiochus Epiph. as 
governor at Jerusalem (ec. B. C. 170), where he be- 
haved with great cruelty (2. Macc. v. 22), burning 
the fugitive Jews in caves (2 Mace. vi. 11), and 
taking the earliest: measures to check the growing 
power of Judas Mace. (2 Mace. viii. 9). He ia 
commonly identified with, 

3. The foster brother (cuytpodos, 2 Mace. ix. 
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29) of Antiochus Epiph., whom the king upon his 
death-bed appointed regent of Syria and guardian 
of his son Antiochus V., to the exclusion of Lysias 
\B. c. 164, 1 Mace. vi. 14, 15, 55). He returned 
with the roval forces from Persia (1 Mace. vi. 56) 
to assume the government, and occupied Antioch. 
But Lysias, who was at the time besieging © the 
Sanctuary ” at Jerusalem, hastily made terms with 
Judas, and marched against him.  Lysias stormed 
Antioch, and, according to Josephus (Ant. xii. 9, 
§ 7), put Philip to death. In 2 Mace., Philip is 


paid to have fled to Ptol. Philometor on the death of 


Antiochus (2 Maec. ix. 29), though the book con- 
tains traces of the other account (xiii. 23). The 
attempts to reconcile the narratives (Winer, s. tv.) 
have no probability. 





Philip V. of Macedon. 
Didrachm of Philip V. (Attic talent). Obv.: Head of 
king, r, bound with fillet.  Rev,: BASIAEQS 
PIAINUMOY ; club of Hercules: all within wreath. 


4. Philip V., king of Macedonia, B. c. 220-179. 
His wide and successful) endeavors to strengthen 
and enlaree the Macedonian dominion brought him 
into conflict with the Romans, when they were en- 
raved in the critical war with Carthage. Desul- 
tory warfare followed by hollow peace lasted till the 
victory of Zama left the Romans free for more 
vigorous measures. Meanwhile Philip had con- 
solidated his power, though he had degenerated 
into an unscrupulous tyrant. The first campaigns 
of the Romans on the declaration of war (B. C. 
200) were not attended by any decisive result, but 
the arrival of Flamininus (B. ¢. 198) changed the 
aspect of affairs. Philip was driven from his com- 
mianding position, aid made unsuccessful overtures 
for peace. In the next year he lost the fatal battle 
of Cynoscephalw, and was obliged to accede to the 
terms dictated by his conquerors. The remainder of 
his life was spent in vain endeavors to regain some- 
thing of his foriner power; and was embittered by 
cruelty and remorse. In L Mace. vill. 5, the defeat 
of Philip is conpled with that of Perseus as one of the 
Aoblest triumphs of the Romans. B.Y. W. 


PHILIP THE APOSTLE (#fAirmos: 
Philippus). The Gospels contain comparatively 
scanty notices of this disciple. Ile is mentioned 
as being of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and 
Peter ® (John i. 44), and apparently was among 
the Galilean peasants of that district who flocked 
to hear the preaching of the Baptist. The manner 
in which St. John speaks of him, the repetition hy 
him of the self-same words with which Andrew 
had brought to Peter the good news that the 
Christ. had at last appeared, all indicate a previous 
friendship with the sons of Jonah and of Zebedee, 
and a consequent participation in their Messianic 
hopes. The close union of the two in John vi. 





@ Greswell's suggestion (Dissert. on Harmony, 
xxxii.) that the Apostle was an inhabitant (amd) of 
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and xii. suggests that he may have owed to An- 

drew the first tidings that the hope had been ful- 

filled. The statement that Jesus found him (John 

i. 43) implies a previous seeking. To him first in 

the whole circle of the disciples ® were spoken the 
words so full of meaning, “ Follow me”? (Ibid.). 
As soon as he has learnt to know his Master, he 
| is eager to communicate his discovery to another 
who had also shared the same expectations. He 
speaks to Nathanael, probably on his arrival in 
Cana (comp. John xxi. 2, Ewald, Gesch. v. p. 251), 
as though they had not seldom communed to- 
gether of the intimations of a better time, of a 
divine kingdom, which they found in their sacred 
books. We may well believe that he, like his 
friend, was an ‘Israelite indeed in whom there 
was no guile.’”’ In the lists of the twelve Apostles, 
in the Synoptic Gospels, hisname is as uniformly 
at the head of the second group of four, as the 
name of Peter is at that of the first (Matt. x. 3; 
Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 14); and the facts recorded 
by St. John give the reason of this priority. In 
those lists again we find his name uniformly 
coupled with that of Bartholomew, and this has led 
to the hypothesis that the latter is identical with 
the Nathanael of John i. 45, the one being the 
personal name, the other, like Barjonah of Barti- 
meus, a patronymic. Donaldson (Jashar, p. 9) 
looks on the two as brothers, but the precise men- 
tion of dy 8iov &SeAqoy in ver. £1, and its 
omission here, is, as Alford remarks (on Matt. x. 
3), against this hypothesis. 

Philip apparently was among the first company 
of disciples who were with the Lord at the com- 
mencement of his ministry, at the marriage of 
Cana, on his first appearance as a prophet in Je 
rusalem (John ii). When John was cast into 
prison, and the work of declaring the glad tidings 
of the kingdom required & new company of preach- 
ers, we may believe that he, like his companions 
and friends, received a new call to a more constant 
discipleship (Matt. iv. 18-22). When the Twelve 
were specially sect apart for their office, he was 
numbered among them. The first three Gospels 
tell us nothing more of him individually. St. John, 
with his characteristic fullness of personal reminis- 
cences, records a few significant utterances. The 
earnest, simple-hearted faith which showed itself in 
his first conversion, required, it would seem, an 
education; one stage of this may be traced, accord- 
ing to Clement of Alexandria (Strom, iii. 25), in 
the history of Matt. viii. 21. He assumes, ass 
recognized fact, that Philip was the disciple who 
urged the plea, “ Suffer me first to go and bury my 
futher,”? and who was reminded of a higher duty, 
perhaps also of the command previously given, by 
the command, “ Let thedead bury their dead; follow 
thou me.’ When the Galilean crowds had halted 
on their way to Jerusalem to hear the preaching of 
Jesus (John vi. 5-9), and were faint with hunger, 
it was to Philip that the question was put, 
“ Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?" 
« And this he said,’’ St. John adds, “ to prove hin, 
for Te himself knew what He would do.’" The 
answer, “ Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not 
suflicient for them that every one may take a little,” 
shows how little he was prepared for the work of 


b It has been assumed, on the authority of patristic 
tradition (i7/7.), that his call to the apostleship io- 


Bethsaida, buta native (éx) of Capernaum, is to be| volved the abandonment, for o time, of his wife and 


eoticed, but hardly to be received. 


daughter. 
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livine power that followed. It is noticeable that 
bere, as in John i., he appears in close connection 
with Andrew. 

Another incident is brought before us in John 
xii. 20-22. Among the pilgrims who had come to 
keep the passover at Jerusalem were some Gentile 
proselytes (Hellenes) who had heard of Jesus, and 
desired to see Him. ‘The Greek name of Philip 
may have attracted them. The zealous love which 
he had shown in the case of Nathanael may have 
made him prompt to offer himself as their guide. 
But it is characteristic of him that he does not take 
them at once to the presence of his Master. “ Philip 
cometh and telleth Andrew, and again Andrew and 
Philip tell Jesus.” The friend and fellow-towns- 
manu to whom probably he owed his own introduc- 
tion to Jesus of Nazareth, is to introduce these 
strangers also.” 

There is a connection not difficult to be traced 
between this fact and that which follows on the last 
recurrence of Philip's name in the history of the 
Gospels. ‘lhe desire to sce Jesus gave occasion to 
the utterance of words in which the Lord spoke 
more distinctly than ever of the presence of his 
Iather with Him, to the voice from heaven which 
manifested the Father's will (John xii. 28). The 
words appear to have sunk into the heart of at 
least one of the disciples, and he brooded over them. 
‘The strong cravings of a passionate but unenlight- 
ened faith led him to feel that one thing was yet 
wanting. They heard their Lord speak of his Father 
and of their lather. He was going to his lather’s 
house. ‘They were to follow Him there. But why 
should they not have even now a vision of the Di- 
vine glory? It was part of the childlike simplicity 
of his nature that no reserve should hinder the ex- 
pression of the craving, ‘ Lord, shew us the l’ather, 
and it sufficeth us’’ (John xiv. 8). And the an- 
swer to that desire belonged also specially to bim. 
He had all along been eaver to lead others to see 
Jesus. He had been with Him, looking on Him 
from the very commencement of his ministry, and 
yet he had not known Him. He had thought of the 
glory of the Father as consisting in something else 
than the Truth, Righteousness, Love that he had 
witnessed in the Son. Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. How 
sayest éhou, Shew us the Father?’ No other fact 
connected with the name of Philip is recorded in 
the Gospels. The close relation in which we have 
seen him standing to the sons of Zebedce and Na- 
thanael might lead us to think of him as one of the 
two unnamed disciples in the list of fishermen on 
the Sea of Tiberias who meet us in John xxi. Tle 
is among the company of disciples at Jerusalem 
after the Ascension (Acts i. 13), and on the day of 
Pentecost. 

After this all is uncertain and apocryphal. He 
is mentioned by Clement of Alexandria as having 
had a wife and children, and as having sanctioned 
the marriage of his daughters instead of binding 
them to vows of chastity (Strom. iti. 52; Euseb. 
LT. £. iii. 30), and is included in the list of those 
who had borne witness of Christ in their lives, but 





@ Bengel draws from this narrative the inference 
that it was part of Philip's work to provide for the 
Jaily sustenance of the company of the Twelve. 

b& The national pride of some Spanish theologians 
has led them to claim these inquirers as their country- 
nien, and so to explain the reverence which places the 
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had not died what was commonly koked on as a 
martyr’s death (Sirom. iv. 73). Polyerates (Eu- 
seb. //. £. iii. 31), Bishop of Ephesus, speaks ot 
him as having fallen asleep in the Phrygian Hier- 
apolis, as having had two daughters who had grown 
old unmarried, and a third, with special gifts of 
inspiration (év ‘Aylw TIvevuare woAitevcapeévn), 
who had died at Ephesus. There seems, however, 
in this mention of the daughters of Philip, to be 
some confusion between the Apostle and the Evan- 
gelist. Lusebius in the same chapter quotes a pas- 
sage from Caius, in which the four daughters of 
Philip, prophetesses, are mentioned as living with 
their father at Hierapolis and as buried there with 
him, and himself connects this fact with Acts xxi. 
8, as thouch they referred to ope and the same 
person. Polycrates in like manner refers to him 
in the Easter Controversy, as an authority for the 
(Juartodeciman practice (Iuseb. A. Ly vy. 24). It 
is noticeable that even Augustine (Serm. 266) 
speaks with some uncertainty as to the distinctness 
of the two Philips. The apocryphal « Acta Phil- 
ippi’’ are utterly wild and fantastic, and if there is 
any grain of truth in them, it is probably the bare 
fact that the Apostle or the Evangelist labored in 
Phrygia, and died at Hierapolis. We arrives in 
that city with his sister Mariamne and his friend 
Bartholomew.¢ The wife of the proconsul is con- 
verted. The people are drawn away from the wor- 
ship of a great serpent. ‘The priests and the pro- 
consul seize on the Apostles and put them to the 
torture. St. John suddenly appears with words of 
counsel and encouragement. Vhilip, in spite of the 
warning of the Apostle of Love reminding him that 
he should return good for evil, curses the city, and 
the earth opens and swallows it up. Then his Lord 
appears and reproves him for his vindictive anger, 
and those who had descended to the abyss are 
raised out of it again. The tortures which Philip 
had suffered end in his death, but, as a punishment 
for his offense, he is to remain for forty days ex- 
cluded from Paradise. After his death a vine 
springs up on the spot where his blood had fallen, 
and the juice of the grapes is used for the Eucha- 
ristic cup (Tischendorf, Acta Apocrypha, pp. 75- 
94). The book which contains this narrative is 
apparently only the last chapter of a larger history, 
and it fixes the journey and the death as after the 
eighth year of ‘Trajan. It is uncertain whether the 
other apocryphal fragment professing to give an 
account of his labors in Greece is part of the same 
work, but it is at least equally legendary. He ar- 
rives in Athens clothed like the other Apostles, as 
Christ had commanded, in an outer cloak and a 
linen tunic. Three hundred philosophers dispute 
iwith him. They find themselves baflled, and send 
for assistance to Ananias the high-priest at Jeru- 
salem. He puts on his pontifical robes, and goes 
to Athens at the head of five hundred warriors. 
They attempt to seize on the Apostle, and are all 
smitten with blindness. ‘The heavens open; the 
form of the Son of Man appears, and all the idols 
of Athens fall to the ground; and so on through a 
succession of marvels, ending with his remaining 
two years in the city, establishing a church there, 


| patron saint of so many of their kings on a level with 
‘Saint Iago as the patron saint of the people (Acta 
Sanctorum, Muy 1). 
¢ The union of the two names is sigtificant, and 
points to the Apostle. 
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and then going to preach the Gospel in Parthia | the presence there of Christ and his disciples (John 


(Tischendorf, Acta Apocr. pp. 95-104). Another 
tradition represents Scythia as the scene of bis la- 
bors (Abdias, (ist. post. in Fabricius, Cod. Apoc. 
NV. 7. i. 739), and throws the cuilt of his death 
upun the Ebionites (cla Sancturum, May 1). 

E. 1f.P-. 


PHILIP THE EVANGELIST. — The 
first mention of this name oecurs in the account of 
the dispute between the Ilebrew and Hellenistic 
disciples in Acts vi. Ile is one of the Seven ap- 
pointed to superintend the daily distribution of 
food and alms, and so to remove all suspicion of 
partiniity. The fact that all the seven names are 
Greek, makes it at least verv probable that they 
were chosen as belonging to the Hellenistic section 
of the Church, representatives of the elass which 
had appeared before the Apostles in the attitude of 
complaint. The name of Philip stands next to that 
of Stephen; and this, together with the fact that 
these are the only two names (unless Nicolas be an 
exception; comp. Nicolas) of which we hear 
again, tends to the conclusion that he was among 
the most prominent of those so chosen. He was, 
at any rate, well reported of as © full of the Holy 
Ghost, and wisdom,’ and had so won the affections 
of the great body of believers as to be among the 
objects of their free election, possibly (assuming the 
votes of the congregation to have been taken for 
the different éandlidates) qauning all but the high- 
est number of suflrages. Whether the office to 
which he was thus appointed gave him the position 
and the title of a Deacow of the Chureh, or was 
special and extraordinary in its character, must re- 
main uneertain (comp. DEACON). 

The after-history of Philip warrants the belief, 
in any case, that his office was not simply that of 
the later Diaconate. It is no great presumption to 
think of him as contributing hardly Jess than Ste- 
phen to the great inerease of disciples which fol- 
lowed on this fresh organization, as sharing in that 
wider, more expansive teaching which shows itself 
for the first time in the oration of the proto-martyr, 
and in which he was the forerunner of St. Paul. 
We should expeet the man who had been his com- 
panion and fellow-worker to go on with the work 
Which he left unfinished, and to break through the 
barriers of a simply national Judaism. And so ac- 
cordingly we find him in the next stage of his his- 
tory. ‘The persecution of whieh Saul was the leader 
niust have stopped the “daily ministrations ” of the 
Chureh. The teachers who had been most prom- 
inent were coinpelled to take to flight, and) Philip 
was among them. The cessation of one form of 
activity, however , only threw him forward into an- 
other. It is noticeable that the city of Samaria is 
the first scene of his activity (Acts vili.). He is 
the precursor of St. Paulin his work, as Stephen 
had been in his teaching. It falls to his lot, rather 
than to that of an Apostle, to take that first step 
in the victory over Jewish prejudice and the expan- 
sion of the Chureh, according to its Lord’s command, 
As a preparation for that work there may have been 
the Messianic hopes which were cherished by the 
Sumaritans no less than by the Jews (dohn iv. 25), 
the recollection of the two days which had witnessed 


a@ Theverse which inserts the requirement of a 
tonfession of faith as the condition of baptism ap- 
pears to have been the work of a transeriber anxious 
to bring the narrative into harmony with ecclevias- 


iv. 40), even perhaps the craving for spiritua 
powers which had been roused by the strange in- 
fluence of Simon the Sorcerer. The scene which 
brings the two into contact with each other, in 
which the magician has to acknowledge a power 
over nature greater than his own, is interesting, 
rather as belonging to the life of the heresiarch 
than to that of the. Evangelist. [Sp10n Macts.] 
It suggests the inquiry whether we can trace 
through the distortions and perversions of the 
‘hero of the romance of heresy,’’ the influence of 
that phase of Christian truth which was likely to 
be presented by the preaching of the Hellenistic 
Evangelist. 

This step is followed by another. He is directed 
by an angel of the Lord to take the road that led 
down from Jerusalem to Gaza on the way to Egypt. 
(For the topographical questions connected with 
this history, see GAzA.) A chariot passes by iu 
which there is a man of another race, whose com 
plexion or whose dress showed him to be a native 
of Ethiopia. From the time of Psammetichus 
[comp. MANASsEH] there had been a large body 
of Jews settled in that region, and the eunuch cr 
chamberlain at the court of Candace might easily 
have come across them and their sacred books, 
might have embraced their faith, and become by 


circumcision a proselyte of righteousness. He had 
been on a pilyrimage to Jerusalem. He may hare 


heard there of the new sect. The history that fol 
lows is interesting as one of the few records in the 
N. T. of the process of individual conversion, and 
one which we may believe St. Luke obtained, during 
his residence at Ceesarea, from the Evangelist him- 
self. ‘The devout proselyte reciting the prophecy 
which he does not understand, the Evangelist- 
preacher running at full speed till he overtakes the 
chariot, the abrupt question, the simple-hearted 
answer, the unfolding, from the starting-point ot 
the prophecy, of the glad tidings of Jesus, the 
craving for the means of admission to the blessing 
of fellowship with the new society, the simple 
baptism in the first stream or spring,@ the instan- 
taneous, abrupt departure of the missionars- 
preacher, as of one carried away by a Divine im- 
pulse, these help us to represent to ourselves much 
of the life and work of that remote past. On the 
hypothesis which has just been suggested, we 
may think of it as being the incident to which the 
mind of Philip himself recurred with ost satis- 
faction. 

A brief sentence tells us that he continued his 
work as a preacher at Azotus (Ashdod) and among 
the other cities that had formerly belonged to the 
Philistines, and, following the coast-line, came to 
Cwsarea. Here for a long period, not less than 
eighteen or nineteen years, we lose sight of him. 
Ile may have been there when the new ® convert 
Saul passed through on his way to Tarsus (Acts 
ix. 30). He may “have contributed by his labors 
to the eager desire to be guided further into the 
Truth which led to the conversion of Cornelius. 
We can hardly think of him as giving up all at 
once the missionary habits of his life. Caesarea, 
however, appears to have been the centre of his 
activity. ‘Ihe last glimpse of him in the N. T. is 





ticnl usage. (Comp. Alford, Meyer, Tischendorf, is 
loc.) 
b * Three years ut least had passed since the Apos 


tle’s conversion (comp. Acts ix. 80, Gal i. 18). H. 
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According to another, relating more 


It is to his house, as to one well known to them, , distinctly to him, he died Bishop of Tralles (Acta 


that St. Paul and his companions turn for shelter. 
He is still known as “one of the Seven.” 
work has gained for him the yet higher title of 
Evangelist (comp. EVANGELIST). He has four 
daughters, who possess the gift of prophetic utter- 
ance, and who apparently give themselves to the 
work of teaching instead of entering on the life of 
home (Acts xxi. 8,9). He is visited by the proph- 
ets and elders of Jerusalem. 
Ceesarea the work of such a man must have helped 
to bridge over the ever-widening gap which threat- 
ened to separate the Jewish and the Gentile 
Churches. One who had preached Christ to the 
hated Samaritan, the swarthy African, the despised 
Philistine, the men of all nations who passed 
through the seaport of Palestine, might well wel- 
come the arrival of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
(comp. J. P. Lange, in Herzog’s Leal-Lncyhlopad. 
s. v. ‘¢ Philippus ’’). 

The traditions in which the Evangelist and the 
Apostle who bore the same name are more or less 
confounded have been given under ViuiLip tite 
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At such a place as! 


Sanct, June 6). The house in which he and hie 
daughters had lived was pointed out to travellers 
in the time of Jerome (/pit. Paula, § 8). (Comp. 
Iwald, Geschichte, vi. 175, 208-214; Baumgarten, 
Apostel Geschichte, §§ 15, 16.) 1 AY A 


PHILIP HEROD I., II. [Hxnop; vol 
ii. pp. 1052, 1853.] 


PHILIPPI (6iArmma: Philippi). A city of 
Macedonia, about nine miles from the sea, to the 
N. W. of the island of Thasos, which is twelve 
miles distant from its port Neapolis, the modern 
Kavalla. It is situated in a plain between the 
ranges of Pangwus and Hamus. St. Paul, when, 
on his first visit to Macedonia in company with 
Silas, he embarked at ‘Troas, made a straight run 
to Samothrace, and from thence to Neapolis, which 
he reached on the second day (Acts xvi. 11). This 
was built on a rocky promontory, on the western 
side of which is a roadstead, furnishing a safe 
refuge from the Etesian winds. The town is cut 
off from the interior by a steep line of hills, 





Ruins at Philippi. 


anciently called Symbolum, connected towards the one first reached is the modern Turkish village 


N. E. with the western extremity of Ilmemus, and; Berchketh. 


towards the S. W., less continuously, with the 
eastern extremity of VPangeus. A steep track, 
following the course of an ancient paved road, leads 
over Symbolum to Philippi, the solitary pass being 
about 1,600 feet above the sea-level. At this point 
the traveller arrives in little more than half an 
hour's riding, and almost immediately begirs to 
descend by a yet steeper path into the plain. 
From a point near the watershed, a simultaneous 
view is obtained both of Kavalla and of the ruins 
of Philippi. Between Pangieus and the nearest 
part of Symbolum the plain is very low, and there 
are large accumulations of water. Between the 
foot of Symbolum and the site of Philippi, two 
Turkish cemeteries are passed, the gravestones of 
which are all derived from the ruins of the ancient 
city, and in the immediate“ neighborhood of the 


—$<—]——— _ ee 


a It appears to be some miles distant, but is dis- 
Unctly seen from that point. u 


This is the nearest village to the 
ancient ruins, which are not at the present time 
inhabited at all. Near the second cemetery are 


'some ruins on a slight eminence, and also a khan, 


kept by a Greek family. Here is a large monu- 
mental block of marble, 12 feet high and 7 feet 
square, apparently the pedestal of a statue, as on 
the top a hole exists, which was obviously intended 
for its reception. ‘This hole is pointed out by local 
tradition as the crib out of which Alexander's 
horse, Bucephalus, was accustomed to eat his oats. 
On two sides of the block is a mutilated Latin 
inscription, in which the names of Caius Vibius 
and Cornelius Quartus may be deciphered. <A 
stream employed in turning a mill bursts out from 
a sedgy pool in the neighborhood, and probably 
finds its way to the marshy ground mentioned ag 
existing in the S. W. portion of the plain. = + 
After about twenty minutes’ ride from the khan, 
over ground thickly strewed with fragments of 
marble columns, and slabs that have been employed 
in vuilding, a river-bed 66 feet wide is :rossed, 
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through which the stream rushes with great force,4 | made a deep impression on the mind of its victim, 
and immediately on the other side the walls of the |as is evident, not only from his refusal to take his 
ancient Philippi may be traced. Their direction ; discharge from prison the next morning (Acts xvi. 
is adjusted to the course of the stream; and at! 37), but from a passage in the Epistle to the 
only 350 feet from its margin there appears a gap ; Church at Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 2), in which 
in their cirenit indicating the former existence of | he reminds them of the circumstances under which 
agate. This is, no doubt, the gate out of which | be first preached the Gospel to them (wpowaddvres 
the Apostle and his companion passed to the| kal oBpicdévres, xadws ofdare, ey SiAirruis). 
‘prayer meeting on the banks of a river, where | And sibsequenitly at Jerusalem, under parallel cir- 
they made the acquaintance of Lydia, the Thyatiran : cumstances of tumult, he warns the officer (to the 
keller of purple. The locality, just outside the | great surprise of the latter) of his privilege (Acts 
wills, and with a plentiful supply of water for their , xxii. 20). 

animals, is exaetly the one which would be appro- | The Philippi which St. Paul visited, the site of 
priated as a market for itinerant. traders, ‘quorum. which has been described above, was a Roman 
cophinus fanumque supellex.” as will appear from’ colonye founded by Augustus, and the remains 
the parallel case of the Egerian fountain near | which strew the ground are no doubt derived from 
Rome, of whose desecration Juvenal complains (Saf, that city. [CoLony, Amer. ed.}] The establish- 
iii. 13). Lydia had an establishment in Philippi | nent of Philip of Macedonia was probably not 
for the reception of the dyed goods which were} exactly on the same site; for it is described by 
imported from Thyatira and the neighboring towns! Appian as being on a hill, and it may perhaps 
of Asia; and were dispersed by means of pack-,be looked for upon the elevation near the second 
animals among the mountain clans of the Hamus/cemetery. Philip is said to have occupied it and 
and Pangieus, the agents being doubtless in many, fortified the position by way of a defense against the 
instances her own co-religionists. High up in | neighboring Thracians, so that the nucleus of his 
Haemus lay the tribe of the Satre, where was the; town, at any rate, would have been of the nature 
oracle of Dionysus, — not the rustic deity of the of an acropolis. Nothing would be more natural 
Attic vine-dressers, but the prophet-god of the: than that the Roman town should have been built 
Thracians (6 Opnél wavtis, Eurip. Heeuh. 1267). in the immediate neighborhood of the existing 
The “damsel with the spirit of divination’? (ara:- | Greek one, on a site more suitable for architectural 
didkn €xovca mvetya mvOwva) may probably be ; display. 

reenrded as one of the Ierodules of this estab- Philip, when he acquired possession of the site, 
lishment, hired by Philippian citizens, and fre-| found there a town named Datus or Datum, which 
quenting the country-market to practice her art | was in all probability in its origin a factory of the 
upon the villagers who brought produce for me Phoenicians, who were the first that worked the 
consumption of the town. The fierce character! gold-mines in the mountains here, as in the neigh- 
of the mountaineers would render it) imprudent to, boring Thasos. Appian says that those were ina 
admit them within the walls of the city; just as! hill (Adgos) not far from Philippi, that the hill 
in some of the towns of North Afriea, the Kabyles | wis sacred to Dionysus, and that the mines went 
are not allowed to enter, but have a aah allotted ' by the name of “the sanctuary’* (7a &ovAa)- 
to them outside the walls for the sale of the prod- But he shows himself quite ignorant of the local- 
uce they bring. Over such an assemblage only a}ity, to the extent of believing the plain of Philippi 
summary jurisdiction can be exercised; and hence | to lie open to the river Strymon, whereas the mas- 
the proprietors of the slave, when they considered | sive wall of Pangseus is really interposed between 
themselves injured, and hurried Paul and Silas} them. In all probability the “hill of Dionysus” 
into the town, to the agora, —the civie market | and the “sanctuary ” are“the temple of Dionysus” 
where the mavistrates (&pyovres) sat, — were | high up the mountains among the Satree, who pre- 
at once turned over to the military authorities | served their independence against all invaders down 
(orparnyol), and these, naturally assuming that a]to the time of Herodotus at least. It is more 
stranger frequenting the extra-inural market must | likely that the gold-mines coveted by Philip were 
be a Thracian mountaineer or an itinerant trader, | the same as those at Scaple Hyle, which was cer- 
proceeded to inflict upon the ostensible cause of a | tainly in this immediate neighborhood. Before the 
riot (the merits of which they would not attempt! great expedition of Xerxes, the Thasians had a 
to understand) the usual treatment in such cases. | number of settlements on the main, and this among 
The idea of the Apostle possessing the Roman|the number, which produced them 80 talents a 
franchise, and consequently an exemption from | vear as rent to the state. In the year 463 B. c., 
corporal outrage, never occurred to the rough sol- | they ceded their possessions on the continent to the 
dier who ordered him to be scourved; and the | Athenians; but the colonists, 10,000 in number, 
whole transaction seems to have passed so rapidly | who had settled on the Strymon and pushed their 
that he had no time to plead his citizenship, of | encroachments eastward as far as this point, were 
which the military authorities first heard the next | crushed by a simultaneous effort of the Thracian 
day. But the illegal treatment (UBpis) obviously | tribes (Thucydides, i. 100, iv. 102; Herodotus, ix. 











a * Tho deep water-course is always there; but | best copies read " gate” (mvAns). Thus Luke's nar- 
whether it contains water or not depends on the sea- | rative accords precisely with the topography, in regard 
son of the year. On the 13th of December, 1859, it} to the implied vicinity of the place of worship to the 
was a rapid torrent, varying in depth at different | city-gate. Hi. 
points from one and two feet to four and five feet, ec * Luke terms it also “the first city (chief city, 
snd covering a bed of about thirty fect in width. It! A. V.) of that part of Macedonia’ (Acts xvi. 12), vut 
Is suid to be still known as Anvhista. Some others |in what sense it was first Grpwrm) has been contro 
who were there a few weeks earlier than this reported | verted. See on this point the addition to Macxponu, 
that. the channel at that time was entirely dry. HL Aner. ed. 

db * The A. V. has ‘city ” (réAews) there, but the 
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From that time until| up. The Philippian Christians, who are at the 


the rise of the Macedonian power, the mines seem} same time suffering for their profession, are ex- 
to have remained in the hands of native chiefs;| horted in the most earnest manner, not to firmness 


but when the affairs of Southern Greece became 
thoroughly embroiled by the policy of Philip, the 
Thasians made an attempt to repossess themselves 
of this valuable territory, and sent a colony to the 
site —then going by the name of “the Springs ”’ 
(Kpnvldes). Philip, however, aware of the im- 
portance of the position, expelled them and founded 
Philippi, the last of all his creations. The mines 
at that time, as was not wonderful under the cir- 
cumstances, had become almost insignificant in 
their produce; but their new owner contrived to 
extract more than 1,000 talents a year from them. 
with which he minted the gold coinage called by 
his name. 

The proximity of the gold-mines was of course 
the origin of so large a city as Philippi, but the 
plain in which it lies is of extraordinary fertility. 
The position, too, was on the main road from Rome 
to Asia, the Via Kunatia, which from Thessalonica 
to Constantinople followed the same course as thie 
existing post-road. ‘The usual course was to take 
ship at Brundisium and land at Dyrrachium, from 
whence a route led across [Epirus to Thessalonica. 
Ignatius was carried to Italy by this route, when 
sent to Rome to be cast to wild beasts. 

The ruins of Philippi are very extensive, but 
present no striking feature except two gateways, 
which are considered to belong to the time of 
Claudius. Traces of an amphitheatre, theatre, or 
stadium — for it does not clearly appear which — 
are also visible in the direction of the hills on the 
N. FE. side. Inscriptions both in the Latin and 
Greek languages, but more generally in the former, 
are found. 

St. Paul visited Philippi twice more, once im- 
mediately after the disturbances which arose at 
Ephesus out of the jealousy of the manufacturers 
of silver shrines for Artemis. By this time the 
hostile relation in which the Christian doctrine 
necessarily stood to all purely ceremonial religions 
was perfectly manifest; and wherever its teachers 
appeared, popular tumults were to be expected, and 
the jealousy of the Roman authorities, who dreaded 
civil disorder above everything else, to be feared. 
It seems not unlikely that the second visit of the 
Apostle to Philippi was made specially with the 
view of counteracting this particular danger. The 
Epistle to the Philippians, which was written to 
them from Rome, indicates that at that time some 
of the Christians there were in the custody of the 
military authorities as seditious persons, through 
some proceedings or other connected with their 
faith (duty éxapiody 7d wep Xpiorov, ob pdvov 
7d eis avToy moTEevery BAAG Kal TH UTEp avToU 
wdoxe’ Toy auToy ayava ~fxovTEsS 
ofov efdere ¢v €uo) nal vor axoverte 
éy é€uot; Phil. i. 29). The reports of the pro- 
vincial magistrates to Rome would of course de- 
scribe St. Paul's first visit to Philippi as the origin 
of the troubles there; and if this were believed, it 
would be put together with the charge against him 
by the Jews at Jerusiiem which induced him to 
Appeal to Cresar, and with the disturbances at 
Ephesus and elsewhere; and the general conclu- 
gion at which the government would arrive, might 
hot. improbably be that he was a dangerous person 
ind should be got rid of. ‘This will explain the 
ttrong exhortation in the first eighteen verses of 
thapter ii., and the peculiar way in which it winds 


(as one might have expected), but to moderation, 
to abstinence from all provocation and ostentation 
of their own sentiments (undéy «ara épideiay 
unde Kevodotiay, ver. 3), to humility, and consid- 
eration for the interests of others. They are to 
achieve their salvation with fear and trembling, 
and without quarreling and disputing, in order to 
escape all blame — from such charges, that is, as 
the Roman colonists would bring against them. 
It with all this prudence and temperance in the 
profession of their faith, their faith is still made a 
penal offense, the Apostle is well content to take 
the consequences, — to precede them in martyrdom 
for it, —to be the libation poured out upon them 
the victims (ef kal omévSouat em) TH Oucia Kar 
Aettoupyia THS Tigrews buav, xaipw Kai guy- 
Xaipw mwacw vuiv, ver. 17). Of course the Jew- 
ish formalists in Philippi were the parties most 
likely to misrepresent the conduct of the new con- 
verts; and hence (after a digression on the subject 
of Epaphroditus) the Apostle reverts to cautions 
against them, such precisely as he had given be- 
fure, consequently by word of mouth.  ‘“ Beware 
of those dogs’*’ — (for they will not be children at 
the table, but eat the crumbs underneath) — “those 
dvers (and bad doers too) of the Law — those flesh- 
manelers (for cerenmcised T won't call them, we 
being the true circumcision” ) ete. (iii. 2,3). Some 
of these enemies St. Paul found at Rome, who 
“fold the story of Christ insincerely” (Kkarhyyevav 
ovX ayvas, i. 17) in the hope to increase the 
severity of his imprisonment by exciting the jeal- 
ousy of the court. ‘These he opposes to such as 
“ preached Christ” (éenjputayv) loyally, and con- 
soles himself with the retlection that, at all events, 
the story circulated, whatever the motives of those 
who circulated it. 

The Christian community at Philippi distin- 
guished itself in liberality. On the Apostle’s first 
visit he was hospitably entertained by Lydia, and 
when he afterwards went to Thessalonica, where 
his reception appears to have been of a very mixed 
character, the Philippians sent him supplies more 
than once, and were the only Christian community 
that did so (Phil. iv. 15). They also contributed 
readily to the collection made for the relief of the 
poor at Jerusalem, which St. Paul conveyed to 
them at his last visit (2 Cor. viii. 1-6). And it 
would seem as if they sent further supplies to the 
Apostle after his arrival at Rome. The necessity 
for these seems to have been urgent, and some de- 
lay to have taken place in collecting the requisite 
funds; so that Epaphroditus, who carried them, 
risked his life in the endeavor to make up for lost 
time (uéxpst Oavdrou hyyioev mapaBovrAevoduevos 
TH Wuxn, iva avarAnpdon 7d tuav borépnua 
THS mpds we AetToupylas, Phil. ii. 30). The de- 
lay, however, scems to have somewhat stung the 
Apostle at the time, who fancied his beloved flock 
had forgotten him (see iv. 10-17). Epaphroditus 
fell ill with fever from his efforts, and nearly died. 
On recovering he became homesick, and wandering 
in mind (43yuovev) from the weakness which is 
the sequel of fever; and St. Paul, although intend- 
ing soon to send Timothy to the Philippian Church, 
thought it desirable to let paphroditus go without 
delay to them, who had already heard of his sick- 
ness, and carry with him the letter which is in- 
cluded in the Canon—one which was written 
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after the Apostle’s imprisonment at Rome had 
lasted a considerable time. Some domestic troubles 
connected with religion had already broken out in 
the conmunity. Euodia (the name of a female, 
not Euodias, as in A. Ve: see Evopras) and Syn- 
tyvehe, perhaps deaconesses, are exhorted to agree 
with one another in the matter of their common 
faith; and St. Paul entreats some one, whom he 
calls + true voke-fellow,” to + help” these women,4 
that is. in the work of their reeonciliation, since 
they had done goud service to the Apostle in his 
trials at Philippi. Possibly a claim on the part of 
these females to superior insight in spiritual mat- 
ters mav have caused some irritation; for the Apos- 
tle immediately goes on to remind his readers, that 
the peace of God is something superior to the high- 
est intelligence (dwepéxovga mavta voor). 

When St. Paul passed through Philippi a third 
time he does not appear to have made any consid- 
erable stay there (Acts xx. 6). He and his com- 
panion are somewhat loosely spoken of as. sailing 
from Philippi; but this is because in the common 
apprehension of travellers the city and its port were 
regarded as one. © Whoever embarked at the Pirawus 
mieht in the same way be said to set out ona 
vovave from Athens. On this oecasion the voyage 
to Troas took the Apostle five davs, the vessel being 
probably obliged to coast iu order to avoid the con- 
trary wind, until coming off tthe headland of Sar- 
pedon, whence she wonld be able to stand across 
to ‘Troas with an KE. or Te. N. EE. breeze, which at 
that time of vear (alter Easter) might be looked 
for. (Strab. /ragment. lib, vit; Thuevd. i. 100, 
iv. 102: Tlerod. ix. 75; Diod. Sie. xvi. 3 fF; Appian. 
Bell. Cree iv. LOL hs Pausanu. i. 28.8 4; Tackett’s 
Journey to Philippi in the Bible Union Quarterly 
for Auvust, 1860) [and Bibl. Sacra for 1860, vol. 
XViil. pp. 866-808. For other sources see MACE- 
DONLA, at the end. ] J. W. 3B. 


* PHILIP’PIANS (@:Acrmotoe: Philippen- 
ses), inhabitants of Philippi, but limited (Phil. iv. 
14) to those whom Paul addressed in his letter as 
Christians. See the next article. II. 


PHILIP’PIANS, EPISTLE TO THE. 
1. The canonical authority, Pauline authorship and 
intevrity of this epistle were unanimously acknowl- 
edged up to the end of the 18th century. Mareion 
(A. D. 140) in the earliest known Canon held com- 
mon ground with the Chureh touching the au- 
thority of this epistle (Tertullian, ddr. Wareion. 
iv. 5, v. 20): it appears in the Muratorian Frag- 
ment (Routh, Religuie Sacra, i. 395); amone the 
© acknowledged "? books in’ Eusebius (//. 22. iii. 
24); in the lists of the Council of Laodicea, A. pb. 
365, and the Synod of [lippo, 393; and in all sub- 
sequent lists, as well as in the Peshito and later 
versions. even) contemporary evidence may he 
elaimed for it. Philippian Christians who had con- 
tributed to the collections for St. Paul's support at 
Nome, who had been eye and ear witnesses of the 
return of Iepaphroditus and the first reading of St. 
Paul's epistle, may have been still alive at Philippi 
When Polyearp wrote (A. p. 107) his letter to them, 
in which (cc. 2, 3) he refers” to St. Paul's epistle 


a* The A. VY. misleads the reader iniv. 3. Inthe 
Greek the first pronoun (atrats, “them ”) refers evi- 
tently to Euodia and Syntyche, and the second (atrives 
= ‘since they ’’) assicus them to the class of co-laborers 
with Paul whose toils and conflicts they had shared 
‘ovvyOAncav). I. 

6 Tertullian refers to itin the same way, De Prescrip- 
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as a well known distinction belonging to the Phi.- 
ippian Church. It is quoted as St. Paul’s by 
Irenseus, iv. 18, § 4; Clem. Alex. Padag. i. 6, 
§ 52, and elsewhere; Tertullian, Adv. Afar. v. 20, 
De Res. Carn. ch. 23. A quotation from it 
(Phil. ii. 6) is found in the Epistle of the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne, A. D. 177 (Eusebius, Hf. £. 
v. 2). The testimonies of later writers are innv- 
merable. But I. C. Baur (1845), followed by 
Schwegler (1846), has argued from the phraseology 
of the epistle and other internal marks, that it is 
the work not of St. Paul, but of some Gnostic 
forver in the 2d century. He has been answered by 
Liinemann (1847), Briickner (1848), and Resch 
(1850). Even if his inference were a fair conse- 
quence from Baur’s premises, it would still be neu- 
tralized by the strong evidence in favor of Pauline 
authorship, which Paley, Hore Pauline, ch. 7, 
has drawn from the epistle as it stands. The argu- 
ments of the Tiibingen school are briefly stated in 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T. §§ 1380-133, and at greater 
Jength in Wiesinger's Commentary. Most persons 
who read them will be disposed to concur in the 
opinion of Dean Alford (NV. 7. vol. iii. p. 27, ed. 
1856), who regards them as an instance of the in- 
sanity of hyper-criticism. The canonical authority 
and the authorship of the epistle may be considered 
as unshaken. 


There is a break in the sense at the end of the 
second chapter of the epistle, which every careful 
reader must have observed. It is indeed quite nat- 
ural that an epistle written amid exciting circum- 
stances, personal dangers, and various distractions 
should bear in one place at least a mark of inter- 
ruption. Le Morne (1685) thought it was an- 
ciently divided into two parts. Heinrichs (1810) 
followed by Paulus (1818) has conjectured from 
this abrupt recommencement that the two parts 
are two distinct epistles, of which the first, together 
with the conclusion of the Ep. (iv. 21-23) was in- 
tended for public use in the church, and the second 
exclusively for the Apostle’s special frjends in Phil- 
ippi. It is not easy to see what sufficient founda- 
tion exists for this theory, or what illustration of 
the meaning of the epistle could be derived from it. 
It has met with a distinct reply from Krause (1811 
and 1818) and the integrity of the epistle has not 
been questioned by recent critics. Ewald (Send- 
schreiben des A. Paulus, p. 431) is of opinion 
that St. Paul sent several epistles to the Philippians: 
and he refers to the texts ii. 12 and iii. 18, as partly 
proving this. But some additional confirmation or 
explanation of his conjecture is requisite before it 
can be admitted as either probable or necessary. 


2. Where written. — The constant tradition 
that this epistle was written at Rome by St. Paul 
in his captivity, was impugned first by Oecder 
(1731), who, disregarding the fact that the Apostle 
was in prison, i. 7, 13, 14, when he wrote, imagined 
that he was at Corinth (see Wolf's Cura Philolo- 
gice, iv. 168, 270); and then by Paulus (1799), 
Schulz (1829), Bottger (1837), and Rilliet (1841), 
in whose opinion the epistle was written during the 
Apostle’s confinement at Ceesarea (Acts xxiv. 23); 








tione, XXxvi., naming Philippi as one of those Apos- 
tolic churehes “jin which at this day (a. p. 200] the 
very seats of the Apostles preside over their regions, 
in which the authentic epistles themselves of the 
Apostles are read, speaking with the voice and repre 
senting the face of each.” 
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put the references to the “ palace’? (praetorium, | quite recently at Troas. 


i. 13), and to “ Cesar’s household,” iv. 22, seem 
to point to Rome rather than to Cesarea; and 
there is no reason whatever for supposing that the 
Apostle felt in Ceesarea that extreme uncertainty 
of life connected with the approaching decision 
of his cause, which he must have felt towards the 
end of his captivity at Rome, and which he ex- 
presses in this epistle, i. 19, 20, ti. 17, iii. 10; and 
further, the dissemination of the Gospel described 
in Phil. i. 12-18, is not even hinted at in St. 
Luke's account of the Caesarean captivity, but is 
described by him as taking place at Rome: com- 
pare Acts xxiv. 23 with xxviii. 30, 31. ven Reuss 
(Gesch. N. T. 1860), who assigns to Casarea three 
of St. Paul's epistles, which are generally consid- 
ered to have been written at Rome, is decided in 
his conviction that the Epistle to the Philippians 
was written at Rome. 

3. When written. — Assuming then that the 
epistle was written at Rome during the imprison- 
ment mentioned in the last chapter of the Acts, it 
may be shown from a sinyle fact that it could not 
have been written long before the end of the two 
years. The distress of the Philippians on account 
of Epaphroditus’ sickness was known at Rome 
when the epistle was written; this implies four 
journeys, separated by some indefinite intervals, to 
or from Philippi and Rome, between the commence- 
ment of St. Paul's captivity and the writing of the 
epistle. The Philippians were informed of his im- 
prisonment, sent Ipaphroditus, were informed of 
their messenger’s sickness, sent their message of 
condolence. Further, the absence of St. Luke's 
name from the salutations to a church where he 
was well known, implies that he was absent from 
Rome @ when the epistle was written: so does St. 
Paul’s declaration, ii. 20, that no one who remained 
with him felt an equal interest with Timothy in the 
welfare of the Philippians. And by comparing the 
mention of St. Luke in Col. iv. 14, and VPhilem, 
24 with the abrupt conclusion of his narrative in 
the Acts, we are led to the inference that he lett 
Nome after those two epistles were written and be- 
fore the end of the two years’ captivity. Lastly, it 
is obvious from Phil. i. 20, that St. Paul, when he 
wrote, felt his position to be very critical, and we 
know that it became more precarious as the two 
years drew to a close. In A. D. 62 the infamous 
Tigellinus succeeded Burrus the upright Praetorian 
prefect in the charge of St. Paul’s person; and the 
marriage of Poppsa brought his imperial judve 
under an influence, which if exerted, was hostile to 
St. Paul. Assuming that St. Paul's acquittal and 
release took place in 63, we may date the Epistle 
to the Philippians early in that year. 

4. The writer's acquaintance with the Philip- 
pians. — St. Paul's connection with Philippi was 
of a peculiar character, which gave rise to the 
writing of this epistle. That city, important asa 
mart for the produce of the neighboring gold mines, 
and as a Roman stronghold to check the rude 
Thracian mountaineers, was distinguished as the 
scene of the great battle fatal to Brutus and Cassius, 
8.c. 42 [Puivirer]. In a. p. 51 St. Paul entered 
its walls, accompanied by Silas, who had been 
with him since he started from Antioch, and by 
Timothy and Luke, whom he had afterwards at- 
tached to himself; the former at Derbe, the latter 





a Was St. Luke at Philippi? — the “true yoke- 
€llow ” mentioned in iv. 3? [YokE-FELLow, Amer. ed.] 
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It may well be imagined 
that the patience of the zealous Apostle had been 
tried by his mysterious repulse, first from Asia, 
then from Bithynia and Mysia, and that his ex- 
pectations had been stirred up by the vision which 
hastened his departure with his new found asso- 
ciate, Luke, from ‘Troas. A swift passaye brought 
him to the European shore at Neapolis, whence 
he took the road about ten miles® long across 
the mountain ridve called Symbolum to Philippi 
(Acts xvi. 12). There, at a greater distance 
from Jerusalem than any Apostle had yet pen- 
etrated, the long restrained energy of St. Paul 
was again employed in laying the foundation of a 
Christian church. Seckiny first the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, he went on a Sabbath day 
with the few Jews who resided iu Philippi, to 
their small proseucha on the bank of the river 
Gangitas. The missionaries sat down and spoke 
to the assembled women. One of them, Lydia, 
not born of the seed of Abraham, but a proselyte, 
whose name and occupation, as well as her birth, 
connect her with Asia, gave heed unto St. Pan, 
aud she aud her household were baptized, perhaps 
on the same Sabbath day. Her house became the 
residence of the missionaries. Many days they 
resorted to the proseucha, and the result of their 
short sojourn in Philippi was the conversion of many 
persons (xvi. 40), including at Jast their jailer and 
his household. Philippi was endeared to St. Paul, 
not only by the hospitality of Lydia, the deep sym- 
pathy of the converts, and the remarkable miracle 
which set a seal on his preaching, but also by the 
successful exercise of his missionary activity after 
a long suspense, and by the happy consequences of 
his undaunted endurance of ignominies, which re- 
mained in his memory (Phil. i. 30) after a long 
interval of eleven years. Leaving Timothy and 
Luke to watch over the infant church, Paul and 
Silas went to Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 2), whither 
they were followed by the alms of the Philippians 
(Vhil. iv. 16), and thence southwards. ‘Timotby 
having probably carried out similar directions to 
those which were given to Titus (i. 5) in Crete, 
soon rejoined St. Paul. We know not whether 
Luke remained at Philippi. The next six years of 
his life are a blank in our records. At the end of 
that period he is found again (Acts xx. 6) at 
Philippi. 

Alter the lapse of five years, spent chiefly at 
Corinth and Ephesus, St. Paul, escaping from the 
incensed worshippers of the [phesian Diana, passed 
through Macedonia, A. D.57, on his way to Crreece, 
accompanied by the Ephesians Tychicus and Tro- 
phimus, and probably visited Philippi for the second 
time, and was there joined by Timothy. His be 
loved Philippians, free, it seems, from the contro- 
versies which agitated other Christian churches, 
became still dearer to St. Paul on account of the 
solace which they afforded him when, emerging 
from a season of dejection (2 Cor. vii. 5), oppressed 
by weak bodily health, and anxious for the stead- 
fastness of the churches which he had planted in 
Asia and Achaia, he wrote at Philippi his Second 
\pistle to the Corinthians. 

On returning from Greece, unable to take ship 
there on account of the Jewish plots against his 
life, he went through Macedonia, seeking a favor- 
able port for embarking. After parting from his 


b * Nearer nine, as stated in note c, vol. iii. p 
2078. i 
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companions (Acts xx. 4), he again found a refuge 
among his faithful Philippians, where he spent some 
days at Master, A. Dp. 58, with St. Luke, who ac- 
companied him when he sailed from Neapolis. 

Quee more, in his Roman captivity CA. D. 62) 
their care of him revived again. They sent Epaph- 
roditus, bearing their als for the Apostle’s sup- 
port, and ready also to tender his personal service 
(Phil. ii. 25). He stayed some time at Rome, and 
while employed as the organ of communication 
between the imprisoned Apostle and the Christians, 
and inquirers in and about Reme, he fell danger- 
ously ill. = When he was suttciently recovered, St. 
Paul sent him back to the Philippians, to whom he 
was very dear, and with him our epistle. 

5. Scope and contents of the Lpistle. —St Paul's 
aim in writing is plainly this: while acknowledging 
the alms of the Philippians and the personal ser- 
vices of their messenver, to give them some informa- 
tion respecting his own condition, and some advice 
respecting theirs. Perhaps the intensity of his 
feelings and the distraction of his prison prevented 
the following out. his plan with undeviating close- 
ness, for the preparations for the departure of 
Epaphroditus, and the thought that he would soon 
arrive among the warm-hearted Philippians, filled 
St. Paul with recollections of them, and revived his 
old feelings towards those fellow-heirs of his hope 
of glory who were so deep in his heart (i. 7), and 
so often in his prayers (i. +). 

After the inscription (i. 1, 2) in which Timothy 
ns the second father of the chureh is joined with 
Panl, he sets forth his own condition (i. 3-26), his 
prayers, care, and wishes for his Philippians, with 
the troubles ard uncertainty of his imprisonment, 
and his hope of eventually seeing them again. Then 
(i. 27-ii. 18) he exhorts them to those particular 
virtues which he would rejoice to see them  prac- 
ticing at the present time — fearless endurance of 
persecution from the outward heathen: unity among 
themselves, built on Christ-like humility and love: 
and an exemplary life in the face of unbelievers. 
Ife hopes soon to hear a good report of them (ii. 
19-30), either by sending Timothy, or by going 
himself to them, as he now sends Epaphroditus, 
whose diligent service is highly commended. —Ne- 
verting (iii. 1-21) to the tone of joy which runs 
through the preeeding deseriptions and exhorta- 
tions —as in i. 4, 18, 25, ii. 2, 16, 17, 18, 28 —he 
bids them take heed that their joy be 7 the Lord, 
and warns them, as he had often previously warned 
them (probably in his last two visits), against ad- 
mitting itinerant Judaizing teachers, the tendency 
of whose doctrine was towards a vain confidence in 
mere earthly things; in contrast to this, he exhorts 
them to follow him in placing their trust humbly 
but entirely in Christ, and in pressing forward in 
their Christian course, with the Resurrection day ¢ 
constantly before their minds. Again (iv. 1-9), 
adverting to their position in the midst of unbe- 
lievers, he besceches them, even with personal ap- 
peals, to he firm, united, joyful in the Lard; to be 
full of prayer and peace, and to lead such: a life as 
must approve itself to the moral sense of all men. 
Lastly (iv. 10-23), he thanks them for the contri- 
dution sent by Epaphroditus for his support, and 
sonchudes with salutations and a benediction. 

6. effect of the /pistle. — We have no account 


@ The denial of an actual Resurrection was one of 
the earliest errors in the Christian Church. (See 1 
Tor. xv. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 18; Polycarp, vii.; Irenaeus, 
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of the reception of this epistle by the Philippians. 
xcept doubtful traditions that Erastus was theit 
first bishop, and with Lydia and Parmenas was 
martyred in their city, nothing is recorded of them 
for the next forty-four years. But, about A. p. 
107, Philippi was visited by Ignatius, who was con- 
ducted through Neapolis and Philippi, and across 
Macedonia in his way to martyrdom at Rome. 
And his visit was speedily followed by the arrival 
of a letter from Polycarp of Smyrna, which accom- 
panied, in compliance with a characteristic request 
of the warm-hearted Philippians, a copy of all the 
letters of Ignatius which were in the possession of 
the church of Smyrna. It is interesting to com- 
pare the Philippians of A. D. 63, as drawn by St. 
Paul, with their successors in A. D. 107 as drawn 
hy the disciple of St. John. Steadfastness in the 
faith, and a joyful sympathy with sufferers for 
Christ's sake, seem to have distinguished them at 
both periods (Phil. i. 5, and Polye. Ep. i.). The 
character of their religion was the same through- 
out, practical and emotional rather than specula- 
tive: in both epistles there are many practical 
suggestions, much interchange of feeling, and an 
absence of doctrinal discussion. The Old Testa- 
ment is scarcely, if at all, quoted: as if the Philip- 
pian Christians had been gathered for the most 
part directly from the heathen. At each period 
false teachers were seeking, apparently in vain, an 
entrance into the Philippian Church, first Juda- 
izing Christians, seemingly putting out of sight 
the Resurrection and the Judgment which after- 
wards the Gnosticizing Christians openly denied 
(Phil. iii., and Polye. vi., vii.). At both periods 
the same tendency to petty internal quarrels seems 
to prevail (Phil. i. 27, ii. 14, iv. 2, and Polye. i, 
iv., v.. xii). The student of ecclesiastical history 
will observe the faintly-marked organization of 
bishops, deacons, and female coadjutors to which 
St. Paul refers (Phil. i. 1, iv. 3), developed after- 
wards into broadly-distinguished priests, deacons, 
widows, and virgins (Polyc. iv., v., vi.). Though 
the Macedonian churches in general were poor, at 
least as compared with commercial Corinth (2 Cor. 
viii. 2), yet their gold mines probably exempted 
the Philippians from the common lot of their 
neizhbors, and at first enabled them to be con- 
spicuously liberal in alms-giving, and afterwards 
laid them open to strong warnings against the love 
of money (Phil. iv. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 8; and Polye. 
iv., Vi., XI.) 

Now, though we cannot trace the immediate 
effect. of St. Paul's epistle on the Philippians, ret 
no one can doubt that it contributed to form ths 
character of their church, as it was in the time of 
Polycarp. It is evident from Polycarp's epistle 
that the church, by the grace of God and the 
cuidance of the Apostle, had passed through those 
trials of which St. Paul warned it, and had not 
vone back from the high degree of Christian attain- 
ments which it reached under St. Paul's oral and 
written teaching (Polye. i., iii, ix., xi.). If it bad 
made no great advance in knowledge, still unsound 
teachers were kept at a distance from its members. 
Their sympathy with martyrs and confessors glowed 
with as warm a flame as ever, whether it was 
claimed by Ignatius or by Paul. And they main- 
tained their ground with meek firmness among the 
Ss or 


ii. 31; and the other passages quoted by Dean Eilico# 
on 2 Tim. ii. 18.) 
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heathen, and still held forth the light of an exem- 
plary, though not a perfect Christian life.¢ 

7. The Church at Rome. — The state of the 
church at Rome should be considered before enter- 
ing on the study of the Epistle to the Philippians. 
Something is to be learned of its condition about 
A. D. 58 from the Epistle to the Romans, about 
A. D. 61 from Acts xxviii. Possibly the Gospel 
was planted there by some who themselves received 
the seed on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10). 
The converts were drawn chiefly from Gentile 
proselytes to Judaism, partly also from Jews who 
were such by birth, with possibly a few converts 
direct from heathenism. In A. b. 58, this church 
was already eminent for its faith and obedience: it 
was exposed to the machinations of schismatical 
teachers; and it included two conflicting parties, 
the one insisting more or less on observing the 
Jewish law in addition to faith in Christ as neces- 
sary to salvation, the other repudiating outward 
observances even to the extent of depriving their 
weak brethren of such as to them might he really 
edifying. Wecannot gather from the Acts whether 
the whole church of Rome had then accepted the 
teaching of St. Paul as conveyed in his epistle to 
them. But it is certain that when he had been 
two years in Rome, his oral teaching was partly 
rejected by a party which perhaps may have been 
connected with the former of those above men- 
tioned. St. Paul's presence in Rome, the freedom 
of speech allowed to him, and the personal freedom 
of his fellow-laborers were the meaus of infusing 
fresh missionary activity into the church (Phil. i. 
12-14). It was in the work of Christ that Hpaph- 
roditus was worn out (ii. 30). Messages and 
letters passed between the Apostle and distant 
churches; and doubtless churches near to Rome, 
and both members of the church and inquirers 
into the new faith at Rome addressed themselves 
to the Apostle, and to those who were known to be 
in constant personal communication with him. 
Aud thus in his bondage he was a cause of the 
advancement of the Gospel. From his prison, as 
from a centre, light streamed into Caesar's house- 
hold and far beyond (iv. 22, i. 12-19). 

8. Characteristic Features of the Epistle. — 
Strangely full of joy and thanksgiving amidst ad- 
versity, like the Apostle’s midnight hymn from the 
depth of his Philippian dungeon, this epistle went 
forth from his prison at Rome. In most other 
epistles he writes with a sustained effort to instruct, 
or with sorrow, or with indignation; he is striving 
to supply imperfect, or to correct erroneous teach- 
ing, to put down scandalous impurity, or to heal 
schism in the church which he addresses. But in 
this epistle, though he knew the Philippians inti- 
mately, and was not blind to the faults and ten- 
dencies to fault of some of them, yet he mentions 
no evil so characteristic of the whole church as to 
call for general censure on his part, or amendment 
on theirs. Of all his epistles to churches, none 
has so little of an official character as this. He 
withholds his title of « Apostle’? in the Inscrip- 








@ It is not easy to suppose that Polycarp was with- 
out a copy of St. Paul's epistle. Yet it is singular 
that though he mentions it twice, it is almost the only 
epistle of St. Paul which he does not quote. This 
fact may nt least be regarded as additional evidence of 
the genuineness of Polycarp’sepistle. No forger would 
aave been guilty of such an omission. Its authenticity 
was first questioned by the Magdeburg Centuriators, 
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tion. We lose sight of his high authority, and of 
the subordinate position of the worshippers by the 
river side; and we are admitted to see the free 
action of a heart glowing with inspired Christian 
love, and to hear the utterance of the highest 
friendship addressed to equal friends conscious of a 
connection which is not earthly and temporal, but 
in Christ, for eternity. Who that bears in mind 
the condition of St. Paul in his Roman prison, can 
read unmoved of his continual prayers for his dis- 
tant friends, his constant sense of their fellowship 
with him, his joyful remembrance of their past 
Christian course, his confidence in their future, his 
tender yearning after them all in Christ, his eager- 
ness to communicate to them his own circum- 
stanees and feclings, his carefulness to prepare 
them to repel any evil from within or from without 
which might dim the brightness of their spiritual 
eraces? Love, at once tender and watchful, that 
love which “is of God,” is the kevy-note of this 
epistle: and in this epistle only we hear no under- 
tone of any different feeling. Just enouvh, and 
no more, is shown of his own harassing trials to 
let us see how deep in his heart was the spring of 
that feeling, and how he was refreshed by its sweet 
and soothing flow. 

9. Text, Translation, and Commentaries. — The 
Epistle to the Philippians is found in all the prin- 
cipal uncial manuscripts, namely in A, B, C, D, 
Kk, F, G, J, K. In C, however, the verses pre- 
ceding 3. 22, and those following iii. 5, are wanting. 

Our A. V. of the epistle, published in 1611, was 
the work of that company of King James’ trans- 
lators who sat at Westminster, consisting of seven 
persons, of whom Dr. Barlow, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester, was one. It is, however, substantially 
the same as the translation made by some unknown 
person for Archbishop Parker, published in the 
Bishops’ Bible, 1568. See Bagster’s //excapla, 
preface. A revised edition of the A. V. by Four 
Clergymen, is published (1861) by Parker and 
Bourn. 

A complete list of works connected with this 
epistle may be found in the Commentary of Rhein- 
wald, Of Patristric commeutaries, those of Chry- 
sostom (translated in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers, 1843), Theodoret, and Theophylact, are 
still extant; perhaps also that of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia in an old Latin translation (see Journ. of 
Class, and Sac. Phil. iv. 302). Among later 
works may be mentioned those of Calvin, 1539; 
istius, 1614; Daillé, 1659 (translated by Sherman, 
1843); Ridley, 1548; Airay’s Sermons, 1618; I. ler- 
guson, 1656; the annotated English New Testa- 
ments of Hammond, Fell, Whitby, and Macknight; 
the Commentaries of Peirce, 1733; Storr, 1783 
(translated in the Jdinburg Biblical Cabinet); 
Am Ende, 1798; Rheinwald, 1827; T. Passavant, 
1834; St. Matthies, 1835; Van Ilengel, 1838, 
Holemann, 1839; Rilliet, 1841; De Wette, 1847; 
Meyer, 1847 [8d ed. 1865]; Neander, 1849 (trans- 
lated into English, 1851 [by Mrs. II. C. Conant, 
published in N. Y.]); Wiesinger, 1850 (translated 


and by Dnaillé, whom Pearson answered (Vindicia 
Ignat. i. 6); also by Semler; and more recently by 
Zeller, Schliemann, Bunsen, and others: of whose 
criticism Ewald says, that it is the grertest injustice to 
Polycarp that men in the present age shou'd deny that 
this epistle proceeded from him (Gesch. Jsr. vii. 277, 
ed. 1859). {Bunsen regards the epistle as in the main 
genuine. — A.] 
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into English, 1850): Kiihler, 1855; Professor Eadie | also of the other names, in the same verse, and in 


[1859]: Dean Ellicott, 1861, and those included in 
the recent editions of the Greek N. T. by Dean 
Alford and Canon Wordsworth. W. TT. B. 

® Additional Litcrature. — In German: George 
Vr. Jatho, Pauh Gricf an die Philipper (1857). 
Bernhard Weiss, Der DPhilipper-Bricf ausqelegt 
wu. dte Gesch, seiner Auslegung, ete. (Berl. 1859): 
one of its objects is to illustrate the relations of the 
epistle to dvgmatic theology. DD. Schenkel. Die 
Brife an dic hpheser, Philipper au. Kolosser 
(1862). Karl Braune, Mie Briefe an die Epheser, 
Kolosser, Philippor in pt. ix. of Lange’s Bibelicerk 
des N. 7. (1867), transl. with additions by I. LB. 
Uachett and J. B. G. Pidge tor Dr. Schatf's Com- 
mentary (N.Y. 1869). Gottfried Menken, /re- 
digten xxii. — xxix. in his Schriften, v. 408-471 
(Bremen, 1858). In English: Webster and Wilkin- 
son, Lhe Greck Testament with Notes, ete., ii. 506- 
828 (Lond. 1861). J. Trapp, Commentary upon the 
dipistle of St. Paul to the Philippians, in his Com- 
mentary on the NT. (Webster's ed. Lond. 1865). 
Robert Hall, Practical Laposition of the Epistle 
to the Philippians (twelve discourses delivered at 
Cambridge, 1801 and 1802); they are good speci- 
mens of pulpit exposition by one of the great nias- 
ters of sacred eloquence. F.1D. Maurice, / piste 
to the Philipnans, pp. 549-558, in his Cnity of 
the N. T. (1854). J.B. Lightfoot, St. Paul's 
Lpisile to the Philippians (Lond. 186813 it contains 
a revised text. with Introduction, Notes, and Dis- 
sertations, On the important passage ii. 6-9, may 
be mentioned Tholuck’s Jsputatio — Christologica 


correctly omits the article which belongs to ther 
all in the original. H. 


PHILISTINES (‘F175 [perh. wanderer 
emigrant]: burrorrelu, &AASPvAGL: Philistiin). 
The origin of the Philistines is nowhere expressly 
stated in the Bible; but as the prophets describe 
them as “ the Philistines from Caphtor” (An. ix 
7), and “the remnant of the maritime district of 
Caphtor ’’ (Jer. xlvii. 4), it is prima facie probable 
that they were the ‘ Caphtorims which came out 
of Caphtor ’’ who expelled the Avim from their ter- 
ritory and occupied it in their place (Deut. ii. 23), 
and that these again were the Caphtorim mentioned 
in the Mosaic genealogical table among the descend- 
ats of Mizraim (Gen. x. 14). But in establishing 
this conclusion certain difliculties present them- 
selves. In the first place, it is observable that in 
Gen. x. 14 the Philistines are connected with the 
Casluhim rather than the Caphtorim. — It bas gea- 
erally been assumed that the text has suffered s 
transposition, and that the parenthetical clause 
‘out of whem came Philistim "? ought to follow 
the words “and Caphtorim.”? This explanation 
is, however, inadmissible: for (1) there is no ex- 
ternal evidence whatever of any variation in the 
text, either here or in the parallel passage in 1 Chr. 
i. 12; and (2) if the transposition were effected, 
the desired sense would not be gained; for the 
words rendered in the A. V. ‘out of whom" 
really mean ‘+ whence,’ and denote a local move- 
ment rather than a genealogical descent, so that, as 


(1847); and the remarks of Prof. Stuart, J/isec d/a- | applied to the Caphtorim, they would merely indicate 


nics, pp. 112-115 (Andover, 1846). 
has drawn out some of the finest illustrations of his 
theme (Lectures on the Character of St. Part, 
Lond, 2d ed. 1864) from this epistle. He fully jus- 
tifies Neander’s remark that. we look deeper into the 
Apostle’s heart, have his distinctively personal traits 
more fully disclosed tous here, than in any one 
of his other writings. If. 


PHILISTIA (MWS, Pelishcth [perb. 
wandering, migration] : GAAS@UAOL! alienigene), 
The word thus translated (in Ds. Ix. 8; Ixxxvii. 4; 
evili. 9) is in the original identical with that else- 
where rendered PALESTINE. [See that article, p. 
228-4.) “ Palestine” originally meant nothing but 
the district inhabited by the “ Philistines,’? who 
are called by Josephus TaAaarivos, * Palestines.”’ 
In fact the two words are the same, and the dif- 
ference in their present form is but the result. of 
gradual corruption. The form Philistia does not 
occur anywhere In LAX. or Vulvate. The nearest 
approach to it is Luther's PAilistda. G. 

* PHILIS’TIM (OMV55), only in Gen. 


x. 14, the Hebrew plural instead of Philistines as 
elsewhere. The <A. V. retains this [lebrew form 





* DW TREN, 
6 The name is derived from tho root ibn and 


the Hthiopic falasa, “ to migrate ;? a term which is 
snid to be still current in Abyssinian (Knobel, Vulkert. 
v. 281). In Egyptian monuments it appears under 
che form of Polost (Brugsch, Hist. @ Esxrypte, p. 187). 
fhe rendering of the nune in the LXX., *AdAAOdvAOL. 

strangers,” is probably in reference to the ety molog- 
teal meaning of the name, though it may otherwise 
de regazded as having originated with the Israelites, 


a» 


Dr. [lowson | & sejourn of the Philistines in their land, and not 


the identity of the two raccs. The clause seems to 
have an appropriate meaning in its present position: 
it looks like an interpolation into the original 
document with the view of explaining when and 
where the name Philistine was first applied to 
the people whose proper appellation was Caphtorim. 
It is an etymological as well as an historical memo- 
randum; for it is based on the meaning of the name 
Philistine,” namely, ‘‘emigrant,’? and is designed 
to account for the application of that name. But 
a second and more serious difficulty arises out of 
the language of the Philistines: for while the Capb- 
torim were Ilamitic, the Philistine language is held 
to have been Semitic.¢ It has hence been inferred 
that the Philistines were in reality a Semitic race, 
and that they derived the title of Caphtorim simply 
from a residence in Caphtor (Ewald, i. 831; Mov- 
ers, Dhwniz. iii. 258), and it has been noticed in 
confirmation of this, that their land is termed Ca- 
naan (Zeph. ii. 5). But this is inconsistent with 
the express assertion of the Bible that they were 
Caphtorim (Deut. ii. 23), and not simply that they 
eame from Caphtor; and the term Canaan is ap- 
plied to their country, not ethnologically but ety- 
niolovically, to describe the trading habits of the 





to whom the Philistines were adAddvAor, 88 opposed 
to duddvdoe (Stark's Gaza, p. 67 ff.). Other deriva 
tions of the name Philistine have been proposed, af 
that it originated in ao transposition of the word 


shephélah (Tae), applied to the Philistine plain; 


or, again, that it is connected with Pelasgi, as Hitalg 
supposes, 

¢ Hlitzig, in his Urgeschichte ad. Phil. howevet, 
maintains that the language is Indo-European, ¥i 
a view to prove the Philistines to be Pelasgi. Ho is, 
we believe, singular in his view. 
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Philistines. The difficulty arising out of the ques- 
tion of language may be met by assuming either 
that the Caphtorim adopted the language of the 
conquered Avim (a not unusual circumstance where 
the conquered form the bulk of the population), or 
that they diverved from the Ilamitic stock at a 
period when the distinctive features of Hlamitisin 
and Semitism were yet in embryo. A third ob- 
jection to their Egyptian origin is raised from the 
application of the term * uncircumcised "’ to them 
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where ceréth is also rendered Crete): and lastly, 
we have to account for the introduction of the clas- 
sical name of the island side by side with the He- 
brew term Caplitor. A certain amount of testimony 
is indeed adduced in favor of a connection between 
Crete and Philistia; but, with the exception of the 
vavue rumor, recorded but not adopted by Tacitus ¢ 
(/list. v. 3), the evidence is confined to the town 
of Gaza, and even in this case is not wholly satis- 
factory./ The town, according to Stephanus Byzan- 


(1 Sam. xvii. 26; 2 Sam. i. 20), whereas the Keyp-|tinus (s. v. Tada), was termed Minoa, as having 


_ tians were circumcised (Herod. ti. 36). 
objection is answered by Jer. ix. 25, 26, where the 
same term is in some sense «applied to the lgyp- 
fians, however it may be reconciled with the state- 
ment of Herodotus. 

The next question that arises relates to the early 
movements of the Philistines. It has been very 
generally assumed of late years that Caphtor repre- 
sents Crete, and that the Philistines migrated from 
that island, either directly or through Egypt, into 
Palestine. This hypothesis presupposes the Semitic 
origin of the Philistines; fur we believe that there 
are no traces of Hamitic settlements in Crete, and 
consequently the Biblical statement that Caphtorim 
was descended from Mizraim forms an @ priori ob- 
jection to the view. Moreover. the name Caphtor 
can only be identified with the Egyptian Coptos. 
[CavutTor.] But the Cretan origin of the Philis- 
tines has been deduced, not so much from the 
name Caphtor,“ as from that of the Cherethites. 
This name in its Hebrew form” hears a close re- 
seniblance to Crete, and is rendered Cretans in the 
LXX. A further link between the two terms has 
been apparently discovered in the term cé7i,¢ 
which is applied to the royal guard (2 K. xi. 4, 19), 
and which sounds like Carians. The latter of 
these arguments assumes that the Cherethites of 
David's guard were identical with the Cherethites 
of the Philistine plain, which appears in the highest 
degree improbable.¢ With reyvard to the former 
argument, the mere coincidence of the names can- 
not pass for much without some corroborative testi- 
mony. The Bible furnishes none, for the name 
occurs but thrice (1 Sam. xxx. 14; Ez. xxv. 16; 
Zeph. ii. 5), and apparently applies to the occu- 
pants of the southern district; the testimony of the 
LXX. is invalidated by the fact that it is based 
upon the mere sound of the word (see Zeph. ii. 6, 





@ The only ground furnished by the Bible for this 
view is the application of the term rendered “ island ” 
to Caphtor in Jer, xlvii. 4. But the term also means 
maritime district ; and ‘ the maritime district of Caph- 
tor” is but another term for Philistia itself. 

> ONT. ow2. 

@ It has been held by Ewald (i. 880) and others, 
that the Cherethites and Peclethites (2 Sam. xx. 28) 
were Cherethites and Philistines. The objections to 
this view are: (1) that it is highly improbable that 
David would eelect his officers from the hereditary 
foes of his country, particularly so immediately after 
he had enforced their submission ; (2) that there seems 
no reason why an undue prominence should have been 
given to the Cherethites by placing that name first, 
and altering Philistines into Pelethites, so as to pro- 
duce a paronomasia ; (3) that the names subsequently 
“pplied to the same body (2 K. xi. 19) are appellatives ; 
and (4) that the terms admit of a probable explanation 
from Hebrew roots. 

€ Among other accownts of the origin of the Jews, 
he gives this: ‘ Judreos, Creta insula profugos, novis- 
tims Libya insedisse °' and, as part of the same tra- 
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But this | been founded by Minos, and this tradition may be 


traced back to, and was perhaps founded on an in- 
scription on the coins of that city, containing the 
letters MEINQ; but these coins are of no higher 
date than the first century 8. C., and belong to a 
period when (iaza had attained a decided Greek 
character (Joseph. B. J. ii. 6, §3). Again, the 
worship of the god Marna, and its identity with 
the Cretan Jove, are frequently mentioned by early 
writers (Movers, Pheniz. i. 662); but the name is 
Pheenician, being the maran, “ lord’ of 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22, and it seems more probable that Gaza and 
Crete derived the worship from « common souree, 
Phenicia. Without therefore asserting that migra- 
tions may not have taken place from Crete to Phil- 
istia, we hold that the evidence adduced to prove 
that they did is insuflicient. 

The last point to be decided in connection with 
the early history of the Philistines is, the time 
when they settled in the land of Canaan. If we 
were to restrict ourselves to the statements of the 
Bible, we should conclude that this took place be- 


jfore the time of Abraham: for they are noticed in 


his day as a pastoral tribe in the neighborhood of 
Gerar (Gen. xxi. 32, 34, xxvi. 1, 8): and this posi- 
tion accords well with the statement in Deut. ii. 
23, that the Avim dwelt in Hazerim, t. e. in 
nomad encampments; for Gerar lay in the south 
country, which was just adapted to such a life. At 
the time of the Exodus they were still in the same 
neighborhood, but grown sufficiently powerful to 
inspire the Israelites with fear (Iéx. xili. 17, xv. 
14). When the Israelites arrived, they were in 
full possession of the Shefelah from the “ river of 
Egypt”? (el-Arish) in the south, to Ekron in the 
north (Josh, xv. 4, 47), and had formed a confederacy 
of five powerful cities7 —Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, 
Gath, and Ekron (Josh. xiii. 3). The interval that 


dition, adds that the name Judseus was derived from 
Ida—a_ circumstance which suggests a foundation 
for the story. The statement secms to have no more 
real weight than the reported connection between 
Hicrosolyma and the Solymi of Lycia. Yet it is ac- 
cepted as evidence that the Philistines, whom Tacitus 
is supposed to describe us Jews, came from Crete. 


JS The resemblance between the names Aptera and 
Caphtor (Keil, Evnleit. ii. 286), Phalasarna and Philis- 
tine (Ewald, i. 330), is too slight to be of any weight. 
Adited to which, those places lie in the purt of Crete 
most remote from Pulestine. 


g At what period theso cities were originally 
founded, we know not; but there are good grounds 
for believing that they were of Canaanitish origin, and 
had previously been occupied by the Avim. The 
name Gath is certainly Canaanitish : so most probably 
are Gaza, Ashdod, and Ekron. Askelon is doubtful ; 
and the terminations both of this and Ekron may be 
Philistine. Gaza is mentioned as early as in Gen. x. 
19 as a city of the Canaanites; and this as well as 
Ashdod and Ekron were iu ..oshua’s time the asylum 
of the Canaanitish Anakim (vosh. xi. 22). 
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elapsed between Abraham and the Exodus seems suf- | great developrrent of power in the time of the 
ficient to allow for the alteration that took place in| judges; and (2) that it remains to be shown why 
the position of the Philistines, and their transfor-;a seafaring race like the Cretans, coming direct 
mation from a pastoral tribe to a settled and powerful ' from Caphtor in their ships (as Knobel, p. 24, 
nation. But such a view has not met with acceptance , understands “ Caphtorim from Caphtor ” to imply) 
among modern crities, partly because it leaves the ! would seek to occupy the quarters of a nomad ran 
migrations of the Philistines wholly unconnected | living in encampments, in the wilderness region of 
with any known historical event, and partly because I the south.¢ We hesitate, therefore, to indorse any 
it does not serve to explain the great increase of their of the proffered explanations, and, while we allow 
power in the time of the judges. To meet. these ‘that the Biblical statements are remarkable for ther 
two requirements a double migration on the part fragmentary and parenthetical nature, we are not 
of the Philistines, or of the two branches of that prepared to fill up the gaps. If those statements 
nation, has been suggested. Knobel, for instance, cannot be received as they stand, it is questionable 
regards the Philistines: proper as a branch of the whether any amount of criticism will supply the 
sine stock as that to which the [yksos belonged, ‘connecting links. One point can, we think, be 
and he discovers the name Philistine in the op- satisfactorily shown, namely, that the hypothesis 
probrious name Philition, or Philitis, bestowed on ‘of a second immigration is not needed in order to 
the shepherd kings ({lerod. ii, 128): their first en- account for the growth of the Philistine pore. 
trance into Canaan from the Casluhim would thus ! Their geographical position and their relations to 
be subsequent to the patriarchal aye, and coincident | neighboring nations will account for it. Between 
with the expulsion of the Hyksos. The Cherethites | the times of Abraham and Joshua, the Philistines 
he identifies with the Caphtorim who displaced the ‘had changed their quarters, and had advanced 
Avim; and these he regards as Cretans who did | northwards into the Shefelah or plain of Philistis 
not enter Canaan before the period of the judges. | This plain has been in all ages remarkable forthe 
The former part. of his theory is inconsistent with | extreme richness of its soil; its fields of standing 
the notices of the Philistines in the book of Genesis; corn, its vineyards and oliveyards, are incidentaly 
these, therefore, he regards as additions of a later ; mentioned in Scripture (Judg. xv. 5); and in time 
date @ (Volkert. p. 218 th). The view adopted by of famine the land of the Philistines was the hoe 
Movers is, that. the Philistines were carried west- | of VPalestine (2 K. viii. 2). We should, howere, 
ward from Palestine into Lower Egypt by the! fail to form a just idea of its capacities from the 
stream of the IIvksos movement at a period subse- scanty notices in the Bible. The crops which it 
quent to Abraham; from Egypt they passed to| yielded were alone sufficient to insure natioa 
Crete, and returned to Palestine in the early period | wealth. It was also adapted to the growth of mil 
of the judzes (Phaniz. iii, 258). This is incon- | itary power; for while the plain itself permitted the 
sistent with the notices in Joshua. Ewald, in the | use of war chariots, which were the chief arm of 
second edition of his Geschichte, propounds the | offense, the occasional elevations which rise out of 
hypothesis of a double immizration from Crete, the | it offered secure sites for towns and strongholds 
first of which took place in the ante-patriarchal | It was, moreover, a commercial country; from it 
period, as a consequence either of the Canaanitish | position it must have been at all times the grett 
settlement or of the Hyksos movement, the second thoroughfare between Phoenicia and Syris in the 
in the time of the judves (Gesch. i. 329-331). We inorth, and Egypt and Arabia in the south. Ashdod 
cannot regard the above views in any other light and Giaza were the keys of Egypt, and comn 
than as speculations, built up on very slight data, | the transit trade, and the stores of frankincens 
and unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they fail to recon-!and myrrh which Alexander captured in the latter 
cile the statements of Scripture. For they all im- | place prove it to have been a depot of Arabian prod. 
ply (L) that the notice of the Caphtorim in Gen. he (Vlut. Ales. cap. 25). We have evidence in 
x. 14 applies toan entirely distinct tribe from the: the Bible that the Philistines traded in slaves with 
Philistines, as Ewald (i. 331, note) himself allows; | dom and southern Arabia (Am. i. 6; Joel il 4, 
(2) that cither the notices in Gen. xx., xxvi., or | 5), and their commercial character is indicated by 
those in Josh. xv. 45-47, or perchance both, are | the application of the name Canaan to their 
interpolations; and (3) that the notice in Deut. |(Zeph. ii. 5). They probably possessed 9 Baryi 
ii. 23, which certainly bears marks of high antiq- | for they had ports attached to Gaza and Ashkeloa; 
uity, belongs to a late date, and refers solely | the LXX. speaks of their ships in its version df 
to the Cherethites. But, beyond these inconsis- ' Is. xi. 14; and they are represented as attacking 
tencies, there are two points which appear to mili-; the Egyptians out of ships. The Philistines bad 
tate avainst. the theory of the second immigration | at an early period attained proficiency in the sre 
in the time of the judges; (1) that the national | of peace; they were skillful as smiths (1 Sam. mil 
title of the nation always remained Philistine, | 20), as armorers (1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6), and as builders 
whereas, according to these theories, it was the |if we may judge from the prolonged sieges which 
Cretan or Cherethite element which led to the | several of their towns sustained. Theirimagesald 











@ The sole ground for questioning the historical | The second objection furnishes the answer to the firtt: 
value of these ndtices is that Abimelech is not termed | for as the * daughters ” are not enumerated, the totals 
king of the Philistines in xx. 2, but king of Gerar. | could not possibly be given. And the “ daughters 
The land is, however, termed the Philistines’ land. | are not enumerated, becavase they were not actually fe 
It is gratuitously assumed that the latter is a case of | possession of the Israelites, and indeed were not 
prolepsts, and that the subsequent notice of the king known by name. 
of the Philistines in xxvi. 1, is the work of a later | ¢ Tho Avim probably lived in the district betweeo 
writer who was misled by the prolepsis. |Gerar and Gaza. This both accords best with the 

b The grounds for doubting the genuineness of | notice of their living in Aazerim, and is also the dit 
Josh. xv. 45-47 are: (1) the omission of the total | trict in which the remnant of them lingered; for ip 
pumber of the towns; and (2) the notice of the | Josh. xiii. 3, 4, the words “ from the south ” are best 
“daughters,” or dependent towns, and “villages.” ' connected with “the Avites,” as in the Valge® 
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she golden mice and emerods (1 Sam. vi. 11) im- 
ply an acquaintance with the founder’s and gold- 
smith’s arts. Their wealth was abundant (Judg. 
xvi. 5, 18), and they appear in all respects to have 
been a prosperous people. 


Possessed of such elements of power, the Phil- 
istines had attained in the time of the judges an 
important position among eastern nations. Their 
history is, indeed, almost a blank; yet the few par- 
ticulars preserved to us are suggestive. About 
B. C. 1209 we find them engaged in successful war 
with the Sidonians, the effect of which was so 
serious to the latter power that it involved the 
transference of the capital of Pheenicia to a more 
secure position on the island of ‘l'yre (Justin, xviii. 
3). About the same period, but whether before or 
after is uncertain, they were engaged in a naval 
war with Rameses III. of Egypt, in conjunction 
with other Mediterranean nations: in these wars 
they were unsuccessful (Brugsch, //ist. d Egypte, 
pp- 185, 187), but the notice of them proves their 
importance, and we cannot therefore be surprised 
that they were able to extend their authority over 
the Israelites, devoid as these were of internal 
union, and harassed by external fues. With regard 
to their tactics and the objects that they had in 
view in their attacks on the Israelites, we may form 
a fair idea from the scattered notices in the books 
of Judves and Samuel. The warfare was of a 
guerilla character, and consisted of a series of 
raids into the enemy's country. Sometimes these 
extended only just over the border, with the view of 
plundering the threshing-floors of the agricultural 
produce (1 Sam. xxiii. 1); | but more generally 
they penetrated into the heart of the country and 
seized a commanding position on the edge of the 
Jordan Valley, whence they could secure themselves 
against a combination of the trans- and cis-Jordan- 
ite divisions of the Israelites, or prevent. a return 
of the fugitives who had hurried across the river 
on the alarm of their approach. ‘Thus at one time 
we find them crossing the central district of Benja- 
min and posting themselves at Michmash (1 Sat. 
xiii. 16), at another time following the coast ruad 
to the plain of Esdraelon and reaching the edge of 
the Jordan Valley by Jezreel (1 Sam. xxix. 11). 
From such posts ss their head-quarters, they sent 
out detached bands to plunder the surrounding 
country (1 Sam. xiii. 17), and, haying obtained all 
they could, they erected a column“ as a token of 
their supremacy (1 Sam. x. 5, xiii. 3), and retreated 
to their own country. This system of incursions 
eels ta ey ae 
ul The Hebrew term netzwb, which implies this prac- 
tice, is rendered “garrison” in the A. V., which 
neither agrees with the context nor gives a true idea 
of the Philistine tactics. Stark, however, dissents 


from this view, and explains the term of military offi- 
ters (Gaza, p. 164). 


b ova), and not DYTAY. 

¢ The true toxt may have — riaary, instead 
+ TNT. 
@ The apparent discrepancy between Judg. i. 18, iii. 


* sig led to suspicions as to the text of the former, 
1 


Heh are stronzthened by the rendering in the LXX., 
’ , . t 
at oun exAnpovoungerv, presupposing in the Hebrew 


the reading a ND), instead of 5). The 


ny of the LXX. ‘is wenkened by the circum- 
‘ nees (1) that it interpolates « notice of Ashdod and 
6 suburbs (néMordpia, & peculiar term in lieu of the 
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kept the Israelites in a state of perpetual dis- 
quictude: all commerce was suspended, from the 
insecurity of the roads (Judg. v. 6); and at 
the approach of the foe the people either betook 
themselves to the natural hiding-places of the 
country, or fled across the Jordan (1 Sam. xiii. 6, 
7). By degrees the ascendeucy became complete, 
and a virtual disarmament of the population was 
effected by the suppression of the smiths (1 Sam. 
xill. 19). The profits of the Philistines were not 
confined to the goods and chattels they carried off 
with them. They seized the persons of the Israel- 
ites and sold them for slaves; the earliest notice of 
this occurs in 1 Sam. xiy. 21, where, according to 
the probably correct reading © followed by the 
LXX., we find that there were numerous slaves in 
the camp at Michimash: at a later period the 
prophets inveigh against them for their traffic in 
human flesh (Joel iii. 6; Am. i. 6): at a still later 
period we hear that “the merchants of the coun- 
try’’ followed the army of Gorgias into Judsea for 
the purpose of buying the children of Israel for 
slaves (1 Mace. iii. £1), and that these merehants 
were Philistines is a fair inference from the sub- 
sequent notice that Nicanor sold the captive Jews 
to the ‘cities upon the sea-coast ’' (2 Mace. viii. 
I1). There can be little doubt, too, that tribute 
was exacted from the Israelites, but the notices of 
it are confined to passages of questionable au- 
thority, such as the rendering of 1 Sam. xiii. 21 
in the LXX., which represents the Philistines as 
making a charge of three shekels a tool for sharp- 
ening them; aud again the expression ‘ Metheg- 
annuah ’* in 2 Sam. viii, 1, which is rendered in 
the Vuly. frenum tribute, and by Symmachus 7}p 
éLovatay rou pédpov-- In each of the passages 
quoted, the versions presuppose a text which yields 
a better sense than the existing one. 

And now to recur to the Biblical narrative: 
The territory of the Philistines, having been once 
occupied by the Canaanites, formed a portion of 
the promised land, and was assimned to the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 2, 12, 45-47). No portion, 
however, of it was conquered in the life-time of 
Joshua (Josh. xiii. 2), and even after his death no 
permanent conquest was effected (Judy. iii. 3), 
though, on the authority of a somewhat doubtful 
passage,“ we are informed that the three cities of 
Gaza, Ashkelon, and Kkron were taken (Judg. i. 
18). The Philistines, at all events, soon recovered 
these, and commenced an aggressive policy against 
the Israelites, by which they gained a complete 
ascendency over them. We are unable to say at 
dpea applied to the three other towns); and (2) that 
the term exAnpovounger is given as the equivalent for 


poe A which occurs in no other instance. Of the 
eee 


two, therefore, the Greck text is more open to sus- 
picion. Stark (Gaza, p. 129) regurds the passage as 
an interpolation. 


* The alleged discrepancy (see above) does not exist 


if Tada means that they took the cities by storm, 
but did not retain them or drive out the inhabitants 
(Judg. iii. 8). See Cassel’s Biicher der Richter u. Ruth, p. 
12. The saime verb occurs with regard to the capture 
of Jerusalem (Judg. i. 8), though we read expressly 
(2 Sam. v. 6 ff) that the Hebrews did not entirely 
drive out the inhabitants til! long after that time. 
[Jepus, Amer ed.] With the idea of permanent pos- 


session, the strict term would have been wean 
(see Bachmann, Buch der Richter, p. 128). H. 
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what intervals their incursions took place, as 
nothing is recorded of them in the early period of 
the judges. But they must have been frequent, 
inasmuch as the national spirit of the Israelites was 
so entirely broken that they even reprobated any 
attempt at deliverance (Judy. xv. 12). Individual 
heroes were raised up from time to time whose 
achievements mivht well kindle patriotism, such as 
Shamgar the son of Anath (Judg. iii. 31), and 
still more Samson (Judg. xiii. -xvi.): but neither 
of these men succeeded in permanently throwing 
off the yoke.¢ Of the former only a single daring 
feat is recorded ‘he effect of which appears, from 
Judg. v. 6, 7, to have been very short-lived. The 
true series of deliverances commenced with the 
latter, of whom it was predicted that “he shall 
begin to deliver’? (Judg. xiii. 5), and were carried 
on by Samuel, Saul, and David. The history of 
Samson furnishes us with some idea of the rela- 
tions which existed between the two nations. As 
a‘ borderer”’ of the tribe of Dan, he was thrown 
into frequent contact with the Vhilistines, whose 
supremacy was so established that no bar appears 
to have been placed to free intercourse with their 
country. Ilis early life was spent on the verge of 
the Shefelah between Zorah and Eshtaol, but 
when his actions had aroused the active hostility 
of the Vhilistines he withdrew into the central 
district and found a secure post on the rock of 
Etam, to the 8S. W. of Bethlehem. Thither the 
Philistines followed him without opposition from 
the inhabitants. lis achievements belong to his 
personal history: it is clear that they were the 
isolated acts of an individual, and altogether un- 
connected with any national movement; for the 
revenge of the Philistines was throughout directed 
against Samson personally. Under Eli there was 
an organized but unsuccessful resistance to the 
encroavhmnents of the Philistines, who had pene- 
trated into the central district and were met at 
Aphek (1 Sam. iv. 1). The production of the ark 
on this occasion demonstrates the greatness of the 
emergency, and its loss marked the lowest depth 
of Israel's devradation. The next action took place 
under Samuel's leadership, and the tide of success 
turned in Israel's favor: the Philistines had again 
penetrated into the mountainous country near Jeru- 
sulem: at Mizpeh they met the cowed host of the 
Israelites, who, encouraged by the signs of Divine 
favor, and availing themselves of the panic pro- 
duced by a thunderstorm, inflicted on them a total 
defeat. Jor the first time, the Israelites erected 
their pillar or “sfvle"’ at Eben-ezer as the token 
of victory. The results were the recovery of the 
border towns and their territories “from [kron 
even unto Gath,” 27. e. in the northern district. 
he success of Israel may be partly attributed to 
their peaceful relations at this time with the Amor- 
ites (1 Sam. vii. 9-14). The Israelites now attrib- 
uted their past weakness to their want of unity, 
and they desired a king, with the special object 

a A brief notice occurs in Judg. x. 7 of invasions 
by the Philistines and Ammouites, followed by par- 
ticulars which apply exe'usivgely to the Jatter people. 
It has been heuce enpposed that the brief reference 
to the Philistines is in anticipation of Samson’s his- 
tory. In Herzog’s Keal-Encyk. (s. v. “ Philister ”) it 
is rather unnccessarily assumed that the text is im- 
perfect, and that the words “ that year” refer to the 
Philistines, and the ‘eighteen years” to the Am- 
monites. 

* The difference may be simply that the particulars 
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of .eading them against the foe (1 Sam. vill. 90) 

It is a significant fact that Saul first felt inspir- 
tion in the presence of a pillar (A. V. garrison") 
erected by the Philistines in commemoration of a 
victory (1 Sam. x. 5, 10). As soon as he was 
prepared to throw off the yoke, he occupied with 
his army a position at Michmash, commanding the 
defiles leading to the Jordan Valley, and his heroic 
general Jonathan gave the signal for a rising by 
overthrowing the pillar which the Philistines bad 
placed there. The challenge was accepted; the 
Philistines invaded the central district with an 
immense force,b and, having dislodged Seul from 
Michmash, occupied it themselves, and sent forth 
predatory bands into the surrounding country. 
The Israelites shortly after took up a position on 
the other side of the ravine at Geba, and, availing 
themselves of the confusion consequent upon Jons- 
than's daring feat, inflicted a tremendous slanghter 
upon the enemy (1 Sam. siii., xiv.). No attempt 
was made by the Philistines to regain their so 
premacy for about twenty-five years, and the scene 
of the next contest shows the altered strength of the 
two parties: it was no longer in the central cou 
try, but in a ravine leading down to the Philistine 
plain, the Valley of Elah, the position of which is 
about 14 miles S. W. of Jerusalem: on this ocra- 
sion the prowess of young David secured succes 
to Israel, and the foe was pursued to the gates 
of Gath and Ekron (1 Sam. xvii.). The power of 
the Philistines was, however, still intact on their 
own territory, as proved by the flight of David to 
the court of Achish (1 Sam. xxi. 10-15), and his 
subsequent abode at Ziklag (1 Sam. xxvii.), wher 
he was secured from the attacks of Saul. The 
border warfare was continued; captures and rept 
sals, such as are described as occurring at Keibh 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 1-5) being probably frequent. The 
scene of the next conflict was far to the north, in 
the valley of Esdraelon, whither the Philistines 
may have made a plundering incursion similar to 
that of the Midianites in the days of Gideoo 
The battle on this occasion proved disastrous to the 
Israelites: Saul himself perished, and the Philis- 
tines penetrated across the Jordan, and occupied 
the forsaken cities (1 Sam. xxxi. 1-7). The di 
sensions which followed the death of Saul wee 
naturally favorable to the Philistines: and no soonet 
were these brought to a close by the appointment 
of David to be king over the united tribes, tha 
the Philistines attempted to counterbalance th 
advantage by an attack on the person of the king: 
they therefore penetrated into the Valley of Re 
phaim, S. W. of Jerusalem, and even pushed for 
ward an advanced post as far as Bethlehem (1 Chr. 
xi. 16). David twice attacked them at the forme 
spot, and on each occasion with signal success, 
in the first case capturing their images, in the 
second pursuing them “from Gebs until thoa 
come to Gazer"’¢ (2 Sam. y. 17-25; 1 Chr. ut. 
8-16). 








are mentioned in one case, but omitted in the other 
It is unnecessary to call in question the fact of “in 
vasions ”’ by both tribes. E. 
b The text states the force at 80,000 chariots and 
6,000 horsemen (1 Sam. xiii. 5): these numbers art, 
however, quite out of proportion. The chariots wer 
probably 1,000, the present reading being a mistake 


of a copyist who repeated the final b of Isreal, and 
thus couverted the number into 2,000. 
¢ There is some diffoulty in reconciling the se 
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Henceforth the Israelites appear as the aggres- 
vors: about seven years afler the defeat at Re- 
phaim, David, who had now consolidated his 
power, attacked them on their own soil, and took 
Gath with its dependencies (1 Chr. xviii. 1), and 
thus (according to one interpretation of the obscure 
expression ‘‘ Metheg-ammah’’ in 2 Sam. viii. 1) 
‘he took the arm-bridle out of the hand of the 
Philistines’? (Bertheau, Comm. on 1 Chr. in loc.), 
or (according to another) “he took the bridle of 
the metropolis out of the hand of the Vhilistines”’ 
(Gesen. Thes. p. 113)— meaning in either case that 
their ascendency was utterly broken. ‘This indeed 
was the case: for the minor engagements in Da- 
vid's life-time probably all took place within the 
borders of Philistia: Gob, which is given as the 
scene of the second and third combats, being prob- 
ably identical with Gath, where the fourth took 
place (2 Sam. xxi. 15-22; comp. LXX., some of 
the copies of which read ré@ instead of 768). ‘The 
whole of Philistia was included in Solomon’s em- 
pire, the extent of which is described as being “from 
the river unto the land of the Philistines, unto the 
horder of Egypt’? (1 K. iv. 21; 2 Chr. ix. 26), 
and again “from Tiphsah even unto Gaza” (1 K. 
iv. 24; A.V. “ Azzah’') [though the Hebrew 
form is the same]. ‘The several towns probably re- 
mained under their furmer governors, as in the case 
of Gath (1 K. ii. 39), and the sovereignty of Solo- 
non was acknowledged by the payment of tribute 
(1 K. iv. 21). here are indications, however, 
that his hold on the Philistine country was by no 
means established: for we find him securing the 
passes that led up from the plain to the central 
district by the fortification of Gezer and Beth-horon 
(1 K. ix. 17), while no mention is made either of 
Gaza or Ashdod, which fully commanded the coast- 
road. Indeed the expedition of Pharaoh against 
Gezer, which stood at the head of the Vhilistine 
plain, and which was quite independent of Solomon 
until the time of his marriave with Pharaoh’s 
daughter, would lead to the inference that Ecyp- 
tian influence was paramount in Philistia at this 
period (1 K. ix. 16). The division of the empire 
at Solomon’s death was favorable to the Philistine 
cause: Rehoboan: secured himself against them by 
fortifying Gath und other cities bordering on the 
plain (2 Chr. xi. 8): the Israelite monarchs were 
either not so prudent or not so powerful, for they 
sllowed the Philistines to get hold of Gibbethon, 
tommanding one of the detiles leading up from the 
plain of Sharon to Samaria, the recovery of which 
involved them in a protracted struggle in the reigns 
of Nadab and Zimri (1 K. xv. 27, xvi. 15). Judah 
meanwhile had lost the tribute; for it is recorded 
&$ an occurrence that marked Jehoshaphat’s suc- 


a eg fe Pe ine ena ee SP ea yi os 
Kraphical stutements in the varrative of this campaign. 
Instead of the “Geba” of Samuel, we have ‘ Gibeon ” 
iu Chronicles. The latter lies N. W. of Jerusalem ; 
tod there is a Geba in the same neighborhood, lying 
more to the E. But the Valley of Rephuim is placed 
: W. of Jerusalem, near to neither of these places. 
Thenius (ou 2 Sam. v. 18) transplants the valley to the 
N.W. of Jerusalem; while Bertheau (on 1 Chr, xiv. 
16) identifies Geba with the Gibeah of Josh. xv. 57, 
and the Jeba’h noticed by Robinson (ii. 6, 16) as lying 
W.o€ Bethlehem. Neither of these explanations cau 
accepted. We must assume that the direct retreat 
tom the valley to the plain was cut off, and that the 
Chiliatines were compelled to flee northwards, and 
“egained the plain by the pass of Beth-horon, which 
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sess, that “ sume of the Philistines brought pres- 
2nts”’ (2 Chr. xvii. 11). But this subjection was 
of brief duration: in the reiyn of his son Jehoram 
they avenged themselves by invading Judah in con- 
junction with the Arabians, and sacking the royal 
palace (2 Chr. xxi. 16, 17). The increasing weak- 
ness of the Jewish monarchy under the attacks of 
llazael led to the recovery of Gath, which had been 
captured by that monarch in his advance on Jeru- 
salem from the western plain in the reign of Jeho- 
ash (2 K. xii. 17), and was probably occupied by 
the Philistines after his departure as an advanced 
post against Judah: at all events it was in their 
hands in the time of Uzziah, who dismantled (2 
Chr. xxvi. 6) and probably destroyed it: for it is 
adduced by Amos as an example of Divine ven- 
yeance (Am. vi. 2), and then disappears from his- 
tory. Uzziah at the same time dismantled Jabneh 
(Jamnia) in the northern part of the plain, and 
Ashdod, and further erected forts in different parte 
of the country to intimidate the inhabitants © (2 
Chr. xxvi. 6). The prophecies of Joel and Amos 
prove that these measures were provoked by the 
aggressions of the Philistines, who appear to have 
formed leagues both with the Icdomites and Phe- 
vicians, and had reduced many of the Jews to 
slavery (Joel iii. 4-6; Am. i. 6-10). How far the 
means adopted by Uzziah were effectual we are not 
informed; but we have reason to suppose that the 
Philistines were kept in subjection until the time 
of Ahaz, when, relying upon the difficulties pro- 
duced by the Syrian attacks, they attacked the 
border cities in the Shefelah, and “the south” 
of Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). Isaiah's declarations 
(xiv. 29-32) throw light upon the events subsequent 
to this: from them we learn that the Assyrians, 
whom Alhaz summoned to his aid, proved them- 
selves to be the “ cockatrice that should come out 
of the serpent’s (Judah’s) root,’’ by ravaging the 
Philistine plain. A few years later the Philistines, 
in conjunction with the Syrians and Assyrians 
(* the adversaries of Rezin ’’), and perhaps as the 
subject-allies of the latter, carried on a series of at- 
tacks ou the kingdom of Israel (Is. ix. 11, 12). 
Hezekiah’s reign inaugurated a new policy, in 
which the Philistines were deeply interested: that 
monarch formed an alliance with the Egyptians, as 
a counterpoise to the Assyrians, and the possession 
of Philistia became henceforth the turning-point of 
the struggle between the two great empires of the 
Kast. Hezekiah, in the early part of his reign, ro- 
established his authority over the whole of it, ‘even 
unto Gaza” (2 K. xvii. 8). This movement was 
evidently connected with his rebellion against the 
king of Assyria, and was undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with the Evyptians; for we find the latter 





iv. 21, will not bear the sense here put upon it; but 
& comparison with the parallel passave in 2 Chr. shows 


that the word “TY) has dropped out before the “ land 
of the P.” : 

b The passage in Zech. ix. 5-7 refers, in the opin- 
ion of those who assigu an earlier date to the conclud- 
ing chapters of the book, to the successful campaign 
of Uzziah. Internal evidence is in favor of this view. 
The alliance with Tyre is described as “ the expecta- 
tion ” of Ekron : Gazi was to lose her king, t. ¢. her 
independence: Ashkelon should be depopulated: a 
bastard,” t. ¢e. one who was excluded from the con- 


gregation of Isracl on the score of impure blood, 


should dwell in Ashdod, holding it as a dependency of 


thy between Gibeon (as well as between Geba) and Gazer. , Judah ; and Ekron should become “as a Jebusite.”’ 
* The ilebrew text, as it at present stands, in 1 K. | subject to Judah. 
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people shortly after in possession of the five Philis- 
tine cities, to which alone are we able to refer the 
prediction in Is. xix. 18, when coupled with the 
fact that both Gaza and Ashkelon are termed 
eyyptian cities in the annals of Sargon (Bunsen’s 
Egypt, iv. 603). The Assyrians under Tartan, the 
veneral of Sargon, make an expedition agatust 
Egypt, and took Ashdod. as the key of that coun- 
try (Is. xx. 1, 4,5). Under Sennacherib Philistia 
Was avain the scene of important operations: in 
his first campaign against Euypt Ashkelon was 
taken and its dependencies were plundered; Ash- 
dod, Ekron, and Gaza submitted, and received 
as a reward a portion of Hezekiah'’s territory 
(Rawlinson, i. 477): in his second campaign other 


towns on the verge of the plain, sueh as Libnah | 


and Lachish, were also taken (2 K. xviii. 14, xix. 
8). The Assyrian supremacy, though shaken by 
the failure of this seeond expedition, was restored 
by Ksar-haddon, who claims to have conquered | 
Key pt (Rawlinson, i. 481); and it seems probable | 
that the Assvrians retained their hold) on Ashdod 
until its capture, after a lone siege, by the Egyptian 
monarch Psaninetichus (Herod. ii, 157), the ettect 
of which was to reduce the population of that im- 
portant place to a mere remnant" (ler. xxv. 20). 


It was about this time, and probably while Psam- | fense. 
metichus was enyvaged in the siege of Ashdod, that ' 
Philistia was traversed) by a vast Sevthian horde 


on their way to Eavpt: they were, however, di- 
verted from their purpose by the king, and retraced 
their steps, plundering on their retreat the rich 
temple of Venus at Ashkelon (Herod. i. 105). The 
deseription of Zephaniah (ii. 4-7), who was contem- 
porary with this event, may well apply to. this ter- 

rible scourge, though more generally referred to a 
Chaldiean invasion. ‘The Eeyptian aseendeney was 
not as yet reestablished, for we find the next king, 
Neco, compelled to besiege Gaza (the Cadytis of 
Herodotus, ii. 150) on his return from the battle of 
Meviddo. 
renewed between the Evy ptians and the Chajd:eaus | 
under Nebuchadnezzar, and the result was specially 
disastrous to the Philistines: Giaza was again taken 
by the former, and the population of the whole plain 


After the death of Neeo, the contest was | 
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than took Ashdod, triumphantly entered Ashkelon, 
and received Ekron as his reward (1 Maec. x. 69- 
89). A few years later Jonathan again descended 
into the plain in the interests of Antiochus VI., 
and captured Gaza (1 Mace. xi. 60-62). No fur- 
ther notice of the country occurs until the capture 
of Gaza in 97 by the Jewish king Alexander Jan- 
neus in his contest with Lathyrus (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 13, § 3; BJ. i. 4, § 2). In 63 Pompey an- 
vhexed Philistia to the province of Syria (Ant. xiv. 
4, § +), with the exception of Gaza, which was as- 
sizned to Herod (xv. 7, § 3), together with J 
| Ashdod, and Ashkelon, as appears from xvii. 11, § 5. 
|The three last fell to Salome after Herod's death, 
| but Gaza was reannexed to Syria (xvii. 11, §§ 4, 5). 
The latest. notices of the Philistines as a nation, 
j under their title of @AAd@vAor, Occur in 1 Mace. 
Hikew. The extension of the name from the dis- 
trict occupied by them to the whole country, under 
ithe funiliar form of PALESTINE, has already been 
hoticed under that bead. 

With regard to the institutions of the Philistines 
our information. is very scanty. The five chie 
cities had, as early as the days of Joshua, consti- 

tuted themselves into a confederacy, restricted, how- 
ever, in all probability, to matters of offense and de- 
Each was under the government of a prince 
whose ofticial title was seren @ (Josh. xiii. 3; Judg. 
iii. 8, &e.), and occasionally sar (1 Sam. xviii. 30, 
xxix. 6). (aaza may be regarded as having erer- 
-eised an hegemony over the others, for in the lists of 
the towns it is mentioned the first (Josh. xiii. 3; 
Ain. i. 7, 8), except where there is an_ especial 
vround for giving prominence to another, as in the 
ease of Ashdod (1 Sam. vi. 17). Ekron always 
stands last, while Ashdod, Ashkelon, and Gath in- 
i terehange places. Each town possessed its own 
i territory, as instanced in the case of Gath (1 Chr. 
xviii. 1), Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 6), and others, and 
each earn its dependent towns ore “« daughters” 
(Josh. xv. 45-47: 1 Chr. xviii. 1; 2 Sam. i. 20; 
Kz. xvi. 27, 57), and its villages (Josh. lc.) Ta 
later times (jaza had a senate of five hundred (do- 
oseph. aint. xiii. 13, § 3). The Philistines appear to 
shave been deeply imbued with superstition: they 








was redneed to a mere renimant”” by the invading | carried their idols with them on their campaigns 


armies (ler. xlvii.). ‘Phe -\old hatred" that the 


Philistines bore to the Jews was exhibited in acts: their presence (1 Sam. xxxi. 9). 


of hostility at the time of the Babylonish captivity 
(Itz. xxv. 15-17): but on the return this was some- 
what abated, for some of the Jews married VPhilis- 
tine women, to the great seandal of their rulers 
(Neh. xiii. 2, 24). 
Vhilistia is absorbed in the strugeles of the neigh- 
boring kingdoms. Ino. ¢. 3832, Alexander the 
Great traversed it on lis way to Egypt, and cap- , 
tured Gaza, then held by the Persians under Betis, 
alter a two months’ siege. In 312 the armies of 


Demetrius Polioreetes and Ptolemy fought in’ the’ 


neiwhborhood of Gaza. In 198 Antiochus the 
Great, in his war against Ptolemy Epiphanes, in- 
vaded Philistia and took Gaza. In 166 the Philis- 
tines joined the Syrian army under Gorgias in its 
attack on Judwa (Lo Mace. iii. 41). In 148 the 
adherents of the rival kings Demetrius H. and Al- 
exander Balas, under Apollonius and Jonathan re- 
spectively, contended in the Philistine plain: Jona- 


oT 


sais word, namely, “WI by Ewald (i. 332), JD, 
axle,” by Gesenius (Thes. p. 972) and Keil in Josh 


Two derivations have been proposed for 


From this time the history of! 


21), and proclaimed their victories in 
They also carried 
about their persons charms of some kind that had 
heen presented before the idols (2 Mace. xii. 40). 
The gods whom they chiefly worshipped were Da- 
ron, who possessed temples both at Gaza (Judg. 
xvi. 23) and at Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 3-5; 1 Chr. x. 
/10; 1 Mace. x. 83); Ashtaroth, whose temple at 
Ashkelon was far-famed (1 Sam. xxxi. 103 Herod. 
i. 105); Baal-zebub, whose fane at Ekron was con- 
sulted by Ahaziah (2 K.i. 2-6); and Derceto, who 
iwas honored at Ashkelon (Diod. Sic. ii. 4), though 
unnoticed in the Bible. Vriests and diviners (1 
Sam. vi. 2) were attached to the various seats of 
worship. (The special authorities for the history 


(2 Sam. v. 


‘of the Philistines are Stark’s Gaza; Knobel's 
Vilkertafel; Movers’ Phdnizier; and Hitzig’s 
Urgeschichte.) W. L. B. 


PHILOL’OGUS Denys Lfond of talk, 
talkative, and also learned}: Philologus). A Chris. 
tian at Rome to whom St. Paul sends his salutation 


' xlii. 3, the latter being supported by the analogy 2 
an Arabic expression. 


b sy, 




















PHILOMETOR 


(tom. xvi. 15). Origen conjectures that he was 
the master of a Christian household which included 
the other persons named with him. Pseudo-Hip- 
polytus (De LXX. Aposiolis) makes him one of the 
70 disciples, and bishop of Sinope. His name is 
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by fact, and not by speculation. The method of 
Greece was to proceed from life to God; the 
'method of Israel (so to speak) was to proceed from 
God to life. The axioms of one system are the 
; conclusions of the other. The one led to the suc- 


found in the Columbarium * of the freedmen of ! cessive abandonment of the noblest domains of sci- 


Livia Augusta’’ at Rome; which shows that there 

was a Philologus connected with the imperial house- 

hold at the time when it included many Julias. 
W. T. B. 


* PHILOME’TOR (4.:rAoufrwp, mother-lor- 
ing: Philometor), a surname of PTOLEM4US or 
Ptolemy VI., king of Egypt, 2 Macc. iv. 21. 

A 


PHILOSOPHY. It is the object of the fol- 
lowing article to give some account (I.) of that de- 
velopment of thought among the Jews which an- 
swered to the philosophy of the West; (II.) of the 
recognition of the preparatory (propzedeutic) office 
of Greek philosophy in relation to Christianity; 
(IIL.) of the systematic progress of Greek philoso- 
phy as forming a complete whole; and (LV.) of the 
contact of Christianity with philosophy. The limits 
of the article necessarily exclude everything but 
broad statements. Many points of great interest 
must be passed over unnoticed; and in a fuller 
treatment there would be need of continual excep- 
tions and explanations of detail, which would only 
create confusion in an outline. The history of an- 
cient philosophy in its religious aspect has been 
strangely neglected. Nothing, as far as we are 
aware, has been written on the pre-Christian era 
answering to the clear and elegant essay of Matter 
on post-Christian philosophy (//istoire de la Phil- 
asophie dans ses rapports avec la Religion depuis 
Pere Chreétienne, Paris, 1854). There are usefu 
hints in Carove’s Vorhalle des Christenthums (Jena, 
1851), and Ackermann’s Das Christliche un Plato 
(lamb. 1835). The treatise of Denis, //istoire des 
Théories et des Idées morales dans 0 Antiquite 
(Paris, 1856), is limited in range and hardly satis- 
factory. Dollinger’s [//etdenthum u. Judenthum| 
Vorhalle zur Gesch. d. Christenthums (Regensbg. 
1857 [Eng. trans., The Gentile and the Jew, ete. 
Lond. 1862]) is comprehensive, but covers too large 
a field. The brief survey in De Pressens¢’s //ist. 
des trois premiers Siécles de [ Eglise Chretienne 
(Paris, 1858) [translated under the title The fe- 
ligions before Christ, Edin. 1862] is much more 
vigorous, and on the whole just. But no one seems 
to have apprehended the real character and growth 
of Greek philosophy so well as Zeller (though with 
no special attention to its relations to religion) in 
his history (Die Philosophie der Griechen, 2 Aufl. 
(3 ‘Theile in 5 Abth.] Tiib. 1856-68), which for 
subtlety and completeness is unrivaled. [See also 
the literature at the end of the article.] 


I. Tue Privosoriic DISCIPLINE OF TIE JEWS. 


Philosophy, if we limit the word strictly to de- 
scribe the free pursuit of knowledge of which truth 
is the one complete end, is essentially of western 
growth. In the East the search after wisdom has 
always been connected with practice: it has re- 
mained there, what it was in Greece at first, a part 
of religion. The history of the Jews offers no ex- 
ception to this remark: there is no Jewish philos- 
ophy properly so called. Yet on the other hand 
speculation and action meet in truth; and perhaps 
the most obvious lesson of the Old Testament lies 
in the gradual construction of a divine philosophy 


ience which man had claimed originally as his own, 
, till it left bare systems of morality; the other, in 
the fullness of time, prepared many to welcome the 
Christ — the Truth. 

Trom what has been said, it follows that the 

philosophy of the Jews, using the word in a large 
sense, is to be sought for rather in the progress of 
the national life than in special books. These, in- 
deed, furnish important illustrations of the growth 
of speculation, but the history is written more in 
;acts than in thoughts. Step by step the idea of 
the family was raised into that of the people; and 
the kingdom furnished the basis of those wider 
promises which included all nations in one kingdom 
of heaven. ‘The social, the political, the cosmical 
relations of man were traced out gradually in rela- 
tion to God. 

The philosophy of the Jews is thus essentially a 
moral philosophy, resting on a definite connection 
with God. ‘The doctrines of Creation and Provi- 
dence, of an Infinite Divine Person and of a re- 
i sponsible human will, which elsewhere form the ul- 
timate limits of speculation, are here assumed at 
the outset. The ditliculties which they involve are 
but rarely noticed. Even when they are canvassed 
most deeply, a moral answer drawn from the great 
duties of life is that in which the questioner finds 
repose. The earlier chapters of Genesis contain an 
introduction to the direct training of the people 
which follows. Premature and partial developments, 
kingdoms based on godless might, stand in contrast 
with the slow foundation of the Divine polity. To 
distinguish rightly the moral principles which were 
successively called out in this latter work, would 
be to write a history of Israel; but the philosoph- 
ical significance of the great crises through which 
the people passed, lies upon the surface. ‘The call 
of Abraham set forth at once the central lesson of 
faith in the Unseen, on which all others were raised. 
The father of the nation wag first isolated from all 
natural ties before he received the promise: his heir 
was the son of his extreme age: his inheritance 
was to him “as a strange land.’ The history of 
the patriarchs brought out into yet clearer light the 
sovereignty of God: the younger was preferred be- 
fore the elder: suffering prepared the way for safety 
and triumph. God was seen to make a covenant 
with man, and his action was written in the rec- 
ords of a chosen family. A new era followed. A 
nation grew up in the presence of Kyvyptian cul- 
ture. Lersecution united elements which seem 
otherwise to have been on the point of being ab- 
sorbed by foreiyn powers. God revealed Jliwself 
now to the people in the wider relations of Law- 
giver and Judge. ‘The solitary discipline of the 
desert fuuniliarized them with his majesty and_ his 
merey. The wisduin of Egypt was hallowed to 
new uses. ‘The promised land was gained by the 
open working of a divine Sovereign. ‘The outlines 
of national faith were written in defeat and victory ; 
and the work of the theocracy closed. [luman 
passion then claimed a dominant influence. The 
people required a king. A fixed ‘Temple was sub- 
stituted for the shifting ‘Tabernacle. ‘Times of.dis- 
ruption and disaster followed; and the voice of the 
prophets declared the spiritual meaning of the king- 
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Jom. In the midst of sorrow and defeat and deso- 


lation, the horizon of hope was extended The 
kingdom which man had prematurely founded was 
Been to be the imave of a nobler * kingdom of 
God.’ The nation learned its connection with 
“all the kindred of the earth.” The Captivity 
confirmed the lesson, and after it the Dispersion. 
The moral effects of these, and the influence which 
Persian, Greek, and Roman, the inheritors of all 
the wisdom of the East and West, exercised upon 
the Jews, have been elsewhere noticed. [CyRUs; 
DIsPERsion. | 
the special human discipline began. 
relations of Giod to the individual, the family, the 
nation, mankind, were established in ineffaceable his- 
tory, and then other truths were brought into har- 
mony with these in the long period of silence which 
separates the two Testaments. But the harmony 
was not always perfect. Two partial forms of re- 
ligious philosophy arose. On the one side the pre- 
dominance of the Persian element gave rise to the 
Kabbala: on the other the predominance of the 
Greek element issued in Alexandrine theosophy. 

Before these one-sided developments of the truth 
were made, the fundamental ideas of the Divine 
government found expression in words as well as in 
life. The Psalms, whieh, among the other infinite 
lessons which they convey, give a deep insight into 
the need of a personal apprehension of truth, every- 
where declare the absolute sovereignty of God over 
the material and = moral worlds. The classical 
scholar cannot fail to be struck with the frequency 
of natural imavery, and with the close connection 
which is asstined to exist between man and nature 
as parts of one vast Order. The control of all the 
elements by One All-wise Governor, standing out 
in clear contrast with the deification of isolated ob- 
jects, is no less essentially characteristic of Hebrew 
as distinguished from Greek thought. In the world 
of action Providenee stands over avainst fate, the 
universal kingdom against the individual state, the 
true and the right against the beautiful. Pure 
speculation may find little scope, but speculation 
guided by these great Jaws will never cease to af- 
fect’ most deeply the intellectual culture of men. 
(Compare especially Ps. viii., xix., xxix.; 1, Ixv., 
Ixviit.; Ixxvii., Ixxviii., Ixxxix.: xev., xevil., civ.; 
CVi., CXXXxVi., exlvii., ete. It will be seen that the 
same character is found in Psalms of every date.) 
For a late and very remarkable development of this 
philosophy of Nature see the article Book or 
knociut [vol. 1. p. 738 12); Dillmann, Das B. LHe- 
noch, xiv. xv. 

One man above all is distinguished among the 
Jews as “the wise man.’ The description which 
is viven of his writings serves as a commentary on 
the national view of philosophy. « And Solomon's 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of 
the east country and all the wisdom of Egypt... . 
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seen to stand in open enmity with “the strange 
woman,’’ who sought to draw them aside by sm- 
suous attractions; and thus a new step was made 
towards the central doctrine of Christianity — the 
Incarnation of the Word. 

Two books of the Bible, Job and Eneclesiastes, 
of which the latter at any rate belongs to the period 
of the close of the kingdom, approach taore nearly 
than any others to the type of philos.phical dis- 
cussions. But in both the problem is moral and 
not metaphysical. The one deals with the evils 


The divine discipline closed before ; which afflict “the perfect and upright; ”’ the other 
The personal | with the vanity of all the pursuits and pleasures 


of earth. In the one we are led for an answer to 
a vision of “the enemy’ to whom a partial and 
temporary power over man is conceded (Job i. 
6-12); in the other to that great future when 
“God shall bring every work to judgment” (Keel 
xli. 1£). The method of inquiry is in both cass 
abrupt and irregular. One clew after another is 
followed out, and at length abandoned; and the 
final solution is obtained, not by a consecutive 
process of reason, but by an authoritative utter- 
ance, which faith welcomes as the truth, towards 
which all partial efforts had tended. (Compare 
Maurice, oral and Metaphysical Philosophy, fret 
edition.) 

The Captivity necessarily exercised a profound 
influence upon Jewish thought. [Comp. Cracs, 
vol. i. p. 527.] The teaching of Persia seems to 
have been designed to supply important elements 
in the education of the chosen people. But it did 
vet more than this. The imagery of Ezekiel (chap. 
i.) gave an apparent sanction to a new form of 
niystical speculation. It is uncertain at what date 
this earliest Aabbala (i. e. Tradition) received a 
detinite form; but there can be no doubt that the 
two great divisions of which it is composed, ‘the 
chariot (Vercabah, Fez. i.) and “the Creation” 
(Bereshith, Gen. i.), found a wide development 
before the Christian era. The first dealt with the 
manifestation of God in Himself; the second with 
his manifestation in Nature; and as the doctrine 
was handed down orally, it received naturally, both 
from its extent and form, great additions from 
foreign sources. On the one side it was open to 
the Persian doctrine of emanation, on the other to 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation; and the 
tradition was deeply impressed by both before it 
was first committed to writing in the seventh or 
eighth century. At present the original sources 
for the teaching of the Kabbala are the Sepher 
Jetzirah, or Book of Creation, and the Sepher ha- 
Zohar, or Book of Splendor. The former of these 
dates in its present form from the eighth, and the 
latter from the thirteenth century (Zunz, Gottesd. 
Vortr. d. Juden, p. 165; Jellinek, Moses bea 
Schemtod de Leon, Leipsic, 1851). Both are based 
upon a system of Pantheism. In the Book of 














And he spake three thousand proverbs; and his; Creation the Cabbalistic ideas are given in their 
gongs were a thousand and five. And he spake of simplest form, and offer some points of comparison 
trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even unto! with the system of the Pythagoreans. The book 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake; begins with an enumeration of the thirty-two ways 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, , of wisdom seen in the constitution of the world; 
and of fishes (1 K. iv. 30-33). The lesson of: and the analysis of this number is supposed to con- 
cae duty, the full utterance of +a large; tain the key to the mysteries of nature. The 

eart ’? (ibid. 29), the eareful study of God's crea- | primary division is into 10 + 22. The number 
tures: this is the sum of wisdom. Yet in fact the; 10 represents the ten Sephiroth (figures), which 
very practical aim of this philosophy leads to the| answer to the ideal world; 22, on the other hand, 
revelation of the most sublime truth. Wisdom was| the number of the Hebrew alphabet, answers to the 
gradually felt to be a Person, throned by God, and | world of objects; the object being related to the 
rolding converse with men (Prov. viii.). She was! jdea as a word, formed of letters, to a number. 
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Iwenty-two again is equal to 3 + 7 + 12; and 
zach of these numbers, which constantly recur in 
the O. T. Scriptures, is invested with a peculiar 
meaning. Generally the fundamental conceptions 
of the book may be thus represented. ‘The ulti- 
mate Being is Divine Wisdom (Chocmah, Xodia). 
The universe is originally a harmonious thought of 
Wisdom (Number, Sephirah); and the thought is 
afterwards expressed in letters, which form, as 
words, the germ of things. Man, with his twofold 
nature, thus represents in some sense the whole 
universe. He is the Microcosm, in which the body 
clothes and veils the soul, as the phenomenal world 
veils the spirit of Giod. It is impossible to follow 
out here the details of this system, and its develop- 
ment in Zohar; but it is obvious how great an in- 
fluence it must have exercised on the interpretation 
of Scripture. The calculation of the numerical 
worth of words (comp. Rev. xiii. 18; Gematria, 
Buxtorf, Lez. abd. p. 446), the resolution of words 
into initial letters of new words (Notaricon, Bux- 
torf, 1339). and the transposition or interchange 
of letters (Temurah), were used to obtain the inner 
meaning of the text; and these practices have con- 
tinued to affect modern exegesis (Lutterbeck, Neu- 
test. Lehrbeyriff, i. 223-254; Reuss, Kabbala, in 
Herzog’s /neyklop. ; Joel, Die Relig.-Phil. d. 
Zohar, 1849; Jellinek, as above; Westcott, /ntrod. 
to Gospels, pp. 131-134; Franck, La Kabbale, 
1843; OLD TESTAMENT, B § 1). 

The contact of the Jews with Persia thus gave 
rise to a traditional mysticism. Their contact with 
Greece was marked by the rise of distinct sects. 
In the third century B. c. the great doctor Antiv- 
onus of Socho bears a Greek name, and popular 
belief pointed to him as the teacher of Sadoc and 
Boethus, the supposed founders of Jewish ration- 
alism. At any rate, we may date from this time 
the twofold division of Jewish speculation which 
corresponds to the chief tendencies of practical 
philosophy. ‘The Sadducees appear as the sup- 
porters of human freedom in its widest scope; the 
Pharisees of a religious Stoicism. At a later time 
the cycle of doctrine was completed, when by a 
natural reaction the Kssenes established a mystic 
Asceticism. ‘The characteristics of these sects are 
noticed elsewhere. It is enough now to point out 
the position which they occupy in the history of 
Judaism (comp. /ntrod. to Gospels, pp. 60-66). 
At a later period the Fourti Book of Macca- 
BEES (q. v.) is a very interesting example of Jew- 
ish moral (Stoic) teaching. 

The conception of wisdom which appears in the 
Book of Proverbs was elaborated with greater detail 
afterwards [WispomM oF SoLomon], both in Pal- 
estine [EccLEstasticus] and in Kgypt; but the 
doctrine of the Word is of greater speculative in- 
terest. Both doctrines, indeed, sprang from the 
game cause, and indicate the desire to find some 
mediating power between God and the world, and 
to remove the direct appearance and action of God 
from a material sphere. The personification of 
Wisdom represents only a secondary power in rela- 
tion to God; the Logos, in the double sense of 
Reason (Adyos évdia8eros) and Word (Adyos mpo- 
gupixés), both in relation to God and in relation 
to the universe. The first use of the term Word 
(Vemra), based upon the common formula of the 
orophets, is *a the Targum of Onkelos (first cent. 
B. C.), in which “the Word of God” is commonly 
substituted for God in his immediate, personal 
wlations with man (/ntrod. w Gospels, p. 137); 
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ard it is probable that round this traditional ren- 
dering « fuller doctrine grew up. But there is a 
clear difference between the idea of the Word then 
prevalent in Palestine and that current at Alex- 
andria. In Palestine the Word appears as the 
outward mediator between God and man, like the 
Angel of the Covenant; at Alexandria it appears 
as the spiritual connection which opens the way to 
revelation. The preface to St. Jobn's Gospel in- 
cludes the element of truth in both. In the Greek 
apocryphal books there is no mention of the Word 
(yet comp. Wisd. xviii. 15). For the Alexandrine 
teaching it is necessary to look alone to Philo (cir. 
B. C. 20 — A. D. 50); and the ambiguity in the 
meaning of the Greek terin, which has been already 
noticed, produces the greatest confusion in his 
treatinent of the subject. In Philo language dom- 
ineers over thought. He has no one cleer and 
consistent view of the Logos. At times he assigns 
to it divine attributes and personal action; and 
then again he affirms decidedly the absolute indi- 
visibility of the divine nature. The tendency of 
his teaching is to lead to the conception of a two- 
fold personality in the Godhead, though be shrinks 
from the recognition of such a doctrine (De J/on- 
arch. § 5; De Somn. § 37; Quod. det. pot. ins. § 
24; De Somn. § 39, &c.). Above all, his idea of 
the Logos was wholly disconnected from all Messi- 
anic hopes, and was rather the philosophic sub- 
stitute for them. (/ntrod. to Gospels, pp. 138-141; 
Diihne, Jiid.-Alex. Lelig.-Philos. 1834; Gfrérer, 
Philo, ete. 1835: Dormer, Die Lehre v. d. Person 
Christ, i. 23 ff, Liicke, Comm. i. 207 [272, 3¢ 
Aufl.], who gives an account of the earlier litera- 
ture.) [Worp, Tre, Amer. ed.] 

* On Philo’s idea of the Logos see also Kefer- 
stein, Philo's Lehre von dem géttl. Mittelwesen, 
Leipz. 1846; Niedner, De Subsistentia TH ely 
Adbyw apud Philonem Judeum ct Joannem Apost. 
tributa, in his Zeitschr f. d. hist. Theol., 1849, 
Heft 3; Norton’s Statement of Lteasons, ete., 3d 
ed, (Bost. 1856), pp. 307-349; Jowett, St. Paul ana 
Philo, in his L£pistles of St. Paul, etc. 2d ed., 
Lond. 1859, i. 448 ff; Zeller, Philos. der Griechen, 
Bd. iii. Abth. 2. A. 


II. THe Parristic RECOGNITION OF THE PRO- 
PDEUTIC OrricE OF GREEK PHILOSOPITY. 
The divine discipline of the Jews was, as has 

been seen, in nature essentially moral. ‘The lessons 

which it was designed to teach were embodied in 
the family and the nation. Yet this was not in 
itself a complete discipline of our nature. The 
reason, no less than the will and the affections, had 
an oltice to discharge in preparing man for the 
Incarnation. The process and the issue in the two 
cases were widely different, but they were in some 
sense complementary. ven in time this relation 
holds good. The divine kingdom of the Jews was 
just overthrown when free speculation arose in the 
onian colonies of Asia. The teaching of the last 
prophet nearly synchronized with the death of 

Socrates. All other differences between the disci- 

pline of reason and that of revelation are implicitly 

included in their fundamental difference of method. 

In the one, man boldly aspired at once to God, in 

the other, God disclosed Ilimself gradually to man. 

Philosophy failed as a religious teacher practically 

(tom. i. 21, 22), but it bore noble witness to an 

inward law (Rom. ii. 14, 15). It laid open in- 

stinctive wants which it could not satisfy. It 
cleared away error, when it could not found truth. 
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It swayed the foremost minds of a nation, when it 
left the mass without hope. In its purest and 
grandest: forms it was ‘a schoolinaster to bring 
men to Christ’ (Clem. Alex. S@rom. i. § 28). 

This function of ancient philosophy is distinctly 
recognized by many of the yvreatest of the fathers. 
The principle which is involved in the doctrine of 
dustin Martyr on ‘the Seminal Word" finds a 
clear and systematic expression in Clement of Alex- 
andria. (Comp. Redepenning, Ortgenes, i. 437- 
439.) «Every race of men participated in the 
Word. And they who lived with the Word were 
Christians, even if they were held to be godless 
(&Geor), 28 for example, among the Greeks, Socrates 
and Ffleraclitus, and these like them’? (Just. Mart. 
Ap. i. 46: comp. up. i. 5, 28: and it. 10, 15). 
“ Philosophy,” says Clement, “before the coming 
of the Lord, was necessary to Greeks for righteous- 
ness; and now it proves useful for godliness, being 
in some sort a preliminary discipline (mpomadela 
ris ova) for those who reap the fruits of the faith 
through demonstration. Perhaps we 
may say that it was given to the Greeks with this 
special object (mponyoumevws), for it brought 
(emadaywye.) the Greek nation to Christ, asthe 
Law brought the Ilebrews*’ (Clem. Alex. Seon. 
i. 5, § 2B: comp. 9, § 43, and 16, § 80). In this 
sense he does not seruple to say that “ Philosophy 
was given as a peculiar testament (S:a@nany) to 
the Greeks, as forming the basis of the Christian 
philosophy > (Strom. vi. 8, § 67; comp. 5, § £1). 
Origen, himself a pupil of Ammonius Saccas, speaks 
with less precision as to the educational power of 
philosophy, but his whole works bear witness to its 
Influence. ‘The truths which philosophers taught, 
he savs, referring to the words of St. Paul, were 
from God, for “God manitested these to them, and 
all things that have been nobly said’ (ec. Cels. vi. 
3; Philoe. p. 14). Augustine, while depreciating 
the claims of the vreat Gentile teachers, allows that 
“some of them made great discoveries, so far as 
they received help from Heaven, while they erred 
as far as they were hindered by human frailty” 
(Aug. De Civ. it. 7; comp. De Doctr. Chr. ii. 18). 
They had, as he elsewhere says, a distant vision 
of the truth, and learnt from the teaching of nature 
what. prophets learnt from the Spirit (Serm. Lxviil. 
3, oxi. ete.). 

But while many thus recognized in philosophy 
the free witness of the Word speaking among men, 
the same writers in other places sought to explain 
the partial harmony of philosophy and revelation 
by an original connection of the two. This at- 
tempt, which in the light of a clearer criticism is 
secn to be essentially fruitless and even suicidal, 
was at least more plausible in the first centuries. 
A multitude of writings were then current bearing 
the names of the Sibyl or Ilystaspes, which were 
obviously based on the O. T. Scriptures, and as 
long as they were received as genuine it was im- 
possible to doubt that Jewish doctrines were spread 
in the West hefore the rise of philosophy. And on 
the other hand, when the Fathers ridicule with the 
bitterest scorn the contradictions and errors of 
philosophers, it must. be remembered that. they 
spoke often fresh from a conflict with degenerate 
professors of systems which had long lost all real 
life. Some, indeed, there were, chictly among the 
Latins, who consistently inveighed against. phi- 
losophy. But even ‘Tertullian, who is among its 
fercest. adversaries, allows that at times the phi- 
osophers hit upon truth by a happy chance or 
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blind good fortune, and yet more by that ‘ general 
feeling with which God was pleased to endow the 
soul’? (Tert. De An. c. 2). The use which was 
made of heathen speculation by heretical writers 
was one great cause of its disparagement by their 
catholic antagonists. Trenseus endeavors to reduce 
the Gnostic teachers to a dilemma: either the 
philosophers with whom they argued knew the 
truth or they did not; if they did, the Incarna- 
tion was superfluous; if they did not, whence 
comes the agreement of the true and the false? 
(de. Her. ii. 14, 7). Hippolytus follows out 
the connection of different sects with earlier teach- 
ers in elaborate detail. Tertullian, with charac- 
teristic energy, declares that “ Philosophy fur- 
nishes the arms and the subjects of heresy. What 
(he asks) has Athens in common with Jerusalem? 
the Academy with the Church ? heretics with 
Christians? Our training is from the Porch of 
Solomon... Let those look to it who 
bring forward a Stoic, a Platonic, a dialectic Chris- 
tianity. We have no need of curious inquiries 
after the coming of Christ Jesus, nor of, investi- 
vation after the Gospel’? (Tert. De Preser. Her. 
c. 7). 

This variety of judgment in the heat of contro- 
versy was inevitable. The full importance of the 
history of ancient philosophy was then first seen 
when all rivalry was over, and it became possible 
to contemplate it as a whole, animated by a 
law, often trembling on the verge of Truth, and 
sometimes by a “ bold venture ’’ claiming the heri- 
tage of faith. Yet even now the relations of the 
“two old covenants '’— Philosophy and the He- 
brew Scriptures — to use the language of Clement 
— have been traced only imperfectly. What has 
been done may encourage labor, but it does not 
supersede it. In the porticoes of eastern churches 
Pythavoras and Plato are pictured among those 
who prepared the way for Christianity (Stanley, 
p. 41); but in the West, Sibyls and not philosophers 
are the chosen representatives of the divine element 
in Gentile teaching. 


Ul. Tr DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK PHILOS- 
OPHY. 


The complete fitness of Greek philosophy to per- 
form this propredeutic office for Christianity, as an 
exhaustive effort of reason to solve the great prob- 
lems of being, must be apparent after a detailed 
study of its proyress and consummation; and even 
the simplest outline of its history cannot fail to 
preserve the leading traits of the natural (or even 
necessary) law by which its development was gov- 
erned. 

The various attempts which have been made 
to derive western philosophy from eastern sources 
have sicnally failed. The external evidence in fa- 
vor of this opinion is wholly insufficient to establish 
it (Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 159, &.; Thirlwall, 
Hist. of Gr. ii. 180; Zeller, Gesch. d. Phil. d. 
Griechen, i. 18-34; Max Miiller, On Language, 
84 note), and on internal grounds it is most im- 
probable. It is true that in some degree the char- 
acter of Greek speculation may have been influenced, 
at least in its earliest stages, by religious ideas 
which were originally introduced from the East; 
but this indirect influence does not affect the real 
originality of the great Greek teachers. The spirit of 
pure philosophy is (as has been already seen) wholly 
alien from eastern thought; and it was compara- 
tively late when even a Greek ventured to separate 
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dhilosophy from religion. But in Greece the separa- 
tion, when it was once effected, remained essentially 
complete. The opinions of the ancient philosophers 
might or might not be outwardly reconcilable 
with the popular faith; but philosophy and faith 
were independent. The very value of Greek 
teaching lies in he fact that it was, as far as is 
possible, a result of simple reason, or, if faith asserts 
its prerogative, the distinction is sharply marked. 
In this we have a record of the power and weakness 
of the human mind written at once on the grandest 
scale and in the fairest characters. 

Of the various classifications of the Greek schools 
which have been proposed, the simplest and truest 
seems to be that which divides the history of phil- 
osophy into three great periods, the first reaching 
to the era of the Sophists, the next to the deith of 
Aristotle, the third to the Christian era. In the 
first period the world objectively is the great centre 
of inquiry; in the second, the * ideas”’ of things, 


truth, and being; in the third, the chief interest of 


philosophy falls back upon the practical conduct of 
life. Successive systems overlap each other, both 
in time and subjects of speculation, but broadly 
the sequence which has been indicated will hold 
good (Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 1. 
111, &.). After the Christian era philosophy 
ceased to have any true vitality in Greece, but it 
made fresh efforts to meet the changed conditions 
of life at Alexandria and Rome. At Alexandria 
Platonism was vivified by the spirit of oriental 
mysticism, and atterwards of Christianity; at 
Rome Stoicism was united with the vigorous vir- 
tues of active life. Mach of these great divisions 
must be passed in rapid review. 

1. The pre-Socratic Schools. — The first Greek 
philosophy was little more than an attempt to fol- 
low out in thought the mythie cosmogonies of 
earlier poets. Gradually the depth and variety of 
the probleins included in the idea of a cosmozony 
becaine apparent, and, after each clew bad been 
followed out, the period ended in the negative 
teaching of the Sophists. The questions of crea- 
tion, of the immediate relation of mind and matter, 
were pronounced in fact, if not in word, insoluble, 
and speculation was turned into a new direction. 

What is the one permanent element which un- 
derlies the changing forms of things? this was 
the primary inquiry to which the Junic school en- 
deavored to find an answer. ‘THALES (cir. B.C. 
610-625), following, as it seems, the genealovy of 
H[esiod, pointed to moisture (water). as the one 
source and supporter of life. ANAXIMENES (cir. 
B. C. 520-480) substituted air for water, as the more 
subtle and all-pervading element; but equally with 
Thales he neglected all consideration of the force 
which might be supposed to modify the one primal 
substance. Ata much later date (cir. B. Cc. 450) 
DioGENEs of Apollonia, to meet this difficulty, 
represented this elementary ‘air’? as endowed 
with intelligence (yénors), but even he makes no 
distinction between the material and the intelligent. 
The atomic theory of DrMmocnkirus (cir. B. C. 
460-357), which stands in close connection with 
this form of Ionic teaching, offered another and 
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more plausible solution. The motion of his atoms | damental unit. 
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ces. And somewhat more than a century later 
ANAXAGORAS summed up the result of such a 
line of speculation: All things were tovether; 
then mind (yods) came and disposed them in 
order" (Diog. Laert. ii. 6). “Thus we are left face 
to face with an ultimate dualism. 

The Lleatic school started from an opposite point 
of view. ‘Thales saw moisture present in imaterial 
things, and pronounced this to be their funda- 
mental principle: NENOPHANES (cir. B. Cc. 530+ 
50) ‘looked up to the whole heaven and said that 
the One is God ” (Arist. Afct. i. 5, 7d év elvai once 
Tov Oedv). Thales saw gods in all things: Xen- 
ophanes saw all things in God" (Thirlwall, //isé. 
of Gr. ii. 136). That which ts, according to Xen- 
ophanes, must be one, eternal, infinite, immovable, 
unchangeable. PaArMeENtpEs of Elea (Bb. Cc. 500) 
substituted abstract “being ’’ for “God”? in the 
system of Xenophanes, and distinguished with pre- 
cision the functions of sense and reason. Sense 
teaches us of “the many,’’ the filse (phenomena): 
Reason of “the one,’” the true (the absolute). 
ZENO of Elea (cir. B.C. $50) developed with log- 
ical ingenuity the contradictions involved in our 
perceptions of things (in the idea of motion, for 
instance), and thus formally prepared the way for 
skepticism. If the one alone zs, the phenomenal 
world is an illusion. The sublime aspiration of 
Xenophanes, when followed out levitimately to its 
consequences, ended in blank negation. 

The teaching of Hernaciirus (B. c. 500) offers 
a complete contrast to that of the IFleatics, and 
stands far in advanee of the earlier lonic school, 
with which he is historically connected. So far 
from contrasting the existent and the phenomenal, 
he boldly identified being with change.  “ There 
ever was, and is, and: shall be, an ever-living fire, 
unceasingly kindled and extinguished in due meas- 
ure’? (amrréuevoy pétpa xal amooBevyipevoy 
METpQ, Clem. Alex. Strom, v. I4, N 105). Rest 
and continuance is death. That which is is the ins 
stantanecous balance of contending powers (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 7, ia THS evaytiorpomns npudcba 7a 
gyra). Creation is the play of the Creator. 
‘verywhere, as far as his opinions can be grasped, 
Heraclitus makes noble “ guesses at truth; ’’ yet he 
leaves * fate ’’ (cipapuévn) as the supreme creator 
(Stob. Heli. p. 59, ap. Ritter & Preller, § 42). 
The cycles of life and death run on by its law. It 
may have been by a natural reaction that from 
these wider speculations he turned his thoughts in- 
wards. [investigated myself,’ he says, with 
conscious pride (Plut. ade. Col. 1118, ¢.)3; and in 
this respect he foreshadows the teaching of Socrates, 
as Zeno did that of the Sophists. 

The philosophy of PyTimaconas (cir. B. c. 840- 
510) is subordinate in interest to his social and 
political theories, though it supplies a link in the 
course of speculation; others had labored to trace 
a unity in the world in the presence of one under- 
lying element or in the idea of a whole; he sought 
to combine the separate harmony of parts with total 
unity. Numerical unity includes the finite and 
the infinite; and in the relations of number there 
is a perfect symmetry, as all spring out of the fun- 
Thus numbers seemed to Pythag- 


included the action of force, but he wholly omitted) oras to be not only patterns” of things (rep 


tou account for its source. Meanwhile another | 
node ef speculation had arisen in the same school. 
In place of one definite element ANAXIMANDER 
"B. C. 610-547) sugvested the unlimited (7d amer- 


‘ow) a3 the adequate origin of all special existen-! 





bvrwy), but causes of their being (ris ovcias). 
How he connected numbers with concrete being 
it is impossible to determine; but it may not be 
wholly fanciful to see in the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls an attempt to trace in the succee 
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sive forms of life an outward expression of a har- 
monious law in the moral as well as in the physical 
world. (The remains of the pre-Socratic philoso- 
phers bave been collected in a very convenient form 
by IF. Mullach in Didot’s DLiblioth. Gr., Paris, 
1860.) 

The first cycle of philosophy was thus completed. 
All the great primary problems of thought bad 
been stated, and typical answers rendered. ‘The 
relation of spirit and matter was still unsolved. 
Speculation issued in dualism (Anaxagoras), ma- 
terialism (Democritus), or pantheism (Xenophanes). 
On one side reasun was made the sole criterion of 
truth (Varmenides); on the other, experience 
(Iferaclitus). As yet there was no rest, and the 
Sophists prepared the way for a new method. 

Whatever may be the moral estimate which is 
formed of the Sophists, there can be little doubt 
as tu the importance of their teaching as prepara- 
tory to that of Socrates. All attempts to arrive 
at certainty by a study of the world had failed: 
micht it not seem,-then, that truth is subjective ? 
« Man is the measure of all things.’’ Sensations 
are modified by the individual; and may not this 
hold good universally? The conelusion was ap- 
plied to morals and polities with fearless skill. The 
belief in absolute truth and right was well-nigh 
banished; but meanwhile the Sophists were pertfect- 
ing the instrument which was to be turned against 
them. Language, in their hands, acquired a pre- 
cision unknown before, when words assumed the 
place of things. Plato might ridicule the pedantry 
of Protagoras, but Secrates reaped a rich harvest 
from it. 

2. The Socratic Schools. — In the second period 
of Greek philosophy the scene and subject were 
both changed. Athens became the centre of spec- 
ulations which had hitherto chiefly found a home 
among the more mixed populations of the colonies. 
And at the same time inquiry was turned from 
the outward world to the inward, from theories of 
the origin and relation of things to theories of our 
knowledge of them. A philosophy of ideas, using 
the term in its widest sense, suceeeded a philosophy 
of nature. In three generations Greek speculation 
reached its greatest glory in the teaching of Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle. When the sovereignty 
of Greece ceased, all higher philosophy ceased with 


it. Inthe hopeless turmoil of civil disturbances 
which followed, men’s thoughts were chiefly di- 


rected to questions of personal duty. 

The famous sentence in which Aristotle (Afet. 
M. 4) characterizes the teaching of SOCRATES (B. 
Cc. 468-399) places his scientific position in the 
slearest light. There are two things, he says, 
which we may rightly attribute to Socrates, induc- 
tive reasoning, and general definition (rods 7’ éran- 
tikots Adyous Kal 7d dplCecbat kabdAov). By the 
first he endeavored to discover the permanent 
element which underlies the changing forms of 
appearances and the varieties of opinion; by the 
second he fixed the truth which he had thus gained. 
But, besides this, Socrates rendered another service 
totruth. He changed not only the method but 
also the subject of philosophy (Cic. Acad. Post. 
. 4). Ethics occupied in his investigations the 
primary place which had hitherto beea held by 
Physies. ‘The vreat aim of his induction was to 
establish the sovercivuty of Virtue; and before 
entering on other speculations he determined to 
obey the Delphian maxim and “ know himself” 
(Plat Phedr. 229). It was a necessary consequence 
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of a first effort in this direction that Socrates 
regarded all the results which he derived as like in 
kind. Knowledge (éx:orhpn) was eq: ally abeo- 
lute and authoritative, whether it referred to the 
laws of intellectual operations or to questions of 
morality. A conclusion in geometry and a conch- 
sion on conduct were set forth as true in the same 
sense. ‘Thus vice was only another name for igno- 
rance (Xen. Jfem. iii. 9, 4; Arist. Eth. Eud. i. 5). 
Every one was supposed to have within him a faculty 
absolutely leading to right action, just as the mind 
necessarily decides rightly as to relations of space 
and number, when each step in the proposition is 
clearly stated. Socrates practically neglected the 
determinative power of the will. His great glory 
was, however, clearly connected with this funda- 
mental error in his system. He affirmed the ex- 
istence of a universal law of right and wrong. He 
connected philosophy with action, both in detail 
and in general. On the one side he upheld the 
supremacy of Conscience, on the other the working 
of Providence. Not the least fruitful characteristic 
of his teaching was what may be called its desulto- 
riness. He formed no complete system. He wrote 
nothing. He attracted and impressed his readers 
by his many-sided nature. He helped others to 
give birth to thoughts, to use his favorite image, 
but he was barren himself (Plat. Theat. p. 150). 
As a result of this, the most conflicting opinions 
were maintained by some of his professed followers, 
who carried out isolated fragments of his teaching 
to extreme conclusions. Some adopted his method 
(Euclidey, cir. B. c. 400, the Megarians); others 
his subject. Of the latter, one section, following 
out his proposition of the identity of self-command 
(éyxpdreia) with virtue, professed an utter disre- 
gard of everything material (Antisthenes, cir. B. 
c. 306, the Cynics), while the other (Aristippus, 
cir. B. C. 366, the Cyrenaics), inverting the maxim 
that virtue is necessarily accompanied by pleasure, 
took immediate pleasure as the rule of action. 
These ‘‘ minor Socratic schools ’’ were, however, 
premature and imperfect developments, The truths 
which they distorted were embodied at a later time 
in more reasonable forms. PLATO alone (B. ¢. 
430-347), by the breadth and nobleness of his 
teaching, was the true successor of Socrates; with 
fuller detail and greater elaborateness of parts, his 
philosophy was as manysided as that of his master. 
Thus it is impossible to construct a consistent Pls 
tonic system, though many Platonic doctrines are 
sufficiently marked. Plato, indeed, possessed two 
commanding powers, which, though apparently in- 
compatible, are in the highest sense complementary: 
a matchless destructive dialectic, and a creative 
imagination. By the first he refuted the great 
fallacies of the Sophists on the uncertainty of 
knowledge and right, carrying out in this the 
attacks of Socrates; by the other he endeavored to 
bridge over the interval between appearance and 
reality, and gain an approach to the eternal. His 
famous doctrines of ideas and recollection (dyd- 
uvnats) are a solution by imagination of a logical 
ditliculty. Socrates had shown the existence of 
general notions; Plato felt constrained to attribute 
to them a substantive existence (Arist. Ife. Mf. 
4). A glorious vision gave completeness to his 
view. The unembodied spirits were exbibited in 
immediate presence of the ideas" of things 
(Phedr. p. 247); the law of their embodiment 
was sensibly portrayed; and the more or less vivid 
remembrance of supramundane realities in this lifs 
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was traced to antecedent facts. AlJl men were thus 
aupposed to have been face to face with Truth: 
the object of teaching was to bring back impres- 
sions latent but uneffaced. 

The “myths"’ of Plato, to one of the most 
famous of which reference has just been made, 
play a most important part in his system. ‘They 
auswer in the philosopher to faith in the Christian. 
In dealing with immortality and judgment he 
leaves the way of reason, and ventures, as he says, 
on a rude raft to brave the dangers of the ocean 
(Phed. 85 D; Gorg. 523 A). “The peril and 
the prize are noble and the hope is great ’’ (?/ed. 
114, C, D). Such tales, he admits, may seem 
puerile and ridiculous; and if there were other 
surer and clearer means of gaining the clesired end, 
the judgment would be just (Gory. 527 A). But, 
as it is, thus only can he connect the seen and the 
unseen. ‘The myths, then, mark the limit of his 
dialectics. They are not merely a poetical picture 
of truth already gained, or a popular illustration 
of his teaching, but real efforts to penetrate beyond 
the depths of aryument. They show that his 
method was not commensurate with his instinctive 
desires; and point out in intelligible outlines the 
subjects on which man looks for revelation. Such 
are the relations of the human mind to truth 
(Phedr. pp. 246-249); the preéxistence and im- 
mortality of the soul (Jeno, pp. 81-83; Phadlr. 
pp. 110-112; Zim. p. 41); the state of future retri- 
bution (Gorg. pp. 523-525; ep. x. 614-616); 
the revolutions of the world (Polit. p. 269. Com- 
pare also Sympus. pp. 189-191, 203-205; Zeller, 
Philos. d. Griech. pp. 361-363, who gives the 
literature of the sulject). 

The great difference between Plato and ARis- 
TOTLE (B. C. 384-322) lies in the use which Plato 
thus made of imagination as the exponent of in- 
stinct. ‘The dialectic of Plato is not inferior to 
that of Aristotle, and Aristotle exhibits traces of 
poetic power not unworthy of Plato; but Aristotle 
never allows imagination to influence his final 
decision. He elaborated a perfect method, and he 
used it with perfect fairness. His writings, if any, 
contain the highest utterance of pure reason. Jook- 
ing back on all the earlier efforts of philosophy, he 
pronounced a calm and final judyment. For him 
many of the conclusions which others had main- 
tained were valueless, because he showed that they 
rested on feeling, and not on argument. This 
stern severity of logic gives an indescribable pathos 
to those passages in which he touches on the high- 
est hopes of men; and perhaps there is no more 
truly affecting chapter in ancient literature than 
that in which he states in a few unimpassioned 
sentences the issue of his inquiry into the immor- 
tality of the soul. Part of it may be immortal, 
but that part is impersonal (De An. iii. 5). This 
was the sentence of reason, and he gives expres- 
sion to it without a word of protest, and yet as 
one who knew the extent of the sacrifice which 
it involved. ‘The conclusion is, as it were, the 
epitaph of free speculation. Laws of observation 
and argument, rules of action, principles of gov- 
ernment remain, but there is no hope beyond the 
grave. 

It follows necessarily that the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas was emphatically rejected by Aristotle, 
who gave, however, the final development to the 
priginal conception of Socrates. With Socrates 
sideas’’ (general definitions) were mere abstrac- 
dons; with Plato they had an absolute existence; 
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with Aristotle they had no existence separate from 
things in which they were realized, though the 
form (poppy), Which answers to the Platonic idea, 
was held to be the essence of the thing itself (comp. 
Zeller, Philus. d. Griech. i. 119, 120). 

There is one feature common in essence to the 
systems of Plato and Aristotle which has not yet 
been noticed. In both, Ethics is a part of Politics. 
The citizen is prior to the man. In Plato this 
doctrine finds its most extravagant development in 
theory, though his life, and, in some places, his 
teaching, were directly opposed to it (e. g. Gorg. 
p- 527 D). This practical inconsequence was due, 
it may be supposed, to the condition of Athens at 
the tine, for the idea was in complete harmony 
with the national feeling; and, in fact, the absolute 
subordination of the individual to the body includes 
one of the chief lessons of the ancient world. In 
Aristotle the ‘political’? character of man_ ig 
defined with greater precision, and brought within 
narrower limits. The breaking-up of the small 
Greek states had prepared the way for more com- 
prehensive views of human fellowship, without de- 
stroying the fundamental truth of the necessity of 
social union for perfect life. But in the next gen- 
eration this was lust. The wars of the Succession 
obliterated the idea of society, and philosophy was 
content with aiming at individual happiness. 

‘The coming change was indicated by the rise of 
a school of skeptics. The skepticism of the Sophists 
marked the close of the first period, and in like 
manner the skepticism of the Pyrrhonists marks 
the close of the second (SriLvo, cir. B. Cc. 290; 
PYrrHon, cir. B.C. 290). But the Pyrrhonists 
rendered no positive service to the cause of phi- 
losophy, as the Sophists did by the refinement of 
language. Their immediate influence was limited 
in its range, and it is only as a symptom that the 
rise of the school is important. But in this respect 
it fureshows the character of after-philosophy by 
denying the foundation of all higher speculations. 
Thus all interest was turned to questions of prac- 
tical morality. Hitherto morality had been based 
as a scieice upon mental analysis, but by the 
Pyrrhonists it was made subservient to law and 
custom. Immediate experience was held to be the 
rule of life (comp. Ritter and Preller, § 350). 

3. The post-Socratic Schools. — Atter Aristotle, 
philosophy, as has been already noticed, took a new 
direction. The Socratic schools were, as has been 
shown, connected by a common pursuit of the 
permanent element which underlies phenomena. 
Socrates placed Virtue, truth in action, in a knowl- 
ledge of the ideas of things. Plato went further, 
and maintained that these ideas are alone truly 
existent. Aristotle, though differing in terms, yet 
only followed in the same direction, when he at- 
tributed to Form, not an independent existence, 
but a fashioning, vivifying power in all individual 
objects. But from this point speculation took a 
mainly personal direction. Philosophy, in the 
strict. sense of the word, ceased to exist. This was 
due both to the circumstances of the time and to 
the exhaustion consequent on the failure of the 
Socratic method to solve the deep mysteries of 
being. Aristotle had, indeed, laid the wide founda- 
tions of an inductive system of physics, but few 
were inclined to continue his work. The physical 
theories which were brought forward were merely 
adaptations from earlier philusophers. 

In dealing with moral questions two opposite 
systems are possible, and have found advocates ip 
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indifferent. Reason was the absolute sovereign of 
man. Thus the doctrine of the Stoics, like that 
of Epicurus, practically left man to himself. But 
it was worse in its final results than Epicurism, for 
it made him his own god.¢ 

In one point the Epicureans and Stoica were 
acreed. They both regarded the happiness and 
culture of the individual as the highest good. Both 
systems belonged to a period of corruption and 
decay. They were the efforts of the man to sup- 
port himself in the ruin of the state. But at the 
sume time this assertion of individual independence 
and breaking down of local connections performed 
an important work in preparation for Christianity. 
It was for the Gentile world an influence cor- 
philosophy to be the attainment of a happy life.| responding to the Dispersion for the Jews. Men, 
The pursuit of truth for its own sake he regarded ; as men, owned their fellowship as they had not done 
as superfluous. Tle rejected dialectics as a useless | before. Isolating superstitions were shattered by 
study, and accepted the senses, in the widest ac-| the arguments of the Epicureans. The unity of the 
ceptation of the term [Epicure ANs, i. 570], as human conscience was vigorously affirmed by the 
the criterion of truth. Physies he subordinated Stoics (comp. Antoninus, iv. 4, 33, with Gataker’s 
entirely to ethies (Cie. de Fin i. 7). But he | notes). 
differed widely from the Cyrenaics in his view of | Meanwhile in the New Academy Platonism degen- 
happiness. The happiness at whieh the wise man | erated into skepticism. Epicurus found an authori- 
aims is to be found, he said, not in momentary | tative rule in the senses. The Stoics took refuge 
gratification, but in lifelong pleasure. It does not {in what seems to answer to the modern doctrine 
consist: necessarily in excitement. or motion, but of ‘common. sense,’? and maintained that the 
often in absolute tranquillity (arapagia). ‘ The! senses give a direct knowledge of the object. Car- 
Wise man is happy even ou the rack (Diog. Laert.) NEADES (RB. C. 215-129) combated these views, 
x. 118), for «virtue alone is inseparable from) and showed that sensation cannot be proved to de- 
pleasure (id, 188). To. live happily and to} clare the real nature, but only some of the effects, 
live wisely, nobly, and = justly, are convertible! of things. Thus the slight philosophical basis of 
phrases (140). But it followed as a corollary} the Jater schools was undermined. Skepticism 
from his view of happiness, that the Gods, who] remained as the last issue of speculation; and, if 
were assumed to be supremely happy and eternal, | we may believe the declaration of Seneca ( Quest. 
were absolutely free from the distractions and emo-| Nat vii. 32), skepticism itself soon ceased to be 
tions consequent on any eare for the world or man} taught as a system. The great teachers had sought 
(id, 1395 comp. Luer. ii, 645-647). All things | rest, and in the end they found unrest. No sctence 
were supposed to come into being by chance, and | of life could be established. The reason of the few 
gO pass away; and the study of Nature was chiefly | failed to create an esoteric rule of virtue and hap- 
useful as dispelling the superstitious fears of the| piness. For in this they all agreed, that the bless- 
Gods and death by whieh the multitude are tor-|ings of philosophy were not for the mass. A 
mented. It is obvions how such teaching would | + Gospel preached to the poor’ was as yet un- 
degenerate in practice. The individual was left; known. 
master of his own life, free from all regard to any} But though the Greek philosophers fell short of 
higher law than a refined selfishness. their highest aim, it needs no words to show the 

While Epicurus asserted in’ this manner the} work which they did as pioneers of o universal 
claims of one part of man’s nature in the conduct | Church. They revealed the wants and the instinets 
of life, Zeno of Citium (cir. B. ¢. 280), with equal] of men with a clearness and vigor elsewhere unat- 
partiality, advocated a purely spiritual (intellectual) | tainable, for their sight was dazzled by no reflec- 
morality. The opposition between the two was|tions from a purer faith. Step by step great 
complete. The infinite, chanee-formed worlds of | questions were proposed — Fate, Providence — Con- 
the one stand over against the one harmonious | science, Law —the State, the Man — and answers 
world of the other. On the one side are Gods | were given, which are the nfore instructive because 
regardless of material things, on the other a Being | they are generally one-sided. The discussions, 
permeating and vivifving all ereation, This difler-| which were primarily restricted to a few, in time 
ence necessarily found its chief expression in ethies. | influenced the opinions of the many. The preacher 
For when the Stoies taucht that there were only | who spoke of “an unknown God.’ had an audience 
two principles of things, Matter (7d mdayov), and} who could understand him, not at Athens only or 
God, Fate, Reason — for the names were many hy] Rome, but throughout the civilized world. 
which it. was fashioned and quickened (7d motodyv)| The complete course of philosophy was run be- 
— it followed that the active principle in man is] fore the Christian era, but there were yet two mixed 
of Divine origin, and that his duty is to live con-}| systems afterwards which offered some novel features. 
formably to nature (7d duodoyounévws [ri pices] | At Alexandria Platonism was united with various 
Gv). By “ Nature’ some understood the nature| elements of eastern speculation, and for several 
pf man, others the nature of the universe; but both | centuries exercised an important influence on 
acreed in regarding it asa general law of the whole, | Christian doctrine. At Rome Stoicism was vivified 
and not particular passions or impulses. Good,| by the spirit. of the old republic, and exhibited the 
therefore, was but one. All external things were | extreme western type of philosophy. Of the first 


all ages. On the one side it may be said that 
the character of actions is to be judeed by their 
results; on the other, that it is to be sought only 
in the actions themselves. Pleasure is the test 
of right in one casey; an assumed, or discovered, 
law of our uature in the other. [f the world were 
perfect and the balanee of human faculties undis- 
turbed, it is evident that both systems wonld give 
identical results. As it is, there is a tendency 
to error on each side, whieh is clearly seen in the 
rival schools of the Epieureans and Stoies, who 
practically divided the suffrages of the mass of 
educated men in the centuries before and after the 
Christian era. 

Mricuncs (B.C. 352-270) defined the object of 











one of the noblest expressions of belief in Divine 
Power (Mullach, Fragon. Philos. p. 161). 








“@ This statement, which is true generally, is open to 
wany exceptions. The famous hymn of Cleanthes is 
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nothing can be said here. It arose only when 
Christianity was a recognized spiritual power, and 
was influenced both positively and negatively by 
the Gospel. The same remark applies to the efforts 
to quicken afresh the forms of Paganism, which 
found their climax in the reign of Julian. These 
have no independent value as an expression of 
original thought; but the Roman Stoicism calls for 
brief notice from its supposed connection with 
Christian morality (SENECA, fT A. Dp. 65; [ptc- 
TETUuS, f cir. A. D. 115; M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 
121-180). The belief in this connection found a 
singular expression in the apocryphal correspond- 
ence of St. Paul and Seneca, which was widely 
received in the early Church (Jerome, De Vir. all. 
xii.) And lately a distinguished writer (Mill, On 
Liberty, p. 58, quoted by Stanley, Lastern Ch. 
Lect. VI., apparently with approbation) has specu- 
lated on the “ tracical fact’? that Constantine, and 
not Marcus Aurelius, was the first Christian em- 
peror. The superficial coincidences of Stoicism 
with the N. T. are certainly numerous. Coinci- 
dences of thought, and even of language, might 
easily be multiplied (Gataker, Antoninus, Praef. pp. 
xi. etec.), and in considering these it is impossible 
not to remember that Semitic thought and phrase- 
ology must have exercised wreat influence on Stoic 
teaching (Grant, Oxford Essays, 1858, p. 82).a 
But beneath this external resemblance of Stoicism 
to Christianity, the later Stoics were fundament- 
ally opposed to it. For good and for evil they 
were the Pharisees of the Gentile world. Their 
highest aspirations are mixed with the thanksgiv- 
ing “that they were not as other men are’? (comp. 
Anton. i.). ‘Their worship was a sublime egotism? 
The conduct of life was regarded as an art, guided 
in individual actions by a conscious reference to 
reason (cinton. iv, 2, 3, v. 32), and not a sponta- 
ucous process rising naturally out of one vital prin- 
ciple.c ‘The wise man, “wrapt in himself"? (vii. 
28), was supposed to look with perfect indifference 
on the changes of time (iv. 49); and yet beneath 
this show of independence he was a prey to a hope- 
less sadness. In words he appealed to the great 
law of tate which rapidly sweeps all things into 
oblivion as a source of consolation (iv. 2, 14, vi. 15); 
but there is no confidence in any future retribution. 
In a certain sense the clemerts of which we are 
composed are eternal (v. 13), for they are incorpo- 
rated in other parts of the universe, but te shall 
cease to exist (iv. 14, 21, vi. 24. vii. 10). Not 
only is there no recognition of communion between 
an immortal man and a personal God, but the 
idea is excluded. Man is but an atom in a vast 
universe, and his actions and sufferings are meas- 
ured solely by their relation to the whole C:lnton. 
x. 5, 6, 20, xii. 26, vi. 45, v. 22, vii. 9). God is 





« Citiuin, the birthplace of Zeno, was a Phoenician 
colony; Herillus, his pupil, was a Carthaginian ; 
Chrysippus was born at Soli or ‘Tarsus; of his schol- 
ars and successors, Zeno and Antipater were natives of 
Tarsus, and Diogenes of Babylonia. In the next 
generation, Posidonius was a native of Apamea in 
Syria ; and Epictetus, the noblest of Stoics, was born 
at Ilierapolis in Phrygia. 

b Seneca, Ep. 638, 11: " Est aliquid quo sapiens 
antecedat Deum ; ille beneficio nature non timet, suo 
sapiens.’ Comp. Ep. 41. 9 Anton. xii. 26, 0 éedaarov 
vous Geds Kai exeBev emeppuynxe. Comp. v. 10. 

¢ This explains tho well-known referecce of Marcus 
Aurelius to the Christians. They were ready to dic 

of mere obstinacy * (cata WuAny waparafi, t. ¢. 
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| but another name for “the mind of the universe ”' 
(é tov bAov voos, V- 30), “the soul of the world” 
(iv. 40), “the reason that ordereth matter’ (vi. 
| 1), “universal nature” (7 Trav GAwY uats, Vil. 
33, ix. 1; comp. x. 1), and is even identified with 
ithe world itself (rod yevvhoavros Kéopov, xii. 1; 
comp. Gataker on iv. 23). Thus the Stoicism of 
M. Aurelius gives many of the moral precepts of 
the Gospel (Gataker, Pref. p. xviii), but without 
their foundation, whieh can find no place in his 
system. It is impossible to read his reflections 
without emotion, but they have no creative energy. 
They are the last strain of a dying creed, and in 
themselves have no special aflinity to the new faith. 
Christianity necessarily includes whatever ia noblest 
in them, but they affect to supply the place of 
Christianity, and do not lead to it. The real 
elements of greatness in M. Aurelius are many, 
land truly Roman; but the study of his Meditations 
\by the side of the N. T. can leave little doubt that 
he could not have helped to give a national stand 
ing place toa Catholic Chureh.¢ 


fs CHRISTIANITY IN CONTACT WITH ANCIENT 
PHfLOSOVILy. 

The only direct trace of the contact of Chris- 
tianity with western philosophy inthe N. T. is in 
the account of St. Paul's visit to Athens, where 
“certain philosophers of the Epicurcans and of the 
Stoies ’ (Acts xvii. 18) — the representatives, that 
is, of the two great moral schools which divided 
the West — “encountered himn;’’ and there is 
nothing in the apostolic writings to show that. it 
exercised any important influence upon the early 
church (comp. L Cor. i. 22-4). But it was oth- 
erwise with easteru. speculation, which, as it was 
less scientific in form, penctrated more deeply 
through the mass of the people. The “ philosophy ”’ 

lagainst which the Colossians were warped (Col. ii. 
8) seems undoubtedly to have been of eastern 
origin, coutaining elements similar to those which 
were afterwards embodied in’ various shapes of 
(snosticism, as a selfish asceticism and a supersti- 
tious reverence for angels (Col. ii. 16-23); and in 
the Epistles to Timothy, addressed to Ephesus, in 
which city St. Paul anticipated the rise of false 
teaching (Acts xx. 30), two distinct forms of error 
may be traced in addition to Judaisin, due more 
or Jess to the same influence. One of these was a 
vain spiritualism, insisting on ascetic observances 
and interpreting the resurrection as a moral change 
(L Tim. iv. 1-7; 2 Tim. ii. 16-18); the other a 
materiilism allied to sorcery (2. ‘Tim. ili. 13, 
yontes). The former is that which is peculiarly 
« false-styled gnosis? (L Tim. vi. 20), abounding 
in “profane and old wives’ fables’ (1 ‘Tim. iv. 7) 
and empty discussions (i. 6, vi. 20); the latter has 





faith), whereas, he says, this readiness ought to como 
“from personal judgment after due calculation ” 
(aro iSuxns Kpicews ... . Aedoytoucvws » . . ~ Xb 
3) So also Epictetus (Diss. ix. 7, k) contrasts the 
fortitude gained by “habit,” by the Galikeans, with 
the true fortitude based on ‘ reason and demonstra- 
tion.” 

d The writings of Epictetus contain in the main the 
saine system, but with somewhat less arrogance. It 
may be remarked that the silence of Epictetus and M. 
Aurelius on the teaching of Cheistianity can hardly be 
explained by ignorance. It seems that the philoso- 
pher would not notice (in) word) the believer. Comp. 
Lardner, Words, vii. 356--57. 
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a close connection with earlier tendencies at phe- 
sus (Acts xix. 19), and with the traditional ac- 
counts of Simon Magus (comp. Acts viii. 9), whose 
working on the early chureh, however obscure, was 
unquestionably must important. These antago- 
nistic and yet complementary forms of heresy found 
iw wide development in later times; but it is 
remarkable that no trace of dualism, of the distine- 
tion of the Creator and the Redeemer, the 
Demiurge and the true God, which formed so 
essential a tenet of the Gnostic schools, occurs in 
the N. T. (comp. Thiersch, Versuch zur Herst. 
d. hist, Standp. ete., 231-304). 

The writings of the sub-apostolic age, with the 
exception of the famous anecdote of Justin Martyr 
(Jal, 2-4), throw little light upon the relations 
of Christianity and philosophy. The heretical 
systems again are too obscure and complicated to 
illustrate more than the general admixture of 
foreign (especially eastern) tenets with the apostolic 
teaching. One book, however, has been preserved 
in various shapes, which, though still unaccountably 
necleeted in church histories, contains a vivid de- 
lineation of the speculative struggle which Chris- 
tianity had to maintain with Judaism and Heath- 
enism. The Clementine //omilies (ed. Dressel, 
1853) and Recognitions (ed. Gersdorf, 1838) are a 
kind of Philosophy of Religion, and in subtlety and 
richness of thought vield to no early Christian 
writings. The picture which the supposed author 
draws of his early religious doubts is evidently 
taken from life (Clem. ecogn. i. 1-3; Neander, 
Ch. Hist. i. 48, 1. T.); and in the discussions 
which follow there are clear traces of western as 
well as eastern philosophy (Uhlhorn, Die Lom. u. 
Recogn. d. Clem. Rom, pp. 404, &e.). 

At the close of the second century, when the 
Church of Alexandria came into marked intellect- 
ual preéminence, the mutual influence of Chris- 
tianity and Neo-Platonism opened a new field of 
speculation, or rather the two systems were pre- 
sented in forms designed to meet the acknowledged 
wants of the time. According to the commonly 
received report, Origen was the scholar of Am- 
monius Saccas, who first gave consistency to the 
later Platonism. and for a long time he was the 
contemporary of Plotinus (A. Db. 205-270), who was 
its noblest expositor. Neo-Platonism was, in fact, 
an attempt to seize the spirit of Christianity apart 
from its historic basis and human elements. The 
separation between the two was absolute; and yet 
the splendor of the one-sided spiritualism of the 
Neo-Platonists attracted in some cases the admira- 
tion of the Christian Fathers (Basil, Theodoret), 
and the wide circulation of the writings of the 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite served to propa- 
gate many of their doctrines under an orthodox 
name among the schoolmen and mystics of the 
Middle Ages (Vogt, Neu-Platonismus u. Christen- 
thum, 1836; Llerzog, Lncyklop. s. v. Neu- Platonis- 
mus), 

The want which the Alexandrine Fathers 
endeavored to satisfy is in a great measure the want 
of our own time. If Christianity be truth, it 
must have points of special connection with all 
nations and all periods. The difference of charac- 
ter in the constituent writings of the N. T. are 
evidently typical, and present the Gospel in a form 
(if technical languaye may be used) now ethical, 
now logical, now mystical. The varieties of aspect 
thus indicated combine to give the idea of a har- 
wonious whole. Clement vightly maintained that 
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there is a “ gnosis’ in Christianity distinct from 
the errors of Gnosticism. The latter was a pre- 
mature attempt to connect the Gospel with earlier 
systems; the former a result of conflict 

on faith (Mthler, Patrologie, 424, &c.). Christian 
philosophy may be in one sense a contradiction in 
terms, for Christianity confessedly derives its first 
principles from revelation, and not from simple 
reason; but there is no less a true philosophy of 
Christianity, which aims to show how completely 
these, by their form, their substance, and their 
consequences, meet the instincts and aspirations of 
all aves. The exposition of such'a philosophy would 
be the work of a modern Origen. B. F. W. 

* It may be worth while to mention some of 
the more recent works which illustrate points 
touched upon in the preceding article. See J. F. 
Bruch, W'cisheits-Lehre der Hebrder, Strassb. 
1851. M. Nicolas, Des doctrines religteuses des 
Juifs pendant les deux siécles antériewrs @ Cere 
chretienne, Paris, 1860. C. G. Ginsburg, The 
Kabbalah, London, 1865. — C. A. Brandis, Handb. 
der Gesch. d. griech. -rémischen Philosophie, 8 
Theile in 5 Abth., Berl. 1835-66. A. B. Kri 
Forsehungen, etc. or, Die theol. Lehren der griech. 
Denker, eine Priifung der Darstellung Cicero's, 
Gctting. 1840. Norton's Evid. of the Genuineness 
of the Gospels, 2d ed. vou. iii. (Bost. 1848). L. B 
A. Maury, //ist. des religions de la Gréce antique, 
3 tom. Paris, 1857-59. Sir Alex. Grant, The An- 
cient Stoics, in Oxford /ssays for 1858, pp. 80- 
123. Id. The Ethics of Aristotle, tlustrated with 
Essays and Notes, 2d ed., 2 vols. Lond. 1866. 
Zeller, Die Entiickelung der Monotheismus bei 
den Griechen, in his Vortrdge u. Abhandlungen, 
Leipz. 1865. W. A. Butler, Lectures on the 
List. of Anc. Philosophy, 2 vols. Lond. 1866. G. 
H. Lewes, Hist. of Philos. from Thales to the 
Present Day, 3d ed., vol. i. (Lond. 1866). Grote, 
Plato and the other Companions of” Sokrates, 2d 
ed., 3 vols. Lond. 1867. — J. Huber, Die Philoso- 
phie der Kirchenvater, Minchen, 1859. A. 
Stoeckl, Gesch. d. Philos. d. patristischen Zeit, 
Wiurzb. 1859. E. W. Moller, Gesch. d. Kosmol- 
oyie in der griech. Kirche, bts auf Origenes, 
Halle, 1860. — Ueberweg’s Grundriss d. Gesch. d. 
Philos. von Thales bis auf d. Gegenwart, 3¢ Aufl. 
3 Theile, Berl. 1867-68, is not only an excellent 
compendium, but is very full in its references to 
the literature of the sulject. A. 


PHIN’‘EES [8 syl.] (@iveés; [1 Esdr. viii. 2, 
Vat. de:vees; 1 Macc., Alex. divews :] Phinees). 
1. The son of Eleazar son of Aaron, the great hero 
of the Jewish priesthood (1 Esdr. v. 5, viii. 2, 29; ¢ 
2 Esdr. i. 26; Ecclus. xlv. 23; 1 Mace. ii. 26). 

2. Phinehas the son of Eli, 2 Esdr. i. 2a: but 
the insertion of the name in the genealogy of Ezra 
(in this place only) is evidently an error, since Ezra 
belonged to the line of Eleazar, and Eli to that of 
Ithamar. It probably arose from a confusion of 
the name with that of the great Phinehas, who 
was Izra’s forefather. 

3. [ Vat. deivees: | A priest or Levite of the 
time of Ezra, father of Eleazar (1 Esdr. viii. 63). 

4. (divo€: Stnone.) 1 Esdr. vy. 31. [PASEAR, 
2.] G. 


PHIN’EHAS (OF7)°8, i. 6. Pinechas [oracle- 
mouth, utterance, Fiirst ; brazen mouth, Ges.) : 





a Here the LXX. [Vat.] has @opos (but Bom. Alex. 
Diveds]. 
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(Rom. Alex.] dives; but [Vat.] once in Pent. 
and uniformly elsewhere, deiveés; Jos. biveeans: 
Phinees). .Son of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron 
(Kix. vi. 25). Elis mother is recorded as one of the 
dauvhters of Putiel, an unknown person, who is 
identified by the Rabbis with Jethro the Midianite 
(Turg. Pseudyjon. on Ex. vi. 25; Wagenseil’s 
Sota, viii. 6). Phinehas is memorable for having 
while quite a youth, by his zeal and energy at the 
critical moment of the licentious idolatry of Shit- 
tim, appeased the divine wrath and put a stop to 
the plague which was destroying the nation (Num. 
xxv. 7). For this he was rewarded by the special 
approbation of Jehovah, and by a promise that the 
priesthood should remain in his family forever 
(10-13). This seems to have raised him at once 
toavery high position in the nation, and he was 
appointed to accompany as priest the expedition 
by which the Midianites were destroyed (xxxi. 6). 
Many years later he also headed the party who 
were (lespatched froin Shiloh to remonstrate against 
the Altar which the trans-Jordiunic tribes were 
reported to have built near Jordan (Josh. xxii. 
13-32). In the partition ef the country he re- 
ceived an allutinent of his own —a hill on Mount 
Ephraim which bore his name — Gibeath-Pivechas. 
Here his father was buried (Josh. xxiv. 33). 
During the life of Phinehas he appears to have 
been the chief of the great family of the Korahites 
or Korhites who guarded the entrances to the 
sacred tent and the whole of the sacred camp (1 
Chr. ix. 20). After Eleazar's death he became 
high-priest — the third of the series. In_ this 
capacity he is introduced as giving the oracle to 
the nation during the strugele with the Benj:mites 
on the matter of Gibeah (Judy. xx. 28). Where 
the Ark and ‘Tabernacle were stationed at that time 
is not clear. From ver. 1 we should infer that 
they were at Mizpeh, while from vv. 18, 26, it 
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Captivity are enrolled in the official lists as the sons 
of Phinehas (Ezr. viii. 2; 1 Esdr.v. 5). In the 
Seder Olam (ch. xx.) he is identified with « the 
Prophet’? of Judg. vi. 8. 

Josephus (lad. iv. 6. § 12), out of the venerable 
traditions which he uses with such excellent effect, 
adds to the narrative of the Pentateuch a state- 
ment that “so vreat was his courage and so re- 
markable his bodily strength, that he would never 
relinquish any undertaking, however dittcult and 
dangerous, Without gaining a complete victory.” 
The later Jews are fond of comparing him to 
Klijah, if indeed they do not regard them as one 
and the same individual (see the quotations in 
Meyer, Chron, Hebr. p. 845; Fabricius, Codex 
pscudepig. p. 894, note). In the Targum Pseudo- 
jonathan of Num. xxv. the slaughter of Zimri 
and Cozhi ig accompanied by twelve miracles, and 
the covenant made with Phinehas is expanded into 
& promise, that he shall be “the angel of the cove- 
nant, shall live forever, and shall proclaim redemp- 
tion at the end of the world.’’ lis Midianite 
origin (already noticed) is brought forward as 
adding greater lustre to his zeal against Midian, 
and enhancing his glorious destiny. 

The verse which closes the book of Joshua is 
ascribed to Phinehas, as the description of the death 
of Moses at the end of Deuteronomy is to Joshua 
(Baba Bathra, in Fabricius, p. 893). Lle is also 
reported to be the author of a work on sacred 
names (¢bid.). which however is so rare that Fabri- 
cius had never seen it. 

The succession of the posterity of Phinehas in 


the high-priesthood was interrupted when Ti, of 


the race of Ithamar, was priest; but it was re- 
sumed in the person of Zadok, and continued in 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. 


[Uien-riaiestr, vol. ii. p. 1070 1h] One of the 


Lmembers of the fmily — Manassel: son of Johanan, 


seems equally probable that they were at Bethel and brother of Jaddua — went over to the Samari- 
(which is also the statement of Josephus, Aw. v.itans, and they still boast that they preserve the 


2, § 11). 


Or the Ilebrew words in these latter |suceession (see their Letter to Sealiger, in  Jtich- 


verses inay mean, not Bethel the town, but, as they |horn’s Repertorium, xiii, 262). 


are rendered in the A. V., “house of God,” and 
refer to the Tabernacle at Shiloh. 
the Ark may have been, there was the aged priest 
“standing before it,’ and the oracle which he de- 
livered wags one which must have been fully in 
accordance with his own veliement temper, “ Shall 
We tf0 out to battle or shall we cease ?”’ 
And the answer was, “Go up: for to-morrow [ will 
deliver them into your hand.” 

The memory of this champion of Jehovah was 
very dear to the Jews. ‘The narrative of the Pen- 
tateuch presents him as the type of an ardent and 
devoted priest. The numerous references to him 
in the later literature all adopt the same tone. 
He is commemorated in one of the Psalms (evi. 
30, 31) in the identical phrase which is conse- 
crated forever by its use in reference to the great 
act of faith of Abraham; a phrase which perhaps 
more than any other in the Bible binds together 
the old and new dispensations — “that was counted 
to him for righteousness unto all generations for- 
evermore’ (comp. Gen. xv. 6; Rom. iv. 3). The 
‘covenant’? made with him is put into the same 
rank for dignity and certainty with that by which 
the throne was assured to King David (eelus. xlv. 
20). The zeal of Mattathias the Maccabee is sufli- 
ciently praised by «a comparison with that of 
“Phinees against Zambri the son of Salom’’ (1 
Mace. ii. 26). The priests who returned from the 
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The tomb of Phinehas, a place of great resort to 


But wherever | both Jews and Srunaritans, is shown at Atccrtah, 


four miles S. i. of Nablus. It stands in the 
centre of the village, inclosed within a little area 
or compound, which is overshadowed by the thickly- 
trellised foliage of an ancient vine. A. small 
mosque joins the wall of the compound. Outside 
the village, on the next hill, is a larger inclosure, 
containing the tomb of Eleazar, and a cave as- 
eribed to Elijah, overshadowed by two venerable 
terebinth trees, surrounded by arcades, and form- 
ing a retired and truly charming spot. The local 
tradition asserts that Awertch and its neighbor- 
hood are the «Till of Phinehas.”’ 

In the Apoeryphal Books his name is given as 
PHINEES. 

2. [Vat. bevees.] Second son of Teli (1 Sam. 
1.3, ti. 34, iv. 4, 11, 17, 19, xiv. 3). Tle was not 
of the same line as his illustrious and devoted 
namesake, but of the family of Ithamar. [Eur] 
Phinehas was killed with his brother by the Philis- 
tines when the ark was captured. He had two 
sons, Ahitub, the eldest — whose sons Ahijah and 
Ahimelech were high-priests at Shiloh and Nob in 
the time of Saul (xiv. 3) — and Ichabod. He is 
introduced, apparently by mistake, in the genealogy 
of Ezra in 2 Esdr.i. 2a. [PILNEEs, 2.] 

3. [Vat. dewees-] A Levite of Izra’s time 
(zr. viii. 33), unless the meaning be that Eieazar 
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was of the family of the great Phinehas. In the 
parallel passage of 1 Isdr. he is called PHINEEs. 
G. 

PHI’SON (Peioav; Alex. Digwy: Phison). 
The Greek form of the name ison (Ecclus. xxiv. 
2). 

PHLE’GON (@)é€yav [burning]: Phlegon). 
A Christian at Rome whom St. Paul salutes (Rom. 
xvi. 14). Pseudo-Hippolytus (Ve LAX. Apostolis) 
nitkes him one of the seventy disciples and bishop 
of Marathon. Ile is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom on April 8th (Martyrologium Romanum, 
apud Tstium), on which day he is commemorated 
in the calendar of the Byzantine Church. 

W. T. iB. 

PHCQ’BE [A. V. Puese] (@oiBn [shining, 
bright): Phebe), the first, and one of the most 
important, of the Christian persons the detailed 
mention of whom fills nearly all the last chapter 
of the Mpistle to the Romans. What is said of 
her (Rom. xvi. 1, 2) is worthy of especial notice, 
beeause of its bearing on the question of the dea- 
conesses of the Apostolic Church. On this point 
we have to observe, (1) that the term Srakovos, 
here applied to her, though not in itself necessa- 
rily an official term, is the term which would be 
applied to her, if it were meant to be oflicial; (2) 
that this term is applied in the sfpostediead Consti- 
tutions to women who ministered ofticially, the 
deaconess being called 7 S:aKovos, as the deacon is 
called § 8:deovos: (3) that it is now generally 
admitted that in L ‘Tim. iii. EL, St. Paul applies it 
so himself; (4) that in the passage before us Phebe 
Is called the Sidovos of a particular church, which 
seems to imply a specific appointment: (5) that the 
Chureh of Cexcure.z, to which she belonged, 
could only have been a small church: whence we 
may draw a fair conclusion as to what was cus- 
tomary, in the matter of such female ministration, 
in the larger ehurehes: (6) that, whatever her 
errand to Rome might be, the independent manner 
of her going there seems to imply (especially when 
we consider the secluded habits of Greek women) 
not only that she was a widow or a woman of 
mature ave, bnt that she was acting officially; (7) 
that she had already been of ereat service to St. 
Paul and others (mpoordtis moAA@v, Kal euov 
avrov), either by her wealth or her energy, or both; 
a statement which closely corresponds with the 
description of the qualifications of the enrolled 
widows in 1 Tim. v. 10; (8) that. the duty whieh 
we here see Phaebe discharging implies a personal 
character worthy of confidence and respect. [DEA- 
CONESS. | fab 


PHCUENIT’CE, PHOENICIA (hoivlen [see 
below]: Phenice: rarely in Latin, Phaenicia: see 
Facciolati's Levicon, 3. v.), & tract of country, of 
Which ‘Tyre and Sidon were the principal cities, to 
the north of Palestine, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea; bounded by that sea on the 
west, and by the mountain range of Lebanon on 
the east. The name was not the one by which its 
native inhabitants called it, but was given to it by 
the Greeks; probably from the palm-tree, @oimé, 
with which it may then have abounded; just as 
the name Brazil was given by Iuropeans to a large 





@ Through mistake, a sentence of Herodian, 73 Xra, 
evrw yap TpUTcpoy y Powwinn éexaAdciro, is printed in the 
Fragmenta Histoncorum Grecorwm, p. 17 (Paria, 1841), 
na an oxtract from Hecatoous of Miletus, and is usually 
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territory in South America, from the Brazil-wood 
which a part of it supplied to Europe. The palm- 
tree is seen, as an emblem, on some coins of Aradus, 
Tyre, and Sidon; and there are now several palm- 
trees within the circuit of modern Tyre, and along 
the coast at various points; but the tree is not at 
the present day one of the characteristic features 
of the country. ‘The native name of Pheenicia was 
Kenaan (Canaan) or Kna, signifying lowland, 80 
named in contrast to the adjoining Aram, t. e. 
Highland; the Hebrew name of Syria. The name 
Kenaan is preserved on a coin of Laodjcea, of the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, whereon Laodicea 


is styled “a mother city in Canaan,” Nomd> 


7VI5D2 EN. And Kna or Chna (Xva@) is men- 
tioned distinctly by Herodian @ the grammarian, as 
the old name of Phenicia. (See Yep) povhpous 
Aé€tews, under the word *A@yva.) Hence, as Phe- 
nicians or Canaanites were the most powerful of all 
tribes in Palestine at the time of its invasion br 
Joshua, the Israelites, in speaking of their ow 
territory as it was before the conquest, called it 
“the land of Canaan.” 


The length of coast to which the name Phenicis 
was applied varied at different times, and may be 
recarded under different aspects before and after 
the loss of its independence. 1. What may le | 
termed Phanicia Proper was a narrow undulating — | 
plain, extending from the pass of Rds el-Beydd ar 
' Abyad, the “Promontorium Album’ of the an- 

, cients, about six miles south of Tyre, to the Nair 
lcl-.tudy. the ancient Bostrenus, two miles north of 
Sidon (Robinson's Bibl. Res. ii. 473). The plain 
is only 28 miles in length, and, considering the 
| wreat importance of Phoenicia in the world’s his- 
; tory, this may well be added to other instances in 
Greece, Italy, and Palestine, which show how littl 
ithe intellectual influence of a city or state has de 
| pended on the extent of its territory. Its average 
breadth is about a mile (Porter's Handbook Jor 
Syria, ii. 3896); but near Sidon, the mountains 
retreat to a distance of two miles, and near Tyte 
to a distance of five miles (Kenrick’s Pheenicia, p. 
19). The whole of Pheenicia, thus understood, is 
called by Josephus (Ant. v. 3, § 1) the great plain 
of the city of Sidon, 7d péya wedloy Sdaves 
médews. In it, near its northern extremity, was 
;Situated Sidon, in the north latitude of 33° 3’ 
109’; and scarcely more than 17 geographical mikes 
to the south was Tyre, in the latitude of 33° 17’ 
(Adiniral Smyth's .Wediterranean, p. 469): so that 
in a straight line those two renowned cities wer 
less than 20 [english miles distant from each other. 
Zarephath, the Sarepta of the New Testament, was 
situated between them, eight miles south of Sidon, 
to which it belonged (1 K. xvii. 9; Obad. 20: 
Luke iv. 26). 2. A still longer district, which 
afterwards became fairly entitled to the name of 
Phoenicia, extended up the coast to a point marked 
by the island of Aradus, and by Antaradus towards 
the north; the southern boundary remaining the 
same as in Pheenicia Proper. Phoenicia, thus de- 
fined, is estimated by Mr. Grote (/Iistory of Greece, 
iii. 354) to have been about 120 miles in length; 
while its breadth, between Lebanon and the sea, 




















quoted as from Hecatreus. It is, however, in fact, 
merely the assertion of the grammarian himself; 
though it is most probable that he had in his mind 
the usage of Hecataous. 
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uever exceeded 20 miles, and was generally much 
less. ‘This estimate is most reasonable, allowing 
for the bends of the coast; as the direct difference 
in latitude between ‘I'yre and Antaradus (‘Tortosa) 
is equivalent to 106 [English miles; and six miles 
to the south of ‘Tyre, as already mentioned, inter- 
vene before the beyinning of the pass of /tis c/- 
Abydd. The claim of the whole of this district to 
the name of Pheenicia rests on the probable fact, 
that the whole of it, to the north of the great plain 
of Sidon, was occupied by Vheenician colonists; 
not to mention that there seems to have been some 
kind of political connection, however loose, between 
all the inhabitants (Diodorus, xvi. 41). Searcely 
16 geographical miles farther north than Sidon was 
Berytus; with a rvadstead so well suited for the 
purposes of modern navigation that, under the 
modern name of Beirut, it has eclipsed both Sidon 
and Tyre as an emporium for Syria. Whether 
this Berytus was identical with the Berothah and 
Berothai of [Ezekiel xlvii. 16, and of 2 Sam. vill. 
8,is a disputed point. [Beroriuai.] Still farther 
north was Byblus, the Gebal of the Bible (liz. 
xxvii. 9), inhabited by seamen and calkers. Its 
inhabitants are supposed to be alluded to in the 
word Giblim, translated “stone-squarers "' in’ the 
authorized version of 1 K. v. 18 (32). [t still 
retains in Arabic the kindred name of Jebel. 
Then came Tripolis (now Zurdbudus), said to have 
been founded by colonists from Tyre, Sidon, and 
Aradus, with three distinet towns, each a furlony 
apart from one another, each with its own walls, 
and each named from the city which supplied its 
colonists. General meetings of the Phoenicians 
seem to have been held at ‘Vripolis (Diod. xvi. 41), 
as if a certain local jealonsy lad prevented the 
selection for this purpose of Tyre, Sidon, or Aradus. 
And lastly, towards the extreme point north was 
Aradus itself, the Arvad of Gen. x. 18, and Iz. 
xxvii. 8; situated, like Tyre, on a stall island near 
the mainland, and founded by exiles from Sidon. 
The whole of Pheenicia Proper is well watered by 
various streams from the adjoining hills: of these the 
two largest are the Ahdsimiyeh, a few miles north of 
Tyre — the ancient name of which, strange to say, 
is not certain, thouvh it is conjectured to have heen 
the Leontes—and the Lostrenus, already men- 
tioned, north of Sidon. The soil is fertile, althouch 
now generally ill-cultivated; but in the neighbor- 
hood of Sidon there are rich gardens and orchards ; 
‘sand here,’ says Mr. Porter, “are oranzes, lemons, 
figs, almonds, pluins, apricots, peaches, pomera- 
nates, pears, and bananas, all growing laxuriantly, 
and forming a forest of finely-tinted  fuliaye”’ 
(Handbook for Syria, ii. 398). The havens of 
Tyre and Sidon afforded water of sufficient depth 
‘or all the requirements of ancient navigation, and 
the neighboring range of the Lebanon, in its ex- 
tensive forests, furnished what then seemed a nearly 
inexhaustible supply of timber for ship-building. 
To the north of Bostrenus, between that river aud 
Beirtt, lies the only bleak and barren part of 
Pheenicia. It is crossed by the ancient Tamyras 
or Damuras, the modern Nahr ed-Damir. From 
Beirit, the plains are again fertile. The principal 
streams @ are the Lyeus, now the Nahr el-Kelb, 
not far north from Seirtt; the Adonis, now the 


a * See notices of these streams by Dr. T. Laurie, 
formerly a missionary in Syria, Bill. Sacra for July, 
‘869, p. 568 IF. H. 


6 * Our Lord in the course of his Persean ministry | dca SeSavos). 
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Nahr Ibrahim, about five miles south of Gebal; 
and the Eleutherus, now the Nakr el-Kebir, in 
the bend between Tripolis and Autaradus. 

In reference to the period when the Vhoenicians 
had lost their independence, scarcely any two Greek 
und Loman writers give precisely the same geo- 
graphical boundaries to Pheenicia. —Llerodotus uses 
an expression which seems to imply that he re- 
garded its northern extremity as corresponding 
with the Myriandrian Gay, or Bay of Issus (iv. 38). 
It ts doubtful where exactly he conceived it to ter- 
mMimmite at the south (iii. 5). Ptolemy is distinct 
in making the river Eleutherus the boundary, on 
the north, and the river Chorseus, on the south. 
The Chorseus is a small stream or torrent, south 
of Mount Carmel and of the sniall Canaanitish city 
Dor, the inhabitauts of which the tribe of Managseh 
was confessedly unable to drive out (Judy. 1. 37). 
This southern line of Ptolemy coincides very closely 
with the southern boundary of Pliny the Elder, 
who includes Dor in Pheenicia, though the south- 
ern boundary specified by him is a streain called 
Crocodilon, now Nehr Zurka, about two miles to 
the north of Cassarea.  Pliny’s northern boundary, 
however, is diflerent, as he makes it include Antar- 
adus. Again, the yveourapher Strabo, who was 
contemporary with the beginning of the Christian 
era, differs from Herodotus, Ptolemy, and Pliny, 
by representing Phoenicia as the district between 
Orthosia and Pelusium (xvi. 21), which would make 
it include not only Mount Carmel, but likewise Caes- 
area, Joppa, and the whole coast of the Philistines. 

In the Old ‘Testament, the word Phoenicia does 
not occur, as might be expected from its being a 
Greek name. In the Apoerypha, it is not defined, 
though spoken of as being, with Cele-Syria, under 
one military commander (2. Mace. iii. 5, 8, viii. 8, 
x. 11; 3 Mace. ii. 15). In the New Testament, the 
word vecurs only in three passages, Acts xi. 19, 
xv. 3, xxi. 23? and not one of these affords a clew 
as to how far the writer deemed Phacuicia to extend. 
On the other hand, Josephus possibly agreed with 
Strabo; for he expressly says that Cassarea is sit- 
nated in Phaenieia (let. xv. 9, § 6); and although 
he never makes a similar statement respecting 
Joppa, yet’ he speaks, in one passaye, of the coast 
of Syria, Phoenicia, and Eyypt, as if Syria and 
Phoenicia exhausted the line of coast on the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the north of Kgypt (B. J. iii. 9, 
§ 2). K. T. 

PHGUENIC’IANS. The name of the race 
who in earliest recorded history inhabited Phoenicia, 
and who were the great maritime and commercial 
people of the ancient world. lor many centuries 
they bore somewhat of the same relation to other 
nations which the Dutch bore, though less exclu- 
sively, to the rest of [urope in the 17th century. 
They were, moreover, preéminent in colonization 
ay well as in trade; and in their settlement of 
Carthage, producing the greatest general of ane 
tiquity, they proved the most formidable of all 
antagonists to Rome in its progress to universal 
empire. A) complete history, therefore, of the 
Pheenicians would occupy a large extent of ground 
which would be foreign to the objects of this Die- 
tionary. Still some notice is desirable of such an 
important people, who were in one quarter the 





(Matt. xv. 21: Mark vii. 24) on one occasion, at least 
entered Phoenicia and probably passed through Sidou 
itself Mork, vii. 81, where the approved reuding is 
Il 
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nearest neighbors of the Israelites, and indirectly , ice linguee consonum est, stcut alia Hebrea malta 
Influenced their history in various ways. Without | ef pane omnia" (Contra literas Petiliani, ii. ¢. , 
dwelling on matters which belong more strictly to; 104). 2dly. These statements are fully confirmed 
the articles Tyre and Sipox, it may be proper to| by a passage of Carthaginian preserved in the 
touch on certain points connected with the lan-| Penulus of Plautus, act v. scene 1, and accom- 
guage, race, trade, and religion of the Phoenicians, ; panied by a Latin translation as part of the play. 
which may tend to throw light on Biblical history ; There is no doubt that the Carthaginians and the 
and literature. The communication of letters by | Vheenicians were the same race; and the Cartha- 
the Pheenicians to the European nations will like- | ginian extract is undeniably intelligible through He 
wise deserve notice. | brew to Hebrew scholars (see Bochart's Canaan; 
]. The Vhanician lancuage belonged to that and especially Gesenius’s Jfonumenta Phenicia, 
family of languages which, by a name not altogether pp. 857-382, where the passage is translated with 
free from objection, but now generally adopted, is | notes, and full justice is done to the previow 
called * Semitic.” @ Under this name are included | translation of Bochart). 3dly. The close kinship 
three distinct branches: 1st. Arabic, to which of the two languages is, moreover, strikingly con- 
belongs .Ethiopian as an offshoot of the Southern | firmed by very many Pheenician and ini 
Arabic or Himyaritic. 2dly. Aramaic, the vernac-| names of places and persons, which, destitate of 
ular language of Palestine at the time of Christ, in | meaning in Greek and Latin, through which Jan- 
which the few original words of Christ which have | guages they have become widely known, and having 
been preserved in writing appear to have been | sometimes in those languages occasioned false ety- 
spoken (Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark v. 41; and mark | mologies, become really significant in Hebrew. 
especially Matt. xvi. 18, which is not fully signifi-|Thus through Hebrew it is known that Tyre, as 
eant either in Greek or Hebrew). Aramaic, as} 7zdr, signifies “a rock,’’ referring doubtless to the 
used in Christian literature, is called Syriac, and as‘ rocky island on which the city was situated: that 
used in the writings of the Jews, has been very | Sidon, as Tzudon, means “ Fishing ”’ or “ Fishery,” 
generally called Chaldee.  3dly. Hebrew, in which | which was probably the occupation of its first set- 
by far the greatest part of the Old Testament was | tlers: that Carthage, or, as it was originally called, 
composed. Now one of the most. interesting points | ‘ Carthada,” means «« New Town, ”’ or “ Newton:" 
to the Biblical student, connected with Phoenician, | and that Byrsa, which, as a Greek name, suggested 
is, that it does not belong to either of the two first i the etymological mythus of the Bull's Hide (netd, 
; 
| 





branches, but to the third; and that it is in fact so! i. 366-67), was simply the citadel of Carthage— 
closely allied to Hebrew, that’ Phanician and He-| Carthagints arcem, as Virgil accurately termed it: 
brew, though different dialects, may practically be: the Carthaginian name of it, softened by the 
regarded ay the same language. ‘This may be) Greeks into Bupaa, being merely the Hebrew word 
shown in the following way: Ist, in passages | otzrah, “citadel; ’ identical with the word called 
which have been frequently quoted (see especially | Bozrah in the English Version of Isaiah lxiii 1. 
Gesenius’s Monumenta Scripture Lingueque Phe-| Again, through Hebrew, the names of celebrated 
nici, p. 231), testimony is borne to the kinship| Carthaginians, though sometimes disfigured by 
of the two lanvuages by Augustine and Jerome, in| Greek and Roman writers, acquire a meaning. 
whose time Phanician or Carthaginian was still a| Thus Dido is found to belong to the same root as 
living language. Jerome, who was a good He-| David,? “ beloved; ‘’ meaning * his love,” or “ de 
brew scholar, after mentioning, in his Commenta- | light;” 7. e. the love or delight either of Baal or 
ries on Jeremiah, lib. vy. ¢. 25, that Carthage wasa}of her husband: Hasdrubal is the man “ whos 
Pheenician colony, proceeds to state —“ Unde et |help Baal is:’? Hamilcar the man whom the god 
Poni sermone corrupto quasi Phani appellantur, |“ Milear graciously granted” (comp. Hananeel; 
quorum lingua Tebriee lingua magni ex parte | @eddwpos): and, with the substitution of Baal for 
confinis est..”, And Augustine, who was a native} EF] or God, the name of the renowned Hannibal is 
of Africa, and a bishop there of Llippo, a Tyrian| found to be identical in form and meaning with 
colony, has left on record a similar statement}the name of Hanniel, who is mentioned in Num. 
several times. In one passave he says of the two |xxxiv. 23 as the prince of the tribe of Manasseh: 
languages, “Ist lingue non multum inter se|]Ianniel meaning the grace of God, and Hannibal 
differunt” ( Questiones tn Heptateuchun, vii. 16).| the grace of Baal.  4thly. The same conclusion 
In another passage he says, ‘*Cognata sunt iste | arises from the examination of Pheenician inscrip- 
lingue et viciuw, Uebraea, ct Punica, et Syra’’| tions, preserved to the present day: all of which 
(dn Joann, Tract. 15). Again, on Gen. xviii. 9, he} can be interpreted, with miore or less certainty, 
gays of a certain mode of speaking (Gen. viii. 9),] through Hebrew. Such inscriptions are of three 
« Locutio est, quam propterea Hebraam puto, quia| kinds: 1st, on gems and seals; 2dly, on coinsof 
et Punic lingue familiarissima est, in quimulta| the Pheenicians and of their colonies; 3dly, 00 
invenimus Hebreis verbis consonantia” (lib. i-| stone. The first class are few, unimportant, and 
locut. 24). And on another occasion, remarking | for the most part of uncertain origin. The oldest 
on the word Messias, he says, “quod yerbum Pun-| known coins with Phoenician words belong to Tar- 








@ So called from the descendants of Shem (Gen. x.|ahigh authority on such a point, regards it as certain, 
21-29); nearly all of whom, as represented by nations, | that the inscriptions of Nineveh, as well as of Baby- 
ure known to have spoken cognate languages. here | lon, are Semitic. — Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
have been hitherto two objections to the name: Ist. | guage, p. 265. ; 
That the langunge of the Elamites and Assyrians (see b Movers and Fiirst, supported by the Etymologr- 
ver, 22) belonged to a different family. Qdly. That the | cum Magnum,.adopt * nedida,” or * nedidih,” as the 
Phoenicians, as Canaanites, are derived from Ham | etymology of Dido, in the sense of * travel-tost,” or 
(Gen. x. 6). If the recent interpretations of Assyrian |‘ wanderer.”” Although a possible derivation, this 
Inscriptions are admitted to prove the identity of | seems leas probable in itself, and less countenanced by 
Assyrian with Aramaic or Syrian, the o\jection to the | Hebrew analogies. 
word “Semitic ” nearly disappears. Mr Max Miiller, 
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sus and other Cilician cities, and were struck in 
the period of the Persian domination. But coins 
are likewise in existence of Tyre, Sidon, and other 
cities of Pheenicia; though all such are of later 
date, aud belong to the period either of the Seleu- 
cid, or of the Romans. Moreover, other coins 
have been found belonving to cities in Sicily, 
Sardinia, Africa, and Spain. The inscriptions on 
stone are either of a public or a private character. 
The former are comparatively few in number, but 
relate to various subjects: such, for example, as 
the dedication of a temple, or the commemoration 
of a Numidian victory over the Rumans. The 
private inscriptions were either in the nature of 
votive tablets erected as testimonials of gratitude 
to some deity, or were sepulchral memorials en- 
graven on tombstones. Phcenician inscriptions on 
stone have been found not only in all the countries 
last mentioned, except Spain, but likewise in the 
island of Cyprus near Citium, in Malta, at Athens, 
at Marseilles, and at Sidon.¢ 

II. Concerning the original race to which the 
Phoenicians belonged, nothing can be known with 
certainty, because they are found already estab- 
lished along the Mediterranean Sea at the earliest 
dawn of authentic history, and for centuries after- 
wards there is no record of their origin. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (vii. 89), they said of themselves 
in his time that they came in days of old from the 
shores of the Red Sea —and in this there would be 
nothing in the slightest degree improbable, as they 
spoke a languave cognate to that of the Arabians, 
who inhabited the east coast of that sea; and both 
Hebrew and Arabic, as well as Aramaic, are scem- 
ingly derived from some one Semitic language now 
lost. Still neither the truth nor the falsehood of 
the tradition can now be proved; for language, al- 
though affording strong presumptions of race, is 
not conclusive on the point, as is shown by the 
language at present spoken by the descendants of 
the Normans in France. But there is one point 
respecting their race which can be proved to be in 
the highest degree probable, and which has peculiar 
interest as beariny on the Jews, namely, that the 
Pheenicians were of the same race as the Canaan- 
ites. This remarkable fact, which, taken in con- 
nection with the lancuave of the Phanicians, leads 
to some interesting results, is rendered probable by 
the following circumstances: 1st. The native name 
of Pheenicia, as already, pointed out, was Canaan, 
a name signifying “lowland” [Pataenrtcra]. This 
was well given to the narrow slip of plain between 
the Lebanon and the Mediterranean Sea, in con- 
trast to the elevated mountain range adjoining ; but 
it would have been inappropriate to that part of 
Palestine conquered by the I[sraelites, which was 
undoubtedly a hill-country (see Movers, Das Phé- 
nizische Alterthum, Theil 1, p. 5); so that, when it 
is known that the [sraelites at the time of their in- 
vasion found in Palestine a powerful tribe called 
the Canaanites, and from them called Palestine 
the land of Canaan, it is obviously suggested that 
the Canaanites came originally from the neighbor- 
ing plain, called Canaan, along the sea-coast. 
2dly. This is further confirmed through the name 
in Africa whereby the Carthaginian Phoenicians 
called themselves, as attested by Augustine, who 





@ In 1887 a collection of all Pheenician inscriptions 
then known, with translations and notes, was pub- 
dished by Gesenius, the great IIebrew lexicographer, 
sho by his vast knowledge and unrivaled clearness 
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states that the peasants in his part of Africa, it 
asked of what race they were, would answer, ir 
Punic or Pheenician, “ Canaanites.” ‘+ Interrogati 
rustici nostri quid sint, Punicé respondentes, Ca- 
nani, corrupta scilicet sicut in talibus una litteré 
(accurate enim dicere debebant Chanani) quid aliud 
respondent quam Chananei”’ (Opera Omnia, iv. 
1235; Lapusit. kpist. ad Rom. § 13). 3dly. The 
conclusion thus suggested is strongly supported by 
the tradition that the names of persons and places 
in the land of Canaan — not only when the Israel- 
ites invaded it, but likewise previously, when “there 
were yet but a few of them,’’ and Abraham is said 
to have visited it— were Pheenician or Hebrew: 
such, for example, as Abimelek, “ Father of the 
king’? (Gen. xx. 2); Melchizedek, “ King of right- 
eousness ’ (xiv. 18): Kirjath-sepher, ‘city of tha 
book ’? (Josh. xv. 15). 

As this obviously leads to the conclusion that the 
Hebrews adopted Pheenician as their own language, 
or, in other words, that what is called the Hebrew 
language was in fact “the language of Canaan,” 
as a prophet called it (Is. xix. 18), and this not 
merely poetically, but literally and in philological 
truth; and as this is repugnant to some precon- 
ceived notions respecting the peculiar people, the 
question arises whether the Israelites might not 
have translated Canaanitish names into Llebrew. 
On this hypothesis the names now existing in the 
Bible for persons and places in the land of Canaan 
would not be the original names, but merely the 
translations of those names. The answer to this 
question is, Ist. That there is not the slightest di- 
rect nention, nor any indirect trace, in the Bible, 
of any such translation. 2dly. That it is contrary 
to the analogy of the ordinary Hebrew practice in 
other cases; as, for example, in reference to the 
names of the Assyriau monarchs (perhaps of a for- 
eign dynasty) Pul, Tiylath-Vileser, Sennacherib, or 
of the Persian monarehs Darius, Ahasuerus, Arta- 
xerxes, Which remain unintelligible in Hebrew, and 
ean only be understood through other Oriental lan- 
guages. 3dly. That there is an absolute silence in 
the Bible as to there having been any difference 
whatever in language between the Israelites and 
the Canaanites, although in other cases where a 
difference existed, that difference is somewhere al- 
luded to, as in the case of the Keyptians (Ps. Ixxxi. 
5, exiv. 1), the Assyrians (Is. xxxvi. 11), and the 
Chaldees (Jer. v. 15). Yet in the case of the Ca- 
naanites there was stronger reason for alluding to 
it; and without some allusion to it, if it had ex- 
isted, the narration of the conquest of Canaan un- 
der the leadership of Joshua would have been sin- 
gularly imperfect. 

It remains to be added on this point, that al- 
though the previous language of the Hebrews must 
be mainly a matter for conjecture only, yet it is 
most in accordance with the Pentateuch to suppose 
that they spoke originally Aramaic. They came 
through Abraham, according to their traditions, 
from Ur of the Chaldces in Mesopotamia, where 
Aramaic at a later period is known to have been 
spoken; they are instructed in Deuteronomy to say 
that an Aramean (Syrian) ready to perish was 
their father (xxvi. 5); and the two earliest words 
of Aramaic contained in the Bible, Yeyar sahadi- 


has done more than any one scholar since Buxtorf 
to facilitate the study of Hebrew. His opinion on the 
relation of Phoenician to Hebrew is: * Omnino hoo 
tenendum est, pleraque ct pmene omn’a cum Hebreis 
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thd, are, in the Book of Genesis, put into the| to notice, by no means brotherly, as in the fleets 
mouth uf Laban, the son of Abruham's brother, } which navigated the Red Sea, nor friendly, as be- 
and first cousin of Isaae (xvxi. 47 ).4 tween buyers and sellers, but humiliating and exas- 
IH. In regard to Phanician trade, as connected | perating, as between the buyers and the bought. 
with the Israelites, (he following points are worthy | The relation is meant which existed between the 
of notice. 1. Up to the time of David, not one of! two nations when Israelites were sold as slaves by 
the twelve tribes seems to have possessed a single | Pheenicians. It was a custom in antiquity, when 
harbor on the sea-coast; it was impossible therefore {one mation went to war against another, for mer- 
that they could become a commercial people. It is! chants to be present in one or other of the hostile 
true that according to Judy. i. 31, combined with | camps, in order to purchase prisoners of war as 
Josh. xix. 26, Aeeho or Aere, with tts excellent har-/ slaves. ‘Thus at the time of the Maccabees, when 
bor, had been assigned to the tribe of Asher; but! a large army was sent by Lysias to invade and sub- 
from the same passage in Judges it seems certain | due the land of Judah, it is related that * the mer- 
that the tribe of Asher did not really obtain posses-| chants of the country, hearing the fame of them, 
bion of Acre, whieh continued to be held by the took silver and gold very much with servants, and 
Cannanites. Tlowever wistfully, therefore, the Is-! came into the camp to buy the children of Israel 
raclites wight regard the wealth accruing to their! for sluves “' (1 Mace. iii. 41), and when it is re 
nelehbors the Phuanitctans from trade, to vie with | lated that, at the capture of Jerusalem by Antio- 
them in this respect was out of the question. But} chus [piphanes, the enormous number of 40,000 
from the time that David had conquered Edom, an linen were sltin in battle, it is added that there 
opening for trade was afforded to the Israelites. | were “no fewer sold than slain’ (2 Mace. v. 14; 
The command of Ezion-veber near lath, in the; Credner’s Joel. p. 240). Now this practice, which 
land of Edom, enatled them to engage in the navi- | is thus illustrated by details at a much later pe- 
gation of the Red Sea. As they were novices, how-j riod, undoubtedly prevailed in earlier times (Odys- 
ever, at sailing, as the navigation of the Red Sea, | sev, xv. 427; Herod. i. 1), and is alluded to in a 
owipe to its currents, winds, and rocks, is danger | threatening manner against the Phoenicians by the 
ous even to Modern sailors, and as the Pheenicians, | prophets (Joel iit. 4, and Am. i. 9, 10), about 800 
during the period of the independence of Edom, | years before Christ.¢ The circumstances which led 
were probably allowed to trade frome Ezion-geber, | to this state of things may be thus explained. Af- 
it was politic in Solomon to permit the Phasnicians , ter the division of the two kingdoms, there is po 
of Tyre to have docks, and build ships at Ezion-| trace of any friendly relation between the kingdom 
peber on condition that his sailors and vessels might: of Judah and the Phoenicians: the interest of the 
have the benefit of their experience. ‘The results | latter rather led them to cultivate the friendsbip of 
seem to have been strikingly suceessftd. ‘The Jews} the kingdom of Israel; and the Israelitish king, 
and Phenicians made profitable voyages to Ophir | Abab, had a Sidonian princess as his wife (1 K. 
in Arabia, whence gold was iniported into Judea | xvi. 3h). Now, not improbably in consequence of 
in large quantities; and onee in three years still] these relations, when Jehoshaphat king of Judah 
lonver voyaves were made, by vessels which may | endeavored to restore the trade of the Jews in the 
possibly have touehed at Ophir, though their im-} Red Sea, and for this purpose built large ships at 
ports were not only gold, but likewise silver, ivory, | -zion-geber to go to Ophir for gold. he did not ad- 
apes, and peacocks, Lo OK. x. 22.00 [Tansuisi.) | mit the Phanicians to any participation in the ven- | 
There seems at the same time to have been a great | ture, and when king Alaziah, Ahab's son, asked to 
direct. (rade with the Phoenicians for cedar-wood | have a share in it, his request was distinetly refused 
(ver. 275, and generally the wealth of the kingdom | (1K. xxii. 48,49). That attempt to renew the 
reached an unprecedented point. Tf the union of {trade of the Jews in the Red Sea failed, and in the 
the tribes had been maintained, the whole sea-coast [reign of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s son, Edom re- 
of Palestine would have aflurded additional sources | solted from = Judah and established its indepen- 
of revenue through trade; and perhaps even ulti-| dence; so that if the Pheenicians wished to de- 
mately the © great plain of Sidon’ itself might | spateh tradinu-vessels from Ezion-geber, Edom was 
have formed part of the united empire. But if any | the power which it was mainly their interest to con- 
possibilities of this kind existed, they were destroyed | ciliate, and not Judah. Under these cireumstances 
by the disastrous secession of the ten tribes; aj the Phanicians seem, not only to have purchased 
heavy blow from which the Hebrew race has never | and to have sold again as slaves, and probably in 
yet recovered during a period of nearly 8000 | some instances to have kidnapped inhabitants of Ju. } 
years.) dah, but even to have sold then: to their enemies the | 
2, After the division into two kingdoms. the cur- | [edomites (Joel, Amos, as above). This was re | 
| 











tain falls ou any commercial relation between the | garded with reason as a departure from the old 
Israclites and Phoenicians until a relation is brought | brotherly covenant, when Iliram was a great lover 





b After the disruption, the period of union was 
looked back to with endless longing. 

¢ In Joel iit. 6 (Heb. iv. 6), “sons of the Ionians,” 
i. ¢. of the Greeks, is the most natural translation af 
Benet-Yarranim, But there is a Yawan mentioned in 
Arabia Felix, and there is still a Yawan in Yemen: 
and both Cr dner and First think that, looking to Am. 
i. 9, an Arabian people, and not Grecians, are here al- 
luded to. The thrent, however, of selling the Pbhoeul- 
cians in turn to the Sabeans, a people fur cif," which 
seems to imply that the Yawanim were not “ far off," 
tends to make it improbable that the Yaw nim were 
near the Sabavans, as they would have been in Arabia 
Felix [See Javan, Sons ov, Amer. ed.] 








convenire, sive radices spectas sive verborum et forman- 
dorum et fleetendorum rationein (Alon, Phan. p 3850). 

@ It seems to be admitted by philologers that 
neither Hebrew, Aramaic, nor Arabic, is derived the 
one from the other; just as the same may be said of 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. (See Lewis, On he 
Romance Lanzuages, p. 42). It is a question, how- 
ever, Which of the three languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Arabic, is likely to resemble most the original Se- 
mitic language. Fiirst, one of the best Aramniec schol- 
ars now living, is iu favor of Aramaic (LrArgebsnde der 
Aramaischen ddiome, p. 2). But his opinion has been 
strongly impugned in favor of Hebrew (Bleek's Erniet- 
tung in das A. T. p. 76). 
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wf David, and subsequently had the most friendly | 
commercial relations with David’s son: and this 
may be regarded as the original foundation of the 
hostility of the [Iebrew prophets towards Phoeni- 
cian Tyre. (Is. xxili.3 ez. xxvili.) 

3. ‘The only other notice in the Old Testament 
of trade between the Phcenicians and the Israelites 
is in the account given by the prophet Izekiel of 
the trade of Tyre (xxvii. 17). While this account 
supplies valuable infurmation respecting the various 
commercial dealings of the most illustrious of Phe- 
nician cities [l'ynic], it likewise makes direct men- 
tion of the exports to it from Valestine. These 
were wheat, honey (/. ¢. sirup of grapes), oil, and 
balm. The export of wheat deserves attention (con- 
cerning the other exports, see [loNry, O1L, BALM), 
because it shows how important it must have been 
to the Phenicians to maintain friendly relations 
with their Hebrew neighbors, and especially with 
the adjoining kingdom of Israel. The wheat is 
called wheat of Minnith,¢ which was a town of the 
Amnionites, on the other side of Jordan, only once 
mentioned elsewhere in the Bible: and it is not 
certain whether Minnith was a great inland empo- 
rium, where large purchases of corn were made, or 
whether the wheat in its neighborhood was pecul- 
iatly good, and gave its name to all wheat of a cer- 
tain fineness in quality. Still, whatever may be the 
correct explanation respecting Minnith, the only 
countries specified for exports of wheat are Judah 
and Israel, and it was through the territory of Is- 
rael that the wheat would be imported into Pheeni- 
cia. It is sugvested by Ueeren in his //storical 
Lesearches, ii. 117, that the fact of Palestine being 
thus, as it were, the granary of Pheenicia, explains 
in the clearest manner the lasting peace that pre- 
vailed between the two countries. He observes 
that with many of the other adjuining nations the 
Jews lived in a state of almost continual warfare ; 
but that they never once enzaved in hostilities with 
their nearest neivhbors the Phenicians. The fact 
itself is certainly worthy of special notice; and is 
the more remarkable us there were not wanting 
tempting occasions for the interference of the Phea- 
nicians in Palestine if they had desired it. When 
Elijah at the brouk Kishon, at the distance of not 
more than thirty miles in a straight line froin Tyre, 
put to death 450 prophets of Baal (1 K. xviii. 40), 
we can well conceive the agitation and anger which 
such a deed must have produced at Tyre. Aud at 
Sidon, more especially, which was only twenty 
miles farther distant from the scene of slaughter, 
the first impulse of the inhabitants must have been 
to march forth at once in battle array to strenythen 
the hands of Jezebel, their own princess, in behalf 
of Baal, their Phoenician god. When again after- 
wards, by means of falsehood and treachery, Johu 
Was enabled to massacre the worshippers of Baal in 
the land of Israel, we cannot doubt that the intelli- 
Bence was received in Tyre, Sidon, and the other ! 
cities of Phoenicia, with a similar burst of horror 
and indignation to that with which the news of the 
Massacre on St. Bartholomew's day was roceived 
Nall Protestant countries; and there must have 
een AN intense desire in the Pheenicians, if they 
had the power, to invade the territories of Israel 
Without delay and inflict signal chastisement on 
eet Nae Bo een ee eee 

@ In ver. 17 the word * Pannag” occurs, which is 
not found elsewhere. Opinions are divided as to 
Whether it is the name of a place, like Minnith, or the 
hume of an article of food ; * sweet cake,’ for example. 
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Jehu (2 K. x. 18-28). The fact that Israel was 
their granary would undoubtedly have been an ele- 
ment in restraining the Phoenicians, even on occa- 
sions such as these; but probably still deeper mo- 
tives were likewise at work. It seems to have been 
part of the settled policy of the Pheenician cities to 
avoid attempts to make conquests on the continent 
of Asia. For this there were excellent reasons in 
the position of their small territory, which with the 
range of Lebanon on one side as a barrier, and the 
sea on the other, was easily defensible by a wealthy 
power having command of the sea, against second 
or third rate powers, but for the same reason was 
not well situated for offensive war on the land side. 
It may be added that a pacific policy was their 
manifest interest as a commercial nation, unless by 
war they were morally certain to obtain an impor- 
tant accession of territory, or unless a warlike pol- 
icy was an absolute necessity to prevent the for- 
midable preponderance of any one great neighbor. 
At last, indeed, they even carried their system of 
non-intervention in continental wars too far, if it 
would have been possible for them by any alliances 
in Syria and Cwle-Syria to prevent the establish- 
ment on the other side of the Lebanon of one great 
empire. lor from that momeut their ultimate 
doom was certain, and it was merely a question of 
dime as to the arrival of the fatal hour when they 
would lose their independence. But too little is 
kuown of the details of their history to warrant an 
vpinion as to whether they might at any time by 
any course of policy have raised up a barrier against 
the empire of the Assyrians or Chaldces. 

1V. The religion of the Phoenicians is a subject 
of vast extent and considerable perplexity in details, 
but of its general features as bearing upon the 
religion of the Ifebrews there can be no doubt. 
As opposed to Monotheism, it was « Pantheistical 
personification of the forces of nature, and in its 
most philosophical shadowing forth of the Supreme 
powers, it may be said to have represented the 
wale and female principles of production. In its 
popular form, it was espocially a worship of the 
sun, moon, and five planets, or, as it might have 
been expressed according to ancient notions, of the 
seven planets — the most beautiful, and perhaps the 
most natural, form of idolatry ever presented to the 
human imagination. These planets, however, were 
not regarded as lifeless globes of matter, obedient 
to physical laws, but as intelligent animated powers, 
influencing the human will, and controlling human 
destinies. An account of the different Phoenician 
gods named in the Bible will be found elsewhere 
[see BAAL, AsHTAROTH, ASIERATI, etc.]; but it 
will be proper here to point out certain effects which 
the circumstance of their being worshipped in Phe- 
nicia produced upon the Hebrews. 

1. In the first place, their worship was a constant 
temptation to Polytheisni and idolatry. It is the 
eeneral tendency of trade, by making merchants 
acquainted with different countries and various 
modes of thought, to enlarge the mind, to promote 
the increase of knowledge, and, in addition, by the 
wealth which it diffuses, to afford opportunities 
in various ways for intellectual culture. It can 
scarcely be doubted that, owing to these circium- 
stances, the Phoenicians, as a great commercial 





Perhaps no one can really do more than to make a 
guess on the point. The evidence for each meaning is 
inconclusive. 
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people, were more yveuerally intelligent, and, as we 
should now say, civilized, than the inland agri- 
cultural population of Palestine. When the sim- 
ple-minded Jews, therefore. came in contact with a 
people more versatile and, apparently, more en- 
lichtened than themselves, but who nevertheless, 
either ino a philosophical or in a pepular form, 
admitted a system of Polytheism, anu influence 
would be exerted on Jewish minds, tending to make 
them regard their exclusive devotion to their own 
one God, Jehovah, however transcendant his attri- 
butes, as unsocial and morose. It. is in some such 
way that we must account for the astorishing fact 
that Solomon himself) the wisest of the Hebrew 
race, to whom Jehovah is expressly stated to have 
appeared twice — once, not long after his marriage 
with an EFyyptian princess, on the uight after his 
sacrificing 1,000 burnt offerings on the high place 
of Gibeon, and the second time, after the conseera- 
tion of the Temple — should have been so fav be- 
guiled by his wives in his old age as to lbeecome a 
Polvtheist, worshipping, among other deities, the 
Phanician or Sidonian goddess Ashtaroth (1. 
iii [-f. ix. 22a. 1-5). This is net for a moment 
to be so interpreted, as if he ever ceased to worship 
Jehovah, to whom he had ereeted the mavnificent 
Temple. which in history is so generally connected 
with Solomon's name. Probably, according to his 
own erroneous conceptions, he never ceased to regard 
himself as a loval worshipper of Jehovah, but he at 
the sume time deemed this not incompatible with 
sacrifieing at the altars of other gods likewise. 
Sal the fact remains, that Selomon, who by his 
Temple in its ul€iinate results did) so much for 
establishing the doctrine of one only God, died 
himself a practical Polytheist.. And if this) was 
the case with him, Polvtheism in other sovereigns 
of inferior excellence ean exeite no surprise. With 
such an example before him, it is no wonder that 
Ahab, an essentially bad aman, should after his 
marriage with a Sidonian princess not only openly 
tolerate, but encourage, the worship of Baal; 
though it is to be remembered even iu him, that 
he did not disavow the authority ef Jehovah, but, 
when rebuked by his great antagonist: hjah, he 
rent his clothes, and put sackeloth on his flesh, and 
showed other signs of contrition evidently deemed 
sincere (1 KX. xvi. 31, xxi. 27-29). And it is to be 
observed wenerally that although, before the refor- 
mation of Josiah (2K. xxiii.), Poly theism prevailed 
in Jndah as well as Israel, yet it seems to have 
been more intense and universal in Israel as might 
have heen expected from its greater proxhnity to 
Pheenieia: and Israel is sometimes spoken of as if 
it had set. the bad example to Judah (2 Ke xvii. 
19; Jer. iii. 8): though, considering the example 
of Solomon, this eannot be aceepted as a strict 
historical statement. 

2. The Phanician religion was likewise in other 
respects deleterious to the inhabitants of Palestine, 
being in some points essentially demoralizing. For 
example, it sanetioned the dreadful superstition of 
burning children as saerifices toa Phasnician god. 
“They have built also,’ says Jeremiah, in the name 
of Jehovah (xix. 5), “the bich places of Baal, to 
burn their sons with fire for burnt offerings unto 
Baal, which | commanded not, nor spake it, neither 


—— — 


a Whatever else the arrested sacrifice of Tsaac sym- 
volizes (Gen. xxii. 13), it likewise symbolizes the sub- 
stitution iu sacrifices of the inferior animals for chil- 
iren. Faith, if commanded, was ready to sacrifice 
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‘came it into my mind’? (comp. Jer. xxxii. 35). 
. This horrible custom was probably in its origin 
‘founded on the idea of sacrificing to a god what 
was best and most valuable in the eyes of the sup- 
pliant;4¢ but it could not exist without having a 
tendency to stifle natural feelings of affection, and 
to harden the heart. It could scarcely have been 
first adopted otherwise than in the infancy of the 
Pheenician race; hut grown-up men and grown-up 
nations, with their moral feelings in other respects 
cultivated, are often the slaves in particular points 
of an early-implanted superstition, and it is worthy 
‘of note that, more than 250 years after the death 
of Jeremiah, the Carthaginians, ‘when their city 
‘was besiewed by Agathocles, offered as burnt sacri- 
fices to the planet Saturn, at the public expense, 
200 boys of the highest aristocracy; and, subse- 
quently, when they had obtained a victory, sacri- 
ticed the most beautiful captives in the like manner 
i (Diod. xx. 14, 65). If such things were possible 
wong the Carthaginians at a period so much later, 
it is easily conceivable how common the practice 
of sacrificing children may have been at the time 
of Jeremiah among the Phoenicians generally: and 
if this were so, it would have been certain to pre- 
vail among the Israelites who worshipped the same 
Pheenician gods; especially as, owing to the inter- 
marriaves of their forefathers with Canaanites, 
there were probably few Israelites who may not 
have had some Vheenician blood in their veins 
(Judz. iii. 5). Again, parts of the Phoenician 
religion, especially the worship of Astarte, tended 
to encourage dissoluteness in the relations of the 
sexes, and even to sanctify impurities of the most 
abominable description. Connected with her tem- 
ples and images there were male and female prosti- 
tutes, whose polluted gains formed part of the 
sacred fund appropriated to the service of the 
coddess. And, to complete the deification of im- 
morality, they were even known by the name of 
the “consecrated.” Nothing can show more clearly 
how deeply this baneful example had eaten into the 
hearts and habits of the people, notwithstanding 
positive prohibitions and the repeated denuncia- 
tions of the Hebrew prophets, than the almost 
ineredible fact that, previous to the reformation of 
Josiah, this class of persons was allowed to have 
houses or tents close to the Temple of Jehovah, 
whose treasury was perhaps even replenished by 
their gains. (2 K. xxiii. 7; Deut. xxiii. 17, 18; 1 K. 
xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 46; Hos. iv. 14; Job xxxvi. 14; 
Lucian, Lucius, ¢. 35; De Ded Syra, ce. 27, 51; 


Gesenius, Thesaurus, s. v. UT, p. 1196; Movers, 
Phénizier, i. 678, &e.; Spencer, De Legibus He- 
breorum, i. 561.) 

V. The most important intellectual invention of 
man, that of letters, was universally asserted by 
the Greeks and Romans to have been communicated 
by the Pheenicians to the Greeks. The earliest 
written statement on the subject is in [lerodotus, 
y. 57, 58, who incidentally, in giving an account 
of Harmodius and <Aristogeiton, says that they 
were by race Gephyreans; and that he had ascer- 
tained by inquiry that the Gephyreans were Pha- 
nicians, amongst those Phcenicians who came over 
with Cadmus? into Beotia, and instructing the 





even children; but the Hebrewa were spared this 
dreadful trial, and were permitted to substitute sheep, 
and goats, and bulls. 

bd In Hebrow there is a root Kadam, from which ls 
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Greeks in many other arts and sciences, taught them 
sikewise letters. It was an easy step from this to 
believe, as many of the ancients believed, that the 
Pheenicians invented letters. 

* Phoenices primi, fame si creditur, ausi 


Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris.” 
Lucan’s Pharsad. iii. 220, 221. 


This belief, however, was not universal; and Pliny 
the elder expresses his own opinion that they were 
of Assyrian origin, while he relates the opinion of 
Gellius that they were invented by the Exyptians, 
and of others that they were invented by the 
Syrians (Nat. [Mist. vii. 57). Now, as Phoenician 
has been shown to be nearly the same language as 
Ilebrew, the question arises whether Hebrew throws 
any light on the time or the mode of the invention 
of letters, on the question of who invented then, 
or on the universal belief of antiquity that the 
knowledve of them was communicated to the Greeks 
by the Pheenicians. The answer is as_ follows: 
Hebrew literature is as silent as Greck literature 
respecting the precise date of the invention of let- 
ters, and the name of the inventor or inventors; 
but the names of the letters in the Hebrew alphabet 
are in aceordance with the belief that the Phe- 
nicians communicated the knowledge of letters to 
the Greeks: for many of the names of letters in the 
Greek alphabet, though without meaning in Greek, 
have a inecaning in the corresponding letters of 
Hebrew. lor example: the four first letters of 
the (ireek alphabet, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, 
are not to be explained throuch the Greek lan- 
guage; but the corresponding four first letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet, namely, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, 
Daleth, being essentially the same words, are to be 
explained in Hebrew. Thus in Hebrew Aleph or 
Eleph means an ox; Beth or Bayith a house: 
Gamal a camel; and Deleth a door. And the 
sane is essentially, though not always so clearly, the 
care with almost all the sixtven earliest Greek letters 
said to have been brought over from Pheenicia by 
Cadmus, ABTAEFIKAMNOTIPST:¢ and 
called on this account Pheenieian or Cadmeian 
letters (//erodot. 1. ¢.3 Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 57; 
Jelfs Greek Gram. i.2). Moreover, as to writing, 
the ancient Lebrew letters, substantially the same 
as Phoenician, agree closely with ancient Greek 
letters —a fact which, taken by itself, would not 
prove that the Greeks received them from the 
Phoenicians, as the Phoenicians might possibly have 
received them from the Greeks; but which, viewed 
in connection with Greek traditions on the subject, 
and with the significance of the letters in [ebrew, 
seems reasonably conelusive that the letters were 
transported from Phoenicia into Greece. It is true 
that modern Ilebrew writing and the later Greek 
writing of antiquity have not much resemblance 
to each other; but this is owing partly to gradual 
thanges im the writing of Greck letters, and partly 
to the fact that the character in which [lebrew 
Bibles are now printed, called the Assyrian or 
square character, was not the one originally in use 
among the Jews, but seems to have been learnt in 


Kedem, a noun with the double meaning of the “ East” 
and “ancient time.” With the former sense, Cadmus 
might mean * Eastern,” or one from the East, like the 
name “Norman,” or “ Fleming,” or, still more closely, 
the * Western,” or “Southern,” in English. With the 
latter sense for Kedlem, the name would mean © Olden ” 

r “ Antient,” and an etymological significance might 
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the Babylonian Captivity, and afterwards grad- 
ually adopted by them on their return to Palestine. 
(Gesenius, Geschichte der LHebrdischen Sprache 
und Schrift, p. 156.) 

As to the mode in which letters were invented, 
some clew is afforded by some of the early [Hebrew 
and the Phoenician characters, which evidently 
aimed, although very rudely, like the drawing of 
very young children, to represent the object: which 
the name of the letter signified. Thus the earliest 
Alpha has some vague resemblance to an ox’s head, 
Gzimel toa camel's back, Daleth to the door of a 
tent, Vau to a hook or peg. Again, the written 
letters, called respectively, Lamned (an ox goad), 
Ayin (an eve), Qoph (the back of the head), Reish 
or Roush (the head), and Tav (a cross), are all: ef- 
forts, more or less successful, to portray the things 
signified by the names. It is said that this is 
equally true of Heyptian phonetic hieroulyphics; 
but, however this may be, there is no dithculty in 
understanding in this way the formation of an 
alphabet, when the idea of representing the com- 
ponent sounds or half-sounds of a word by figures 
was once conceived. But ihe original idea of thus 
representing sounds, though peculiarly felicitous, 
was by no means obvious, and millions of men 
lived and died without its vecurriug to any one of 
them. 


In conclusion, if may not be unimportant to 
observe that, although so many letters of the Greek 
alphabet have a meaning in Lebrew or Phoenician, 
yet their Greek names are not in the Hebrew or 
Phoenician, but in the Aramaic form. There is a 
peculiar form of the noun in Aramaic, called) by 
eraminarians the status enphaticus, in which the 


termination @ (S_) is added to a noun, modify- 
ing it according to certain laws. Originally this 
termination was probably identieal with the defi- 
nite article ha’; which, instead of being pre- 
fixed, was subjoined to the noun, as is the case now 
with the definite artiele in the Seandinavian lan- 
euaces. This form in a is found to exist in the 
oldest specimen of Aramaic in the Bible, Yegar 
sthaditha, in Genesis xxxi. 47, where sahadith, 
testimony, is used by Laban in the sfatus emphat- 
icus. Now it is worthy of note that the names of 
a considerable proportion of the “ Cadmeian letters ”’ 
in the Greek alphabet are in this Aramaic form, 
such as Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, ta, Theta, 
ota, Kappa, Lambda; and although this fact by 
itself is not suflicient to support an elaborate theory 
on the subject, it seems in favor, as far as it goes, 
of the conjecture that when the Greeks originally 
reevived the knowledge of letters, the names by 
which the several letters were tanght to them were 
Aramaic. It has been suggested, indeed, by Ge- 
senius, that the Greeks themselves made the addi- 
tion in all these cases, in order to give the words a 
Greck termination, as “they did with other Phe- 
nician words as melet, wad@a, nevel, yaBaa.”” If, 
however, a list is examined of Pheenician words 
naturalized in Greek, it will not be found that the 


be given to a line of Sophocles, in which Cadmus is 
mentioned ; — 


"2 réxva Kadpov tov wadae véa tpody,. 
Quip. Tyr. 1. 

a The sixth letter, afterwards disused, and now 
generally known by the name of Digamima (from Mmo- 
nysius, i. 20), was unquestionably the same us the 
Hebrew letter Vau (a hook). 
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ending in g has been the favorite mode of accom- 
inodating them to the Greek language. For ex- 
ample, the following sixteen words are specified by 
Bleck (duh dung in das A. 7, p. 69), as having 
been communicated through the Phoenicians to the 
Greeks: vapdos 2 t nered 3 KLVVAULWLOV = kinna- 
mons gampetpus aa SAppir; Luppa, Mupov == mor, 


Kagiu, Kagoia == hetziah ; feowmros = Cz0v ; 
AiBavos, AcBaywros — levonih; Biacos = bitz; 
KUwuvoy == hawimon; pavva = min; gukos = 
puk; TUK AMLLVOS Sec shikmah; vaBAa == nevel; 


Kivipa = kinnors kaundos = gimil; appaBav 
z= eravon. Now it is remarkable that, of these six- 
teen, ouly four end in @ in Greek which have not 
a similar termination in’ Hebrew: and, of these 
four, one is a date Alexandrine translation, and two 
are uames of niusical instruments, which, very 
probably, may first: have been communicated to 
Greeks, through Syrians, in Asia Minor. And, 
under any circumstances, the proportion of the 
Phoenician words whieh end in @ in Greek is too 
sunul to warrant the inference that. any common 
practice of the Greeks in this respect will account 
for the seeming facet that nine out of the sixteen 
Cadimeian letters are inethe Aramaic stds cnphat- 
cus, ‘The inference, therefore, from their endings 
Io @ remains unshaken. Still this must not be 
regarded in any way as proving that the alphabet 
was Invented by those who spoke the Aramaic lan- 
guage. This is a wholly distinet question, and far 
more obscure; though much deferenee on the point 
is due to the opinion of Gesenius, who, from the 
internal “ evidence of the names of the Semitic let- 
ters, has arrived at the conclusion that they were 
invented by the Phwnicians (Puldogruphie, p. 
204). 

Literature. —In English, see Kenrick’s Phe- 
nictd, London, 1855: in Latin, the second part of 
Bochart’s Geographia Sacra, under the title “Ca- 
naan,” and Geseuius’ work, Seriplure Linguaque 
Phenicie Monumcnta quotquet supersunt, Lipsive, 
1837: in German, the exhaustive work of Movers, 
Ne Phinizier, and Das Phénizische Alterthum, 
5 vols... Berlin, 1841-1856; an article on the same 
subject by Movers, in Erseh and Graber's Zneyclo- 
pddic, and an article in the same work by Gesenius 
on Palaographict. See likewise, Gesenius’ Ges- 
chichte der Hebrdischen Sprache und Schrift, 
Leipzig, 1815; Bleek’s Aindattung in das Alte Tes- 
dament, Berlin, 1860. Phenician inscriptions dis- 
covered since the time of Gesenius have been pub- 
lished by Judas, Etude demonstrative de la lungue 
Phenieienne et de la langue Libyque, Paris, 1847, 
aud forty-five other inscriptions have been pub- 
lished by the Abbé Bourgade, Paris, 1852, fol. In 
1840 a votive tablet was discovered at Marseilles, 
respecting which sce Movers’ Phanizische Texte, 
1847. In 1855, an inscription was discovered at 
Sidon on the sareophagus of a Sidonian king 
named Eshmunazar, respeeting which see Die- 
trich's Zwet Sidonische Jnschriften, und cine alte 
Chonizische Konigsinschrift, Marburg, 1855, and 
iwald's Arkiérung der grosson Phinizischen In- 
schrift von Sidon, Gottingen, 1896, 4to; from the 








@ The strongest argument of Gesenius against the 
Aramaic invention of the letters is, that although 
doubtless many of the names are both Aramaic and 
Gebrew, some of them are not Aramaie ; at least, not 
tn the Hebrew signification: while the Syrians use 


other words to express the same ideas. Thus FOe 
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seventh volume of the Abhandlungen der Konig¢- 
licher Gesellschaft zu Gottingen. Information re- 
specting these works, and others on Phenician 
inscriptions, is given by Bleek, pp. 64, 65. 
E. T. 

PHO’ROS (hopos: Phares, Foro) = PARosH 
(1 Ksdr. v. 9, ix. 26). 

PHRYGTA (épvyla: Phrygia). Perhaps 
there is no geographical term in the New Testa- 
ment which is less capable of an exact definition. 
Many maps convey the impression that it was co- 
ordinate with such terms as Bithynia, Cilicia, or 
Galatia. But in fact there was no Roman province 
of Phrygia till considerably after the first establish- 
ment of Christianity in the peninsula of Asia Mi- 
nor. ‘The word was rather ethnological than po- 
litical, and denoted, in a vague manner, the western 
part of the central rezion of that peninsula. Ac- 
cordingly, in two of the three places where it is 
used, it is mentioned in a manner not intended to 
be precise (SceAOdvres thy bpuvylay Kal rhy Ta- 
Aarikhy xdpav, Acts xvi. 6; drepxduevos xabetis 
Thy Tadatixhy xépay Kal Spvylay, Acts xvii. 
23), the former having reference to the second 
missionary journey of St. Paul, the latter to the 
third. Nor is the remaining passage (Acts ii. 10) 
inconsistent with this view, the enumeration of 
those foreign Jews who came to Jerusalem at Pen- 
tecust (though it does follow, in some degree, a 
“eographical order) having no reference to political 
boundaries. By Phrygia we must understand an 
extensive district, which contributed portions to 
several Roman provinces, and varying portions at 
different times. As to its physical characteristics, 
it was generally a table-land, but with considerable 
variety of appearance and soil. Several towns 
mentioned in the New Testament were Phrygian 
towns; such, for instance, as leconium and Colossm: 
but it is better to class them with the provinces to 
Which they politically belonged. All over this dis- 
trict the Jews were probably numerous. They were 
first tutroduced there by Antiochus the Great (Jo- 
seph. stud. xii. 38, § 4): and we have abundant. proof 
of their presence there from Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 1, 
19, as well as from Acts ii. 10. [See Priv, p. 
2485 .] J. 8. H. 

PHUD (¢0v5) = Puer (Jud. ii. 23; comp. 
Fezr. xxvii. 10). 

PHU’RAH (7175 [Lough, branch]: apd: 
Phara). Gideon's servant (lit. « lad,” or “boy "’), 
probably his armor-bearer (comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 1), 
who accompanied him in his midnight visit to the 
camp of the Midianites (Judg. vii. 10, 11). 

PHU’RIM (rév Spoupat; [Alex. bpovpaia; 
FA.8 Ppovpip:) Phurim), sth. xi. 1. [ ?T RIM. J 

PHUT, PUT (CAE [see below]: dovd, [Alex. 
in 1 Chr. hour; in Jer., Kzek., Nab.] AlBues: 
Phuth, Phat, Libyes, Libya, Africa [?]), the third 
name in the list of the sons of Ham (Gen, x. 6; 1 
Chr. i, 8), elsewhere applied to an African country 


or people. In the list it follows Cush and Mizraim, 
and precedes Canaan. The settlements of Cush 


in Aramaic means only 1000, and not an ox; the word 


for * door” in Aramaic is not n>, but OY": 
while the six following names of Cadmeian letters are 


not Aramaic: 1), “Th, DY, ND (Syr. DAD), Aap, 
ww. 
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extended from Babylonia to Ethiopia above Egypt, 
those of Mizraim stretched from the Philistine ter- 
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of the Bow,’’ whence we conjecture the name of 
Meroé to come. In the geographical lists the latter 


ritory through Exypt and along the northern coast | form occurs in that of a people, ANU-MERU-PET 


of Africa to the west: and the Canaanites were cs- 
tablished at first in the land of Canaan, but after- 
wards were spread abroad. 


settlements being the most southern, the Mizraite 
chain extending above them, though perhaps 
through a smaller region, at least at the first, and 
the Canaanites holding the most northern position. 
We cannot place the tract of Phut out of Africa, 
and it would thus seem that it was almost parallel 


The order seems to be | 
ascending towards the north: the Cushite chain of 


' 


found, unlike all others, in the lists of the southern 
peoples and countries as well as the northern. The 
character we read PIST is an unstrung bow, which 
until lately was read KIENS, as a strung bow is 
found following, as if a determinative, the latter 
word, which is a name of Nubia, perhaps, however, 
not including so kirge a territury as the names be- 
fore mentioned. ‘The reading KIENS is extremely 
doubtful, because the word does not signify bow in 
Kgyptian, as far as we are aware, and still more 


to that of the Mizraites, as it could not be further | because the bow is used as the determinative of its 


to the north: this position would well agree with 
Libya. But it must be recollected that the order 
of the nations or tribes of the stocks of Cush, Miz- 
rain, and Canaan, is not the same as that we have 
inferred to be that of the principal names, and that 
it is also possible that Phut may be mentioned in 
a supplementary manner, perhaps as a nation or 
country dependent on Kvypt. 

The few mentions of Vhut in the Bible clearly 
indicate, as already remarked, a country or people 
of Africa, and, it must be added, probably not far 
from Kgypt. It is noticeable that they oecur only 
in the list of Noah’s descendants and in the pro- 
phetical Scriptures. Isaiah probably makes imen- 
tion of Phut as a remote nation or country, where 
the A. V. has PuL, as in the Masoretic text (Ls. 
xvi. 19). Nahum, warning Nineveh by the fall of 
No-Amon, speaks of Cush and Mizraim as the 
strength of the Kyyptian city, and Phut and Lu- 
bim as its helpers (iii. 9). Jeremiah tells of Phut 
iu Necho'’s army with Cush and the Ludim (xtvi. 
9). Kzekiel speaks of Phut with Persia and Lud 
as supplying mercenaries to Tyre (xxvii. 10), and 
as sharing with Cush, Lud, and other helpers of 
Iezypt, in her fall (xxx. 5); and avain, with 
Persia, and Cush, perhaps in the sense of mer- 
venaries, as warriors of the army of Gov (xxxviil. 
5).4 

T'rom these passages we cannot infer anything 
as to the exact pos tion of this country or people; 
unless indeed in Nahum, Cush and Phut, Mizraim 
and Lubim are respectively connected, which night 
indicate a position south of M¢ypt. The serving in 
the [vyptiin army, and importance of Phut to 
Egypt, make it reasonable to suppose that its posi- 
tion was very near. 

In the ancient IS¢yptian inscriptions we find two 
names that may be compared to the Biblical Phut. 
The tribes or peoples called the Nine Bows, IX 
PELU or IX NA-PEVU, might partly or wholly 
represent Phut. Their situation is doubtful. and 
they are never fuund in a geographical list, bit ouly 
in the general statements of the power and prowess 
of the kings. If one people be indicated by them, 
we may compare the Naphtuhim of the Bible. 
(Navirumi.)] It seems unlikely that the Nine 
Bows should correspond to Phut, as their name 
docs not occur as a geographical term in use in the 
directly historical inscriptions, though it may be 
supposed that several well-known ames there take 
its place as those of individual tribes; but this is 
gn improbable explanation. The second name is 
vhat of Nubia, TO-PIET, the region of the Bow,” 
also called TO-MIERU-PICT, * the region, the island 





a * For Phut (in the marg.) the A. V. in the two 
last passages above has Lira (which see), and in Jer. 
xlvi. 9, ° Libyans,” H. 


nearer to NAPHTUHIM than to Phut. 
broad view of the question, all the names which we 
have mentioned may be reasonably connected with 


name PET, which from the Hyyptian usaye as to 
determinatives makes it almost impossible that it 
should be employed as a determinative of KIENS. 
The name KENS would therefore be followed by 
the bow to indicate that it was a part of Nubia. 
This subject may be illustrated by a passave of 
[lerodotus, explained by Mr. [arris of Alexandria, 
if we premise that the unstrung bow is the com- 
mon sign, and, like the strung bow, is so used ag 
to be the symbol of Nubia. ‘The historian relates 
that the king .of the ithiosians unstrung a bow, 
and gave it to the messengers of Cambyses, telling 
them to say that when the king of the Persians 
could pull so strong a bow so easily, he might come 
avainat the Ethiopians with an army stronger than 
their forces (iii. 21, 22, ed. Rawlinson: Sir G. 
Wilkinson’s note). For the hieroglyphic names see 
Lrugsch'’s Geogr. Lnschi. 


The Coptic Nig ASAT must also be com- 


pared with Phut. The first syllable being the 
article, the word nearly resembles the Hebrew 
name. ft is applied to the western part of Lower 
Eeypt beyond the Delta; aud Champollion con- 
jectnres it to mean the Libyan part cf [xzypt, so 
ealled by the Greeks, comparing the Coptic name 


ote simikur eastern portion, Tapassa, 
| 3.) 28IL the older Arabian part of cg vpt 
and Arabian Nome (LE yjipte sous les Phovaons, ii. 
pp- 28-31, 243). Bethis as it may, the name seems 
To take a 


the Ilebrew Phut; and it may be supposed that the 
Naphtuhin. were Mizraites in the territory of 
Phut; perhaps intermixed with peoples of the latter 
stock. tis, however, reasonable to suppose that the 
Piet of the ancient Myyptians, as a geographical 
designation, corresponds to the Phut of the Bible, 
which would therefore denote Nubia or the Nu- 
hians, the former, if we are strictly to follow the 
Egyptian usage. This identification would account 
for the position of Phut after Mizraim in the list in 
Genesis, notwithstanding the order of the other 
names; for Nubia has been from remote times a de- 
pendency of eypt, excepting in the short period of 
Ethiopian supremacy, aud the longer time of [thio- 
pian independence. = ‘The Egyptian name of Cush, 
KELSH, is applied to a wider region well corre- 
sponding to Ethiopia. ‘The governor of Nubia in 
the time of the Pharaohs was called Prince of 
KEESIL, perhaps because his authority extended 
beyond Nubia. ‘The identification of Phut with 
Nubia is not repugnant to the mention in the 
prophets: on the contrary, the great importance of 
Nubia in their time, which comprehended that of 
the Ethiopian supremacy, would account for the 
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speaking of Phut asa support of Egypt, and as 
furnishing it with warriors. 

The identification with Libya has given rise to 
attempts to find the name in African geography, 
Whieh we shall not here examine, as such mere 
similarity of sound is a most unsafe guide. 

kh. S. P. 

* Some Evyptologers identify the Put with the 
Punt of the Egyptian monuments. Thus Bunsen, 
(Lgypl's Place, vol. ii, p. 804) says, “ the Put of 
Scripture is analogous with Punt, just as Moph is 


with Mens, Sheshak with Sheshonk.’ — Accord- 
inely he regards the Puc as Mauritanians.  Ebers 


Gigypten und die Bucher Mose’s, i. 64) says, 
“the name Lunt is identical with Put, for the 
Levyptians, to whom a medial ‘T sound was so diffi- 
cult, always prefixed to this a nasal 2, when it oc- 
curred in a foreign name. For a like reason they 
wrote Ndarius for Darius.’ If this identification 
with the Puat is admitted, then the home of the 
Put could not have been either Nubia or Lydia. 
The Punt were Arabians, and their country lay to 
the east of Reypt (Brugseh, Geog. Inschrift. ii. 
15). This is evident from monumental inserip- 
tions which represent a commerce with the land of 
Phut by means of ships, that brought incense, 
Bpices, precious stones, and other well-known prod- 
vets of Arabia. This commerce was probably by 
way of the Arabian Gulf. The view here sug- 
gested is maintained at length by Icbers, but the 
identification is still doubtful. J.P. T. 


PHU’VAH (MAE [perh. mouth]: dovd: 
Phua). One of the sons of Issachar (Gen. xlvi. 
13), and founder of the family of the Punitrs. 
In the A. V. of Num. xxvi. 23 he is called Pua, 
though the Heb. is the same; and in 1 Chr. vii. 1, 
Pua is another form of the name. 


PHYGEDL’LUS (uyeAdos, or buyedos 
{Lachm. Tisch.J: Phigelus), 2 Tim. i. 15. A 
Christian conneeted with those in Asia of whom 
St. Paul speaks as turned away from himself. It 
is open to question whether their repudiation of the 
Apostle was joined with a declension from the faith 
(see Buddeus, eel. Apostol. ii. 310), and whether 
the open display of the feeling of Asia took place 
—at least so faras Phyvellus and Ilermogenes 
were concerned — at Rome. It was at Rome that 
Onesiphorus, named in the next verse, showed the 
kindness for which the Apostle invokes a blessing 
on his household in Asia: so perhaps it was at 
Rome that Phygellus displayed that. change of feel- 
ing toward St. Paul which the Apostle’s former 
followers in Asia avowed. It seems unlikely that 
St. Paul would write so forcibly if Phygellus had 
merely neulected to visit him in his captivity at 
Rome. We may have forsaken (see 2 ‘Tim. iv. 16) 
the Apostle at some critical time when his support 
was expected; or he may have been a leader of 
some party of nominal Christians at Rome, such 
as the Apostle describes at an earlier period (Phil. 
i. 15, 16) opposing him there. 

Dean Kllicott, on 2 Tim. i. 15, who is at variance 
with the ancient Greek commentators as to the ex- 
ret force of the phrase “ they which are in Asia,” 
atates various opinions concerning their aversion 
from St. Paul. ‘The Apostle himself seems to have 
Preseen it (Acts xx. 30); and there is nothing in 
the fact inconsistent with the general picture of the 
state of Asia ata later period which we have in 
the first three chapters of the Revelation. 

W. T. B. 
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PHYLACTERY. [FRontTLETs.) 
* PHYSICIAN. ([Mepicrive.] 
PI-BE’SETH [A. V. ed. 1611, Pa1-Besrrn) 


(TVZEA™E [see below]: BotBacros: Bubastus), 
a town of Lower Egypt, mentioned but once in the 
Bible (Ez. xxx. 17). In hieroglyphics its name is 
written BAHEST, BAST, and HA-BAHEST, 
followed by the determinative sign for an Egyp- 
tian city, which was probably not pronounced. 


The Coptic forms are PR 3.C°f,, With the artic 
NS prefixed, TIovQacte, Ior- 


Gacft, Porgaces, Boracty, 
Llovac’T, and the Greek, Bodfarris, Bot- 


Bacros. ‘The first and second hieroglyphic names 
are the same as those of the goddess of the place, 
and the third signifies the abode of BAHEST, 
that goddess. It is probable that BAHEST is an 
archaic mode of writing, and that the word was 
always pronounced, as it was sometimes written, 
BAST. It seems as if the civil name was BaA- 
HEST, and the sacred, HA-BAHEST. It is diffi- 
cult to trace the first syllable of the Hebrew and of 
the Coptic and Greek forms in the hieroglyphic 
equivalents. There is a similar case in the names 


nAnesaR, Boresps, TLovcsps, Be0- 
otpis, Bustris. Dr. Brugsch and M. Devéria read PE 
or PA, instead of ILA; but this is not proved. It 
may be conjectured that in pronunciation the mas- 
culine definite article PEPA or PEE was _ prefixed 
to ITA, as could be done in Coptic: in the ancient 
language the word appears to be common, whereas 
it is masculine in the later. Or it may be sug- 
cested that the first syllable or first letter was a 
prefix of the vulgar dialect, for it is frequent in 
Coptic. The name of Phils may perhaps afford a 
third explanation, for it is written EELEK-T, 
EELEK, and P-EELEK (Brugsch, Geogr. Jnachr. 
i. 156, Nos. 626, 627); whence it would seem that 
the sign city (not abode) was common, as in the 
first. form the feminine article, and in the last the 
masculine one, is used, and this would admit of 
the reading PA-BAST, “the [city] of Bubastis 
[the goddess].”’ 

Bubastis was situate on the west bank of the 
Pelusiac or Bubastite branch of the Nile, in the 
Bubastite nome, about 40 miles from the central 
part of Memphis. Herodotus speaks of its site as 
having been raised by those who dug the canals 
for Sesostris, and afterwards by the labor of crimi- 
uals under Sabacés the Ethiopian, or, rather the 
Ethiopian dominion. He mentions the temple of 
the goddess Bubastis as well worthy of description, 
being more beautiful than any other known to him. 
It lay in the midst of the city, which, having been 
raised on mounds, overlooked it on every side. An 
artificial canal encompassed it with the waters of 
the Nile, and was beautified by trees on its bank. 
There was only a narrow approach leading to a 
lofty gateway. The enclosure thus formed was 
surrounded by‘a low wall, bearing sculptures; 
within was the temple, surrounded by a grove of 
fine trees (ii. 1387, 188). Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
observes that the ruins of the city and temple con- 
firm this account. The height of the mounds 
and the site of the temple are very remarkable, as 
well as the beauty of the latter, which was ‘ of the 
finest red granite.’ It ‘‘ was surrounded by a ss- 
cred enclosure, about 600 feet square . . . beyond 
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which was a larger circuit, measuring 940 feet by 
1200, containing the minor one and the canal.’ 
The temple is entirely ruined, but the names of 
Rameses II. of the XIXth dynasty, Userken I. 
(Osorchon I.) of the XXIId, and Nekht-har-heb 
(Necta-nebo I.) of the XXXth, have been found 
here, as well as that of the eponymous goddess 
BAST. There are also remains of the ancient 
houses of the town, and, ‘“‘ amidst the houses on 
the N. W. side are the thick walls of a fort, 
which protected the temple below ’’ (Notes by Sir 
G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. pp- 
219, plan, and 102). Bubastis thus had a fort, 
besides being strong from its height. 

The goddess BAST, who was here the chief 
object of worship, was the same as PISIIT, the 
goddess of fire. Both names accompany a lion- 
headed figure, and the cat was sacred to them. 
Herodotus considers the goddess Bubastis to be the 
same as Artemis (ii. 137), and that this was the 
current opinion in Egypt in the Greek period is 
evident from the name Speos Artemidos of a rock 
temple dedicated to PESIIT, and probably of a 
neighboring town or village. ‘The historian speaks 
of the annual festival of the goddess held at Bu- 
bastis as the chief and most larvely attended of the 
Egyptian festivals. It was evidently the most pop- 
ular, and a scene of great license, like the great 
Muslim festival of the Seyyid el-edawee celebrated 
at ‘Tanteh in the Delta (ii. 59, 60). 

There are scarcely any historical notices of Bu- 
bastis in the Egyptian annals. In Manetho's list 
it is related that in the time of Boethos, or Bochos, 
first king of the I[d dynasty (8. c. cir. 2470), a 
chagm of the earth opened at Bubastis, and many 
perished (Cory's Ancient Fragments, 2d ed. pp. 
98,99). This is remarkable, since, though shocks 
of earthquakes are frequent in Exypt, the actual 
earthquake is of very rare occurrence. ‘The next 
event in the list connected with Bubastis is the 
accession of the XXIId dynasty (B. c. cir. 990), 
a line of Bubastite kings (/did. pp. 124, 125). 
These were either foreigners or partly of foreign 
extraction, and it is probable that they chose Bu- 
bastis as their capital, or as an occasional residence, 
on account of its nearness to the military settle- 
ments. [MiGpou.] Thus it must have been a 
city of great importance when Ezekiel thus fore- 
told its doom: ‘The young men of Aven and of 
Pi-beseth shall fall by the sword: and these [cities] 
shall go into captivity’ (xxx. 17). Leliopolis and 
Bubastis are near together, and both in the route 
of an invader from the east marching against 
Memphis. RK. S. P. 

* In Egyptian mythology, the goddess Pesht, 
the divinity of Bubastis, is described as the best- 
beloved of Ptah. To her was attributed the cre- 
ation of the Asiatic race, which immediately suc- 
ceeded the creation of the Lyyptians by ha, 
the Sun-god. She appears also as the avenger of 
crimes, and in this character is depicted with the 
head of a lioness. Perhaps under these two forms 
of creating and punishing, she represented the 
‘ola: ray as both vivifying and destructive. But 
the was also presented under a gracious aspect 


aj. rawr, from mow, * behold,” with 


2s: NiOos oxonds : insignislapis (Ley. xxvi.1.), A.V. 
“image of stone”? ; Num. xxxiii. 52, oxomed: titulus. 


In Ez. viii. 12. -*th YT: Ko.Tioy Kpyiros : abscond- 
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toward men, and then, as at Bubastis, the cat’s- 
head was her symbol. Some good examples of 
this are to be seen in the Museums of Berlin, 
Leyden, and the Louvre at Paris. 


Diodorus (i. 27) has an inscription concerning 
Tsis, which says: “1 am queen of the whole country, 


brought up by Hermes: I am the eldest daughter 
of the youngest god, Chronos. For me Bubastis 
was built.’ But Isis personated various divinities, 
and sometimes Pesht, appearing with the cat’s- 
head, and the usual symbols of that goddess 


(Bunsen, 1. 420). F em coer be 
PICTURE.2 In two of the three passages ir 


which “ picture ” is used in A. V. it denotes idol- 
atrous representations, either independent images 
or more usually stones “ portrayed,” ¢. e. sculptured 
in low relief, or engraved and colored (Iz. xxiit. 14; 


Layard, Nin. f+ Bad. ii. 306, 308). Movable pictures, 
in the modern sense, were doubtless unknown to the 


Jews; but colored sculptures and drawings on walls 
or on wood, as mummy-cases, must have been faril- 
iar to them in Egypt (see Wilkinson, Anc. Lgypt. ii. 
277). In later tines we read of portraits (elxovas), 
perhaps busts or intagli sent by Alexandra to An- 
tony (Joseph. Ant. xv. 2,§ 6). The “pictures of 
silver’? of Prov. xxv. 11, were probably wall-sur- 
faces or cornices with carvings, and the ‘“ apples of 
gold ” representations of fruit or foliage, like Solo- 
mon’s flowers and pomegranates (1 K. vi., vii.) 
The walls of Babylon were ornamented with pic- 
tures on enameled brick. [Bricks.] TH. W. P. 


PIECE OF GOLD. The A. V., in render- 


ing the elliptical expression “six thousand of gold,” 
in a passaze respecting Naaman, relating that he 
“took with him ten talents of silver, and six thou- 
sand of gold, and ten changes of raiment’ (2 K. 
v. 5), supplies “ pieces’? as the word understood. 
The similar expression respecting silver, in which 
the word understood appears to be shekels, probably 
justifies the insertion of that definite word. (Pince 
OF SILVER.] The same expression, if a weight of 
cold be here meant, is also found in the following 
passage: “And king Solomon made two hundred 
targets [of ] beaten gold: six hundred of gold went 
to one target” (1 K. x. 16). Here the A. V. supplies 
the word “ shekels,”? and there seems no doubt that 
it is right, considering the number mentioned, and 
that a common weight must be intended. That a 
weight of vold is meant in Naaman’s case may be in- 
ferred, because it is extreinely unlikely that coined 


money was already invented at the time referred to, 


and indeed that it was known in Palestine before the 
Persian period. [Money; Daric.] Rings or ingots 
of gold may have been in use, but we are scarcely 


winranted in supposing that any of them bore the 
name of shekels, since the practice was to weigh 
money. The rendering * pieces of gold ”’ is therefore 
very doubtful; and “ shekels of gold,” as designat- 
ing the value of the whole quantity, not individual 
pieces, is preferable. R.S. P. 


* PIECE OF MONEY. ([Srarer.] 


PIECE OF SILVER. The passages in 
the O. T. and those in the N. T. in which the 
itum cubiculi: A. V. “chamber of imagery :” Luther 
schdnsten kammer. (Imagery, CuamBers or, Amer. ed.] 


2. TDW, from same root (Is. ii. 16) : @ea (rAotwv} 


KaAAOouS : quod visu pulchrum est: Prov. xxv. 11, 
« Apples of gold in pictureeof silver: LXX. év opue 
oxy capdiov: in lectis argentets: Luther, Schalen, 
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A. V. uses this term must be separately con- | 
videred. 

I. In the O. T. the word “pieces” is used in 
the A. V. for a word understood in the Ilebrew, if 
we ercept one case to be afterwards noticed. The 
phrase is always +a thousand”? or the like ‘of 
silver? (Gen. xx. 16, xxxvii. 28, xlv. 22: Judy. ix. 
4, xvi. 53 2 Ke vi. 25: [los. iil. 2; Zech. xi. 12. 
15). Ino similar passages the word © shekels ” 
vceurs In the Hebrew, and it must be observed that 
these are either in the Law, or relate to purchases, 
sole of an important legal charaeter, as that of 
the cave and tield of Machpelah, that of the 
threshing-floor and oxen of Araunah, or to taxes, 
and the like (Gep. xxiii. 15, 16; Tex. xxi. 382; Lev. 
AxVH. 3, 6016; Josh. vii. 21: 2 Sam. xxiv. 24; 1 
Chir. xxi. 25, where, however, shekels of gold are 
spoken of; 2. K. xv. 20: Nehov. 15: Jer. xxxii. 9). 
There are other passaves in which the A. V. Sup- 
phes the word «shekels’? instead) of ‘6 pieces” 
(Deut. xvii 19, 29; Judy. xvii, 2, 3, 4, 10; 2 
Sam. xvii. 11, 12), and of these the first two re 
quire this to be done. It becomes then a question 
whether there is any eround for the adoption of the 
word © pieces,” whieh is vague if actual coins be 
ment, and inaccurate if weights. ‘The shekel, be 
it remembered, was the common Weight for money, 
and therefore most likely to be understood in an 
elliptical phrase. When we find good reason for 
concluding that in’ two passages (Deut. xxii. 19, 
2()) this is the word understuod, it seems ineredible 
that any other should be in the other places. The 
exceptional ease in whieh a word corresponding to 
“pieces "is found in the Hebrew is in the Psalms, 
where presents of submission are prophesied to be 


made of © pieces of silver,” ADDI (Ixviii. 30, 


Hfeb. 31). The word YO, which occurs nowhere 


else, if it preserve its radical Incaning, from VER 
must sicnif'y a piece broken off, or a fragment: 
there is no reason to suppose that a coin is meant. 

If, In the N. T. two words are rendered by the 
phrase “piece of silver,” drachma, Spay.u%, and 
apytpiov. (1.) The first (Luke xy. 8.9) should 
he represented by drachma. It was a Greek silver 
coin, equivalent, at the time of St. Luke, to the 
Roman denarins, whieh is probably intended by the 
ovanyelist, as it had then wholly or almost. super- 
seded the former. [Diracnata.}  (2.) The second 
Word is very properly thus rendered. It oceurs in 
the account of the betrayal of our Lord for « thirty 
pieces of silver’ (Matt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 3,5, 6, 9). 
It is difficult to ascertain what coins are here in- 
tended. If the most. common silver pieces be meant, 
they would be denarii. The parallel passage in 
Zechariah (xi. 12, 13) must, however, be taken into 
consideration, where, if our view be correct, shekels 
must he understood. It may, however, be suuvested 
that the two thirties may correspond, not as of 
exactly the same coin, but of the chief current coin. 
Sone light may be thrown on our dithculty by the 
number of pieces. It can scarcely be a coincidence 
that thirty shekels of silver was the price of blood 
n the case of a slave accidentally killed (Ex. xxi. 
82). It may he objected that there is no reason to 
suppose that shekels were current in our Lord's 
time; but it must be replied that the tetradrachms 
of depreciated Attic weight of the Greek cities of 
Syria of that time were of the same weight as the 
Shekels which we believe to be of Simon the Mac- 
cabee [Monty], so that Josephus speaks of the 
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shekel as equal to four Attic drachmme (Ant. iii. 8, 
$2). These tetradrachms were common at the time 
of our Lord, and the piece of money found by St. 
Peter in the fish must, from its name, have been of 
this kind. (STaTEr.] It is therefore more prob- 
able that the thirty pieces of silver were tetra- 
drachms than that they were denarii. There is no 
ditticulty in the use of two terms, a name designat- 
ing the denomination and « piece of silver,’’ whether 
the latter mean the tetradrachm or the denarius, 
as it is a vague appellation that implies a mire dis- 
tinctive name. In the received text of St. Matthew 
the prophecy as to the thirty pieces of silver ig as- 
cribed to Jeremiah, and not to Zechariah, and 
much controversy has thus been occasioned. The 
true explanation seems to be suggested by the ab- 
sence of any prophet’s name in the Syriac version, 
and the likelihood that similarity of style would 
have caused a copyist inadvertently to insert the 
name of Jeremiah insteid of that of Zechariah. 
[ACELDAMA, Amer. ed.] R. S. P. 


PIETY. This word occurs but once in A. V.: 
«Let them learn first to show piety at home" 
(roy Wioy olkoy edoeBetv, better, ‘ towards their 
own household,” 1 Tim. v. 4). The choice of this 
word here instead of the more usual equivalents of 
“ vodliness,’’ “ reverence,’ and the like, was prob- 
ably determined by the special sense of pietas, 3s 
erga parentes ” (Cie. Partit. 22, Rep. vi. 15, Jnr. 
it. 22). It does not appear in the earlier English 
versions, and we may recounize in its application in 
this passage a special felicity. A word was wanted 
for edoeBery which, unlike « showing godliness,” 
would admit of a human as well as a divine object, 
and this piety supplied. EE. WH. P. 

PIGEON. [Turtie-Dove.] 

PI-HAHVROTH (07 BS, oan 
[see below]: 4 ZravaAis, 7d ordua Eipaéd, Eipde: 
Puthahiroth), a place before or at. which the Tra: 
elites cneamped, at the close of the third march 
from Rameses, when they went out of Egypt. Pi- 
hahiroth was before Migdol, and on the other hand 
were Baal-zephon and the sea (Ex. xiv. 2,9; Num. 
xxxili. 7, 8). The name is probably that ~*9 nat- 
ural locality, from the unlikelihood that there should 
have been a town or village in both parts of the 
country where it is placed in addition to Migdol 
and Baal-zephon, which seem to have been, if not 
towns, at least military stations, and its name is 
susceptible of an Exyptian etymology giving a sense 
apposite to this idea. The first part of the word is 
apparently treated by its omission as a separate 
prefix (Num. xxxiii. 8), and it would therefore 
uppear to be the masculine definite article PE, 
PA, or PEK. Jablonsky proposed the Coptic 


NS-2°X*3-DWT, «the place where sedge 


grows," and this, or a similar name, the late M. 
Fulgence Fresnel recognized in the modern Ghw- 
weyhet-cl-boos, + the bed of reeds.” It is remark- 
able that this name occurs near where we suppose 
the passage of the Red Sea to have taken place, as 
well as near Suez, in the neighborhood usually 
chosen as that of this miracle: but nothing could 
he inferred as to place from such a name being now 
found, as the vegetation it describes is fluctuating. 
[Iexopus, Tin. ] R. S. P. 
PYLATE, PON’TIUS (névrios tidaros 
[MeiAaros, Tisch., 8th ed.}J: Pontius Pilatus, hia 
pranomen being unknown). The name indicates 
that he was connected, by descent or adoption, with 
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the gens of the Pontii, first conspicuous in Roman 
history in the person of C. Pontius Telesinus, the 
great Samnite general.¢ He was the sixth Roman 
procurator of Judea, and under him our Lord 
worked, suffered, and died, as we learn, not only 
from the obvious Scriptural authorities, but from 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44, “ Christus ‘Tiberio imperitante, 
per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio ad- 
fectus erat’’).2 A procurator (éritporos, Vhilo, 
Leg. ad Caium, and Joseph. B. J. it. 9, § 25 but 
less correctly yyeudv, Matt. xxvii. 2; and Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 3, § 1) was generally a Roman knight, 
appointed to act under the governor of a province 
as collector of the revenue, and judge in causes con- 
nected with it. Strictly speaking. procuralores 
Cesaris were only required in the imperial prov- 
inces, 2. e. those which, according to the constitu- 
tion of Augustus, were reserved for the special 
administration of the emperor, without the inter- 
vention of the senate and people, and governed by 
his legate. In the senatorian provinces, governed 
by proconsuls, the corresponding duties were dis- 
charged by questors. Yet it appears that some- 
times procuratures were appointed in those proy- 
inces also, to collect certain dues of the fiscus (the 
emperor's special revenue), as distinguished from 
those of the @rarium (the revenue administered by 
the senate). Sometimes in a stall territory, espe- 
cially in one contiguous to a laryer province, and 
dependent upon it, the procurator was head of the 
administration, and had full military and judicial 
authority, though he was responsible to the governor 
of the neighboring province. Thus Judwa was at- 
tached to Syria upon the deposition of Archelaus 
(A. D. 6), and a procnratur appointed to govern it, 
with Ceesarea for its capital. Already, during a 
temporary absence of Archelaus, it had been in 
charge of the procurator Sabinus; then, after the 
ethnarch’s banishment, cane Coponius; the third 
procurator was M. Aimbivius; the fourth, Aunius 
Rufus; the fifth Valerius Gratus; and the sixth 
Pontius Pilate (Joseph. sé. xviii. 2, § 2), who 
wis appointed A. D. 25-2), in the twelfth year of 
Tiberius. One of his first acts was to remove the 
headquarters of the army from Czesarea to Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The soldiers of course took with them their 
standards, bearing the image of the emperor, into 
the Lloly City. No previous governor had ven- 
tured on such an outraye.¢ Vilate had been obliged 


a The cognomen Pilatus has received two explana- 
tions. (1.) As armed with the pilin or javelin 5; comp. 
 pilata agmina,? Virg. An. xii. 121. (2.) As con- 
tracted from pileatus. The fact that the pil/rus or cap 
was the badge of manumitted slaves (comp. Suetonius, 
Nero, c. 57, Tiber. c. 4) makes it probable that the 
epithet marked him out as a dibertus, or as descended 
from one. BK. H. P. 

b Of the early history of Pilate we know nothing ; 
ué a German legend fills up the gap strangely 
enough. Dilute is the bastard son of Tyrus, king of 
Mayence. His father sends him to Roine as a hostage. 
There he is guilty of a murder; but being sent to Pon- 
tus, rises into notice as subduing the barbarous tribes 
there, receives in consequence the new name of Pon- 
tius, and is sent to Judma. It has been suggested 
that the twenty-second legion, which was in Palestine 
at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and was 
afterwards stationed at Mayence, may have been in 
this case either the bearers of the tradition or the in- 
ventors of the fable. (Comp. Vilmar’s Deutsch. Na- 
tion. Liter. i. 217.) E. U.P. 

¢ Herod the Great, it is true, had placed the Romau 
saglc on one of his new buildings; but this had been 


a 
0 a 
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to send them in by night, and there were no hounds 
to the rave of the people on discovering what had 
thus been done. They poured down in crowds to 
Ceesarea where the procurator was then residing, 
and besought him to remove the images. After 
five days of discussion, he gave the signal to some 
concealed soldiers to surround the petitioners, and 
put them to death unless they ceased to trouble 
him; but this only strenethened their determina- 
tion, and they declared themselves ready rather to 
subinit to death than foreco their resistance to an 
idolatrous innovation. Vilate then yielded, and the 
standards were by his orders brought down to Coes- 
area (Joseph. dad. xviit. 38, §§ 1, 2, B. J. it. 9, 
$$ 2-4). On two other oceasions he nearly drove 
the Jews to insurrection; the first when, in spite 
of this warning about the images, he hnng up in 
his palace at Jerusalem sone gilt shields inscribed 
with the names of deities, which were only removed 
by an order from ‘Tiberius (Philo, ad Cacan, § 38, 
ii. 589); the second when he appropriated the rev- 
epue arising from the redemption of vows (Corban 3 
comp. Mark vil. 11) tothe coustruction of an aque- 
duct. This order led to a riot, which he suppressed 
by sending among the crowd soldiers with concealed 
daygers, who massacred a great namber, not only 
of rivters, but of casual spectators “ (Joseph. B. J. 
i. 9, § +). To these specitnens of his administra- 
tion, which rest on the testimony of profane au- 
thors, we must add the slauchter of certain Gali- 
Jeans, which was told to our Lord as a piece of 
news (amayyéAAovTes, Luke xiii. 1), and on which 
[ke founded some remarks on the connection be- 
tween sin and calamity. ft must have occurred at 
some feast at Jerusalein, in the outer court of the 
Temple, since the blood of the worshippers was 
mingled with ther sacrifices; but the silence of 
Josephus about it seems to show that riots and 
massacres on such occasions were so frequent that 
it was needless to recount them all. 

It was the custom for the procurators to reside 
at Jerusalem during the great feasts, to preserve 
order, and accordingly, at the time of our Lord’s 
last passover, Pilate was occupying his official resi- 
dence in ILerod's palace; and to the gates of this 
palace Jesus, condemned on the charge of blas- 
phemy, was brought early in the morning by the 
chief priests and officers of the Sanhedrim, who 
were unable to enter the residence of a Gentile, lest 





followed by a violent outbreak, and the attempt had 
not been repeated (Ewald, Geschichte, iv. 509). The 
extent to which the scruples of the Jews on this point 
were respected by the Roman governors, is shown by 
the fact that no efligy of either god or emperor is found 
on the money coined by them in Judea before the 
war under Nero (diid. v. 33, referring to De Sauley Re- 
cherches sur la Nuinismatique Judaique, pl. viii., ix.) 
Assuming this, the denarius with Caesar's image and 
superscription of Matt. xxiii. must have been a coin 
from the Roman mint, or that of some other province. 
The lutter was probably current for the common pur- 
poses of life. The shekel alone was received as a Tein- 
ple-offering. Lk. U.P. 

d Ewald suggests that the Tower of Siloam may 
have been part of the same works, and that this was 
the reason why its fall was looked on as a judgment 
(Geschichte, vi. 40; Luke xiii. 4). The Pharisaic rev- 
erence for whatever was set apart for the Corban (Mark 
vii. 11), and their scruples as to admitting into it any- 
thing that had an impure origin (Matt. xxvii. 6), may 
be regarded, perhaps, as outgrowths of the same 
feeling. Bip 
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they should be defiled, and unfit to eat the passover 
(John xviti. 28).  Vilate therefore came out to 
learn their purpose, and demanded the nature of 
the charge. At first they seem to have expected 
that he would have carried out their wishes without 
further inquiry, and therefore nierely described 
our Lord as a «axomods (disturber of the public 
peace), but as a Roman procurator had too much 
respect for justice, or at least understood his busi- 
hess too well to consent to sueh a condemnation, 
and as they knew that) he would not enter into 
theological questions, any more than Gallio after- 
wards did on a somewhat. similar oceasion (Acts 
avill. 14), they were obliged to devise a new charye, 
and therefore interpreted our Lord's claims ina 
political sense, accusing him of assuming the royal 
title, pervertiny the uation, and forbidding the 
ptyment of tribute to Rome (Luke xsili. 33 an 
account plainly presupposed in John xviii. 33). It 
is plain that from this moment Pilate was dis- 
tracted between (wo conflicting feelings; a fear of 
vttending the Jews, who had already grounds of 
accusation against him, which would be yvreatly 
strengthened by any show of lukewarmness in pun- 
ishing an offense against the imperial government, 
and a conscious conviction Chat Jesus was innocent, 
since It was absurd to suppose that a desire to free 
the nation from Roman authority was criminal in 
the eyes of the Sanhedrim. Moreover, this last 
feeling was strengthened by his own hatred of the 
Jews, Whose religious scruples had caused him fre- 
quent trouble, and bya growing respect for the 
ealm dignity and meekness of the sutterer. — Jirst 
he examined our Lord. privately, and asked) Elim 
whether Ile was a king? The question which He 
in return put to his judge,“ Sayest thou this of 
thyself, or did others tell it thee of me?’ seems to 
imply that there was in Pilate's own mind a sus- 
picion that the prisoner really was what He was 
charged with being; a suspicion which shows itselt 
again in the later question, © IWhence art thou?” 
(Jobn xix. 9), in the increasing desire to release 
Him (12), and in the refusal to alter the Inscrip- 
tion on the cross (22). In any case Pilate accepted 
as satisfactory Christ's assurance that his Aaegdom 
was not of this world, that is, not worldly in its na- 
ture or objects, and therefore not to be founded by 
this world’s weapons, though he could not) under- 
stand the assertion that it was to be established by 
bearing witness to the truth. lis famous. reply, 
“What ts Guth 2” was the question of a worldly- 
minded politician, skeptical because he was indif- 
ferent; one who thought truth an empty name, or 
at least could not see ‘any connection between 
BAHGera and BaoiAela, truth and policy’ (Dr. C. 
Wordsworth, Comm. in loco). With this question 
he brought the interview to a cluse, and came out 
to the Jews and declared the prisoner innocent. 
To this they replied that his teaching had stirred 
up all the people frum Galilee to Jerusalem. The 
mention of Galilee suggested to Pilate a new 
way of escaping from his dilemma, by sending on 
the case to Herod Antipas, tetrarch of that coun- 
try, who had come up to Jerusalem to the feast, 
while at the same time this gave him an opportu- 
nity for making overtures of reconciliation to Herod, 





a Comp. BaranBas. Ewald suggests that the insur- 
cection of which St. Mark speaks must have been that 
connected with the appropriation of the Corban (supra), 
and that this explains the eagerness with which the 
people demanded his release. He infers further, from 
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with whose jurisdiction he had probably in some 
recent instance interfered. But Herod, though 
propitiated by this act of courtesy, declined to en- 
ter into the matter, and merely sent Jesus back to 
Pilate dressed in a shining kingly robe (éo0jra 
Aaumpay, Luke xxiii. 11), to express his ridicule 
of such pretensions, and contempt for the whole 
business. So Pilate was compelled to come tos 
decision, and first, having assembled the chief 
priests and also the people, whom he probably sum- 
moned in the expectation that they would be favor- 
able to Jesus, he announced to them that the 
uecused had done nothing worthy of death, but at 
the same time, in hopes of pacifying the Sanhe 
drini, he proposed to scourge Him before he re- 
leased Him. But as the accusers were resulved to 
have his blood, they rejected this concession, and 
therefore Pilate had recourse to a fresh expedient. 
It was the custom for the Roman governor to grant 
every year, in honor of the Passover, pardon to one 
condemned criminal. The origin of the practice 
is unknown, though we may connect it with the 
fact mentioned by Livy (v. 13) that at a Lectister- 
nium ‘“vinetis quoque dempta vincula."’ — J’ilate 
therefore oflered the people their choice between two, 
the murderer Barabbas,“ and the prophet whom a 
few days before they had hailed as the Messiah. 
To receive their decision he ascended the Biya, 
a portable tribunal which was carried about with a 
Noman mauistrate to be placed wherever he might 
direct, and which in the present case was erected on 
a tessellated pavement (A:@éorpwrov) in front of 
the palace, and called in Hebrew Gabbatha, prob- 
ably from being laid down on a slight elevation 


(F133, “to be high’’). As soon as Pilate had 


taken his seat, he received a mysterious message 
from his wife, according to tradition a proselyte of 
the gate (@evceBns), named Proela or Claudia 
Procula (/vany. Nicod. ii.), who had “suffered 
many things ina dream,” which impelled her to 
intreat her husband not to condemn the Just One. 
But he had no longer any chvice in the matter, for 
the rabble. instigated of course by the priests, chuse 
Barabbas for pardon, and clamored for the death 
of Jesus; insurrection seemed imminent, and Pi- 
late reluctantly yielded. But, before issuing the 
fatal order, he washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, as a sign that he was innocent of the crime, 
in imitation probably of the ceremony enjoined in 
Deut. xxi., where it is ordered that when the per- 
petrator of a murder is not discovered, the elders 
of the city in which it occurs shall wash their 
hands, with the declaration, “ Our hands have not 
shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen it.” 
Such a practice might naturally be adopted even 
by a Roman, as intelligible to the Jewish multitude 
around him. As in the present case it produced 
no cttect, Pilate ordered his soldiers to inflict the 
scourying preparatory to execution; but the sight 
of unjust suffering so patiently borne seems again 
to have troubled his conscience, and prompted 3 
new effort in favor of the victim. He brought 
Him out bleeding from the savage punishment, 
and decked in the scarlet robe and crown of thorns 
which the soldiers had put on Him in derision, 





his name, that he was the son of a Rabbi (Abba was 4 

Rabbinic title of honor) and thus accounts for the part 

tuken in his favor by the members of the Sanhedrim 
BH. P 
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and said to the people, “ Behold the man! ’’ hop- 
ing that such a spectacle would rouse them to 
shame and compassion. But the priests only re- 
newed their clamors for his death, and, fearing 
that the political charve of treason might be con- 
sidered insutticient, returned to their first accusa- 
tion of blasphemy, and quoting the Jaw of Moses 
(Lev. xxiv. 16), which punished blasphemy with 
stoning, declared that He must die ‘because Ile 
made himself the Son of God.’ But this title 
vids Oeod augmented Pilate’s superstitious fears, 
already aroused by his wife’s dreain (uaAdov épo- 
Bnen, John xix. 7); he feared that Jesus might be 
one of the herves or demigods of his own mythol- 
ogy; he took [fim again into the palace, and in- 
quired anxiously into his descent («+ Whence art 
thou ?°’*) and his claims, but, as the question was 
only prompted by fear or curiosity, Jesus made no 
reply. When Vilate reminded Ifim of his own 
absolute power over Hlim, He closed this last con- 
versation with the irresolute governor by the 
mournful remark, “Thou conldst have no power at 
all avainst me, except it were given thee from 
above; therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
hath the greater sin.” God had given to Pilate 
power over Him, and power only, but to those who 
delivered Him up God had given the means of 
judginy of [His claims; and therefore Pilate’s sin, 
in merely exercising this power, was less than theirs 
who, being God's own priests, with the Scriptures 
before them, and the word of prophecy still alive 
among them (John xi. 50, xviii. 14), had deliber- 
ately conspired fur his death. The result of this 
interview was one last etlort to save Jesus by a 
fresh appeal to the multitude; but now arose the 
furmnidable cry, “If thou let this man go, thou art 
not Cwsar’s friend,’ and Pilate, to whom political 
success was as the breath of Irfe, again ascended 
the tribunal, and finally pronounced the desired 
condemnation.¢ 

So ended VPilate’s share in the greatest crime 
Which has been committed since the world began. 
That he did not immediately lose his feelings of 
anger against the Jews who had thus compelled his 
acquiescence, and of compassion and awe for the 
suflerer whom he had unrighteously sentenced, is 
plain from his curt and anzry refusal to alter the 
inscription which he had prepared for the cross 
(0 yé-ypapa, yéypada), his ready acquiescence in 
the request made by Joseph of Arimathsea that the 
Lord’s body might be given up to him rather than 
consigned to the common sepulchre reserved for 
those who had suffered capital punishment, and his 


ee 


@ The proceedings of Pilate in our Lord’s trial sup- 
ply many interesting illustrations of the accuracy of 
the Evangelists, from the accordance of their narrative 
with the known customs of the time. Thus Pilate, 
beiug only a procurator, had no quaestor to conduct 
the trial, and therefore examined the prisoner himself. 
Again, in early times Roman magistrates had not been 
allowed to take their wives with them into the provin- 
ces, but this prohibition had fallen into neglect, and 
latterly a proposal made by Crecina to enforce it lad 
been rejected (Lac. Ann. iil. 33, 34). Grotius points 
out that the word averren Wer, used when Pilate sends 
es Lord to Herod (Luke xxiii. 7) is © propria Romani 
pee pam remuttitur reus qui alicubi comprehen- 
(se a titur ad Judicem aut originis aut habitationis ~’ 
See Alford, in locu). ‘The tessellated pavement (Ac- 
eee ou) WAS 80 necessary to the forms of justice, us 

. us the Bnua, that Julius Caesar carried one about 
with him on his expeditions (Suet. Jul. c. 46). The 
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sullen answer to the demand of the Sanhedrim that 
the sepulchre should be guarded.2 And here, as far 
as Seripture is concerned, our knowledge of Pilate’s 
life ends. But we learn from Josephus (Ant. xviil. 
4, $1) that his anxiety to avoid giving offense to 
Cesar did not save him from political disaster. 
The Samaritans were unquict and rebellious. A 
leader of their own race had promised to disclose 
to them the sacred treasures which Moses was 
reported to have concealed in Mount Gerizim.¢ 
Pilate led his troops against them, and defeated 
then easily enough. ‘The Samaritans complained 
to Vitellius, now president of Syria, and he sent 
Pilate to Rome to answer their accusations be- 
fore the emperor (/bid. § 2). When he reached 
it, he found ‘Tiberius dead and Caius (Ca- 
ligula) on the throne, A. bp. 36. Husebius adds 
(/f. A. ii. 7) that soon afterwards, “ wearied with 
misfortunes,” he killed himself. As to the scene of 
his death there are various traditions. One is, 
that he was banished to Vienna Allobrogum 
(Vienne on the Rhone), where a singular monu- 
nent, a pyramid on a quadrangular base, 52 feet 
high, is called Pontius Vilate's tomb (Dtclionary 
of Geography, art. * Vieuna). Another is, that 
he sought to hide his sorrows on the mountain by 
the lake of Lucerne, now called Mount Pilatus; 
and there, affer spending years in its recesses, in 
remorse and despair rather than penitence. plunged 
into the distnal lake which occupies its suminit 
According to the popular belief, “a form is ofteu 
seen to emerge froin the gloomy waters, and go 
through the action of one washing his hands; and 
when be does so, dark clouds of mist gather first 
round the bosom of the Infernal Lake (such it has 
been styled of old), and then, wrapping the whole 
upper part of the mountain in darkness, presage a 
tempest or hurricane, which is sure to follow ina 
short space.’ (Scott, alnne of Getersleim, ch. i.) 
(See below.) 

We learn from Justin Martyr (Apol. i. pp. 76, 
84), Tertullian (-lpol. c. 21), Husebius (//. 4. il. 
2), and others, that Pilate made an official report 
to Tiberius of our Lord's trial and condemnation; 
and ina homily aseribed to Chrysostom, though 
marked ag spurious by his Benedictine editors 
(Hom. viii. in Pasch. vol. viii. p. 968, D), certain 
brouvnpata (cela, or Commentarity Pilati) are 
spoken of as well-known documents in common cir- 
culation. That he made such a report is highly 
probable, and it may have been in existence in 
Chrysostom’s time: but the Aleta Pilate now ex- 
tant in Greek, and two Latin epistles from him to 








power of life and death was taken from the Jews when 
Judaa became a province (Joseph. Ant. xx. 9, § 1). 
Scourging before execution was a well-known Roman 
practice. 

b Matt. xxvil. 65, €yere kovotwdlav: undyete, aaha- 
AtoagOe ws oidate. Ellicott would translate this, 
© Take a guard,’ on the ground that the watchers 
were Roman soldiers, Who were not under the com- 
mand of the priests. But some might have been 
placed at their disposal during the feast, and we 
should rather expect AaBere if the sentence were im- 
perative. 

c Ewald (Geschichte, v. 43) ventures on the con- 
jecture that this Samaritan leader may have been 
Simon Magus. The description fits in well enough ; 
but the class of such impostors was so lurge, that 
there are but slight grounds for fixing on him in pare 
ticular. K. . P. 
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the emperor (Fabric. Cod. Apocr. NV. T. i. 237, 298, | of Fabricius, Thilo, and Tischendorf. Some of 


iii. 456), are certainly spurious. 
ticulars see below.) 


(For further par-| them are but weak paraphrases of the Gospel hie- 


tury. The most extravagant are perhaps the moat 


The character of Pilate may be sufficiently in-| interesting, as indicating the existence of modes of 


ferred from the sketeh given above of his conduct 
at our {ord’s trial. He was a type of the rich 
and corrupt Romans of his age; a worldly-minded 
statesman, conscious of no higher wants than those 
of this life, vet by no means unmoved by feelings 
of justice and merey. His conduct to the Jews, 
in the instanees quoted from Josephus, though 
severe, Was not thouchtlessly cruel or tyrannical, 
considering the general practice of Roman gov- 
ernors, and the ditheulties of dealing with a nation 
so arrogant and perverse. Certainly there is noth- 
ine in the facts reeorded by profime authors incon- 
sistent with his desire, obvious from the Gospel 
narrative, to save our Lord. But all his better 
feelings were overpowered by a selfish regard for 
his own security. He would not encounter the 
Jeast hazard of personal annoyance in behalf of in- 
nocence and justice; the unrivhteous condemnation 
of a good man was a trifle in comparison with the 
fear of the emperor's frown and the loss of place and 
power. While we do not difter from Chrysostom’s 
opinion that he was mapdvouos (Chrys. i. 802, 
adv. Judaos, vic), or that: recorded in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions (v. 14), that he was &vavdpos, 
we yet see abundant reason for our Lord's merciful 
judement, “© He that delivered me unto thee hath 
the ereater sin.’ At the same time his history 
furnishes a proof that) worldliness and want of 
principle are sources of crimes no less awful than 
those which spring from deliberate and reckless 
wickedness. “The unhappy notoriety given to his 
name by its place in the two universal creeds of 
Christendom is due, not to any desire of singling 
him out for shame, but to the need of fixing the 
date of our Lord's death, and so bearing witness 
to the claims of Christianity to rest on a historical 
basis (August. De fide et Symb. ce. v. vol. vi. p. 
156; Pearson, On the Creed, pp. 239, 240, ed. 
Burt, and the authorities quoted in note c). The 
number of dissertations on Pilate’s character and 
all the circumstances connected with him, his 
“ facinora,”” his © Christumn servandi studium,’’ his 
wife's dream, his supposed letters to Tiberius, which 
have been published during the last and present 
centuries, is quite overwhelming. The student 
may consult with advantage Dean Alford’s Com- 
mentary; Ellicott, Histortcal Lectures on the Life 
of our Lord, sect. vii.; Neander's Life ef Christ, 
§ 285 (Bohn); Winer, Reabcdérterbuch, art. “ Pi- 
latus;"’ Ewald, Geschichte, v. 30, &e. 
G. EL. C. 

Acra Piratr.— The number of extant Acta 
Pilati, in various forms, is so large as to show 
that very early the demand created a supply of 
documents manifestly spurious, and we have no 
reason fur looking on any one of those that remain 
as more authentic than the others. The taunt of 
Celsus that the Christians circulated spurious or 
distorted narratives under this title (Orig. c. Cels.),¢ 
and the complaint of Husebius (//. /. ix. 5) that 
the heathens made them the vehicle of blasphemous 
calumnics, show how lurgely the machinery of falsi- 
fication was used on either side. Such of these 
documents as are extant are found in the collections 


a This reference is given in an article by Leyrer in 
Herzog’s Real-Encykl., but the writer has been unable 
w verify it. The nearest approach seems to be the 
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thought st variance with the prevalent traditions. 
Of these anomalies the most striking is that known 
as the Paradosis Pilati (Tischendorf, Evang. Apoe. 
p. 426). ‘The emperor Tiberius, startled at the 
universal darkness that had fallen on the Roman 
Empire on the day of the Crucifixion, summons 
Pilate to answer for having caused it. He is con- 
demned to death, but before his execution he prays 
to the Lord Jesus that he may not be destroyed 
with the wicked Hebrews, and pleads his ignorance 
as an excuse. The prayer is answered by a voice 
from heaven, assuring him that all generations 
shall call him blessed, and that he shall be a wit- 
ness for Christ at his second coming to judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel. An angel receives his head, 
and his wife dies filled with joy, and is buried with 
him. Startling as this imaginary history may be, 
it has its counterpart in the traditional customs d 
the Abyssinian Church, in which Pilate is _recog- 
nized as a saint and martyr, and takes his place 
the calendar on the 25th of June (Stanley, Lasfers 
Church, p. 138; Neale, Lastern Church, i. 806). 
The words of Tertullian, describing him as “jam 
pro sui conscientiaé Christianus*’ (.dpol. ce. 21), 
indicate a like feeling, and we find traces of it also 
in the Apocryphal Gospel, which speaks of him as 
‘uncircumcised in flesh, but circumcised in heart” 
(Evang. Nicod. 1.12, in Tischendorf, Evang. Apo. 
p- 236). 

According to another legend (.Jors Paati, in 
Tischendorf's /-vang. Apoc. p. 432), Tiberius, hear- 
ing of the wonderful works of healing that had 
been wrought in .Judaea, writes to Pilate, bidding 
him to send to Rome the man that had this divine 
power. Tilate has to confess that he has crucified 
him; but the messenger meets Veronica, who gives 
him the cloth which had received the impress of 
the divine features, and by this the emperor is 
healed. Pilate is summoned to take his trial, and 
presents himself wearing the holy and seamless 
tunic. This acts as a spell upon the emperor, and 
he forgets his wonted severity. After a time Pilate 
is thrown into prison, and there commits suicide. 
His body is cast into the Tiber, but as storms and 
tempests followed, the Romans take it up and send 
it to Vienne. It is thrown into the Khone; but 
the same disasters follow, and it is sent on to 
Losania (Lucerne or Lausanne?). There it is sunk 
in a pool, fenced round by mountains, and even 
there the waters boil or bubble strangely. The 
interest of this story obviously lies in its presenting 
an early form (the existing text is of the 14th 
century) of the local traditions which connect the 
name of the procurator of Judea with the Mount 
Pilatus that overlooks the Lake of Lucerne. The | 
received explanation (Ruskin, Modern Puinters, v. 
128) of the legend, as originating in a distortion 
of the descriptive name Mons Pileatus (the ‘cloud- 
capped ’’), supplies a curious instance of the genesis 
of a mythus from a false etymology; but it may 
be questioned whether it rests on sufficient grounds, 
and is not rather the product of a pseudo-criticism, 
finding in a name the starting-point, not the em- 
bodiment of a legend. Have we any evidence that 


assertion that no judgment fell on Pilate for his alleged 
crime (ii. 28). 
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the mountain was known as * Pileatus’’ before 
the lerend? Have we not, in the apocryphal 
story just cited, the lezend independently of the 
name? 4 (comp. Vilmar, Deutsch. Nation. Liter. 
I. 217). 

Pilate’s wife is also, as might be expected, prom- 
inent in these traditions. Her name is given as 
Chaudia, Procula (Nieeph. //. £. i. 30).2 She had 
been a proselyte to Judaism before the Crucifixion 
(Evang. Nicod. ¢. 2). Nothing certain is known 
ns to her history, but the tradition that she became 
a Christian is as old as the time of Origen (//om. 
in Matt. xxxv.). The system of administration 
under the Republic forbade the governors of prov- 
inces to take their wives with them, but the practice 
had gained ground under the Empire, and Tacitus 
(Ann. iii. 33) records the failure of an attempt to 
reinforce the old resulation. (Sce p. 2529, note a.) 

i. H. P. 


PIL/DASH (WIP [flume of fire, Viirst] 


bardés; Alex. baddas: Pheldas). One of the 
eizght sons of Nahor, Abraham's brother, by lis 
wife and niece, Mileah (Gen. xxil. 22). ‘The set- 
tlement of his descendants has not been identified 
with any degree of probability. Bunsen (Bibel- 
werk, Gen. xxii. 22) compares Jeipalthas, a place in 
the northeast of Mesopotamia; but the resemblance 
of the two names is probably accidental. 


PIL’EHA (SIT?D [inctsion, slice]: barat; 


[Vat. dada, -e joined with the following; IA. 
bad, -aer joined with the following; Alex. badae::] 
Phiileq). The name of one of the chief of the 
people, probably a family, who signed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 24). 


* PILGRIMS. [SrrancGers.] 


PILLARS The notion of a pillar is of a 
shaft or isolated pile, either supporting or not sup- 
porting a roof. Pillars furm an important feature 
in oriental architecture, partly perhaps as a rem- 
iniscence of the tent with its supporting poles, and 
partly also froin the use of flat roofs, in consequence 
of which the chambers were either narrower or 
divided into portions by columns. The tent-prin- 
ciple is exemplified in the open halls of Persian and 
other eastern buildings, of which the fronts, sup- 
ported by pillars, are shaded by curtains or awnings 
fastened to the ground outside by pegs, or to trees 
in the garden-court ([sth. i. 6; Chardin, Voy. vii. 
387, ix. 469, 470, and plates 39, 81; Layard, Nen. 
§ Bub. pp. 530, 648; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. 
i. 37). Thus also a figurative mode of describing 





@ The extent to which the terror connected with 
the belief formerly prevailed is somewhat startling. 
If a stone were thrown into the lake, a violent storm 
would follow. No one was allowed to visit it without 
Q specia] permission from the authorities of Lucerne. 
The neighboring shepherds were bound by a solemn 
ovth, renewed annually, never to guide a stranger to 
it (Gessner, Descript. Mont. Pilat. p. 40, Zurich, 1555). 
The spell was broken in 1584 by Johannes Miiller, 
turé of Lucerne, who was bold enough to throw stones 
and abide the consequences. (Golbery, Univers Pit- 
toresque de Suisse, p. 327.) It is striking that tradi- 
tions of Pilate attach themselves to several localities 
in the South of France (comp. Murray's Handbook of 
France, Route 12d). 

b If it were possible to attach any value to the 
Codex of St. Matthew's Gospel, of which portions have 
deen published by Simonides, as belonging to the Ist 
century, the name of Pempele might claim prece- 
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heaven is as a tent or canopy supported by piliars 
(Ps. civ. 2; Is. xl. 22), and the earth as a flat 
surface resting on pillars (1 Sam. ii. 8; Ps. Ixxv 
3). [Tenxts, Amer. ed.] 

It may be remarked that the word “place,” in 
1 Sam. xv. 12, is in Hebrew “hand.’¢ Jn the 
Arab tent two of the posts are called yed or hand”? 
(Burckhardt, Bed. 1. 37). 

The general practice in oriental buildings ot 
supporting flat roofs by pillars, or of covering open 
spaces by awnings stretched from pillars, led to an 
extensive use of them in construction. In Indian 
architecture an enormous number of pillars, some- 
times amounting to 1,000, is found. <A similar 
principle appears to have been carried out at Per- 
sepolis. At Nineveh the pillars were probably of 
wood [CEDAI}, and it is very likely that the same 
construction prevailed in the house of the forest 
of Lebanon,” with its hall and porch of pillars (1 
K. vii. 2,6). The “chapiters’’ of the two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz resembled the tall capitals of the 
Persepolitan columns (Layard, Nin. & Bab. pp. 
252, 650; Nineveh, ii. 274; Fergusson, //andbk. 
pp- 8, 174, 178, 188, 190, 196, 198, 231-233; Rob- 
erts, Sketches, Nos. 182, 184, 190, 198; Euseb. Vit. 
Const. ili. 384, 8; Burckhardt, Trav. in Arabia, 
i. 244, 245). 

But perhaps the earliest application of the pillar 
was the votive or monumental. ‘This in early times 
consisted of nothing but a single stone or pile of 
stones. Instances are seen in Jacob's pillars (Gen. 
xxvili. 18, xxxi. 46, 51, 52, xxxv. 14); in the twelve 
pillars set up by Moses at Mount Sinai (ex. xxiv 
4); the twenty-four stones erected by Joshua (Josh. 
iv. 8,9; see also Is. xix. 19, and Josh. xxiv. 27). 
The trace of a similar notion may probably be 
found in the holy stone of Meeea (Burckhardt, 
Trav. i. 297). Monumental pillars have also been 
common in many countries and in various styles 
of architecture. Such were perhaps the obelisks 
of Keypt (Fergusson, 6, 8, 115, 246, 340; Ibn 
Batuta, Zrav. p. 111; Strabo, iii. 171, 172; Herod. 
i. 106; Amm. Mare. xvii. 4; Joseph. Ant. i. 2, § 
3, the pillars of Seth). 

The stone Ezel (1 Sam. xx. 19) was probably a 
terminal stone or a waymark. 

The “place ’’ set up by Saul (1 Sam. xv. 12) is 
explained by St. Jerome to be a trophy, Vulg. 
Sornicem triumphaltem (Jerome, Qrest. Llebr. in 
lib. i. Reg. iii. 13839). The word used is the same 
as that for Absalom’s pillar, Matstsébah, called by 
Josephus yetpa (Ant. vii. 10, § 3), which was clearly 
of a monumental or memorial character, but not 





ce 1. TYOMD (1 K. x. 12): broormpiypara: fulcra, 
from TYD, “support; ” marg. “rails.” 
2. MASI; ; the same, or nearly so. 


3. Naz, from 22a, place: ormjAy: titulus ; 
a pile of ‘stones, or monumental pillar. 


4. DVI: onjdy: statua (Gen. xix. 26), of Lot's 
wife ; from same root as 2 and 3. 

5. TWEE: wérpa: tower ;” only in 
Ilab. ii. 1; elsewhere “strong city,” 7. ¢. @ place of 
defense, from “3 

6. “TDD: aridos : 
* stand.”” 


aT: 


munitio : 


, ‘press,”’ “ confine.” 


from mia>*) 


columna : 


xetpa: Sornicem triuing ralem. 
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necessarily carrying any representation of a hand 
in its structure, as has been supposed to be the 
tase. So also Jacob set up a pillar over Rachel's 
grave (Gen. xxxv. 20, and Robinson, i. 218). The 
monolithic tombs and obelisks of Petra are in- 
stances of similar usage (Burekhardt, Syrt, p. 
$22; Roberts, Sketches, p. 105; Irby and Mangles, 
LTrarels, p. 125). 

But the word Afatstséhah, “ pillar,” is more 
often rendered ue or ‘timave”’ (e. g. Deut. 
vil. 5, xii. 3, xvi. 22; Lev. xxvi. 1; Ex. xxiii 24, 
xxxiv. 13; 2 Chr. xiv. 8, xxxi. 1; Jer. xliti. 13; 
Hlos. iii. 4, x. 1; Mic. v. 13). This agrees with 
the usave of heathen nations, and practiced, as we 
have seen, by the patriarch Jacob, of erecting blocks 
or piles of wood or stone, which in later times grew 
into ornamented pillars in honor of the deity 
(Clem. Alex. Coh. ad Gent. c. iv.; Strom, i. 244). 
oe of this are seen in the Attic Herme 
(Paus. iv. 33, 4), seven pillars Siemineis of the 
planets (ii. 21,9, also vii. 17, 4, ‘and: 22, 2, viii. 
37); and Arnobius mentions the practice of pouring 
libations of oil upon them, whieh again recalls the 
ease of Jacob (de. Gent. i. 335, ed. Gauthier). 

The termini or boundary marks were orivinally, 
perhaps always, rough stones or posts of wood, 
which received divine honors (Ov. Fast. ii. 641, 
684). [[bon, ii. 1120 a.] 

Lastly, the figurative use of the term “ pillar,” 
in reference to the cloud and fire accompanying the 
Israelites on their march, or as in Cant. iii. 6 and 
Rey. x. 1, is plainly derived from the notion of 
an isolated coluunn not supporting a roof. 


H. W. P. 
PILLAR, PLAIN OF THE (US 
AED : 


Alox. omits 7H ebperi: 


Th Badrtavw TH etper° THs TTATEws; 
queraun que sttbat), or 
rather “oak ¢'of the pillar” — that being the real 
sienification of the Hebrew word clon. A tree 
which stood near Shechem, and at which the men 
of Shechem and the house of Millo assembled, to 
erown Abimelech son of Gideon (Judy. ix. 6). 
There is nothing said by which its position can be 
ascertained. It possibly derived its name of .V/ud- 
tsdb from a stone or pillar set up under it; and rea- 
sons have already been adduced tor believing that 
this tree may have been the same with that under 
which Jacob buried the idols and idolatrous trink- 
ets of his household, and under which Joshua 
erccted a stone as a testimony of the covenant there 
revxecuted between the people and Jehovah. [MxE- 
ONENIM.] There was both time and opportunity 
during the period of commotion which followed the 
death of Joshua for this sanctuary to return into 
the hands of the Canaanites, and the stone left 
standing there by Joshua to become appropriated 
to idolatrous purposes as one of the Jlatiscbdhs in 
which the religion of the aborigines of the Holy 
Land delighted. [Ipor, i. 1119 b.] ‘The terms in 
which Joshua speaks of this very stone (Josh. xxiv. 
27) almost seem to overstep the bounds of mere 
imagery, and would suggest and warrant its being 
afterwards regarded as endowed with miraculous 
qualities, and ‘therefore a fit oliject for veneration. 





@ Sypatver 6 atvdos Td avecxoviatdy TOU Weov, 


b A double translation of the Hobrew word: evperp 
originated in the erroneous idca that the word 1s con- 


nected with NNO, “to find.” 
¢ This is given in the margin of the A. V. 











PINE-TREE 


Especially would this be the case if the singular ex- 
pression, ‘it hath heard all the words of Jehovah 
our God which He spake to us,” were intended to 
indicate that this stone had been brought from Si- 
nai, Jordan, or some other scene of the communi- 
cations of Jehovah with the people. The Samari- 
tans still show a range of stones on the summit of 
Gerizim as those brought from the bed of Jordan 
by the twelve tribes. G. 


PILLED (Gen. xxx. 37, 38): PEELED (Is. 
xviii. 2; ez. xxix. 18) [Tob. xi. 13]. The verb 
“to pill’? appears in old Eng. as identical in mean- 
ing with “to peel = to strip,’? and in this sense is 
used in the above passages from Genesis. Of the 
next stage in its meaning as = plunder, we have 
traces in the word “pillage,” pilfer. If the differ- 
ence between the two forms be more than acciden- 
tal, it would seem as if in the English of the 17th 
century ‘ peel’? was used for the latter signification. 
The * people scattered and peeled,’’ are those that 
have been plundered of all they have.@ The sol- 
diers of Nebuchadnezzar’s army (Ez. xxix. 18), 
however, have their shoulder peeled in the literal 
sense. The skin is worn off with carrying earth 
to pile up the mounds during the protracted siege 
of Tyre. [* Pilled’’ has the sense of “bald” in 
Lev. xiii. 40 marg.] E. H. P. 


* PILLOW (pockepddatov), a cushion for 
the head. Pillows were used on the divans or 
couches, on which the Orientals recline for rest and 
sleep. So our Saviour had laid himself down for 
repose after a day of fatigue, on a pillow in the 
hinder part of the ship, when the storm arose, aa 
recorded in Mark iv. 88. The article in Greek in- 
dicates that the pillow belonged to the furniture of 


the boat. The pillow [wT == at the head] 


on which the head of the image that was made to 
represent David in 1 Sam. xix. 13, was placed, was 
made of goat's hair; or, as some conjecture, a text- 
ure of goat's hair was placed at the head of the 
image, so as by its resemblance to David’s hair to 
make the deception more complete (see Ges. Hebr. 
HHundw. p. 17, 6te Aufl.). Jacob used stones for 
his pillow, or, more literally, placed them at his 
head, when overtaken by night he slept at Laz 
(Gen. xxviii. 11, 18). In Kz. xiii. 18, 20, cush- 
ions (* pillows,” A. V.) were used as especial appli- 
ances of luxury and effeminacy; whilst generally 
those sitting upon a couch only had pillows for the 
elbow to rest upon, these women made (sewed) them 
(torether) even for all the joints of the hand. The 
word does not occur further in the A. V. 
R. D. C. R. 


PIL’TAL [2 syl-] (O'PH [whom Jehovah de- 
‘livers|: bererl; [Vat. Alex. FA. lomit; FA.3 Sear 
ret:] Pheltt). The representative of the priestly 
house of Moadiah, or Maadiah, in the time of 
Joinkim the son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 17). 

PINE-TREE. 1. Tidhdr,¢ from a root sig- 
nifying to revolve. What tree is intended is not 
certain. Gesenius inclines to think the oak, as 
implying duration. It has been variously explained 





d Comp. “ peeling their prisoners,” Milton, P. R. iv 
To pecl the chiefs, the people to devour.” 
Dryden, Homer, Ilad (Richardson). 
e TWIT: evn: pinus (Is. Lx. 18); from i717, 
revolve ™ (Ges. p. 823). In Is. xli. 19, Bpadvbadp' 


ulmus. 


PINNACLE 


bo be the Indian plane, the larch and the elm (Cel- 
sius, Hierob. ii. 271). But the rendering * pine ”’ 
seems least probable of any, as the root implies 
either curvature or duration, of which the latter is 
not particularly applicable to the pine, and the for- 
mer remarkably otherwise. The LXX. rendering 
in Is. xli. 19, Bpadvdadp, appears to have arisen 
from a confused amalgamation of the words berdsh 
and tidhdar, which follow each other in that pas- 
sage. Of these berdsh is sometimes rendered *“ cy= 
press,’’ and might stand for “juniper.’”? That spe- 
cies of juniper which is called savin, is in Greek 
Bpadi, The word dadp is merely an expression in 
Greek letters for tidhar. (Pliny, xxiv. 11, 61; 
Schleusner, s. v.; Celsius, //ierob. i. 78.) [I'rr.] 
2. Shemen@ (Neh. viii. 15) is probably the wild 
olive. The cultivated olive was mentioned just be- 
fore (Ges. p. 1437). IT. W. P. 


PINNACLE (7d arrepvytoy: pinna, pinnac- 
ulum: only in Matt. iv. 5, and Luke iv. 9). The 
word is used in O. T. to render, 1. Cdndph,? a 
wing or border, e. y. of a varnent (Num. xv. 38; 
1 Sam. xv. 27, xxiv. 4). 2. Saappir, fin of a fish 
(Lev. xi. 9. So Arist. Anim. i. 5, 14). 3. Kal- 
sah, edve; A. V. end (Ex. xxviii. 26). Hesyehius 
explains mr, a8 axpwrhptov. 

It is plain, 1. that rd wrep. is not « pinnacle, 
but the pinnacle. 2. That by the word itself we 
should understand an edge or border, like a feather 
ora fin. The only part of the Temple which an- 
swered to the modern sense of pinnacle was the 
golden spikes erected on the roof, to prevent birds 
from settling there (Joseph. B. J. v. 5, § 6). To 
meet the sense, therefore, of  winy,’’ or to use our 
modern word fcanded on the same notion, aisle,’ 
Lightfoot suggests the porch or vestibule which 
projected, like shoulders on each side of the Temple 
(Joseph. B. J. v. 5, § 45 Vitruv. ili. 2). 

Another opinion fixes on the royal porch adjoin- 
ing the Temple, which rose to a total height of 
400 cubits above the Valley of Jehoshaphat (Joseph. 
Ant. xv. 11, § 5, xx. 9, § 7). 

Eusebius tells us that it was from “the pinna- 
cle” (7b rep.) that St. Jumes was precipitated, 
and it is said to have remained until the 4th cen- 
tury (Iduseb. ff. £. ii. 23; Williams, //oly City, ii. 
338). 

Perhaps in any case rd} mrep, means the battle- 
ment ordered by law to be added to every roof. It 
is in favor of this that the word Caunaph is used to 
indicate the top of the Temple (Dan. ix. 27; Ham- 
mond, Grotius, Calmet, De Wette, Lightfoot, //. 
Hebr. on Matt. iv.). H. W. P. 

PUVNON (Jo [darkness, obscurity 2}: bi- 
vév; (Alex. in Gen. dives; Vat. in 1 Chr. dbewwv:] 
Phinon). One of the “dukes ”’ of Edom; that is, 
head or founder of a tribe of that nation (Gen. 
xxxvi. 41; 1 Chr. i. 52). By Eusebius and Je- 
rome ( Onumeasticon, div@y, and “ Fenon”’) the seat 
of the tribe is said to have been at PUNON, one of the 
stations of the Israelites in the Wilderness; which 
again they identify with Phano, “between Petra 
and Zoar,” the site of the famous Roman copper 
mines. No name answering to Pinon appears to 
have been yet discovered in Arabic literature, or 
amongst the existing tribes. 








e 
@ YTOQW: gvdAov xumapicowov: lignum pulcherri- 
mum, 


‘A. , 7 
b 1. F\a=  mrepvyroy : angulus. 
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* PINS. ([Crisrina Pins, Amer. ed., and 
TENT. } 


PIPE (Os9r, chalil). The MWebrew word se 


rendered is derived from a root signifying “ to bore, 
perforate,’”? and is represented with sufficient cor- 
rectness by the English “ pipe ’’ or © flute,” as in 
the margin of 1 K. i. 40. It is one of the simplest 
and therefore, probably, one of the oldest of musi- 
cal instruments, and in consequence of its simplic- 
ity of form there is reason to suppose that the 
“pipe”? of the [Hebrews did not differ materially 
from that of the ancient Mvyptians and Greeks. It 
is associated with the tabret (yh) as an instru- 
ment of a peaceful and social character, just as in 
Shakespeare (J/uch Ady, ii. 3), “I have known 
when there was no musie with him but the drum 
and fife, and now had he rather hear the tabor and 
the pipe’? — the constant accompaniment of merri- 
ment and festivity (Luke vii. 32), and especially 
characteristic of “ the piping time of peace.’”’ ‘The 
pipe and tabret were used at the banquets of the 
Ilebrews (Is. v. 12), and their bridal processions 
(Mishna, Baba metsia, vi. 1), and accompanied the 
simpler religious services, when the young proph- 
ets, returning from the high-place, caught their in- 
spiration from the harmony (1 Sam. x. 5); or the 
pilgrims, on their way to the creat festivals of their 
ritual, beguiled the weariness of the march with 
psalns sung to the simple music of the pipe (Is. 
xxx. 29). When Solomon was proclaimed king the 
whole people went up after him to Gihon, piping 
with pipes (1 K.i. 40). The sound of the pipe 
Was apparently a soft wailing note, which made it 
appropriate to be used in mourning and at funerals 
(Matt. ix. 23), and in the lament of the prophet 
over the destruction of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 36). The 
pipe was the type of perforated wind instruments, 
as the harp was of stringed instruments (1 Mace. 
lit, 45),and was even used in the ‘Temple-choir, as 
appears from Vs. Ixxxvii. 7, where “the players on 
instruments ’’ are properly “ pipers.’’ ‘l'welve days 
in the year, according to the Mishna (Araeh. ii. 3), 
the pipes sounded before the altar: at the slaying 
of the Iirst Passover, the slaying of the Second 
Passover, the first feast-day of the Passover, the 
first feast-day of the Feast of Weeks, and the eight 
days of the Feast of Tabernacles. On the last- 
ineutioned occasion the playing on pipes accom- 
panied the drawing of water from the fountain of 
Siloah (Sueccuh, iv. 1, v. 1) for five and six days. 
The pipes which were played hefore the altar were 
of reed, and not of copper or bronze, because the 
former gave a softer sound. Of these there were 
not less than two nor more than twelve. In later 
times the office of mourning at funerals became a 
profession, and the funeral and death-bed were never 
without the professional pipers or flute-players (@b- 
Antas, Matt. ix. 23), a custom which still exists 
(comp. Ovid, /’ast. vi. 660, “cantabat maestis tibia 
funcribus ’’). It was incumbent on even the poor- 
est Israclite, at the death of his wife, to provide at 
least two pipers and one woman to make lamenta- 
tion. [Music, vol. iii. p. 2039 b.] 

Inu the social and festive life of the Egyptians the 
pipe played as prominent a part as among the He- 
brews. “ While dinner was preparing, the party 


2. WHIO: wrep.: pinnula. 


3. m3: mrep.: summitas. 
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was enlivened by the sound of music; and a band, 
consisting of the harp, lyre, guitar, tambourine, 
double and single pipe, flute and other instruments, 
played the favorite airs and songs of the country "’ 
(Wilkinson, Anc. #y. ii. 222). In the different 
combinations of instruments used im Tgyptian 
bands, we generally find cither the double pipe or 
the flute, and sometimes both; the former being 
played both by men and women, the latter exelu- 
sively by women. ‘The Egyptian single pipe, as 
described by Wilkinson (Ane. Ag. i. 308), was 
“a straight tube, without any increase at the 
mouth; and, when played, was held) with both 
hands. It was of moderate length, apparently not 
exceeding a foot anda half, and many haye been 
found mueh smaller; but these may have belonged 
to the peasants, without meriting a place among 


the instruments of the Mgvptian band... .. Some 
have three, others four holes. .... and some were 


furnished with a small moutRpiece’’ of reed or 
thick straw. This instrument must have been 
something like the Vay, or dervish’s flute, which is 
described by Mr. Lane (.Mod. dg. ii. chap. v.) as 
a simple reed, about 18 inches in length. seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter at the upper ex- 
tremity, and three-quarters of an inch at the lower. 
It is pierced with six holes in front, and generally 
with another hole at the back... .. In the hands 
of a good performer the dy yields fine, mellow 
tones; but it requires much practice to sound it 
well.” The double pipe, which is found as_ fre- 
quently in Igyptian paintings as the single one, 
“consisted of two pipes. perhaps occasionally united 
tovether by a common mouthpiece, aud played each 
with the corresponding band. It was common to 
the Greeks and other people, and, from the mode of 
holding it, received the name of right and left pipe, 
the bin dextra and. sinistra of the Romans: the 
latter had but few holes, and, emitting a deep 
sound, served as a bass. The other had more 
holes, and gave a sharp tone’? (Wilkinson, Ine. /g. 
ii. 309, 310). It was played on chiefly by women, 
who danced as they played, and is imitated by the 
modern Evyptians, in their zenmdra, or double 
reed, a rude instrument, used principally by peas- 
ants and cainel drivers out of doors (id. pp. 311, 
312). In addition to these is also found in the 
earliest sculptures a kind of flute, held with both 
hands, and sometimes so long that the player was 
obliged to stretch his arms to their full length 
while playing. 

Any of the instruments above described would 
have been called by the Hebrews by the general 
term chdalil, and it is not improbable that they 
might have derived their knowledge of them from 
Kivypt. The single pipe is said to have been the 
invention of the Egyptians alone, who attribute it 
to Osiris (Jul. Poll. OQnomast. iv. 10), and as the 
material of which it was made was the lotus-wood 
(Ovid, as. iv. 190, “horrendo lotos adunca sono”) 
there may be some foundation for the conjecture. 
Other materials mentioned by Julius Pollax are 
reed, brass, boxwood, and horn. Pliny (xvi. 66) 
adds silver, and the bones of asses. Bartenora, in 
his note on cArdchim, ii. 3, above quoted, identifies 
the chdlil with the French chalumeau, which is the 
German schalineie and our shaiwm or shal, of 
which the clarionet is a modern improvement. The 
shawm, says Mr. Chappell (Pop. .J/us. i. 35, note 
5), “was played with a reed like the wayte, or 
hautboy, but being a bass instrument, with about 
‘he compass of an octave, had probably more the 
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tone of a bassccn.” This can scarcely be correct, 
or Drayton's expression, “the shriZest shawm " 
(Polyol. iv. 366), would be inappropriate. 

W. A. W. 


* PI’PER, Rev. xviii. 22. [MicvsTREL; 
PIPE. | 


PI’RA (of ék Mepas [Vat., of é Mlpas, Ald 
Rom. Alex. omit]), 1 Esdr. v. 19. Agparcutly 
repetition of the name CAPHLIRA in the former part 
of the verse, 


PYRAM (t RE [perh. fleet as the wild ass]: 
bideov; [Vat. beSwvs] Alex. depaau; [Comp. 
bepau:] Pharan). The Amorite king of Jar- 
south at the time of Joshua's conquest of Canaan 
(Josh. x. 3). With his four confederates he yas 
defeated in the great battle before Gibeon, and 
fled for refuge to the cave at Makkedah, the en- 
trance to which was closed by Joshua’s command. 
At the close of the long day’s slaughter and pur- 
suit, the five kings were brought from their hiding- 
place, and hanged upon five trees till sunset, when 
their bodies were taken down and cast into the care 
‘¢ wherein they had been hid ’* (Josh. x. 27). 


PIR’ATHON (FAY Ww { princely, Ges.]: 


[Vat.] @apadwy: [Rom. “bapabéy;] Alex. @ 
aQwy: Pharathon), ‘sin the land of Epbraiw in 
the mount of the Amalekite; ’’ a place named no- 
where but in Judg. xii. 15, and there recorded 
only as the burial-place of Abdon ben-Hillel the 
Pirathonite, one of the Judges. Its site was not 
known to Eusebius or Jerome; but it is mentioned 
hy the accurate old traveller hap-Parchi as lying 
about two hours west of Shechem, and called Fer’- 
ata (Asher's Benjamin of Tud. ii. 426). Where 
it stood in the 14th century it stands still, andis 
called by the same name. It was reserved for Dr. 
Robinson to rediscover it on an eminence about 4 
mile and a half south of the road from Jaffa by 
Hablch to Nublis, and just six miles, or two hours, 
from the last (Robinson, iii. 134). 

Of the remarkable expression, ‘the mount (a 
mountain district) of the Amalekite,’’ no explana- 
tion has vet been discovered heyond the probable 
fact that it commemorates a very early settlement 
of that roving people in the highlands of the coun- 
try. 

Another place of the same name probably existed 
near the south. But beyond the mention of Pita- 
RATHONT in 1 Mace. ix. 50, no trace has been 
found of it. G. 


PIR’ATHONITE CPAP and » mye 
[patr. see above]: Sapadwvelrns, bapadwrel, ek 
bapabay: Pharathonites), the native of, or dwell- 
er in, Piratuonx. Two such are named in the 
Bible. 1. (Sapadwirns (Vat. -ver-).] Abdon ben- 
Hitel Gludg. xii. 13, 15), one of the minor judges 
of Israel. In the oricival the definite article is 
present, and it should be rendered “the Pir 
thonite.”’ 

2. [dapadwrl (Vat. -ver), ex bapadwy: Phara- 
thonites, Pharatonites.| From the same _ place 
eune * Benainh the Pirathonite of the children of 
Ephraim,”’ captain of the eleventh monthly courss 
of David's army (1 Chr. xxvii. 14) and one of the 
king’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 80; 1 Chr. xi. 31) 

G. 


PISGAH ee with the def. artic 
[the part, piece}: daoryd, in Deut. iii. 17, xxxiv 








PISGAH 


l, and in Joshua; elsewhere 7d AcAakevsevoy % Or 
h Aakeuvyh: Phasga). An ancient topographical 
name which is found, in the Pentateuch and Josh- 
ua only, in two connections. 


' ee 

1. The top, or head, of the Pisgah (57 WN), 
Num. xxi. 20, xxiii. 14; Deut. iii. 27, xxxiv. 1. 

2. Ashdoth hap-Pisyah, perhaps the springs, or 
roots, of the Pisvah, Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; Josh. 
xii. 3, xiii. 20. 

The latter has already been noticed under its 
own head. [AsmpoTu-PisGau.}] Of the former 
_ but little can be said. “The Pisgah ” must have 
been a mountain range or district, the same as, or 
o part of that called the mountains of Abarim 
(comp. Deut. xxxii. 49 with xxxiv. 1). It lay on 
the east of Jordan, contiguous to the field of Moab, 
and immediately opposite Jericho. The field of 
Zophim was situated on it, and its highest point 
or summit — its “ head ’* — was the Mount Nebo. 
If it was a proper name we can only conjecture that 
it denoted the whole or part of the range of the 
highlands on the east of the lower Jordan. In the 
late Targums of Jerusalem and Pseudojonathan, 
Pisgah is invariably rendered by aenatha,? a term 
in common use fora hill. It will be observed that 
the LXX. also do not treat it as a proper name. 
On the other hand Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomas- 
ticon, ** Abarim,” * lasga’’) report the name as 
existing in their day in its ancient locality. Mount 
Abarim and Mount Nabau were pointed out on the 
road leading from Livias to Heshbon (2. e. the 
Wady Hesban), still bearing their old names, and 
close to Mount Phogor (Peor), which also retained 
its name, whence, says Jerome (a quo), the contig- 
uous region was even then called Phasgo. ‘This 
connection between Phogor and Phasgo is puzzling, 
and suggests a possible error of copyists. 

No traces of the name Pisgah have been met 
with in later times on the east of Jordan, but in 
the Arabic garb of Ras el-Feshkah (almost identi- 
eal with the Hebrew Rosh hap-Pisgah) it is at- 
tached to a well-known headland on the north- 
western end of the Dead Sea, a inass of mountain 
bounded on the south by the Wady en-Nar, and 
on the north by the Wady Sidr, and on the north- 
ern part of which is situated the great Mussulman 
sanctuary of Neby Misa (Moses). ‘This associa- 
tion of the names of Moses and Pisgah on the west 
side of the Dead Sea— where to suppose that 
Moses ever set foot would be to stultify the whole 
narrative of his decease — is extremely startling. 
No explanation of it has yet been offered. Cer- 
tainly that of M. De Saulcy and of his translator,¢ 
that the Ras el-Feshkah is identical with Pisgah, 
cannot be entertained. Against this the words of 
Deut. iij. 27, Thou shalt not go over this Jordan,” 
are decisive. 

IIad the name of Moses alone existed here, it 
might with some plausibility be conceived that the 
reputation for sanctity had been at some time, 
during the long struggles of the country, transferred 
from east to west, when the original spot was out 
of the reach of the pilgrims. But the existence of 











@ The singular manner in which the LXX. trans- 
lators of the Pentateuch have fluctuated in’ their 
renderings of Pisezah between the proper name and the 
appe.lative, leads to the inference that their Lebrew 
text was different in some of the passages to ours. 
Mr. W. A. Wright has suggested that iu the latter 


vases they may have read MDD tor qo, 


| along the range of Taurus. 
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the name Feshkah — and, what is equally curious, 
its non-existence on the east of Jordan — seems to 
preclude this suggestion. [NEBo, Mounr, Amer. 
ed. | G. 


PISID’IA (Mictdla: Pisidia) wasa district of 
Asia Minor, which cannot be very exactly defined. 
But it may be described sufficiently by saying that 
it was to the north of PAMPuYLTA, and stretched 
Northwards it reached 
to, and was partly included in, Paryora, which 
was sitnilarly au indefinite district, though far more 
extensive. Thus ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA was some- 
times called a Phrygian town. ‘The occurrences 
which took place at this town give a great interest 
to St. Paul's first visit to the district. He passed 
throush Visidia twice, with Barnabas, on the first 
missionary journey, #7. ¢. both in going from PERGA 
to Iconium (Acts xiii. 13, 14, 51), and in return- 
ing (xiv. 21, 24, 25; compare 2 ‘Tim. iti. 11). It 
is probable also that he traversed the northern part 
of the district, with Silas and ‘Timotheus, on the 
second missionary journey (xvi. 6): but the word 
Pisidia does not occur except in reference to the 
former journey. The characteristics both of the 
country and its inhabitants were wild and rugged 5 
and it is very likely that the Apostle encountered 
here some of those “ perils of robbers ’’ and “ perils 
of rivers’? which he mentions afterwards. His 
routes throngh this region are considered in detail 
in Life and Epp. of St. Paul (2d ed. vol. i. pp- 
197-207, 240, 241), where extracts from various 
travellers are given. J.S. II. 


PISON (JS [streaming, current, Ges.]: 
[Rom. digdv; Alex.] berowv: Phison), One of 
the four “heads”? into which the stream flowing 
throuch Eden was divided (Gen. ii. 11). Nothing 
is known of it; the principal conjectures will be 
found under Even [vol. i. p. 656 £.]. 


PISPAH (MEDD [capansion]: daca; 
[ Vat. daca: | Phaspha). An Asherite: one of 


the sons of Jether, or Ithran (1 Chr. vii. 38). 


PIT. Inthe A. V. this word appears with a 
figurative as well as a literal meaning. It passes 
from the facts that belong to the outward aspect of 
Palestine and its cities to states or regions of the 
spiritual world. With this power it is used to rep- 
resent several [ebrew words, and the starting point 
which the literal meaning presents for the spiritual 
is, in cach case, a subject of some interest. 


1. Shédl (Sinwi), in Num. xvi. 30, 33; Job 
xvii. 16. Here the word is one which is used only 
of the hollow, shadowy world, the dwelling of the 
dead, and as such it has been treated of under 
18 Bon om 


2. Shachath (TW). Here, as the root TW 
shows, the sinking of the pit is the primary thought 
(Gesen. Thes. s. v.). It is dug into the earth 
(Ps. ix. 15, exix. 85). A pit thus made and then 
covered livltly over, served as a trap by which ani- 
mals or men might be ensnared (Ps. xxxv. 7). It 





from Dox, 1, word which they actually translate by 
Aatevew in Ex. xxxiv. 1, 4, Deut. x. 1. 

b Probably the origin of the marginal reading of 
the A. V. the hill.” 

c Sce Do Saulcy’s Voyage, etc., and the notes to ii 
60-66 of the English edition. 
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‘hus became a type of sorrow and confusion, from | equivalent of bér rather than beer. The pit of ths 
which a man could not extricate himself, of the {abyss is asa dungeon. It is opened with a key 
vreat doom which comes to all men, of the dreari- (Rev. ix. 1, xx. 1). Satan is cast into it, aaa 
ness of death (Job xxxiii, 18, 24, 28, 50). To | prisoner (xx. 3). E. H. P. 

«vo down to the pit,” is to die without hope. It PITCH (MEY, TT, 75D : wloon: pir). 


is the penalty of evil-doers, that) from) which the, ae ; 
rivhteous are delivered by the hand of God. |The three Hebrew terms above given all represent 


the same object, namely, mineral pitch or asphalt, 
3. Bor (WB). In this word, as in the cog-lin its different aspects: zepheth (the zif?t of the 
nate Berr, the special thought is that of a pit or | modern Arabs, Wilkinson, Anc. £g. ii. 120) in its 
well dng for water (Gesen. hes. s. v.). The pro- | liquid. state, from a root signifying ‘to flow;” 
cess of desynonymizing which goes on in all lan- | chémdr, in its solid state, from its red color, though 
guages, seems to have confined the former to the | also explained in reference to the manner in which 
state of the well or cistern, dug into the rock, but |it boils up (the former, however, being more con- 
no lonver filled with water. ‘Thus, where the sense in | sistent with the appearance of the two terms in 
both eases is figurative, and the same English word is | juxtaposition in Ix. ii. 3; A. V. “pitch and 
used, we have pit (bear) connected with the * deep slime”); and copher, in reference to its use in 
water,” the watertlood,”’ * the deep”’ (Vs. Ixix. 15), l overlaying wood-work (Gen. vi. 14). Asphalt is an 
‘opaque, itiflammable substance, which bubbles up 
a ee Tae Patents i from subterranean fountains in a liquid state, and 
miry chu: (Ps. x1. 2). ‘Its dre ariest feature |S: hardens by exposure to the air, but readily melts 
that there is + To water’ in it (Zech. ix, 11). Se | under the influence of heat. In the latter state 
ar the idea involved las been rather that of nilsery lit. is very tenacious, and was used as a cement in 
and despair than of death. But in the phrase ‘jie of mortar in Babylonia (Gen. xi. 3; Strab. 
“they that go down to the pit” (WB), it becomes | Avi. p. 743; Herod. i. 179), as well as for coating 
the outsides of vessels (Gen. vi. 14; Joseph. B. J. 
iv. 8, § 4), and particularly for making the papy- 
rus boats of the Egyptians water-tight (Ex. ii 3; 
Wilkinson, ii. 120), ‘The Babylonians obtained 
their chief supply from springs at Is (the modern 
Hit), which are still in existence (Herod. 1. 179). 
The Jews and Arabians got theirs in large quanti- 
ties from the Dead Sea, which hence received its 
elassical name of Lacus Asphaltites. The latter 
was particularly prized for its purple hue (Plin. 
xxviii. 23). In the early ages of the Bible the 
slime-pits (Gen, xiv. 10), or springs of asphalt, 
is always implied in it a thought of scorn and eon- | ¥ETe apparent in the Vale of Siddim, at the south- 
demnation. ‘This too had its origin apparently in eh end of the sea. They are now concealed through 
the use made of the exeavations, which had_ either 'the submergence of the plain, and the asphalt 
never been wells, or had lost the supply of water. probably forms itself nto a crust on the bed of the 
The prisoner in the land of his enemies, was left to lake, whence It Js dislodged by earthquakes or 
perish in the pit (ddr) (Zech. ix. 11). The greatest other causes. Early writers describe the masses 
of all deliverances is that) the captive exile is re- thus thrown up on the surface of the lake as of 
leased from the slow death of starvation ino it | Y¢FY considerable SIZE (Joseph. B. J. iv. 8, § 4; 
(shaehath, Is. li, 14). The history of Jeremiah, Fac. Hist. v. 6; Diod. Sic. ii. 48). This 1S Tow @ 
cast into the dungeon, or pit (ddr) Ger. xxxviii. 6, | TAPE Occurrence (Robinson, /tes. i. 517), though 
9), let down into its depths with cords, sinking into small pieces may constantly be picked up on the 
the filth at the bottom (here also there is no water), | Sheres. The inflammable nature of pitch is noticed 
with death by hunger staring him in the faee, |! Is. xxxiv. 9. W. L. B. 
shows how terrible an instrument of punishment | PITCHER.* The word “ pitcher’ is used in 
was such a pil. ‘The condition of the Athenian | A. V. to denote the waterJjars or pitchers with one 
prisoners in the stone quarries of Syracuse (Thue. lor two handles, used chiefly by women for carrying 
vii. 87), the Persian punishment of the od8os | water, as in the story of Rebecca (Gen. xxiv. 15-20; 
(Ctesias, Pers. 48), the oubliettes of medieval | but see Mark xiv. 13; Luke xxii. 10).6 This prac- 
prisons present instances of cruelty, more or less | tice has been and is still usual both in the Fast 
analogous. It isnot strange that with these associ- [and elsewhere. ‘The vessels used for the purpose 
ations of material horror clustering round, it should | are generally carried on the head or the shoulder. 
have myolved more of the idea of a place of punish- |The Bedouin women commonly use _skin- bottles 
ment for the haughty or unjust, than did the sheo/, | Such was the bottle” carried by Hagar (Gen. 
the grave. xxi. 14; Harmer, Obs. iv. 246; Layard, Nin. ¢ 
In Rev. ix. 1,2, and elsewhere, the “ bottomless | Bab. p. 578; Roberts, Sketches, pl. 164;  <Ar- 
pit,” is the translation of 7d @péap ris aBiacov. | Vieux, Trav. p. 203; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. 
The A. V. has rightly taken gpéap here as the |i. 351). 


only once a “ pitcher ” (Lam. iv. 2), where it is joined 


while in pit (F732), there is nothing but the 


even more constantly than the svnonyms already 
noticed (Sheol, Shachath), the representative of the 
world of the dead (liz. xxai.v 14. 16, xxxii. 18, 24; 
Ps. xxviii. 1, exit. 7). There may have been two 
reasons for this transfer. 1. The wide, deep exea- 
vation became the place of burial. ‘The “ graves 
were set in the sides of the pit’ (ber) (iz. Xxxii. 
24). ‘To one looking into it it was visibly the 
home of the dead, while the vaguer, more mys- 
terions Sheol carried the thoughts further to an in- 
visible home. 2. The pit, however, in this sense, 
was never sitnply equivalent to burial-place. There 








al. TD: USpia: hydria, lagena; akin to Sanskrit Q 
= itl nm an earthen vessel (Ges. 522). 
kut and xéBos. Also “barrel” (1 K. xvii. 12, xvii. |e wr, ( ) 


83). (Ges. p. 660; Kichholf, Vergleich. der Sprachen, p. 3. In N. T. KEpaHLOV, twice only : Mark xiv. 18, la 
219.) gena: Luke xxii. 10, amphora,. 
b * Hence the owner of the guest-chamber was ~he 
2. a3 and 550: dyyctov: vas; A.V. ‘bottle,’ | more readily Known, as pointed out in note a, vol if 
_ p. 1375. H. 











PITHOM 


The same word cad is used of the pitchers em- 
ployed by Gideon's 300 men (Judg. vii. 16), where 
the use made of them marks the material. Also 
the vessel (A. V. “ barrel”’) in which the meal of 
the Sareptan widow was contained (1 K. xvii. 12), 
and the “barrels? of water used by [lijah at Mount 
Carmel (xviii. 33). [BArrer, Amer. ed.] It is 
also used figuratively of the life of man (Kecl. xii. 
6). (Fountain; Mevictxr.] It is thus prob- 
able that earthen vessels were used by the Jews as 
they were by the Egyptians for containing both 
liquids and dry provisions (Birch, Ane. Pottery, i. 
43). In the view of the Fountain of Nazareth 
{vol. i. p. 838], may be seen men and women with 
pitchers which scarcely differ from those in use in 
fyypt and Nubia (Roberts, Sketches, plates 29, 
164). The water-pot of the woman of Samaria 
was probably one of this kind, to be distinguished 
from the much larger amphore of the marriage- 
feast at Cana. [Fountain; Crusk: DBotrrur; 
FLAGon; Por. ] I. W. P. 


PI’THOM (=hal> [see below]: Ted; [Alex. 


T1Ow ps: ] Phithom), one of the store-cities built by 
the Israelites for the first oppressor, the Pharaoh 
‘which knew not Joseph” (Ix. i. 11). In the 
Heb. these cities are two, Pithom and Raamses: 
the LXX. adds On, as a third. It is probable 
that Pithom lay in the most eastern part of Lower 
Egypt, like Raamses, if, as is reasonable, we sup- 
pose the latter to be the Ramescs mentioned else- 
where, and that the Israelites were occupied in 
public works within or near to the land of Goshen. 
Herodotus mentions a town called Patumus, TMa- 
TOULOS, which seems to be the same as the ‘Thoum 
or ‘Thou of the /éénerary of Antoninus, probably 
the military station Thohu of the Notte. 
Whether or not Patumus be the Pithom of 
Scripture, there can be little doubt that the name 
is identical. ‘The first part is the same as in Bu- 
bastis and Bu-siris, either the definite article mas- 
culine, or a possessive pronoun, unless indeed, with 
Brugsch, we read the M¢yptian word “abode” DPA, 
and suppose that it commences these names. [PI- 
BESETH.] The second part appears to be thie 
name of ATUM or TUM, a divinity worshipped 
at On, or Heliopolis, as well as Ra, both being 
forms of the sun [ON], and it is noticeable that 
Thoum or Thou was very near the Tleliopolite 
nome, and perhaps more anciently within it, and 
that a monument at Advo-Keshey?d shows that the 
worship of Heliopolis extended along the valley of 
the Canal of the Red Sea. As we find Thoum and 
Patamus and Rameses in or near to the land of 
Goshen, there can be no reasonable doubt that we 
have here a correspondence to Pithom and Raam- 
ses, and the probable connection in both cases with 
Heliopolis confirms the conclusion. It is remark- 
able that the Coptic version of Gen. xlyi. 28 men- 
tions Pithom for, or instead of, the Herodpolis of 
the LXX. The Hebrew reads, “ And he sent 
Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct his face 
unto Goshen; and they came into the land 
of Goshen.’ Ifere the LXX. has, xaé’ ‘Hpdwy 


wéAw, eis Ynv ‘Payecon, but the Coptic, 2c 


some PRaKr Dem NnKsgs 
NMP ARE.CCH. Whether Patumus and Thoum 


be the same, and the position of oneor both, have yet 
to be determined, before we can speak positively as to 
che Pithom of Exodus. Terodotus places ’atumus 
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in the Arabian nome upon the Canal of the Red Ses 
(i. 48). The Jéinerary of Antoninus puts Thou 5¢ 
Roman miles from Heliopolis, and 48 from Pelu- 
sium; but this seems too far north for Patumus, 
and also for Pithom, if that place were near Leli- 
opolis, as its name and connection with Raamses 
seem to indicate. Under Ranmses is a discussion 
of the character of these cities, and of their im- 
portance in Egyptian history. [RAMESsKs. ] 
c hk. 8. P. 

* Chabas (Voyage dun Eyypticn, p. 286) sug- 
gests the probable identity of Péthom and the 
Htham of Vix. xiii. 20: the initial p» being simply 
the mascnline sinvular of the article in M¢yptian. 
But this seems to eall for two cities or towers of 
the same name, in the same general locality, since 
there is good reason for placing the Pithom of Ex. 
i. 11, to the west of Raamses. The children of Is- 
rael would naturally assemble for the exodus at the 
point nearest the eastern desert; and their place of 
rendezvous was Raamses; nor would they be likely 
to encamp near a fortified city such as Pithom was. 
In his Welanges Egypt. ii. 154, M. Chabas gives 
at length the arguments for the identification of 
Pithom with the Patumus of Herodotus, and with 
the ruins of Adoo-Kesheyd. A thorough archieo- 
logical exploration of the Delta alone could deter- 
mine these localities with certainty. This we may 
hope for when M. Mariette shall have finished his 
most rewarding work in the Nile valley. The Pata- 
mus of Herodotus lay upon the canal that joined the 
Nile to the Bitter Lakes, and the sweet-water ca- 
nal of Lesseps, by restoring fertility to the ancient 
Goshen, and inviting thither a permanent popula- 
tion, may give occasion for discoveries that shall 
illustrate and confirm the history of Israel in 
Key pt. J. PP. T. 

PYTHON (PWNS [harmless, Viirst]: 60d; 
fin ix. 41, Vat. Sin. badov:) Phithon). One of 


the four sons of Micah, the son of Meribbaal, or 
Mephibosheth (1 Chr. vill. 35, ix. 41). 


PLAGUE, THE. The disease now called the 
Plavue, which has ravaged EKeypt and neighboring 
countries in modern times, is supposed to have pre- 
vailed there in former ages. Manetho, the Ngyp- 
tian historian, speaks of “a very great plague *’ in 
the reign of Semempses, the seventh king of the 
first dynasty, B. c. cir. 2500. The difficulty of de- 
termining the character of the pestilences of ancient 
and medieval times, even when carefully described, 
warns us not to conclude that every such mention 
refers to the Plague, especially as the cholera has, 
sinee its modern appearance, been almost as severe 
au scourve to Kgypt as the more fiumous disease, 
which, indeed, as an epidemic seems there to have 
been succeeded by it. Moreover, if we adinit, as 
we Inust, that there have been anciently pestilences 
very nearly resembling the modern Plague, we must 
still hesitate to pronounce any recorded pestilence to 
he of this class unless it be described with some 
distinguishing particulars. 

The Plague in recent times has not extended far 
beyond the Turkish empire and the kingdom ot 
Persia. It has been asserted that Egypt is its cra- 
dle, but this does not seem to be corroborated hy 
the later history of the disease. It is there both 
sporadic and epidemic: in the first form it has ap- 
peared almost annually, in the second at rarer in- 
tervals. Asan epidemic it takes the character of 
a pestilence, sometimes of the greatest severity. 
Our subsequent remarks apply to it in this fom. 
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It is a much-vexed question whether it is ever 
endemic: that such is the case is favured by its 
rareness since sanitary measures have been en- 
forced. 

The Plague when most severe usually appears 
first on the northern coast of Egypt. having previ- 
ously broken out in Turkey or North Africa west 
of Evypt. [t ascends the river to Cairo, rarely 
going much further. Thus Mr. Lane has observed 
that the creat plogue of 1835 « was certainly intro- 
duced from “Turkey? (Medern Equptions, oth ed. 
p. 3, note 1). It was first noticed at Alexandria, 
ascended to Cairo, and further to the southern part 
of Eyypt, a few cases having occurred at Thebes; 
and it “extended throughout the whole of Fgypt, 





PLAGUE, THE 
Several Hebrew words are translated “ pest 


lence” or “plague.” (1.) 251, properly “de 
struction,’’ hence “a plague; ’? in LXX. commonly 
Oavuros. It is used with a wide signification for 
different pestilences, being employed even for mur- 
rain in the account of the plague of murrain (Ex 
ix. 3). (2.) Nya, properly “death,’’ hence “a 
deadly disease, pestilence.’’? Gesenius compares the 
Schwourzer Tod, or Black Death, of the middle 
ages. (3.) FJAQ and +TERD, properly anything 
‘with which people are smitten, especially by God, 
i therefore a playue or pestilence sent by Him. (4.) 
ALI2, “ pestilence” (Deut. xxxii. 24, A. V. “de 














thoueh its ravages were not great in the southern | a : : 
parts” (/bid.). The mortality is often enormous, |Struction’’; Ps. xei. 6, “the pestilence [that] walk- 
and Mr. Lane remarks of the plague just men- | ¢th in darkness ’’), and perhaps also 2%), if we 
i ve SS Ww > ~wAL ‘ ler 3 =~ . ° ° * >. 

tioned: -¢1t destrosed not less than eighty thou- go jowy Gesenius, instead of reading with the A. V. 


sand persons in Cairo, that is, one-third of the pop- 
. : “ - 9° ese 

ulation; and far more, | believe, than two hundred |“ destruction,” in Hos. xiii. 14. (5.) FE a prop- 
thousand in all Fevpt? (/bi.).¢ The writer was |erly ‘a flame,” hence “a burning fever,” “a 


in Cairo on the last’ oceasion when this pestilence | plague “* (Deut. xxxit. 24; Hab. iii. 5, where it 


Ss ( SON» > Ss * 7 He ° s ° 
visited Teeypt, in the summer of 1843, when the | cass with “27). It is evident that not one of 
deaths were not numerous, although, owine to the | a ‘ : ‘ 
: 2 ; . _, : these words can be considered as designating by 
Government's posting a sentry at each house in’. 7 7 Uo, : 2 ‘ 
: lits signification the Plague. Whether the disease 


which any one lad died of the disease, to enforce . : 
; ; jbe mentioned must be judged from the sense of pas- 


quarantine, there was much concealment, and the Soi at ven tieieniise OF ORNS 
saves, bot tr sens ‘ds. 
number was not accurately known (Mrs. Poole, {7 


Luglishwoman th Reapt, Wi. 82-50). Although| Those pestilences which were sent as_ special 
since then Egypt has been free from this scourge, |judyments, and were either supernaturally rapid in 
Benghiizee (Hesperides), in the pashalie of ‘Tripoli. their effects, or in addition directed against par- 
was almost depopulated by it during part of the} tieular culprits, are beyond the reach of human in- 





years 1860 and J86l. Te generally appears in 

Eevpt in midwinter, and lasts at most for about 
¥} 

six Mmontlis. 


The Placue is considered to be a severe kind of 


typhus, accompanied by buboes. Like the cholera 
it is most violent at the first outbreak, causing 
almost instant death; later it may last three days, 
and even longer, but usualy it is fatal in a few 
hours. It has never been suceessfully treated ex- 
cept in) isolated cases or when the epidemic has 
seemed to have worn itself out. Depletion and 
stimulants have been tried, as with cholera, and 
stimulants with far better results. Great. diflerence 
of opinion has obtained as to whether it is conta- 
gious or not. Instances have, however, occurred in 
which no known cause except contagion could have 
conveyed the discase. 

In noticing the places in the Bible which might 
he supposed to refer to the Plague we must bear in 
niund that, unless some of its distinetive character- 
istics are menUoned, it is not safe to infer that this 
disease is intended. 

In the narrative of the Ten Placues there is, as 
we point out helow [p. 2042, ¢], none correspond- 
ine to the modern Plague. The plague of boils has 
indeed some resemblance, and it might be urged 
that, ag in other cases known scourges were sent 
(their nviraculous nature being shown by their oppor- 
ture occurrenee and their intense character), so In 
this case a disease of the country, if indeed the Plague 
anciently prevailed in Eyvpt, might have been em- 
ploved. Yet the ordinary Plague would rather exceed 
in severity this infliction than the contrary, which 
seems fatal to this supposition. [PLAGUES, ‘TILE 
TEN.] 





@ A curious story connected with this plague is 


Given in the notes (of Mr. Lane) to the Thousand and 
One Nights, ch. iii. 


quiry. But we also read of pestilences which, al- 
though sent as judgments, have the characteristics 
of modern epidemics, not being rapid beyond nature, 
nor directed against individuals. Thus in the re- 
markable threatenings in Leviticus and Deuteron- 
omy, pestilence is spoken of as one of the enduring 
judements that were gradually to destroy the dis- 
| obedient. This passage in Leviticus evidently refers 
to pestilence in besieged cities: “ And I will bring 
a sword upon you, that shall avenge the quarrel of 
[my] covenant: and when ye are gathered together 
within vour cities, I will send the pestilence among 
you: and ye shall be delivered into the hand of the 
enemy" (xxvi. 20). Famine in a besieged city 
would oceasion pestilence. A special disease may 
he indicated in the parallel portion of Deuteronomy 
(xxviii. 21): +* The Lorp shall make the pestilence 
cleave unto thee, until he for “it '’] have consumed 
‘thee from off the land whither thou goest to possess 
it." The word rendered * pestilence’? may, how- 
‘ever, have a eeneral signification, and comprise ca- 
lamities mentioned afterwards, for there follows an 
enumeration of several other diseases and similar 
scourges (xxviii. 21, 22). The first disease here 
mentioned, has been supposed to be the Plague 
(Bunsen, Bibelicerk). It is to be remembered that 
“the botch of Egypt *' is afterwards spoken of (27), 
by which it is probable that ordinary boils are in- 
tended, which are especially severe in Eevpt in the 
present day, and that later still “all the diseases of 
Kevpt’’ are mentioned (60). It therefore seems 
unlikely that so grave a disease as the Plague, if 
‘then known, should not be spoken of in either of 
these two passages. In neither place does it seem 
certain that the Plague is specified, though, in the 
one, if it were to be in the land it would fasten 
upon the population of besieged cities, and in the 
other, if then known, it would probably be alluded 
to as a terrible judgment in an enumeration of dir 
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eases. The notices in the prophets present the same 
difficulty; for they do not seem to afiord sufficiently 
positive evidence that the Plague was known in 
those times. With the prophets, as in the Penta- 
teuch, we must suppose that the diseases threatened 
or prophesied as judgments must have been known, 
or at least called by the names used for those that 
were known. ‘T'wo passages might seein to be ex- 
plicit. In Amos we read, “I have sent among you 
the pestilence after the manner of Egypt: your 
young men have I slain with the sword, and have 
taken away your horses; and T have made the stink 
of your camps to come up unto your nostrils”? (Am. 
iv. 10). Here the reference is perhaps to the death 
of the firstborn, for the same phrase, “after the 
manner of Egypt,” is used by Isaiah (x. 24, 26), 
with a reference to the Kxodus, and perhaps to the 
oppression preceding it; and an allusion to past his- 
tory seems probable, as a comparison with the over- 
throw of the cities of the plain immediately follows 
(Am. iv. 11). The prophet Zechariah also speaks 
of a plague with which the Egyptians, if refusing 
to serve God, should be smitten (xiv. 18), but the 
name, and the description which appears to apply 
to this scourge, seem to show that it cannot be the 
Plague (12). 

Hezekiah’s disease has been thought to have 
been the plague, and its fatal nature, as well as the 
mention of a boil, makes this not improbable. On 
the other hand, there is no mention of a pestilence 
among his people at the time. 

There does not secin, therefore, to be any dis- 
tinct notice of the Plague in the Bible, and it: is 
most probable that. this can be accounted for by 
supposing either that no pestilence of antiquity in 
the [ast was as marked in character as the modern 
Plague, or that the latter disease then {frequently 
broke out there as an epidemic in crowded cities, 
instead of following a regular course. 

(See Russell's Vatural History of Aleppo ; Clot- 
Bey, De lu Peste, and Apercu Général sur l' Egypte, 
li. 348-350.) R.S. P. 


PLAGUES, THE TEN. In considering 
the history of the Ten Plagues we have to notice 
the place where they occurred, and the occasion on 
which they were sent, and to examine the narrative 
of each judyment, with a view to ascertain what it 
was, and in what manner Pharaoh and the Egyp- 
tians were punished by it, as well as to see if we 
can trace any general connection between the several 
judyments. 

[. The Place. — Although it is distinctly stated 
that the plagues prevailed throughout Egypt, save, 
in the case of some, the Israelite territory, the land 
of Goshen, yet the descriptions seem principally 
to apply to that part of Egypt which lay nearest 
to Goshen, and more especially to “ the field of 
Zoan,” or the tract about that city, since it seems 
almost certain that Pharaoh dwelt in Zoan, and 
that territory is especially indicated in Ps. Ixxviii. 
43. That the capital at this time was not more 
distant from Rameses than Zoan is evident from 
the time in which a messave could be sent from 
Pharaoh to Moses on the occasion of the Exodus. 
The descriptions of the first and second plavues 
seem especially to refer to a land abounding in 
streams and lakes, and so rather to the lower than 
to the upper country. We must therefore look 
eapecially to Lower Egypt for our illustrations, 
while bearing in mind the evident prevalence ef 
she plagues throughout the land. 
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II. The Occasion. — When that Pharaoh whe 
seems to have been the first oppressor was dead, 
God sent Moses to deliver Israel, commanding him 
to gather the elders of his people toyvether, and to 
tell them his comission, It is added, “ And they 
shall hearken to thy voice: and thou shalt come, 
thou and the elders of Israel, unto the king of 
Eevpt, and ye shall say unto him, The Lorp God 
of the Hebrews hath met with us: and now let us 
go, we beseech thee, three days’ journey into the 
wilderness, that we may sacrifice to the Lorp our 
God. And Tam sure that the king of Evypt will 
not let you vo, no, not by a mighty hand. And I 
will streteh out my hand, and smite Eyvpt with 
all my wonders which FE will do in the midst 
thereof: and after that he will let you go” (x. iii. 
18-20). From = what follows, that the Israelites 
should borruw jewels and raiment, and © spoil 
Keypt’? (21, 22), it seems evident that they were 
to leave as if only for the purpose of sacrificing ; 
but it will be seen that if they did so, Pharaoh, by 
his armed pursuit and overtaking them when they 
had encamped at the close of the third day's jour- 
ney. released Moses from his envavement. 

When Moses went to Pharach, Aaron went with 
him, because Moses, not) judying himself to be 
cloquent, was dithdent of speaking to Pharaoh. 
* And Moses said before the Lonp, Behold, 1 [am] 
of uncircumeised lips, and how shall Pharaoh 
hearken unto me? And the Lorp = said unto 
Muses, See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh: 
and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet‘? (lex. 
vi. 30, vii. 1; comp. iv. 10-16). We are therefore 
to understand that even when Moses speaks it is 
rather by Aaron than himself. It is perhaps wor- 
thy of note that in the tradition of the lxodus 
Which Manetho gives, the calamities preceding the 
event are said to have been caused by the king's 
consulting an Evyptian prophet; for this suggests 
a course which Pharaoh is likely to have adopted, 
rendering it probable that the mavicians were sent 
for as the priests of the gods of the country, so 
that Moses was exalted by contrast with these vain 
objects of worship. We may now examine the 
narrative of each plague. 


HT. The Pligues.—1. The Plaque of Blood 
When Moses and Aaron came before Pharaoh, a 
miracle was required of them. Then Aaron’s rod 
begame “a serpent’? (A. V.), or rather ‘a croco- 


diie” (JY). Its being changed into an aniinal 
reverenced by all the [yzyptians, or by some of 
them, would have een an especial warning to 
Pharaoh. The Egyptian magicians called by the 
king produced what seemed to be the same wender, 
yet Aaron's rod swallowed up the others (vii. 3-12). 
This passage, taken alone, would appear to indicate 
that the magicians sueceeded in working wonders, 
but, if it is compared with those others relating 
their opposition on the occasions of the first three 
plagues, a contrary inference seems more reason- 
able. In this case the expression, “ they also did 
in Jike manner with their enchantments'’ (11) is 
used, and it is repeated in the cases of their scem- 
ing success on the occasions of the first plague 
(22), and the second (viii. 7), as well as when they 
failed on the occasion of the third plane (18). 
A comparison with other passaves strenethens us 
in the inference that the mavicians succeeded 
merely by juguling. [Macic.] Yet, even if they 
were able to produce a.y real effects hy magic, « 
broad distinction should be drawn between the 
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general and powerful nature of the wonders wrought 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron and their partial 
and weak imitations. When Pharaoh had refused 
to let the Israelites go, Moses was sent again, and, 
on the second refusal, was commanded to smite 
upon the waters of the river and to turn them and 
all the waters of EKeypt into blood. The miracle 
Was to be wrought when Pharaoh went forth in the 
morning tothe river. Its general character is very 
remarkable, for not only was the water of the Nile 
sinitten, but all the water, even that in vessels, 
throushout the country. The fish died, and the 
river stank. The Exyptians could not drink of it, 
and digeved around it for water. This plague 
appears to have lasted seven davs, for the account 
of it ends, « And seven days were fulfilled, after 
that the Lorp had smitten the river’ (vil. 13-25), 
and the narrative of the second plague inmedi- 
utely follows, as though the other had then ceased. 
Some diflieulty has been occasioned by the mention 
that the Eeyptians digged for water, but it is not 
stated that they so wained what they sought, 
although it may be conjectured that only the water 
that was seen was smitten, In order that the nation 
should not perish. This plague was doubly hu- 
miliating to the religion of the country, as the Nile 
was held sacred, as well as some kinds of its fish, 
not to speak of the crocodiles, which probably were 
destroyed. It may have been a marked reproof for 
the cruel ediet that the Israclite children should 
be drowned, and could searcely have fuiled to strike 
guilty cousciences as such, though Pharaoh does 
not seem to have been alarmed by it. He saw 
what was probably an initation wrought by the 
magicians, who accompanied him, as if he were 
enyviged in some sacred rites, perhaps connected 
with the worship of the Nile. Events having 
some resemblance to this are mentioned by an- 
cient writers: the most. remarkable is related by 
Manetho, according to whom it was said that, in 
the reign of Nephereheres, seventh king of the 
Id dynasty, the Nile flowed mixed with honey for 
eleven days. Some of the historical notices of the 
earliest dynasties seem to be of very doubtful 
authenticity, and Manetho seems to treat this one 
as a fable, or, perhaps as a tradition. Nepher- 
cheres, it must be remarked, reigned several hundred 
years before the exodus. ‘Those who have endeav- 
ored to explain this plague by natural causes, have 
referred to the changes of color to which the Nile 
is subject, the appearance of the Red Sea, and the 
so-called rain and dew of blood of the Middle 
Aves; the last two occasioned by small fungi of 
very rapid growth. But such theories do not 
explain why the wonder happened at a time of year 
when the Nile is most clear, nor why it killed the 
fish and made the water unfit to be drunk. These 
are the really weighty points, rather than the 
change into blood, which seems to mean a change 
into the semblance of blood. ‘The employment 
of natural means in effecting a miracle is equally 
seen in the passage of the Red Sea; but the 
Divine power is proved by the intensifying or ex- 
tending that means, and the opportune occurrence 
of the result, and its fitness for a great moral 
purpose. 

2. The Plague of Frogs. — When seven days 
had passed after the smiting of the river, Pharaoh 
vas threatened with another judgment, and, on 
his refusing to let the Israelites go, the second 
plague was sent. The river and all the open waters 
xf Egypt brought forth countless frogs, which not 
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only covered the land, but filled the houses, even 
in their driest parts and vessels, for the ovens and 
kneading-troughs are specified. The magicians 
again had a seeming success in their opposition; 
yet Pharaoh, whose very palaces were filled by the 
reptiles, entreated Moses to pray that they might 
be removed, promising to let the Israelites go; but, 
on the removal of the plague, again hardened his 
heart (vii. 25, viii. 1-15). This must have been 
an especially trying judgment to the Egyptians, as 
frogs were included among the sacred animals, 
probably not among those which were reverenced 
throughout Egypt, like the cat, but in the second 
class of local objects of worship, like the crocodile. 
The frog was sacred to the goddess HEKT, who 
is represented with the head of this reptile. In 
hieroglyphics the frog signifies “ very many,” “mil- 
lions,’’ doubtless from its abundance. In the 
present day frogs abound in Egypt, and in the 
summer and autumn their loud and _ incessant 
croaking in all the waters of the country gives 
soine idea of this plague. They are not, however, 
heard in the spring, nor is there any record, ex- 
cepting the Biblical one, of their having been 
injurious to the inhabitants. It must be added 
that the supposed cases of the same kind elsewhere, 
quoted from ancient authors, are of very doubtful 
authenticity. 


3. The Plague of Lice.— The account of the 
third plague is not preceded by the mention of any 
warning to Pharaoh. We read that Aaron was 
commanded to stretch out his rod and smite the 
dust, which became, as the A. V. reads the word, 
“Jice’’ in man and beast. The magicians again 
attempted opposition; but, failing, confessed that 
the wonder was of God (viii. 16-19). There is 
much difficulty as to the animals meant by the 


term £22. The Masoretic punctuation is 022, 
which would probably make it a collective noun 


with © formative; but the plural form O39 
also occurs (ver. 16 [Hleb. 12]; Ps. ev. 31), of 


which we once find the singular 72 in Isaiah (li. 
6). It is therefore reasonable to conjecture that 


the first form should be punctuated (32, as the 
defective writing of O°DD; and it should also be 


observed that the Samaritan has O°32. The 
LXX. has cxvipes, and the Vulg. sciniphes, woe 
quitoes, mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 95), and Philo 
(De Vita AMosis, i. 20, p. 97, ed. Mang.), as trou- 
blesome in Egypt. Josephus, however, makes the 


CID lice (Ant. ii. 14, § 3), with which Bochart 
avrees (/lieroz. ii. 572 ff.). The etymology is 
doubtful, and perhaps the word is Egyptian. The 
narrative does not enable us to decide which is the 
more probable of the two renderings, excepting, 
indeed, that if it be meant that exactly the same 
kind of animal attacked man and beast, mosquitoes 
would be the more likely translation. In this case 
the plague does not seem to be especially directed 
against the superstitions of the Egyptians: if, how- 
ever, it were of lice, it would have been most dis- 
tressing to their pricsts, who were very cleanly. 
apparently, like the Muslims, as a religious duty. 
In the present day both mosquitoes and lice are 
abundant in Egypt: the latter may be avoided, 
but there is no escape from the former, which an 
so distressing an annoyance that an increase of 
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them would render life almost insupportable to 
beasts as well as men. 

4. The Plague of Flies. —In the case of the 
fourth plague, as in that of the first, Moses was 
commanded to meet Pharaoh in the morning as he 
came forth to the water, and to threaten him with 
a judgment if he still refused to give the Israelites 
leave to go and worship. He was to be punished 


by ay; which the A.V. renders “swarms [of 


flies],’” “‘a swarm [of flies],”’ or, in the margin, 
‘6a mixture [of noisome beasts].’’ These creatures 
were to cover the people, and fill both the houses 
and the ground. Here, for the first time, we reat 
that the land of Goshen, where the Israelites dwelt, 
was to be exempt from the placue. So terrible was 
it that Pharaoh granted perniission for the Isracl- 
ites to sacrifice in the land, which Moses reftsed to 
do, as the K¢vptians would stone his people for 
sacrificing their “abomination.”” Then Pharaoh 
gave them leave to sacrifice in the wilderness, pro- 
vided they did not go far; but, on the plague being 
removed, broke his agreement (viii. 20-32). The 


proper meaning of the word 27, is a question 


of extreme difficulty. The explanation of Josephus 
(Ant. ii. 14, § 3), and almost all the [[ebrew com- 
mentators, is that it means “a mixture,’’ and here 
designates a mixture of wild animals, in accordance 


with the derivation from the root 27), “he 


mixed.’ Similarly, Jerome renders it omne genus 
muscarum, and Aquila mdupua The LXX., 
however, and Philo (Ve Vita Mosis, i. 23, ii. 101, 
ed. Mang.) suppose it to be a dog-tly, cuvduvia. 
The second of these explanations seems to be a 
compromise between the first. and the third. It is 
almost certain, from two passayes (Itx. viii. 29, 31; 
Hebrew, 25, 27), that a single creature is intended. 
If so, what reason is there in favor of the LXX. 
rendering? = Oedmann (berm. Sammlungen, ii. 
150, ap. Ges. Thes. s. v.) proposes the blatta orten- 
dalis, a kind of beetle, instead of a dog-fly; but 
Gesenius objects that this creature devours things 
rather than stings men, whereas it is evident that 
the animal of this plague attacked or at least an- 
noyed men, besides apparently injuring the land. 
From Ps. Ixxviii. 45, where we read, “ He sent the 


S71, which devoured them,”’’ it must have been 


a creature of devouring habits, as is observed by 
Kalisech (Comment. on aod. p. 138), who sup- 
ports the theory that a beetle is intended. ‘The 
‘¢yptian language might be hoped to give us a 
clew to the rendering of the LAX. and Philo. In 
hieroglyphics a fly is Al‘, and a bee SUB, or 
KHEB, SIT and KIL being interchangeable, in 
different dialects; and in Coptic these two words are 


confounded in AAG, AC, 2.8, 22-4, 


musca, apis, scarabeus. We can therefore only 
judge from the description of the plague; and here 
Gesenius seems to have too hastily decided against 
the rendering ‘ beetle,’’ since the beetle sometimes 
attacks men. Yet our experience does not bear 
out the idea that any kind of beetle is injurious to 
man in Egypt; but there is a kind of gad-tly found 
n that country which sometimes stings men, 
though usually attacking beasts. The difficulty, 
however, in the way of the supposition that a 
stinving fly is meant is that all such flies are, like 
‘his one, plagues to beasts rather than men; and 
‘f we conjecture that a fly is intended, perhaps it 
is more reasonable to infer that it was the common 
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fly, which in the present day is probably the most 
troublesome insect in Egypt. ‘That this was a 
more severe plague than those preceding it, appears 
from its effect on Pharaoh, rather than from the 
mention of the exemption of the Israelites, for it 
ean scarcely be supposed that the earlier plagues 
affected them. As we do not know what creature 
is here intended, we cannot say if there were any 
reference in this case to the Evyptian religion 
Those who suppose it to have been a beetle micht 
draw attention to the «reat reverence in which 
that insect was held among the sacred animals, 
and the consequent distress that the Egyptians 
would lave felt at destroving it, even if they did 
so unintentionally. As already noticed, no insect 
is now so troublesome in Egypt as the common fly, 
and this is not the case with any kind of beetle, 
which fact, from our eeneral conclusions, will be 
seen to favor the evidence for the former. In the 
hot season the flies not only cover the food and 
drink, but they torment the people by settling on 
their faces, and especially round their eyes, thus 
promoting ophthalnia. 

5. The Plague of the Murrain of Beasts. — Pha- 
raoh was next warned that, if he did not let the 
people go, there should be on the day following “a 
very grievous murrain,’’ upon the horses, asses, 
camels, oxen, and sheep of Iteypt, whereas those of 
the children of Israel should not die. This came 
to pass, and we read that “all the cattle of Egypt 
died: but of the cattle of the children of Israel died 
not one.” Yet Pharaoh still continued obstinate 
(Iex. ix. 1-7). It is to be observed that the ex- 
pression “all the cattle ' cannot be understood to 
be universal, but only general, for the narrative of 
the plague of hail shows that there were still at a 
later time some cattle left, and that the want of 
universal terms in Ilebrew explains this seeming 
difliculty. ‘The mention of camels is important, 
since it appears to favor our opinion that the Pha- 
raoh of the [exodus was a foreigner, camels appa- 
rently not having been kept by the Eeyptians of 
the time of the Pharaohs. ‘This plague would have 
been a heavy punishment to the Heyptians ag fall- 
ing upon their sacred animals of two of the kinds 
specified, the oxen and the sheep; but it would have 
been most felt in the destruction of the greatest 
part of their useful beasts. In modern times mur- 
rain is not an unfrequent visitation in Evypt, and 
is supposed to precede the plague. The writer wit- 
nessed a very severe murrain in that country in 
1842, which lasted nine months, during the latter 
half of that year and the spring of the following 
one, and was succeeded by the plague, as had been 
anticipated (Mrs. Poole, Lnglishivoman in Hgypt, 
ii. 32,1. 59, 114). %¢A very grievous murrain,’ 
forcibly reminding us of that which visited this 
same country in the days of Moses, has prevailed 
during the last three months’? —the letter is 
dated October 18th, 1842 —, ‘and the already dis- 
tressed peasants feel the calamity severely, or rather 
(I should say) the few who possess cattle. Among 
the rich men of the country, the loss has been 
enormous. During our vovage up the Nile” in 
the July preceding, ‘we observed several dead cows 
and buffiloes lying in the river, as [ mentioned in 
a former letter; and some friends who followed us, 
two months after, saw many on the banks; indeed, 
up to this time, great numbers of cattle are dying 
in every part of the country" (/d. i. T14, 115). 
The similarity of the calamity in character is re- 
markably in contrast with its difference in dure 
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tion: the miraculous murrain seems to have been 
as sudden and nearly as brief as the destruction of 
the first-born (though far less terrible), and to have 
therefore produced, on ceasing, less effiet than 
other plagues upon Pharaoh, nothing remaining to 
be removed, 

6. Lhe Pligue of Boils. — The next judgment. 
appears to have been preceded by no warning, ex- 
cepting indeed that, when Moses publicly sent it 
abroad in Egypt, Pharaoh might no doubt have 
repented at the last moment. We read that Moses 
and Aaron were to take ashes of the furnace, and 
Moses was to © sprinkle it toward the heaven in 
the sieht of Pharaoh.’ It was to become ‘small 
dust ° throuchout Eevpt, and “be a boil breaking 
forth (with} blains upon man, and upon beast.”’ 
This aceordingly came to pass. The magicians 
how once more seem to have attempted opposition, 
for it is related that they «could not stand before 
Moses because of the boil: for the boil was upon 
the magicians, and upon all the Egyptians.’’ Not- 
withstanding, Pharaoh still refused to let the Israel- 
ites go (ix. 8-12). This plague may be supposed 
to have been either an infliction of boils, or a pes- 
tilence like the plague of moderna times, which is 
an extremely severe kind of typhus fever, accom- 
panied by swellings. (PLAGUE.] The former is, 
however, the more likely explanation, since, if the 
plague had been of the latter nature, it probably 
would have been less severe than the ordinary pes- 
tilence of Egypt has been in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, whereas with other plagues which ean be 
illustrated frome the present phenomena of Egypt, 
the reverse is the ease. That this plague followed 
that. of the murrain seems, however, an argument on 
the other side, and it may be asked whether it is 
not likely that the creat pestilence of the country, 
probably known in antiquity, would have been one 
of the ten plagues; but to this it may be replied 
that it is more probable, and in accordance with the 
whole narrative, that extraordinary and unexpected 
wonders should be efleeted than what could be par- 
alleled in the history of Egypt. ‘The tenth plague, 
moreover, is so much like the great) Egyptian dis- 
ease in its suddenness, that it might rather be come 
pared to it if it were not so wholly miraculous in 
every respect as to be beyond the reach of human 
inquiry. The position of the magicians must be 
noticed as indicative of the gradation of the 
plagues: at first they succeeded, as we suppose, by 
deception, in imitating what was wrought by 
Moses, then they failed, and acknowledged the 
finver of God in the wonders of the Hebrew 
prophet, and at last they could not even stand he- 
fore him, being themselves smitten by the plague 
he was commissioned to send. 

7. The Plague of Hail. — The account of the 
seventh plague is preceded by a warning, which 
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ground.” Thus man and beast were emitten, 
and the herbs and every tree broken, save in the 
land of Goshen. Upon this Pharaoh acknowledged 
his wickedness and that of his people, and the 
righteousness of God, and promised if the 

were withdrawn to let the Israelites go. Then 
Moses went forth from the city, and spread out his 
hands, and the plague ceased, when Pharaoh, sup- 
ported by his servants, again broke his promise 
(ix. 13-35). The character of this and the follow- 
ing plagues must be carefully examined, as the 
warning seems to indicate an important turning- 
point. The ruin caused by the hail was evidently 
far greater than that effected by any of the ear- 
lier plagues; it destroyed men, which those others 
seem not to have done, and not only men buat 
beasts and the produce of the earth. In this case 
Moses, while addressing Pharaoh, openly warus 
his servants how to save something from the ca- 
lamity. Pharaoh for the first time acknowledges 
his wickedness. We also learn that his people 
joined with him in the oppression, and that at this 
time he dwelt ina city. Hail is now extremely 
rare, but not unknown, in Egvpt, and it is inter- 
esting that the narrative seems to imply that it 
sometimes falls there. Thunder-storms  oecur, 
but, though very loud and accompanied by rain 
and wind, they rarely do serious injury. We do 
not remember to have heard while in Egypt of 4 
person struck by lightning, nor of any ruin ex 
cepting that of decayed buildings washed down by 
rain. 

8. The Plaque of Locusts. — Pharaoh was now 
threatened with a plague of locusts, to begin the 
next day, by which everything the hail lad lef 
was to be devoured. This was to exceed any like 
visitations that had happened in the time of the 
kine’s ancestors. At last Pharaoh's own servants, 
who had before supported him, remonstrated, for 
iwe read: & And Pharaoh's servants said unto him, 
; How long shall this man be a snare unto us? let 
the men go, that they may serve the Lorn ther 
God: knowest thou not yet that Egypt is de 
stroyed?’’ Then Pharaoh sent for Moses and 
Aaron, and offered to let the people go, but refused 
when they required that all should go, even with 
their flocks and herds: “ And Moses stretched forth 
his rod over the land of Egypt, and the Lorp 
brought an east wind upon the land all that day, 
and all [that] night; [and] when it was morning, 
the east wind brought the locusts. And the le- 
custs went up over all the land of Egypt, and rested 
jin all the coasts of Egypt: very grievous [were 
i they]; before them there were no such locusts as 
‘they, neither after them shall be such. For they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the 
land was darkened; and they did eat every herb of 
the land, and all the fruit of the trees which tbe hail 














Moses was commanded to deliver to Pharaoh, re-| had left: and there remained not any green thing 
specting the terrible nature of the plagues that} in the trees, or in the herbs of the field, through 
were to ensue if he remained obstinate. And first all the land of Egypt.’ Then Pharaoh hastily 
of all of the hail it is said, “ Behold, to-morrow | sent for Moses aud Aaron and confessed his sip 
about this time, [ will cause it to rain a very ' against God and the Israelites, and begged them 
grievous hail, such as hath not been in Egypt since to forgive him. Now therefore firgive, I pray 
the foundation thereof even until now.’ He was. thee, my sin only this once, and intreat the LonD 
then told to collect his cattle and men into shelter, | your God, that He may take away from me this 
for that everything hailed upon should die. Ac-! death only.” Moses accordingly prayed. «And 
wordingly, such of Pharaoh's servants as “ feared} the Lorn turned a mighty strong west wind, 
the Loxp,” brought in their servants and cattle! which took away the locusts, and cast them inte 
from the field. We read that “Moses stretched the Red Sea; there remained not one locust in 

forth his rod toward heaven: and the Lorp sent the coasts of Egypt.” The plague being removed, 
tbunder and haii, and the fire ran along upon the | Pharaoh again would not let the people go (x: 1- 
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20). This plague has not the unusual nature of 
the one that preceded it, but it even exceeds it in 
severity, and so occupies its place in the gradation 
of the more terrible judgments that form the later 
part of the series. [ts severity can be well under- 
stood by those who, like the writer, have been in 
Egypt ina part of the country where a flight of 
locusts has alighted. In this case the plague was 
greater than an ordinary visitation, since it ex- 
tended over a far wider space, rather than because 
it was more intense; for it is impossible to imagine 
any more complete destruction than that always 
caused by a swarm of locusts. So well did the 
people of Egypt know what. these creatures eflected, 
that, when their coming was threatened, Pharaoh's 
servants at once remonstrated. In the present day 
locusts suddenly appear in the cultivated land, 
coming from the desert in acoluinn of great length. 
They tly rapidly across the country, darkening the 
air with their compact ranks, which are undis- 
turbed by the constant attacks of kites, crows, and 
vultures, and making a strange whizzing sound 
like that of fire, or many distant wheels. Where 
they alight they devour every green thing, even 
stripping the trees of their leaves. Rewards are 
offered for their destruction, but no labor can 
seriously reduce their numbers. Soon they con- 
tinue their course, and disappear gradually in a 
short time, leaving the place where they have been 
a desert. We speak from recollection, but we are 
permitted to extract a careful description of the 
effects of a flight of locusts from Mr. Lane’s man- 
uscript notes. Ife writes of Nubia: « Locusts not 
unfrequently commit dreadful havoc in this coun- 
try. In my second voyage up the Nile, when  be- 
fore the village of Boostan, a little above [breem, 
many locusts pitched upon the boat. ‘They were 
beautifully variegated, yellow and blue. In the 
following night a southerly wind brought other 
locusts, in immense swarms. Next morning the 
air was darkened by them, as by a heavy fall of 
snow; and the surface of the river was thickly 
scattered over by those which had fallen and were 
unable to rise again. Great numbers came upon 
and within the boat, and alighted upon our 
persons. ‘They were different from those of the 
preceding day; being of a bright yellow color, 
vith brown marks. The desolation they made was 
areadful. In four hours a field of young dural 
[millet] was cropped to the ground. In another 
field of durah more advanced only the stalks were 
left. Nowhere was there space on the ground to 
set the foot without treading on many. <A field 
of cotton-plants was quite stripped. Even the 
acacias along the banks were made bare, and palm- 
trees were stripped of the fruit and leaves. Last 
night we heard the creaking of the sakiyehs [water- 
wheels], and the singing of women driving the 
cows which turned them: to-day not one sikiyeh 
was in motion, and the women were going about 
howling, and vainly attempting to frighten away 
the locusts. On the preceding day [ had preserved 
two of the more beautiful kind of these creatures 
with a solution of arsenic: on the next day some 
of the other locusts afe them almost entirely, 
poisoned as they were, unseen by me till they had 
nearly finished their meal. On the third day they 
were less numerous, and gradually disappeared. 
Locusts are eaten by most of the Bedawees of 
Arabia, and by some of the Nubians. We atea 
few, dressed in the most approved manner, being 
atripped of the legs, wings, and head, and fried in 
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butter. They had a flavor somewhat like that of 
the woodcock, owing to their food. The Arabs 
preserve them as a conmmon article of provision by 
parboiling them in salt and water, and then dry- 
ing them in the sun.” 


The parallel passages in the prophecy of Joel 
form a remarkable commentary on the description 
of the placue in Exodus, and a few must be here 
quoted, for they describe with wonderful exactness 
and vigor the devastations of a swarm of locusts. 
“Blow ye the trumpet in’ Zion, and sound an 
alarm in my holy mountain: let all the inhabitants 
of the land tremble: for the day of the Lop 
cometh, for [it is] nigh at hand; a day of darkness 
and of gloominess, 2 day of clouds and of thick 
darkness, as the morning spread upon the moun- 
tains: a great people and a strong; there hath not 
been ever the like, neither shall be any more after 
it, [even] to the years of many generations. A 
fire devoureth before them; and behind them a 
tlame burneth: the land [is] as the garden of 
Iden before them. and behind, a desolate wilder- 
ness: yea, and nothing shall escape them. The 
appearance of them [is] as the appearance of horses ; 
and as horsemen, so shall they run. Like the 
noise of chariots on the tops of the mouutains shall 
they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that de- 
voureth the stubble, asa strong people set in battle 
array. . . . . They shall run like mighty 
men: they shall climb the wall like men of war, 
and they shall march every one on his ways, and 
they shall not break their ranks. . 0... 
The earth shall quake before them; the heavens 
shall tremble: the sun and the moon shall be 
dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining ” 
(ii. 1-5, 7, 10; sce also 6, 8, 9, 11-25; Rev. ix. 
1-12). Here, and probably also in the parallel 
passage of Rev., locusts are taken as a type of a 
destroying army or horde, since they are more ter- 
rible in the devastation they cause than any other 
creatures. 


9. The Plague of Darkness. — After the plague 
of locusts we read at once of a fresh judgment. 
* And the Lorp said unto Moses, Stretch out thine 
hand toward heaven, that there be darkness over 
the land of Egypt, that [one] may feel darkness. 
And Moses stretched forth his hand toward heavens 
and there was a thick darkness in all the land of 
Keypt three days: they saw not one another, neither 
rose any from his place for three days: but all the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings.” 
Pharaoh then yvave the [sraclites leave to ¢o if only 
they left their cattle, but when Moses required that 
they should take these also, he again refused (x. 21 
29). The expression we have rendered, ‘that [one] 
may feel darkness,” according to the A. V. in the 
margin, where in the text the freer translation 
«darkness [which] may be felt’? is given, has oc- 
easioned auch difficulty. The LXX. and Vulg. 
vive this rendering, and the moderns generally fol- 
low them. It has been proposed to read * and they 
shall grope in darkness,” by a slight change of ren- 


dering and the supposition that the particle 2 is 


understood (Kalisch, Comm. on Lx. p. 171). it is 
unreasonable to argue that the forcible words of the 
A.V. are too strony for Semitic phraseology. The 
difficulty is, however, rather to be solved by a con- 
sideration of the nature of the plague. 1t has been 
illustrated by reference to the Samoom and the hot 
wind of the Khamiaseen. The former is a sand- 
storm which occurs in the desert, seldom lasting, 
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according to Mr. Lane, more than a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes (JVod. fg. 5th ed. p. 2): 
but for the time often causing the darkness of twi- 
lieht, and atteeting man and beast. Mrs. Poole, on 
Mr. Lane's authority, has deseribed the Samoom as 
follows: “ The *Samooi,’ which is a very violent, 
hot. and almost. suffocating wind, is of more rare 
occurrence than the Khamaseen winds, and of 
shorter duration: its continuance being more brief 
I proportion to the intensity of its parching heat, 
umd the impetuosity of its course. Its direction is 
venerally from the southeast, or south-southeast. 
It is commonly preceded by a fearful calm. As it 
approaches, the atmosphere assumes a yellowish 
hue, tinged with red; the sun appears of a deep 
bloud color, and gradually Lecomes quite concealed 
before the hot blast is felt in its full violence. The 
sand and dust raised by the wind add to the gloom, 
and increase the painful effects of the heat and 
rarity of the air. Respiration becomes uneasy, per- 
spiration seems to be entirely stopped; the tongue 
is dry, the shin parched, and a prickling sensation 
is expericuced, as if caused by eleetrie sparks. It 
is sometimes impossible fora person to remain erect, 
on account of the foree of the wind: and the sand 
and dust oblige all who are exposed to it to keep 
their eyes closed. It, is, however, most. distressing 
when it overtakes travellers in the desert. My 
brother encountered at Koos, in Upper Egypt, a 
sunoom which was said to be one of the most 
violent ever witnessed. It lasted less than half an 
hour, and a very violent sameom seldom continues 
longer. My brother is of opinion that, although it 
is extremely distressing, it can never prove fatal, 
unless to persons already brought almost to the 
point of death by disease, fatigue, thirst, or some 
other cause. ‘The poor camel seems to sufter from 
it equally with his master: and will often lie down 
with his back to the wind, close his eves, stretch 
out his long neck upon the ground, and so remain 
until the storm has passed over (/nglishwoman 
an fegypt, 1. 96,97). The hot wind of the Kha- 
miiseen usually blows for three days and nichts, 
and carries so munch sand with it, that it produces 
the appearance of a yellow fog. It thus resembles 
the Samoom, though far less powerful and far less 
distressing in its eflvets. It is not. known to cause 
actual darkness; at least the writer's residence in 
Vetypt afforded no example either on experience or 
hearsay evidence. By a confusion of the Samoom 
and the Khamaseen wind it has even been supposed 
that a Samoons in its utmost violence usually lasts 
three days (Naliseh, Com. a. p. 170), but this is 
an error. ‘The plague may, however, have been an 
extremely severe sandstorm, miraculous in its vio- 
lence and its duration, for the length of three days 
does not make it natural, since the severe storms 
are always very brief. Perhaps the three days was 
the imit, as about the longest period that the peo- 
ple could exist without leaving their houses, It has 
been supposed that this plague rather caused a su- 
pernatural terror than actual suffering and loss, but 
this is by no means certain. The impossibility of 
moving about, and the natural fear of darkness 
which affeets beasts and birds as well ag men, as in 
a total eclipse, would have caused suffering, and if 
the plague were a sandsterm of unequaled severity, 
it would have produced the conditions of fever by 
its parching heat, besides causing much distress of 
other kinds. An evidence in favor of the wholly 
supernatural character of this plague is its preced- 
ing the last judgment of all, the death of the first- 
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born, as though it were a terrible foreshadowing at 
that vreat calamity. 

10. The Death of the Firstborn. — Before the 
tenth plague Moses went to warn Pharaoh. “ And 
Moses said, Thus saith the Lorp, About midnight 
will [ go out into the midst of Egypt: and all the 
firstborn in the Jand of Egypt shall die, from the 
firstborn of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, 
even unto the firstborn of the maidservant that [is] 
behind the mill; and all the firstborn of beasts. 
And there shall be a great cry throughout all the 
land of egypt, such as there was none like it, nor 
shall be like it any more.’ He then foretells that 
Pharaoh's servants would pray him to go forth. 
Positive as is this declaration, it seems to have been 
a conditional warning, for we read, ‘ And he went 
out from Pharaoh in heat of anger,’’ and it is added, 
that God said that Pharaoh would not  hearken to 
Moses, and that the king of Egvpt still refused to 
let Israel go (xi. 4-10). The Passover was thea 
instituted, and the houses of the Israelites sprinkled 
with the blood of the victims. The firstborn of the 
Fevptians were smitten at midnight, as Moses had 
forewarned Pharaoh. “And Pharaoh rose up in 
the night, he, and all his servants, and all the 
Ieeyptians; and there was a great cry in Egypt; 
for [there was] not a house where [there was] not 
one dead’? (xii. 30). The clearly miraculous na- 
ture of this plague, in its severity, its falling upon 
man and beast, and the singling out of the first- 
born, puts it wholly beyond comparison with any 
natural pestilence, even the severest recorded in his- 
tory, whether of the peculiar Egyptian Plague, or 
other like epidemics. The Bible affords a paralled 
in the smiting of Sennacherib’s army, and still 
more closely in some of the punishments of mu 
murers in the wilderness. The prevailing customs 
of Egypt furnished a curious illustration of the nar- 
rative of this plague to the writer. “It is well 
known that many ancient Egyptian customs are 
yet observed. Among these one of the most prom 
inent is the wailing for the dead by the women of 
the household, as well as those hired to mourn. In 
the great cholera of 1848 I was at Cairo. This 
pestilence, as we all know, frequently follows the 
course of rivers. ‘Thus, on that occasion, it as- 
cended the Nile and showed itself in great strength 
at Boolak, the port of Cairo, distant from the city 
i mile and a half to the westward. For some days 
it did not traverse this space. Every evening at 
sunset, if was our custom to go up to the terrace 
on the roof of our house. There, in that calm, 
still time, | heard each night the wail of the women 
of Boolik for their dead borne along in a great wave 
of sound a distance of two miles, the lamentation ofa 
city stricken with pestilence. So,when the firstborm 
were smitten, ‘there was a great cry in Egypt.” 

The history of the ten plagues strictly ends with 
the death of the firstborn. The pursuit and the 
passage of the Red Sea are discussed elsewhere. 
[Exopvus, THE; Rep SEA, PASSAGE OF.] Here 
it is only necessary to notice that with the event 
last mentioned the recital of the wonders wrought 
in Egypt concludes, and the history of Israel as & 
separate people begins. 

Having examined the narrative of the ten plagues, 
we can now speak of their general character. 

In the first place, we have constantly kept in 
view the arguments of those who hold that the 
playues were not miraculous, and, while fully ad- 
mitting all the illustration that the physical history 
of Egypt has afforded us, both in our own observ® 
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tion and the observation of others, we have found 
no reason for the naturalistic view in a single in- 
stance, while in many instances the illustrations 
from known phenomena have been so different as 
to bring out the mniraculous element in the narra- 
tive with the greatest force, and in every case that 
element has been necessary, unless the narrative be 
deprived of its rights as historical evidence. Yet 
more, we have found that the advocates of a natu- 
ralistic explanation have been forced by their bias 
into a distortion and exaggeration of natural phe- 
nomena in their endeavor to find in them an expla- 
nation of the wonders recorded in the Bible. 

In the examination we have made it will have 
been seen that the Biblical narrative has been 
illustrated by reference to the phenomena of Egypt 
and the manners of the inhabitants, and that, 
throughout, its accuracy in minute particulars has 
been remarkably shown, to a devree that is suffi- 
cient of itself to prove its historical truth. This 
in a narrative of wonders is of no small impor- 
tance. 

Respecting the character of the plagues, they 
were evidently nearly all miraculous in time of 
occurrence and degree rather than essentially, in 
accordance with the theory that God generally 
employs natural means in producing miraculous 
effects. ‘They seem to have been sent as a series 
of warnings, each being somewhat more severe than 
its predecessor, to which we see an analogy in the 
warnings which the providential government of the 
world often puts before the sinner. The first 
plague corrupted the swect water of the Nile and 
slew the fish. The second filled the land with 
frogs, which corrupted the whole country. The 
third covered man and beast with vermin or other 
annoying insects. ‘The fourth was of the same 
kind and probably a yet severer judyment. With 
the fifth plague, the murrain of beasts, a loss of 
property bezan. ‘The sixth, the plague of boils, 
was worse than the earlier plagues that had affected 
man and beast. The seventh plague, that of hail, 
exceeded those that went before it, since it de- 
stroyed everything in the field, man and beast and 
herb. ‘The eighth plague was evidently still more 
grievous, since the devastation by locusts must 
have been far more thorough than that by the hail, 
and since at that time no greater calamity of the 
kind could have happened than the destruction of 
all remaining vegetable food. The ninth plague 
we do not sufficiently understand to be sure that 
it exceeded this in actual injury, but it is clear 
from the narrative that it must have caused great 
terror. The last plague is the only one that was 
general in the destruction of human life, for the 
effects of the hail cannot have been comparable to 
those it produced, and it completes the climax, 
unless indeed it be held that the passave of the 
Red Sea was the crowning point of the whole 
series of wonders, rather than a separate miracle. 
In this case its maznitude, as publicly destroying 
the king and his whole army, might even surpass 
that of the tenth plague. 

The gradual increase in severity of the plagues 
is perhaps the best key to their meaning. They 
secm to have heen sent as warnings to the op- 
pressor, to afford him a means of seeing God’s will 
and an opportunity of repenting before Exypt was 
ruined. It is true that the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart is a mystery which St. Paul leaves unex- 
plained, answering the objector, “« Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God?’ (Rom. 
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ix. 20). Yet the Apostle is arguing that we have 
no right to question God's righteousness for not 
having mercy on all, and speaks of his long-suffer- 
ing towards the wicked. ‘The lesson that Pha- 
raoh’s career teaches us seems to be, that there are 
men whom the most signal juduments do not affect 
so ay to cause any lasting repentance. In this re- 
spect the after-history of the Jewish people is a com- 
inentary upon that of their oppressor. BR. S. P. 

* In studying the ten plagues of Egypt two 
points must be kept distinctly in view: (1) their 
reality, and (2) their judicial character. Were 
these plagues actual occurrences? Were they 
divine judgments? Ewald, who admits a general 
foundation of fact for the story as given in Exodus, 
nevertheless regards it as the growth of successive 
(traditions, finally redacted many centuries after 
the event. “ Iverything in this story is on a 
coherent and sublime plan, is grand and instruct- 
ive, excites and satisfies the mind. It is like a 
divine drama, exhibited on earth in the midst of 
real history; to be regarded in this light, and to 
be treasured accordingly. Not that we hereby 
assert, that this story does not on the whole ex- 
hibit the essence of the event as it actually hap- 
pened. For the sequel of the narrative shows that 
Pharaoh did not voluntarily allow the people to 
vo; and we cannot form too exalted an idea of 
Moses. But we do insist that the story as it now 
is cannot have been drawn up before the era or 
the great Prophets’ (//istory of Israel, Marti 
neau’s trans., i. 488). In answer to this theory 
of a late composition of the story, Mr. Poole 
(supra) has aptly remarked that the minute accu- 
racy of the Biblical narrative in its references to 
‘zypt is a signal proof of its historical truth. 
Admitting the general analogy of the plagues with 
the phenomena of the country, the knowledge of 
the physical features of Egypt, its soil, climate, pro- 
ductions, natural history, and meteorology, which 
the author of this narrative exhibits, is such as 
could have heen gained only by a personal resi- 
dence in Egypt, and argues a personal observation 
of the events described. Moreover this narrative 
occurs in a book which exhibits thronghout the 
personal familiarity of its author with the customs 
of Itrypt, religious, social, and domestic, with its 
cities and forts, its laws and institutions, its super- 
stitions and modes of worship, its arts and manu- 
factures; and this knowledge, revealing itself in a 
merely incidental way, is so much the stronger 
evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the account given by Moses. 

But [wald’s theory finds also a positive refuta- 
tion in the institution of the Passover. He him- 
self traces this observance back to the time of 
Joshua. “About this time, many customs cer- 
tainly first received proper lerai sanction, which, 
though closely connected with the existing religion, 
possessed more popular importance for the fully 
established community; as the Feast of the Pass- 
over, in commemoration of the deliverance out of 
Egypt; and circumcision, as marking every male 
member of the community. Not without reason 
does the earliest narrator make Gilgal the scene of 
the first general circumcision, and likewise of the 
first Passover. At Gilgal near the Jordan, doubt- 
less, many in still later days loved to keep the 
Passover; being more forcibly reminded by the 
sight of the Jordan of the triumphant entry into 
Canaan, of the previous adventures in the desert, 
and of the deliverance out of Egypt’? (Ewald, 
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Hist. of Israec, ii. 34). Thus Ewald distinctly 
admits that, as far back as the time of Joshua, 
the Passover was observed, to commemorate the 
deliverance out of Egypt. The Passover is a 
perpetual witness for the Exodus. But the Pass- 
over contains features so unnatural, so remote 
in themselves from mere imagination or invention, 
that one cannot conceive of their origin except in 
some fact of actual occurrence. This is true espe- 
cially of the time and manner of killing the lamb, 
and the sprinkling of the blood on the side posts 
and the upper door-post of the houses. As the 
ubservance itself witnesses for the departure out 
of Eevpt, so do these unique features of it witness 
for the faets which are recorded as having attended 
its own institution. But the tenth decisive plague 
wis only the culmination of a series, and the whole 
narrative must stand or fall together. The plagues 
were actual occurrences. 

Were they also divine judgments? Upon this 
point Ewald again says (vol. i. p. 484), “ Among 
the ten plagues by which Pharaoh is ultimately 
coerced into compliance, eicht are nothing more 
than extraordinary calamities of such a kind as 
may occur in any country, but most frequently 
and easily in the swampy northern portion of 
Kevpt (only that, in connection with this history, 
they are to be viewed in that terrible light in which 
the locusts are regarded by Joel), and are arranged 
in an appropriate advance in severity: frogs out of 
the water, mosquitoes as if swarming from the 
dust, dogflies, murrain among the cattle, a kind 
of blains, hail, locusts, darkness .  .  . © The 
whole constitutes a very Egyptian picture, indeed 
more so than the separate details: in no nation 
was the observation and the fear of extraordinary 
atmospheric and other natural phenomena so early 
and carefully developed as in Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians are heaten by the true God in and through 
their own faith — that is the fundamental thought 
of the whole.” Now it is this fundamental thought, 
sustained hy certain special features of phenomena 
in other respects natural, that gives to these calam- 
ities the character of divine judgments. They 
came in rapid succession, apparently at unusual 
seasons, and all point toward one end. They come 
and go at the word or prayer of Moses, and are 
even announced by him beforehand in terms of 
warning. At first they are feebly imitated or 
simulated by the magicians, but their resources 
soon come to an end. In several instances the 
Israelites are exempted from the plague that smites 
everything around them. These peculiarities can- 
not be accounted for by the operation of natural 
causes: and, “where natural power is pushed be- 
yond natural limits, the event is just as miracu- 
lous as where the power is wholly unknown to 
nature.’ The manifestation of supernatural power 
within the sphere of phenomena peculiar to Eeypt 
was the more impressive as a proof that the God 
of the Hebrews had supreme dominion over all 
natural and spiritual powers in Egypt also. This 
Pharaoh himself at last acknowledged. 


@ An eutirely different word in Hebrew (though 
Identical in English) from the name of the son of 
Adam, which is /debel. 

b For instance, from the mountain between Zeb- 
dany and Baalbec, half an hour past the Roman 
bridge. 

c * For the situation of “the plain of Ono” see 
Robinson's Phys. Geogr. of Palestine, pp. 118, 126. It 
was no doubt near Lop or Lyppa. H. 
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The hardening of his heart was due to his own 
willfulness. He is said again and again to have 
hardened it; and the divine agency in that result 
was simply that of multiplying appeals and won- 
ders fitted to convert him, though it was foreseen 
that he would resist them all. The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, overlooking secondary agencies, ascribe to 
Jehovah whatever He in any wise causes or suffers 
to come to pass. J.P. T. 


PLAINS. This one term does duty in the 
Authorized Version for no less than seven distinet 
Hebrew words, each of which had its own inde 
pendent and individual meaning, and could not 
be — at least 7s not —interchanged with any other; 
some of them are proper names exclusively at 
tached to one spot, and one has not the meaning 
of plain at all. 


1. Abéle (Oak). This word perhaps answens 
more nearly to our word “meadow” than any 


‘other, its root having, according to Gesenius, the 


force of moisture like that of grass. It occu 
in the names of ABEL-MAIM, ABEL-MEHOLAE, 
ABEL-SHITTIM, and is rendered “ plain ” in Judg. 
xi. 33, “plain of vineyards.”’ 


2, Bikah (TYPZ). From a root signifying 
«to cleave or rend” (Gesen. Thes. p. 232; First, 
Handwb. i. 212). Fortunately we are able to 
identify the most remarkable of the Bikahs of the 
Bible, and thus to ascertain the force of the tem 
The great Plain or Valley of Ccele-Syria, the 
“hollow land” of the Greeks, which separate 
the two ranges of Lebanon and Antilebanon, is the 
most remarkable of them all. It is called in the 
Bible the Bika’ath Aven (Am. i. 5), and als 
probably the Bika'ath Lebanon (Josh. xi. 17, a 
7) and Bika‘ath-Mizpeh (xi. 8), and is still know 
throughout Syria by its old name, as eél-Bela'a, 
or Ard el-Beka’a. ‘A long valley, though broad,” 
says Dr. Pusey (Comment. on Am. i. 5), Cif seea 
from a height looks like a cleft;’’ and this 8 
eminently the case with the “ Valley of Lebanon” 
when approached by the ordinary roads from north 
or south.? It is of great extent, more than 6 
miles long by about 5 in average breadth, and the 
two great ranges shut it in on either hand, Leb- 
anon especially, with a very wall-like appearance 
[LeBanon.] Not unlike it in this effect is the 
Jordan Valley at Jericho, which appears to be one 
mentioned under the same title in Deut. xxxir.3 
(A. V. “the Valley of Jericho '’). This, howerer, 
is part of the Arabah, the proper name of the Jar 
dan Valley. Besides these the ‘ plain of Megiddo 
(2 Chr. xxxv. 22; Zech. xii. 11, A. V. “ valley of 
M.’) and “the plain of Ono” (Neb. vi. 2) hare 
not been identified.¢ 

Out of Palestine we find denoted by the word 
Bik’dh “the plain in the land of Shinar” (Ge 
xi. 2), the ‘plain of Mesopotamia” (Ez. iil. 2 
93, viii. 4, xxxvii. 1, 2), and the “plain the 
province of Dura’? (Dan. iii. 1). e 

Bik’éh perhaps appears, with other Arabic 
specie eee ie es ate et 
d For instance, the farm-houses which (sparkle 
anid the eternal yerdure of the Vega of Gransds 
are called carmenes, a term derived through the Arabio 
from the Hebrew cerem, a vineyard, a rich spot—§ 
Carmel. Avother Semitic word naturalized in Spain 
is Sevillo (gee further down, No. 6). But indeed they 
nre most numerous. For other examples see 
des mots espagnols dérivés de P Arabe, pat Engelmsno, 
Leyden, 1861. 
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words, in Spanish as Vega, a term applied to well- 
watered valleys, between hills (l’ord, //andbk. sect. 
lii.), and especially to the Valley of Granada, the 
most extensive and most fruitful of them all, of 
which the Moors were accustomed to boast that it 
was larver and richer than the Glitch, the Oasis 
xf Damascus. 


3. fHac-Ciccdr (357). This, though ap- 
plied to a plain, has not (if the lexicographers are 
tight) the force of flatness or extent, but rather 
weis to be derived from a root signifying round- 
yess. In its topographical sense (for it has other 
neanings, such as a coin, a cake, or flat loaf) it is 
eonfined to the Jordan Valley. This sense it bears 
m Gen. xiii. 10, 11, 12, xix. 17, 25-29; Deut. 
xxxiv. 3; 2 Sam. xviii. 23; 1 K. vii. 46; 2 Chr. 
w. 17; Neh. iii. 22, xii. 28. The LXX. translate 
it by mepixwpos and zeploixos, the former of 
which is often found in the N. T., where the Eng- 
lish reader is familiar with it as “the region round 
about.’ It must be confessed that it is not easy 
to trace any connection between a “circular form ”’ 
and the nature or aspect of the Jordan Valley, and 
it is difficult not to suspect that Cuccar is an 
archaic term which existed before the advent of 
the Hebrews, and was afterwards adopted into their 
language. [REGION-KOUND-ABOUT. ] 


4. Ham-Mishir (WWW), This is by the 
lexicographers explained as meaning “ straightfor- 
ward," “plain,” as if from the root ydashar, to he 
just or upright; but this seems far-fetched, and it 
is more probable that in this case also we have’ 
an archaic term existing from a pre-historic date. 
It oecurs in the Bible in the following passages: 
Deut. iii. 10, iv. 43; Josh. xiii. 9, 16, 17, 21, xx. 
8; 1 K. xx. 23, 25; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10; Jer. xlviil. | 
8,21. In each of these, with one exception, it is | 
used for the district in the neighborhood of Hesh-| 
bon and Dibon — the Belka of the modern Arabs, 
their most noted pasture-ground; a district which, 
from the scanty descriptions we possess of it, seems 
to resemble the **Downs’’ of our own country in 
the regularity of its undulations, the exccllence of 
its turf, and its fitness for the growth of flocks. 
There is no difficulty in recognizing the same dis- 
trict in the statement of 2 Chr. xxvi. 10. It is 
evident from several circumstances that Uzziah 
had been a great conqueror on the east of Jordan, 
as well as on the shore of the Mediterranean (sce 
Swald’s remarks, Geschichte, iii. 588, nole), and 
he kept his cattle on the rich pastures of Vhilis- 
tines on the one hand, and Ammonites on the 
other. Thus in all the passages quoted above the 
word Jfishor seems to be restricted to one special 
district, and to belong to it as exclusively as She- 
Jelah did to the lowland of Vhilistia, or Arabah 
to the sunken district of the Jordan Valley. And 
therefore it is puzzling to find it used in one pas- 
sage (1 K. xx. 23, 25) apparently with the mere 
general sense of low land, or rather flat land, in 
which chariots could be manceuvred — as opposed 
to uneven mountainous ground. ‘There is some 
reason to believe that the scene of the battle in 
question was on the east side of the Sea of Gen- 
nesuret in the plain of Jaulan; but this is no 
explanation of the difficulty, because we are not 


a a ES, 





@ Jerome, aguin, probably followed the Targum or 
other Jewish authorities, and they usually employ the 
rendering above mentioned. Furst alone endeavors 
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warranted in extending the Mvshor further thar 
the mountains which bounded it on the north, ang 
where the districts began which hore, like it, their 
own distinctive names of Gilead, Bashan, Argob, 
Golan, Ilauran, ete. Perhaps the most feasible 
explanation is that the word was used by the 
Syrians of Damascus without any knowledge of its 
strict sicnification, in the same manner indeed that 
it was employed in the later Syro-Chaldee dialect, 
in which meshra is the favorite term to express 
several natural features which in the older and 
stricter language were denominated each by its own 
special name. 


5. Mu-Arabah (IBID). This again had 
an absolutely definite meaning — being restricted 
to the valley of the Jordan, and to its continuation 
south of the Dead Sea. [See ARABATI, vol. i. pp. 
133, 134; and fora description of the aspect of the 
region, PALESTINE, vol. iii. pp. 2298, 2299.] No 
doubt the Arabak was the most remarkable plain 
of the Holy Land — but to render it by so general 
and common a term (as our translators have done 
in the majority of cases) is materially to diminish 
its force aud significance in the narrative. This is 
equally the case with 


G. He-Shefildh (TTI), tho invariable 
designation of the depressed, flat, or gently undu- 
lating region which intervened between the high- 
lands of Judah and the Mediterranean, and was 
commonly in possession of the Philistines. [PAL- 
ESTINE, p. 2296; Serueca.] To the Hebrews 
this, and this only, was The Shefelah; and to have 
spoken of it by any more general term would have 
been as impossible as for natives of the Carse of 
Stirling or the Weald of Kent to designate them 
differently. Shefelah has some claims of its own 
to notice. It was one of the most tenacious of 
these old Hebrew terms. It appears in the Greek 
text and in the Authorized Version of the Book 
of Maccabees (1 Mace. xii. 38), and is preserved on 
each of its other occurrences, even in such corrupt 
dialects as the Samaritan Version of the Penta- 
teuch, and the Targuins of Pseudo-jonathan, and 
of Rabbi Joseph. And although it would appear 
to be no longer known in its original seat, it has 
transferred itself to other countries, and appears 
in Spain ag Seville, and on the east coast of Africa 
ag Sefula, 


7. Elon (7758). Our translators have uni- 
formly rendered this word “ plain,’ doubtless fol- 
lowing the Vulgate,@ which in about half the pas- 
sages has convallis. But this is not the verdict of 
the majority or the most trustworthy of the ancient 
versions. ‘They regard the word as meaning an 
“oak?” or “grove of oaks,’’ a rendering supported 
hy all, or nearly all, the commentators and lexicog- 
raphers of the present day. It has the advantage 
also of being much more picturesque, and tbrows 
a new light (to the English reader) over many an 
incident in the lives of the Patriarchs and early 
heroes of the Bible. The passages in which the 
word occurs erroneously translated “plain,” are as 
follows: Plain of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6; Deut. xi. 
30), Plain of Mamre (Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 18, xviii. 
1), Plain of Zannaim (Judy. iv. 11), Plain of the 


to find a reason for it — not a satisfactory one: “be 
cause trees frequent plains or meadows’ (Handwt 
i. 90 0). 
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Pillar (Judg. ix. 6), Plain of Meonenim (ix. 37), 
Plain of Tabor (1 Sam. x. 3) 

8. The Plain of Esdraelon which to the modern 
traveller in the Holy Land forms the third of its 
three most remarkable depressions, is designated in 
the original by neither of the above terms, but by 
emck, an appellative noun frequently employed in 
the Bible for the smaller valleys of the country — 
“the valley of Jezreel.”” Perhaps Esdraelon may 
ancicntly have been considered as consisting of two 
portions; the Valley of Jezreel the eastern and 
staller, the Plain of Megiddo the western and more 
extensive of the two. G. 

* PLAINS OF JERICHO. [JExrcuo.] 

* PLANE-TREE, Ecclus. xxiv. 14. [CiEst- 
NUT-TREE. ] 

PLASTER.2 The mode of making plaster- 
cement has been described above. [MorTER. ] 
Plaster is mentioned thrice in Scripture: 1. (Lev. 
xiv. 42, 48), where when a house was infected with 
« leprosy,”” the priest was ordered to take away the 
portion of infeeted wall and re-plaster it (Michaelis, 
Laws of Moses, § 211, iii. 297-805, ed. Smith). 
‘House; Leprosy. ] 

2. The words of the Law were ordered to be en- 
graved on Muunt Ebal on stones which had been 
previously coated with plaster (Deut. xxvii. 2, 4; 
Josh. viii. 32). The process here mentioned was 
probably of a similar kind to that adopted in egypt 
for receiving bas-reliefs. The wall was first’ made 
smooth, and its interstices, if necessary, filled up 
with plaster. When the figures had been drawn, 
and the stone adjacent cut away so as to leave them 
in relief, a coat of lime whitewash was laid on, and 
followed by one of varnish after the painting of the 
fizures was complete. In the case of the natural 
rock the process was nearly the same. The ground 
was covered with a thick layer of fine plaster, con- 
sisting of lime and gypsum carefully smoothed and 
polished. Upon this a coat of lime whitewash was 
laid, and on it the colors were painted, and set by 
means of glue or wax. The whitewash appears in 
most instances to have heer» made of shell-limestone 
not much burnt, which of itself is tenacious enough 
without glue or other binding material (Long, 
quoting from Belzoni, /g. Ant. ii. 49-50). 

At Behistun in Persia, the surface of the in- 
scribed rock-tablet was covered with a varnish to 
preserve it from weather; but it seems likely that 
in the case of the Ebal tablets the inscription was 
cut while the plaster was still moist (Layard, Nin- 
eveh, ii. 188; Vaux, Nin. § Persep. p. 172). 

3. It was probably a similar coating of cement, 
on which the fatal letters were traced by the mystic 
hand “on the plaster of the wall” of Belshazzar's 
palace at Babylon (Dan. v. 5). We here obtain an 
incidental confirmation of the Biblical narrative. 
For while at Nineveh the walls are paneled with 
alabaster slabs, at Babylou, where no such mate- 
rial is found, the builders were content to cover 
their tiles or bricks with enamel or stucco, fitly 
termed plaster, fit for receiving ornamental designs 
(Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 529; Diod. ii. 8). 
(Bricks. ] H. W. P. 


* PLATES. [LAvER, 2 (d).] 





@¥. “3, V2, Ch. ND: xovia: calz. In Is. 
xxvii. 9, * chalk-stone.” 
2. “TW: novia: calz. 
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PLEIADES 


PLEIADES. The Hebrew word (1'2, 
cimaéh) so rendered occurs in Job ix. 9, xxxvii. 31, 
and Am. v. 8. In the last passage our A. V. has 
“the seven stars,’”’ although the Geneva version 
translates the word “ Pleiades ’’ as in the other 
cases. In Job the LXX. has MAeids, the order of 
the Hebrew words having been altered [see Ontos], 
while in Amos there is no trace of the original, 
and it is difficult to imagine what the translators 
had before them. The Vulgate in each passage 
has a different rendering: Hyades in Job ix. 9, 
Pleiades in Job xxxviii. 31, and Arcturus in Am. 
v. 8. Of the other versions the Peshito-Syriac and 
Chaldee merely adopt the Hebrew word; Aquila in 
Job xxxviii., Symmachus in Job xxxviii. and Amos, 
and Theodotion in Amos give ‘ Pleiades,” while 
with remarkable inconsistency Aquila in Amos has 
«“ Arcturus.’ The Jewish commentators are po 
less at variance. R. David Kimehi in his Lexica 
says: “R. Jonah wrote that it was a collection o 
stars called in Arabie Al Thuraiyd. And the wis 
Rabbi Abraham Aben Ezra, of blessed memory, 
wrote that the ancients said Cimdh is seven star, 
and they are at the end of the constellation Aries, 
and those which are seen are six. And he wroe 
that what was right in his eyes was that it was 4 
single star, and that a great one, which is called 
the left eye of Taurus; and Cesi/ is a great star, the 
heart of the constellation Scorpio.” On Job xxxviil. 
31, Kimchi continues: “ Our Rabbis of blessed mem- 
ory have said (Beracoth, 58, 2), Cimah hath grat 
cold and bindeth up the fruits, and Cesil hath grat 
heat and ripeneth the fruits: therefore He said, *of 
loosen the bands of Cesil,’ for it openeth the fruits 
and bringeth them forth.” In addition to the ev 
dence of R. Jonah, who identifies the Hebrew 
cimadh with the Arabic Al Thurazyd, we have the 
testimony of R. Isaac Israel, quoted by Hyde in 
his notes on the Tables of Ulugh Beigh (pp. 31-8 
ed. 1605) to the same effect. That Al Thuraiyt 
and the Pleiades are the same is proved by the 
words of Aben Ragel (quoted by Hyde, p. 33): 
« Al Thuraiya is the mansion of the moon, in the 
sign Taurus, and it is called the celestial hen with 
her chickens.” With this Hyde compares the Ir. 
pulsinigre, and Eng. Hen and chickens, which st 
old names for the same stars: and Niebuhr (Dac. 
de ? Arabie, p. 101) gives as the result of his it 
quiry of the Jew at Sana, “ Kimeh, Pleiades, qu'on 
appelle aussi en Allemagne Ia poule qui gloust” 
The “ Ancients,’ whom Aben Ezra quotes (on Job 
XxxViii. 31), evidently understood by the sa 
small stars at the end of the constellation Aries the 
Pleiades, which are indeed in the left shoulder d 
the Bull, but so near the Ram's tail, that ther 
position might properly be defined with referee 
to it, With the statement that ‘those which a 
seen are six’? may be compared the words of Didy- 
mus on Homer, trav 3% TAecddwv ovoay és 
ndvy duaupds 6 EBdonos aorhp, and of 
(Fast. iv. 170) — 


Queso septem dici, sex tamen esse solent.” 


The opinion of Aben Ezra himself has been fre- 
quently misrepresented. He held that Cimdh wis 
a single large star, Aldebaran the brightest of the 
IIyades, while Cesil [A. V. “ Orion ”] was Ali 
res the heart of Scorpio. ‘ When these rise 10 the 
east,” he continues, “the effects which are record 
appear.’’ He describes them as oppostle each arth 
and the difference in Right Ascension between 


PLEDGE 


Jebaran and Antares is as nearly as possible twelve 
hours. The belief of Aben Ezra had probably the 
same origin‘as the rendering of the Vulgate, 
Hyades. 

One other point is deserving of notice. The 
Rabbis, a8 quoted by Kimchi, attribute to Cimak 
great cold and the property of checking vegetation, 
while Cesil works the contrary effects. But the 
words of R. Isaac Israel on Job xxxviii. 31 (quoted 
by Hyde, p. 72), are just the reverse. He says, 
« The stars have operations in the ripening of the 
fruits, and such is the operation of Cimah. And 
some of them retard and delay the fruits from ripen- 
ing, and this is the operation of Cesi/. ‘The inter- 
pretation is, ‘Wilt thou bind the fruits which the 
constellation Cimdah ripeneth and openeth; or wilt 
thou open the fruits which the constellation Cesil 
contracteth and bindeth up?’”’ 

On the whole, then, though it is impossible to 
arrive at any certain conclusion, it appears that our 
translators were perfectly justified in rendering 
Cimadh by “ Pleiades... The “seven stars’? in 
Amos clearly denoted the same cluster in the lan- 
guage of the 17th century, for Cotgrave in his 
French Dictionary gives “ Pleiade, f., one of the 
seven stars.” 

Hyde maintained that the Pleiades were again 
mentioned in Scripture by the name Succoth Be- 
noth. The discussion of this question must be 
reserved to the Article on that name. 

The etymoloyvy of cimah is referred to the Arab. 


o” 


> 
9 ; 
, ‘a heap,’’ as being a heap or cluster of 


oe 
stars. The full Arabic name given by Gesenius is 
eo“ x0- 


Lys (Are, “the knot of the Pleiades;” and, 


in accordance with this, most modern commen- 
tators render Job xxxviii. 31, “Is it thou that 
bindest the knots of the Pleiades, or loosenest the 
bands of Orion?’’ Simonis (Lex. Hebi.) quotes 
the Greenland name for this cluster of stars, ° Jil- 
lukterset, i. e. slelias colligatas,’ as an instance of 
the existence of the same idea in a widely different 
languave. The rendering “sweet influences’ of 
the A. V. is a relic of the lingering belief in the 
power which the stars exerted over human destiny. 
The marginal note on the word “ Pleiades ”’ in the 
Geneva Version is, “ which starres arise when the 
sunne is in ‘Taurus, which is the spring tyme, and 
bring flowers,”’ thus agreeing with the explanation 
of R. {saac Israel quoted above. 

For authorities, in addition to those already re- 
ferred to, see Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr. No. 
1186), Simonis (Lex. {Hebr.), and Gesenius ( The- 
A ULI'US). W. A. W. 


* PLEDGE. The words so translated in the A. 
V.are PAN, MSN, Way, PI, MB. 


All these, except, the last, designate something 
¥iven as security for the payment “of a debt or the 
fulfillment of a promise. ‘The passage 1 Sam. 


xvii. 18, where alone Mma )y is rendered pledye 
by our Ganalitors (it occurs but once elsewhere, 


Prov. xvii. 18: TIDTY AIY, rendered becometh 


surely), is of doubtful import. See Thenius in loc. 

The practice of taking pledges for the payment of 
ebt, common from time immemorial throughout 
the East (Job xxii. 6, xxiv. 3,9; for the present 
ime see Land and Book, i. 499), was regulated in 


- 
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the Mosaic Law as follows: (1.) The creditor was 
not allowed to enter the house of his debtor, in or- 
der to take a pledge, but it must be brought out to 
him, Deut. xxiv. 10, 11. (2.) A handmill was not 
allowed to be taken in pledge (Deut. xxiv. 6), nor 


the raiment (732) of a widow (Deut. xxiv. 17). 
(3.) An outer garment (maby i. g. rT, 


used also as a figlieeoverin®) taken in pledge must 
be delivered to the owner at sunset (Ix. xxii. 26; 

Deut. xxiv. 13). For allusions to the disregard of 
these enactments, see Ezek. xviii. 7, 12,16, xxxiii. 
15; Am. ii. 8. 


One of the Hebrew words given above, }.27Y, 
occurs in the N. T. in the form of appaBav (A. V. 
“earnest '’), 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Eph. i. 14; most 
probably, however, in the sense not simply of a 
pledge of something to be bestowed in future, but 
of such a pledge as, being, like earnest-money, of 
the same or a kindred nature with the ultimate gift 
or payment, should be also thus a partial antici- 
pation of it. [See Earnnust.] Another cognate 


fourm is found in the expression Maryan ‘33 
(A. V. “hostages ”’), 2 K. xiv. 14; 2 Chr. xxv. a4, 
employed to designate persons given to be held in 
pledge tor the performance of treaty obligations. 


D. S. T. 
PLOUGH. [Acricutture.] 
* PLUMB-LINE. § [Lrxe, Amer. ed.] 


* PLUMMHNT, 2 K. xxviii. 13; Is. xxi. 18, 
(HANDICRAFT; LINE. ] 


POCHE’RETH (925 [snaring, catching]. 


baxepad [Vat. bacpad]; Alex. baxepad, in Ezr.; 
barapad, Alex. bayapaé [I*A. dbayapar], in Neh.: 
Phochereth). he children of Pochereth of Ze- 
baim were among the children of Solomon's ser- 
vants who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 57; 
Neh. vii. 59). He is called in 1 Esdr. v. 384, Prrac- 
ARETH. [ZEBAIM.] 

POETRY, HEBREW. The subject of He- 
brew Poctry has been treated at great length by 
many writers of the last three centuries, but the 
results of their speculations have been, in most in- 
stances, in an inyerse ratio to their length. That 
such would be the case might have been foretold as 
a natural consequence of their method of investiga- 
tion. In the 16th and 17th centuries the influence 
of classical studies upon the minds of the learned 
was so great as to imbue them with the belief that 
the writers of Greece and Lome were the models of 
all excellence, and consequently, when their learning 
and critical acumen were directed to the records of 
another literature, they were unable to divest them- 
selves of the prejudices of early education and hab- 
its, and sought for the same excellences which they 
admired in their favorite models. That this hag 
been the case with regard to most of the specula- 
tions on the poetry of the Hebrews, and that the 
failure of those speculations is mainly due to this 
cause, will be abundantly manifest to any one who 
is acquainted with the literature of the subject. 
But, however barren of results, the history of the 
various theories which have been framed with 
revard to the external form of Ilebrew poetry is a 
necessary part of the present article, and will serve 
in some measure as a warning, to any who may 
hereafter attempt the solution of the problem, what 
to avoid. ‘The attributes which are common to all 
poctry, and which the poetry of the Hebrews pos 
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sesses in a higher degree perhaps than the literature 
of any other people, it is unnecessary here to de- 
scribe. But the points of contrast are so numerous, 
and the peculiarities which distinguish I[ebrew 
poetry so remarkable, that these alone require a full 
and careful consideration. — It is a phenomenon 
which is universally observed in the literatures of 
all nations, that the earliest form in which the 
thoughts and feelings of a people find utterance is 
the poetic. Prose is an atterurowth, the vehicle of 
less spontaneous, because more formal, expression. 
And so it is in the literature of the Hebrews. We 
find in the sober narrative which tells us of the 
fortunes of Cain and his descendants the earliest 
known specinen of poetry on record, the song of 
Lamech to his wives, © the sword song,"’ as Herder 
terms it, supposing it to commemorate the discov- 
ery of weapons of war by his son Tubal-Cain. But 
whether it be a song of triumph for the impunity 
whieh the wild old chief might now enjoy tor his 
son’s discovery, or a lament four some deed of vio- 
Jence of his own, this chant of Lamech has of itself 
an especiil interest as connected with the oldest ce- 
nealovical document, and as possessing the charac- 
teristies of Hebrew poetry at the earliest period 
with which we are acquainted. Its origin is ad- 
nutted by Ewald to be pre-Mosaic, and its antiq- 
uity the most remote. Its lyrical character is con- 
sistent with its early date, for lyrical poetry is of 
all forms the carliest, being, as [Ewald (Décht. des 
a. BLL Th. i. § 2, p.11) admirably describes it, 
“the daughter of the moment, of switt-rising pow- 
erful feelines, of deep stirrings and fiery emotions 
of the soul.” This first fragment which has come 
down to us possesses thus the eminently lyrical 
character which distinguishes the poetry of the He- 
brew nation from its earliest existence to its decay 
and fall. Tt has besides the further characteristic 
of parallelism, to which reference will be hereafter 
mace. 

Of the three kinds of poetry which are illustrated 
by the Hebrew literature, the /yric occupies the 
foremost place. ‘The Sbemitic nations have noth- 
ing approaching to an epic poem, and in proportion 
to this detect the lyric element prevailed more 
greatly, commencing. as we have seen, in the pre- 
Mosaic times, flourishing in rude vigor during the 
earlier periods of the Judges, the heroic aye of the 
Hebrews, growing with the nation’s growth and 
strengthening with its strength, till it reached its 
highest excellence in David, the warrior-poet, and 
from thenceforth began slowly to decline. Gromic 
poetry is the product of a2 more advanced age. It 
arises from the desire felt by the poet to express the 
results of the accumulated experiences of life ina 
form of beauty and permanence. Its thoughtful 
character requires for its development a time of 
peacefulness and leisure: for it gives expression, not 
like the lyric to the sudden and impassioned feel- 
ings of the moment, but to calm and philosophic re- 
flection. Being less spontaneous in its origin, its 
form is of necessity more artificial, The gnomie 
poetry of the Hebrews has not its measured flow 
disturbed by the shock of arms or the tumult of 
yamps; it rises silently, like the Temple of old, 
without the souner of a weapon, and its groundwork 
is the home life of the nation. The period during 
which it flonrished corresponds to its domestic and 
settled character. From the time of David on- 
wards through the reigns of the earlier kings, when 
-he nation was quict and at peace, or, if not at 
peace, at least so firmly fixed in its acquired terri- 
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tory that its wars were no struggle for existence 
gnomic poetry blossomed and bare fruit. We meet 
with it at intervals up to the time of the Captivity, 
and, as it is chiefly characteristic of the age of the 
monarchy, Ewald has appropriately designated this 
era the ‘artificial period ’' of Hebrew poetry. From 
the end of the 8th century B. c. the decline of the 
nation was rapid, and with its glory departed the 
chief zlories of its literature. The poems of this 
period are distinguished by a smoothness of diction 
and an external polish which betray tokens of b- 
bor and art; the style is less flowing aud easy, and, 
except in rare instances, there is no dash of the ap 
cient vigor. After the Captivity we have nothing 
but the poems which formed part of the liturgical 
services of the Temple. Whether dramatc poetry, 
properly so called, ever existed among the Hebrews, 
is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. In the 
opinion of some writers the Song of Songa, in its 
exterual form, is a rude drama, designed for a sim- 
ple stave. But the evidence for this view is a- 
tremely slight, and no good and _ sufficient reasous 
have been adduced which would lead us to con 
clude that the amount of dramatic action exhibited 
in that poem is more than would be involved in a 
animated poetic dialogue in which more than two 
persons take part. Philosophy and the drama 
appear alike to have been peculiar to the Indo 
Germanic nations, and to have manifested them 
selves among the Shemitic tribes only in ther 
crudest and most simple form. 

1. Lyrical Poctry. — The literature of the He 
brews abounds with illustrations of all forms of 
lyrical poetry, in its most manifold and wideen 
bracing compass, from such short ejaculations ss 
the sones of the two Lamechs, and Pss. xv., exvii, 
and others, to the longer chants of victory and 
thanksviving, like the songs of Deborah and David 
(Judy. v., Vs. xvili.). The thoroughly national 
character of all lyrical poetry has been already at 
Inded to. It is the utterance of the people's lifein 
all its varied phases, and expresses all its most ear 
nest strivings and impulses. In proportion as this 
expression is vigorous and animated, the idea em- 
bodied in lyric song is in most cases narrowed of 
rather concentrated. One truth, and even one 
side of a truth, is for the time invested with the 
vreatest prominence. All these characteristics wil 
be found in perfection in the lyric poetry of the 
Hebrews. One other feature which distinguishes 
it is its form and its capability for being set to 8 
musical accompaniment. The names by which the 
various kinds of songs were known among the 
Ilebrews will supply some illustration of this. 


1. “WW, shir, a song in general, adapted for the 
voice alone. 

2. “WWI, mizmér, which Ewald considers § 
lyric song, properly so called, but which rather 
seems to correspond with the Greek waduds, § 
psalm, or song to be sung with any instrumen 
accompaniment. 

3. T1223, négindh, which Ewald is of opinia 
is equivalent to the Greek Wadryds, is more prob- 
ably a melody expressly adapted for stringed 1- 
struments. 

4. spiny, mascil, of which it may be sald 
that,if Ewald'’s suggestion be not correct, that it 
denotes a lyrical song requiring nice musical sh 
it is difficult to give any more probable explanation 
[MASCILUL. ] 
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5. DFID, mictém, a term of extremely doubt- 
ful meaning. [Muicutam.] 


6. JVAW, shiggdydn (Ps. vii. 1), a wild, irreg- 
ular, dithyrambice song, as the word appears to de- 
note; or, according to some, a song to be sung 
with variations. The former is the more probable 
meaning. [SuiGGaion.] The plural occurs in 
Hab. iii. 1. 

But, besides these, there are other divisions of 
lyrical poetry of great importance, which have re- 
gard rather to the subject of the poems than to their 
form or adaptation for musical accompaniments. Of 
these we notice: — 

1. mb, téhillah, a» hymn of praise. The 
plural téhillim is the title of the Book of Psalms in 
Hebrew. ‘The 145th Psalm is entitled “ David's 
(Psalm) of praise;”? and the subject of the psalm 
is in accordance with its title, which is apparently 
suggested by the concluding verse, “the praise of 
Jehovah my mouth shall speak, and let all flesh 
bless his holy name for ever and ever.” To this 
class belong the songs which relate to extraordinary 
deliverances, such as the songs of Moses (Ix. xv.) 
and of Deborah (Judy. v.), and the Psalms xviii. 
and Ixviil., which have all the air of chants to be 
sung in triumphal processions. Such were the 
hymns sung in the Temple services, and by a bold 
figure the Almighty is apostrophized as «Thou 
that inhabitest the praises of Isracl,’’ which rose in 
the holy place with the fragrant clouds of incense 
(Ps. xxii. 3). To the same class also Mwald refers 
the shorter poems of the like kind with those al- 
ready quoted, such as Pss. xxx., xxxii., exxxviil., 
and Js. xxxvill., which relate to less «eneral occa- 
sions, and commemorate more special deliverances. 
The songs of victory sung by the congreszation in 
the Temple, as Pss. xlvi., xlvili., xxiv. 7-10, which 
is a short triumphal ode, and [’s. xxix., which 
praises Jehovah on the occasion of a great natural 
phenomenon, are likewise all to be classed in this 
division of lyric puctry. Next to the hymn of 
praise may be noticed, — 


2. TTD‘), kindh, the lament, or dirge, of which 
there are many examples, whether uttered over an 
individual or as an outburst of grief for the calam- 
ities of the land. ‘The most touchingly pathetic of 
all is perhaps the lament of David for the death of 
Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 19-27), in which 
passionate emotion is blended with touches of ten- 
derness of which only a strong nature is capable. 
Compare with this the lament for Abner (2 Sam. 
ii. 33, 34) and for Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 33). 
Of the same character also, doubtless, were the 
sonys which the singing men and singing women 
spake over Josiah at his death (2 Chr. xxxv. 25), 
and the songs of mourning for the disasters which 
befell the hapless land of Judah, of which Psalms 
xlix., Ix., Ixxiii., exxxvii., are examples (comp. Jer. 
vii. 29, ix. 10 [9]), and the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah the most memorable instances. 


3. FYTNTY WW, shir yedidéth, a love-song 
(Ps. xlv. 1), in its external form at least. Other 
kinds of poetry there are which occupy the middle 
ground between the lyric and gnomic, being lyric 


@ Lowth (Is. xiv. 4) understands mashfl to be ‘the 
genera: name for poetic style among the Ifebrews, in- 
studing every sort of it, as ranging under one, or other, 
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in form and spirit, but genomic in subject. 
may be classed as — 
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These 


4. wip, madshdl, properly a similitude, and 
then a parable, or sententious saying couched in 
poetic linguage.* Such are the songs of Balaam 
(Num. xxiil. 7, 18; xxiv. 3, 15, 20, 21, 23), which 
are eminently lyrical in character; the mocking 
ballad in Num. xxi. 27-30, which has been conjec- 
tured to be a fragment of an old Amorite war-song 
[NuMBERS, p. 2197 4]; and the apologue of Jo- 
tham (Judg. ix. 7-20), both which last are strongly 
satirical in tone. But the finest of all is the mag- 
nificent prophetic song of triumph over the fall of 


Babylon (Is. xiv. 4-27). TIM, chidah, an 
enigma (like the riddle of Samson, Judg. xiv. 14), 
or “dark saying,’ as the A. V. has it in Ps, xlix. 
4, xxviii. 2. The former passage illustrates the 
musical, and therefore lyric character of these 
‘¢dark sayings: “I will incline mine ear to a par- 
able, [ will open my dark saving upon the harp.” 
Mashal and chidah are used as convertible terms in 


Ez. xvii. 2. Lastly, to this class belongs TEN, 
mélitsah, a mocking, ironical poem ([Tab. ii. 6). 


b. TPS, léphilldh, prayer, is the title of Pss. 
xvii, Ixxxvi., xe., cii., exlii., and Hab. iii. All 
these are strictly lyrical compositions, and the title 
may have been assigned to them either as denoting 
the object with which they were written, or the use 
to which they were applied. As Ewald justly ob- 
serves, al] lyric poetry of an elevated kind, in so far 
as it reveals the soul of the poet in a pure, swift 
outpouring of itself, is of the nature of a prayer; 
and hence the term “ prayer ”’ was applied to a col- 
lection of David’s songs, of which Vs. xxii. formed 
the conclusion. 

II. Gnomie Poetry. — The second erand division 
of Hebrew poetry is occupied by a class of poems 
which are peculiarly Shemitic, and which represent 
the nearest approaches made by the people of that 
race to anything like philosophic thought. Reason- 
ing there is none: we have only results, and those 
rather the product of observation and reflection than 
of induction or argumentation. As lyric poetry is the 
expression of the poct’s own feelings and impulses, 
so gnomic poctry is the form in which the desire 
of communicating knowledge to others finds vent. 
There might possibly be an intermediate stage ip 
which the poets gave out their experiences for their 
own pleasure merely, and afterwards applied then 
to the instruction of others, but this could scarcely 
have been of long continuance. The impulse to 
teach makes the teacher, and the teacher must have 
an audience. It has been already remarked that 
gnomic poetry, as a whole, requires for its develop- 
ment a period of national tranquillity. Its germs 
are the floating proverbs which pass current in the 
mouths of the people, and embody the experiences 
of many with the wit of one. From this small be- 
ginning it arises, at a time when the experience of 
the nation has become matured, and the mass of 
truths which are the result of such experience have 
passed into circulation. The fame of Solomon's 
wisdom was so great that no less than three thou- 
sand proverbs are attributed to him, this being the 
form in which the Hebrew mind found its most 


of all the characters, of sententious, figurative, and 
sublime.”’ 
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rongenial utterance. The sayer of sententious say- 
ings was to the Hebrews the wise man, the philos- 
opher, Of the earlier isolated proverbs but few ex- 
amples remain. One of the earliest occurs in the 
mouth of David, and in his time it was the proverb 
of the ancients: “from the wicked cometh wicked- 
ness "’ (J Sam. xxiv. 13 [14]). Later on, when the 
fortunes of the nation were obscured, their experi- 
ence was embodied in terms of sadness and despond- 
eney: © The dass are prolonged, and every vision 
faileth,’ became a saving and a by-word (Ez. xii. 
22): and the feeling that the people were suffering 
fur the sins of their fathers took the form of a sen- 
tence, The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edve' ([éz. xviii. 2). 
Such were the models which the gnomic poet had 
before him for imitation. These detached sen- 
tences may be fairly assumed to be the earliest form, 
of which the fuller apophthegm is the expansion, 
swelling into sustained exhortations, and even dra- 
matic dialuwne. 

WL. Dramatic Poetry. —It is impossible to as- 
sert that no form of the drama existed amonw the 
Hebrew people; the most that can be done is to 
extunine such portions of their literature as have 
come down to us, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far any traces of the drama proper are discern- 
ible, and what inferenees may be made from them. 
It is unquestional ly true, as Ewald observes, that 
the Arab reciters of romances will many times in 
their own persons act out a complete drama in ree- 
itation, changing their voice and gestures with the 
change of person and subject. Something of this 
kind may possibly have existed among the Hebrews ; 
but there is no evidence that it did exist, nor any 
grounds for making even a probable conjecture with 
regard to it. A rude kind of farce is described by 
Mr. Lane (Mod. /y. ii. ehap. vii.), the players of 
which “areealled VMohhabbazee’n, These frequently 
perform at the festivals prior to weddings and cir- 
cumeisions, at the horses of the great: and some 
times attract rings of auditors and spectators in the 
public places in’ Cairo. ‘Their performances are 
scarcely worthy of description: it is chiefly by vul- 
gar cestures and indecent actions that they amuse 
and obtain applause. “Phe actors are only men and 
boys: the part of a woman being always performed 
by aman or boy in female attire.” “Then follows 
a description of one of these plays, the plot of whieh 
was extremely simple. But the mere faet of the ex- 
istence of these rude exhibitions amone the Arabs 
and Egyptians of the present day is of no weight 
when the question to he decided is, whether the Song 
of Songs was designed to be so represented, as a 
simple pastoral drama. Of course, in considering 
such a question, reference is made only to the exter- 
nal form of the poem, and, in order to prove it, it 


must be shown that the dramatie is the only form of 


representation which it could assume, and not that, 
by the help of two actors and a chorns, it is capable 
of being exhibited in a dramatic form. All that has 
been done, in our opinion, is the latter. It is but 
fair, however, to give the views of those who hold 
the opposite. 
Songs is designed for a simple stage, because it de- 
velops a complete action and admits of definite 
pauses in the action, which are only suited to the 
drama. ITe distinguishes it in (his respect from the 
Vook of Job, whieh is dramatie in form only, though, 
as it is occupied with « sublime subject, he conypares 
it with tragedy, while the Song of Songs, being 
taken from the common life of the nation, may be 


Ewald) maintains that the Song of 
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compared to comedy. The one comparison is prob- 
ably as appropriate as the other. In Ewald's di- 
vision the poem falls into 13 cantos of tolerably 
equal length, which have a certain beginning and 
ending, with a pause after each. The whole forms 
four acts for which three actors are sufficient: a 
hero, a maiden, and a chorus of women, these be- 
ing all who would be on the stage at once. The: 
following are the divisions of the acts: — 


First Act, i.2-ii.7... me sane; ‘i oe j 
Second Act, ii. 8 - fii. 5 ree : int tee 
bth © fib. 6-11. 
6th © ivy. 1-7. 
Sth ec iv. 8 -v. 1, 
r 8th * vy. 2-8 
Third Act, ili. 6 - vili. 4 9th ee v. 9 ~vi. 3. 
10th * vi. 4-vil. 1. 
llth * wii. 2-10. 
12th * vii. 10 -vili. 4 
Fourth Act, viii. 5-14. . 18th canto. 


The latest work on the subject is that of M. 
Renan (Le Cauntique des Cantiques), who has given 
a spirited translation of the poem, and arranged it 
in acts and scenes, according to his own theory of 
the manner in which it was intended to be repre- 
sented. He divides the whole into 16 cantos, which 
form five acts and an epilogue. The acts and 
scenes are thus arranged : — 


Scene 1. i. 2-6. 
First Act, i. 2-i1.7 2... © 2, 4. 7-11 
e 3. §. 12-ih. 7. 
Second Act, i1.8-i.6.. { Seepe . _ at 
Scene 1. fii. 6-11. 
Third Act,iil.6-v.1... © 2. jv. 1-6. 
¢« 3. iy. 7-v.1 
Fourth Act, v. 2-vi.8 . of a single scene. 
Scene 1. vi. 4-9. : 
Fifth Act, vi.d-viil. 7... . a 
« 4. vill, 6-7 


Epilogue, viii. 8-14. 


But M. Renan, who is compelled, in accordance 
with his own theory of the mission of the Shemitis 
races, to admit that no trace of anything approach- 
ing to the regular drama is found among them, 
does not regard the Song of Songs as a drama in 
the same sense as the products of the Greek and 
Roman theatres, but as dramatic poetry in the 
widest application of the term, to designate any 
composition conducted in dialogue and correspond- 
ing to an action. The absence of the regular 
drama he attributes to the want of a complicated 
mythology, analogous to that possessed by the Indo- 
European peoples. Monotheism, the characteristic 
religious belief of the Shemitic races, stifled the 
erowth of a mythology and checked the develop- 
ment of the drama. Be this as it may, dramatic 
representation appears to have been alien to the 
feelings of the Hebrews. At no period of their 
history before the age of Herod is there the least 
trace of a theatre at Jerusalem, whatever other 
foreign innovations may have been adopted. and 
the burst of indignation which the high-priest 
Jason incurred for attempting to establish a gym 
vasium and to introduce the Greek games 8 & 
significant. symptom of the repugnance which the 
people felt for such spectacles. ‘Ihe same antipathy 
remains to the present day among the Arabs, and 
the attempts to introduce theatres at Reyrout and 
in Algeria have signally failed. But, says M. 
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Renaa, the Song of Songs is a dramatic poem: 
there were no public performances in Valestine. 
therefore it must have been represented in private; 
and he is compelled to frame the following hy- 
pothesis concerning it: that it is a dibretto intended 
to be completed by the play of the actors and hy 
music, and represented in private families, prob- 
ably at marriaye-feasts, the representation being 
extended over the several days of the feast. The 
last supposition removes a difliculty which has been 
felt to be almost fatal to the idea that the poem is 
a continuously developed drama. Each act is com- 
plete in itself; there is no suspended interest, and 
the structure of the poem is obvious and natural 
if we regard each act as a separate drama intended 
for one of the days of the feast. We must look 
for a parallel to it in the Middle Ages, when, 
besides the mystery plays, there were scenic repre- 
sentations $ufficiently developed. The Song of 
Songs occupies the middle place between the regular 
drama and the eclogue or pastoral dialoyue, and 
finds a perfect analoyue, both as regards subject 
and scenic arrangement, in the most celebrated of 
the plays of Arras, Le Jeu de Robin et Marion. 
Such is M. Renan’s explanation of the outward 
form of the Song of Songs, regarded as a portion 
of Hebrew literature. It bas been due to his great 
learning and reputation to give his opinion some- 
what at length; but his arguments in support of 
it are so little convincing that it must be regarded 
at best but as an ingenious hypothesis, the ground- 
work of which is taken away by M. Renan’s own 
admission that dramatic representations are alien 
to the spirit of the Shemitic races. ‘The simple 
corollary to this proposition must be that the Song 
of Songs is not a drama, but in its external form 
partakes more of the nature of an eclogue or pas- 
toral dialogue. 

It is scarcely necessary after this to discuss the 
question whether the Book of Job is a dramatic 
poem or not. Inasmuch as it represents an action 
and a progress, it is a drama as truly and really as 
any poem can be which develops the working of 
passion, and the alternations of faith, hope, dis- 
trust, triumphant confidence, and bl: ick despair, in 
the struggle which it depicts the human inind as 
engaged in, while attetnpting to solve one of the 
most intricate problems it can be called upon to re- 
gard. It is a drama as life is a drama, the most pow. 
erful of all tragedies; but that it isa dramatic poem, 
intended to be represented upon a stage, or capable 
of being so represented, may be confidently denied. 

One characteristic of Hebrew poetry, not indeed 
peculiar to it, but shared by it in common with the 
literature of other nations, is its intensely national 
and local coloring. ‘The writers were Hebrews of 
the Hebrews, drawing their inspiration from the 
mountains and rivers of Palestine, which they have 
ammortalized in their poetic fieures, und even while 
uttering the sublimest and most universal truths 
never forgetting their own nationality in its nar- 
rowest and intensest form. ‘Their images and 
metaphors, says Munk (Palestine, p. 444 a), “are 
taken chiefly from nature and the phenomena of 
Palestine and the surrounding countries, from the 
pastoral life, from agriculture and the national 
history. The stars of heaven, the sand of the sea- 
shore, are the image of a great multitude. Would 
they speak of a mighty host of enemies invading 
the country, they are the swift torrents or the roar- 
ing waves of the sea, or the clouds that bring on 
& tempest; the war-chariots advance swiftly like 
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lightning or the whirlwinds. Happiness rises as 
the dawn and shines like the daylight; the blessing 
of God descends like the dew or the bountiful rain , 
the anger of Heaven is a devouring fire that anni 
hilates the wicked as the flame which devours the 
stubble. Unhappiness is likened to days of clouds 
and darkness; at times of great catastrophes the 
sun sets in broad day, the heavens are shaken, the 
earth trembles, the stars disappear, the sun is 
changed into darkness and the moon into blood, and 
soon. The cedars of Lebanon, the oaks of Bashan, 
are the image of the miyhty man, the palm and 
the reed of the great| and the humble, briers and 
thorns of the wicked; the pious man is an olive 
ever green, or a tree planted by the water-side. 
Vhe animal kingdom furnished equally a large 
number of images: the lion, the image of power, 
is also, like the wolf, bear, etc., that of tyrants and 
violent and rapacious men; and the pious who 
suffers is a feeble sheep led to the slaughter. The 
strong and powerful man is compared to the he 
goat or the bull of Bashan; the kine of Bashan 
firure, in the discourses of Amos, as the image 
of rich and voluptuous women; the people who 
rebel against the Divine will are a refractory heifer. 
Other images are borrowed from the country life 
and from the life domestic and social: the chastise- 
ment of God weighs upon Israel like a wagon 
laden with sheaves; the dead cover the earth as 
the dung which covers the surface of the fields. 
The impious man sows crime and reaps misery, or 
he sows the wind and reaps the tempest. The 
people yielding to the blows of their enemies are 
like the corn crushed beneath the threshing instru- 
ment. God tramples the wine in the wine-press 
when He chastises the impious and sheds their 
blood. ‘Phe wrath of Jehovah is often represented 
as an intoxicating cup, which He causes those to 
empty who have merited his chastisement: terrors 
and anguish are often compured to the pangs of 
childbirth. Peoples, towns, and states are repre- 
sented by the Ilebrew poets under the image of 
daughters or wives; in their impiety they are 
courtesans or adulteresses. ‘The historical allusions 
of most frequent occurrence are taken from the 
catastrophe of Sodom and Gomorrha, the miracles 
of the departure from Egypt, and the appearance 
of Jehovah on Sinai.” Exainples might easily be 
multiplied in illustration of this remarkable char- 
acteristic of the Hebrew poets: they stand thick 
upon every page of their writings, and in. striking 
contrast to the vague generalizations of the Indian 
philosophic poetry. 

In Hebrew, as in other languages, there is a 
peculiarity about the diction used in poetry —a 
kind of poetical dialect, characterized by archaic 
and irregular forms of words, abrupt constructions, 
and unusual inflesions, which distinguish it from 
the contemporary prose or historical style. It is 
universally observed that archaic forms and usaves 
of words linger in the poetry of a lancuage after 
they have fallen out of ordinary use. A few of 
these forms and usages are here given from Gese- 
nius’s Lehrgebdude. The Piel and Hiphil voices 
are used intransitively (Jer. li. 56; Kz. x. 7; Job 
xxix. 24): the apocopated future is used as a 
present (Job xv. 83; Ps. xi. 6; Is. xlit. 6). The 


termination iT is found for the ordinary feminine 
Ne (Ix. xv. 2; Gen. xlix. 22; Ps. exxxii. 4); ane 
for the plural EY we have 747 (Job xv. 13; Ez 
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xxvi. 18) and ‘7 (Jer. xxii. 14; Am. vii. 1). The}? 8 to xiii. 6, is in hexameters, with dartyls and 
tare : spondees, and frequently, on account of the pe- 
verbal suffixes, “2, VOT, and VAT (Ex. xv. 9),| culiarity of the Hebrew language, other feet which 
; < _ | have not the same syllables but the same time. 
and the pronominal suffixes to nouns VOT for O75 | tn Epist. ad Paulam (Opp. ii. 709, ed. Martianay) 
an bee = TTal 3 : occurs a passage which shows in some measure 
and WS" for YW (Hab. iii. 10), are peculiar to Aer a are to: understand: likerally<ibe ep 
the poetical books; as are ‘iT (Ps. exvi. 12),| which Jerome has borrowed from the verse litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, and applied to the poetry 
of the Hebrews. The conclusion seems inevitable 
unusual forms, TNA (Ez. xl. 16), M2D%—| that these terms are employed simply to denote a 
ve ™* “| general external resemblance, and by no means to 
(iz. i. 11), TIZS°7 (Ez. xiii. 20). In poetical) indicate the existence, among the poets of the Old 
lancuave also we find 5 for a, or orm, 5! Festament, of a knowledge of the laws of metre, 
‘ ae: iT : |as we are accustomed to understand the tem. 
for bp} VWO3 for 3B, WSS for D; the plural forms | There are, says Jerome, four alphabetical Psalms, 
; ; : : ‘the 110th (111th), 111th (112th), 118th (119th: 
of the prepositions, as for ON, ly for TY, and the er ea: in the ant two, a letter 
phehesn and the peculiar forms of the nouns, ‘7777; corresponds to each clause or versicle, which is 
eo * * ~lwritten in trimeter iambics. The others are in 
for NY, WT for wT, reaba) for DvSy, tetrameter iambics, like the song in Deuteronomy. 
ieee. ; In Ps. 118 (119), eight verses follow each letter: 
[in Ps. 144 (145), a letter corresponds to a verse. 
But the form of TIebrew poetry is its distin-; In Lamentations we have four alphabetical acros- 
guishing characteristic, and what this form is, has, ties, the first two of which are written in a kind 
been a vexed question for many ages. The Thera-| of Sapphic metre; for three clauses which are 
peute, as described by Philo (de Vilé Contempl. | connected together and begin with one letter (1. ¢. 
§ 3, vol. ii, p. 475, ed. Mang.), sang hymns and in the first clause) close with a period in heroic 
psalms of thanksgiving to Gud, in divers measures: measure (ervict comma). The third is written 
and strains; and these were either new or ancient, in trimeter, and the verses in threes each begin 
ones composed by the old poets, who had left be-| with the same letter. The fourth is like the first 
hind them measures and melodies of trimeter verses, ) and second. The Proverbs end with an’ alpha- 
of processional songs, of hymns, of songs sung at} betical poem in tetrameter iambics, beginning, “A 
the offering of libations, or before the altar, and | virtuous woman who can find?’’ In the Pref. 
continuous choral songs, beautifully measured out | in Chron, Euseb. Jerome compares the metres of 
in strophes of iufricate character (§ 10, p. 484).]} the Psalms to those of Horace and Pindar, now 
The value of Philo’s testimony on this point may] running in Jambics, now ringing with Alcaics, now 
be estimated by another passage in his works, in! swelling with Sapphics, now beginning with a half 
which he claims for Moses a knowledge of num- | foot. What, he asks, is more beautiful than the 
bers and geometry, the theory of rhythm, harmony, | song of Deuteronomy and Isaiah? What more 
and metre, aud the whole science of music, prac-| weighty than Solomon? What more perfect than 
tical and theoretieal (de Vit Alosts, i. 5, vol. ii, p.| Job? All which, as Josephus and Origen testify, 
84). The evidence of Josephus is as little to be|are composed in hexameters and pentameters. 
relied upon. Both these writers Inbored to mag-| There can be littledoubt that these terms are mere 
nify the greatness of their own nation, and to show; generalities, and express no more than a certain 
that in literature and philosophy the Greeks had | rough resemblance, so that the songs of Moses and 
been anticipated by the Hebrew barbarians. This | Isaiah may be designated hexameters and pentam- 
idea pervades all their writings, and it must always; eters, with as much propriety as the first and 
be borne in mind as the key-note of their Vesti- second chapters of Lamentations may be compared 
mony on this as on other points. According to|to Sapphic odes. The resemblance of the Hebrew 
Josephus (int. ii. 16, § 4), the Song of Moses at| verse composition to the classic metres, is expressly 
the Red Sea (Ex. xv.) was composed in the lex-| denied by Gregory of Nyssa (1 Tract. tn Psalm. 
ameter measure (év éfauetpe tévm); and again} cap. iv.). Augustine (Ap. 131 ad Numerium) 
(.tnt. iv. 8, § 44), the song in Deut. xxxii. is ‘lea confesses his ignorance of Hebrew, but adds that 
scribed as a heximeter poem. The Psalms of ; those skilled in the language believed the Psalms 
David were in various metres, some trimeters and! of David to be written in metre. Isidore of Seville 
some pentameters (la. vii, 12, § 3). Eusebius | (Orig. i. 18) claims for the heroic metre the high- 
(de Prap. Eeang, xi. 3, 514, ed. Col. 1688) char-| est antiquity, inasmuch as the Song of Moses was 
aeterizes the great Sone of Moses and the 118th} composed in it, and the Book of Job, who was 
(119th) Psalm as metrical compositions in what} contemporary with Moses, long before the times 
the Greeks call the heroic metre. ‘They are said | of Pherecydes and Homer, is written in dactyls 
to be hexameters of sixteen syllables. ‘The other] and spondees. Joseph Scaliger (Animady. ad Eus. 
verse compositions of the [Hebrews are said to be} Chron. p. 6 0, etc.) was one of the first to point 
in trimeters. This saying of Eusebius is attacked | out the fallacy of Jerome's statement with 
by Julian (Cyril. contr. Jul. vii. 2), who on his! to the metres of the Psalter and the Lamentations, 
part endeavored to prove the Hebrews devoid of all] and to assert that these books contained no verse 
eulture. Jerome (Prof. in Hiob) appeals to Philo, | bound by metrical laws, but that their language 
Josephus, Origen, and Eusebius, for proof that the | was merely prose, animated by a poetic spitit. He 
Psalter, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and almost | admitted the Song of Moses in Deuteronomy, the 
all the songs of Scripture, are composed in metre, | Proverbs, and Job, to be the only books in which 
like the odes of Horace, Pindar, Aleseus, and Sap-| there was necessarily any trace of rhythm, and this 
pho. Agsin, he says that the Book of Job, from!rhythm he compares to that of two dimeter iam- 


Vo"~ (Deut. xxxii. 37; Ps. xi. 7), and the more 
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bics, sometimes of more, sometimes of fewer sylla- 
bles as the sense required. Gerhard Vossius (cde 
Nat. et Const. Artis Poét. lib. 1, c. 18, § 2) says, 
that in Job and the Proverbs there is rhythm 
but no metre; that is, regard is had to the 
number of syllables but not to their quantity. In 
the Psalms and Lamentations not even rhythm is 
observed. 

Lut, in spite of the opinions pronounced by 
these high authorities, there were still many who 
believed in the existence of a [lebrew metre, and in 
the possibility of recovering it. The theories pro- 
posed for this purpose were various. Gomarus, 
professor at Groningen (Dearidis Lyra, Lued. Bat. 
1637), advocated both rhymes and metre; for the 
latter he laid down the following rules. ‘The vowel 
alone, as it is long or short, determines the length 
of a syllable.  S/éva forms no syllable. The 
periods or versicles of the Hebrew poems never 
contain less than a distich, or two verses, but in 
proportion as the periods are longer they contain 
more verses. The last syllable of a verse is indif- 
terently lone or short. ‘This system, if system 
it may be called (for it is equally adapted for 
prose), was supported by many men of note; among 
others by the younger Buxtorf, Heinsius, L. de 
Dieu, Constantin I’ mpereur, and Hottinger. On 
the other hand it was vivorously attacked by L. 
Cappellus, Calovius, Danhauer, Pfeiffer, and Solo- 
mon Van Til. ‘Towards the close of the 17th cen- 
tury Marcus Meibomius announced to the world, 
with an amount of pompous assurance which is 
charining, that he had discovered the lost metrical 
system of the Hebrews. By the help of this mys- 
terious secret, which he attributed to divine revela- 
tion, he proposed to restore not only the Psalms 
but the whole Hebrew Scriptures, to their pristine 
condition, and thus confer upon the world a knowl- 
edge of Hebrew greater than any which had existed 
since the ages which preceded the Alexandrine 
translators. But Meibomius did not allow his en- 
thusiasm to get the better of his prudence, and the 
condition on which this portentous secret was to be 
made public was, that six thousand curious men 
should contribute 5/. sterling a-piece for a copy uf 
his book, which was to be printed in two volumes 
folio. It is almost needless to add that his scheme 
fell to the ground. He published some specimens 
of his restoration of ten psalms, and six entire chap- 
ters of the Old Testament in 1690. The glimpses 
which he gives of his grand secret are not such as 
would make us regret that the knowledge of it 
perished with him. The whole Book of Vsulins, be 
says, is written in distichs, except the first psalm, 
which is in a different metre, and serves as an in- 
troduction to the rest. They were therefore in- 
tended to be sung, not by one priest, or by one 
chorus, but by two. Meibomius was severely 
chastised by J. 1. Maius, B. Il. Gebhardus, and 
J.G. Zenteravius  (Jebb, Sacr. Lit. p. 11). In 
the last century the learned I rancis Ilare, bishop 
of Chichester, published an edition of the Hebrew 
Psalms, metrically divided, to which he prefixed a 
dissertation on the ancient poetry of the [ebrews 
‘Pailm lib. in versiculos metrice divisus, ete., Loud. 
1736). Bishop Hare maintained that in Hebrew 
poetry no regard was had to the quantity of sylla- 
bies. He regarded Shéeas as long vowels, and 
long vowels as short at his pleasure. ‘lhe rules which 
he laid down are the following. In Hebrew poetry 
all the feet are dissylHables, and no regard is had to 

he quantity of a syllable. Clauses consist of an 
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equal or unequal number of syllables. If thé 
number of syllables be equal, the verses are tro- 
ehaic; if unequal, iambic. Periods for the most part 
consist of two verses, often three or four, sometimes 
more. (Clauses of the same periods are of the same 
kind, that is, either iambic or trochaic, with very 
few exceptions. ‘Trochaic clauses generally agree 
in the number of the feet, which are sometimes 
three, as in Pss. xciv. 1, evi. 1, and this is the most 
frequent: sometimes five, as in Ps. ix. 5. In iam- 
bie clauses the number of feet is sometimes the 
same, but they generally differ. Both kinds of verse 
are mixed in the same poem. In order to carry 
out these rules they are supplemented by one which 
gives to the versitier the widest license. Words 
and verses are contracted or lengthened at will, by 
syncope, elision, ete. In addition to this, the 
bishop was under the necessity of maintaining that 
all grammarians had hitherto erred in laying down 
the rules of ordinary punctuation. Iis system, if 
it may be so called, carries its own refutation with 
it, but was considered by Lowth to be worthy a 
reply under the title of Jetrice Lariune Brevis 
Confutatio, printed at the end of his De Sacra 
Poes. Heb. Prelectiones, ete. 


Anton (Conject. de Mctro Heb. Ant. Lips. 
1770), admitting the metre to be regulated by the 
acceuts, endeavored to prove that in the Hebrew 
poems was a highly artistic and regular system, 
like that of the Greeks and Romans, consisting of 
strophes, antistrophes, epodes, and the like; but his 
inethod is as arbitrary as Hare's. The theory of 
Lautwein (Versuch einer richtigen Theorie von 
der bibl. Verskunst, Titb. 1775) is an improvement 
upon those of his predecessors, inasmuch as he re- 
jects the measurement of verse by long and short 
syllables. and marks the scansion by the tone ac- 
cet. Ile assumes little more than a free rhythm: 
the verses are distinguished by a certain relation 
in their contents, and connected by a_ poetic 
euphony. Sir W. Jones (Comment. Poes. Asiat. 
1774) attempted to apply the rnles of Arabic metre 
to Hebrew. Ile regarded as a lone syllable one 
which terminated in a consonant or quiescent letter 


(8, TT, >); but he did not develope any system. 


The present Arabic prosody, however, is of com- 
paratively modern invention ; and it is not consistent 
with probability that there could be any system of 
versification among the Hebrews like that imagined 
by Sir W. Jones, when in the example he quotes 
of Cant. i. 5, he refers the first clause of the verse 
to the second, and the last to the fifteenth kind of 
Arabic metre. Greve (Ultama Capita Jobi, ete. 
1791) believed that in Hebrew, as in Arabic and 
Syriac, there was a metre, but that it was obscured 
by the false orthography of the Masorets. He 
therefore assumed for the Hebrew an Arabic vo- 
ealization, and with this modification he found 
iambic trimeters, dimeters, and tetrameters, to be 
the most common forms of verse, and lays down 
the laws of versifieation accordingly. Bellermann 
(Versuch tiber die Metrik der Hebrder, 1813) was 
the last who attempted to set forth the old Hebrew 
metres. IIe adopted the Masoretic orthography 
and vocalization, and determined the quantity of 


|syHables by the accentuation, and what he termed 


the “ Morensystem,’’ denoting by moren the com- 
pass of a single syllable. Each syllable which has 
not the tone accent must have three moren ; every 
syllable which has the tone accent may have either 
four or two, but generally three. ‘The moren are 
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teckoned as follows: a long vowel has two; a short | not this last assertion, however, be misinterpreted: 
vowel, one; every consonant, whether single or.I would be understood merely to assert that sound, 
double, has one more. Sheva simple or com- and words in subordination to sound, do not in 
posite is not reckoned. The quiescent letters have Hebrew, as in classical poetry, enter into the e- 
no more. Dagqesh forte compensative has one; so sence of the thing; but it is happily undeniable, 
has metheg. The majority of dissyllable and tri-; that the words of the poetical Scriptures are ex- 
syllable words, having the accent on the last syl-| quisitely fitted to convey the sense; and it is 
lable, will thus form iambics and anapests. But; highly probable, that, in the lifetime of the lan- 
as many have the accent on the penultimate, these | guage, the sounds were sufficiently harmonious: 
will form trochees. The most common kinds of 'when I say sufficiently harmonious, 1 mean 
feet are iambics and anapests, interchanging with harmonious as to render the poetry grateful to the 
trochees and tribrachs. Of verses composed of : ear in recitation, and suitable to musical accom- 
these feet, thouzh not uniform as regards the num- paniment; for which purpose, the cadence of well- 
hers of the feet, consist, according to Bellermann, ‘ modulated prose would fully answer; a fact which 
the poems of the Hebrew Scriptures. j will not be controverted by any person with a 
Amony those who believed in the existence of 2; moderately good ear, that has ever heard a chapter 
Hebrew metre, but in the impossibility of recover-|of Isaiah skillfully read from our authorized trans- 
ing it, were Carpzov, Lowth, Pteiffer, Herder to a: lation, that has ever listened to one of Kent's 
certain extent, Jahn, Bauer, and Buxtorf. The; Anthems well performed, or to a song from the 
opinions of Lowth, with regard to Hebrew metre, ! Messiah of Handel.” 
are siunmed up by Jebb (Sacr. Lit. p. 16) as fol-| | Abarbanel (on Is. y.) makes three divisions of 
lows: © He begins by asserting, that certain of the | Hebrew poetry, including in the first the modern 
Ilebrew writings are not only animated with the | poems which, in imitation of the Arabic, are con- 
true poetic spirit, but, in some degree, couched in, structed according to modern principles of versifi- 
poetic numbers: yet, he allows, that the quantity, ! cation. Among the second class he arranges such 
the rhythm, or modulation of Hebrew poetry, not as have no metre, but are adapted to melodies. In 
only is unknown, but admits of no investigation by these occur the poetical forms of words, lengthened 
human art or industry; he states, after Abarbanel, ‘and abbreviated, and the like. To this class belong 
that the Jews themselves disclaim the very memory the songs of Moses in Ex. xv., Deut. xxxii., the 
of metrical composition; he acknowledges, that the: song of Deborah, and the song of David. The 
artificial conformation of the sentences, is the sole; third class includes those compositions which are 
indication of metre in these poems; he barely main- | distinguished not by their form but by the figura- 
tains the er dibility of attention having been paid | tive character of their descriptions, as the Song of 
to numbers or feet in their compositions; and, at} Songs, and the Song of Isaiah. 
the same time, he confesses the utter impossibility Among those who maintain the absence of any 
of determining, whether Hebrew poetry was modu-: regularity perceptible to the ear in the composition 
lated by the ear alone, or according to any definite’ of Hebrew poetry, may be mentioned Richard 
and settled rules of prosody.’ The opinions of | Simon (/ist. Crit. du V. T. i. c. 8, p. 57), Was 
Sealiger and Vossius have been already referred to. | muth (/nst. Acc. [ebr. p. 14), Alstedius (Ene. 
Vitringa allows to Isaiah a kind of oratorial meas-| Bibl. ¢. 27, p. 257), the author of the book Cozi, 
ure, but adds that it could not on this account be}and R. Azariah de’ Rossi, in his book entitled 
rivhtly termed poetry. Michaelis (Not. £ in Prel.| Meor Enayim. ‘The author of the book Coari 
iii.) in his notes on Lowth, held that there never: held that the Hebrews had no metre bound by the 
was metre in [ebrew, but only a free rhythm, as in| Jaws of diction, because their poetry being intended 
recitative, though even less tranme}led. — He de-! to be sung was therefore independent. of metrical 
elared himself against. the Masoretie distinction of | Jaws. R. Azariah expresses his approbation of the 
long and short vowels, and made the rhythm to de-| opinions of Cozri and Abarbanel, who deny the 
pend upon the tone syllable; adding, with revard to: existence of songs in ‘Scripture composed after the 
fixed and regular metre, that what has evaded such: manner of modern Hebrew poems, but he adds 
diligent search he thought had no existence. On / nevertheless, that beyond doubt there are other 
the subject of the rhythmical character of Hebrew | measures which depend upon the sense. Mendels- 
poetry, as opposed to metrical, the remarks of Jebb|sohn (on Ex. xv.) also rejects the system of 


are remarkably appropriate.“ [ebrew poetry,” PDI FY (literal os and yowels). 
he says (Saer. Lit, p. 20), “is universal poetry?!) 7 . J+ pegs § ; 
the poetry of all languages, and of all peoples: the Rabbi Azariah appears to have anticipated Bishop 
collocation of words (whatever may have been the Lowth in his theory of parallelism : at any rate his 
sound, for of this we are quite ignorant) is primarily | {"eatlse contains the germ which Lowth paler 
directed to secure the best possible announcement and may be considered, as Jebb calls it, the tech- 
and discrimination of the sense: let, then, a trans- nical basis of his_ system. Bra it also contalus 
lator only be literal, and, so far as the genius of other elements, which will be alluded to ama 
his language will permit, let him preserve the origi- His conclusion, in Lowth's words (Jsatah, p 
nal order of the words, and he will infallibly put | diss-), was as follows: “That the sacred songs 
the reader in possession of all, or nearly all, that have undoubtedly certain measures and ae aatatie 
the Hebrew text can give to the best Hebrew | Which, however, do not consist in the number 0 
scholar of the present day. Now, had there been syllables, perfect or imperfect, according to the 
originally metre, the case, it is presumed, could | form of the modern verse which the Jews make 
: use of, and which is borrowed from the Arabians 


hardly have been such; somewhat must have been : 
sacrificed to the importunities of metrical necessity ; (though the Arabic prosody, he observes, is to 


the sense could not have invariably predominated 
wer the sound; and the poetry could not have been, 
as it unquestionably and emphatically is, a poetry, 
aot of sounds or of words, but of things. Let 





a TH)" is a syllable, simple or compound, begia 
ning with a consonant bearing moving S%2va (BMasot 
and Bernard's Heb. Gr. ii. 208). 


Se 
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somplicated to be applied to the Hebrew language) ; 
but in the number of things, and of the parts of 
things, — that is, the subject, and the predicate, 
and their adjuncts, in every sentence and proposi- 
tion. ‘Thus a phrase, containing two parts of a 
proposition, consists of two measures; add another 
containing two more, and they become four meas- 
ures; another again, containing three parts of a 
proposition, consists of three measures; add to it 
another of the like, and you have six measures.” 

‘The following example will serve for an illustra- 
tion :— 


Thy-right-hand, O-Jehovah, is-glorious in-power, 
Thy-right-hand, OJehovah, hath-crushed the-enemy. 


The words connected by a hyphen form a term, and 
the two lines, forming four measures each, may be 
called tetrameters. ‘* Upon the whole, the author 
concludes, that the poetical parts of the Ilebrew 
Scriptures are not composed according to the rules 
and measures of certain feet, dissyllables, trisyl- 
lables, or the like, as the poems of the modern 
Jews are; but nevertheless have undoubtedly other 
measures which depend on things, as above ex- 
plained. For which reason they are more excel- 
lent than those which consist of certain feet, 
accordiny to the number and quantity of syllables. 
Of this, says he, you may judve yourself in the 
Songs of the Prophets. For do you not. see, if 
you translate some of them into another language, 
that they still keep and retain their measure, if not 
wholly, at least in part? which cannot be the 
case in those verses, the measures of which arise 
from a certain quantity and number of syllables.” 
Lowth expresses his general agreement with R. 
Azariah’s exposition of the rhythmus of things; 
but instead of regarding terms, or phrases, or 
senses, in single lines, as measures, he considered 
‘© only that relation and proportion of one verse to 
another, which arises from the correspondence of 
terms, and from the form of construction; from 
whence results a rhythmus of propositions, and a 
harmony of sentences.” But Lowth’s system of 
parallelism. was more completely anticipated by 
Schoettgen in a treatise, of the existence of which 
the bishop does not appear to have been aware. 
It is found in his Hore Hebraice, vol. i. pp. 1249- 
1263, diss. vi., ‘de I¢xeryvasia Sacra.”’ ‘This exer. 
gasia he defines to be, the conjunction of entire 
sentences signifying the same thing: so that exer- 
gusia bears the same relation to sentences that 
synonymy does to words. It is only found in those 
Ilebrew writings which rise above the level of his- 
torical narrative and the ordinary kind of speech. 
Ten canons are then laid down, each illustrated by 
three examples, fromm which it will be seen how far 
Schoettgen’s system corresponded with Lowth’s. 
(1.) Perfect exergasia is when the members of the 
two clauses correspond, each to each; as in Ps. 
xxxili. 7; Num. xxiv. 17; Luke i. 47. (2.) Some- 
‘imes in the second clause the subject is omitted, 
as in Is. i. 18; Prov. vii. 19; Ps. exxix. 3. (3.) 
Sometimes part of the subject is omitted, as in Ps. 
xxxvii. 30, cii. 28; Is. lili. 5. (4.) The predicate 
is sometimes omitted in the second clause, as in 
Num. xxiv. 5; Ps. xxxiii. 12. (5.) Sometimes part 
only of the predicate is omitted, as in Ps. lvii. 9, 
ceili. 1, cxxix. 7. (6.) Words are added in one 
member which are oinitted in the other, as in Num. 
xxiii. 18; Ps. cii. 28; Dan. xii. 3. (7.) Sometimes 
.wo propositions will occur, treating of different 
vhings, but referring to one general proposition, as 
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in Ps. xciv. 9, exxvili. 3; Wisd. iii. 16. (8.) 
Cases occur, in which the second proposition is the 
contrary of the first, as in Prov. xv. 8, xiv. 1, 11. 
(9.) Intire propositions answer each to each, 
although the subject and predicate are not the 
same, as in Ps. li. 7, exix. 168; Jer. viii. 22. 
(10.) £eeryasia is found with three members, as 
in Ps. i. 1, exxx. 5, ii. 9. These canons Schoett- 
gen applied to the interpretation of Scripture, of 
which he gives examples in the remainder of this 
and the following dissertation. 

But whatever may have been achieved by his 
predecessors, there can be no question that the de- 
livery of Lowth's lectures on Ilebrew Poetry, and 
the subsequent publication of his translation of 
Isaiah, formed an era in the literature of the sulject, 
more marked than any that had preceded it. Of bis 
system it will be necessary to give a somewhat cde- 
tailed account; for whatever may have been done 
since his time, and whatever modifications of his ar- 
rangement may have been introduced, all subsequent 
writers have confessed their obligations to the two 
works above mentioned, and have drawn their in- 
spiration from them. Starting with the alphabeti- 
cal poems as the basis of his investigation, because 
that in them the verses or stanzas were more dis- 
tinetly marked, Lowth came to the conclusion that 
they consist of verses properly so called, ‘* of verses 
regulated by some observation of harmony or ca- 
dence; of measure, numbers, or rhythms,’ and that 
this harmony does not arise from rhyme, but from 
what he denominates parallelism. Parallelism he 
detines to be the correspondence of one verse or 
line with another, and divides it into three classes, 
synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic. 

1. Parallel lines synonymous correspond to each 
other by expressing the same sense in different but 
equivalent terms, as in the following examples, 
which are only two of the many given by Lowth: 
* O-Jehovah, in-thy-strength the-king shall-rejoice ; 

And-in-thy-salvation how greatiy shall-he-exult! 
The-desire of-his-heart thou-hast-grauted unto-him , 
And-the-request of-his-lips thou-bast-not denied.” 
Ps xxi. 1, 2. 
* For the-moth shall-consume-them like-a-garment ; 
And-the-worm shall-eat-them like wool : 
But-my-righteousness shall-endure for-ever ; 
And-my-salvation to-the-age of-ages.’’ — Is. li. 8. 
It will be observed from the examples which Lowth 
gives that the parallel lines sometimes consist of 
three or more synonymous terms, sometimes of two, 
sometimes only of one. Sometimes the lines consist 
each of a double member, or two propositions, as 
Ps. exliv. 5, 6; Is. lxv. 21, 22. Parallels are formed 
also by a repetition of part of the first sentence 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 1, 11, 16; Is. xxvi. 5, 6; Hlos. vi. 4); 
and sometimes a part has to be supplied from the 
former to complete the sentence (2 Sam. xxii. 41; 
Job xxvi. 5; Is. xli. 28). Parallel triplets occur in 
Job iii. 4, 6, 9; Ps. cxii. 10; Is. ix. 20; Joel iii. 13. 
txamples of parallels of four lines, in which two 
distichs form one stanza, are Ps. xxxvii. 1, 2; Is. 
i. 3, xlix. 4; Am. i. 2. In periods of five lines the 
odd line sometimes comes in between two distichs, 
as in Job vii. 5, 6; Is. xlvi. 7; Hos. xiv. 9; Joel 
iii, 16: or after two distichs closes the stanza, as in 
Is. xliv. 26. Alternate parallelism in stanzas of 
four lines is found in Ps. citi. 11, 12; Is. xxx. 16 
but the most striking examples of the alternate 
quatrain are Deut. xxxii. 25, 42, the first line form- 
ing a continuous sense with the third, and the 
second with the fourth (comp. Is. xxxiv. 6; Gen 
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xlix. 6). In Is. }. 10 we find an alternate quatrain 
followed by a fifth line. To this first division of 
Lowth’'s Jebb objects that the name synonymous is 
‘nappropriate, for the second clause, with few ex- 
ceptions, dirersijics the preceding clause, and 
generally so as to rise above it, forming a sort of 
climax in the sense.’ This peculiarity was recog- 
nized by Lowth himself in his 4th Praleetion, where 
he says, ‘idem = iterant, variant, augent,’’ thus 
marking a cumulative foree in this kind of parallel- 
ism. The same was observed by Abp. Neweome 
In his Prefitce to Ezekiel, where examples are given 
in whieh the following ckiuuses so diversify the 
preceding ones as to rise above them” (Is. xHi. 7, 
xlili, 16: Ps. xev. 2, civ. 1). Jebb, in support of his 
own opinion, appeals to the passages quoted by 
Lowth (Ps. xxi. 12, evii. 38; Is. lv. 6,7), and sug- 
gests as & More appropriate name for parallelism of 
this kind, cognate paralllism (Sacr. Lit, p. 38). 

2. Lowth’s second division is antithetic parollel- 
ssm 3 When two lines correspond with each other 
by an opposition of terms and = sentiments; whe 
the second is contrasted with the first, sometimes in 
expressions, sometimes in’ sense only, so that the 
devrees of antithesis are various. As for exam- 
ple — 
‘CA wise son rejoiceth his father ; 

But a foolish son is the grief of his mother.” 

Prov. x. 1. 

The memory of the just is a blessing ; 

But the name of the wicked shall rot.” 

Prov. x. 7. 


The gnomic poetry of the Hebrews abounds with 
illustrations of antithetic parallelism. Other ex- 
auiples are Ps. xx. 7, 8: — 
These in chariots, and those in horses, 
But we in the name of Jehovah our God will be 
strong. 
They are bowed down, and fallen ; 
But we are risen, and maintain ourselves firm ” 


Compare also Ps. xxx. 5, xxxvii. 10, 11; Is. liv. 
10, ix. 10. On these two kinds of parallelism Jebb 
appropriately remarks: «The clntithetie Parallel 
tg serves to mark the broad distinetions between 
truth and falsehood, and good and evil: the Coy- 
nate Parallelism discharges the more difficult and 
more critical flinction of discriminating between 
ditlerent degrees of truth and good on the one hand, 
of falsehood and evil on the other”? (Sacr. Lit. 
p- 39). 

3. Synthetic or constructive parallelism, where 
the parallel “ consists only in the similar form of 
construction; in which word does not answer to 
word, and sentence to sentence, as equivalent or 
opposite; but there is a correspondence and equality 
between different propositions, in respect of the 
shape and turn of the whole sentence, and of the 
constructive parts —such as noun answering to 
noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative 
to negative, inlerrogative to interrogative.”’ One 
of the examples of constructive parallels given by 
Lowth is, Is. 1.5, 6:— 

The Lord Jehovah hath opened mine ear, 

And I was not rebellious; 

Neither did 1 withdraw myself backward — 

I gave my back to the smiters, 

And my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair; 

My face I hid not from shame and spitting.” 


Tebb gives as an illustration Ps. xix. 7-10: — 
* The law of Jehovah is perfect, converting the soul, 


The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the 
simple,’ etc. 
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It is instructive, as showing how difficult, if nof 
impossible, it is to make any strict classification of 
IIebrew poetry, to observe that this very passage is 
given by Gesenius as an example of synonymous 
parallelism, while De Wette calls it synthetic. The 
illustration of synthetic parallelism quoted by Ges- 
enius is Ps. xxvii. 4: — 
Qne thing I ask from Jehovah. 
It will I seek after — 
My dwelling in the house of Jehovah all the days 
of my life, 
To behold the beauty of Jehovah, 
And to inquire in his temple.” 


In this kind of parallelism, as Nordheimer (Gram. 
-|nal. p. 87) observes, ‘an idea is neither repeated 
nor followed by its opposite, but is kept in view 
by the writer, while he proceeds to develop and 
enforce his meaning by accessory ideas and modifi- 
cations.”’ 

4. To the three kinds of parallelism above de- 
scribed Jebb adds a fourth, which seems rather to be 
an unnecessary refinement upon than distinct from 
the others. He denominates it introverted paral 
lelism, in which he says, ‘there are stanzas so con- 
structed that, whatever be the number of lines, the 
first line shall be parallel with the Jast; the sec- 
ond with the penultimate; and so throughout in an 
order that looks inward, or, to borrow a military 
phrase, from flanks to centre’ (Sacr. Lit. p. 58). 
Thus — 

“My son, if thine heart be wise, 
My heart also shall rejoice ; 
Yea, my reins shal] rejoice 
When thy lips speak right things.” 
Prov. xxiii. 15, 16. 
“ Unto Thee do I lift up mine eyes,O Thou that dwell- 
est in the heavens ; 
Behold as the eyes of servants to the hand of their 
masters 5 

As the eyes of a maiden to the hands of her mis- 

tress ; 

Even so look our eyes to Jehovah our God, until he 

have mercy upon us."? — Ps. exxiii. 1, 2. 


Upon examining these and the other examples 
quoted by Bishop Jebb in support of his new divis- 
ion, to which he attaches great importance, it will 
be seen that the peculiarity consists in the struc- 
ture of the stanza, and not in the nature of the 
parallelism; and any one who reads Ewald's elabo- 
rate treatise on this part of the subject will rise 
from the reading with the conviction that to attempt 
to classify Hebrew poetry according to the charac- 
ter of the stanzas employed will be labor lost and 
in vain, resulting only in a system which is no sys- 
tem, and in rules to which the exceptions are more 
numerous than the examples. 

A few words may now be added with respect to 
the classification proposed by De Wette, in which 
more regard was had to the rhythm. The four 
kinds of parallelism are — 1. That which consists 
in an equal number of words in each member, as in 
Gen. iv. 23. This he calls the original and perfect 
kind of parallelism of members, which corresponds 
with metre and rhyme, without being identical with 
them (Die Psalmen, Einl. §7). Under this head 
are many minor divisions. —2. Unequal parallelism, 
in which the number of words in the members is 
not the same. This again is divided into— a. The 
simple, as Ps. Ixviii. 38. 5. The composite, consist- 
ing of the synonymous (Job x. 1; Ps. xxxvi. 6), the 
antithetic (Ps. xv. 4), and the synthetic (Ps. xv. 5): 
c. That in which the simple member is dispropot 
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tionately small (Ps. xl.10). d. Where the compos- 
ite member grows up into three and more sentences 
(Ps. i. 3, Ixv. 10). e. Instead of the close parallel- 
ism there sometimes occurs a short additional clause, 
as in Ps. xxiii. 3. — 3. Out of the parallelism which 
is unequal in consequence of the composite charac- 
ter of one member, another is developed, suv that both 
members are composite (I’s. xxxi. 11). This kind 
of parallelism again admits of three subdivisions. — 
4. Rhythmical parallelism, which lies merely in the 
external form of the diction. Thus in Ps. xix. 11 
there is nearly an equal number of words: — 


*€ Moreover by them was thy servant warned, 
In keeping of them there is great reward.” 


In Ps. xxx. 3 the inequality is remarkable. In Ps. 
xiv. 7 is found a double and a single inember, and 
in Ps. xxxi. 23 two double members. De Wette also 
held that there were in Hebrew poetry the begin- 
nings of a composite rhythmical structure like our 
strophes. Thus in Ps. xhi., xliii., a refrain marks 
the conclusian of a larger rhythmical period. Some- 
thing similar is observable in Ps. evii. This arti- 
ficial structure appears to belong to a late period 
of Hebrew literature, and to the same period may 
probably be assigned the remarkable gradational 
rhythm which appears in the Songs of Degrees, e. 7. 
Ps. exxi. It must be observed that this gradational 
rhythm is very different from the cumulative paral- 
lelism of the Song of Deborah, which is of a much 
earlier date, and bears traces of less effort in the 
composition. Strophes of a certain kind are found 
in the alphabetical pieces in which several Maso- 
retic clauses belong to one letter (Ps. ix., x., xxxvii., 
cxix.; Lam. iii.), but the nearest approach to 
anything like a strophical character is found in 
poems which are divided into smaller portions by a 
refrain, and have the initial or final verse the same 
or similar (Ps. xxxix., xlii., xlii.). In the opinion 
of some tlie occurrence of the word Selah is sup- 
posed to mark the divisions of the strophes. 

It is impossible here to do more than refer to the 
essay of Koester (Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1831, 
pp. 40-114) on the strophes, or the parallelism of 
verses in Hebrew poetry; in which he endeavors to 
show that the verses are subject to the same laws of 
symmetry as the verse members; and that conse- 
quently Hebrew poetry is essentially strophical in 
character. J¢wald’s treatise requires more careful 
consideration; but it must be read itself, and a 
slight sketch only can here be given. [riefly thus: 
— Verses are divided into verse-members in which 
the number of syllables is less restricted, as there is 
no syllabic metre. A verse-member generally con- 
tains from seven to eight syllables. Two members, 
the rise and fall, are the fundamental constituents: 
thus (Judg. v. 3): — 


* Tear, ye kings! give ear, ye princes! 
I to Jahve, I will sing.” 


fo this all other modifications must be capable of 
being reduced. ‘The variations which may take 
place may be either amplifications or continuations 
of the rhythm, or compositions in which a complete 
chythm is made the half of 1 new compound, or 
we may have a diminution or enfeeblement of the 
orivinal. ‘To the two members correspond two 
thoughts which constitute the life of the verse, and 
each of these again may distribute itself. Grrada- 
tions of symmetry are formed — 1. By the echo of 
the whole sentence, where the same sense which is 
given in the first member rises again in the second, 
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in order to exhaust itself more thoroughly (Gen. iv. 
23; Prov. i. 8). An important word of the first 
member often reserves its force for the second, as in 
Ps. xx. 8; and sometimes in the second member a 
principal part of the sense of the first is further de- 
veloped, as Ps. xlix. 5 [6].— 2. When the thought 
trails through two members of a verse, as in Ps. 
ex. 5, it gives rise to a less animated rhythm (comp. 
also Ps. exli. 10). — 3. Two sentences may be brought 
together as protasis and apodosis, or simply to form 
one complex thoucht; the external harmony may be 
dispensed with, but the harmony of thought re- 
mains. This may be called the intermediate 
rhythm. The forms of structure assumed by the 
verse are many. I*irst, there is the single member, 
which occurs at the commencement of a series in 
Ps. xvili. 2, xxiii. 1; at the end of a series in Ex. 
xv. 18, Ps. xcii. 8; and in the middle, after a short 
pause, in Ps. xxix. 7. The bimembral verse is 
most frequently found, consisting of two members 
of nearly equal weight. Verses of more than two 
members are formed either by increasing the num- 
ber of members from two to three, so that the 
complete fall may be reserved for the third, all 
three possessing the same power; or by combining 
four members two and two, as in Ps. xviti. 7, 
Xxvul. 1. 

The varieties of this structure of verse are too 
numerous to be recounted, and the laws of rhythm 
in Ilebrew poetry are so free, that of necessity the 
varieties of verse structure must be manifold. The 
guomic or sententious rhythm, Ewald remarks, is 
the one which is perfectly symmetrical. ‘two mem- 
bers of seven or eight syllables, corresponding to 
each other as rise and fall, contain a thesis and an- 
tithesis, a subject and its image. ‘This is the con- 
stant form of genuine gnomic sentences of the best 
period. ‘Those of a Jater date have many members 
or trail theinselves through many verses. ‘The an- 
imation of the lyrical rhythin makes it break 
through all such restraints, and Jeads to an ampli- 
fication or reduplication of the normal form; or the 
passionate rapidity of the thoughts may disturb the 
simple concord of the members, so that the unequal 
structure of verse intrudes with all its varieties. To 
show how impossible it is to attempt a classifica- 
tion of verse uttered under such circumstances, it 
will be only necessary to quote Ewald’s own words. 
“All these varieties of rhythm, however, exert a 
perfectly free influence upon every lyrical song, just 
according as it suits the mood of the moment to 
vary the simple rhythm. The most beautiful songs 
of the flourishing period of poetry allow, in fact, the 
verse of many members to predominate whenever 
the diction rises with any sublimity; nevertheless, 
the standard rhythm still returns in each when the 
diction flags, and the different kinds of the more 
complex rhythm are employed with equal freedom 
and ease of variation, just as they severally accord 
with the fluctuating hues of the mood of emotion, 
and of the sense of the diction. The late alphabetical 
songs are the first in which the fixed choice of a par- 
ticular versification, a choice, too, made with designed 
art, establishes itself firmly, and maintains itself 
symmetrically throughout all the verses"? (Dichter 
des A. By i. 83; trans. in Kitto’s Journal, i. 318). 
It may, however, be generally observed, that the 
older rhythmis are the most animated, as if accom- 
panied by the hands and feet of the singer (Num. 
xxi.; [éx. xv.3 Judy. v.), and that in the time of 
David the rhythm had attained its most perfect de- 
velopment. By the end of the 8th century B. c. 
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the decay of versification begins, and to this period 
belong the artificial furnis of verse. 

It remains now only to notice the rules of Hebrew 
poetry as laid down by the Jewish grammarians, to 
Which reference was made in remarking upon. the 
system of KR. Azariah. 
being extremely simple, and are to be found at 
length, illustrated by many examples, in Mason and 
Bernard's //c4. Gram. vol. ii. let. 57, and accom- 
panied by an interesting account of modern Hebrew 
versification. “The rules are briefly these: 1. That 


a sentence nay be divided into members, some of 


which contain (wo, Garec, or even four words, and 
are accordingly termed Binary, Ternary, and Qua- 
ternary members respectively. 2. The sentences 
are composed either of Binary, Ternary, or Qua- 
ternary members entirely, or of these different 
members intermixed. 3. That in two consecutive 
members it is an elegance to express the same idea 
in ditlerent words. 4. That a word expressed in 
either of these parallel members is often not ex- 
pressed in the alternate member. 5. That a word 
without an accent, being joined to another word by 
Makkiph, is vencrally (though not always) reckoned 
with that second word as one. It will be seen that 
these rules are essentially the same with those of 
Lowth, De Wette, and other writers on parallelism, 
and from their simplicity are less open to objection 
than any that have been given. 

In conclusion, after reviewing the various theories 
which have been framed with regard to the struct- 
ure of Hebrew poetry, it must be confessed that be- 
yond the discovery of very broad general laws, little 
has been done towards elaborating a satisfactory 
system. Probably this want of success is due to the 
fact that there is no system to discover, and that 
Ilebrew poetry, while possessed, in the highest de- 
eree, of all sweetness and variety of rhythm and 
melody, is not fettered by laws of versification as 
we understand the term. 

For the literature of the subject, in addition to 
the works already quoted, reference may be made 
to the following: Carpzov, Jntr. ad Libr. Can. 
Bibl, pt. 2, ¢. 1; Lowth, De Sacra Poesi Hebre- 
orum Prelectiones, with notes by J.D. Michaelis 
and Rosenmiller (Oxon. 1828) (translated, with 
notes, by Calvin FE. Stowe, Andover, 1829]; the Pre- 
liminary Dissertation in his translation of Isaiah; 
Herder, Geist der Hebr. Poesie (transl. by Pres- 
ident dames Marsh, 2. vols., Burlington, 1833); 
Jebb, Sucred Literature; Saalschiitz, Von der 
Form der Hebr. Poesic, Konigsbere, 1825, which 
contains the most complete account of all the vari- 
ous theories; De Wette, Ceber die Psalmen | transl. 
by Prof. J. Torrey, Bibl. Repos. iii. 445-518); 
Meier, Geseh. der Poet. National-Literatur der 
Llebvder; Delitzsch, Commentar ber den Psalter ; 
and Hupfeld, Die Psalmen. W. A.W. 

* Other and in part later writers: T°. Goma- 
cus, Daridis Lyra (1637); J. C. Schramm, De 
Poest Tebreorum (1723). (The two essays just 
named, with others on the same subject by [bert, 
the Abbé Fleury, Dannhawer, Pfeitler, Leyser, Le 
Clerc, Hare, and Lowth, are reprinted in vol. xxxi. 
of Ugolini’s Thesaurus.) Herder, Briefe das Stu- 
dium do Theol. betreffend, the first twelve of which 
letters he devotes to the poetry of the Hebrews, 
pointing out its characteristics and illustrating 
them by translations from the Pentateuch (Jacob's 
blessings, the farewell of Moses), from Judges (the 
Song of Deborah and Barak),and from the Psalms 
and the Prophets. A. von Humboldt, Cosmos (Eng. 


They have the merit of 
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transl. ii. 57 f.). according to whom “nature to the 
Hebrew poet is not a self-dependent object —but a 
work of creation and order, the living expres- 
sion of the omnipresence of the Divinity in the 
visible world.’’ A single Psalm (the 104th) almost 
‘‘represents the image of the whole Cusmos.” A. 
G. Lloffinann, art. //ebrdische Literatur (Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allyem. Encykl., 2¢ Sect. iii. 387 f£ 
(1828). Prof. S. H. Turner, D. D., Clatms of the 
Iebrew Language and Literature (Five Lectures), 
especially as founded on the character of its Poetrs, 
Aibl. Repository, i. 508 ff. (1831). M. Nicolas, 
Forme de la poesie hebraique (1833). Franz De- 
litsch, Zur Geschichte der jidischen Poesie, ex- 
tending from the close of the O. T. collection to 
inodern times (Leipz. 1836). Prof. B. B. Edwards, 
Reasons for the Study of the Hebr. Language, an 
Inaugural Address, in which he urges this study 
among other arguments on account of its opening 
to us the treasures of so rich a poetic literature 
(Amer. Bibl. Repository for July, 1838, pp. 113- 
132). The thoughts are suggestive and beautifully 
expressed. J. G. Sommer, Von Rezme in der hebr. 
folkspocsie, in his Bibl. Abhandlungen, pp. 85-92 
(Bonn, 1846). Ed. Reuss, //ebi dische Poeste, in 
Hlerzog's Leal-Eneykl. v. 598-608 (1856).  Isase 
Taylor, The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry (Amer. re- 
print, 1862). The author's point of view is “ that 
not less in relation to the most highly cultivated 
minds than to the most rude — not less to minds 
disciplined in abstract thought, than to such as are 
unused to generuization of any kind — the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in their metaphoric style and their po- 
etie diction, are the fullest medium for conveying 
what it is their purpose to convey, concerning the 
Divine Nature, and concerning the spiritual life, 
and concerning the correspondence of man — the 
finite, with God — the Infinite.”? In its spbere as 
an able exposition of this train of thought, there is 
no better treatise than this. Heinrich Ewald, Alt 
gememes tb. die hebrdische Dichtung, ete. (te 
wrought, Gctting. 1866; half of vol. i. of his Dichter 
des A. Bundes). Leyrer, art. Dichtkunst in Zeller's 
Bibl. Worterb. i. 232-242 (1866). Prof. Hupfeld, 
Rhythm and Accentuation in Hebrew Poetry (we 
adopt the briefer title), translated by Professor 
Charles M. Mead, Bibl. Sacra, xxiv. 1-40 (1867). 
Dr. Diestel, art. Jichtkunst in Schenkel's Bibe- 
Leatkon, i. 607-615 (1868), valuable. 

For information on this subject. see also the In- 
troductions to the Old Testament (Eichhorn, Hav- 
ernick, De Wette, Keil, Bleek), as well as the 
Commentaries on the QO. T. poetic books (men- 
tioned in the Dictionary under these books). 

As regards the examples of poetry in the N. T. 
Schenkel’s art. Dichthunst, urchristliche tm N. T, 
(in his Bibel-Lexikon, i. 615-618) deserves atten- 
tion. The songs (as they may be termed) of }Jiza- 
beth (Luke i. 42-45), of Mary (46-55) and of Zach- 
arias (78-69), breathe the spirit of the Hebrew poets, 
and are largely expressed in language derived from 
them. See also Acts iy. 24 ff., xvi. 25; Rev. iv. 11, 
xv. 3,4. In Col. iii. 16 and Eph. v. 19, Paul recog- 
nizes the use of “psalms, bymms, apd spiritual 
songs ** as forming a part of the social worship of 
the first Christians. With this intimation agrees 
Pliny’s statement (Zpist. x. 97) that those in Bi- 
thynia who professed this faith assembled at early 
dawn and sung praises to Christ (carmen Christo 
quasi deo dicere secum invicem). It is generally al- 
lowed that we have a fragment of such a hymn in 
1 Tim. iii. 16. Nota few of Paul's sentences which 


POISON 


we are accustomed to read as prose, bring back to 
the ear the cadence of Hebrew verse. ‘Ihe follow- 
ing is an example of this (2 Tim. ii. 11): — 
* For if we died with him, 
We shall also live with him; 
If we endure, we shall also reign with him; 
If we shall deny him, 
He also will deny us ; 
If we are faithless, he remains faithful ; 
For he cannot deny himself.” 


It may be well to remark that although “hymn” 
and “ hymning”’ do not occur in our English trans- 
lation of the Q. T., the correspondent Greek terms 
often occur in the Septuagint. The verb “to 
hymn ** (duvéw) has sometimes the general sense 
of *‘to praise,” but when applied to any particular 
composition refers to the use of the Psalms for that 
purpose. In the titles of the Psalms, the Greek 
phrase for “hymns of David" is generally found, 
in the place of “psalms of David” in the A. V. 
See Biel's Lexicon in LXX. Interpretes, s. vy. 
tuvew and Suvos. The usage of the LXX. no 
doubt influenced the N. T. phraseology in this re- 

«spect. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 26; Acts 
xvi. 25; Ileb. ii. 12. 

On the hymmnology of the early Church the 
reader may see Daniel's Thescurus Mymnologicus 
(1841), and the art. //ymnologie, by Christ. Palmer 
in Herzoy’s fteal-Lucyk. vi. 305 th, where a list 
of other writers will be found, as also under 
Hy» in this Dictionary. Il. 


POISON. Two Hebrew words are thus ren- 
dered in the A. V. but they are so general as to 
throw little light upon the knowledve and practice 
of poisons among the Hebrews. 1. ‘Ihe first of these, 


VAT, chémdh, from a root signifying «to be hot,” 


is used of the heat produced by wine (Hos. vii. 5), 
and the hot passion of anger (Deut. xxix. 27, &.), 
as well as of the burning venom of poisonous ser- 
_pents (Deut. xxxii. 24, 33; Ps. lviii. 4, exl. 3). It 
in all cases denotes animal poison, and not vegetable 
or mineral. ‘The only allusion to its application is 
in Job vi. 4, where reference seems to be made to 
the custom of anointing arrows with the venom of 
a snake, a practice the orivin of which is of very 
remote antiquity (comp. Hom. Od. i. 261, 262; 
Ovid, Trist. iii. 10, 64, Fast. v. 897, &.; Plin. 
xviii. 1), The Soanes, a Caucasian race mentioned 
by Strabo (xi. 499), were especially skilled in the 
art. Pliny (vi. 84) mentions a tribe of Aral pi- 
rates who infested the Red Sea, and were armed 
with poisoned arrows like the Malays of the coast 
of Borneo. For this purpose the berries of the yew- 
tree (Plin. xvi. 20) were employed. The Gauls 
(Plin. xxvii, 76) used a poisonous herb, limeum, 
supposed by some to be the « leopard’s bane,” and 
the Seythians dipped their arrow-points in viper’s 
venom mixed with human blood. These were so 
deadly that a slight scratch inflicted by them was 
fatal (Plin. xi. 115). The practice was so common 
that the name zogumdy, originally a poison in 
which arrows were dipped, was applied to poison 
generally. 


2. wen (once wn, Deut. xxxii. 324), résh, 


if a poison at all, denotes a vegetable poison prima- 
rily, and is only twice (Deut. xxix. 33; Job xx. 16) 


aan 
* In some MSS. this reading occurs in other pas- 
‘ages, of which a list is given by Michaelis (Suppl. p. 
2233). 
161 
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used of the venom of a serpent. In other passages 
where it occurs, it is translated “ gall’ in the A. 
V., except in Hos. x. 4, where it is rendeed “hem- 
lock.” In the margin of Deut. xxix. 18, our 
translators, feeling the uncertainty of the word, 
give as an alternative “rush, or, a poisonful herb.” 
Beyond the fact that, whether poisonous or not, it 
was a plant of bitter taste, nothing can be inferred. 
That bitterness was its prevailing characteristic is 
evident from its being associated with wormwood 
(Deut. xxix. 18 [17]; Lam. iif. 19; Am. vi. 12), 
and from the allusions to “water of rush’ in Jer. 
vill. 14, ix. 15, xxiii. 15. It was not a juice or 
liquid (Ps. Ixix. 21 [22]; comp. Mark xv. 23), but 
probably a bitter berry, in which case the expression 
in Deut. xxxii. 32, ‘grapes of rush,” may be taken 
literally. Gesenius, on the ground that the word 
in Hebrew also signifies “head,” rejects the hem- 
luck, colocynth, and darnel of other writers, and 
proposes the * poppy” instead; from the “heads” 
in which its seeds are contained. ‘+ Water of rosh”? 
is then “opium,” but it must be admitted that 
there appears in none of the above passages to be 
any allusion to the characteristic effects of opium. 
The effects of the rosh are simply nausea and Joath- 
ing. It was probably a gencral term for any bitter 
or nauseous plant, whether poisonous or not, and 
became afterwards applied to the venom of snakes, 
as the corresponding word in Chaldee is frequently 
so used. [GALL] 

There is a clear case of suicide by poison related 
in 2 Mace. x. 13, where Ptolemmaus Macron is said 
to have destroyed himself by this means. But we 
do not find a trace of it among the Jews, and 
certainly poisoning in any form was not in favor 
with them. Nor is there any reference to it in 
the N. T., though the practice was fatally common 
al that time in Rome (Suet. Nero, cc. 33, 34, 3d; 
Th. c. 73; Claud. ec. 1). It has been suggested, 
indeed. that the dappanela of Gal. v, 20 (A. V. 
“witchcraft’’), signifies poisoning, but this is by 
no means consistent with the usage of the word in 
the LXX. (comp. Ex. vii. 11, viii. 7, 18, &c.), and 
with its occurrence in Rev. ix. 21, where it denotes 
a crime clearly distinguished from murder (sce Rev. 
xxl. 8, xxii. 15). It more probably refers to the 
concoction of magical potions and love philtres. 

On the question of the wine mingled with myrrh, 
see GALL. W. A. W 


POL’LUX. [Castor anv Potiux.] 
POLYGAMY. [Marriace.] 


POMEGRANATE (71787, rimmén: Soa, 
pota, potckos, Kdédwy: malum punicum, malum 
grantum, nitlogranatum) by universal consent is 
iucknowledged to denote the Heb. rimmdén, a word 
which occurs frequently in the O. T., and is used 
to designate either the pomegranate -tree or its fruit. 
The pomegranate was doubtless early cultivated in 
Keypt: hence the complaint of the Israelites in the 
wilderness of Zin (Nuun. xx. 5), this “is no place 
of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates.’ ‘The 
tree, with its characteristic calyx-crowned fruit, is 
easily recognized on the Evyptian sculptures (Ane. 
/gypt. i. 36, ed. 1854). The spies brought to 
Joshua “of the pomegranates” of the land of 
Canaan (Num. xiii. 23; comp. also Deut. viii. 8). 
The villages or towns of Rimmon (Josh. xv. 32), 
Gath-rimmon (xxi. 25), En-rimmon (Neh. xi. 29), 
possibly derived their names from pomegranate- 


trees which grew in their vicirity. These trees 
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suffered occasionally from the devastations of locusts 
(Joel i. 12; see also Hag. ii. 19). Mention is 
made of ‘an orchard of pomegranates ’’ in Cant. 
iv. 13; and in iv. 3, the cheeks (A. V.  temples’’) 
of the Beloved are compared to a section of “ pome- 
granate within the locks,’ in allusion to the beau- 
tiful rosy color of the fruit. Carved figures of the 
pomegranate adorned the tops of the pillars in 
Solomon's Temple (1 K. vii. 18, 20, &c-); and 
worked representations of this fruit, in blue, purple, 
and scarlet, ornamented the hem of the robe of 
the ephod (Ex. xxviii. 33, 34). Mention is made 
of “spiced wine of the juice of the pomegranate ”’ 
in Cant. viii. 2; with this may be compared the 


pomegranate-wine (Sotrns olvos) of which Dios- 


coridea (vy. 34) speaks, and which is still used in 
the Kast. Chardin says that great quantities of 
it were made in Persia, both for home consumption 





Punica granatum, 


and for exportation, in his time (Script. Herb. p. 
Russell (Nat. ist. 
of Aleppo, i. 85, 2d ed.) states “that the pome- 


399; Ilarmer'’s Ods. i. 377). 
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the middle of October, and contains a quantity of 
juice. The rind is used in the manufacture of 
morocco leather, and, together with the bark, is 
sometimes used medicinally to expel the tape-worm. 
Pomegranates without seeds are said to grow near 
the river Cabul. Dr. Royle (Kitto’s Cyc. art 
« Rimmon”’) states that this tree is a native of 
Asia, and is to be traced from Syria through Per- 
sia even to the mountains of Northern oe 


POMMELS, only in 2 Chr. iv. 12,13. In 
1 K. vii. 41, “bowls.” The word signifies con- 
vex projections belonging to the capitals of pillars. 
[BowL; CHAPITER.] H. W. P. 

POND. <Agdm.c The ponds of Egypt (Et 
vii. 19, viii. 5) were doubtless water left. by the 
inundation of the Nile. In Is. xix. 10, where 
Vulg. has qui faciebant lacunas ad capiendos 
pisces, LXX. has of tov (d@ov morobyres, Mey 
who make the beer. i 

























This rendering, so ch: 
istic of Egypt (Her. ii. 77; Diod. i. 345 Strat 
p. 799), arises from regarding dgdm as denotin; 
result indicated by its root, 7. e. a fermen 
liquor. St. Jerome, who alludes to beer called 
the name of Sabaius, explains dgam to mean 
fermenting from stagnation (Hieron. Com. of 
lib. vii. vol. iv. p. 292; Calmet; Stanley, 8. 
App. § 57 ). H. . 
PON’TIUS PILATE. [Pmate.] 


PONTUS (Mévros), a large district 1 
north of Asia Minor, extending along the ¢ 
the Pontus Euxinus, from which circumstance 
name was derived. It is three times mentioned 
the N. T. It is spoken of along with Asia, Oj 
padocia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia (Acts ii. 9, 10) 
as one of the regions whence worshippers came. 
Jerusalem at Pentecost: it is specified (Acts xviii 
2) as the native country of Aquila; and its “scat 
tered strangers ”’ are addressed by St. Peter (1 Pet 
i. 1), along with those of Galatia, Cappadocia, Asi, 
and Bithynia. All these passages agree in showing 
that there were many Jewish residents in the dis 
trict. As to the annals of Pontus, the one brill 
jant passage of its history is the life of the great 
Mithridates; but this is also the period of its 
coming under the sway of Rome. Mithridates 





granate” (rwmmdn in Arabic, the same word as 
the Heb.) “is common in all the gardens.” He 
speaks of three varieties, ‘one sweet, another very 
acid, and a third that partakes of both qualities 
equally blended. The juice of the sour sort is 
used instead of vinegar: the others are cut open 
when served up to table; or the grains taken out, 
and, besprinkled with sugar and rose-water, are 
brought to table in saucers.” He adds that the 
trees are apt to suffer much in severe winters from 
extraordinary cold. 

The pomegranate-tree (Punica granatum) de- 
rives its name from the Latin pomum granatum, 
«“ grained apple.” The Romans gave it the name 
of Punica, as the tree was introduced from Car- 
thage; it belongs to the natural order Myrtaceae, 
being, however, rather a bush than a tree. The 
foliage is dark green, the flowers are crimson; the 
fruit is red when ripe, which in Palestine is about 





@ DAN: os: palus: plur. in Jor. li. 82; A. V. 
® reeds,” +. ¢. reedy places; cvorjpara: paludes: also 
A pool.” 

d 2. TID 72: Kowdas : vallts. 


of Bithynia, 





was defeated by Pompey, and the western part of 
his dominions was incorporated with the provine 
while the rest was divided, for a col 
among various chieftains. Unde 
was made a Roman provi 
The last of the 


siderable time, 
Nero the whole region 
bearing the name of Pontus. 
petty monarehs of the district was Polemo II. who 
married Berenice, the great-grand-daughter of 
Herod the Great. She was probably with Polewo 
when St. Paul was travelling in this neighborhood 
about the year 52. He saw her afterwards at 
Cesarea, about the year 60, with her brother, 
Agrippa II. J. 8. H. 
POOL. (1.) Agdm, see Ponp. (2.) Beri 
cah® in pl. once only, pools (Ps. Ixxxiv. 6). (3) 
The usual word is Berécah, closely connected W! 
the Arabic Birkeh, and the derived Spanish with 
the Arabic article, Al-berea. A reservoir for water. 
These pools, like the tanks of India, are in many 
ail 








3. MDI. pj: piscina, aqueductus (Cant. 


vii. 4); xodvpByOpa, Acurm ; from FJD, tt fall on the 
knees” (see Judg. vii. 6,6). In N. T. kodvuBndps 
only in John vy. 2, ix. 7. 
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parts of Palestine and Syria the only resource for | They are three in number, partly hewn out of the 
water during the dry season, and the failure of | rock, and partly built with masonry, but all lined 
them involves drougat and calamity (Is. xlii. 18). | with cement, and formed on successive levels with 
Some are supplied by springs, and some are merely | conduits leading from the upper to the lower, and 
receptacles for rain-water (Burckhardt, Syria, p. | flights of steps from the top to the bottom of each 
314). Of the various pools mentioned in Serip- | (Sandys, Zrav. p. 150). ‘They are all formed in 
ture, as of Hebron, Samaria, etc. (for which see the sides of the valley of Etham, with a dam 
the articles on those places), perhaps the most cele- | across its opening, which forms the I°. side of the 
brated are the pools of Solomon near Bethlehem, |lowest pool. Their dimensions are thus given by 
called by the Arabs ¢/-Burcuk, from which an | Dr. Robinson: (1.) Upper pool, length 380 feet; 
aqueduct was carried which still supplies Jerusalem ! breadth at I. 236, at W. 229; depth at E. 25 
with water (Eccl. ii. 6; Mcclus. xxiv. 30, 31). ‘feet; distance above middle pool, 160 feet.  (2.) 
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Pools of Solomon, and Ifill Country of Judah, from 8. W 


Middle pool, length 423 feet; breadth at Ic. 250,11), “the poor shall never cease out of the land,” 
at W. 160; depth 39; distance above lower pool and a remarkable agreement with some of its aires. 
248 feet. (3.) Lower pool, length 582 feet; breadth | | tions is expressed in Job xx. 19, xxiv. 3, foll., where 
at If. 207, at W. 148; depth 50 feet. They appear among acts of oppression are particularly men- 
to be supplied mainly from a spring in the ground tioned « taking (away) a pledge," and withholding 
above (fOUNTAIN; CISTERN; JERUSALEM, “vol. ii. {the sheaf from the poor, vv. 9, 10 [LOAN], xxix. 
pp. 1287 a, 13823; Conpurr; Robinson, "Res. i, | 12, 16, xxxi. 17, ‘eating with” the poor (comp. 
348, 474). H.W.P. | Deut. xxvi. 12. &.). See also such passayes as 


See os xvili. 12, 16, 17, xxii. 29; Jer. xxii. 13, 16, v 
* POOL OF BETHESDA. He ronvealE » Is. x. 2: Shvin, 4 7; Zech. vii. 10, and Techs: 


POOR.@ The general kindly spirit of the law v 4, vii. 32; ‘Tob. xii. 8, 9. [ALMs.] 
towards the poor is sufficiently shown by such prety the special enactments in their favor the 
passages as Deut. xv. 7 for the reason that (ver. following must be mentioned. 1. The right of 














om YIN: TTWXOS > Pauper, 6. ‘DY, the word most usually * poor” in A. V.: 
2. br: révns! pauper. TEVLXPOS, TTWXOS, TéeVys: indigens, pauper. Also Zech. 


ix. 9, and Is. xxvi. 6, mpavs: pauper. 
8. mor: TTWXOS : Pauper. 


ci wr, part. of wy: TaTe.vos : pauper. In 2 
4. DOR: mévns: pauper; a word of later 


Sam. xii. 1, PST > mévys, TIWYXOS. 


S Qo 
usage, connected with upKans, probably the orig-| 8. Poverty : NOM : : évbeta: egestas. InN. 
{nal of meschino, mesquin, etc. (Ges. p. 954). T., TTWXOSy pauper, and mevys, egenus, once only, 
5. my, 2 Cor. ix. 9. “ Poor” is also used in the sense of 


Chald. (Dan. iv. 27): mévys; pauper ; “afilicted,” humble,” etc. ; e. g. Matt. v. 3 
from same ‘root as, 
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gleaning. The ‘corners"’ of the field were not 
to be reaped, nor all the grapes of the vineyard to 
be gathered, the olive-trees not to be beaten a 
second time, but the stranver, fatherless. and widow 
to be allowed to gather what was left. So too if a 
sheaf forgotten was left in the field, the owner was 











POPLAR 


by the authorized collectors, but all are enjoined te 
maintain themselves if possible. [Awas.] Lastly, 
the claimn of the poor to the portions prescribed is 
laid down as a positive right. 

Principles similar to those laid down by Moses 
are inculeated in N. T., as Luke iii. 11, xiv. 13; 


not to return for it, but leave it for them (Lev. | Acts yi, 1; Gal. ii. 10; Jas. ii, 15. In later times, 
xix. 9, 10; Deut. xxiv. 19, 21). Of the practice mendicancy, which does not appear to have been con- 
in such cases in the tines of the Judes, the story | templated by Moses, became frequent. Instances 


of Ruth is a striking illustration (Ruth ii. 2, &c.). 
[CORNER; GLEANING; Ruru, Book oF (Amer. 
ec.) | 

2. From the preduce of the lind in sabbatical 





actual or hypothetical may be seen in the follow- 
ing passayes: Luke xvi. 20, 21, xviii. 35; Mark 
x. 46; John ix. 8; Acts iii. 2, On the whole sub- 


ject, besides the treatise above named, see Mishna, 


years, the poor and the stranger were to have their Peah, i. 2, 3,4, 5; ii. 7; Pesach. iv. 8; Selden, 


portion (Ix. xxiii, 11; Lev. xxv. 6). 

3. Reentry upon land in the jubilee year, with 
the limitation as to town homes (Ley. xxv. 25-30). 
[ JUBILEE. | 

4. Prohibition of usury, and of retention of 
pledges, 2. e. loans without interest enjoined (Lev. 
xxv. 35, 387: Tux. xxii. 20-27; Deut. xv. 7, 8, xxiv. 
10-13). [LoAN.] 

5. Permanent bondage forbidden, and manu- 
mission of Hebrew bondsmen or bondswomen en- 
joined in the sabbatical and jubilee years, even 
when bound to a foreigner, and redemption of such 
previous to those years (Deut. xv. 12-15; Ley. xxv. 
39-42, $7-54). 

6. Portions from the tithes to be shared by the 
poor after the Levites (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12, 13). 
[Tiries. ] 

7. The poor to partake in entertainments at the 
feasts of Weeks and Tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 11, 14; 
see Neh. viii. 10). 

8. Daily payment of wages (Ley. xix. 13). 

On the other hand, while equal justice was com- 
manded to be done to the poor man, he was not 
allowed to take advantage of his position to ob- 
struct the administration of justice (lox. xxiii. 3; 
Lev. xix. 15). 

On the law of gleaning the Rabbinical writers 
founded a variety of definitions and refinements, 
which notwithstanding their minute and frivolous 
character, were on the whole strongly in favor of 
the poor. They are collected in the treatise of 
Maimonides AMithnoth Ainim, de jure pauperis, 
translated by Prideaux (Ugolini, viii. 721), and 
specimens of their character will appear in the fol- 
lowing titles. 

There are, he says, 13 precepts, 7 affirmative 
and 6 negative, gathered from Lev. xix., xxiii; 
Dent. xiv., xv., xxiv. On these the following ques- 
tions are raised and answered, What is a © corner,” 
a “handful? ’? What is to © forget’? a sheaf? 
What is a ‘¢stranver? ’? What is to be done when 
a field or asingle tree belongs to two persons; and 
further, when one of them is a Gentile, or when it 
is divided by a road, or by water;— when insects 
or enemies destroy the crop? How much grain 
must a2 man give by way of alms? Among pro- 
hibitions is one forbidding any proprietor to frighten 
away the poor by a savage beast. An Israelite is 
forlhidden to take alms openly froma Gentile. Un- 
willing almsgiving is condemned, on the principle 
expressed in Job xxx. 25. Those who gave less 
than their due proportion, to be punished. Men- 
dicants are divided into two classes, settled poor 
and vagrants. The former were to be relieved 








@ Arbor lac emittens mellis instar, quo et suffitus 


de Jure Natur. vi. 6, p. 7385, &e.; Saalschiitz, 
Arch. Heb. ii. p. 256; Michaelis, § 142, vol. ii. p. 
248; Otho, Lex. Rabd. p. 308. H. W. P. 
POPLAR (722°, libneh: orupdxivos, in 
Gen. xxx. 87; Aevxn, in Hos. iv. 13: populus), the 


rendering of the above named Hebrew word, which 


occurs only in the two places cited. Peeled rods 
of the libneh were put by Jacob before Laban's 
ring-streaked sheep. ‘This tree is mentioned with 
the oak and the terebinth, by Hosea, as one under 
which idolatrous Israel used to sacrifice. 

Several authorities, Celsius amongst the number 
(Hierobd. i. 292), are in favor of the rendering of 
the A. V., and think the “ white poplar ” (Populus 
alba) is the tree denoted; others understand the 
“storax tree” (Styrazx officinale, Linn.). This 
opinion is confirmed by the LXX. translator 
of Genesis, and by the Arabic version of Saadiss 


~v? 
which has the term lubna ( si,) 3. ¢. the 


‘“‘ Styrax tree.’ @ 

Both poplars > and styrax or storax trees are 
common in Palestine, and either would suit the 
passages where the Heb. term occurs. Dioscorides 
(i. 79) and Pliny (N. H. xii. 17 and 25) both 
speak of the Styrax officinale, and mention several 
kinds of exudation. Pliny says, ‘that part of 
Syria which adjoins Judsea above Pheenicia pro- 
duces storax, which is found in the neighborhood 
of Gabala (Jebel) and Marathus, as also of Casius, 
a mountain of Seleucia. . . . . That which 
comes from the mountain of Amanus in Syria is 
highly esteemed for medicinal purposes, and even 
more so by the perfumers.”’ 


Storax (ordpag) is mentioned in Ecclus. xxiv. 
15, together with other aromatic substances. The 
modern Greek name of the tree, as we learn from 
Sibthorpe (Flor. Greec. i. 275) is wrovpant, and is 
a common wild shrub in Greece and in most parts 
of the Levant. The resin exudes either sponta- 
neously or after incision. This property, however, 
it would seem, is only for the most part 
by trees which grow in a warm country; for Eng- 
lish specimens, though they flower profusely, do 
not produce the drug. Mr. Dan. Hanbury, who 
has discussed the whole subject of the storax plants 
with much care (see the Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Transactions for Feb. 1857), tells us that a 
friend of his quite failed to obtain any exudation 
from Styrazx officinale, by incisions made in the 
hottest part of the summer of 1856, on specimens 
growing in the botanic garden at Montpellier. 


b * Populus alba and P. Euphratica I saw. P. duo 





fit: videtur esse Styracis arbor. Kdm Dj. Seo Frey- | tata and nigra are also said to grow in Syria" (J. D 


mg, Lex Arab. s. v. 


Hooker). 



































PORATHA 


“ The experiment was quite unsuccessful; neither 
aqueous sap nor resinous juice flowed from the 
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71) was probably the passage from the street into 
the first court of the house, in which, in eastern 


incisions.”’ Still Mr. Hanbury quotes two authori-| houses, is the mastabah or stone-bench for the por- 
ties to show that under certain favorable circum- | ter or persons waiting, and where also the master of 
stances the tree may exude a fragrant resin even in | the house often receives visitors and transacts busi- 


Trance and Italy. 





} 
Styrax offienale. 


The Styrax officinale is a shrub from nine to 
twelve feet high, with ovate leaves, which are white 
underneath; the flowers are in racemes, and are white 
or cream-colored. This white appearance agrees 
with the etymology of the Heb. Uneh. The hyuid 
storax of commerce is the product of the Liquid- 
ambar Orientale, Mill. (see a fig. in Mr. Hanbury's 
communication), an entirely diflerent plant, whose 
resin was probably unknown to the ancients. 

Weih 

PORA/THA (S915 [Pers. = perh. favored 
by file]: bapadada; Alex. Bapdada; [VA. dbapa- 
afa:| Phoratha), One of the ten sons of [aman 
slain by the Jews in Shushan the palace (Iésth. ix. 
8). Perhaps “ Poradatha”’? was the full form of 
the name, which the LX.X. appear to have had be- 
fore them (compare Aridatha, Parshandatha). 


PORCH. 1. Ulam,@ or tilam. 2. Misderén 
tilim, strictly a vestibule (Ges. p- +3), was probably 
a sort of verandah chamber in the works of Solo- 
mon, open in front and at the sides, but capable of 
being inclosed with awnings or curtains, like that 
of the royal palace at [spahan described by Chardin 
(vii. 886, and pl. 39). ‘The word is used in tlfe 
Talmud (Middoth, iii. 7). 

JMisd'vén was probably a corridor or colonnade 
connecting the principal rooms of the house (Wil- 
kinson, A. “. i. 11). The porch® (Matt. xxvi. 


a I. DAN, or DON: aida: porticus (1 Chr. 
cxvili. 11); vads: porticus. 


2 Www7AD : Tapacra¢: porticus ; only once used 
Judg. iii. 23." 
b avAwy. 


ness (Lane, Jfod. /g. i. 82; Shaw, 7'rav. p. 207). 
{Housr.] The word in the parallel passage (Mark 
xiv. 68) is mpoavAtoy, the outer court. ‘The scene 
therefore of the [second ?] denial of our Lord took 
place, cither in that court, or in the passage from it 
to the house-door, The term grod is used for the 
colonnade or portico of Bethesda, and also for that 
of the Temple called Solomon's porch (John v. 2, 
X. Bot ACS. 21%. 18) 

Josephus describes the porticoes or cloisters 
which surrounded the Temple of Solomon, and 
also the royal portico. These porticoes are de- 
scribed by Tacitus as forming an important line of 
defense during the siege (Joseph. Ant. viii. 3, § 9, 
xv. 11, §$ 3, 5; B.. J. v.5, § 2; Tac.. Hist. vy. 12). 
(TEMPLE; SOLOMON’s PorcIt. ] He Wis Be 


* The “ porch’? between which and the altar 
the priests were directed to pray and weep (Joel ii. 
17), was on the east side of the Temple, leading 
from the court of the priests into the sanctuary or 
outer apartment of the fane of the Temple. The 
priests standing here had the altar behind them 
with their faces towards the sanctuary, which was 
the proper position when they offered prayer. It is 
mentioned (I¢zek. viii. 16) as an insult to Jehovah, 
a heathenish act, that the priests stood with their 
back towards the sanctuary and their faces towards 
the east. 


POR’CIUS FES’TUS.  [Fesrvs.] 


* PORT, Neh. ii. 18, is used in the Latin 
sense of “gate,” from porta, whence * porter,” a 
gate-keeper. Port seaport, is from portus, a har- 
hor. On the “Dung VPort’’? or Dung Gate, see 
JERUSALEM, vol. ii. p. 1322. HH: 


PORTER. This word when used in the A. 
V. does not bear its modern signification of a car- 
rier of burdens,° but denotes in every case a gate- 
keeper, from the Latin portarins, the man who at- 
tended to the porta. In the original the word is 
TW, shdér, from TYW, sha'ar, a gate: bupw- 
pos, 1nd mvAwpds: portarius and janitor. This 
meaning is evidently implied in 1 Chr. ix. 21; 2 
Chr, xxiii, 19, xxxv. 15; John x. 3. It is generally 
employed in reference to the Levites who had charge 
of the entrances to the sanctuary, but is used also 
in other connections in 2 Sam. xviii. 26; 2 K. vii. 
10, 11; Mark xiii. 34; John x. 3, xviii. 16,17. In 
two passages (1 Chr. xv. 23, 24) the Hebrew word 
is rendered ** doorkeepers,” and in John xviii. 16, 
17, 7) @vpwpds is “she that kept the door.” G. 


* Rhoda was portress in the house of the mother 
of John Mark, at Jerusalem (Acts xii. 13). Luke 
employs in that passage the classical term (éra- 
Kovoa) signifyine to answer a call or knock at the 
door (Kypke, Observv. Sacra, ii. 60). Women 
often performed that office among the Greeks and 
Romans as well as the Jews. The “ porter (John 








e The two words are in fact quite distinct, being 
derived from different roots. ‘ Porter” in the mod- 
ern sense is from the French porteur. The similarity 
between the two is alluded to in a passage quoted from 
Watts by Dr. Jolnson. 
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x. 3) was the gate-keeper of one of the larger sheep- 
folds jointly occupied by several shepherds: they 
had a right to be admitted at the door, but thieves 
soucht to enter by another way. See Wahl, Clavis 
N. T. 8. v. Oupwpéds- [GATE. ] H. 

* PORTION, DOUBLE, i.e. “ the portion ” 
(more literally moutiful) “of two” (raw). 
So in Deut. xxi. 17, of the treatment of the first- 
born son, who is to be distinguished from those 
later born, by receiving a larger portion of the 
father’s estate. In 2 Kings ii. 9, Elisha asks 
Llijah as he is about to ascend to heaven that a 
double portion, i. e. an abundant supply, of his 
spirit may fall upon himeelf. hk. D.C. R. 


POSIDO’NIUS 
an envoy sent by Nicanor to Judas (2 Mace. xiv. 
19). 


POSSESSION. 


POST. 
dered by LXX. and Vulg. Probably, as Gesenius 
argues, the door-case of a door, including the lintel 
and side-posts (Ges. Thes. p. 43). Akin to this is 
aildm,® only used in plur. (Ez. xl. 16, &c.), probably 
a portico, and so rendered by Symm. and Syr. 
Vers. (Ges. p. 48). 

2. Ammdh,¢ usually “ cubit,’? once only “ post ”’ 
(Is. vi. 4). 

3. Meztizah from a root signifying to shine, 
$. e. implying motion (on a centre). 

4. Saph,¢ usually “threshold.” 

The ceremony of boring the ear of a voluntary 


[DEMONTACS.] 


bondsman was performed by placing the ear against 


the door-post of the house (Ex. xxi. 6; see Juv. 
Sat. i. 103, and Plaut. Pan. v.2, 21). [SLAVE; 
FIinuar. J 

The posts of the doors of the Temple were of 
olive-wood (1 KX. vi. 33). 

If. Rats, A.V. “ post’? (Esth. iii, 13), else- 
where “runner,’’ and also “q@uard.’’ A courier or 
eairier of messages, used among other places in 
Job ix. 25. [ANGAREUO. | H. Wied. 

* Our English “ post’ (in French poste and 
Italian posta) is from pesitm, a fixed place, as a 
military pos/, then a station for travellers and_ re- 
lays of horses, and thence transferred to the travel- 
ler himself, especially on expeditious journeys. (Sec 
Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Word-Book, p. 378.) 

H. 


POT. The term ‘pot’’9 is applicable to so 
many sorts of vessels, that it can scarcely be re- 
stricted to any one in particular. [BowL; CAL- 
pron; Basin; Cup, ete.] 


nD 


a Oe: Td aiOpioyv: frons. 

b DIN: Te adap : vestibulum. 

¢ mar : UmépOupov : Superliminare. 

d TITAN oraduds, PAtda: posits, from TA, 
nico. 


e FID: paca: dimen; in plur. ra. mpdrvdAa: super- 
liminaria (Am. ix. 1). 


f V part. of vn, run ;’? BiBAcapdpos : cur- 
sor. 


¢ 1. TFN: dyyeiov (2 K. iv. 2), applied to oil. 
2. yaa: Kepdutov: Scyphus (Jer. xxxv.5; Ges. 


p- 280); usually * bowl” or “cup.” 


(NooiSdévi0s: Posidontus), | 


I. 1. Ajil,@a word indefinitely ren- 








POTIPHAR 


But from the places where the word is used we 
may collect the uses, and also in part the materials 
of the utensils implied. 

1. Asic, an earthen jar, deep and narrow, 
without handles, probably, like the Roman and 
Egyptian amphora, inserted in a stand of wood or 
stone (Wilkinson, anc. Eg. i. 47; Sandys, Trav. 
p- 150). 

2. Cheres, an earthen veasel for stewing or 
seething. Such a vessel was used for baking (Ez. 
iv. 9). It is contrasted in the same passage (Lev. 
vi. 28) with a metal vessel for the same purpose. 
[ VESSEL. ] 

3. Did, a vessel for culinary purposes, men- 

tioned (1 Sam. ii. 14) in conjunction with ‘cal- 
dron’? and “kettle,” and so perhaps of smaller 
size. 
4. Sir is combined with other words to denote 
special uses, as basher, “flesh *’ (Ix. xvi. 3); ra- 
chatz, “washing” (Ps. lx. 8; LXX. has AdBns 
THs éeAmidos); matsréph, “ fining-pot ” (Prov. 
xxvil. 21). 

The blackness which such vessels would contract 
is alluded to in Joel ii. 6. 

The “pots,” gebiyim, set before the Rechabites 
(Jer. xxxv. 5), were probably bulging jars or 
bowls. 

The water-pots of Cana appear to have been 
larye amphore, such as are in use at the present 
day in Syria (Fisher, Views, p. 56; Jolliffe, i. 33). 
‘These were of stone or hard earthenware; but gold, 
silver, brass, or copper, were also used for vessels 
hoth for domestic and also, with marked preference, 
for ritual use (1 K. vii. 45, x. 21; 2 Chr. iv. 16, 
ix. 20; Mark vii. 4: Heb. ix. 4; John ii. 6; 
Michaelis, Laws of Moses, §217, iii. 335, ed. 
Smith). 

Crucibles for refining metal are mentioned (Prov. 
xxvi. 23, xxvii. 21). 

The water-pot of the Samaritan woman may 
have been a leathern bucket, such as Bedouin 
women use (Burckhardt, Notes, i. 45). 

‘The shapes of these vessels we can only conjecture, 
as very few remains have yet been discovered, but 
it is certain that pottery formed a branch of native 
Jewish manufacture. [PoTrery.] H. W. P. 


POTIPHAR (TDW [see below]: Mere 
pprs; (Alex. in xxxvii. 36, Merpepns:] Putiphar), 
an Egyptian pr. n., also written YD] VOW, 
POTIPHERAN. That these are but two forms of 
one name is shown by the ancient Egyptian equiv- 
alent, PET-P-RA, which may have been pro- 
nounced, at least in Lower Egypt, PET-PH-RA 
It- signifies “ Belonging to the Sun.’”’ Rosellini 





8. “TNT : xédivos : cophinus; also “ basket.” 

4. NOD: oxevos: vas; usually “vessel,” once 
only ‘pot’ (Lev. vi. 28). 

6. WO: acBas : olla ; used with TD) (Jer. i 
18), a seothing-pot.” 

6. “FIND : xadxetov : cacabus, 


7. FUIVIS : ordpvos: vas (Ex xvi. 83; Heb. 
ix. 4). ode 


8. Dew: rAypor: cleri; “allotments of 
land.”? : 


9. war : oxevos dorpdxwow: vas fictile (Lev 
vi. 21 (28]). — 


POTIPHERAH 


remarks that it is of very frequent occurrence on 
the Egyptian monuments (Jfonumenti Storici, i. 
117, 118). The fuller form is clearly nearer to 


the Egyptian. 
Potiphar is described as ‘an officer of Pharaoh, 


chief of the executioners (mw YB DYNO 


OTD Gi), an Egyptian’? (Gen. xxxix. 1; 
comp. xxxvii. 36). The word we render “ oflicer,” 
as in the A. V.,¢is literally ‘“eunuch,’”’ and the 
LXX. and Vulg. so translate it here (omadwv, 
eunuchus); but it is also used for an officer of the 
court, and this is almost certainly the meaning 
here, as Potiphar was married, which is seldom 
the case with eunuchs, though some, as_ those 
which have the custody of the Ka’abeh at Mekkeh 
are exceptions, and his otfice was one which would 
not usually be held by persons of a class ordina- 
rily wanting in courage, although here again we 
must except the occasional usave of Muslim sov- 
ereigns, whose executioners were sometimes eu- 
nuchs, as Haroon er-Rasheed’s Mesroor, in order 
that they might be able to carry out the royal 
commands even in the hareems of the subjects. 
Potiphar's office was “chief of the executioners,”’ 
not, as the LXX. makes it, “of the cooks” 
(apxeudyetpos), for the prison was in his house, 
or, at least, in that of the chief of the executioners, 
probably a successor of Potiphar, who committed 
the disgraced servants of Pharaoh to Joseph's 
charge (xl. 2-4). He is called an Evyptian, though 
his master was probably a Shepherd-king of the 
XVth dynasty; and it is to be noticed that his 
name contains that of an Egyptian divinity, which 
does not seem to be the case with the names of the 
kings of that line, though there is probably an in- 
stance in that of a prince. [CioNnoLoGy, vol. 
i. p. 443.] He appears to have been a wealthy 
man, having property in the field as well as in the 
house, over which Joseph was put, evidently in an 
important post (xxxix. 4-6). In this position 
Joseph was tempted by his master’s wife. The 
view we have of Potiphar's household is exactly 
in accordance with the representations on the 
monuments, in which we see how carefully the 
produce of the land was registered and stored up 
in the house by overseers, as well as the liberty 
that the women of all ranks enjoyed. When Jo- 
seph was accused, his master contented himself 
with casting him into prison (19, 20), probably 
being a merciful man, although he may have been 
restrained by God from acting more severely. 
After this we hear no more of Potiphar, unless, 
which is unlikely, the chief of the executioners 
afterwards mentioned be he. [See JOSEPH. ] 
Rk. S. P. 


POTIPHE’RAH (Y39 OID [see below]: 
Merepphs; (Alex. Merpepns:] Putiphare), an 
Egyptian pr. n., also written VOYO%, Port- 
PIIAR, corresponding to the PET-P-RA, “ Belong- 
\ng to the Sun,” of the hieroglyphics. 

Potipherah was priest ur prince of On (7 9775), 
ard his daughter Asenath was given Joseph to wife 
by Pharaoh (xli. 45, 50, xlvi. 20). His name, im- 
plying- devotion to the sun, is very appropriate to 


a * In Gen. xxxix. 1 the A. V. has “captain of 
the guard.”’ i. 


b AZT. If this be the right translation, the 
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a Heliopolite, especially to a priest of Heliopolis, 
and therefore the rendering ‘priest’? is preferable 
in his case, though the other can scarcely be as- 
serted to be untenable. [ONn; ASENATH; JO- 
SEPII. | R. S. P. 


POTSHERD (wort: JoTpakoy: testa, vas 
Jictile): also in A. V. “sherd’’ (i. e. anything 
divided or separated, from share, Richardson's 
Dict.), a piece of earthenware, broken either by 
the heat of the furnace in the manufacture, by 
fire when used as a crucible (Prov. xxvi. 23), or 
otherwise. [Potrrery.] [For illustrations, see 
Thomson's Land and Book, ii. 284.] H. W. P. 


* POTTAGE. ([(LEnTILEs.] 


POTTER'S FIELD, THE (6 aypbds rod 
Kepaews: ager figult). A piece of ground which, 
according to the statement of St. Matthew (xxvii. 
7), was purchased by the priests with the thirty 
pieces of silver rejected by Judas, and converted 
into a burial-place for Jews not belonging to the 
city (see Alford, ad loc.). In the narrative of the 
Acts the purchase is made by Judas himself, and 
neither the potter's field, its connection with the 
priests, nor its ultimate application are mentioned. 
[ACELDAMA. ] 

That St. Matthew was well assured of the accu- 
racy of his version of the occurrence is evident 
from his adducing it (ver. 9) as a fulfillment of an 
ancient prediction. What that prediction was, 
and who made it, is not, however, at all clear. 
St. Matthew names Jeremiah: but there is no pas- 
save in the Book of Jeremiah, as we possess it 
(either in the Hebrew or LXX.), resembling that 
which he gives; and that in Zechariah, which is 
usually supposed to be alluded to, has only a very 
imperfect likeness to it. This will be readily 
seen : — 


St. Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 


Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by Jer- 
emy the prophet, saying, 
*t And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price 
of him that was valued, 
whom they of the children 
of Isracl did value, and 
gave them for the potter's 
field, as the Lord ap- 
pointed me.” 


Zech. xi. 12, 18. 


And I said unto them, 
“If ye think good, give 
my price; and if not, for- 
bear.” So they weighed 
for my price thirty pieces 
of silver. And Jehovah 
said unto me, ‘Cast it 
unto the potter; a goodly 
price that I was prised at 
by them!” And I took the 
thirty pieces of silver, and 


cast them to the potter in 
the house of Jehovah. 


And even this is doubtful; for the word above 
translated “ potter” is in the LXX. rendered “ fur- 
nace,’? and by modern scholars (Gesenius, First, 
Ewald, De Wette, Ilerxheimer — following the Tar- 
gum, Peshito-Syriac, and Kimchi) “ treasury ”’ © or 
‘“‘treasurer.’’ Supposing, however, this passage to 
be that which St. Matthew refers to, three expla- 
nations suggest themselves: — 

1. That the Evangelist unintentionally substi- 
tuted the name of Jeremiah for that of Zechariah, 
at the same time altering the passage to suit his 
immediate object, in the same way that St. Paul 
has done in Rom. x. 6-9 (compared with Deut. viii. 
17, xxx. 11-14), 1 Cor. xv. 45 (comp. with Gen. 
ii. 7). See Jowett'’s St. Paul's /pistles (Lssay on 
Quotations, etc.) 


passage, instead of being in agreement, is directly at 
variance with the statement of Matt. xxvii. 6, that 
the silver was not put into the treasury. 
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9. That this portion of the Book of Zechariah 
—a book the different portions of which there is 
reason to believe are in different styles and by dif- 
ferent authors — was in the time of St. Matthew 
attributed to Jeremiah. 

3. That the reference is to some passage of Jere- 
miah which has been lost from its place in his 
book, and exists only in the Evangelist. Some 
slizht support is afturded to this view by the fact 
that potters and the localities occupied by them 
are twice alluded to by Jeremiah. Its partial cor- 
respondence with Zech. xi. 12, 13, is no argument 
avainst its having at one time formed a part of 
the prophecy of Jeremiah: for it is well known to 
every student of the Bible that similar correspond- 
ences are continually found in the prophets. See, 
for instance, Jer. xlvili. 45, comp. with Num. xxi. 
Q7, 28, xxiv. 17; Jer. xlix. 27, comp. with Am. i. 
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4. For other examples, see Dr. Pusey's Commen. 
tary on Amos and Micah. (On this question ses 
vol. i. p. 20 a, and vol. ii. p. 1503 a, Amer. ed.] 
The pusition of ACELDAMA has been treated 
of under that head. But there is not now any 
pottery in Jerusalem, nor within several miles of 
the city.¢ G. 


* POTTER'S VESSEL. 
POTTERY. The art of pottery is one of the 


most common and most ancient of all manufac- 
tures. The modern Arab culinary vessels are 
chiefly of wood or copper (Niebuhr, Voy. i. 188); 
but it is abundantly evident, both that the He- 
brews used earthenware vessels in the wilderness, 
where there would be little facility for making 
them, and that the potters’ trade was afterwards 
carried on in Palestine. They had themselves 
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Egyptian Pottery. (Wilkinson.) 


been concerned in the potters’ trade in Egypt (Ps. 
Ixxxi. 6), and the wall-paintings minutely illus- 
trate the Egyptian process, which agrees with such 
notices of the Jewish practice as are found in the 
Prophets, and also in many respects with the pro- 
cess as pursued in the present day. The clay, 
when dug, was trodden by men’s feet so as to form 
a paste (Is. xli. 25; Wisd. xv. 7) [Bricks]; then 
placed by the potter® on the wheel beside which 
he sat, and shaped by him with his hands. Tow 
early the wheel came into use in Palestine we know 
not, but it seems likely that it was adopted from 
Egypt. It consisted of a wooden disk ¢ placed on 





a * The writer visited a pottery at Jerusalem, in 
wmpany with Dr. Barclay, author of The City of the 
Great King. It was “in the nave of the ruins of a 
church of the Crusaders, near St. Stephen's gate, on 
Bezetha” (ALS. notes, April 17, 1852). This pot- 
tery is also mentioned in the Ordnance Survey of Je- 
rusalem, p. 69, where it is said that the clay used there 
is brought from E/-Jib, Gibeon. Dr. Tobler speaks 
of three potteries on Bezetha, and describes the pro- 
cess of making various kinds of earthenware (Denk- 
hlatter aus Jerusalem, p. 257). Mr. Williams mentions 
an illustration of Jer. xviii. 1-10, which he saw in one 
of these potteries (Holy City, vol. i., Mem. p. 24). 


another larger one, and turned by the hand by ap 
attendant, or worked by a treadle (Is. xlv. 9; Jer. 
xviii, 3; Ecclus. xxxviii. 29, 30; see Tennent, 
Ceylon, i. 452). The vessel was then smoothed 
and coated with a glaze,¢ and finally burnt in s 
furnace (Wilkinson, Anc. Fg. ii. 108). We find 
allusions to the potsherds, ¢. e. broken pieces® of 
vessels used as crucibles, or burst by the furnace, 
and to the necessity of keeping the latter clean (Is. 
xxx. 14, xlv. 9; Job ii, 8; Ps. xxii. 15; Prov. 
xxvi. 23; Meclus. ee 8.). 

Earthen vessels were used, both by Egyptians 
and Jews, for various purposes besides culinary. 





Roth of these writers speak of potters’ clay as found 
near Jerusalem. H. 


6 1, ay, part. of “VSS, press:” xepapn't 
: se TT 
Jiguius. 
2. “WD, only in Dan. ii. 41: figulus. 
e DNDN, lit. “two stones: AiGor: rota (se 


Ges. p. 16). 
d Xoioua (Ecclus. I. c.). 


e wan : Sotpaxoy: testa. See Por, 9 (not). 
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Deeds were kept in them (Jer. xxxii. 14). Tiles 
with patterns and writing were common both in 
Egypt and Assyria, and were also in use in Pales- 
tine (Ez. iv. 1). There was at Jerusalem a royal 
establishment of potters (1 Chr. iv. 23), from whose 
employment, and from the fragments cast away in 
the process, the Potter's Field perhaps received its 
name (Is. xxx. 14). Whether the term “ potter”’ 
(Zech. xi. 13) is to be so interpreted may be 
doubted, as it may be taken for ‘artificer’’ in 
general, and also “ treasurer,” as if the coin men- 
tioned were to be weighed, and perhaps melted 
down to be recoined ((Gies. p. 619; Grotius, Calmet, 
St. Jerome, Hitzig, Birch, //ist. of Poltery, i. 152; 
Saalschiitz, Hebr. Arch. i. 14, 11). 
HI. W. P. 


POUND. 1. A weight. See Wriciis AND 
MrASURKS. 

2. (Mva.) A money of account, mentioned in 
the parable of the Ten Pounds “nuke xix. 12-27), 
as the talent is in the parable of the Talents (Matt. 
xxv. 14-30), the comparison of the Saviour to a 
master who intrusted money to his servants where- 
with to trade in his absence being probably a fre- 
quent lesson in our Lord's teaching (comp. Mark 
xiii. 382-37). The reference appears to be to a 
Greek pound, a weight used as a money of account, 
of which sixty went to the talent, the weight de- 
pending upon the weight of the talent. At this 
time the Attic talent, reduced to the weight of the 
earlier Phoenician, which was the same ag the ITe- 
brew, prevailed in Palestine, though other systems 
must have been occasionally used. The Greek name 
doubtless came either from the Hebrew manch or 
from a common orivin; but it must be remembered 
that the Llebrew talent contained but fifty manchs, 
and that we have no authority for supposing that 
the maneh was called in Palestine by the Greek 
name, so that it is most reasonable to consider the 
Greek weight to be meant. [TAveEnr; WeriGiits 
AND MEASURES. | hk. 8S. P. 


* POWER is used in 2 Chr. xxxii. 9 (A. V.) 
to denote a military furce, an army. The abstract 
is similarly used fur the concrete in Eph. ii. 2, 
where “the prince of the power of the air’ (rdp 
ipxovra Tis éfovgias TOU aepos) denotes the ruler 
of the powers (evil spirits) that dwell in the air. 
(Ain, Amer. ed.; Principaciry, do.] A. 


PRATO’RIUM  (mpairdpiov). The head- 
quarters of the Roman military governor, where- 
ever he happened to be. In time of peace some 
one of the best buildings of the city which was the 
residence of the proconsul or praetor was selected 
for this purpose. Thus Verres appropriated the 
palace of king Tiero at Syracuse; at Cxesarea that 
of Ilerod the Great was occupied by lelix (Acts 
xxill. 35); and at Jerusalem the new palace erected 
by the same prince was the residence of Vilate. 
Chis last was situated on the western, or more 
dlevated hill of Jerusalem, and was connected with 

a system of fortifications, the aggregate of which 
constituted the mapen Born, or for titied barrack. 
Jt was the dominant position on the western hill, 
and —at any rate on one side, probably the eastern 
— was mounted by a flight of steps (the same from 
which St. Paul made his speech in Hebrew to the 
pngry crowd of Jews, Acts xxii. 1 ff). From the 
evel below the barrack, a terrace led eastward to a 
gate opening into the western side of the cloister 
surrounding the Temple, the road being carried 
across the Valley of T'yropoeon (separating the West- 
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ern from the Temple hill) on a causeway built up 
of enormous stone blocks. At the angle of the 
Temple cloister just above this entrance, 2. e. the 
N. W. corner [see JERUSALEM, vol. ii. pp. 1300, 
1318] stood the old citadel of the Temple hill, the 
Bapis, or Byrsa, which Herod rebuilt and called 
by the name Arfonia, after his friend and patron 
the triumvir. After the Roman power was estab- 
lished in Judzea, a Roman guard was always main- 
tained in the Antonia, the commander of which 
for the time being seems to be the official termed 
atpatnyos tov tepov in the Gospels and Acts. 
The guard in the Antonia was probably relieved 
regularly from the cohort quartered in the wapeu- 
Bodn, and hence the plural form grparnyol is 
sometimes used, the officers, like the privates, being 
changed every watch; although it is very con- 
ceivable that a certain number of them should have 
been selected for the service from possessing a 
superior knowledge of the Jewish customs, or skill 
in the Hebrew language. Besides the cohort of 
reyular levionaries there was probably an equal 
uumber of local troops, who when on service acted 
as the “supports’’ (SefioAaBor, coverers of the 
right flank, Acts xxiii. 23) of the former, and there 
were also a few squadrons of cavalry; although it 
seems likely that both these and the local troops 
had separate barracks at Jerusalem, and that the 
rapeuBodAn, or prictorian camp, was appropriated 
to the Roman cohort. The ordinary police of the 
Temple and the city seems to have been in the 
hands of the Jewish officials, whose attendants 
(omnpérat) were provided with dirks and clubs, 
but without the regular armor and the discipline 
of the legionaries. When the latter were required 
to assist this gendarmerie, either from the appre- 
hension of serious tumult, or because the service 
was one of great importance, the Jews would apply 
to the officer in command at the Antonia, who 
would act so far under their orders as the com- 
mander of a detachment in a mauufacturing town 
dves under the orders of the civil magistrate at the 
time of a riot (Acts iv. 1, v. 24). But the power 
of life and death, or of regular scourging, rested 
only with the prator, or the person representing 
him and commissioned by him. This power, and 
that which would always go with it, — the rieht to 
press whatever men or things were required by the 
public exivencies, — appears to be denoted by the 
term éfougia, a term perhaps the translation of 
the Latin dmperium, and certainly its equivalent. 
It was inherent in the praetor or his representa- 
tives — hence themselves popularly called éfovgiat, 
or éfovgiat UmEepTEpat (Rtom. xilt, I, 38) — and 
would be communicated to all military officers in 
command of detached posts, such as the centurion 
at Capernaum, who describes himself as possessing 
sumniury powers of this kind because he was §7’ 
eEougia, covered by the privilege of the imperium 
(Matt. viii. 9). The forced purveyances (Matt. v. 
40), the requisitions for baggage animals (Matt. v. 
41), the summary punishments following transvres- 
sion of orders (Matt. v. 39) incident to a military 
occupation of the country, of course must have been 
@ perpetual source of irritation to the peasantry 
along the lines of the military roads, even when 
the despotic authority of the Roman officers might 
be exercised with moderation. But such a state 
of things also afforded constant opportunities to an 
unprincipled soldier to extort money under the 
pretense of a loan, as the price of exemption from 
personal services which he was competent to insist 
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upon, or as a bribe to buy off the prosecution of 
some vexatious charge before a military tribunal 
(Matt. v. 42; Luke iii. 14). 

The relations of the military to the civil author- 
ities in Jerusalem come out very clearly from the 
history of the Crucifixion. When Judas first makes 
his proposition to betray Jesus to the chief priests, 
a conference is held between them and the orpa- 
Tnyot a3 to the mode of effecting the object (Luke 
xxii. 4). The plan involved the assemblage of a 
large number of the Jews by night, and Roman 
jealousy forbade such a thing, except under the sur- 
veillance of a military officer. An arrangement was 
accordingly made for a military force, which would 
naturally be drawn from the Antonia. At the 
appointed hour Judas comes and takes with him 
“the troops ’’@ together with a number of police 
(srnpéras) under the orders of the high-priests 
and Pharisees (John xviii. 3). When the appre- 
hension of Jesus takes place, however, there is 
scareely any reference to the presence of the mil- 
itary. Matthew and Mark altogether ignore their 
taking any part in the proceeding. From St. 
Luke's account one is led to suppose that the mili- 
tary commander posted his men outside the garden, 
and entered himself with the Jewish authorities 
(xxii. 52). This is exactly what might be expected 
ander the circumstances. It was the business of 
the Jewish authorities to apprehend a Jewish of- 
fender, and of the Roman officer to take care 
that the proceeding led to no breach of the public 
peace. But when apprehended, the Roman officer 
became responsible fur the custody of the offender, 
and accordingly he would at once chain him by the 
wrists to two soldiers (Acts xxi. 33) and carry him 
off. flere St. John accordingly gives another 
glimpse of the presence of the military: ‘the 
truops then, and the chiliarch and the officers of 
the Jews apprehended Jesus, and put him in bonds 
and Jed him away, first of all to Annas”? (xviii. 12). 
The insults which St. Luke mentions (xxii. 63), 
are apparently the barharous sport of the ruffianly 
soldiers and police while waiting with their prisoner 
for the assembling of the Sanhedrim in the hall of 
Caiaphas; but the blows inflicted are those with 
the vine-stick, which the centurions carried, and 
with which they struck the soldiers on the head 
and face (Juvenal, Sud. viii. 247), not a flagellation 
by the hands of lictors. 

When .Jesus was condemned by the Sanhedrim 
and accordingly sent to Pilate, the Jewish officials 
certainly expected that no inquiry would be made 
into the merits of the case, but that Jesus would 
be simply received as a convict on the authority 
of his own countrymen’s tribunal, thrown into a 
dungeon, and on the first convenient opportunity 
executed. They are obviously surprised at the 
question, “ What accusation bring ye against this 
nan?” and at the apparition of the governor him- 
self outside the precinct of the pretorium. The 
cheapness in which he had held the life of the 
mutive population on a former occasion (Luke xiii. 
1), must have led them to expect a totally different 
course from him. His scrupulosity, most extraor- 
dinary in any Roman, stands in striking contrast 
with the recklessness of the commander who pro- 
ceeded at once to put St. Paul to torture, sirmply 
to ascertain why it was that so violent an attack 





@ Called thy oretpay, although of course only a de- 
tachmen' from the cohort. 
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was made on him by the crowd (Acts xxii. 24) 
Yet this latter is undoubtedly a typical specimen 
of the feeling which prevailed among the conquerors 
of Judea in reference to the conquered. The or- 
dering the execution of a native criminal would, in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, have been 
regarded by a Roman magnate as a simply minis- 
terial act, — one which indeed only he was com- 
petent. to perform, but of which the performances 
was unworthy of a second thought. It is probable 
that the hesitation of Pilate was due rather tos 
superstitious fear of his wife’s dream, than toa 
sense of justice or a feeling of humanity towards 
an individual of a despised race; at any rate such 
an explanation is more in accordance with what we 
know of the feeling prevalent among his class in 
that age. 

When at last Pilate's effort to save Jesus was 
defeated by the determination of the Jews to claim 
Barabbas, and he had testified, by washing his 
hands in the presence of the people, that he did 
not consent to the judgment passed on the prisoner 
by the Sanhedrim, but must be ed as per- 
forming a merely ministerial act, — he proceeds at 
once to the formal infliction of the appropriate 
penalty. His lictors take Jesus and inflict the 
punishment of scourging upon Him in the presene 
of all (Matt. xxvii. 26). This, in the Roman ides, 
was the necessary preliminary to capital punisb- 
ment, and had Jesus not been an alien, his head 
would have been struck off by the lictors imme 
diately afterwards. But crucifixion being the cus- 
tomary punishment in that case, a different cours 
becomes necessary. The execution must take place 
by the hands of the military, and Jesus is banded 
over from the lictors to these. They take Him 
into the pratorium, and muster tke whole cohort— 
not merely that portion which is on duty at the 
time (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16). While s 
centurion’s guard is being told off for the purpox 
of executing Jesus and the two criminals, the rest 
of the soldiers divert themselves in mocking the 
reputed King of the Jews (Matt. xxvii. 28-30; 
Mark xv. 17-19; John xix. 2-3), Pilate, who in 
the mean time has gone in, being probably a witness 
of the pitiable spectacle. His wife's dream still 
haunts him, and although he has already delivered 
Jesus over to execution, and what is taking place 
is merely the ordinary course, he comes out again 
to the people to protest that he is passive in the 
matter, and that dey must take the prisoner, there 
before their eyes in the garb of mockery, and crucify 
Him (John xix. 4-6). On their reply that Jesus 
had asserted Himself to be the Son of God, Pilate’s 
fears are still more roused, and at last he is only 
induced to go on with the military execution, for 
which he is himself responsible, by the threat of s 
charge of treason against Coesar in the event of 
his not doing so (Jobn xix. 7-13). Sitting then 
solemnly on the bema, and producing Jesus, who 
in the mean time has had his own clothes put upot 
Him, he formally delivers Him up to be crucified in 
such a manner as to make it appear that he is 
acting solely in the discharge of his duty to the 
emperor (John xix. 13-16). 

‘The centurion’s guard now proceed with the pris- 
oners to Golgotha, Jesus himself carrying the cross- 
piece of wood to which his hands were to be nailed. 
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b Herod’s guard had pursued precisely the sme 
brutal conduct just before. 
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Weak from loss of blood, the result of the scourging, 
He is unable to proceed; but just as they are leav- 
ing the gate they meet Simon the Cyrenian, and 
at once use the military right of pressing (ayya- 
peveiy) him for the public service. Arrived at the 
spot, four soldiers are told off for the business of 
the executioner, the remainder keeping the ground. 
Two would be required to hold the hands, and a 
third the feet, while the fourth drove in the nails. 
Hence the distribution of the garments into four 
parts. ‘The centurion in command, the principal 
Jewish officials and their acquaintance (hence prob- 
ably St. John xviii. 15), and the nearest relations 
of Jesus (John xix. 26, 27), mivht naturally be ad- 
initted within the cordon —a square of perhaps 100 
yards. The people would be kept outside of this, 
but the distance would not be too great to read the 
title, «* Jesus the Nazarene, the King of the Jews,”’ 
or at any rate to gather its general meaning. The 
whole acquaintance of Jesus, and the women who 
had followed Him from Galilee — too much afflicted 
to mix with the crowd in the immediate vicinity, 
and too numerous to obtain admission inside the 
cordon — looked on from a distance (ard paxpd0ev), 
doubtless from the hill on the other side of the Val- 
ley of Kedron ?—a distance of not more than 600 or 
700 yards, according to Mr. Fereussou’s view of the 
site of Golgotha.c ‘The vessel containing vinegar 
(John xix. 29) was set within the cordon for the 
benefit of the soldiers, whose duty it was to remain 
under arms (Matt. xxvii. 36) until the death of the 
prisoners, the centurion in command being respon- 
sible for their not being taken down alive. Had 
the Jews not been anxious for the removal of the 
bodies, in order not to shock the eyes of the people 
coming in from the country on the following day, 
the troops would have been relieved at the end of 
their watch, and their place supplied by others un- 
til death took place. ‘The jealousy with which any 
interference with the revular course of a military 
execution was revarded appears from the applica- 
tion of the Jews to Pilate— not to the centurion — 
to have the prisoners dispatched by breaking their 
legs. Yor the performance of this duty other sol- 
diers were dispatched (xix. 32), not merely permis- 
sion given to the Jews to have the operation per- 
formed. [ven for the watching of the sepulchre 
recourse is had to Pilate, who bids the applicants 
“take a guard’? (Matt. xxvii. 65), which they do, 
and put a seal on the stone in the presence of the 
soldiers, in a way exactly analowzous to that practiced 
in the custody of the sacred robes of the high-priest 
in the Antonia (Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, § 4). 

The Preetorian camp at Rome, to which St. Paul 
refers (Phil. i. 13), was erected by the emperor 
Tiberius, acting under the advice of Sejanus. Be- 
fore that time the guards were billeted in different 
parts of the city. It stood outside the walls, at 
some distance short of the fourth milestone, and so 
near either to the Salarian or the Nomentane road, 
that Nero, in his flight by one or the other of them 








@ The latter supposition is perhaps the more cor- 
rect, as the four Evangelists give four different 
forms. 

b * Jt is impossible to be so preciso in our ignorance 
of the place of the crucifixion. Hi. 

¢ The two first Evangelists name Mary Magdalene 
among theso women (Mutt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40). 
Bt. John names her, together with the Lord’s mother, 
and Mary Clopas, as at the side of the cross. 

d See the well-known lines : — 


« Permittes ipsis exper.lere Numinibus, quid 
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to the house of his freedman Phaon, which was sit- 
uated between the two, heard the cheers of the sol- 
diers within for Galba. In the time of Vespasian 
the houses seem to have extended so far as to reach 
it (Tacitus, Anrad. iv. 2; Suetonius, 77b. 37, Ne 
ron. 48; Plin. AZ. N. iii. 5). From the first, build- 
ings must have sprung up near it for sutlers and 
others. St. Paul appears to have been permitted 
for the space of two years to lodge, so to speak, 
‘Owithin the rules’? of the Pratorium (Acts xxviii. 
30), although still under the custody of a soldier. 
J. W. B. 


PRAYER. The words generally used in the 


O. T. are TTDI) (from root 72, “to incline,” 


‘‘to be yvracious,’’ whence in Hithp. “to entreat 
grace or merey’’): LXX. (generally), dSénous: 


Vulg. deprecatio: and mbon (from root Ode, 
“to judve,’? whence in Hithp. “to seek judy- 


ment ’’): LXX. mpocevyn: Vulg. oratio. ‘The 
latter is used to express intereessory prayer. The 


two words point to the two chief objects sought in 
prayer, namely, the prevalence of right and truth, 
and the gift of mercy. 

The object of this article will be to touch briefly 
on (1.) the doctrine of Scripture as to the nature 
and etticacy of prayer; (2.) its directions as to tiie, 
place, and manuer of prayer; (3.) its types and 
examples of prayer. 

(1.) Scripture does not give any theorctical ex- 
planation of the mystery which attaches to prayer. 
The difficulty of understanding its real efficacy 
arises chiefly from two sources: from the belief that 
man fives under general laws, which in all cases 
must be fulfilled unalterably; and the opposing be- 
lief that he is master of his own destiny, and need 
pray fur no external blessing. The first difficulty 
is even increased when we substitute the belief in a 
Personal God for the sense of an Impersonal Des- 
tiny; since not only does the predestination of God 
seem to render prayer useless, but’ his wisdom and 
love, giving freely to man all that is good for him, 
appear to make it needless. 

The difficulty is familiar to all philosophy, the 
former element being fur the more important: the 
logical inference from it is the belief in the absolute 
usclessness of prayer.“ But the universal instinet 
of prayer, being too strong for such reasoning, gen- 
erally exacted as a compromise the use of prayer for 
yood in the abstract (the “mens sana in corpore 
sino’’); a compromise theoretically liable to the 
same difficulties, but wholesome in its practical 
effect. A far more dangerous compromise was that 
adopted by some philosophers, rather than by man- 
kind at large, which separated internal spiritual 
growth from the external circumstances which give 
scope thereto, and claimed the former as belonging 
entirely to man, while allowing the latter to be gifts 
of the gods, and therefore to be fit objects of prayer. 





Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris. 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi.” 
Juv. Sat. x. 346-349. 
And the older quotation, referred to by Plato (Alc. it. 
154): — 
Ze¥ Bacrred, ra péev eoOAa Kat evyopevots Kai 
QVEUKTOLS 
"Aue didov- ra 5é Seuva nat evyopevors awdrete, 
e * Sed satis est orare Jovem, qu donat et aufert 
Det vitam, det opes; squum mi unimum ipse parabo.” 


Hor. Ep. i. xviii. 111; comp. 
Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii. 36 
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The most obvious escape from these difficulties is 
to fall back on the mere subjective effect of prayer, 
and to suppose that its only object is to produce on 
the mind that conscivusness of dependence which 
leads to faith, and that sense of God's protection 
and merey which fosters love. These being the 
conditions of receiving, or at least of rightly enter- 
ing into, God's blessings, it is thought that in its 
encourayement of them all the use and efticacy of 
prayer consist. 

Now Scripture, while, by the doctrine of spirit- 
ual influence, it entirely disposes of the latter diffi- 
culty, does not so entirely solve that part of the 
mystery which depends on the nature of God. It 
places it clearly before us, and emphasizes most 
strongly those doctrines on which the difficulty 
turns. The reference of ali events and actions to 
the will or permission of God, and of all blessings 
to his iree zrace, is indeed the leading idea of all 
its parts, historical, prophetic, and doctrinal; and 
this general idea is expressly dwelt upon in its ap- 
plication to the subject of prayer. ‘The principle 
that our “ Heavenly Father knoweth what things 
we have need of before we ask Tlim,"’ is not only 
enunciated in plain terms by our Lord, but is at all 
times implied in the very form) and nature of all 
Scriptural prayers; and moreover, the ignorance of 
man, who “knows not what to pray for as he 
ourht,’’ and his consequent need of the Divine 
guidance in prayer, are dwelt upon with equal ear- 
nestness. Yet, while this is so, on the other hand 
the instinct of prayer is solemnly sanctioned and 
enforced in every page. Not only is its subjective 
effect asserted, but its real objective etlicacy, as a 
means appointed by God for obtaining blessing, is 
both implied and expressed in the plainest terms. 
As we are hidden to pray for general spiritual bless- 
ings, in which instance it might seem as if prayer 
were simply a means of preparing the heart, and 
go making it capable of receiving them; so also are 
we encouraged to ask special blessings, both spirit- 
ual and temporal, in hope that thus (and thus 
only) we may obtain them, and to use intercession 
for others, equally special and confident, in trust 
that an effect, which in this case cannot possibly 
be subjective to ourselves, will be granted to our 
prayers. The command is enforced by direct 
promises, such as that in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. vit. 7, 8), of the clearest and most 
comprehensive character; by the example of all 
saints and of our Lord Himself; and by historical 
records of such eflect as granted to prayer again 
end again. 

Thus, as usual in the case of such mysteries, the 

wo apparently opposite truths are emphasized, be- 

cause they are needful to man's conception of his 
relation to God; their reconcilement is not, per- 
haps eannot be, fully revealed. For, in fact, it is 
involved in that inscrutable mystery which attends 
on the conception of any free action of man as neces- 
sary for the working out of the general laws of 
God's unchangeable will. 

At the same time it is clearly implied that such 
a reconcilement exists, and that all the apparently 
isolated and independent exertions of man’s spirit 
in prayer are In some way perfectly subordinated to 

he One supreme will of God, so as to form a part 
of his scheme of Providence. ‘This follows from the 
ondition, expressed or understood in every prayer, 
“ Not my will, but Thine, be done.’’ It is seen in 
the distinction between the granting of our peti- 
tions (which is not absolutely promised), and the 
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certain answer of blessing to all faithful prayer; a 
distinction exemplified in the case of St. Paul’s prayer 
against the “thorn in the flesh,’’ and of our Lord's 
own agony in Gethsemane. It is distinctly enun- 
ciated by St. John (1 John v. 14, 15): “If we ask 
any thing according to his will, He heareth us: and 
if we know that He hear us, whatsoever we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions that we desired of 
Him.” 

It is also implied that the key to the mystery 
lies in the fact of man’s spiritual unity with God 
in Christ, and of the consequent gift of the Holy 
Spirit. All true and prevailing prayer is to be of- 
fered “in the name of Christ’? (John xiv. 13, xv. 
16, xvi. 23-27), that is, not only for the sake of his 
Atonement, but also in dependence on his interces- 
sion; which is therefore as a central influence, act- 
ing on all prayers offered, to throw off whatever 
in them is evil, and give efficacy to all that is in 
accordance with the Divine will. So also is it 
said of the spiritual influence of the Holy Ghost on 
each individual mind, that while ‘we know not 
what to pray for,’ the indwelling ‘ Spirit makes 
intercession for the saints, according to the will of 
God"? (Rom. viii. 26, 27). Here, as probably in 
all other cases, the action of the Holy Spirit on the 
soul is to free agents, what the laws of nature are 
to things inanimate, and is the power which bar- 
monizes free individual action with the universal 
will of God. The mystery of prayer, therefore, like 
all others, is seen to be resolved into that great 
central mystery of the Gospel, the communion of 
man with God in the Incarnation of Christ. Be 
yond this we cannot go. 

(2.) There are no directions as to prayer given 
in the Mosaic Law: the duty is rather taken for 
granted, as an adjunct to sacrifice, than enforced or 
elaborated. The Temple is emphatically designated 
as “the House of Prayer ’’ (Is. lvi. 7); it could not 
he otherwise, if “* He who hears prayer’? (Ps. lxv. 
2) there manifested his special presence; and the 
prayer of Solomon offered at its consecration (1 K. 
viii. 30, 35, 38) implies that in it were offered, 
both the private prayers of each single man, and 
the publie prayers of all Israel. 

It is hardly conceivable that, even from the be- 
ginning, public prayer did not follow every public 
sacrifice, whether prcpitiatory or eucharistic, a 
recularly as the incense, which was the symbol of 
prayer (sce Ps. exli. 2; Rev. vii. 3, 4). Such s 
practice is alluded to as common, in Luke i. 10; 
and in one instance, at the offering of the first 
fruits, it was ordained in a striking form (Deut. 
xxvi, 12-15). In later times it certainly grew into 
a regular service, both in the Temple and in the 
Synagogue. 

But, besides this public prayer, i¢ was the cus- 
tom of all at Jerusalem to go up to the Temple, 
at recular hours if possible, for private prayer (se 
Luke xviii. 10; Acts iii. 1): and those who wer 
absent were wont to “open their windows to 
Jerusalem,’? and pray “ towards" the place of 
Giod’s Presence (1 K. viii. 46-49; Dan. vi. 10; 
Ps. v. 7, xxvili. 2; exxxviii. 2). The desire to do 
this was possibly one reason, independently of other 
and more obvious ones, why the house-top % 
the mountain-top were chosen places of private 
prayer. 

‘The regular hours of prayer seem to have been 
three (sce Ps. lv. 17; Dan. vi. 10), ‘the evening,” 
that is, the ninth hour (Acts iii. 1, x. 3) the beat 
of the evening sacrifice (Dan. ix. 21); the “mom: 
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ing,’’ that is, the third hour (Acts ii. 15), that of 
the morning sacrifice; and the sixth hour, or 
‘noonday.” To these would naturally be added 
some prayer at rising and lying down to sleep; and 
thence might easily be developed (by the love of 
the mystic number seven), the “seven times a 
day” of Ps. cxix. 164, if this is to be literally 
understood, and the seven hours of prayer of the 
ancient church. Some at least of these hours 
seern to have been generally observed by religious 
mei in private prayer at home, or in the midst 
of their occupation and in the streets (Matt. vi. 
5). Grace before meat would seem to have been 
an equally common practice (see Matt. xv. 36; 
Acts xxvii. 35). 

The posture of prayer among the Jews seems to 
have been most often standing (1 Sam. i. 26; Matt. 
vi. 5; Mark xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11); unless the 
prayer were offered with especial solemnity, and 
humiliation, which was naturally expressed by 
kneeling (1 K. viii. 54; comp. 2 Chr. vi. 13; Eazr. 
ix. 5; Ps. xev. 6; Dan. vi. 10); or prostration 
(Josh. vii. 6; 1 K. xviii. 42; Neh. viii. 6). The 
hands were “lifted up,’’ or $*spread out’? before 
the Lord (Ps. xxviii. 2, exxxiv. 2; nx. ix. 33, &c., 
&c.). In the Christian Church no posture is 
mentioned in the N. T. excepting that of kneeling; 
see Acts vii. G0 (St. Stephen); ix. 40 (St. Peter); 
xx. 36, xxi. 5 (St. Paul); perhaps from imitation 
of the example of our Lord in Gethsemane (on 
which occasion alone his posture in prayer is re- 
corded). In after-times, as is well known, this 
posture was varied by the custom of standing in 
prayer on the Lord’s-day, and during the period 
from Easter to Whit-Sunday, in order to com- 
memorate his resurrection, and our spiritual resur- 
rection in Ilim. 

(3.) The only form of 
petual use in the O. T. is 
5-15, connected with the offering of tithes and 
first-fruits, and containing in simple form the im- 
portant elements of prayer, acknowledgment of 
God's mercy, self-dedication, and prayer for future 
blessing. To this may perhaps be added the three- 
fold blessing of Num. gi. 24-26, couched as it is 
in a precatory form; and the short prayers of 
Moses (Num. x. 35, 36) at the moving and resting 
of the cloud, the former of which was the germ 
of the 68th Psalm. 

Indecd the forms given, evidently with a view to 
preservation and constant use, are rather hymns or 
songs than prayers properly so called, although they 
often contain supplication. Scattered through the 
historical books, we have the Song of Moses, taught 
to the children of Israel (Deut. xxxii. 1-43); his 
less important songs after the passage of the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv. 1-19) and at the springing out of the 
water (Num. xxi. 17, 18); the Song of Deborah 
ind Barak (Judg. v.); the Song of Hannah in 1 
Sam. ii. 1-10 (the effect of which is seen by refer- 
ence to the Magnificat); and the Song of David 
(Ps. xviii.) singled out in 2 Sam. xxii. But after 
David’s time, the existence and use of the Psalms, 
and the poctical form of the Prophetic books, and 
of the prayers which they contain, must have 
tended to fix this Psalmic character on all Jewish 
prayer. The effect is seen plainly in the form of 
Hezekiah’s prayers in 2 K. xix. 15-19; Is. xxxviii. 
3-20. 

But of the prayers recorded in the O. T., the 
two most remarkable are those of Solomon at the 
Jedication of the Temple (1 K. viii. 23-53), and 


prayer given for per- 
the one in Deut. xxvi. 
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of Joshua the high-priest, and his colleagues, after 
the Captivity (Neh. ix. 5-38).¢ The former is a 
prayer for God's presence with his people in time 
of national defeat (vv. 33, 34), famine or pestilence 
(35-37), war (44, 45), and captivity (46-50), and 
with each individual Jew and stranger (41-43) 
who may worship in the Temple. The latter con- 
tains a recital of all God’s blessings to the children 
of Israel from Abraham to the Captivity, a con- 
fession of their continual sins, and a fresh dedica- 
tion of themselves to the Covenant. It is clear 
that both are likely to have exercised a strong 
liturgical influence, and accordingly we find that 
the public prayer in the Teyple, already referred 
to, had in our Lord's time grown into a kind of 
liturgy. Before and during the sacrifice there was 
a prayer that God would put it into their hearts to 
love and fear Him; then a repeating of the Ten 
Commandments, and of the passaves written on 
their phylacteries [l"RONTLETS]; next three or four 
prayers, and ascriptions of glory to God; and the 
blessing from Num. vi. 24-26, “The Pord bless 
thee,’’ etc., closed this service. Afterwards, at the 
offering of the ineat-offering, there followed the 
singing of psalms, reeularly fixed for each day of 
the week, or specially appointed for the great festi- 
vals (see Bingham, b. xiii. ch. v. seet. 4). A some- 
what similar liturgy formed a regular part of the 
Synagogue worship, in which there was a regular 


minister, as the leader of prayer (ADE rey, 


“¢ levatus ecclesice ’’); and public prayer, as well as 
private, was the special object of the Proseucha. 
[t appears also, from the«qnestion of the disciples 
in Luke xi. 1, and from Jewish tradition, that the 
chief teachers of the day gave special forms of 
prayer to their disciples, as the badze of their dis- 
cipleship and the best fruits of their learning. 

All Christian prayer is, of course, based on the 
Lord’s Prayer; but its spirit is also guided by that 
of his prayer in Gethsemane, and of the prayer 
recorded by St. John (ch. xvii.), the beginning of 
his great work of intercession. The first is the 
comprehensive type of the simplest and most uni- 
versal prayer; the second justifies prayers for 
special blessings of this life, while it limits them 
by perfect resignation to God's will; the last, 
dwelling as it does on the knowledge and glorifica- 
tion of God, and the communion of man with Him, 
as the one object of prayer and life, is the type of 
the highest and most spiritual devotion. The 
Lord’s Prayer has given the form and tone of all 
ordinary Christian prayer; it has fixed, as its lead- 
ing principles, simplicity and confidence in Our 
father, community of sympathy with all men, and 
practical reference to our own life; it has shown, 
as its true objects, first the glory of God, and next 
the needs of man. To the intercessory prayer, we 
may trace up its transcendental element, its desire 
of that communion through love with the nature 
of God, which is the secret of all individual holi- 
ness, and of all community with men. 

The influence of these prayers is more distinctly 
traced in the prayers contained in the Epistles (see 
ph. iii, 14-21; Rom. xvi. 25-27; Phil. i. 3-11; 
Col. i. 9-15; Heb. xiii. 20,21; 1 Pet. v.10, 11, 
&c.), than in those recorded in the Acts. The 
public prayer, which from the beginning became 
the principle of life and unity in the Church (see 


@ To these may be added Dan. ix. 4-19. 
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Acts ii. 42; and comp. i. 24, 25, iv. 24-30, vi. 6, 
xi. 3, xiii. 2, 3, xvi. 25, xx. 36, xxi. 5), although 
doubtless always including the Lord's Prayer, prob- 
ably in the first instance took much of its form 
and style from the prayers of the synagogues. 
The only form given (besides the very short one 
of Acts i. 24, 25), dwelling as it does (Acts iv. 24- 
380) on the Scriptures of the O. T. in their appli- 
cation to our Lord, seeins to mark this connection. 
It was probably by degrees that they assumed the 
distinctively Christian character. 

In the record of prayers accepted aud granted by 
God, we observe, as always, a special adaptation to 
the period of his dispensation to which they be- 
lone. In the patriarchal period, they have the 
siniple and childlike tone of domestic supplication 
for the simple and apparently trivial incidents of 
domestic life. Such are the prayers of Abraham 
for children (Gen. xv. 2, 3); for Ishmael (xvii. 18); 
of Isaac for Rebekah (xxv. 21); of Abraham's 
servant in Mesopotamia (xxiv. 12-14); although 
sometimes they take a wider range in intercession. 
as with Abraham for Sodom (Gen. xviii. 23-32), 
and for Abimelech (xx. 7, 17). In the Mosaic 
period they assume a more solemn tone and a 
national bearing; chiefly that of direct. intercession 
for the chosen people; as by Moses (Num. xi. 2, 
xii, 13, xxi. 7); by Samuel (1 Sam. vil. 5, xii. 19, 
23); by David (2 Sam. xxiv. 17, 18): by Heze- 
kiah (2 K. xix. 15-19); by Isaiah (2 K. xix. 4: 
2 Chr. xxxii. 20); by Daniel (Dan. ix. 20, 21): or 
of praver for national victory, as by Asa (2 Chr. 
xiv. 11); Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx. 6-12). More 
rarely are they for individuals, as in the prayer of 
Hannah (1 Sam. i. 12); in that of Hezekiah in his 
sickness (2 K. xx. 2); the intercession of Samuel 
for Saul (1 Sam. xy. 11, 35), &e. A’ special class 
are those which precede and refer to the exercise of 
miraculous power; as by Moses (ix. viii. 12, 30, 
xv. 25); by Elijah at Zarephath (1 K. xvii. 20) 
and Carmel (1 K. xviii. 36, 37); by Elisha at 
Shunem (2 K. iv. 33) and Dothan (vi. 17, 18); 
by Isaiah (2 K. xx. 11); by St. Peter for Tabitha 
(Acts ix. 40); by the elders of the Chureh (James 
v. 14, 15, 16). In the New Testament they have 
a more directly spiritual bearing; such as the 
prayer of the Church for protection and grace 
(Acts iv. 24-30); of the Apostles for their Sa- 
maritan converts (vii. 15); of Cornelius for guid- 
ance (x. 4, 31); of the Church for St. Peter (xii. 
5); of St. Paul at Philippi (xvi. 25); of St. Paul 
against the thorn in the flesh,answered, althouch 
not granted (2 Cor. xii. 7-9), &e. It would seem 
the intention of Holy Scripture to encourage all 
prayer, more especially intercession, in all relations, 
and for all righteous objects. A. B. 


* PREACHING. The word “preach ’’ is 
derived through the French précher from the Latin 
predicare. As such it means primarily to pub- 
ish or proclaim by public authority, as a herald or 
stier (pracco), and answers to the Greek xnpvooa, 
properly, to proclaim as a herald («jput), and then 
in general simply fo proclaim, publish, as one act- 
ing by authority. This latter, the common class- 
ical meaning of xnpvocw, is its frequent meaning 
in the New Testament. In the Gospels it rarely, 
if at all, appears in any other than its simple 
classical signification, and such, therefore, in the 
Gospels at least, is the uniform meaning of its cor- 
esponding “preach.” Thus (Matt. iii. 1), “John 
the Baptist, preaching,” i. e. making proclama- 
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tion, in the wilderness of Judea (iv. 23); “ preach. 
ing the Gospel,’’ i. ¢., proclaiming the clad news 
‘‘of the kingdom;”’ (x. 27) “that preach ye,” 
t. e. proclaim, ‘on the house-tops.”” Gradually, 
however, the word «nptoow, from its frequent spe- 
cial use, came to take, like many other New Testa- 
ment words (as evayyéAiov, axdarodos, éxloxo 
mos, dtaxovos), @ specific and half technical relig- 
ious sense. I[lence in the Epistles it appears partly 
in its proper sense, as (Rom. x. 14), “ How shall 
they hear without one to make proclamation (709 
Knpvocovtos)?”’ and partly as a half technical 
term denotes the proclaiming of salvation without 
the added substantive. Thus the * foolishness of 
preaching *’ is the foolishness (iu the judgment of 
human wisdom) of proclaiming salvation through 
the cross, and (1 Pet. iii. 19) the preaching to the 
spirits in prison, whatever the form and locality 
of the preaching, is undoubtedly the proclaiming 
of salvation and not of judgment. In this 
the word approximates in the New Testament to 
the idea of the Inglish “ preach,” though it is by 
no means s0 strictly a religious word, and never 
perhaps carries with it the idea of a set formal 
discourse, which is so commonly implied in the 
English word. 

‘Preach,’ however, is employed in the New 
Testameut to translate other words besides npio~ 
aw. It is sometimes used as a rendering of 
Aadew, to speak; once of diayyéAA@, fo announce 
abroad, to spread news (Luke ix. 60); twice of 
Siar €youat, to discourse (Acts xXx. ds 9); three or 
four times of karayyéAAw, to announce thoroughly 
(as Acts iv. 2); and frequently of edayyeAlCopa, 
to bring good news, or glad tidings, but trans 
lated, in this case, to preach the Gospel. Of this 
word, «preach the Gospel’’ is often a sufficiently 
accurate translation, though in many cases it is 
not. Thus (Matt. xi. 5), “the poor have the Gos- 
pel preached to them,’ would be more properly 
rendered ‘*the poor have glad tidings brought to 
them.’”? Still more unfortunate is the rendering 
‘preach the Gospel” in the following passages: 
Rom. x. 15, ‘How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the Gospel of peace,’’ where all the 
force of the imagery is lost (the feet of them that 
bring us as from afar the glad tidings of peace); 
(ial. iii. 8, “ The Scripture . . . preached before the 
Gospel unto Abraham,” ¢. e. brought before, or 
formerly, the joyful message to Abraham; Heb. iv. 
2, “For unto us was the Gospel preached as well 
as unto them,"’ 7. e. for we have had the glad an- 
nouncement (of a rest) just as did they. 

As a rendering of ebayyeAlCopa, “ preach the 
Gospel ’’ refers simply to the annunciation of the 
Gospel under the character of glad tidings; as a 
rendering of «npvcow, it refers to it simply ass 
public and authorized proclamation. In both cases 
it refers rather to the first announcement of the 
Gospel to the ignorant and estranged, rather than 
to the instructions given to the historic body by 
pastors and teachers. These would naturally be 
designated by some other word. Of that exten- 
sion of the word “ preach,” by which it comes to 
denote the ordinary religious discourses of a pastor 
to his people, the New Testament knows nothing; 
although this is undoubtedly a very natural exten- 
sion of the term. The words originally employed 
to denote the announcement of the Gospel to the 
heathen, might very easily slide over into an appli- 
cation to all public and established utterances of 
religious truth. 
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Tt is obvious that the oral preaching of the Gos- 
pel is divinely enjoined in the New Testament, and 
is that which the departing Saviour instituted as 
the grand means of evangelizing the world. Some- 
thing might, indeed, be due to the great imperfec- 
tion then attendant on any other means of propa- 
gating the Gospel, and the almost complete de- 
pendence of the mass of men upon oral commu- 
nication, for instruction on any subject. Still the 
Saviour consulted not only the necessity of the 
times, but the constitution of human nature. 
Nothing reaches the human mind and heart so 
quickly as the fresh and living utterances from 
kindred hearts and lips, and we may well believe, 
therefore, that the olfice of preaching and the 
divine credentials of the preacher have their source 
equally in the authority and the wisdom of God. 
“ Preaching,’’ the oral proclamation of the Gospel, 
is civinely enjoined. ‘The New Testament heralds 
of the cross do not make their proclamation except 
as they are sent forth (Rom. x. 15). The Chris- 
tian preacher is the ‘‘ legate of the skies, his office 
sacred, his credentials clear;’’? and his function is 
to endure in undiminished sacredness and impor- 
tance, until the Gospel has achieved its last triumph, 
and the Church is ready for the coming of her 


Lord. A.C. K. 
* PRECIPITATION. = [PunisuMEnts, 
(5).] 


* PREPARATION OF THE PASS- 
OVER (John xix. 14). [Passovren, p. 2350 f.] 


* PRESENTLY = immediately (1 Sam. ii. 
16; Matt, xxvi. 53). The difference between 
‘“‘now’’ and ‘soon’ is important to the sense in 


those passages. Hi. 
PRESENTS. ([Girts.] 
PRESIDENT. Sérac,¢ or Sarécd, only used 


Dan. vi., the Chaldee equivalent for Hebrew Shétér, 
probably from Sara, Zend, a “head ’’ (see Strabo, 
xi. 331). Sapardpas— Kepadrorduos is connected 
with the Sanskrit szras or gras, and is traced in 
Sargon and other words (Eichhoff, Vergl. Spy. pp. 
129, 415; see Her. iii. 89, where he calls Satrap a 
Persian word). ii. W. P. 

* PREVENT (from prevenio, ‘to come be- 
fore,’’) is never used in the A. V. in its present 
sense of to hinder, but occurs in other senses, now 
obsolete, which are likely to perplex the common 
reader. In the O. T. it is the rendering of the 


Piel and Hiphil forms of the Heb. DI), kadam, 
signifying, primarily, “to go or come before;’’ in 
the Apocrypha and the N. T., of @@dvw, and once, 
mpopdavw, “to anticipate.’ It is used, accord- 
ingly, (1) in the literal sense of * to come before,”’ 
e.g. Ps. Ixxxviii. 13, “in the morning shall my 
prayer prevent thee;’’ so Ps. xcv. 2, marg.; (2) 
‘‘to anticipate,” Ps. cxix. 147, “[ prevented the 
dawning of the morning ’’ (more strictly, “I rise 
early in the dawn’’); so ver. 148; Wisd. vi. 13, 
xvi. 28; Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Thess. iv. 15, “shall not 
prevent them which are asleep;”’ (3) “to meet "’ 
as a friend, Ps. xxi. 3, Thou preventest him with 
the blessings of goodness;'’ so Ps. lix. 10, Ixxix. 
8; Is. xxi. 14: Job ili. 12 (receive); (4) ‘to meet” 
aS an eneiny, ‘come upon,’’ “fall upon,’ e. g. Job 
txx. 27, “the days of affliction prevented me;” 
similarly 2 Sam. xxii. 6 (seized upon), 19; Ps. 





? WI, or NID: TaxTiKés : princeps. 
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xviii. 5, 18; Am. ix. 10; Ps. xvii. 13 marg. Job 
xli. 11, “ Who hath prevented me, that I should 
repay him?’ (A. V.) is well rendered by Dr. 
Noyes, ** Who hath done me a favor,” etc. A. 


* PRICE is used in the A. V. (ed. 1611) in 
1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14, for prize, which is 
substituted in modern editions. A. 


* PRICKS. ([Goap.] 
PRIEST (ViT5D, céhén: fepeds: sacerdos). 


Name. — It is unfortunate that there is nothing 
like a consensus of interpreters as to the etymology 
of this word. Its root-meaning, uncertain as far 
as Hebrew itself is concerned, is referred by Gese- 
nius (Thesaurus, s. v.) to the idea of prophecy. 
The Cohén delivers a divine message, stands as a 
mediator between God and man, represents each to 
the other. This meaning, however, belongs to the 
Arabic, not to the Hebrew form, and Ewald con- 


nects the latter with the verb 2°21 (hécin), to 
array, put in order (so in Is. Ixi. 10), seeing in it 
a reference to the primary office of the priests as 
arranging the sacrifice on the altar (A/terthiim. p. 
272). According to Saalschiitz (Archdol. der 
Hebr. c. 78), the primary meaning of the word = 
minister, and he thus acgounts for the wider appli- 
cation of the name (infra). Bahr (Symboltk, ii. 


15) connects it with an Arabic root = 27), to 


draw near. Of these etymolovies, the last has the 
merit of answering most closely to the received 
usage of the word. In the precise terminology of 
the Law, it is used of one who may “draw near” 
to the Divine Presence (Ix. xix. 22, xxx. 20) while 
others remain afar off, and is applied accordingly, 
for the most part, to the sons of Aaron, as those 
who were alone authorized to offer sacrifices. In 
some remarkable passages it takes a wider range. 
It is applied to the priests of other nations or 
religions, to Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18), Potipherah 
(Gen. xli. 45), Jethro (Ix. ii. 16), to those who 
discharged priestly functions in Israel before the 
appointinent of Aaron and his sons (Ix. xix. 22). 
A case of greater difficulty presents itself in 2 Sam. 
vili. 18, where the sons of David are described as 
priests (Cohdnim), and this immediately after the 
name had been applied in its usual sense to the 
sons of Aaron. ‘The writer of 1 Chr. xviii. 17, as 
if reluctant to adopt this use of the title, or anx- 
ious to guard against mistake, gives a paraphrase, 
“the sons of David were first at the kine’s hand”? 
(A. V. “chief about the king’). The LXX. and 
A. V. suppress the difficulty, by translating Céhd- 
nim into abAdpya, and ‘chief officers.” The 
Vulgate more honestly gives “sacerdotes.” Luther 
and Coverdale follow the Hebrew strictly, and give 
‘¢priests.’” The receiyed explanation is, that the 
word is used here in what is assumed to be its 
earlier and wider meaning, as equivalent to rulers, 
or, giving it a more restricted sense, that the sons 
of David were Vicartz Regis as the sons of Aaron 
were Vicarii Det (comp. Patrick, Michaelis, Rosen- 
miiller, in dve., Keil on 1 Chr. xviii. 17). It can 
hardly be said, however, that this accounts satis- 
factorily for the use of the same title in two suc- 
cessive verses in two entirely different senses. 
Ewald accordingly (Alterthiim. p. 276) sees in it 
an actual suspension of the usual law in favor of 
members of the royal house, and finds a parallel 
instance in the acts of David (2 Sam. vi. 14) and 
Solomon (1 K. iii. 15). De Wette and Gesenirw, 


.— 
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in like manner, look on it as a revival of the old 
household priesthoods. These theories are in their 
turn unsatisfactory, as contradicting the whole spirit 
and policy of David's reign, which was throughout 
that of reverence for the Law of Jehovah, and the 
priestly order which it established. .A > conjecture 
midway between these two extremes is perhaps per- 
missible. David and his sons may have been ad- 
mitted, not to distinctively priestly acts, such as 
burning incense (Num. xvi. 40; 2 Chr. xxvi. 18), 
but to an honorary, titulur priesthood. To wear 
the ephod in processions (2 Sam. vi. 14), at the 
time when this was the special badge of the order 
(1 San. xxii. 18), to join the priests and Levites 
in their songs and dances, might have been con- 
ceded, with no deviation from the Law, to the 
members of the royal house.e There are some in- 
dications that these functions (possibly this litur- 
gical retirement from public lite) were the lot of 
the members of the roval house who did not. come 
into the line of succession, and who belonged, by 
descent or incorporation, to the house of Nathan as 
distinct from that of David (Zech. xii. 12). The 
very name Nathan, connected, as it is, with Nethi- 
nim, suggests the idea of dedication. [NETHINLM. ] 
The title Cohen is given to Zabud, the son of 
Nathan (1 K. iv. 5). The genealovy of the line of 
Nathan in Luke iii. includes many names — Levi, 
Pliezer, Malehi, Jochanan, Mattathias, Heli — 
which appear clsewhere as belonging to the priest- 
hood. ‘The mention in 1 Itsdr. v. 5 of Joiakim 
us the son of Zerubbabel, while in Neh. xii. 10 he 
appears as the son of Jeshua, the son of Josedek, 
indicates, either a strange confusion or a connec- 
tion, as yet imperfectly understood, between the 
two families.o The same explanation applies to the 
parallel cases of Ira the Jairite (2 Sam. xx. 26), 
where the LAX. gives fepevs, It is noticeable 
that (his use of the title is confined to the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and that the synonym “at 
the king’s hand” of 1 Chr. xviii. 17 is used in 1 
Chr. xxv. 2 of the sons of Asaph as “ prophesying ”’ 
under their head or father, and of the relation of 
Asaph himself to David in the choral service of the 
Temple. 


a The apocryphal literature of the N. T., worthless 
as & Witness to a fact, may perhaps be received as an 
indication of the feeling which saw in the house and 
lineage of David a kind of quasi-sacerdotal character. 
Joseph, though of the tribe of Judah, is a priest liv- 
ing in the Temple (J2'st. Joseph. ce. 2, in Tischendorf, 
Evang, Apoc.). The kindred of Jesus are recognized 
as taking tithes of the people (Erang. Nicod. i. 16, 
thid.). In what approaches more nearly to history, 
James the Just, the brother of the Lord, is admitted 
(partly, it is true, as a Nazarite) into the Holy Place, 
and wears the linen dress of the priests (Hegesipp. ap. 
Euseb. 77. 2. ii. 23). The extraordinary story found 
in Suidas, s. v. "Incots, represents the priests of Jeru- 
salem as electing the ‘Son of Joseph” to a vacant 
office in the priesthood, on the ground that the two 
familics had been so closely connected, that there was 
no great deviation from usage in admitting one of the 
lineage of Divid to the privileges of the sons of Aaron, 
Augustine was inclined to sco in this intermingling of 
the royal and priestly lines a possible explanation of 

he apocryphal traditions that the Mother of the Lord 
was of the tribe of Levi (¢c. Faust. xxiii. 9). The mar- 
riage of Aaron himself with the sister of the prince 
of Judah (Ex. vi. 23), that of Jehoiada with Jehosh- 
abeath (2 Chr. xxii. 11), and of Joseph with one who 
was “cousin ” to a daughter of Aaron (Luke i. 36), are 
bistorical instances of this connection. The state- 
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Origin. — The idea of a priesthood connects it- 
self, in all its forms, pure or corrupted, with the 
consciousness, more or less distinct, of sin. Men 
feel that they have broken a law. The power 
above them is holier than they are, and they dare 
hot approach it. They crave for the intervention 
uf some one of whom they can think as likely to 
be more acceptable than themselves. He must 
offer up their prayers, thanksgivings, sacrifices. He 
becomes their representative in “ things ining 
unto God.’’¢ He may become also (though this 
does not always follow) the representative of God 
to man. ‘The functions of the priest and prophet 
may exist in the same person. The reverence 
which men pay to one who bears this consecrated 
character may lead them to acknowledge the priest 
as being also their king. The claim to fill the 
office may rest on characteristics belonging only to 
the individual man, or confined to a single family 
or tribe. The conditions of the priesthood, the 
oflice and influence of the priests, as they ar 
among the most conspicuous facts of all religions 
of the ancient world, so do they occupy a like 
position in the history of the religion of Israel. 

No trace of an hereditary or caste-priesthood 
meets us in the worship of the patriarchal age. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob perform priestly acts, 
otier sacrifices, “ draw near’? to the Lord (Gen, xi. 
8, xvilt. 25, xxvi. 25, xxxiii. 20). To the eldest son, 
or to the favored son exalted to the place of the 
eldest, belongs the “ woodly raiment’ (Gen. xxvii 
15), the “coat of many colors ’’ (Gen. xxxvii. 3), 
in which we find perhaps the earliest trace of a 
sacerdotal vestment 4 (comp. Blunt, Scriptural 
Cuincid. 1.1; Ugolini, xiii. 188). Once, and onee 
only does the word Cchén meet us as belonging to 
a ritual earlier than the time of Abraham. Me- 
chizedek is ‘the priest of the most high God” 
(Gen. xiv. 18). The argument of the Epistle to 
the Ilebrews has an historical foundation in the 
fret that there are no iudications in the narrative 
of Gen. xiv. of any one preceding or following him 
in that office. ‘The special Divine names which 
are connected with him as the priest of “the most 





ment of Eutychius (= Sayd ibn Batrik). patriarch of 
Alexandria (Selden, De Success. Pont. i. 13), that Aris 
tobulus was a priest of the house of David, suggests 8 
like explanation. 

b Comp. the remarkable passage in Augustine, De 
divers. Quast. \xi.: “A David enim in duas familias, 
regiam et sacerdotalem, origo illa distributa est, qua- 
rum duarum familiarum, sicut dictum est, regiam 
descendens Matthreus, sucerdotalem adscendens Lucas 
secutus est, ut Dominus noster Jesus Christus, rex et 
sacerdos noster, et coguatiouem duceret de stirpe 
sacerdotali, et non esset tameu de tribu sacerdotali.” 
The cognatio he supposes to have been the marriage 
of Nathan with one of the daughters of Aaron. 

* The true idea of the priesthood, as distinet from 
all other ministerial functions like those of the Levites, 
is nowhere given more distinctly than in Num. xvi. 6. 
The priest is Jehovah’s, is “holy,” is “chosen,” 
‘draws near” to the Lord In all these points he 
represents the ideal life of the people (Ex. xix. 8-6). 
His highest act, that which is exclusively saceniotal 
(Num. xvi. 40; 2 Chr. xxvi. 18), is to offer the incense 
which is the symbol of the prayers of the worshippers 
(Ps. exli. 2; Rev. viii. 3). 

d In this sacerdotal, dedicated character of Joseph's 
youth, we find the simplest explanation of the words 
Which speak of him as ‘the separated one” “the 
Nazarite ” (Nazir), among his brethren (Gen. xlix. 28: 
Deut. xxxiii. 16). 
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high God, the possessor of heaven and earth," 
render it probable that he rose, in the strength of 
those great thoughts of God, above the level of the 
other inhabitants of Canaan. In him Abraham 
recognized a faith like his own, a life more entirely 
consecrated, the priestly character in its perfection 
(comp. MELCHIZEDEK]. In the worship of the pa- 
triarchs themselves, the chief of the family, as such, 
acted as the priest. The ollice descended with the 
birthright, and might apparently be transferred 
with it. As the family expanded, the head of cach 
section probably stood in the same relation to it. 
The thought of the special consecration of the first- 
Lorn was recognized at the time of the HExodus 
(sufva). A priesthood of a like kind continued to | 
exist in other Semitic tribes. ‘The Book of Jub, 
whatever may be its date, ignores altovether the 
institutions of Israel, and represents the man of 
Uz as himself “sanctifying ’’ his sons, and offering 
burnt-offerings (Job i. 5). Jethro is a * priest of 
Midian’? (lex. ii. 16, ii. 1), Balak himself offers a 
bullock and a ram upon the seven altars on Pisgah 
(Num. xxiii. 2, &e.). 

In Egypt the Israelites came into contact with a 
priesthood of another kind, and that contact must 
have been for a time a very close one. ‘The mar- 
riage of Joseph with the daughter of the priest of 
On —a priest. as we may infer from: her name, of 
the goddess Neith — (Gen. xli. 45) (Asexari], the 
special favor which he showed to the priestly caste 
in the years of famine (Gen. xlvii. 26), the training 
of Moses in the palace of the Pharaohs, probably 
in the colleges and temples of the priests (Acts vii. 
22), —all this must have inipressed the constitution, 
the dress, the ontward form of life upon the minds 
of the lawgiver and his contemporaries. Little as 
we know directly of the life of ley pt at this remote 
period, the stereotyped fixedness of the customs of 
that country warrants us in referring toa tolerably 
distant past the facts which belong historically to 
a later period, and in doing so, we find coincidences 
with the ritual of the Israelites too numerous to be | 
looked on as accidental, or as the result of forces | 
which were at work, independent of each other, but 
taking parallel directions. As circumcision was 
common to the two nations (Lerod. ii. 37), so the 
shaving of the whole body (téd.) was with both 
part of the symbolic purity of the priesthood, once 
for all with the Levites of Israel (Num. vill. 7), 
every third day with those of Egypt. Both are al 
stricted to varments of linen (Ilerod. ii. 37, 813; 
Platarch, Ve J/sid. c. 4; Juven. vi. 5335 lex. xxviii. 
395 Kz. xliv. 18). The sandals of byblus worn 
by the Evyptian priests were but little removed 
from the bare feet with which the sons of Aaron 
went into the sanctuary (Ilerod. ii. 37). For both 
there were multiplied ablutions. Both had a pub- 
lic maintenance assigned, and had besides a large 
share in the flesh of the victims offered (Herod. 
l, c.). Over both there was one high-priest. In 
both the law of succession was hereditary (did. ; 
comp. also Spencer, Ve Ley. Hebr. ce. iii. 1, 5, 11; 
Wilkinson, Anccent Myyplians, iil. p. 116), 

Tracts such as these leave scarcely any room for 





a For a temperate discussion of the connection be- 
tween the cu/ius of Israel and that of Eyy pt. on views 
opposed to Spencer, see Biihr’s Symboltk (Einleit. § 4, 
fi. c. i. § 3); and Fuairbairn’s Typology of Scripture 
(b. iii, c. 3, § 3). 

» Tne Targums both of Babylon and Jerusalem give 
© frat-born”’ as un equivalent (Saubert, De Sider: | 
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doubt that there was a connection of some kind 
between the Egyptian priesthood and that of Israel. 
The latter was not, indeed, an outgrowth or imita- 
tion of the former. The faith of Israel in Jeho- 
vah, the one Lord, the living God, of whom there 
was no form or similitude, presented the strong- 
est possible contrast to the inultitudinous idols of 
the polytheism of xypt. The symbolism of the 
one was cosmic, “ of the earth, earthy,” that of the 
other, chiefly, if not altogether, ethical and spiritual. 
But looking, as we must look, at the law and ritual 
of the Israelites as designed for the education of a 
people who were in danger of sinking into such a 
polytheism, we may readily admit that the educa- 
tion must have started from some point which the 
subjects of it had already reached, must have em- 
ployed the language of symbolic acts and rites with 
which they were already familiar. The same alpha- 
bet. had to be used, the same root-forms employed 
as the elements of speech, thouzh the thoughts 
which they were to be the instruments of uttering 
were widely different. ‘The details of the religion 
of Egypt might well be used to make the protest 
ayaiust the religion itself at once less startling and 
nore attractive.@ 

At the time of the Exodus there was as yet no 
priestly caste. The continuance of solemn. sacri- 
lices (Ix. v. 1, 3) implied, of course, a priesthood 
of some kind, and priests appear as a recognized 
body before the promulgation of the Law on Sinai 
(ex. xix. 22). It has been supposed that these 
were identical with the “ voune men of the chil- 
dren of Israel’? who offered burnt offerings and 
peace-offerings (Ix. xxiv. 5) either as the first-born,® 
or as representing in the freshness of their youth 
the purity of acceptable worship (comp. the anal- 
ovous case of © the young man the Levite "in Judg. 
xvii, and Ewald, Alterthiim. p. 273). On the 
principle, however, that difference of title implies in 
most cases difference of functions, it appears more 
probable that the « voung men" were not those who 
had before performed priestly acts, but were chosen 
by the lawgiver to be his ministers in the solemn 
work of the covenant, representing, in their youth, 
the stage in the nation's life on which the people 
were then entering (Keil, iz doc.). There are sigus 
that the priests of the older ritual were already 
dealt with as belonging to an obsolescent system. 
Though they were known as those that ‘come near" 
to the Lord (Ilex. xix. 22), yet they are not per- 
mitted to approach the Divine Presence on Sinai. 
They cannot “ sanetify ’ themselves enough to en- 
dure that trial. Aaron alone, the future high- 
priest, but as yet not known as such, enters with 
Moses into the thick darkness. It is noticeable 
also that at this transition-stage, when the old 
order was passing away, and the new was not yet 
estal lished, there is the proclamation of the truth, 
wider and higher than both, that the whole people 
was to be “a kingdom of priests "’ (fx. xix. 6). 
The idea of the life of the nation wae, that it 
was to he as a priest and a prophet. to the rest of 
mankind. They were called to a universal priest- 
hood (comp. Keil, ia doc.) Asa people, however, 





Hf[ebr. in Ugolini, Zars. xii. 2: comp. also xiii. 135). 
Jewish interpreters (Saadias, Rashi, Aben-Ezra) take 
the same view ; and the Tuliaud (Sevach. xiv. 4) ex 
pressly asserts the priesthood of the firat-born in the 
pre-Mosaic times. It has, however, been denied by 
Vitringa and others. (Comp. Bahr’s Syniboltk, fl. 43 
Selden, De Synedr. i. 16, De Success Pont. c. 4.) 
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they needed a long discipline before they could | Moses himself, as the representative of the Unseen 
make the idea a reality. They drew back from | King, is the consecrator, the sacrificer 
their high vocation (Ex. xx. 18-21). As for other | these ceremonies; as the channel through which 
reasons so also for this, that the central truth | the others receive their office, he has for the time 
required a rigid, unbending form for its outward |a higher priesthood than that of Aaron (Selden, 
expression, a distinetive priesthood was to be to the | De Synedr. i. 16; Ugolini, xii. 3). In accordance 
nation what the nation was to mankind. The| with the principle which runs through the history 
position given to the ordinances of the priesthood | of Israel, he, the ruler, solemnly divests himself of 
indicated with sufficient clearness, that it was sub- | the priestly office and transfers it to another. The 
ordinate, not primary, 4 means and not an end. | fact that he had been a priest, was merged in his 
Not in the first proclamation of the great laws of | work as a lawgiver. Only once in the lavguage 
duty in the Deealogue (Ex. xx. 1-17), nor in the ‘of a later period was the word Cohén applied to 
applications of those laws to the chief contingencies | him (Ps. xcix. 6). 
of the people's life in the wilderness, does it find} The consecrated character thus imparted did not 
aplace. It appears together with the Ark and |need renewing. It was a perpetual inheritance 
the Tabernacle, as taking its position in the educa- ! transmitted from father to son through all the cen- 
tion by which the people were to be led toward the | turies that followed. We do not read of its being 
mark of their high calling. As such we have to | renewed in the case of any individual priest of the 
consider it. sons of Aaron.¢ Only when the line of succession 
Consecrittion. — The functions of the Hrer- was broken, and the impiety of Jeroboam intruded 
PRIEST, the position and history of the LEvitrs| the lowest of the people into the sacred office, do 
as the consecrated tribe, have been discussed fully! we find the reappearance of a like form (2 Chr. 
under those heads. It remains to notice the char- | xiii. 9) of the same technical word. The previous 
acteristic facts connected with “the priests, the| history of Jeroboam and the character of the 
sons of Aaron,’ as standing between the two. | worship which he introduced make it probable that, 
Solemn as was the subsequent dedication of the|in that case also, the ceremonial was, to some éI- 
Levies, that of the priests igvolyed a yet higher | tent, Egyptian in its origin. 
consecration. A special word (WIP, kadash) was 
appropriated to it. Their old garments were laid 
aside. ‘Their bodies were washed with clean water 
(Iéx. xxix. 4; Lev. viii. 6) and anointed with the 
perfumed oil, prepared after a prescribed formula, 
and to be used for no lower purpose @ (Ex. xxix. 7, 
xxx. 22-33). The new garments belonging to their 
office were then put on them (infra). The truth 
that those who intercede for others must themselves 
have been reconciled, was indicated by the sacrifice 
of a bullock as a_sin-offering, on which they 
solemnly laid their hands, as transferring to it the 
guilt which had attached to them (Ex. xxix. 10; 
Ley. vill. 18). ‘The total surrender of their lives 
was represented by the ram slain as a burnt-ofler- 
ing, a “sweet savour’? to Jehovah (Idx. xxix. 18; 
Lev. vill. 21). ‘The blood of these two was sprinkled 
on the altar, offered to the Lord. ‘The blood of a 
third victim, the ram of consecration, was used for 
another purpose. With it Moses sprinkled the 
right ear that was to be open to the Divine voice, 
the right hand and the right foot that were to be 
active in divine ministrations (Ix. xxix. 20; Lev. 
viii. 23, 4). Lastly, as they were to be the ex- 


—— 


ponents, not only of the nation’s sense of guilt, but SSS 





of its praise and thanksgiving, Moses was to « fill 
their hands"? with cakes of unleavened bread and 
portions of the sacrifices, which they were to present | Dress. — The “sons of Aaron” thus dedicated 
before the Lord as a wave-offering. The whole of | were to wear during their ministrations a special 
this mysterious ritual was to be repeated for seven | apparel — at other times apparently they wore the 
days, during which they remained within the Taber- | common dress of the people. ‘The material was line. 
nacle, separated from the people, and not till then | but that word included probably, as in the case of the 
was the consecration perfect (comp. on the meaning | Egyptian priests, the byssus, and the cotton stuffs 
of all these acts Biihr, Symbolik, ii. c. v. § 2).|of that country (Ex. xxviii. 42; comp. Cortos).4 


High-priest. 





a The sons of Aaron, it may be noticed, were simply | mission of every priest to the performance of his fune- 
sprinkled with the precious oil (Lev. viii. 80). Over] tions; but this is on the assumption, apparently, thst 
Aaron himself it was poured till it went down to the | Ex. xxix. and Ley. viii. are not historical, but embody 
skirts of his clothing (Ibid. 12; Ps. exxxiii. 2). the customs of a later period. Biihr (Symbolik, 1. ¢) 

b This appears to have been regarded as the essential| leaves it as an open question, and treats it as of uo 
part of the consecration ; and the Ilebrew, “ to fill the | moment. 
hand,” is accordingly used as a synonym for “to; © The reason for fixing on this material is given in 
consecrate”? (Ex. xxix. 9; 2 Chr. xiii. 9). Ez xliv. 18; but the feeling that there was some 

¢ Ewald (Alterthiom. p. 289-291) writes as if the| unclean in clothes made from the skin or wool of 80 
reremonies of consecration were repeated on the ad-| animal was common to other nations. Egypt has bee 
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Linen drawers [* breeches,” A. V.] from the loins to | worship, as e. g. in the worship of Peor (Maimo- 


the thighs were “ to cover their nakedness.”’ 


The | nides, Wore Nevochim, iii. 45, in Ugolini, xiii. p 


verecundia of the Hebrew ritual in this and in| 385), and possibly also, in some Egyptian rites 


other places (ix. xx. 26, xxviii. 42) was probably 
®& protest against some of the fouler forms of nature- 


Dress of Egyptian Priests. 


white, but with a diamond or chess-board pattern 
on it (Biihr, Sym. ii. c. ili, § 2). This came 
nearly to the feet (modhpns xitwv, Joseph. Ant 
iii. 7, § 1), and was to be woven in its garment- 
shape (not cut out and then sewed together), like 
the xutay &s5apos of John xix. 23, in which some 
interpreters have even seen a token of the priest- 
hood of him who wore it (Mwald, Gesceh. vy. 177; 
Ugolini, xiii. p. 218).¢ The white cassock was 
gathered round the body with a virdie of needle- 
work, into which, as in the more gorgeous belt of 
the high-priest, blue, purple, and scarlet were in- 
termingled with white, and worked in the form of 
flowers (Ix. xxviii. 39, 40, xxxix. 2; Itz. xliv. 17- 
19). Upon their heads they were to wear caps or 
bonnets (in the Itnelish of the A. V. the two words 
are sYnonymous) in the form of a cup-shaped flower, 
also of fine linen. These garments they might wear 
at any time in the Temple, whether on duty or not, 
but they were not to sleep in them (Joseph. B. J. 


| 
| 
v. 5,§ 7). When they became soiled, they were 
not washed or used again, but torn up to e 


wicks for the lamps in the ‘Tabernacle (Selden, De 
Synedr. xiii. 11). 
‘“‘ cluthes of service,”’ which were probably simpler, 
but are not deseribed (Ix. xxxi. 10; Iéz. xlii. 14). 
In all their acts of ministration they were to be 
barefooted.” “Phen. as now, this was the strongest 
recognition of the sanctity of a bouly place which 


They had besides them other 


a) 


already mentioned. ‘The Arnb priests in tke time of 
Mohammed wore linen only (Ewald, A/terth. p. 289). 
@ Here also modern Eastern customs present an 
analogy in the woven, seamless i#7am worn by the 
Mecca pilgrims (Ewald, Alterth. p. 289). 
6 This is inferred (1) from the absence of any direc- 





(Llerod. ii. 60). Over the drawers was worn the 


| cetoneth, or close-fitting cassock, also of fine linen, 





(Wilkinson.) 


the Oriental mind could think of (Ex. iii. 5; Josh. 
v.19), and throughout the whole existence of the 
Temple service, even though it drew upon them 
the scorn of the heathen (Juven. Sut. vi. 159), and 





Dress of Evy ptian [gh-priests. 


seriously affected the health of the priests (Ugolini, 
vill. p. 976, xiii. p. 405), it was scrupulously ad- 
hered to.¢ In the earlier litureical costume, the 


tion as to acovering for the feet; (2) froin the later 
custom; (3) from the universal feeling of the Kast. 
Shoes were worn as a protection aguinst defilement. 
In a sanctuary there was nothing thut could defile. 

¢ Bibr (Symboltk, ii. c. fii. § 1, 2) finds a mystée 
meaning in the number, material, color, shape, of the 
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pphod is mentioned as belonging to the high-priest 
ouly (Iex. xxviii. 6-12, xxxix. 2-5). At a later 
period it is used apparently by all the priests 
(L Sam. xxii. 18:5, and even by others, not of the 
tribe of Levi, engaved in religious ceremonial 
(2 Sam. vi. 14). (Eertop.] 

Regulations. — The idea of a consecrated life, 
which was thus asserted at the outset, was carried 
through a multitude of details. Each probably 
had a symbolic meaning of its own. Collectively 
they formed an education by which the power of 
distinenishing between things holy and profane, 
between the clean and the unclean, and so ulti- 
nately between moral good and evil, was awakened 
and developed (Iz. xliv. 23). Before they entered 
the Tabernacle they were to wash their hands and 
their feet (ex. xxx. 17-21. xl. 30-32). During the 
time of their ministration they were to drink no 
wine or strong drink (Lev. x. 9; Hz. xliv. 21). 
Their function was to be more to them than the 
ties of friendship or of llood, and, except in the 
ease of the nearest relationships (six decrees are 
specified, Lev. xxi. 1-3; Itz. xliv. 25), they were 
to make no mourning for the dead. The hich- 
priest, as carrying the consecrated life to its highest 
point, was to be above the disturbing power of 
Suman sorrow even in these instances. Customs 
which appear to have been common in other priest- 
hoods were (probably for that reason) forbidden 
them. ‘They were not to shave their heads. They 
were to go through their ministrations with the 
serenity of a reverential awe, not with the orgiastic 
wildness which led the priests of Baal in their 
despair to make cuttings in their flesh (Lev. xix 
28; 1 K. xviii, 28), and carried those of whom 
Atys was a type to a more terrible mutilation 
(Deut. xxiii. 1). Phe same thought found expres- 
sion in two other forms affeeting the priests of 
Israel. The priest was to be one who, as the rep- 
resentative of other men, was to be physically as 
well as lituryically perfect.¢ As the victim was to 
be without blemish so also was the sacrificer (comp. 
Biihr, Symbol. ii. c. ii. § 3). ‘The law specified in 
broad outlines the excluding defects (Lev. xxi. 17- 
21), and these were such as impaired the purity, 
or at least the dignity, of the ministrant. The 
morbid casuistry of the later rabbis drew up a list 
of not less than 142 faults or infirmities which in- 
volved permanent, of 22 which involved temporary 
deprivation from the priestly office (Carpzoy. clpp. 
Critic. pp. 92, 93: Ugolini, xii. 54, xiii, 903); and 
the original symbolism of the principle (Philo, De 
Viet. and De Monarch. ii. 5) was lost in the 
prurient minuteness which, here as elsewhere, often 
makes the study of rabbinic literature a somewhat. 
repulsive task. If the Christian Church has some- 
times seemed to approximate, in the conditions it 
laid down for the priestly character, to the rules of 
Judaism, it was yet careful to reject the Jewish 
principles, and to rest its regulations simply on the 
grounds of expediency (Constt. Apost. 77,78). The 
marriages of the sons of Aaron were, in like man- 
ner, hedged round with special rules. ‘There is, 
indeed, no evidence for what has sometimes been 
asserted, that cither the high-priest (Philo, e 
Monarch. ii. 11, it. 229, ed. Mang.; Ewald, Alterth, 
p- 802) or the other sons of Aaron (Ugolini, xii. 52) 
pricetly vestments, discusses each point elaborately, 
and dwells in § 3 on the dif/erences between them and 
Yhose of the Egyptian priesthood. 

a Tho idea of the perfect body, as symbolizing the 
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were limited in their choice to the women of thels 
own tribe, and we have some distinct instances tc 
the contrary. It is probable, however, that the 
priestly families frequently intermarried, and it is 
certain that they were forbidden to marry an u- 
chaste woman, or one who had been divorced, o1 
the widow of any but a priest (Lev. xxi. 7, 14; Ez 
xliv. 22). The prohibition of marriage with on 
of an alien race was assumed, though not enacted 
in the law; and hence the reforming zeal of a later 
time compelled all who had contracted such mar 
rinyves to put away their strange wives (Fzr. x. 18) 
and counted the offspring of a priest and a womas 
taken captive in war as illegitimate (Joseph. Ant 
iil. 10, xi. 4: ¢. Apion, i. 7), even though the priest 
himself did not thereby lose his function (Cgolini, 
xil. 924). The high-priest was to carry the same 
idea to a yet higher point, and was to marry none 
but a virgin in the first freshness of her youth (Lev. 
xxi. 13). Later casuistry fixed the age within the 
narrow limits of twelve and ‘twelve and a half 
(Carpzov. App. Crit. p. 88). It followed as a mat 
ter of necessity from these regulations, that the 
lecitimacy of every priest depended on his genealogy. 
A single missing or faulty link would vitiate the 
whole succession. To those genealogies, accord- 
ingly, extending back unbroken for 2000 years, the 
priests could point, up to the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (Joseph. c. Apion. i. 7). In 
later times, wherever the priest might live — Egypt, 
Babylon, Greece — he was to send the register of 
all marriages in his family to Jerusalem (ibid), 
They could he referred to in any doubtful or dis- 
puted case (zr. ii. 62; Neh. vii. 64). In them 
Was registered the name of every mother as well a 
of every father (2bid.; comp. also the story already 
referred to in Suidas, s. v. “Inaots). It was the 
distinguishing mark of a priest, not of the Aaronic 
line, that he was drdrwp, auhrwp, ayeveaddyyres 
(Ileb. vii. 3), with no father or mother named ss 
the ground of his title. 

The age at. which the sons of Aaron might enter 
upon their duties was not defined by the Law, as 
that of the Levites was. Their office did not call 
for the same degree of physical strength; and if 
twenty-five in the ritual of the Tabernacle (Num. 
viii, 2£) and twenty in that of the Temple (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 27) was the appointed age for the latter, the 
former were not likely to be kept waiting till a later 
period. In one remarkable instance, indeed, We 
have an example of a yet earlier age. The boy 
Aristobulus at the age of seventeen ministered in 
the Temple in his pontifical robes, the admired of 
all observers, and thus stirred the treacherous jeal- 
ousy of Herod to remove so dangerous a rival (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xv. 3, § 38). This may have been excep- 
tional, but the language of the rabbis indicates that 
the special consecration of the priest's life began 
with the opening years of manhood. As soon 3s 
the down appeared on his cheek the young cand: 
date presented himself before the Council of the 
Sanhedrim, and his genealogy was carefully in- 
spected. If it failed to satisfy his judges, he lef 
the Temple clad in black, and had to seek another 
calling; if all was right so far, another ordeal 
awaited him. A careful inspection was to deter- 
mine whether he was subject to any one of the 14 
an a eh a Le ne ee 
holy soul, was, as might be expected, wide-spresd 
umong the religions of heathenism.  Sacerdos noo 
integri corporis quasi mali omiuis res vitanda ot” 
(Seneca, Controv. iv. 2). 
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defects which would invalidate his priestly acts. 
If he was found free from all blemish, he was clad 
In the white linen tunic of the priests, and entered 
on his ministrations. If the result of the exam- 
ination was not satisfactory, he was relegated to 
the half-menial office of separating the sound 
wood for the altar from that which was decayed 
nnd worm-eaten, but was not deprived of the 
emoluments of his office (Lightfoot, Temple Ser- 
tice, ¢. 6). 

Functions. — The work of the priesthood of Is- 
rael was, from its very nature, more stereotyped by 
the Mosaic institutions than any other element of 
the national life. The functions of the Levites — 
less defined, and therefore more capable of expan- 
sion — altered, as has been shown [LEvirrs], 
from age to age: but those of the priests contin- 
ued throughout substantially the same, whatever 
changes might be brought about in their social po- 
sition and organization. The duties described in 
Exodus and Leviticus are the same as those recog- 
nized in the Books of Chronicles, as those which 
the prophet-priest Izekiel sees in his vision of the 
Temple of the future. They, assisting the high- 
priest, were to watcn over the fire on the altar of 
burnt-offerings and to keep it purine evermore 
both by day and night (Lev. vi. 12; 2 Chr. xiii. 
11), to feed the colden lamp outside ‘tle veil with 
oil (Itx. xxvii. 20, 21; Lev. xxiv. 2), to offer the 
morning and evening sacrifices, each accompanied 
with a meat- offering and a drink- -oftering, at the 
door of the ‘Tabernacle (ix. xxix. 88-44). These 
were the fixed, invariable duties; but their chief 
function was that of being always at hand to do 
the priest’s office for any guilty, or penitent, or re- 
joicing Israelite. The worshipper might come at 
any time. If he were rich and brought a bullock, 
it was the priest's duty to slay the victim, to place 
the wood upon the altar, to light the fire, to sprinkle 
the altar with the blood (Lev. i. 5). If he were 
poor and brought a pigeon, the priest was to wring 
iis neck (Lev. i. 15). In either case he was to 
burn the meat-offering and the peace-offering which 
accompanied the sacrifice (Lev. ii. 2, 9, iii. 11). 
After the birth of every child, the mother was to 
come with her sacrifice of turtle-doves or pizcons 
(Lev. xii. 6; Luke i. 22-24), and was thus to be 
purified from her uncleanness. A husband who sus- 
pected his wife of unfaithfulness might bring her to 
the priest, and it belonged to him to give her the 
water of jealousy as an ordeal, and to pronounce 
the formula of execration (Num. v. 11-31). Lepers 
were to come, day by day, to submit themselves to 
the pricst’s inspection, that he might judce whether 
they were clean or unclean, and when they were 
healed perform for them the ritual of purification 
(Lev. xiii.,xiv., und comp. Mark i. 44). All the 
numerous accidents which the Law looked on as de- 
filements or sins of ignorance had to be expiated by 
a sacrifice, which the priest, of course, had to offer 
(Lev. xv. 1-33). As they thus acted as mediators 
for those who were laboring under the sense of 
guilt, so they were to help others who were striving 
to attain, if only for a season, the higher standard 
of a consecrated life. The Nazarite was to come 


@ In this case, however, the trunipets were of rams’ 
Horns, not of silver. 

b Jost (Judenth. i. 158) regards the war-priest as be- 
oncing to the ideal system of the later Rabbis, not to 
the historieal constitution of Israel. Deut. xx. 2 
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to them with his sacrifice and his wave-offering 
(Num. vi. 1-21). 

Other duties of a hicher and more ethical char- 
acter were hinted at, but were not, and probably 
could not be, the subject of a special regulation. 
They were to teach the children of Israel the stat 
utes of the Lord (Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxxiii. 10; 
Chr. xv. 3; Ezek. xliv. 23, 24). The * priest's 
lips’? (in the lancuage of the last prophet looking 
back upon the ideal of the order) were to “keep 
knowledge”? (Mal. ii. 7). Through the whole his- 
tory, with the exception of the periods of national 
apostasy, these acts, and others like them, formed 
the daily life of the priests who were on duty. The 
three ‘great festivals of the year were, however, 
their seasons of busiest emplovment. The pilgrims 
who came up by tens of thousands to keep the 
feast, came each with his sacrifices and oblations. 
The work at such times was, on some occasions at 
least, beyond the strength of the priests in attend- 
ance, and the Levites liad to be called in to help 
them (2 Chr. xxix. 34, xxxv. 14). Other acts of 
the priests of Israel, significant as they were, were 
less distinctively sacerdotal. They were to bless 
the people at every solemn meeting; and that this 
part of their office might never fall into disuse, a 
special formula of benediction was provided (Num. 
vi. 22-27). During the journeys in the wilderness 
it belonged to them to cover the ark and all the 
vessels of the sanetuary with a purple or scarlet 
cloth before the Levites might approach them 
(Nun. iv. 5-15). As the people started on each 
day's march they were to blow “an alarm” with 
lony silver trumpets (Num. x. 1-8), — with two if 
the whole multitude were to be assembled, with 
one if there was to be a special council of the elders 
and princes of Isracl. With the same instruments 
they were to proclaim the commencement of all the 
solemn days, and days of gladness (Num. x. 10); 
and throughout all the changes in the religious his- 
tory of Isracl this adhered to them as a character- 
istic mark. Other instruments of music might be 
used by the more highly trained Levites and the 
schools of the Prophets, but the trumpets belonged 
only to the priests. ‘They blew them in the solemn 
march round Jericho@ (Josh. vi. 4), in the relig- 
ious war which Judah waged against Jeroboam (2 
Chr. xii. 12), when they sunimoned the people to 
a solemn penitential fast (Joel ii. 1, 15). In the 
service of the second temple there were never to be 
less than 2L or more than 84 blowers of trumpets 
present in the Temple daily (Ugolini, xiii. 1011). 
The presence of the priests on the field of battle for 
this purpose, often in large numbers, armed for war, 
and sharing in the actual contest (1 Chr. xii. 23, 
27; 2 Chr. xx. 21, 22), led, in the later periods of 
Jewish history, to the special appointment at such 
times of a war-priest, deputed by the Sanhedrim to 
be the representative of the high-priest, and stand- 
ing next but one to him in the order of precedence 
(comp. Ugolini, xii. 1031, De Sacerdote Castrensi ; 
and xii. 871). 

Other functions were hinted at in Deuteronomy 
which might have given thein greater influence as 
the educators and civilizers of the people. They 





however, supplies the germ out of which such an 
office might naturally grow. Judas Maccabzus, in 
his wars, does what the war-priest was said to do (1 
Mace. iii. 56). 
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were to act (whether individually or collectively! tion was not without its influence on their subse 
does not distinctly appear) as a court of appeal inj quent history. [Comp. LEVITES.] Thesa provis- 
the more difficult controversies in criminal or civil, ions were obviously intended to secure the religion 
cases (Deut. xvii. 8-13). A special reference was | of Israel avainst the dangers of a caste of pauper- 
to be made to them in cases of undetected murder, | priests, needy and dependent, and unable to bear 
and they were thus to check the vindictive blood-, their witness to the true faith. They were, on the 


feuds which it would otherwise have been likely to! 
oceasion (Deut. xxi. 5). Tt must remain doubtful, 
however, how far this order kept its ground during 
the storins and changes that followed. The judicial 
and the teaching functions of the priesthoud re- 
mained probably for the most part in abeyance 
through the ignorance and vices of the priests. 
Zealous reformers kept this before them as an ideal 
(2 Chr. xvii. 7-9, xin. 8-10; Iz. xliv. 24). but the 
special stress hud on the attempts to realize it shows 
that they were exceptional 

Muaimtenanee. — kunetions such as these were 
clearly incompatible with the common activities of 
men. At first the small number of the priests 
must have made the work almost) unintermittent, 
and even when the system of rotation had been 
adopted, the periodical absences from home could 
not fail to be disturbing and injurious, had they 
been dependent on their own labors. The serenity 
of the priestly character would have been disturt ed 
had they had to look for support to the lower indus- 
tries. It may have been intended (supra) that a 
time, when not Lturgically employed, should be 
given to the stady of the Law, or to instructing 
others in it. On these crounds therefore a distinet 
provision was made for them. This consisted &— 
(1) of one tenth of the tithes which the people paid 
to the Levites, one per cent. ¢. ¢. on the whole prod- 
uce of the country (Num. avill. 26-28). (2) Of'a 
special tithe every third year (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 
12). (3) Of the redemption-money, paid at the 
fixed rate of five shekels a head, for the first-born of | 
man or beast (Num. xviii, 14-19).¢ 0 (4) Of the re- 
demption-money paid in like manner for men or 
thinys specially dedicated to the Lord (Lev. xxvii). 
(5) Of spoil, captives, cattle. and the like, taken in 
war (Niu. xxxi. 20-47). (6) Of what may be de- 
scribed as the perquisites of their sacrificial fune- 
tions, the shew-bread, the flesh of the burnt-offer- 
ings, peace-oflerings, (respass-oflerings (Num. xviii. 
8-14; Lev. vi. 26, 29, vii. 6-10), and, in particular, 
the heave-shoulder and the wave breast (Lev. x. 
12-15). (7) Of an undefined amount of the first- 
fruits of corn, wine, and oil (lex. xxiii, 193 Lev. ii. 
14: Deut. xxvi. 1-10). Of some of these, as “niost 
holy,’ none but the priests were to partake (Lev. 
vi. 29). It was lawful for their sons and daugh- 
ters (Lev. x. 14), and even in some cases for their 

ome-horu slaves, to eat of others (Lev. xxii. 11). 

‘The stranger and the hired servant were in all cases 
excluded (Lev. xxii. 10). (8) On their settlement 
i Canaan the priestly families had thirteen cities 
assigned them, with suburbs" or pasture-grounds 
for their flocks (Josh. xxi. 13-19). While the Le- 
vites were scattered over all the conquered country, 
the cities of the priests were within the tribes of 
Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin, and this concentra- 


a The teaching functions of the priest have prob- 
vbly been unduly magnified by writers like Michaelis, 
who alm at bringing the institutions of Israel to the 
standard of modern eapedicney (Comm, on Laws of 
Mosvs, i. 35-52), as they have been unduly depreci- 
wed by Saalschiitz and Jahn. 

b The later Rubbis enumerate no less than twenty- 


other hand, as far as possible removed from the con- 
dition of a wealthy order. Even in the ideal state 
coutemplated by the Book of Deuteronomy, the 
Levite (here probably used generically, so as to in- 
clude the priests) is repeatedly marked out as an 
object of charity, along with the stranger and tbe 
widow (Deut. xii. 12, 19, xiv. 27-29). During the 
long periods of national apostasy, tithes were prob- 
ably paid with even less regularity than they were 
in the more orthodox period that followed the re- 
turn from the Captivity (Neh. xiii. 10; Mal. iit. 8- 
10). The standard of a priest's income, even in the 
earliest days alter the settlement in Canaan, was 
miserably low (Judg. xvii. 10). Large portions of 
the priesthood fell, under the kingdom, into a state 
of abject poverty (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 36). The cling- 
ing evil throughout their history was not that they 
were too powerful and rich. but that they sank 
into the state from which the Law was intended to 
preserve them, and so came to ‘teach for bire” 
(Mic. iii. 11; comp. Saalschiitz, Archdologie der 
kbrder, ii. 344-355). 

Classificution 2d Statistics. — The earliest his- 
torical trace of any division of the priesthood, and 
corresponding cycle of services, belongs to the time 
of David. Jewish tradition indeed recocnizes an 
earlier division, even during the life of Aaron, into 
eight houses (Gem. Hieros.: Taanith, in Ugolini, 
xiii. 873), augmented during the period of the 
Shiloh-worship to sixteen, the two families of Eles- 
zar and Ithamar standing in both cases on an 
equality. It is hardly conceivable, however, that 
there could have been any rotation of service while 
the number of priests was so small as it must have 
been during the forty vears of sojourn in the wik 
derness, if we believe Aaron and his lineal descend- 
ants to have been the only priests officiating. The 
difficulty of realizing in what way the single fam- 
ily of Aaron were able to sustain all the burden 
of the worship of the Tabernacle and the saecri- 
fices of individual Israelites, may, it is true, sug- 
vest the thought that possibly in this, as in other 
instances, the Hebrew idea of sonship by adoption 
may have extended the title of the ‘Sons of 
Aaron’? beyond the limits of lineal descent, and, 
in this case, there may be some foundation for the 
Jewish tradition. Nowhere in the later history 
do we find any disproportion like that of three 
priests to 22,000 Levites. The office of super 
vision over those that “kept the charge of the 
sanctuary,” entrusted to Eleazar (Num. iii. 32), 
implies that some others were subject to it besides 
Ithamar and his children, while these very keepers 
of the sanctuary are identified in ver. 38 with the 
sons of Aaron who are encamped with Moses and 
Aaron on the east side of the Tabernacle. The 
allotment of not less than thirteen cities to those 





four sources of emolument. Of these the chief only 
are given here (Ugolini, xfif. 1124). 

c It is to be noticed that the Law, by recoguizing 
the substitution of the Levites for the first born, and 
ordering payment ouly for the small number of the 
latter in excess of the former, deprived Aaron and bis 
sons of a large sum which would otherwise have 80 
crued to them (Num. iii. 44-61). 
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who bore the name, within little more than forty 
years from the [kxodus, tends to the same conclu- 
sion, and at any rate indicates that the priesthood 
were not intended to be always in attendauce at 
the Tabernacle, but were to have homes of their 
own, and therefore, as a necessary consequence, 
fixed periods only of service. Some notion may 
be formed of the number on the accession of 
David from the facts (1) that not less than 3700 
tendered their allegiance to him while he was as 
yet reigning at Hebron over Judah only (1 Chr. 
xii. 27), and (2) that one-twenty fourth part were 
sufficient for all the services of the statelier and 
more frequented worship which he established. To 
this reign belonged accordingly the division of the 
priesthood into the four-and-twenty * courses ’°’ or 


orders (MPM, Siaipecets, epynuepia, 1 Chr. 


xxiv. 1-19; 2 Chr. xxiii. 8; Luke i. 5), each of 
which was to serve in rotation for one week, while 
the further assignment of special services during 
the week was determined by lot: (Luke i.9). | Each 
course appears to have commenced its work on the 
Sabbath, the outgoing priests taking the morning 
sacrifice, and leaving that of the evening to their 
successors (2 Chr. xxiii. 8: Uvolini, xiii. 319). 
In this division, however, the two great. priestly 
houses did not stand on an equality. 
scendants of Ithamar were found to have fewer 
representatives than those of [leazar,? and sixteen 
courses accordingly were assigned to the latter, 
eight only to the former (1 Chr. xxiv. 4; comp. 
Carpzov. App. Crit. p. 98). The division thus 
instituted was confirmed by Solomon, and contin- 
ued to be recognized as the typical number of the 
priesthood. It is to be noted, however, that this 
arrangement was to some extent elastic. Any 
priest might be present at any time, and even 
perform priestly acts, so long as he did not in- 
terfere with the functions of those who were ofli- 
ciating in their course (Uvolini, xiii. 881), and at 
the great solemnities of the year, as well as on 
special occasions like the opening of the Temple, 
they were present in great numbers. On the re- 
turn from the Captivity there were found but four 
courses out of the twenty-four, each containing, 
in round numbers, about a thousand % (zr. ii. 
36-39). Out of these, however, to revive, at 
least, the idea of the vld organization, the four- 
and-twenty courses were reconstituted, bearing 
the same names as before, and so continued till the 
destruction of Jerusalem. If we may accept the 
numbers given by Jewish writers a3 at all trust- 
worthy, the proportion of the priesthood to the 
population of Valestine during the last century 
of their existence as an order must have been far 
greater than that of the clergy has ever been in 
any Christian nation. Over and above those that 
were scattered in the country and took their turn, 
there were not fewerethan 24,000 stationed perma- 
nently at Jerusalem, and 12,000 at Jericho (Gemar. 
llieros. Tanith, fol. 67, in Carpzov. App. Crit. p. 
100). Tt was a Jewish tradition that it had never 
fallen to the lot of any priest to offer incense twice 
(Ugolini, xii. 18). Oriental statistics are, how- 
ever, always open to some suspicion, those of the 
Talmud not least so; and there is, probably, more 





@ This diminution may have been caused partly by 
the slaughter of the priests who accompanied Hophni 
and Phinabas (Ps. lxxviii 34), partly by the massacre 
8’ Nob 
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truth in the computation of Josephus, who estt- 
mates the total number of the four houses of the 
priesthood, referring apparently to Ezr. ii. 36, at 
about 20,000 (ce. Apion. ii. 7). Another indica- 
tion of number is found in the fact that a “ great 
multitude ’’ could attach themselves to the “ sect 
of the Nazarenes’’ (Acts vi. 7), and so have cut 
themselves off, sooner or later, from the Temple 
services, without any perceptible effect upon its 
ritual. It was almost inevitable that the great 
mass of the order, under such circumstances, 
should sink in character and reputation. Poor 
and ignorant, despised and oppressed by the more 
powerful members of their own body, often robbed 
of their scauty maintenance by the rapacity of the 
high-priests, they must have heen to Valestine 
what the clergy of a later period have been to 
Southern Italy, a dead weight on its industry and 
strength, not compensating for their unproductive 
lives by any services rendered to the higher inter- 
ests of the people. The Rabbinic classification of 
the priesthood, thoueh belonzing to a somewhat 
later date, reflects the contempt into which the 
order had fallen. There were — (1) the heads of 
the twenty-four courses, known sometimes as 
apy:epets; (2) the large number of reputable offi- 
ciatiny but inferior priests; (3) the plebeii, or (to 
use the extremest formula of Rabbinic seorn) the 
‘priests of the people of the earth,” ignorant and 
unlettered; (4) those that, through physical dis- 
qualifications or other causes, were non-efficient 
members of the order, though entitled to receive 
their tithes (Uyolini, xii. 18; Jost, Judenthum, i. 
156). 

Tlistory. — The new priesthood did not establish 
itself without a strugele. The rebellion of Korah, 
at the head of a portion of the Levites as repre- 
sentatives of the first-born, with Dathan and Abi- 
rain as leaders of the tribe of the first-born son 
of Jacob (Num. xvi. 1), showed that some looked 
back to the old patriarchal order rather than for- 
ward to the new, and it needed the witness of 
«Aaron's rod that budded"’ to teach the people 
that the latter had in it a vitality and strength 
which had departed from the former. It may be 
that the exclusion of all but the sons of Aaron 
from the service of the Tabernacle drove those who 
would not resign their claim to priestly functions 
of some kind to the worship (possibly with a rival 
tabernacle) of Moloch and Chiun (Am. v. 25, 26; 
Itz. xx. 16). Prominent as was the part taken by 
the priests in the daily march of the host of Israel 
(Num. x. 8), in the passave of the Jordan (Josh. 
ii. 14, 15), in the destruction of Jericho (Josh. vi. 
12-16), the history of Micah shows that within 
that century there was a strong tendency to re- 
lapse into the system of a household instead of an 
hereditary priesthood (Judg. xvii.). The frequent 
invasions and conquests during the period of the 
Judges must have interfered (as stated above) with 
the payment of tithes, with the maintenance of 
worship, with the observance of all festivals, and 
with this the influence of the priesthood must have 
been kept in the background. If the descend- 
ants of Aaron, at some unrecorded crisis in the 
history of Israel, rose, under [li, into the position 
of national defenders, it was ouly to sink in his 





b The caures of this great reduction are not stated, 
but large numbers must have perished in the siege 
and storm of Jerusalem (Lam. iv. 16), and many may 
have preferred remaining in Babylon. 
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sons inte the lowest depth of sacerdotal corrup- 
tior.. or a time the prerogative of the line of 
Aaron was in aleyance. The capture of the Ark, 
the removal of the ‘Tabernacle from Shiloh, threw 
everything into confusion, and Samuel, a Levite, 
but not within the priestly family [SAMUEL], sac- 
rifices, and ‘comes near” to the Lord: his train- 
ing under Fi, his Nazarite life,¢ his prophetic 
othee, being regarded apparently as a special con- 
secration (comp. August. «. Faust. xii, 33; De 
Civ. Det, xvii. 4). For the priesthood, as for the 
people generally, the time of Samuel must have 
been one of a great moral reformation, while the 
expansion, if not the foundation, of the Schools 
of the Prophets, at once gave to it the support of 
an independent order, and acted asa check on its 
corruptions and excesses, a perpetual safeguard 
acainst the development from it of any Hgyptian 
or Brahminie enste-system (Ewald, Gesch. /sr. ii. 
185), standing to it in much the same relation as 
the monastic and mendienant orders stood, each in 
its turn, to the secular clergy of the Christian 
Chureh. Though Shiloh had beeome a deserted 
sanctuary, Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 1) was made for a 
time the centre of national worship, and the sym- 
bolic ritual of Israel was thus kept from being for- 
gotten. The reverence which the people feel for 
them, and which compels Saul to have recourse to 
one of alien blood (Deeg the Adumite) to carry 
his murderous counsel into act, shows that there 


must have been a great step upwards since the | 


time when the sons of I!li “made men to abhor 
the offerings of the Lord’ (1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18). 
The reign of Saul was, however, a time of suffer- 
ing for them. Tle had manifested a disposition to 
usurp the priest's office (1 Sam. xiii. 9). The 
massacre of the priests at Nob showed how inse- 
ure their lives were against any unguarded or 
avage impulse.2 ‘They could but wait in silence 
for the coming of a deliverer in David. One at. 
least amiong them shared his exile, and, so far as 
it was possible, lived in his priestly character, per- 
forming priestly acts, among the wild company of 
Adullam (1 Sam. xxiii. 6, 9). Others probably 
were sheltered by their remoteness, or found shel- 
ter in Hebron as the Jarvest and strongest of the 
priestly cities. When the death of Saul set them 
free they eame in large nunbers to the camp of 
David, prepared apparently not only to testify their 
allegiance, but also to support him, armed for bat- 
tle, against all rivals (1 Chr. xii. 27). They were 
summoned from their cities to the great restora 
tion of the worship of Israel, when the Ark was 
brought up to the new capital of the kingdom (1 
Chr. xv. 4). lor a time, however (another proof 





@ Another remarkable instance of the counection 
between the Nazurite vow, when extended over the 
whole life, and a liturgienl, quasi-priestly character, 
is found in the history of the Rechabites. They, or 
others like them, are named by Amos (ii. 11) as hav- 
ing a vocation like that of the prophets. They are 
received by Jeremiah into the house of the Lord, into 
the chamber of a prophet-priest (Jer. xxxv. 4). The 
solemn blessiug which the prophet pronounces (xxxv. 
19) goes beyoud the mere perpetuation of the name. 


The tern he uses, “to stand before me” ea ae 


N35), is one of special significance. It is used 
emphatically of ministerial functions, like those of 
the prophet (1 K. xvii. 1, xviii, 15: Jer. xv. 19), or 
the priest (Deut. x. 8, xviii. 5-7; Judg. xx. 28). The 
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of the strange confusion into which the religious 
life of the people had fallen), the Ark was not the 
chief centre of worship; and while the newer rit- 
ual of psalms and minstrelsy gathered round it 
under the ministration of the Levites, headed by 
Benaiah and Jahaziel as priests (1 Chr. xvi. 5, 6), 
the older order of sacrifices was carried on by the 
priests in the Tabernacle on the high-place at Gib- 
eon (1 Chr. xvi. 37-39, xxi. 29; 2 Chr. i.3) We 
cannot wonder that first David and then Solomon 
should have sought to guard against the evils inci- 
dental to this separation of the two orders, and to 
unite in one great Temple priests and Levites, the 
symbolic worship of sacrifice and the spiritual 
offering of praise. 

The reigns of these two kings were naturally 
the culminating period of the glory of the Jewish 
priesthood. They had a king whose heart was 
with them, and who joined in their services dressed 
as they were (1 Chr. xv. 27), while he yet scrupu- 
lously abstained from all interference with their 
functions. ‘The name which they bore was accepted 
(whatever explanation may be given of the fact) as 
the highest title of honor that could be borne by 
the king’s sons (2 Sam. viii. 18, supi.\. They 
eecupied high places in the king's council (1 K. iv. 
2.4), and might even take their places, as in the 
ease of Benaiah, at the head of his armies (1 Chr. 
xii. 27, xxvii. 5), or be recognized, as Zabud the 
son of Nathan was, as the “ king's friends,” the 
keepers of the king's conscience (1 K. iv. 5; Ewahl, 
Gesch. iii. 334)., 

The position of the priests under the monareby 
of Judah deserves a closer examination than it bas 
yet received. The system which has been described 
ilove gave them for every week of service in the 
Temple twenty-three weeks in which they bad no 
appointed work. Was it intended that they should 
be idle during this period? Were they actualy 
|idte ? They had no territorial possessions to culti- 
e. The cities assigned to them and to the le 





vites gave but scanty pasturage to their flocks. To 
what employment could they turn? (1.) The more 
devout and thoughtful found, probably, in the sebools 
of the prophets that which satisfied them. The his- 
tory of the Jews presents numerous instances of 
the union of the two oflices. [Comp. LEVITES.] 
They became teaching-priests (2 Chr. xv. 3), sta- 
dents, and interpreters of the Divine Law. From 
such as these, men might be chosen by the more 
zealons kings to instruct the people (2 Chr. xv. 
8), or to administer justice (2 Chr. xix. 8). (2) 
Some, perhaps, as stated above, served in the king's 
army. We have no ground for transferring our 
modern conceptions of the peacefulness of the 








Targum of Jonathan accordingly gives this meaning 
to it here. Strangely enough, we have in the history 
of the death of James the Just (Legesipp. in Eus. 
H. E. ii. 28) an indication of the fulfillment of the 
blessing in this sense. Among the priests who sr 
present, there is one "belonging to the Rechabim of 
whom Jeremiah had spoken.” The mention of the 
house of Rechab among the * families of the scribes, 
in 1 Chr. ii. 55, points to something of the same 0s 
ture. ‘The title prefixed in the LXX. and Vulg. © 
Ps Ixxi. connects it with the "sons of Jonadab, the 
first that went into captivity.” Augustine takes 
as the starting-point for his interpretation (Ena. '* 
Psalm 1xx.). 

b It is to be noticed that while the Heb. text give 
85 as the number of priests slain, the LXX. increase 
it to 805, Josephus (Ant. vi. 12, 6) to 885. 
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priestly 'ife to the remote pas‘ of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Priests, as we have seen, were with David at 
Hebron as men of war. They were the trumpeters 
of Abijah’s army (2 Chr. xiii. 12). The Temple 
itself was a creat armory (2 Chr. xxiii, 9) The 
heroic strugvles of the Maccabees were sustained 
chiefly by their kindred of the same family (2 Mace. 
viii. 1). (3.) A few chosen ones inight enter more 
deeply into the divine life, and so receive, like 
Zechariah, Jeremiah, Izekiel, a special call to the 
office of a prophet. (4.) We can hardly escape the 
conclusion that many did their work in the Temple 
of Jehovah with a divided allegiance, and acted at 
other times as priests of the high-places (Iwald, 
Gesch. ili. 704). Not only do we read of no pro- 
tests avainst the sins of the idolatrous kings, except 
from prophets who stood forth, alone and unsup- 
ported, to bear their witness, but the priests them- 
selves were sharers in the worship of Baal (Jer: ii. 
8), of the sun and moon, and of the host of heaven 
(Jer. viii. 1,2). In the very ‘Temple itself they 
‘ministered before their idols’? (Iz. xliv. 12), and 
allowed others, ‘*uncircumcised in heart, and uncir- 
eumcised in flesh,” to join them (ibid. 7). They 
ate of unclean things and polluted the Sabbaths. 
There could be no other result of this departure 
from the true idea of the priesthood than a ¢eneral 
degradation. Those who ceased to be true shep- 
herds of the people found nothing in their ritual to 
sustain or elevate them. ‘They became as sensual, 
covetons, tyrannical, as ever the clergy of the Chris- 
tian Church became in its darkest periods; conspic- 
uous as drunkards and adulterers (Is. xxviii. 7, 8, 
Ivi. 10-12). The prophetic order, instead of acting 
as a check, became sharers in their corruption (Jer. 
v. 31; Lam. iv. 1; Zeph. iii. 4). For the most 
part the few efforts after better things are not the 
result of a spontaneous reformation, but of conform- 
ity to the wishes of a reforming king. In the one 
instance in which they do act spontaneously — their 
resistance to the usurpation of the priest’s func- 
tions by Uzziah — their protest, however right in 
itself, was yet only too compatible with a wrong use 
of the office which they claimed as belonging exelu- 
sively to themselves (2 Chr. xxvi. 17). The disci- 
pline of the Captivity, however, was not without its 
fruits. A large proportion of the priests had either 
perished or were content to remain in the land of 
their exile; but those who did return were active in 
the work of restoration. Under Ezra they sulmit- 
ted to the stern duty of repudiating their heathen 
wives (Itz. x. 18, 19). They took part — though 
here the Levites were the more prominent — in the 
instruction of the people (Iz. iii. 2; Neh. viii. 9- 
13). The root-evils, however, soon reappeared. 
The work of the priesthood was made the instru- 
ment of covetousness. The priests of the time of 
Malachi required payment for every ministerial act, 
and would not even “shut the doors’’ or “kindle 
fire” for nought (Mal. i. 10). They corrupted 
the covenant of Levi’? (Mal. ii. 8). The idea of 
the priest as the anvel, the messenger, of the Lord 
of Hosts, was forvotten (Mal. ii. 7; comp. Kccl. v. 
S). The inevitable result was that they again lost 
‘heir influence. ‘They became “hase and contempt- 
ible before all the people’? (Mal. ii. 9). The oftice 
vf the scribe rose in repute as that of the priest de- 





@ A real submission is hardly concealed by the nar- 
rative of the Jewish historian. The account of the 
effect produced on the mind of the Macedonian king 
oy the solemn procession of priests in their linen 
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clined (Jost, Judenth. i. 37, 148). The sects that 
multiplied during the last three centuries of the 
national life of Judaism were proofs that the estab- 
lished order had failed to do its work in maintain- 
ing the religious life of the people. No great 
changes aflected the outward position of the priests 
under the Persian government. When that mon- 
archy fell befure the power of Alexander, they were 
ready enough to trausfer their allegiance.¢ Both 
the Persian government and Alexander had, how- 
ever, respected the religion of their subjects; and 
the former had conferred on the priects immunities 
from taxation (Itz. vi. 8, 9, vii. 24; Joseph. And. 
xi. 8). The degree to which this recounition wag 
earried by the immediate successors of Alexander 
is shown by the work of restoration accomplished 
by Simon the son of Onias (Eeclus. I. 12-20); and 
the position which they thus occupied in the eyes 
of the people, not less than the devotion with which 
his zeal inspired them, prepared them doubtless for 
the great struggle which was coming, and in which, 
under the priestly Maccabees, they were the chief 
defenders of their country’s freeduin. Some, in- 
deed, at that crisis, were found among the apostates. 
Under the euidance of Jason (the heathenized form 
of Joshua) they forsook the customs of their fathers; 
and they who, as priests, were to be patterns of a 
self-respecting purity, left their work in the Temple 
to run naked in the cireus which the Syrian king 
had opened in Jerusalem (2 Mace. iv. 13, 145. 
Some, vt an earlier period, had joined the schismatie 
Onias in establishing a rival worship (Joseph. And. 
xi. 8, § 4). The majority, however, were true- 
hearted; and the Maceabean struggle which left 
the government of the country in the hands of their 
own order, and, until the Roman conquest, with a 
certain measure of independence, must have given 
to the higher members of the order a position of 
security und influence. The martyr-spirit showed 
itself again in the calmness with which they carried 
on the ministrations in the Temple, when Jerusa- 
lem was besieged by Pompey, till they were slain 
even in the act of sacrificing (Jos. dnt. xiv. 4, § 3; 
B.J.i. 7,§ 5). The reign of Herod, on the other 
hand, in which the high-priesthood was kept in 
abeyance, or transferred froin one to another at the 
will of one who was an alien by birth and half a 
heathen in character, must have tended to depress 
them. 

It will be interesting to bring together the few 
facts that indicate their position in the N. T. pe- 
riod of their history. ‘The division into four-and- 
twenty courses is still maintained (Luke i. 5; 
Joseph. Vit. 1), and the heads of these courses, to- 
eether with those who have held the high-priest- 
hood (the office no longer lasting for life), are 
* chief priests ’’ (apxtepets) by courtesy (Carpzov. 
App. Crit. p. 102), and take their place in the 
Sanhedrim. ‘The number seattered throughout 
Palestine was, as has been stated, very large. Of 
these the greater number were poor and ignorant, 
despised by the more powerful members of their 
own order, not gaining the respect or affection ot 
the people. The picture of cowardly selfishness in 
the priest of the parable of Luke x. 31. can hardly 
be thought of as other than a representative one, 
indicating the estimate coumonly and truly formed 


ephods (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8) stands probably on the 
same footing as Livy’s account of the retreat of Por 
sena from the walls of uncouquered Kome. 
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of the character of the class. The priestly order, 
like the nation, was divided between contending 
sects. The influence of Hyreanus, himself in the 
latter part of his life a Sadducee (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
10, § 6), had) probably made the tenets of that 
party popular among the wealthier and more pow- 
erful members, and the chief priests of the Gospels 
and the Acts, the whole apxteparindy yévos (Acts 
iv. 1, 6, v. 17), were apparently consistent Saddu- 
cees, sometimes combining with the Pharisees in 
the Sanhedrim, sometimes thwarted by them, per- 
secuting the fullowers of Jesus because they preached 
the resurrection of the dead. The vreat multitude 
(6xAos), on the other hand, who received that tes- 
timony @ (Acts vi. 7) must have been free from, or 
must have overcome Sadducean prejudices. It was 
not stranve that these who did not welcome the 
truth which would have raised them to a higher 
life, should) sink lower and lower into an ignorant 
and ferocious fanaticism. Few stranger contrasts 
meet us in the history of religion than that pre- 
sented in the hfe of the priesthood in the last half- 
century of the ‘Temple, now going through the sol- 
emn sacrificial rites, and joing in the noblest 
hymns, now raising a fieree clunor at anything 
Which seemed to them a profanation of the sanctu- 
ary, and rushing to dash out the brains of the bold 
or ineautious intruder,” or of one of their own order 
Who might enter while under some ceremonial de- 
filement, or with a half-humorous cruelty setting 
fire to the clothes of the Levites who were found 
sleeping when they ought to have been watching 
at their posts (lightfoot, Zemple Service, ¢e. 1). 
The rivalry which led the Levites to claim privi- 
leges which had hitherto belonzed to the priests 
has been already noticed. (Levirrs.] In the 
scenes of the last tragedy of Jewish history the or- 
der passes away, without honor, “dying as a fool 
dieth.”) The high-priesthood is given to the low- 
est and vilest of the adherents of the freuzied Zeal- 
ots (Juseph., B. J. iv. 3, § 6). Other priests ap- 
pearas deserting to the enemy (/did. vi. 6, § 1). 
It is from a priest that Titus receives the lamps, 
and gems, and costly raiment of the sanctuary 
(/bid, vi. 8, $3). Priests report to their conquer- 
ors the terrible utteranee & Let us depart,’ on the 
last Pentecost ever celebrated in the Temple (/bid. 
vi. 39, $ 3). Et is a priest who fills up the degrada- 
tion of his order by dwelling on the fall of his coun- 
try with a cold-blooded satisfaction, and finding in 
Titus the fulttuent of the Messianic prophecies of 
the O. T. (/bid, vi. 5, § 4). The destruction of 
Jerusalem deprived the order at one blow of all but 
an honorary distinetion. Their occupation was 
gone. Many families must have altogether lost 
their genealogies. ‘Those who still prided them- 
selves on their descent, were no longer safe against 
the claims of pretenders. The jealousies of the let- 
tered class, which had been kept under some re- 
straint as long as the ‘Temple stevd, now had full 
play, and the influence of the Rabbis increased with 


a Tt deserves notice that from these priests may 
have come the statements as to what passed within 
tha Temple at the time of the Crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 
61), and that these facts may have had some influence 
Iu determining their belief. They, at any rate, would 
ve brought inte frequent contact with the teachers who 
tontinued daily in the Temple and taught in Solo- 
won's porch (Acts v. 12). 

6 It belonged to the priests to act as sentinels over 
the Holy Place, as to the Lovites to guard the wider 
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the fall of the priesthood. Their position in medi- 
eval and modern Judaism has never risen above 
that of complimentary recognition. Those who 
claim to take their place among the sons of Aaron, 
are entitled to receive the redemption money of the 
first-born, to take the Law from its chest, to pro- 
nounce the benediction in the synagogues (Ugolini, 
xii. 48). 

The language of the N. T. writers in relation to 
the priesthood ought not to be passed over. They 
recognize in Christ, the first-born, the king, the 
Anointed, the representative of the true primeval 
priesthood after the order of Melchizedek (Heb. vii, 
viil.), from which that of Aaron, however necessary 
for the time, is now seen to have been a deflection. 
liut there is no trace of an order in the new Chris- 
tian society, bearing the name, and exercising 
functions like those of the priests of the older Coy- 
enant. The Synagogue and not the Temple fur- 
uishes the pattern for the organization of the 
Chureh. The idea which pervades the teaching of 
the Epistles is that of an universal priesthood. All 
true believers are made kings and priests (Rev. i 
6: 1 Pet. ii. 9), offer spiritual sacrifices (Rom. xii 
1), may draw near, may enter into the holiest 
(Heb. x. 19-22) as having received a true priestly 
consecration. They too have been washed and 
sprinkled as the sons of Aaron were (Heb. x. 22). 
[It was the thought of a succeeding age that the 
old classification of the high-priest, priests, and 
Levites was reproduced in the bishops, priests, 
and deacons of the Christian Church.¢ The idea 
which was thus expressed rested, it is true, on the 
broad analogy of a threefold gradation, and the 
terms, “ priest,’ “altar,’’ *sacrifive,’’ might be 
used without involving more than a legitimate sym- 
holism, but they brought with them the inevitable 
danger of reproducing and perpetuating in the 
history of the Christian Church many of the feel- 
ings which belonged to Judaism, and ought to have 
been left behind with it. If the evil has not 
proved so fatal to the life of Christendom as it 
might have done, it is because no bishop or pope, 
however much he might exaggerate the harmony of 
the two systems, has ever dreamt of making the 
Christian priesthood hereditary. We have perhaps 
reason to be thankful that two errors tend to neu- 
tralize each other, and that the age which witnessed 
the most extravagant sacerdotalism was one in 
which the celibacy of the clergy was first exalted, 
then urged, and at last enforced. 

The account here given has been based on the 
belief that the books of the O. T. give a trustworthy 
account of the origin and history of the priesthood 
of Israel. Those who question their authority 
have done so, for the most part, on the strength of 
some preconceived theory. Such a hterarchy as 
the Pentateuch prescribes, is thought impossible in 
the earlier stages of national life, and therefore the 
reigns of David and Solomon are looked on, not as 
the restoration, but as the starting-point of the 





area of the precincts of the Temple (Ugclini, xiil. 
1052). 

c The history of language presents fow stranger 
facts than those connected with these words. Priest, 
our only equivalent for iepevs, comes to us from the 
word which was chosen because it excluded the idea 
of a sacerdotal character. Bishop has narrowly e+ 
caped alike perversion, occurring, as it does constantly, 
in Wykliffe’s version as the translation of dpxcepevt 
(e. g. John xviii. 16 Web. viii. 1). 
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order (Von Bohlen, Die Genesis, Einl. § 16). It 
is alleged that there could have been no tribe like 
that of Levi, for the consecration of a whole tribe 
is without a parallel in history (Vatke, Bibl. Theol. 
i. p. 222). Deuteronomy, assumed for once to be 
older than the three books which precede it, repre- 
sents the titles of the priest and Levite as standing 
on the same footing, and the distinction between 
them is therefore the work of a later period 
(George, Die dlteren Sil. feste, pp. 45, 51; comp. 
Bahr, Symbolek, b. ii, ce. 1 § 1, whence these 
references are taken). It is hardly necessary here 
to do more than state these theories. Le. H. P. 

* In addition to the writers named in the pre- 
ceding article (Saubert, Krumbholtz, ete. in Ugo- 
lini’s Thesaur. vols. xii and xiii., Michaelis, Spencer, 
Bahr, Ewald, Saalschiitz, Jost), a few others should 
be mentioned. Lightfoot, The Temple Service as 
it stood in the Dtys of our Saviour, Lond. 1649, or 
Works, Pitman’s ed., vol. ix. J. Braun, De Ves- 
tite sicerdotum Hebreorun (1680). J. Buxtorf, 
Dissert. de pontifice maximo Ilebr, (1685). A. 
Tholuck, Ueber den Opfere und Priester- Begriff 
tm A. und N. Test. (Sth ed.), appended to his 
Das Alte Test. im Neuen Test. Winer, Pricsler, 
in his Bibl. Realw. ii. 269-275 (an elaborate sum- 
mary both of sources and results). Ochler, Priest 
erthum im Altem Testament, in Ulerzoy’s Real- 
Encyk. xii. 174-187; and ihed. art. Leviten, viii. 
347 ff. Merz, Prvester,in Zeller’s Bibl. Worterd. 
ii. 279-283. C. LR. Kiiper, Dus Pricsterthum des 
A. Bundes (Berl. 1805), mainly archeological, 
together with a history of the Iebrew priesthood. 
K. [°. Keil, Bibl. Archdologic, i. 154-187 (1858). 
J. BP. Smith, Discourses on the Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of’ Christ (Lond. 1842). Stanley, The 
Jewish Priesthood, in his Lectures on Jewish [His- 
tory, ii. 448-477 (Amer. ed.). On the priesthood 
of Melchizedek see the literature under that name. 
Yor the number and_ situation of the Levitical 
cities, see Clark’s Bible Atts of Maps and Plins, 
p. 27 f. (Lond. 1858). The related articles in the 
Dictionary on LEVITES, SACRIFICES, TABER 
NACLE, TEMPLE, and Vows may be consulted. 

li. 


PRINCE,? PRINCESS. The only special 
uses of the word “ prince’? are — 1. “ Princes of 
provinces’?® (1 K. xx. 14), who were probably 
local governors or mayistrates, who took refuge in 
Samaria during the invasion of Benhadad, and 





a1. JryD, only in a few places; commonly 
« priest.” 

2: TQ: apxwv, oWyovpevos: dux: applied to 
YWessiah (Dan. ix. 25). 

3. 7), properly ‘ willing,” chiefly in poet. (Ges. 
p. 853): dpywy: priiceps. 

4. TO), from YO), € prince,” an anointed One: 
Apxwy: prinreps: also in A. V.“ duke” (Josh. xifi. 21). 

5. NtD3, verb adj. from NW, raise: dpywr, 
Hyovpevos, Nyewwv, Bacireds: Princeps, duzx: also in 


A. V. “ruler,” “chief,” “captain.” This word ap- 
pears on the coins of Simon Maccabzeus (Ges. 917). 


6. PS: apxnyss, apxwy: princeps: also ‘ cap- 
cain,” and ruler.” 


1 a an adj.  preat,” also as a subst.  cap- 


tain,’’ and used in composition, as Rab-saris: dpxwy, 
byenwy : optimus. 
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their “ young men "’ were their attendauts, rardde 
pia, pedissegut (Thenius, Ewald, Gesch. iii. 495). 
Josephus says, viol trav jyeudvey (Ant. viii. 14, 
§ 2). 2. The “ princes’? mentioned in Dan. vi. 1 
(see sth. i. 1) were the predecessors, either in fact 
or in place, of the satraps of Darius Ilystaspis 
(Her. iii. 89). H. W. P. 


* The ‘prince of Persia,’’ “ prince of Grecia,” 
and “Michael your prince’? (Dan. x. 138, 20, 21, 
xii. 1), are apparently the patron or guardian an- 
vels of the nations referred to. [ANGELS, vol. 1 
p- 97.] See Rosenm. and Hitzig on Dan. x. 13 
the LXX., Deut. xxxii 8; Ecclus. xvii. 17; and 
Kisenmenger's /:ntdecktes Judenthum, i. 803 ff 


A. 
* PRINCE OF DEMONS. [DeEwoy, iii] 


* PRINCE OF THE POWER OF THE 
AIR, Eph. ii. 2. [.Aur, Amer. ed.] 

* PRINCIPALITY. The word translated 
“ principalities? in Jer. xiii. 18 (A. V.), — “ For 
your principalities shall come down, even the crown 
of your glory,’ — is understood by Gesenius, wald, 
llitziz, De Wette, and others, to mean “heads,” 
and they render, from your heads shall come down 
the crown of your glory.””. Some, as Rosenmiiller 
and Fiirst, with the marzin of the A. V. (* head- 
tires *’), take the word to denote an ornament worn 
on the head = crown. In 2 Mace. iv. 27, “ prin- 
cipality ”’ is used in reference to the office of high- 
priest. In several passages of the N. T. the terms 
apxal Kal efovgia, “ principalities and powers,” 
appear to denote different orders of anvels, good or 
bad. See Eph. vi. 12, * For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers,” ete. (Comp. the art. AiR, i. 57 @.) In 
Col. ii. 14, 15, God (not Christ, see ver. 13) is 
spoken of as “ blotting out the handwriting in or- 
dinances that was against us,” and taking it out of 
the way, “nailing it to the cross” (r@ oraupa, 
not his cross, A. V.); “and having despoiled (or, 
perhaps, “having disarmed) principalities and 
powers, he made a show of them openly, triumph- 
ing over them in it’* (or perhaps, “in him,” & e. 
Christ). Here, in boldly figurative language, tha 
mage being that of a conqueror leading in triumph 
his captives in war, is described the victory over 
the powers of evil won by the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Compare John xii. 31, 32; Heb. 
ii, 14,15; 1 Cor. xv. 24-26. In other passages, ag 

8. 27, part. of J¥7, ‘bear,’ a poet. word: 
catpamys, duvdoms : princeps, legum conditor. 

9. LY: dpxwy: princeps: also in A. V. “captain,” 
ruler,” prefixed to words of office, as ‘ chief-baker,”’ 


ote. FTW : dpxovca: regina, 
TT 


10. mdr, ‘ruler,’ captain ;” wr ov), * cap: 
tain,” “prince: ~ rpeatarys: dix. 

11. In plur. only, DVO: akin to Sanskr 
prathama, primus : évdofou: inclyti (Esth. i. 8). 

12. D329: dpxovres: magistratus: usually 
rulers.? | 

13. XD OWT : mp¢oBers: legati: only in Ps 
Ixviii., 31. : 

1. SITTIN and DYE TIWIIN + dare 
Stocxyn7at : satrap : a Persian word. ° ; 


b MW : x@pat: provincia. 
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Eph. iii. 10, Col. i. 16, the terms “ principalities ” 
and “powers” are applied tv «ood angels, and so 
probably in Ieph. i. 21, Col. ii. 10, at least inelu- 
sively: comp.) Pet. iti. 21.0 The reference in Rom. 
vit. 33 is more doubtful. That the terms @pdvor, 
Kupidtytes, Qpxal, efovgia: in Col i. 16 (comp. 
Miltou’s Thrones. Dominations, Prineedoms, Vir- 
tues, Powers “*) denote different orders of angels is 
probable, but there is little ground for speculation 
ahout their relative dignity.‘ Thrones’? may 
naturally be taken as denoting the highest, and 
Tritzsche (on Rom. vill. 38) observes that in the 
Various enumerations * principalities’ (apxai) al- 
ways pleeedes & powers" (efouvgiac), from which 
he jufers the superior rank of the former. In the 
account of the seven heavens civen in the Zes/a- 
menls of the Tiere Datriarchs, a work of the 
second century (Ler, ¢. 3), the angels designated 
as Suvauers TaY TapenBvrdwy, literally ** powers 
of the armies,” are placed in the dard heaven, and 
the @pdvot nal eEoucia:, thrones and authorities, * 





PRISON 


name of the wife is placed before that of the hus 
band in Rom. xvi. 3, 2 Tim. iv. 19, and ( 

to suine of the best MSS.) in Acts xviii. 26. It 
is only in Acts xviii. 2 and 1 Cor. xvi. 19 that 
Aquila has unequivocally the first place. Hence we 
should be disposed to conclude that Priscilla was 
the more energetic character of the two; and it is 
particularly to be noticed that she took part, not 
only in her husband's exercise of hospitality, but 
likewise in the theological instruction of APOLLOS. 
Yet we observe that the husband and the wife are 
always mentioned together. In fact we may say 
that Priscilla is the example of what the married 
woman may do, for the general service of the 
Church, in conjunction with home duties, as 
PimenE is the type of the unmarried servant of 
the Church, or deaconess. Such female ministra- 


;tion was of essential importance in the state of 


jsociety in the midst of which the early Christian 
/communities were formed. [DEACONESS, Amer. 
ed.) The remarks of Archdeacon Evans on the 


in the fourth or a (not the seventh, as Meyer position of Timothy at Ephesus are very just: “ In 


represents). In the Ascension of [site (e. vil.), | 
translated by Laurence from the Lthiopic (Oxon. | 
1319), an. anvel Surpassing vthers in splendor is: 
represented as enthroned in each cf the first. six 
heavens, and these angels are themselves called 
* thrones." This part of the work however only 
represents the notions of some Gnostic Christian in 
the second half of the third ceutury (Dillmann, in 
erzoe’s Real-Fnueykl. xii. 815). The passazes 
in respect to diflerent orders of angels cited from 
the Rabbinical writings by Bartolocei (Bibl. mergne 
Rabbin. i, 267 fh), J. UL Maius (Synopsis Theol. 
Jud. p. 76.0), Kisenmenger (Antdeckles Judenth. 
ii. 874, and Gfrorer (Jahrhandart des Hats, i. 358 
ff.), throw no light on the phraseology of Paul. 
The notions of tle Christian Fathers on this subject 
are set forth with wreat fullness by Petavius, Theol. 
Dogm. vol. iii, p. 45 1h (Antwerp edition, 1700). 
[ANGELS: Powen. | A. 

* PRINTED, A. V. Job xix. 23, should be 
“ inseribed ’? or ** marked down”? (Noyes). A. 

PRIS’CA (Mplona [ancient]: Prisea), 2 Tim. 
Iv. 19. [Paisciuea.] 

PRISCIV/LA (Mpickiaadag [dimin. of Prisca]: 
Priscillt), Yo what has been said elsewhere under 
the head of AQUILA the following may be added. 
The name is Prisca (Mpioxa) in 2 Tim. iv. 19. 
aud (according to the true reading) in Rom. xvi. 
8, and also (according to some of the best MSS.) 
in 1 Cor. xvi. 19.) Such variation in a Roman 
name i3 by no means unusual. We find that the 





a1, “DN, Aramaic for “!D , “a chain,” is 


and rendered a prison: ofxos Se- 


foned with SVR, 
ow: carcer. 


2: SD, Nice, and sro, with 


vikos pvdakys (Jer. xxxvii. 15). 


8. FDS, from TET, turn,” or “ twist,” 
bhe stocks (Jer. xx. 2). 

4. MO and al 27D: dvAaxy: carcer (Ges. 
p. 87). 


6. “ADS : Seapwrypiov: carcer. 


ma: 


6. a ee pvdany t 
mya ess 


custodia ; also plur. 


: A.V © hard.” 


‘his dealings with the female part of his flock, 
| whieh, in that time and country, required peculiar 
‘delicacy and discretion, the counsel of the expe- 
rienced Priscilla would be invaluable. Where, for 
instance, could he obtain more prudent and _faith- 
ful advice than hers, in the selection of widows to 
he placed upon the eleemosynary list of the Church, 
aud of deaconesses for the ministry 2?"  (Scripé. 
Biog, ii. 298). It seems more to our purpose to 
lay stress on this than on the theological learning 
of Priscilla. Yet Winer mentions a monograph 
de Priscilla, Aquile uxore, tanquam feminarum e 
gente Jrudaica eruditarum specimine, by G. G. 
Zeltner (Altorf, 1709). J. S. H. 


PRISON.@ For imprisonment as a punish- 
ment, sce PUNISHMENTS. The present article will 
only treat of prisons as places of confinement. 

In Eeypt it is plain both that special places 
were used as prisons, and that they were under 
the custody of a military officer (Gen. xl. 3, xiii. 
17). 

During the wandering in the desert we read on 
two occasions of confinement “in ward’? (Lev. 
xxiv. 12; Num. xv. 34); but as imprisonment was 
not. directed by the Law, so we hear of none till 
the time of the kings, when the prison appears as 
un appendage to the palace, or a special part of 
it (1 K. xxii. 27). Later still it is distinctly 
gesrrihed as being in the king’s house (Jer. xxxii. 
2, xxxviil. 21; Neh. iii. 25). This was the case 
also at Babylon (2 K. xxv. 27). But private 


i ED : angustia : rareiwots (Ges. 1059). 

8. mp TT22 (Is. Lxi. 1), more properly written 
in one word: avdBAcyus: apertio (Ges. 1121). 

9. “WD : dxVpwua: carcer; properly a tower. 

10. PAPE Ma : : oixta wrAwvos: domus car- 


ceris, JD is also sometimes * prison” in A. V., as 


Gen. xxxix. 20. 


11. NS : Katappaxms: carcer; probably “the 
stocks” (us A. V.) or some such instrument of confine- 
'ment; perhaps understood by LXX. asa sewer or un- 
| derground passage. 


PRISON-GATE 


houses were sometimes used as places of confine- 
ment (Jer. xxxvii. 15), probably much as Chardin 
describes Persian prisons in his day, namely, houses 
kept by private speculators for prisoners to be 
maintained there at their own cost (Hoy. vi. 100). 
Public prisons other than these, though in use by 
the Canaanitish nations (Judy. xvi. 21, 25), were 
unknown in Judwa previous to the Captivity. 
Under the Herods we hear avain of royal prisons 
attached to the palace, or in royal fortresses (Luke 
iii. 20; Acts xil. £, 103 Joseph. clad. xvili. 5, § 23 
Machierus), By the Romans Antonia was used 
as a prison at Jerusalem (Acts xxiii. 10), and at 
Cesarean the prietorium of Herod (db. 35). The 
sacerdotal authorities also had a prison under the 
superintendence of special oflicers, SecpomvAakes 
(Acts v. 18-23, viii. 3, xxvi. 10). The royal pris- 
ons in those days were doubtless manazed after 
the Roman fashion, and chains, fetters, and stocks 
used as means of confinement (see Acts xvi. 24, and 
Job xiii. 27). 

One of the readiest places for confinement was : 
dry or partially dry well or pit (see Gen. xxxvii. 24 
and Jer. xxxvili. 6-11); but the usual place ap- 
pears, in the time of Jeremiah, and in veneral, to 
have beeu accessible to visitors (Jer. xxxvi. 5: Matt. 
xi. 2, xxv. 36, 395 Acts xxiv. 2:3). H.W. P. 

* PRISON-GATE. [JerusaLem, vol. ii. 
p. 1322.] 

* PRIZE. (Games; Price.] 


PROCH’ORUS (Mpeoxopos [lender of a dunce 
or Chorus: Prochorus|). One of the seven dea- 
cons, being the third on the list, and named next 
after Stephen and Philip (Acts vi. 5). No further 
mention of him is made in the N. T. There is 
a tradition that he was consecrated by St. Peter 
bishop of Nicomedia (Baron. i. 292). In_ the 
Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, Colon. Augripp. 1618, 
1. 49-69, will be found a fabulous © Historia Pro- 
ehori, Christi Discipuli, de vita B. Joaunis apos- 
toli.”’ i. H—s. 

PROCONSUL. The Greek ay@umaros, for 
which this is the true equivalent, is rendered uni- 
formnly “ deputy’? in the A. V. of Acts xiii. 7, 8, 
12, xix. $8, and the derived verb a@v@urareve, in 
Acts xvili. 12, is translated «to be deputy.” At the 
division of the Roman provinces by Augustus in 
the year B. Cc. 27, into Senatorial and [mperial, the 
emperor assizned to the senate such portions of 
territory as were peaceable and could) be held with- 
out force of arms (Suet. Oct. £7; Strabo, xvii. p. 
8403 Dio Cass. lili, 12), an arrangement which re- 
mained with frequent alterations till the 3d century. 
Over these senatorial provinces the senate appointed 
by lot yearly an officer, who was called  proconsul ”’ 
(Dio Cass. liii. 13), who exercised purely civil func- 
tions, had no power over life and death, and was 
attended by one or more lezates (Dio Cass. liii. 
14). He was neither girt with the sword nor wore 
the military dress (Dio Cass. liii. 13). The prov- 
inces were in consequence called “ proconsular.”’ 
With the exception of Africa and Asia, which were 
assigned to meu who had passed the otlice of con- 
sul, the senatorial provinces were given to those 
who had been prictors, and were divided by lot each 
year among those who had held this offiee five years 
previously. ‘Their term of office was one year. 


@ “Hyezoy is the general term, which is applied also 
the governor (preses) of the imperial province of 
Byria (Luke ii. 2); the Greek equivalent of procurator 
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Among the senatorial provinces in the first arrange- 
ment by Augustus, were Cyprus, Achaia, and Asia 
within the [lalys and Taurus (Strabo, xvii. p. 840). 
The first and last of these are alluded to in Acts 
aii. 7, 8, 12, xix. 38, as under the government of 
proconsuls. Achaia became an imperial proyince 
in the second year of ‘Tiberius, A. pb. 16, and was 
governed by a procurator (Tuc. alan. i. 76), but 
was restored to the senate by Claudius (Suet. Claud. 
25), and therefore Gallio, befure whom St. Paul 
was brought, is rightly termed  proconsul ’’ in 
Acts xvili. 12, Cyprus also, after the battle of 
Actiuu, was first made an imperial province (Dio 
Cass. lil. 12), but five vears afterwards (Bb. C. 22) 
it was given to the senate, and is reckoned by 
Strabo (xvii. p. 840) ninth among the provinces of 
the people governed by ¢rparnyol, as Achaia is 
the seventh. These otparnyol, or propraetors, had 
the title of proconsul. Cyprus and) Narbonese 
Gaul were viven to the senate in exehinge for Dal- 
matia, and thus, says Dio Cassius (liv. 4), procon- 
suls (av@tmaror) bean to be sent to those nations. 
In Boeckh's Corpus Lnseriptionum, No. 2631, is 
the following relating to Cyprus: 7 méAis Kétvtoy 
‘lovAtov Képdov avOvmatov ayvelas. ‘This (Quin- 
tus Julius Cordus appears to have been proconsul 
of Cyprus before the 12th year of Claudius. He 
is mentioned in the next inscription (No. 2632) as 
the predecessor of another proconsul, Lucius 
Annius Bassus. The date of this last inscription 
is the J2th year of Claudius, A. bp. 52. The name 
of another proconsul of Cyprus in the time of 
Claudius occurs on a copper coin, of which an en 
eraving is given in vol. i. p. 524. A coin of 
Ephesus [see vol. i. p. 749] illustrates the usage of 
the word ay@umatos in Acts xix. 38. 


W. A. W. 
PROCURA/TOR. The Greek Fyeudy,® 


rendered ‘ governor” in the A. V., is applied in 
the N. LT. to the officer who presided over the im- 
perial province of Judawa. It is used of Pontius 
Pilate (Matt. xxvii.), of Felix (Acts xxiii, xxiv.), 
and of Festus (Aets xxvi. 30). In all these cases 
the Vuleate equivalent is prases. The otlice of 
procurator (qyenovla) is mentioned in Luke ni. 1, 
and in this passage the rendering of the Vulgate 
is more close (procurante Porntio Pilito Judean). 
It is explained, under the head of PRroconsut, 
that after the battle of Actium, BC. 27, the prov- 
inces of the Roman empire were divided by Augus- 
tus into two portions, giving some to the senate, 
and reserving to himself the rest. ‘The imperial 
provinces were administered by levates, called legati 
Auqustt pro pretore, sometimes with the addition 
of cuonsalart potestate, and sometimes legati con- 
sultres, or legati or consultres alone. They were 
selected from among men who had been consuls or 
preetors, and sometimes from the mferior senators 
(Dio Cass. lili. 13, 15). Their term of office was 
indefinite, and subject only to the will of the em- 
peror (Dio Cass. lili. 13). ‘These oflicers were also 
ealled preesides, aterm which in later times was 
applied indifferently to the governors both of the 
senatorial and of the imperial provinces (Suet. 
Claud. 17). They were attended by six lictors, 
used the military dress, and wore the sword (Dio 
Cass. lili. 13). No quastor came into the em- 
peror’s provinces, but the property and revenues of 
is strictly émitpomos (Jos. Ant. xx. 6, § 2, 8, § 5; 
comp. xx. 5, § 1), and his office is called emitpony, 
(Jos. Ant. xx. 5, § 1. 
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the imperial treasury were administered by the ‘xviii. 2, § 2). Of the oppression and extortion, 
Ritionals, Procuratores, and Actores of the em-|practiced by one of these officers, Gessius Florus, 
peror, Who were chosen from among his freedmen, which resulted in open rebellion, we have an account 
br from among the knights (Tae. //ist. v. 9: Dio jin Josephus (Ant. xx. 11, § 1: B. J. ii. 14, § 2). 


Cass. Hii, 15. These procurators were seut both 
to the imperial and to the senatorial provinces (Dio 
Cass. lili, 15). Sometiines a proviuce was gov- 
erned by a procurator with the functions of a 
proses. This) was especially the case with the 
smaller provinees and the outlying districts of a 
larger province; and such is the relation in which 
Judawa stood to Syria. After the deposition of 
Archelaus,dudivea was annexed to Syria, and the 
first procurator was Coponius, who was sent out 
with Quirinus to take a census of the property of 
the Jews and to confiscate that of Arehelaus (Jos. 
Ant. xviii, 1, § 1). Elis suecessor was Mareus 
Ambivius, then Annius Rufus, in whose time the 
emperor Augustus died. Tiberius sent Valerius 
Gratus, who was procurator for eleven years, and 
was suceceded by Pontius Pilate Glos. stad. xvill. 
2, § 2), who is called by Josephus (elat xviii. 3, 
8 1) dryeudy, as he is in the N. T.. He was sub- 
ject to the governor (press) of Syria, for the 
council of the Samaritans denounced Pilate to 
Vitellius, who sent him to Rome and put one of 
his own friends, Marcellus, in his place (Jos. dat. 
xviii. 4, § 2). The head-quarters of the procurator 
were at Cassarea (Jos. Bo J. i. 9, § 25 Acts xxiib. 
23), where he had a judyment-seat (Acts xxv. 6) 
in the audience chamber (Acts xxv. 23), and was 
assisted by a council (Acts xxv. 12) whom he con- 
sulted in cases of difliculty, the asscessorcs (Suet. 
Galh, 14), or NYEMOVES, who are mentioned by 
Josephus (2. J. ii. 16, § 1) as having been con- 
sulted by Cestius, the governor of Syria, when cer- 
tain charges were made avainst Florus, the pro- 
curator of Judiva. More important. cases were laid 
before the eniperor (Acts xxv. 12; comp. Jos. slut. 
xx. 6G, § 2). The procurator, as the representative 
of the emperor, had the power of lite and death 
over his subjects (Dio Cass. lin. 14; Matt. xxvii. 
26), which was denied to the proconsul. In the 
N. T. we see the procurator only in’ his judicial 
capacity. Thus Christ is brought before Pontius 
Pilate as a political offender (Matt. xxvit. 2, 11), 
and the accusation is heard by the procurater, who 
is seated on the judgment-seat (Matt. xxvii. 19). 
Felix heard St. Paul's accusation and defense from 
the judement-seat at Caesarea (Acts xxiv.), which 
was in the open air in the great stadium (Jos. 73. J. 
ii. 9, § 2), and St. Paul calls him «judge (Acts 
xxiv. 10), as if this term deseribed his chief func- 
tions. The procurator (yeu) is again alluded 
to in his judicial capacity in 1 Pet. ii. 14. Ile was 
attended by a cohort. as body-guard (Matt. xxvii. 
27), and apparently went up to Jerusalem at the 
time of the high festivals, and there resided in the 
palace of Herod (Jos. 2. J. ii. 14, § 3; Philo, De 
Leg. ad Caiwn, § 37, ii. 589, ed. Mang.), in which 
was the preforium, or © judument-hall,” as it is 
cendered in the A. V. (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 
16; comp. Acts xxiii. 35). Sometimes it appears 
Jerusalem was made his winter quarters (Jos. nt. 
xvili. 3, §. 1). The High-Priest was appointed and 
removed at the will of the procurator (Jos. Ant. 


@ A curious illustration of this is given by Tacitus 
(Ann. xili. 1), where he describes the poisoning of 
funtus Silanus, proconsul of Asia, by P. Celer, a 
Ytoman knight, and Helius, a freedman, who had the 


a a 


The same laws held both for the governors of the 
imperial and senatorial provinces, that they could 


‘nut raise a levy or exact more than an appointed 


sum of money from their subjects, and that when 
their successors came they were to return to Kome 
within three months (Dio Cass. lili. 15). For 
further information see Walter, Gesch. des Rém. 
dicchts. W. A. W. 


* PROPER is used in the A. V. in Heb. xi. 
23 (because they saw he was a proper child) in 
the sense of “ handsome,” * fair’? (Gr. @oreios). 
So often in Shakespeare. A. 


PROPHET (S°3) : mpophrns: propheta). 
I. Tue Name. — The ordinary Hebrew word for 


prophet is ndli (N°23), derived from the verb 


S23, connected by Gesenius with D2, “ to bub- 
ble forth,” like a fountain. If this etymology is 
correct, the substantive would signify either a per- 
son who, as it were, involuntarily bursts ferth with 
spiritual utterances under the divine influence (ef. 
Ps. xly. 1, My heart is dubéling up of a good 
matter ’’), or simply one who pours forth words. 


The analogy of the word FV (rdtaph), which 
has the force of ‘‘ dropping ’’ as honey, and is used 
by Micah (ii. 6, 11), Ezekiel (xxi. 2), and Amos 
(vii. 16), in the sense of prophesying, points to the 


last signification. The verb S22 is found only in 
the niphal and hithpael, a peculiarity which it 
shares with many other words expressive of speech 
(cf. loqui, fari, vociferari, concionari, @0éyyouar, 
as well as pavrevouar and vaticinari). Bunsen 
(Gott in d. Gesclachte, p. 141) and Davidson (/ntr. 
Old Test. ii. 430) suppose nab: to signify the man 
fo whom announcements are made by God, & e. 
inspired. But it is more in accordance with the 
etymology and usage of the word to regard it as 
sicnifying (actively) one who announces or pours 
forth the declarations of God. The latter signifi- 
cation is preferred by Ewald, Hiivernick, Oebler, 
Ilengstenberg, Bleek, Lee, Pusey, M'Caul, and the 
great majority of Biblical critics. 

Two other Licbrew words are used to designate 


a prophet, PTS, roéh, and TTT, chozeh, both 
signifying one who sees. They are rendered in the 
A. V. by “seer;"’ in the LAX. usually by BA dxav 
or dpw@y, sometimes by rpopjtas (1 Chr. xxvi. 28; 
2 Chr. xvi. 7,10). The three words seem to he 
contrasted with each other in 1 Chr. xxix. 29. ++ The 
acts of David the king, first and last, behold they 
are written in the book of Samuel the seer (roéh), 
and in the book of Nathan the prophet (rab), and 
in the book of Gad the seer (chozeh).” Roéh is 
a title almost appropriated to Samuel. It is only 
used ten times, and in seven of these it is applied 
to Samuel (1 Sam. ix. 9, 11, 18, 19; 1 Chr. ix. 
22; xxvi. 28; xxix. 29). On two other occasions 
it is applied to Hanani (2 Chr. xvi. 7, 10). Once 
it is used by Isaiah (Is. xxx. 10) with no reference 


care of the imperial revenues in Asia (re: famuians 
principis in Asia tmpositi). 

b Unless the axpoarjptoy (A. V. “ place of hearing *’) 
was the great stadium mentioned by Josephus (B. J 
ii. 9, § 2). 


we 
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to any particular person. It was superseded in 
general use by the word nai, which Samuel (him- 
self entitled nai as well as roéh, 1 Sam. iii. 20; 
2 Chr. xxxv. 18) appears to have revived after a 
period of desuetude (1 Sam. ix. 9), and to have ap- 
plied to the prophets organized by him.¢ ‘Tbe verb 


TTS], from which it is derived, is the common 


prose word signifying «to see:’? ti — whence 
TT 


the substantive TIM, chozch, is derived — is more 
poetical. Chozeh is rarely found except in the 


books of the Chronicles, but pIw4, is the word 


constantly used for the prophetical vision. It is 
found in the Pentateuch, in Samuel, in the Chron- 
icles, in Job, and in most of the prophets. 
Whether there is any difference in the usage of 
these three words, and, if any, what that difference 
is, has been much debated (see Witsius, .Wiscell. 
Sacra, i. 1, § 19; Carpzovius, /ntrod. ad Libres 
Canon. V. T. iii. 1, § 2; Winer, Meal- Worterbuch, 
art. “ Propheten’’). Ihiivernick (A¢nlettung, Th. i; 
Abth. v. 3. 56) considers xabi to express the title 
of those who officially belonged to the prophetic 
order, while roéh and chozeh denote those who 
received a prophetical revelation. Dr. Lee (/un- 
spiration of Holy Scripture, p. 545), agrees with 
Hiivernick in his explanation of abi, but he iden- 
tifies 20é in meaning rather with nai than with 
chozeh. We further throws out a suggestion that 
chozch ig the special designation of the prophet 
attached to the royal household. In 2 Sam. xxiy. 
11, Gad is described as “the prophet (abc) Gad, 
David's seer (chozeh); * audelsewhere he is called 
“David's seer (chozeh)" (1 Chr. xxi. 9), “the 
king's seer (chozeh)” (2 Chr. xxix. 25}. “ The 
case of Gad,”’ Dr. Lee thinks, “affords the clew to 
the difficulty, as it clearly indicates that attached 
to the royal establishment there was usually an in- 
dividual styled ‘the king's seer,’ who might at the 
same time be a nahi.” The saceahion is incenious :a 
(see, in addition to places quoted above, 1 Chir. xxv. 
5, xxix. 29; 2 Chr. xxix. 30, xxxv. 15), but it was 
only David (possibly also Manasseh, 2 Chr. xxxiti. 
18) who, so far as we read, had this seer attached ; 
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God, the first from their function of revealing and 
proclaiming God's truth to men. When Gregory 
Naz. (Or. 28) calls Ezekiel 6 ray pEeyanwv 
endatns Kal efnyntis mvornpiwy, he gives a suf- 
ficiently exact translation of the two titles chozeh 
or roéh, aud nahi, 


2 The word .Vabe is uniformly translated in the 
LXX. by rpoparns, and in the A.V. by “ prophet.”’ 
In classical Greek mpodnrys signifies one who 
speaks for another, specially one who speaks for a 
god and so interprets his will to man (Liddell & 
Scott, s.v.). Tlence its essential meaning is “an 
interpreter.”” Thus Apollo is a rpophrys as being 
the interpreter of Zeus (Esch. Aum. 19). Poets 
are the Prophets of the Muses, as being their in- 
terpreters (Plat. Phedr. 26210). The mpop Frat 
attached to heathen temples are so named from 
their interpreting the oracles delivered by the in- 
spired and unconscious payrers (Plat. Zim. 72 B; 
Herod. vil. 111, note, ed. Behr). We have Plato's 
authority for deriving paytis [rom palvouat (l. c.). 
The use of the word mpu@jrns in its modern 
sense is post-classical, and is derived from the LXX. 
| From the medieval use of the word Tpopnteia, 
i prophecy passed into the English language in the 
sense of prediction, and this sense it has retained 
as its popular meaning (see Richardson, s. v.). The 
larver sense of inferpretttion has not, however, 
ibeen lost. Thus we find in Bacon, +‘ An exercise 
icommonly called prophesying, which was this: that 
the ministers within a precinct did meet upon a 
week day in some principal tewn, where there was 
some ancient grave minister that was president, 
and an auditory admitted of gentlemen or other 
persons of leisure. ‘Then every minister succes- 
sively, beginning with the voungest, did handle one 
and the same part of Scripture, spending severally 
some quarter of an hour or better, and in the whole 
some two hours. And so the exercise being begun 
and concluded with prayer, and the president giving 
a text for the next meeting, the assembly was dis- 
solved " (Pacification of the Church). This mean- 
ing of the word is made further familiar to us by 
the title of Jeremy ‘Taylor's treatise On Liberty 
of Prophesving.’’ Nor was there any risk of the 


to his person: and in any case there is nothiny in | title of a book published in our own days, “ On the 
the word chozch to denote the relation of the ,;Prophetical Oftice of the Church” (Oxf. 1838), 
prophet to the king, but only in the connection in | being misunderstood. In fact the Ienelish word 
which it stands with the word king. On the whole | prophet, like the word inspiration, has always been 
it would seem that the same persons are designated | used in a lareer and in a closer sense. In the 
by the three words nahi, ruéh, and chozeh ; the | larger sense our Lord Jesus Christ is a “ prophet," 


last two titles being derived from. the prophets’ 
power of sceing the visions presented to them by 


@ In 1 Sam. ix. 9 we read, ‘' He that is now called 
a prophet (2abr) was beforetime called a seer (roach); 
from whence Dr. Stanley (Lect on Jewish Church) has 
concluded that rorh was “the oldest designation of 
the prophetic office,” ‘superseded by mabe shortly 
after Samuel's time. when nahi first came into use” 
(Lect. xviii., xix.) This seems opposed to the fact 
that nabi is the word commonly used in the Penta- 
teuch, whereas rorh dovs not appear until the days 
of Samuel. The passage in the book of Samuel is 
tlearly a parenthetical insertion. perhaps made by the 
nate Nathan (or whoever was the original author of 
‘he book), perhaps added at a later date, with the view 
of explaining how it was that Samuel bore the title of 
roch, iustead of the now usual appellation of nabi. 
To the writer the days of Samuel were ‘ beforetime,” 


Moses is a prophet,’? Mahomet is a ‘ prophet.” 
The expression means that they proclaimed and 








the primitive word, and that nab: first came into use 
subsequently to Semuel (see Hengstenberg, Bettrage 
zur Einleitung ins A. T. iii. 835). Dr. Stanley repre- 
; sents chozeh as “another antique title.” But on no 
sufficient grounds. Chozedh is first found in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 11; so that it does not scem to have come into 
use until rock had almost disappeared. It is also 
found in the books of Kings (2 K. xvii. 15) and Chron- 
‘icles (frequently), in Amos (vii. 12), Isaiah (xxix. 10), 
| Micah (iii. 7), and the derivatives of the verb chazah 
are used by the prophets to designate their visions 
.down to the Captivity (ef Is. i. 1; Dan. viii. 1: Zech. 
|xiti 4). The derivatives of ra°ah are rarer, and, as 
| being prose words, are chiefly used by Daniel (cf. Ez. 
4.1; Dan. x. 7) On examination we find that nai 
lexisted before and after and alongside of both roch 


and he explains that in those ancient days, that is the j and chozeh, but that chozeh was somewhat more 


days of Samuel, the word used for prophet was roch, 
wt aah. But that does not imply that roch was 


modern than roch. 
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published a new religious dispensation. I. a sim-!almost certainly a priest,> was the instrument used 
Har though not identical sense, the Church is said | at once for effecting a reform in the sacerdotal erdet 
to bave a “prophetical,’ ¢ e. an expository and | (1 Chr. ix. 22), and for giving to the prophets a 
interpretative ofhee. But in its closer sense the | position of importance which they bad never before 
word, according wo usave though not according to | held. So important was the work wrought by hin, 
etyinology, involves the idea of foresight. Andj|that he is classed in Holy Scripture with Moses 
this is and always has been its more usual accepta- | (Jer. xv. 1; Ps. xecix. 6; Acts iii. 24), Samnel 
tion The different meanings, or shades of mean-; being the great religious reformer and organizer of 
Ine, in whieh the abstract noun is employed in | the prophetical order, as Moses was the great legis- 
Servipture, have been drawn out by Locke as fol- lator and founder of the priestly rule. Neverthe- 
lows: & Propheey comprehends three things: pre- | less, it is not to be supposed that Samuel created 
diction; singing by the dictate of the Spirit; and | the prophetic order as a new thing before unknown. 
understinding and explaining Che mysterions, hid- |The germs both of the prophetic and of the regal 
den sense of Scriptare, by an immediate dlumina- | order are found in the Law as given to the Israelites 
tion and motion of the Spirit’ (Parcphrase of Li by Moses (Deut. xiii. 1, xviii. 20, xvii. 18), but 
Cur. xii. note, p. 121, Lond. 1742). It is in virtue | they were not yet developed, because there was not 
of this last signification of the werd, that the; vet the demand for them. Samuel, who evolved 
prophets of the N. ‘Pare so ealled (1 Cor. xii.):j the one, himself saw the evolution of the other. 
by virtue of the second, that the sons of Asaph, ete. | The title of prophet is found before the levislation 
are said to have © prophesied with a harp’ (lL Chr.|of Mount Sinai. When Abrabam is called 3 
xxv. 3), and) Miriam) and Deborah are termed | prophet (Gen. xx. 7), it is probably in the sense of 
& prophetesses.” That the idea of potential if not .a friend of God, to whom He makes known His 
actual prediction enters into) the conception ex- | will; aud in the same sense the name seems to be 
pressed by the word propheey, when that word is }applied to the patriarchs in general (Ps. ev. 15)¢ 
used to designate the function of the ebecw Se is more specifically a prophet, as being a 
prophets, seems to be proved by the followin pas- | preelaimer of a new dispensation, a revealer of God's 
saves of Seripture, Deut. xviii, 22: Jer. xxviii. 9; ] will, and in virtue of his divinely inspired songs 
Acts ii. 30, ii, 18, 2b; 1 Pet. i. 10; 2 Pet. i. 19,) (lex. xv.3; Deut. xxxii., xxxiii.; Ps. xe.), but his 
20, iii. 2. Etymologieally, however, it is certain | main work was not prophetical, and he is therefore 
that. neither prescience nor prediction are iniplied | formally distinguished trom prophets (Num. xii. 6) 
by the term used in the [Hebrew, Greek, or English jas well as classed with them (Deut. xviii. 15, xxxiv. 
Janene. | 10). Aaron is the prophet of Moses (Ex. vii. 1); 
Hl. ProriericaLn Orpen. — The sacerdotal | Miriam (Ex. xv. 20) is a prophetess; and we find 
order was originally the instrument by which the|the prophetic gift in the elders who “ prophesied" 
members of the Jewish ‘Theocracy were taught and | when «the Spirit of the Lord rested upon them,” 
governed in things spiritual. Feast and fast, sacri- | and in Eldad and Medad, who “ prophesied in the 
fice and offering, rite and ceremony, constituted a} camp"? (Num. xi. 27). At the time of the sedi- 
varied and ever-recurring system of training and | tion of Miriam, the possible existence of prophets 
teaching by type and symbol. ‘To the priests, tov, |is recognized (Num. xii. 6). In the days of the 
was intrusted the work of “teaching the children | Judges we find that Deborah (Judg. iv. 4) is a 
of Israel all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken prophetess; a prophet (Judg. vi. 8) rebukes and 
unto them by the hand of Moses" (Lev. x. 11). ; exhorts the Israelites when oppressed by the Mid- 
Teaching by aet and teaching by word were alike | ianites; and, in Samuel's childhood, “a man of 
their task. This task they adequately fulfilled for, God’? predicts to Ili the death of his two sons, 
some hundred or more years atter the viving of the ;and the curse that was to fall on his descendants 
Law at Mount Sinai. But during the time of the | (1 Sam. ii. 27). 
Judves, the priesthood sank into a state of degen-| Samuel took measures to make his work of res- 
eracy, aud the people were no longer affected by | toration permanent as well as effective for the mo- 
the acted lessons of the ceremonial service. ‘They | ment. For this purpose he instituted Companies, 
required less eniguintie warnings and exhortations. or Collezes of Prophets. One we find in his life 
Under these circumstances a new moral power was time at Ramah (1 Sam. xix. 19, 20); others after- 
evoned — the Prophetie Order. Samuel, himself a | wards at Bethel (2 K. ii. 3), Jericho (2 K. it. 5), 
Levite, of the family of Nohath (1 Chr. vi. 28), and | Gilyal (2 K. iv. 388), and elsewhere (2 K. vi. 1). 














@ It seems to be incorrect to say that the English | was not a priest.” If the record of 1 Chr. vi. 2 is 
word was “oriinally used in the wider sense of | correct, it is certain that he was a Levite by descent 
preaching,” and that it became “limited” to the| though an Ephrathite by habitation (1 Sam. i. 1). 
meaning of “ predicting,” in the seventeonth century, | There is every probability that he was a priest (cf. 1 
in consequence of “ an etymological mistake @ (Stanley, | Sam. i. 22, ii. 11, 18, vii. 6, 17, x. 1, xiii. 11) and no 
Lect. xix. xx.). The word entered into the English | presumption to the contrary. The fact on which Dr. 
language in its sense of predicting. It could not have | Stanley relies, that Samuel lived “not at Gibeou ot 
been otherwise, for at the time of the formation of the jat Nob but at Ramsh,” and that “ the prophetic 
English language, the word mpopyteta had, by usage, ; schools were at Ramah, and at Bethel, and at Gilgal, 
assumed popularly the meaning of prediction. And {not at Hebron and Anathoth,” does not suffice to 
we find it orlinarily employed, by early as well as by | raise a presumption. As judge, Samuel would have 
late writers, iu this sense (see Polydore Virgil, History | lived where it was most suitable for the judge to del 
of England, iv. 161, Camden. ed. 1816; Country | Of the three colleges, that at Ramah was alone founded 
Mysteries, p. 65, Shakespeare Soe. ed., 1841, and | by Samuel, of courso whero he lived bimself, and even 
Richardson, s. v.). It is probable that the meaning | where Ramah was we do not know: one of the latest 
was “limited” to “ prediction’ as much and as little | hypotheses places it two miles from Hebron. 
before the seventeenth century as it has been since. e According to Hengstenberg's view of prophecy, 

6 Dr. Stanley (Lect. xvili.) declares it to be “ doubt- | Abraham was a prophet because he received revels 
’ul if he was of Levitical descent, and certain that he | tions by the mans of dream and visior (Gen. xv. 12} 
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Their constitution and object were similar to those} religion were addressed by the prophets to their 
of Theological Colleges. Into them were gathered poauntey mien. The general appearance and life of 
promising students, and here they were trained for ; the prophet were very similar tu those of the Kast- 
the office which they were afterwards destined two |ern dervish at the present day. His dress was a 
fulfill. So successful were these institutions, that | hairy garment, girt with a leathern girdle ({s. xx. 
from the time of Samuel to the closing of the 2; Zech. xiil. 4; Matt. iii. 4). He was married 
Canon of the Old Testament, there seems never to ' vr unmarried as he chose; but his manner of life 
have been wanting a due supply of men to keep up ;and dict were stern and austere (2 K. iv. 10, 38; 
the line of oflicial prophets.¢ ‘The apocryphal books | 1 K. xix. 6; Matt. iii. £). 

of the Maccabees (1. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41) and of UL. Tie Propneric Grrr. — We have been 
Ecclesiasticus (xxxvi. 15) represent them as ex-j; speaking of the Prophetic Order. To belong to 
tinct. The colleges appear to have consisted of | the prophetic order and to possess the prophetic gift 
students differing in number. Sometiines they |are not convertible terms. There might be mem- 
were very numerous (LK. xviii. 4, xxii. 6; 2 K.| bers of the prophetic order to whom the gift of 
li. 16). One elderly, or leading prophet, presided | prophecy was not vouchsafed. There might be 
over them (1 Sani. xix. 20), called their Mather |inspired prophets, who did = not belong to the 
(1 Sam. x. 12), or Master (2 K. ii. 3), who was i prophetic order. Generally, the inspired prophet 
apparently admitted to his office by the ceremony |cune from the College of the Prophets, and be- 
of anointing (1 K. xix. 163; Is. Ixi. 1; Ps. ev. 15). longed to the prophetic order; but this was not 
They were called his sons. ‘Their chief subject of |always the case. In the instance of the Prophet 
study was, no doubt, the Law and its interpreta- | Amos, the rule and the exception are both mani- 
tion; oral, as distinct. from symbolical, teaching | fested. When Amaziah, the idolatrous Israelitish 
being hencefurward tacitly transferred from the | priest, threatens the prophet, and desires him to 
priestly to the prophetical order.2 Subsidiary sub- |‘ flee away into the land of Judah, and there eat 
jects of instruction were music and sacred poetry, | bread and prophesy there, but not to prophesy 
both of which had been connected with prophecy }again any more at Bethel,’? Amos in reply says, 
from the time of Moses (Ex. xv. 20) and the Judges | «1 was no prophet, neither was 1a prophet's son; 
(Judg. iv. 4, v. 1). The prophets that meet Saul | but Iwas an herdsman, and a gatherer of sycamore 
“came down from the high place with a psaltery { fruit; and the Lord took meas I followed the flock, 
and a tabret, and a pipe and a harp before them” |and the Lord said unto me, Go prophesy unto my 
(1 Sam. x. 5). Elisha calls a minstrel to evoke | people Israel’ (vii. 14). That is, though called 
the prophetic gift in himself (2 K. iii. 15). David | to the prophetic effec, he did not belong to the 
“separates to the service of the sons of Asaph and | prophetic order, and had net been trained in the 
of Heman and of Jeduthun, who should prophesy | prophetical colleges; and this, he indicates, was an 
With harps and with psalteries and with cymbalS. | unusual occurrence. (See J. Smith on Prophecy, 
. . . All these were under the hands of their father | ¢. ix.). 

for song in the house of the Lord with cymbals,| The sixteen prophets whose books are in the 
psalteries, and harps for the service of the house | Canon have therefore that place of honor, because 
of God ’’ (1 Chr. xxv. 6). Hynmns, or sacred songs, | they were endowed with the prophetic gift as well 
are found in the books of Jonah (ii. 2), Isaiah (xii. {as ordinarily (so far as we know) belonging to the 
1, xxvi. 1), Habakkuk (iii. 2). And it was prob- | prophetic order. ‘Yhere were hundreds of prophets 
ably the duty of the prophetical students to compose | contemporary with each of these sixteen prophets; 
verses to be sung in the Temple. (See Lowth,|and no doubt numberless compositions in sacred 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Lact. xviii.) Having | poetry and numberless moral exhortations were 
been themselves trained and taught, the prophets, |issued from the several schools, but only sixteen 
whether still residing within their college, or having | books find their place in the Canon. Why is this? 
left its precincts, had the task of teaching others. | Because these sixteen had what their brother- 
I'rom the question addressed to the Shunammite by | collegiaus had not, the Divine call to the office of 
her husband, * Wherefore wilt thou yo to him to- | prophet, and the Divine illumination to enlighten 
day? It is neither new moon nor Sabbath’? (2 K.|them. It was not sufficient to have been taught 
iv. 23), it appears that weekly and monthly relig- | and trained in preparation for a future call. Teach- 
ious meetings were held as an ordinary practice by [ing aud training served as a preparation only. 
the prophets (see Patrick, Comm. in loc.). Thus | When the schoolinaster's work was done, then, if 
we find that ‘Elisha sat in bis house,” engaged |the instrument was worthy, God's work began. 
in his official occupation (cf. Itz. viii. 1, xiv. 1,} Moses had an external call at the burning bush 
xx. 1), ‘and the elders sat with him” (2 K. vi. | (ex. iii. 2). The Lord ealled Samuel, so that Eli 
32), when the King of Israel sent to slay him. It | perceived, and Samuel learned, that it was the Lord 
was at these meetings, probably, that many of the} who called him (1 Sam, iii. 10). Isaiah (vi. 8), 
warnings and exhortations on morality and spiritual | Jeremiah (i. 5), Ezekiel (ii. 4), Amos (vii. 15), 





a There seems no sufficient ground for the common b It is a vulgar error respecting Jewish history to 
étatement that, after the schism, the colleges existed | suppose that there was an antagouism between the 
only in the Israelitish kingdom, or for Knobel’s sup- | prophets and the priests. There i3 not a trace of such 
position that they ceased with Elisha (Prophetismus, | antagonism. Isaiah may denounce a wicked bierarchy 
ii. 39), ner again for Bishop Lowth’s statement that | (i. 10), but it is because it is wicked, not beciuse it is 
“they existed trom the earliest times of the Hebrew la hierarchy. Malachi “ sharply reproves ” the priests 
republic (Sacred Poetry, Lect. xvili.), or for M. } (ii. 1), but it is in order to support the priesthood (cf. 
Nicolas’ assertion that their previous establishinent i. 14). Mr. F. W. Newman even designates Ezekiel's 
can be inferred from 1 Sam. viii., ix., x. (tudes critiques writings as "hard sucerdotalism,” “ tedious and un- 
sur la Bible, p. 365). We have, however, no actual edifying as Leviticus itself” (Hebr. Monarch. p. 380). 
proof of their existence except in the days of Samuel | The Prophetical Order was, iu truth, supplemental, nos 
aud af Elijah and Elisha. antagonistic to the Sacerdotal. 
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declare their special mission. Nor was it sufficient 
for this call to have been made once for all. Each 
prophetical utterance is the result of a communi- 
eation of the Divine to the human spirit, received 
either by * vision’ (Is. vi. 1) or by “ the word of 
the Lord "’ (Jer. it. 1). (See dds fo Faith, Essay 
til., © On Prophecy.’?) What then are the charac- 
teristics of the sixteen prophets, thus called and 
commissioned, and entrusted with the messages of 
God to his people ? 

(1.) They were the national poets of Judma. 
We have already shown that music and poetry, 
ehants and hymns, were a main part of the studies 
vf the class from which, generally speaking, they 
were derived. As is natural, we find not only the 
Bouss previously specified, but the rest of their com- 
pusitions, poetical or breathing the spirit of poetry.¢ 

(2.) They were annalists and historians. A great 
portion of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, of Daniel, of Jonah, 
of Ilaggai, is direct or indirect history. 

(3.) They were preachers of patriotism; their 
patriotism being founded on the religious motive. 
To the subject of the Theocracy, the enemy of his 
nation was the enemy of God, the traitor to the 
public weal was a traitor to his God; a denunciation 
of an enemy was a denunciation of a representa- 
tive of evil, an exhortation in behalf of Jerusalem 
was an exhortation in behalf of God's Kingdom on 
earth, “the city of our God, the mountain of 
holiness, beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, the city of the great King” (Ls. 
xlviii. 1, 2). 

(4.) They were preachers of morals and of spirit- 
ual religion. The symbolical teaching of the Law 
had lost much of its effect. Instead of learning the 
necessity of purity by the legal washings, the ma- 
jority came to rest in the outward act as in itself 
sufficient. It was the work, then, of the prophets to 
hold up before the eves of their countrymen a high 
and pure morality, not veiled in symbols and acts, 
but such as none could profess to misunderstand. 
Thus, in his first chapter, Isaiah contrasts ceremo- 
nial observances with spiritual morality: © Your 
new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth: they are a trouble to me; [ am weary to 
bear them. 2... Wash you, make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment; 
relicve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow” (i. 14-17). le proceeds to denounce 
God's judgments on the oppression and covetous- 


a Bishop Lowth “esteems the whole book of Isaiah 
poetical, a few passages exempted, which, if brought 
together, would not at most exceed the bulk of five or 
six chapters,” “half of the book of Jeremiah,” © the 
greater part of Ezekiel.” The rest of the prophets 
are mainly poetical, but Haggai is prosaic,’ and 
Jonah and Daniel are plain prose (Sacred Poetry, Lect. 
xxi). 

b Magna fides et grandis audacia Prophetarum,” 
says St. Jerome (im Ezek.). This was their gencral 
characteristic, but that gifts and graces might be dis 
severed, is proved by the cases of Balaam, Jonah, 
Uniaphas, and the disobedient prophet of Judah. 

c¢ Dr. Davidson pronounces it as “now commonly 
admitted that the essential part of Biblical prophecy 
does not lic in predicting contingent events, but in 


divining the essentially religious in the course of his- ; Evang. v. 182, ed. 1644), and Justin Martyr 
In no prophecy can it be shown that |ewn Tryph. p. 224, ed. 1686). (See Suicer, & ° 


tory. 


; Prophet is intensified presentiment.” 
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ness of the rulers, the pride of the women (e. iii.) 
on grasping, profligacy, iniquity, injustice (e v.), 
and so on throughout. The system of morals put 
forward by the prophets, if not higher, or sterner, 
or purer than that of the Law, is more plainly de 
clared, and with greater, because now more needed, 
vehemence of diction.> 

(5.) They were extraordinary, but yet authorized, 
exponents of the Law. As an instance of this, we 
may take Isaiah's description of a true fast (lviii. 
3-7): Ezekiel’s explanation of the sins of the father 
being visited on the children (c. xviii.); Micab’s 
preference of “ doing justly, loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly with God,”’ to “ thousands of rams and 
ten thousands of rivers of oil *’ (vi. 6-8). In these 
as in other similar cases (cf. Hos. vi. 6; Amos 
v. 21), it was the task of the prophets to restore 
the balance which had been overthrown by the 
Jews and their teachers dwelling on one side or on 
the outer covering of a truth or of a duty, snd 
leaving the other side or the inner meaning out of 
sight. 

(6.) They held, as we have shown above, a pas- 
toral or quasi-pastoral office. 

(7.) They were a political power in the state. 
Strong in the safeguard of their religious chara- 
ter, they were able to serve as a counterpoise to 
the royal authority when wielded even by an Absb. 

(8.) But the prophets were something more than 
national poets and aunalists, preachers of patriot 
ism, moral teachers, exponents of the Law, paston, 
and politicians. We have not yet touched upon 
their most essential characteristic, which is, that 
they were instruments of revealing God's will to 
man, as in other ways, so, specially, by predicting 
future events, and, in particular, by foretelling the 
incarnation of the Lord Jesus Christ, and tke re 
demption effected by Him.¢ There are two chief 
ways of exhibiting this fact: one is suitable when 
discoursing with Christians, the other when arga- 
ing with unbelievers. To the Christian it is 
enough to show that the truth of the New Testa- 
ment and the truthfulness of its authors, and of 
the Lord Himself, are bound up with the trath 
of the existence of this predictive element in the 
prophets. ‘Io the unbeliever it is necessary to show 
that facts have verified their predictions. 

(a.) In St. Matthew's Gospel, the first chapter, 
we find a quotation from the prophet Isaiah, “ Be 
hold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son, and they shall call his name En- 





of prophecy generally, special predictions concerning 
Christ do not appear in the Old Testament.” Dr. 
Davidson must mean that this is ‘now commonly 
admitted» by writers like himself, who, following 
Eichhorn, resolve ‘the prophet's delineations of the 
future” into “in essence nothing but forebodings— 
efforts of the spiritual eye to bring up before itself tbe 
distinct form of the future. The prevision of th 
Of course, If 
the powers of the prophets were simply “ forebodings 
and “ presentiments” of the human spirit in “it 
preconscious region,” they could not do more tba 
make indefinite guesses about the future. But this 
is not the Jewish nor the Christian theory of prophecy: 
Seo S. Basil (in Esai. iil.), 8. Chrys. (Hom. xxii. ¢ t- 


137, ed. 1612), Clem. Alex. (Strom. 1. {i.), Buseb. ei 


the literal predicting of distant historical events ts | rpodzrys.) 


yontained . - In conformity with the analogy 
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manuel; '’ and, at the same time, we find a state- 
ment that the birth of Christ took place as it did 
“that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet,’ in those words (i. 22, 23). 
This means that the prophecy was the declaration 
of God's purpose, and that the circumstances of 
the birth of Christ were the fulfillment of that 
purpose. Then, either the predictive element exists 
in the book of the Prophet Isaiah, or the authority 
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Davison, in his valuable Discourses on Prophecy 
fixes a “Criterion of Prophecy,” and in accord- 
ance with it he describes ‘the conditions which 
would confer eogency of evidence on single ex 
amples of prophecy,” in the following manner 
first, “the known promulyation of the prophecy 
prior to the event; secondly, the clear and palpable 
fulfillment of it; lastly, the nature of the event 
itself, if, when the prediction of it was given, it 


of the Evangelist St. Matthew must be given up. |lay remote from liuman view, and was such as 


The same evangelist testifies to the same prophet 
having “spoken of” John the Baptist (iii. 3) in 
words which he quotes from Is. xl. 38. Ile says 
(iv. 13-15) that Jesus came and dwelt in Ca- 
pernaum, “that*’ other words spoken by” the 
sane prophet (ix. 1) “might be fulfilled’? Ie 
says (villi. 17) that Jesus did certain acts, ‘that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by Msaias the 
prophet’? ({s. iii. 4). He says (xii, 17) that Jesus 
acted in a particular manner, ‘that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet ” 
in words quoted from chap. xlii. 1. ‘Then, if we 
believe St. Matthew, we must believe that in the 
pages of the Prophet Isaiah there was predicted 
that which Jesus some seven hundred years atter- 
wards fulfilled.¢ But, further, we have not only 
the evidence of the Evanvelist; we have the evi- 
dence of the Lord Himself. He declares (Matt. 
xiii. 14) that in the Jews of his age “is fulfilled 
the prophecy of Isaias, which saith —”' (Is. vi. 9). 
He says (Matt. xv. 7)  Esaias well prophesied of 
them'’ ([s. xxix. 13). Then, if we believe our 
Lord’s sayings and the record of them, we must 
believe in prediction as existing in the Prophet 
Isaiah. This prophet, who is cited between fifty 
and sixty times, may be taken as a sample; but 
the same argument might be brought forward with 
respect to Jeremiah (Matt. ii. 18; eb. viii. 8), 
Daniel (Matt. xxiv. 15), Hosea (Matt. ii. 15; Rom. 
ix. 23), Joel (Acts ii. 17), Amos (Acts vii. 42; xv. 
16), Jonah (Matt. xii. 40), Micah (Matt. xii. 7), 
Habakkuk (Acts xiii. 41), Haggai (Heb. xii. 26), 
Zechariah (Matt. xxi. 5; Mark xiv. 27; John xix. 
37), Malachi (Matt. xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke vii. 
27). With this evidence for so many of the 
prophets, it would be idle to cavil with respect to 
ekiel, Obadiah, Nahum, Zephaniah; the more, 
as ‘*the prophets *’ are frequently spoken of to- 
gether (Matt. ti. 23; Acts xiii. 40, xv. 15) as au- 
thoritative. The Psalins are quoted no less than sev- 
enty times, and very frequently as being predictive. 

(B.) The argument with the unbeliever does not 
adinit of being brought to an issue so concisely. 
Here it is necessary (1) to point out the existence 
of certain declarations as to future events, the 
probability of which was not discernible by human 
sagacity at the time that the declarations were 
made; (2) to show that certain events did after- 
wards take place corresponding with these declara- 
tions; (3) to show that a chance coincidence is not 
an adequate hypothesis on which to account for 
that correspondence. 


@ This conclusion cannot be escaped by pressing the 
words iva mAnpw67, for if they do not mean that cer- 
tain things were done in order that the Divine pre- 
destination might be accomplished, which predestina- 
Sion was already declared by the prophet, they must 
wean that Jesus Christ Knowingly moulded his acts so 
as to be in accordance with what was said in an an- 
cient book which in reality had no reference to him, a 
thing which is entirely at variance with the character 


could not be foreseen by any supposable effort of 
reason, or be deduced upon principles of calcula- 
tion derived from probability aud experience” 
(Dise. viii. 378). Applying his test, the learned 
writer finds that the establishment of the Christian 
Religion and the person of its Founder were pre- 
dicted when neither reason nor experience could 
have anticipated them; and that the predictions 
respecting them have been clearly fulfilled in his- 
tory. Here, then, is an adequate proof of an 
inspired prescience in the prophets who predicted 
these things. He applies his test to the prophecies 
recorded of the Jewish people, and their actual 
state, to the prediction of the great apostasy and 
to the actual state of corrupted Christianity, and 
pial to the prophecies relating to Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Tyre, Egypt, the Ishmaelites, and the Four 
Iimpires, and to the events which have befallen 
them; and in each of these cases he finds proof 
of the existence of the predictive element in the 
prophets. 

In the book of Kings we find Micaiah the son 
of Imlah uttering a challenge, by which his pre- 
dictive powers were to be judged. He had pro- 
nounced, by the word of the Lord, that Ahab 
should fall at Ramoth-Gilead. Ahab, in return, 
commanded him to be shut up in prison until he 
came back in peace. “ And Micaialr said, If thou 
return at all in peace” (that is, if the event docs 
not verify my words), the Lord hath not spoken 
by me” (that is, Lam no prophet capable of pre- 
dicting the future) (1 K. xxii. 28). The test is 
sound as a negative test, and so it is laid down in 
the Law (Deut. xviii. 22); but as a positive test it 
would not be suflicient. Ahab's death at Ramoth- 
Gilead did not prove Micaiah’s predictive powers, 
though his escape would have disproved them. 
But here we must notice a very important differ- 
ence between single prophecies and a series of 
prophecy. The fulfillment of a single prophecy 
does not prove the prophetical power of the prophet, 
but the fulfillment of a@ long series of prophecies 
by a series or number of events doves in itself con- 
stitute a proof that the prophecies were intended 
to predict the events, and, consequently, that pre- 
dictive power resided in the prophet or prophets. 
We may see this in the so far parallel cases of 
satirical writings. We know for certain that 
Aristophanes refers to Cleon, Pericles, Nicias (and 
we should be equally sure of it were his satire 
more concealed than it is) simply from the fact of 
a number of satirical hits converging together on 


drawn of him by St. Matthew, and which would make 
him a conscious impostor, inasmuch as he himself 
appeals to the prophecies. Further, it would imply 
(as in Matt. i, 22) that God Ilimself contrived certain 
events (as those connected with the birth of Christ), 
not in order that they might be in accordance with 
his will, but in order that they might be agreeable 
to the declarations of a certain book — than which 
nothing could well be more absurd. 
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the olject of his satire. One, two, or three strokes | ness in the prophecies as to enable those who are 
might be intended for more persons than one, but! willing to discover the truth, while the willfully 


the addition of each stroke makes the aim more 
apparent, and when we have a sufficient number 
before us we can no longer possibly doubt his de- 
sign. ‘The same may be said of fables, and still 
more of allegories. The fact of a complicated 
lock being opened by a key shows that the lock 
and key were meant for each other. Now the 
Messianic picture drawn by the prophets as a body 
contains at least as many traits as these: — That 
salvation should come through the family of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Judah, David: that at the time 
of the final absorption of the Jewish power, Shi- 
loh (the tranquillizer) should) gather the nations 
under bis rule: that there should be a great 
Prophet, typitied by Moses; a King descended 
from David ; a Priest forever, typified by Melchis- 
edek: that there should be born into the world 
achild to be ealled Mighty God, Eternal Father, 
Prince of Peace: that there should be a Righteous 
Servant of God on whom the Lord would lay the 
iniquity of all: that Messiah the Prince should 
be cut off} but not for himself: that an everlasting 
kingdom should be given by the Ancient of Days 
to one like the Son of Man. It seems impossible 
to harmonize so many apparent contradietions. 
Nevertheless it is an undoubted faet that, at the 
time seemingly pointed out by one or more of 


blind are not forcibly constrained to see it. 2 
That, had the prophecies been couched in the form 
of direct declarations, their fulfillment would have 
thereby been rendered impossible, or, at least, capa- 
ble of frustration. 3. That the effect of prophecy 
(e. g. with reference to the time of the Messiah's 
coming) would have been far less beneficial to be- 
lievers, as being less adapted to keep them ina 
state of constant expectation. 4. That the Mes- 
siah of Revelation could not be so clearly por- 
trayed in his varied character as God and Man, 3s 
Prophet, Priest, and King, if he had been the 
mere ‘teacher’? which is all that Ammon ae- 
knowledges him to be. 5. That the state of the 
Prophets, at the time of receiving the Divine reve- 
lation, was (as we shall presently show) such as 
necessarily to make their predictions fragmentary, 
firurative, and abstracted from the relations of 
time. 6. That some portions of the prophecies 
were intended to be of double application, and 
some portions to be understood only on their fal 
fillment (cf. John xiv. 29; Ez. xxxvi. 33). 

2. Obscurity of a part or parts of a prophecy 
othercise clear. — The objection drawn from “the 
unintelligibleness of one part of a prophecy, 2s 
invalidating the proof of foresight arising from the 
evident completion of those parts which are under- 


these predictions, there was born into the world a] stood" is akin to that drawn from the vagueness 


child of the house of David, and therefore of the | of the whole of it. 


And it may be answered with 


family of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah, who| the same arguments, to which we may add the 


claimed to be the object of these and other pre- 
dictions; who is acknowledged as Prophet, Priest, 
and King, as Mighty God, and vet as God's 
Righteous Servant who bears the iniquity of all: 
who was cut. off and whose death is acknowledged 
not to have been for his own, but for others’ goad ; 
who has instituted a spiritual kingdom on earth, 
which kingdom is of a nature to continue forever, 
if there is any continuance beyond this world and 
this life; and in whose doings and sufferings on 
earth a number of specific predictions were mi- 
nutely fulfilled. Then we may say that we have 
here a series of prophecies whieh are so applicable 
to the person and earthly Jife of Jesus Christ as 
to be thereby shown to have been designed to ap- 
ply to lim. And if they were designed to apply 
to Him, prophetical prediction is proved. 
Objections have been urged: — 1. Vaqueness. 
—It has been said that the prophecies are too 
darkly and vaguely worded to be proved predictive 
by the events which they are alleged to foretell. 
This objection is stated with clearness and force 
by Ammon. IIe says, “Such simple sentences as 
the following: Israel has not to expect a king, but 
a teacher; this teacher will be born at. Bethlehem 
during the reign of Herod; he will lay down his 
life under Tiberius, in attestation of the truth of 
his religion; through the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and the complete extinction of the Jewish 
state, he will spread his doctrine in every quarter 
of the world — a few sentences like these, expressed 
in plain historical prose, would not only bear the 
character of true predictions, but, when once their 
genuineness was proved, they would be of incom- 
parably greater worth to us than all the oracles of 
the Old Testament taken together" (Christology, 
p- 12). But to this it might be answered, and 
has been in effect answered by Hengstenberg — 1. 
That God never forces men to believe, but that 
there is such an union of detiniteness and vague- 


consideration urged by Butler that it is, for the 
argument in hand, the same as if the parts no 
understood were written in cipher or not written 
at all: “Suppose a writing, partly in cipher and 
partly in plain words at length; and that in 
the part one understood there appeared mentioa 
of several known facts — it would never come into 
any man’s thought to imagine that if he under 
stood the whole, perhaps he might find that these 
facts were not in reality known by the writer" 
(Analogy, pt. ii. c. vii.). Furthermore, if it be 
true that prophecies relating to the first coming 
of the Messiah reter also to his second coming, 
some part of those prophecies must necessarily be 
as vet not fully understood. 

It would appear from these considerations that 
Davison'’s second “ condition,’’ above quoted, ‘the 
clear and palpable fulfillment of the prophecy," 
should be so far modified as to take into account 
the necessary difficulty, more or less great, in recog- 
nizing the fulfillment of a prophecy which results 
from the necessary vagueness and obscurity of the 
prophecy itself. 

3. Application of the several prophecies to 4 
more immediate subject. — It has been the task of 
many Biblical critics to examine the different pas- 
saves which are alleged to be predictions of Christ, 
and to show that they were delivered in reference 
to some person or thing contemporary with, o 
shortly subsequent to, the time of the writer. 
The conclusion is then drawn, sometimes scorm- 
fully, sometimes as an inference not to be resisted, 
that the passages in question have nothing to do 
with the Messiah. We have here to distinguish 
carefully between the conclusion proved, and the 
corollary drawn from it. Let it be granted that it 
may be proved of all the predictions of the Me- 
siah — it certainly may be proved of many — that 
they primarily apply to some historical and present 
fact: in that case a owrtain law, under which God 
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vouchsafes his prophetical revelations, is discov- prediction is impossible; and those passages which 
ered; but there is no semblance of disproof of the | have ever been accounted predictive, must be ex- 
further Messianic interpretation of the passaves | plained away as being vague, as being obscure, as 
under consideration. ‘That some such law does jspplying only to something in the writer's lifetime, 
exist has been argued at length by Mr. Davison. | or on some other hypothesis. This is only saying 
He believes, however, that “it obtains only in; that belief in prediction is not compatible with the 
some of the more distinguished monuments of | theory of Atheism, or with the philosophy which 
prophecy,’’ such as the prophecies founded on, and | rejects the overruling Providence of a personal 
having primary reference to, the kingdom of Da-|God. And this is not to be denied. 
vid, the restoration of the Jews, the destruction IV. THe Propurric STratye. — We learn from 
of Jerusalem (On Prophecy, Dise. y.). Dr. Lee} Holy Scripture that it was by the agency of the 
thinks that Davison “exhibits too great reserve in | Spirit of God that the prophets received the Di- 
the application of this important principle’? (On|vine communication. ‘Thus, on the appointment 
Jnspiration, Lect. iv.). He considers it to be of | of the seventy elders, “ The’ Lord said, I will take 
universal application; and upon it he founds the }of the Spirit which is upon thee, and will put it 
doctrine of the ‘double sense of prophecy,’? ac-|upon them. .... And the Lord... took of 
cording to which a prediction is fulfilled in two or|the Spirit that was upon him, and gave it unto 
even more distinct but analogous subjéets: first in | the seventy elders; and it came to pass that when 
type, then in antitype; and after that perhaps |the Spirit rested upon them, they prophesied and 
awaits a still further and more complete fulfillment. |did not cease... . . And Moses said, Would 
This view of the fulfillment of prophecy seems | God that all the Lord's people were prophets, and 
necessary for the explanation of our Lord's predic- | that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them” 
tion on the mount, relating at once to the fall of |(Num. xi. 17, 25. 29). Mere we see that what 
Jerusalem and to the end of the Christian dis- | made the seventy prophesy, was their being endued 
pensation. It is on this principle that Pearson | with the Lord’s Spirit by the Lord Himself. So 
writes: ‘¢ Many are the prophecies which concern {it is the Spirit of the Lord which made Saul (1 
Him, many the promises which are made of {lim;;Sam. x. 6) and his messengers (1 Sam. xix. 20) 
but yet some of them very obscure. . . . .|prophesy. And thus St. Peter assures us that 
Wheresoever He is spoken of as the Anointed, it |‘ prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
may well be fist understood of some other per-|man, but holy men of God spake, moved (pepdu- 
son; except one place in Daniel, where Messiah | evo) by the Holy Ghost’? (2 Pet. i. 21), while 
is foretold ‘to be cut off’’’ (On the Creed, Art. | false prophets are described as those “who speak a 
IL.). Vision of their own heart. and not out of the mouth 
Whether it can be proved by an investigation |of the Lord’ (Jer. xxiii. 16), “who prophesy out 
of Joly Scripture, that this relation between |of their own hearts, . . who follow their own 
Divine announcements for the future and certain | spirit, and have seen nothing’? (Ez. xiii. 2, 3).¢ 
present events does so exist as to constitute a law, | The prophet held an intermediate position in com- 
and whether, if the law is proved to exist, it is of | munication between God and man. God commu- 
universal, or only of partial application, we do not | nicated with him by his Spirit, and he, having 
pause to determine. But it is manifest that the | received this communication, was ‘the spokes- 
existence of a primary sense cannot exclude the|man”’ of God to man (ef. Ex. vii. 1 and iv. 16). 
possibility of a secondary sense. The question, | But the means by which the Divine Spirit commu- 
therefore, really is, whether the prophecies are | nicated with the human spirit, and the conditions 
applicable to Christ: if. they are so applicable, the }of the human spirit under which the Divine 
previous application of each of them to some his- | communications were received, have not been 
torical event would not invalidate the proof that} clearly declared to us. They are, however, indi- 
they were designed as a whole to find their full} cated. On the occasion of the sedition of Miriam 
completion in I]im. Nay, even if it could be jand Aaron, we read, “And the Lord said, Hear 
shown that the prophets had in their thoughts |now my words: If there he a prophet among you, 
nothing beyond the primary completion of their | I the Lord will make myself known unto him in a 
words (a thing which we at present Jeave undeter- | vision, and will speak unto him ina dream. My 
mined), no inference could thence be drawn against | servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine 
their secondary application; for such an inference | house: with him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
would assume, what no believer in inspiration will |even apparently, and not in dark speeches, and the 
grant, viz., that the prophets are the sole authors |similitude of the Lord shall he behold” (Num. 
of their prophecies. ‘The rule, Nihil in scripto| xii. 6-8). Here we have an exhaustive division 
quad non prius in scriptore, is sound; but, the} of the different ways in which the revelations of 
question is, who is to be regarded as the true au- | God are made to man. 1. Direct declaration and 
thor of the prophecies — the human instrument or | manifestation, “I will speak mouth to mouth, ap- 
the Divine Author? (See Hengstenberg, Chris-| parently, and the similitude of the Lord shall he 
tology, Appendix VI., p. 433.) behold.” 2. Vision. g. Dream. It is indicated 
4. Miraculous character. — It is probable that | that, at least at this time, the vision and the 
his lies at the root of the many and various efforts | dream were the special means of conveying a reve- 
made to disprove the predictive power of the |lation to a prophet, while the higher form of direct 
prophets. There is no question that if miracles | declaration and manifestation was reserved for the 
are, either physically or morally, impossible, then ' more highly favored Moses.® Joel’s prophecy ap- 








follows: “1. All the other prophets saw the proph- 
ecy in a dream or in a vision, but our Rabbi Moses 
saw it whilst awake. 2. ‘To all the other prophets if 
was revealed through the medium of an angel, and 
therefore they saw that which tacy saw in an alle 
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@ Hence the emphatic declarations of the Great 
®rophet of the Church that he did not speak of LHim- 
wlf (John vii. 17, &ce.). 

6 Maimonides has drawn out the points in which 
bKiooes is considered superior to all other prophets as 
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pears to make the same division, * Your old men' yera:, onoly dxavta’ Gore wal wpd ris eabd- 
shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see gews xavrevdey yvapi(e tov pdyriw nal tds 
visions,’ these being the two methods in which) rpopjrny (//om. xxix. in Epist. ad Corinth.). At 
the promise, your sons and vour daughters shall | the same time, while drawing the distinction 
prophesy,” are to be carried ont Gi. 28). And of sharply between heathen soothsaying and Mon- 
Daniel we are told that «he had understanding in’ tanist: prophesying on the one side, and Hebrew 
all visions and dreams ** (Dan. i. 17). Can these: prophecy on the other, the Fathers use expressions 
phases of the prophetic state be distinguished from so strong as almost to represent the Prophets to 
each other? and in what did they consist ? _ be passive instruments acted on by the Spirit of 
According to the theory of Philo and the Alex-'God. Thus it is that they describe them as 
andrian school, the prophet was ina state of entire musical instruments, — the pipe (Athenagoras, Leg. 
unconsciousness at the time that he was under the pro Christianis, ¢c. ix.; Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad 
influence of Divine inspiration, «for the human: Gent. ¢. i.), the lyre (Justin Martyr, Cohort. aa 
understanding,” says Philo, + takes its departure on | Grae. ¢. viii: Ephraem Syr. Rhythm. wix.: 
the arrival or the Divine Spirit, and, on the removal; Chrysostom, Ad Pop. Antioch. Hom. i. t. ii.); of 
of the latter, again returns to its home, for the’ as pens (St. Greg. Magn. Pref. in Mor. in Job). 
mortal must not dwell with the immortal’? ( Quais| Expressions such as these (many of which are 
Ror. Div. Her. toi. po 511). Balaam is deseribed | quoted by Dr. Lee, Appendix G.) must be set against 
by him as an unconscious instrument through | the passages which were directed against the Mon- 
whom God spohe (Me Vita Mosis, lib. I. t. ii. p.| tanists. Nevertheless, there is a very appreciable 
124). Josephus makes Balaani excuse himself to | difference between their view and that of ‘Tertullian 
Balak on the same principle: « When the Spirit of jand Philo. Which is most in accordance with the 
God seizes us, [t utters whatsoever sounds and words | indications of Holy Scripture ? 
It pleases, without any knowledge on our part, It does not seem possible to draw any very 
~ 6 - © for when It has come into us, there is” cise distinetion between the prophetic “ dream" 
nothing in us whieh remains our own" (.ttiq. iv. and the prophetic “ vision.” In the case of Abrahan 
6, $5. te i. p. 216%. This theory identifies Jewish | (Gen. xv. 1) and of Daniel (Dan. vii. 1), they seem 
propheey in all essential points with the heathen | to melt into each other. In both, the external 
uavTiKy, or divination, as distinct from apopntea, | Senses are at rest, reflection is quiescent, and intu- 
or interpretation. Montanism adopted the same} ition energizes. The action of the ordinary facul- 
view: + Defendimus, in eausa nove prophetia, | ties is suspended in the one case by natural, in the 
gratie exstasin, id est amentiam, convenire. In| other supernatural or extraordinary causes. (See 
spiritu enim homo eonstitutus, presertim eum glo-; Lee, /nspiration, p. 173.) The state into which 
riam Dei conspicit, vel cum per ipsum) Deus loqui- | the prophet was, occasionally, at least, thrown by 
tur, necesse est excidat sensu, obuimbratus. scilicet | the eestaey, or vision, or trance, is described poet- 
virtute divina, de quo inter nos et Psvehicos teath- | ieally in the Book of Job (iv. 13-16, xxxiii. 15) 
olicos) quastio est (Tertullian, ade. Vareron. {and more plainly in the Book of Daniel. In the 
iv. 22). Aceording to the belief, then, of the! ease of Daniel, we find first a deep sleep (viii. 18, 
heathen, of the Alexandrian Jews, and of the Mon- |x. 9) accompanied by terror (viii. 17, x. 8). Then 
tanists, the vision of the prophet was seen while hej; he is raised upright (viii. 18) on his hands and 
was ina state of eestatie unconsciousness, and the; knees, and then on his feet (x. 10, 11). He then 
enunciation of the vision was made by him in the; reeeives the Divine revelation (viii. 19, x. 12). 
same state. ‘Lhe Fathers of the Chareh oppesed the | After which he falls to the ground in a swoon (t. 
Montanist theory with great unanimity. In Euse-115, 17); he is faint, sick, and astonished (viii. 27). 
bius’s History (v. 17) we read that Miltindes wrote’ Here, then, is an instance of the ecstatic state; nor 
a book wep) rob ph deity mpophrny ev éxaracer, is it confined to the Old Testament, though we do 
Narelr. St. Jerome writes: © Non loquitur+ not find it in the New Testament accompanied by 
propheta éy éxordce:, ut. Montanus et Vrisea Max-' such violent effects upon the body. At the Trane 
imillaque delirant, sed quod prophetat liber est vis-| figuration, the disciples fell on their face, being 
ionis intelligentis universa quae loquitur * (2?relog. | overpowered by the Divine glory, and were restored, 
in Nahum). And again: “ Neque vero ut Mon-/like Daniel, by the touch of Jesus’s hand. St 
tanus cum insanis feminis somniat, prophetw in| Peter fell into. a trance (%eorvaois) before he re 
eestasi locuti sunt ut nescicrint quid loquerentur, et | ceived his: vision, instructing him as to the admis- 
eum alios erudirent. ipsi ignorarent quid dicerent. "sion of the Gentiles (Acts x. 10, xi. 5). St Panl 
(Prolog. in Msai.). Origen (Centr, Celsam, vii. 4), was ina tranee (ev éxordoct) when he was com- 
and St. Basil (Commentary on Isaiah, Prom. c., manded to devote himself to the conversion of the 
5), contrast. the prophet with the soothsayer, ons Gentiles (Acts xxii. 17), and when he was caught 
the ground of the latter being deprived of his | up into the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 1). St 
senses. St. Chrysostom draws out. the contrast :! John was probably in the same state (dy avedpari) 
Torro yap udvtews Yiov, 7d eLeotnKevat, Td when he received the message to the seven churches 
avdyxnyv owoucver, 7d wOeieOa, Td EAKETAa, (Rev. i. 10). ‘The prophetic trance, then, mnst te 
7d aiperOar Srrep pawduevov. ‘O 5 mpopiitns acknowledged as a Scriptural account of the state 
ovx oltws, GAAG pera Btavoias ynmotons xal-in which the prophets and other inspired per 
cwohpovoions Katacrdcews, Kal eidxs & POcy-! sons, sometimes, at least, received Divine revela- 





gory or enigma, but to Moses it is said: With him. with Moses it was not so, but at any time that he 
will I spenk mouth to mouth (Num. xii. 8) and face! wished for it, the Holy Spirit came upon him; £0 thst 
to face (Ex. xxxiii. 11). 8 All the other prophets! it was not necessary for him to prepare his mind, for 
vere terrified, but with Moses it was not so; and this | he was always ready for it, like the ministering a= 
ts what the Scripture says: Asa man speaketh unto] gels" (Yad Hachazakah, o. vii., Bernard's transl. J 
ass friend (Ex. xxxiii. 11). 4. All the other prophets | 116, quoted by Lee, p. 457). 

wud not prophesy at any time that they wished, but | 
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in the state of dream or ecstasy, but also of the 
direct revelations which are called speaking mouth 
to mouth. The greater part of the Divine communi- 
cations we may suppose to have been thus made to 
the prophets in their waking and ordinary state, 
while the visions were exhibited to them either in 
the state of sleep, or in the state of ecstasy. “ The 
wore ordinary mode through which the word of the 
Lord, as far as we can trace, caine, was through a 
divine impulse given to the prophet’s own thoughts "’ 
(Stanley, p. 426). Hence it follows that, while the 
Fathers in their opposition to Montanism and pavila 
were pushed somewhat too far in their denial of 
the ecstatic state, they were vet perfectly exact in 
their descriptions of the condition under which the 
greater part of the prophetic revelations were re- 
ceived and promulzated. No truer description has 
beeh viven of them than that of Hippolytus, and 
that of St. Basil: Ob yap e& idias durduews 
epOeyyovro, ovdé Arep avrol eBovdAovro Tavita 
éxnputtov, @AAa mpwrov pev bia Tov Adyou 
€sopiCovro dp0ws, émerta 5: dpayatwy mpocdse 
Sdgxovro Ta méAAovta Kadas’ €l0’ ottw Te- 
Teigmevor EACyov TabTa amep avTuis Av udvots 
and Tod Ocod amoxexpuupeva (Hippol. De An- 
lichristo, c. ii). Tas mpoepntevov ai xabapal 
kal Siavyets Yuya; olovel natrontpa yivdueva 
THs Veias evepyeias, THY Eugaow pavny kal 
acuyyutcy Kal oudév éewiBorounervny ek Tav 
mabwy Tis capkos émedeixvuvTo’ magi meéev yap 
wapeott TO “Ayioy Tvedpa (St. Basil, Comm. in 
Lsat. Prowm.). 

Had the prophets a full knowledge of that which 
they predicted? It follows from what we have 
already said that they had not, and could not have. 
They were the ‘ spokesmen”? of God (Ix. vii. 1), 
the “mouth” by which his words were uttered, 
or they were enabled to view, and empowered to 
describe, pictures presented to their spiritual in- 
tuition; but there are ne grounds for believing that, 
contemporaneously with this miracle, there was 
wrought another miracle enlarging the understand- 
ing of the prophet so as to grasp the whole of the 
Divine counsels which he was gazing into, or which 
he was the instrument of enunciating. We should 
not expect it beforehand; and we haye the testi- 
mony of the prophets themselves (Dan. xii. 8; Zech. 
iv. 5), and of St. Peter (1 Pet. i. 10), to the fact 
that they frequently did) uot comprehend then. 
The passage in St. Peter's Epistle is very instrue- 
tive: «Qf which salvation the prophets have in- 
quired and searched diligently, who prophesied of 
the grace that should come unto you: searching 
what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow. Unto whom it was revealed, 
that not unto themselves, but unto us they did 
minister the things, which are now reported unto 
you by them that have preached the gospel unto 
you with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.” 


tions. It would seem to have been of the following 
nature. 

(1.) The bodily senses were closed to external 
objects as in deep sleep. (2.) The reflective and 
discursive faculty was still and mactive.  (3.) The 
spiritual faculty (wvedua) was awakened to the 
highest state of energy. Hence it is that revela- 
tions in trances are described by the prophets as 
‘6 seen’ or ‘heard’? by them, for the spiritual 
faculty energizes by immediate perception on the 
part of the inward sense, not by inference and 
thought. Thus Isaiah seo the Lord silting” 
(Is. vie 1). Zechariah “lifted up his eyes and 
saw” (Zech. ii. 1); “the word of the Lord which 
Micah saw’? (Mic. i. 1); * the wonder which La- 
bakkuk did see"? (Ilab. i. 1). Peter saw heaven 
opened. . . and there came a vvice to him” 
(Acts x.11). Paul was “in a trance, and sie 
Him saying’ (Acts xxii. 18). John & heard a 
great voice . . «and saw seven golden candle- 
sticks’ (Rev. i. 12). Ilence it is, too, that the 
prophets’ visions are unconnected and fragmentary, 
inasmuch as they are not the subject of the reflec- 
tive but of the perceptive faculty. ‘They described 
what they saw and heard, not what they had them- 
selves thought out and systematized.  [lence, too, 
succession in time is disregarded or unnoticed. 
The subjects of the vision being, to the prophets’ 
sight, in juxtaposition or enfolding each other, 
some in the forezround, some in the background, 
are necessarily abstracted from the relations of time. 
Hence, too, the imagery with which the prophetic 
writings are coloured, and the dramatic cast in 
which they are moulded ; these peculiarities result- 
ing, as we have already said, in a necessary obscu- 
rity and difficulty of interpretation. 

But though it must be allowed that Seripture 
language seems to point out the state of dream and 
of trance, or ecstasy, as a condition in which the 
human instrument received the Divine communica- 
tions, it does not follow that all the prophetic rev- 
elations were thus made. We must acknowledve 
the state of trance in such passayes as Is. vi. 
(called ordinarily the vision of Isaiah), as Hz. i. 
(called the vision of Ezekiel), as Dan. vii., vili., x., 
xi., xii. (called the visions of Daniel), as Zech.i., 
iv., V., Vi. (called the visions of Zechariah), as Acts 
x. (called the vision of St. Peter), as 2 Cor. xii. 
(called the vision of St. Paul), and similar in- 
stances, which are indicated by the languave used. 
But it does not seem true to say, with Hlengsten- 
bery, that “the difference between these prophecies 
and the rest is a vanishing one, and if we but pos- 
sess the power and the ability to look more deeply 
into them, the marks of the vision may be 
discerned” (Christology, vol. iv. p. 417).4 St. 
Paul distinguishes “ revelations’ from ‘ visions ”* 
(2 Cor. xii. 1). In the books of Moses * speak- 
ing mouth to mouth "’ is contrasted with visions 
and dreams’? (Num. xii. 8). It is true that in 
this last-quoted passage, “visions and dreaws "’ 
alone appear to be attributed to the prophet. while| [t is here declared (1) that the Holy Ghost through 
“¢ speaking mouth to mouth ’’ is reserved for Moses.; the prophet, or the prophet by the Holy Ghost, 
But when Moses was dead, the cause of this difter-i testified of Christ’s sufferings and ascension, and 
ence would cease. During the era of prophecy there] of the institution of Christianity; (2) that after 
were none nearer to God, none with whom Ile} having uttered predictions on those subjects, the 
would, we may suppose, communicate more openly; minds of the prophets occupied themselves in search- 
than the prophets. We should expect, then, that} ing into the full meaning of the words that they 
they would be the recipients, not only of visions| had uttered; (3) that they were then divinely in- 
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@ This view is advocated also by Velthusen (De op-| die guttlichen Bucher dis A. B.), Tholuck (Die Pro 
Gra rerum futurarumn descriptione), Jahn (Einletl. in] pheten und thre Weissagungen). 
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formed that their predictions were not to find their| the time that it is delivered, and until its fulfill 
completion until the last days, and that they them-| ment, a part; after it has been fulfilled, an evidence. 
selves were instruments for declaring good things| St. Peter (Ep. 2, i. 19) describes it as “a light 
that should come not to their own but to a future] shining in a dark place,” or “a taper glimmering 
veneration. ‘This is exactly what the prophetic | where there is nothing to reflect its rays,” that is, 
tate above described would lead us to expect.| throwing some light, but only a feeble light ax 
While the Divine communication is being received, | compared with what is shed from the Gospel his- 





the human instrument is simply passive. He sees 
or hears by his spiritua)] intuition or perception, 
and declares what he has seen or heard. Then 
the reflective faculty which had been quiescent but 
hever so overpowered as to be destroyed, awakens 
to the consideration of the messave or vision re- 
ceived, and it: strives carnestly to understand it, 
and more especially to Jook at the revelation as 7 
instead of out of time. The result is failure: but 
this failure is softened by the Divine intimation 
that the time is not yet.¢ The two questiotis, 
What did the prophet understand by this propheey ? 
and, What was the meaning of this propheey ? are 
totally different in the estimation of every one 
Who believes that © the Holy Ghost spake by the 
Prophets.” or who considers it possible that he did 
80 speak.! 

Vo INTERPRETATION OF PREDICTIVE PRropi- 
ECY. — We have only space for a few rules, deduced 
from the account which we have given of the nature 
of propheey. ‘They are, (1.) Interpose distances of 
time aceording as history may show them t& be 
necessiry With respect to the past, or inference may 
show them to be likely in respect to the future, 
because, as we have seen, the prophetic visions are 
abstracted from relations in time.  (2.) Distinenish 
the form from the idea. Thus Isaiah (xi. 15) rep- 
resents the @/ecr of the removal of all obstacles from 
before God's people in’ the form of the Lord's 
destroying the tongue of the Egyptian sea, and 
giniting the river into seven streams. (3.) Distin- 
guish in like manner figure from what is represented 
by it, e.g. in the verse previous to that quoted. 
do not understand literally, «+ They shall My upon 
the shoulders of the Philistines? (Is. xt. 14). (4.) 
Make allowance for the jimagery of the prophetic 
visions, and for the poetical diction in whieh they 
are expressed. (5.) In respect to things past, in- 
terpret by the apparent meaning, cheeked by refer- 
ence to events: ino respect to things future, inter- 
pret by the apparent meaning, cheeked by reference 
to the analogy of the faith. (6.) Interpret. aeeord- 
ing to the principle which may be deduced from 
the examples of visions explained in the Old Testa- 
ment. (7.) Interpret according to the principle 
whieh may be deduced from the examples of proph- 
ecies interpreted in the New ‘Testament. 

VI. Use or Proriuney.— Predictive propheey 
is at once a part and an evidence of revelation: at 


« See Keble, Christian Year, 18th S. aft. Trin., and 
Lee, Inspiration, p. 210. 
bit is on this principle rather than as jit is ex- 
plained by Dro M’Caul (Ards ¢(o Faith) that. the 
prophecy of Ilosea xi. Lis to be interpreted. Hosea, 
we may well believe, understood in his own words no 
more than a reference co the historical fet that the 
children of Israel eamyg out of Egypt. But Tlosea was 
not the author of the prophecy — he was the instru- 
ment by which it was promulgated = The Iloly Spirit 
Intended something further — and what this something 
was {Te informs us by the Evangelist St. Matthew 
‘Matt. i) 15). 
el out of Egypt and of Christ's return from Egypt 
ppear to Professor Jowett so distinct that the refer- 


a» 


The two facts of the Israelites being: 


tory. ‘To this light, feeble as it is, you do well,’ 
savs the Apostle, “to take heed.’? And be warns 
them uot to be offended at the feebleness of the 
i light, because it is of the nature of prophecy until 
‘its fulfillment — (in the case of Messianic predic- 
tions, of which he is speaking. described as “ until 
the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your 
hearts'’)—-to shed only a feeble tight. Nay, he 
. continues, even the prophets could not themselves 
interpret its meaning,¢ “for the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man," t. e. the 
prophets were not the authors of their predictions, 
|-*hut holy men of old spake by the impalse 
. (pepdpevor) of the Holy Ghost.”’ This, then, was 
the use of prophecy before its fulfillment, — to act 
jas a feeble light in the midst of darkness, which it 
did not dispel, but through which it threw its rays 
in such a way as to enable a trne-hearted believer 
to direct his steps and guide his anticipations (cf. 
Acts xiii. 27). But after fulfillment, St. Peter saya, 
the word of prophecy’? becomes “ mcre sure” 
than it was before, that is, it is no longer xerely 
a feeble light to guide, but it is a firm ground of 
confidence, aud, combined with the apostolic testi- 
mony, serves as a trustworthy evidence of the faith; 
so trustworthy, that even after he and his brother 
Apostles are dead, those whom he addressed will 
feel secure that they “had not followed cunningly 
devised fables,’ but the truth. 


As an evidence, fulfilled prophecy is as satisfac- 
tory as anything can be, for who can know the 
future except the Ruler who disposes future events; 
{and from whom can come prediction except from 
Himewho knows the future? After all that has 
been said and unsaid, prophecy and miracles, each 
resting on their own evideuce, waust always be the 
chief and direct evidences of the truth of the Divine 
character of a religion. Where they exist, a Divine 
power is proved. Nevertheless, they should never 
he rested on alone, but in combination with the 
eeneral character of the whole scheme to which 
they belong. Its miracles, its prophecies, its morals, 
its propavation, and its adaptation to human needs, 
are the chief evidences of Christianity. None of 
these must be taken separately. ‘The fact of their 
conspiring together is the strongest evidence of all. 
That one object with which predictions are delivered 
is to serve in an after ave as an evidence on which 
faith may reasonably rest, is stated by our Lord 





ence by St. Matthew to the Prophet is to him inex- 
plicable except on the hypothesis of a mistake on the 
part of the Evangelist (see Jowett's Essay on the In- 
terpretation of Scripture), A deeper insight into Serip- 
ture shows that the Jewish people themselves, their 
history, their ritual, their government, all present one 
grand prophecy of the future Redeemer " (Lee, p- 101} 
Consequently Israel” is one of the forms naturally 
taken in the prophetic vision by the idea “ Messiah.” 

¢ This is a more probable meaning of thé words 
dias émtAvioews ov yivetat than that given by Pearson 
(On the Creed, art. i. p 17, ed. Burton), “thst 20 
prophecy did so proceed from the prophet that he of 
himself or by his own instinct did open his mouth le 
prophesy.” 
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Himself: “ And now [ have told you before it come 
to pass, that when it 1s come to pass ye might be- 
tzeve’’ (John xiv. 29). 

VIT. DEVELOPMENT, oF Messianic PRropu- 
ECY. — Prediction, in the shape of promise and 
threatening, begins with the Book of Genesis. Im- 
mediately upon the Tall, hopes of recovery and sal- 
vation are held out, but the manner in which this 
salvation is to be effected is left altogether indefinite. 
All that is at first declared is that it shall come 
through a child of woman (Gren. iii, 15). By de- 
grees the area is limited: it is to come through the 
family of Shem (Gen. ix. 26), through the family 
of Abraham (Gen. xii. 3), of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 18), 
of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 14), of Judah (Gen. xlix. 10). 
Balaam seems to say that it will be wroucht by a 
warlike Israelitish King (Num. xxiv. 17); Jacob, 
by a peaceful Ruler of the earth (Gen. xlix. 10); 
Moses, by a Prophet like himself, i. ¢e. a revealer 
of a new religious dispensation (Deut. xviii. 15). 
Nathan’s announcement (2 Sam. vii. 16) deter- 
mines further that the salvation is to come through 
the house of David, and through a descendant of 
David who shall be himself a king. ‘This promise is 
developed by David himself in the Messianic Psalms. 
Pss. xviii. and lxi. are founded on the promise 
communicated by Nathan, and do not go beyond 
the announcement made by Nathan. The same 
may be said of Ps. Ixxxix., which was composed by 
a later writer. ss. ii. and cx. rest upon the same 
promise as their foundation, but add new features 
to it. The Son of David is to be the Son of God 
(ii. 7), the anointed of the Lord (ii. 2), not only 
the King of Zion (ii. 6, cx. 1), but the inheritor 
and lord of the whole earth (ii. 8, cx. 6), and, be- 
sides this, a Priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chisedek (cx. 4). At the same time he is, as 
typified by his progenitor, to be full of suffering and 
affliction (ss. xxii., Ixxi., cii., cix.): brought down 
to the grave, yet raised to life without seeing cor- 
ruption (Ps. xvi.). In Pss. xlv., Ixxit., the sons of 
Korah and Solomon describe his peaceful reign. 


Between Solomon and Hezekiah intervened some | 


200 years, during which the voice of prophecy was 
silent. The Messianic conception entertained at 
this time by the Jews might have been that of a 
King of the royal house of David who would ar ise, 
and eather under his peaceful sceptre his own people 
and strangers. Sufficient allusion to his propheti- 
eal and priestly offices had been made to create 
thoughtful consideration, but as yet there was no 
clear delineation of him in these characters. It 
was reserved for the Prophets to bring out these 
features more distinctly. ‘The sixteen Prophets 
may be divided into four groups: the Prophets of 
the Northern Kingdom, — Hosea, Amos, Joel, 


a@ The modern Jews, in opposition to their ancient 
exposition, have been driven to a non-Messianic inter- 
pretation of Is. Hii. Among Christians the non-Mes- 
siavic interpretation commenced with Grotius. He 
applies the chapter to Jeremiah. According to Doeder- 
lein, Schuster, Stephani, Eichhorn, Rosenmiller, ILit- 
zig, Mendewerk, Koster (after the Jewish expositors, 
Jarchi, Aben-Kzra, Kimchi, Abarbanel, Lipmann), the 
subject of the prophecy is the Israelitish people. Ac- 
cording to Eckermann, Bwald, Bleek, it is the ideal 
Israetitish people. According to Paulus, Anmion, 
Maurer, Thenius, Knobel, it is the godly portion of 
the Israelitish people. According to De Wette, Gese- 
nius, Schenkel, Umbreit, Hofinaun, itis the prophetical 
yody. Augusti refers it to king Uaziah ; Konynenburg 
and Bahrdt to Uezkiah ; Stiiudlin to Isaiah himself; 
Bolten to the house of David. Ewald thinks that no 
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Jonah; the Prophets of the Southern Kingdom, — 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Habak 
kuk, Zephaniah; the Prophets of the Captivity, — 
Izekiel and Daniel; the Prophets of the Return, — 
Iluygai, Zechariah, Malachi. In this vreat period 
of pruphetism there is no longer any chronological 
development of Messianic Prophecy, as in the earlier 
period previous to Solomon. Each prophet adds a 
feature, one more, another less clearly: combine 
the features, and we have the portrait; but it does 
not grow gradually and perceptibly under the hands 
of the several artists. Ilere, therefore, the task of 
tracing the chronological progress of the revelation 
of the Messiah comes to an end: its culminating 
point is found in the prophecy contained in Is. Hii. 
13-15, and liti. We here read that there should 
be «a Servant of God, lowly and despised, full of 
grief and suffering, oppressed, condemned as a male- 
factor, and put to death. But his sufferings, it is 
said, are not for his own sake, for he had never 
been guilty of fraud or violence: they are spon- 
taneously taken, patiently borne, vicarious in their 
character; and, by God's appointment, they have 
an atoning, reconciling, and justifying efficacy. The 
result of his sacrificial offuriny is to be his exaltation 
and triumph. By the path of humiliation and 
expiatory suttering he is to reach that state of glory 
foreshown by David and Solomon. The prophetic 
character of the Messiah is drawn out by Isaiah in 
other parts of his book as the atoning work here. 
By the time of Iezekiah therefore (for [lengsten- 
berg, Christology, vol. ii, has satisfactorily dis- 
proved the theory of a Deutero-[saiah of the days 
of the Captivity) the portrait of the @eavOpwmros — 
at once King, Priest, Prophet, and Redeciner — wag 
drawn in all its essential features.¢ ‘The contem- 
porary and Jater Prophets (ef. Mic. v. 2; Dan. vii. 
Y; Zech. vi. 13: Mal. iv. 2) added some particulars 
nel fetal, and so the conception was left to await 
its realization after an interval of some 400 years 
from the date of the last Hebrew Prophet. 

It is the opinion of ]lengstenberg (Christology, 
i. 230) and of Pusey (Jfinor Pr ophets, Part i. 
fitrod.) that the writings of the Minor Prophets 
are chronoloyically placed. Accordingly, the for- 
mer arranges the list of the Prophets as follows: 
Ilosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Isaiah 
(“the principal prophetical figure in the first or 
Assyrian period of canonical prophetism’”), } Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah (the principal 
prophetical figure in the second or Babylonian pe- 
riod of canonical prophetism ’’), Mzekiel, Daniel, 
Hageai, Zechariah, Malachi. Calnet (Dict. Bibl. 
s. v. Prophet ’’) as follows: Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, 


Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Joel, 
Daniel, Lzekiel, Habakkuk, Obadiah,? Haggai, 


historical person was intended, but that the author 
of the chapter has misicd his readers by inserting a 
passage from an older book, in whieh a martyr wag 
spoken of. © This,” he says, © quite spontineously 
suggested itself, and hag impressed itself on his mind 
more and more; and he thinks that © controversy 
on chap. lili. will never cease until this truth is ac- 
knowledged ” (Propheten, ti. 8S. 407). UWengstenborg 
gives the following list of German commentators who 
have maintained the Messianic explanation: -Dathe, 
Hensler, Kocher, Koppe, Michaclis, Schmieder, Storr, 
ILansi, Kriger, Jann, Steudel, Sack, Reinke, Tholuck, 
Ilivernick; Stier. Henystenberg’s own exposition, and 
criticism of the expositions of others, is well worth 
consultation (Christology, vel. ii.). 

» Obadiuh is generally considered to have lived ats 
later dato than is compatible with a chronologicul ar 
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Zechariah, Malachi. Dr. Stanley (Zect. xix.) in| Lips. 1757. John Smith, Select Discourses: Os 
the following order: Joel, Jonah, Hosea, Amos, | Prophecy, p. 179, Lond. 1821, and prefixed in 
Istiah, Micah, Nahum, Zechariah, Zephaniah, | Latin to Le Clere's Commentary, Amst. 1731. 
Habakkuk, Obadiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, |Lowth, De Sacra Poest Hebraorum, Oxon. 182], 
Daniel, Haggai. Zechariah, Malachi. Whence it {and translated by Gregory, Lond. 1835. Davison, 
appears that Dr. Stanley recognizes two Isaiahs | Jescourses on Prophecy, Oxf. 1839. Butler, Anal- 
aud two Zechariahs, unless “the author of Is. xl-jogy of Religion, Oxf. 1849. Horsley, Biblical 
Ixvi. is regarded as the older Isaiah transported | Criticism, Lond. 1820. Horne, Jntruduction to 
into astyle and pcsition later than his own time” | //oly Scripture, ec. iv. § 3, Lond. 1828. Van Mil- 
(p. 425). dert, Boyle Lectures, S. xxii., Lond. 1831. Eich 
VII. Propurts or tHe NEw TrsTAMENT. |horn, Je Hebraischen Propheten, Gitting. 1816 
— So far as their predictive powers are concerned, | Knobel, Der Prophetismus der Hebraer, Bresl. 
the Old ‘Testament. prophets tind their New Testa- | 1837. Koster, Die Propheten des A. und N. T., 
ment counterpart in the writer of the Apocalypse , Leipz. 1838. Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten 
[RiveLation or Sr. Joux; Anticiumuisr]: | Bundes, Stuttg. 1840. Hofmann, MWeissagung und 
but in their general character, as specially illumined | Evfillung im A. und N. T., Nordl. 1841. Heng- 
revealers of God's will, their counterpart will rather | stenberg, Claristology of the Old Testament, in T. 
be found, first in the Great Prophet of the Chureh, | T. Clark’s Translation, Edinb. 1854.  Fairbaim, 
and his forerunner John the Baptist, and next in | Prophecy, ts Nature, Functions, and Interpreta- 
all those persons who were endowed with the | @en, Edinb. 1856. Lee, Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
extraordinary vifts of the Spirit in the Apostolic | ture, Lond. 1857. Oechler, art. Prophetenthum des 
ave, the speakers with tongues and the interpre- | A. 7. in Herzog’s Ieal-Encyklopddie, Goth. 1860. 
ters of tongues, the prophets and the discerners | Pusey, The Winer Prophets, Oxf. 1861. Aids to 
of spirits, the teachers and workers of miracles | Faith, art. “ Prophecy” and « Inspiration,” Lond. 
(1 Cor. xt. 10, 28). The connecting link between 1861. RK. Payne Smith, Messianic Interprea 
the ©. ‘P. prophet and the speaker with tongues ; lon of the Prophecies of Isaiah, Oxf. 1862. Dre 
is the state of eestasy in which the former at: vidson, /ntroduction to the Old Testament, ii. 422, 
times received his visions and in which the latter |“ On Prophecy,” Lond. 1862. Stanley, Lectures 
uttered his words. ‘Fhe O. ‘T. prophet, however, | on the Jewish Church, Lond. 1863. F. M. 
was his own interpreter: he did not speak in the;  * A few other works may be added to the pre- 
state of eestasy: he saw his visions in the ecestatie | ceding list. Umbreit, Die Propheten des A. Test. 
and declared them in the ordinary state. The N. | dite dltesten u. wiirdigsten Volksredner, in the Stu- 
T. diseerner of spirits has his prototype in such as idien ue Avritiken for 1833, pp. 1043-1036. Hiiver- 
Miecaiah the son of Inilah (1K. xxii. 22), the worker | nick, Vorlesungen ib. die Theol. des A. Test. 
of miracles in Elijah and Elisha, the teacher in each (1848), pp. 145-175. J. L. Saalschittz, Dus Mosa- 
and all of the prophets. The prophets of the N. ‘TP. | ische Recht, 1. 128 ff. A. Tholuck, Die Prophetes 
represented their namesakes of the O. T. as being iu. thre Weissagungen (1861), and Theol. Encycb- 
expounders of Divine truth and interpreters of the ‘pada, transl. by Prof. E. A. Park in the Bibl 
Divine will to their auditors. Sacra, i. 361 fh. R. Hasse, Geschichte des A. 
That predictive powers did occasionally exist in ; Dundes, especially pp. 93-211. K. F. Keil, Lehr. 
the N. T. prophets is proved by the ease of Agabus | buch der Lind. im dus A. Test., pp. 188-316 (1859). 
(Acts xi. 28), but this was not their characteristic. | Fr. Bleek, /inleitung in das A. Test., pp. 409 
They were not an order, like apostles, bishops or ;61L (1860). Fronmiiller, Propheten, in Zellet's 
presbyters, and deacons, but they were men or; Bibl. Worterbuch, ii. 284-292 (an excellent sum- 
women (Acts xxi. 9) who had the ydpisua mpog- mary). EF. D. Maurice, Prophets and Kings of 
nrefas vouchsafed them. If men, they might at {the Old) Test. (2d ed. Bost. 1853). M. Stuart, 
the same time be apostles (1 Cor. xiv.); and there | //ints on the Interpretation of Prophecy (Andover, 
was nothing to hinder the different yapiouata of , 1844). Prof. E. P. Barrows, The Element of Time 
wisdom, knowledge, faith. teaching, miracles, proph- | ae Prophecy, in the Bibl Sacra, xii. 789-821. 
ecy, discernment, tongues, and interpretation (1 | Isaac Taylor, The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, pp 
Cor. xii.) being all accumulated on one person, and | 239-354 (N. Y. 1862). Dr. Thomas Amold, 7 
this person might or might not be a presbyter. St. | Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy, with 
Paul describes propheey as being effective for the; Notes and two Appendices, in his Works, i. 873- 
eonversion, apparently the sudden and immediate | 456 (Lond. 1845). 
conversion, of unbelievers (1 Cor. xiv. 24), and for} For works more especially on the Messianie 
the instruction and consolation of believers (/bid. Prophecies, see the literature under MEssL 
31). ‘This shows its nature. It was a spiritnal gift !(Amer. ed.). For Commentaries on particular 
which enabled men to understand and to teach the | prophets see their names in the Dictionary.  H. 
truths of Christianity, especially as veiled in the! * PROPHETS, SCHOOLS OF THE. 
is heaenea and to nek a warn ie oi [ProruErs, p. 2592 £.] 
‘hority and eflect greater than human (see Locke, 7 
Par eine note on | Cor, xii, and eee and | PROSELYTES (©™)32: poohAvtol, : 
Howson, 1.461). The prophets of the N. ‘T. were su- Chr. xxii. 2, &e.; yei@pat, Ex. xii. 19: Proselyti). 
pernaturally-illuminated expounders and preachers. | The Hebrew word thus translated is in the A. ¥. 
S. Aueustinus, De Ciritate Dei, lib. xviii. e. commonly rendered “stranger " (Gen. xv. 18, Ex. 
xxvii. cf seg., Op. tom. vii. p. 508, Paris, 1685. i 22, Is. v. 17, &e.). The LXX., as above, com- 
J. G. Carpzovius, /ntrod, ad Libros Canonicos, | mouly gives the equivalent in meaning (xpoofAv 

















rangement of the canon, in consequence of his refer- ‘his prophecy (Hengstenberg), or the words which, 8 
ence to the capture of Jerusalem. But such an infer- , translated by the A. V., are a remonstrance a8 to the 
ence is not necessary, for the prophet might have «past, may be really but an imperative as to the futar 
vbrown biwself in imagination forward to the date of | (Pusey ). 
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rot ard ToD mpocednAvOdvar Kav; Kal Pirodew 
rodtrela, Philo and Suidas, s, v.), but sometimes 
substitutes a Hellenized form (yedépas) of the .Ara- 


maic form S72. In the N. T. the A. V. has 


taken the word in a more restricted meaning, and 
translated it accordingly (Matt. xxiii. 15, Acts il. 
10, vi. 5). 

The existence, through all stages of the history 
of the Israelites, of a body of men, not of the same 
race, but holding the same faith and adopting the 
same ritual, is a fact which, from its very nature, 
requires to be dealt with historically. To start 
with the technical distinctions and reculations of 
the later Rabbis is to invert the natural order, and 
leads to inevitable confusion. It is proposed accord- 
ingly to consider the condition of the proselytes of 
Israel in the five yreat periods into which the his- 
tory of the people divides itself, namely, (f.) the age 
of the patriarchs; (IL.) from the Exodus to the 
commencement of the monarchy; (L1L.) the period 
of the monarchy; ([V.) frum the Babylonian cap- 
tivity to the destruction of Jerusalem; (V.) from 
the destruction of Jerusalem downwards. 

I. The position of the family of Israel as a dis- 
tinct nation, with a special relivious character, ap- 
pears at a very early period to have exercised a 
power of attraction over neighboring races. ‘The 
slaves and soldiers of the tribe of which Abraham 
was the head (Gen. xvii. 27), who were included 
with him in the covenant of circumcision, can 
hardly perhaps be classed as proselytes in the later 
sense. ‘The case of the Shechemites, however (Cen. 
xxxiv.), presents a more distinct instance. ‘The con- | 
verts are swayed purtly by passion, partly by inter-' 
est. The sons of Jacob then, as afterwards, require | 
circumcision as an indispensable condition (Gen. 
xxxiv. 14). This, and apparently this only, was 
required of proselytes in the pre-Mosaic period. 

Il. The life of Israel under the Law, from the 
very first, presupposes and provides for the incorpo- 
ration of men of other races. ‘The “mixed multi- | 
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placed under the special protection of the Law (Deut. 
x. 18). He is to share in the right of gleaning 
(Lev. xix. 10), is placed in the same category as the 
fatherless and the widow (Deut. xxiv. 17, 19, xxvi. 
12. xxvii. 19), is joined with the Levite as entitled 
to the tithe of every third year’s produce (Deut. 
xiv. 29, xxvi. 12). Among the proselytes of this 
period the Kinrrks, who under Hopab accom 
panied the Israelites in their wanderings, and ulti 
mately settled in Canaan, were probably the most 
conspicuous (Judg. i. 16). The presence of the 
class was recognized in the solemn declaration of 
blessings and curses from [hal and Gerizim (Josh. 
vill. 33). 

The period after the conquest of Canaan was not 
favorable to the admission of proselytes. ‘The people 
had no strong faith, no commanding position. The 
Gibeonites (Josh. ix.) furnish the only instance of 
a conversion, and their condition is rather that of 
slaves compelled to conform than of free proselytes. 
[NETIINIM. | 

HI. With the monarchy, and the consequent 
fame and influence of the people, there was more 
to attract strag¢lers from the neighboring nations, 
and we meet accordingly with many names which 
suggest the presence of men of another race con- 
forming to the faith of Israel. Doeg the [:domite 
(L Sam. xxi. 7), Uriah the Iittite (2 Sam. xi. 3), 
Araunah the Jebusite (2 Sam. xxiv. 23), Zelek the 
Ammonite (2 Sam. xxiii. 37), Ithmah the Moabite 
(1 Chr. xi. 46) — these two, in spite of an express 
law to the contrary (Deut. xxiii. 3) —and at a later 
period Shebna the seribe (probably, comp. Alexan- 
der on Is. xxii. 15), and Ebed-Melech the Ethio- 
pian (Jer. xxxviii. 7), are examples that such pros- 
elytes might rise even to high otlices about the 
person of the king. ‘Phe Cinemeriires and PE- 
LETIITES consisted probably of foreigners who had 
been attracted to the service of David, and were 
content for it to adopt the religion of their master 
(Ewald, Gesch. i. 330, iii. 183). The vision in Ps 
Ixxxvii. of a time in which men of Tyre, Egypt, 


tude” of Ix. xii. 38 implies the presence of prose-! Ethiopia, Philistia, should all be registered among 


lytes more or less complete. It is recognized in the 
earliest rules for the celebration of the Passover (Ix. 
xii. 19). The “stranger”’ of this and other laws 
in the A. V. answers to the word which distinctly 
means ‘proselyte,” and is so translated in the 
LXX., and the prominence of the class may be es- 
timated by the frequency with which the word re- 
curs: 9 times in Mxodus, 20 in Leviticus, 11 iu 
Numbers, 19 in Deuteronomy. The laws clearly 
point to the position of a convert. The stranger” 
is bound by the law of the Sabbath (Ix. xx. 10, xxiii. 
12; Deut. v. L4). Circumcision is the condition 
of any fellowship with him (Ix. xii. £8; Num. ix. 
14). Ife is to he present at the Passover (ex. xii. 
19), the Feast of Weeks (Deut. xvi. 11), the Feast 
of Tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 14), the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev. xvi. 29). The laws of prohibited mar- 
riaves (Lev. xviii. 26) and abstinence from blood 
(Lev. xvii. 10) are binding upon him. He is liable 
to the same punishment for Molech-worship (Lev. 
xx. 2), and for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 16) may claim 
the same right of asylum as the Israelites in the 
sities of refuge (Num. xxxv. 15; Josh. xx.9). On 
the other side he is subjected to some drawbacks. 
Ile cannot hold land (Lev. xix. 10). He has no 
jus connubwe with the descendants of Aaron (Lev. 
txi. 14). [fis condition is assumed to he, for the 
most part, one of poverty (Lev. xxiii. 22), often of 
servitude (Vent. xxix. 11). For this reason he is 


the citizens of Zion, can hardly fail to have had its 
starting-point in some admission of proselytes 
within the memory of the writer (Mwald and De 
Wette, in loc.) A convert of another kind, the 
type, as it has been thought, of the later proselytes 
of the pate (see below), is found in Naaman the 
Syrian (2 K. v. 15, 18) recognizing Jehovah as his 
(rod, yet not binding himself to any rigorous ob- 
servance of the Law. 

The position of the proselytes during this period 
appears to have undergone considerable changes. 
On the one hand men rose, as we have seen, to 
power and fortune. The case for which the Law 
provided (Lev. xxv. 47) might actually occur, and 
they might be the creditors of Israclite debtors, the 
masters of Israclite slaves. It might well be a 
sien of the times in the later days of the monarchy 
that they became “ very high,” the “ head"? and 
not the “ tail’? of the people (Deut. xxviii. 43, 44). 
The picture had, however, another side. ‘They 
were treated by David and Solomon as a subject- 
class, brought (like Periceci, almost like LIlelots) 
under a system of compulsory Jxbor from which 
others were exempted (1 Chr. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. ii. 17, 
18). ‘The statistics of this period, taken probably 
for that purpose, give their number (probably, é. e. 
the number of adult working males) at 153,600 
(ibid.). ‘They were subject at other times to wan- 
ton insolence and outrage (Ps. xciv. 6). As some 
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sompensation for their sufferings they became the|the readiest receivers of the new truth which nee 
special objects of the care and sympathy of the; out of it, and became, in many cases, the nucleus 


prophets. One affer another of the & goodly fel- 
lowship pleads the cause of the proselytes as 
wartuly as that of the widow and the fatherless 
(Jer. vit. 6, xxii 3: lez. xxii. 7, 293 Zeeh. vil. 10; 
Mal in. 5). A large aceession of converts enters 
into all their hopes of the Divine Kingdom (Is. ii. 
2, xi. 10, li. 3-6; Mic. iv. 1). The sympathy of 
one of them goes still further. He sees, in the far 
future, the vision of a time when the Jast rem- 
nant of inferiority shall be removed. and the pros- 
elytes, completely emancipated, shall be able to hold 
and inherit Jand even as the Jsraelites (ez. xlvii. 22).¢ 

IV. ‘Lhe proselytism of the period after the Cap- 
tivity assumed a different character. It was for 
the most part the conformity, uot of a subject race. 
but of willing adherents. Even as early as the 
return from Babylon we have traces of those who 
were drawn to a faith whieh they reeognized as 
holier than their own, and had separated them- 
selves? unto the law of Jehovah (Neh. x. 28). 
The presence of many foreign names among the 
Nerutnim (Neh. vii. 46-39) leads u8 to believe 
that many of the new converts dedicated them- 
selves specially to the service of the new Temple. 
With the conquests of Alexander, the wars between 
Eeypt and Syria, the struggle under the Macea- 
bees, the expansion of the Roman empire, the Jews 
became more widely known and their power to 
prosely tize inereased. 


propagandism. ‘Their monotheism was rigid) and 
uobending.  Seattered through the east and west, 
a marvel and a portent, wondered at and seorned, 
attracting and repelling, they presented, In an age 
of shattered creeds, and corroding doubts, the 
gpectacle of a faith, or at least a dogma, which 
remained unshaken. The inthnence was sometimes 
obtained well, and exercised for good. In most of 
the vreat cities of the empire, there were men who 
had been reseued from idolatry and its attendant. 
debasements, and brought under the power of a 
higher moral law. [tis possible that in some cases 
the purity of Jewish life may have contributed to 
this result, and attracted) men or women who 
shrank from the unutterable contamination, in the 
midst of which they lived.2 The converts who 
were thus attracted, joined, with varying strictness 
(infra) in the worship of the Jews. They were 
present in their synagogues (Acts xii. 42, 438, 50, 
xvii. 4, xviii. 7). ‘They came up as pilgrims to the 
great feasts at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10). In Pales 
tine itself the influence was often stronger and 
better. Even Roman centurions learnt to love the 
conquered nation, built synagoaues for them (Luke 
vii. 5), fasted and prayed, and gave alms, after the 
yattern of the strictest Jews (Acts x. 2, 30), and 
pecame preachers of the new faith to the soldiers 
under them (¢bid. vy. 7). Such men, drawn by 
what was best in Judaism, were naturally among 





a The signitleanee of this passage in its historical 
connection with Ps. Ixxxvii., wlready referred to, and 
its spiritual fulfillment in the language of St. Paul 
(Eph. ii. 19), deserve a fuller notice than they have 
vet received. 

6 This influence is not perhaps to be altogether 
excluded, but it has sometimes been enormously ex- 
aggerated. Comp. Dr. Temple's “ Essay on the Edu- 
sation of the World ” (Essays and Reviews, p. 12). 
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They had suffered for their} indignant satire (Juy. Sat. vi. 548-547). They 
religion in the persecution of Antiochus, and the} persuaded noble matrons to send money and purple 
spirit of martyrdom was followed naturally by} to the Temple (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3, § 5). At 


of a Gentile Church. 

Proselvtism had, however, its darker side. The 
Jews of Palestine were eager to spread their faith 
by the same weapons as those with which they had 
defended it. Had not the power of the Empire 
stood in the way, the religion of Moses, stripped of 
its higher elements, might have been propagated 
far and wide, by force, as was afterwards the relig- 
ion of Mohammed. As it was, the Idameans had 
the alternative offered them by John Hyrcanus of 
death, exile, or circumcision (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, 
§ 3). The Iturmwans were converted in the same 
way by Aristobulus (ibid. xiii. 11, § 3). In the 
more frenzied fanaticism of a later period, the Jews 
under Josephus could hardly be restrained from 
seizing and cireumcising two chiefs of Trachonitis 
who had come as envoys (Joseph. Vit. p. 23). 
They compelled a Roman centurion, whom they 
had taken prisoner, to purchase his life by accept- 
ing the sign of the covenant (Joseph. B. J. ii 1, 
$10). Where force was not in their power (the 
“veluti Judai, cogemus™ of Hor. Sat. i. 4, 14, 
implies that they sometimes ventured on it even st 
Rome), they obtained their ends by the most m- 
scrupulous fraud. They appeared as soothsayer, 
diviners, exorcists, and addressed themselves espe- 
cially to the fears and superstitions of wome. 
Their influence over these became the subject of 


Damascus the wives of nearly half the population 
were supposed to be tainted with Judaism (Joseph. 
B, J. ii. 10, § 2). At Rome they numbered in 
their ranks, in the person of Poppaa, even an in 
perial coneubine (Joseph. Ant. xx. 7, § 11). The 
converts thus made, cast off all ties of kindred and 
affection (Tac. /fist. v. 9). Those who were most 
active in proselytizing were precisely those from 
whose teaching all that was most true and living 
had departed. ‘The vices of the Jew were engra 
on the vices of the heathen. A repulsive casuistry 
released the convert from obligations which he had 
before recognized,¢ while in other things he was 
hound, hand and foot, to an unhealthy superstition. 
It was no wonder that he became “twofold more 
the child of Gehenna’’ (Matt. xsiii. 15) than the 
Pharisees themselves. 

The position of such proselytes was indeed every 
way pitiable. At Rome, and in other large cities 
they became the butts of popular scurrility. The 
words “ curtus,’”” “verpes,"? met them ab every 
corner (Hor. Sat. i. 4, 142; Mart. vii. 29, 34, 8, 
xi. 05, xii. 37). They had to share the fortunes 
of the people with whom they had cast in thet 
lot, might be banished from Italy (Acts xvi 2; 
Suet, Claud. p. 25), or sent to die of malaria 10 
the most unhealthy stations of the empire (Tae. 
ctnn. ii. 85). At a later time, they were bound to 
make a public profession of their conversion, 
to pay a special tax (Suet. Domit. xii.). If they 
fhiled to do this and were suspected, they might 
a ee ee eae 


e¢ The Law of the Corban may serve a8 one cet 
(Matt. xv. 4-6). Another is found in the Rabb: : 
touching as to marriage. Circumcision, like pd 
birth, canceled all previous relationships, and unio 
within the nearest degrees of blood were therefore n¢ 
longer incestuous (Maimon. ex Jebam. p- 982; 


de Jure Nat. et Gent. ti. 4; Uxor Hebr. ii, 18). 
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be subject to the most degrading examination to 
ascertain the fact of their being proselytes (ibid.). 
Among the Jews themselves their case was not 
much better. For the most part the convert gained 
put little honor even from those who gloried in 
having brought him over to their sect and party. 
The popular Jewish fecling about them was like 
the popular Christian feeling about a converted 
Jew. ‘They were regarded (by a strange Rabbinic 
perversion of Is. xiv. 1) as the leprosy of Israel, 
“cleaving '? to the house of Jacob (Jebam. 47, 4; 
Kiddush. 70, 6). An opprobrious proverb coupled 
them with the vilest profligates (‘ proselyti et 
psederastee '’) as hindering the coming of the Mes- 
sinh (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. xxiii. 5). It 
became a recognized maxim that no wise man 
would trust a proselyte even to the twenty-fourth 
generation (Jalkuth Ruth, f. 163 a). 

The better Rabbis did their best to guard against 
these evils. Anxious to exclude all unworthy oon- 
verts, they grouped them, according to their mo- 
tives, with a somewhat quaint classification, 


(1.) Love-proselytes, where they were drawn by the 
hope of gaining the beloved one. (The story 
of Sylleus and Salome, Joseph. slnt. xvi. 7, 
§ 6, is an example of a half-finished conver- 
sion of this kind.) 

Man-for-Woman, or Woman-for-Man_ prose- 

lytes, where the husband followed the religion 

of the wife, or conversely. 

(3.) Esther-proselytes, where conformity was as- 
sumed to escape danger, as in the original 
Purim (sth. viii. 17). 

(4.) King’s-table-proselytes, who were led by the 

hope of court favor and promotion, like the 

converts under David and Solomon. 

Lion-proselytes, where the conversion orig- 

inated in a superstitious dread of a divine 

judyrnent, as with the Samaritans of 2 K. 

xvii. 26. 


(Gem. Hieros. Kiddush. 65,6; Jost, Judenth. i. 
p. 448.) None of these were revarded as fit for 
admission within the covenant. When they met 
with one with whose motives they were satisfied, 
he was put to a yet further ordeal. THe was warned 
that in becoming a Jew he was attaching himself 
to a persecuted people, that in this life he was to 
expect only suffering, and to look for his reward in 
the next. Sometimes these cautions were in their 
turn carried to an extreme, and amounted to a 
policy of exclusion. A protest against them on 
the part of a disciple of the Great Hillel is recorded, 
which throws across the dreary rubbish of Rabbin- 
ism the momentary gleam of a noble thought. 
«“ Our wise men teach,’’ said Simon ben Gamaliel, 
«that when a heathen comes to enter into the 
covenant, our part is to stretch out our hand to 
him and to bring him under the wings of God” 
(Jost, Judenth. i. 447). 

Another mode of meeting the difficulties of the 
case was characteristic of the period. Whether 
we may transfer to it the full formal distinction 
between Prosclytes of the Gate and Proselytes of 
Righteousness (infra) may be doubtful enough, 
but we find two distinct modes of thought, two 
distinct. policies in dealing with converts. The 
history of Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her son 
zates, presents the two in collision with each other. 
They had been converted by a Jewish merchant, 
Ananias, but the queen feared lest the circumcision 
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Ananias assured her that it was not necessary 
Her son might worship God, study the Law, keer 
the commandments, without it. Soon, however, 
a stricter teacher came, Eleazar of Galilee. Find- 
ing Izates reading the Law, he told him sternly 
that it was of little use to study that which he 
disobeyed, and so worked upon his fears, that the 
young devotee was eager to secure the safety of 
which his uncireumcision had deprived him (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 2, § 5; Jost, Judenth. i. 341). On the 
part of some, therefore, there was a disposition to 
dispense with what others looked on as_ indis- 
pensable. ‘The centurions of Luke vii. (probably) 
and Acts x., possibly the Hellenes of John xti. 20 
and Acts xiii. 42, are instances of men admitted 
on the former footing. ‘The phrases of ceBduevor 
mpoonavrot (Acts xiii. 43), of ceBdpevor (xvii. 4, 
17; Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, § 2), &vdpes evaaBeits 
(Acts ii. 5, vii. 2) are often, but inaccurately, sup- 
posed to describe the same class — the Proselytes 
of the Gate. The probability is, either that the 
terms were used generally of all converts, or, if 
with a specific meaning, were applied to the full 
Proselvtes of Righteousness (comp. a full examina- 
tion of the passages in question by N. Lardner, 
On the Decree of Acts xv.; Works xi. 305). The 
tivo tendencies were, at all events, at work, and 
the battle between them was renewed afterwards 
on holier ground and on a wider seale. Ananias 
and leazar were represented in the two parties of 
the Council of Jerusalem. ‘Phe germ of truth had 
heen quickened into a new life, and was emanci- 
pating itself from the old thraldom. ‘The decrees 
of the Council were the solemn assertion of the 
principle that believers in Christ were to stand on 
the footing of Proselytes of the Gate, not of Prose- 
lytes of Righteousness. ‘The teaching of St. Paul 
as to richteousness and its conditions, its depend- 
ence on faith, its independence of circumcision, 
stands out in sharp clear contrast with the teachers 
who taught that that rite was necessary to salva- 
tion, and confined the term “righteousness ”’ to 
the circumcised convert. 

V. The teachers who carried on the Rabbinical 
succession consoled themselves, as they saw the 
new order waxing and their own glory waning, by 
developing the decaying system with an almost 
microscopic minuteness. They would at least 
transmit to future generations the full measure of 
the religion of their fathers. In proportion as 
they ceased to have any power to proselytize, they 
dwelt, with exhaustive fullness on the question how 
proselytes were to be made. To this period accord - 
ingly belong the rules and decisions which are often 
carried back to an earlier age, and which may now 
he couveniently discussed. The precepts of the 
Talmud may indicate the practices and opinions of 
the Jews from the 2d to the 5th century. They 
are very untrustworthy as to any earlier time. 
The points of interest which present themselves for 
inquiry are, (1.) The classification of Proselytes. 
(2.) The ceremonies of their admission. 

The division which has been in part anticipated, 
was recognized by the Talmudic Rabbis, but  re- 


ceived its full expansion at the hands of Mai- 


monides (//ilc. Mel. i. 6). They claimed for it a 
remote antiquity, a divine authority. The term 


Proselytes of the Gate (YW TA), was derived 
from the frequently occurring description in the 


Law, “the stranger (72) that is within thy gates” 


of her son should disquiet and alarm her subjects. ! ([2x. xx. 10, &c.). They were known also as the 
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sojourners (aan N73), with a reference to Lev. 


xxv. 47, dc. ‘To them were referred the greater 
part of the precepts of the Law as to the “stranger.” 
The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan give this 
as the equivalent: in Deut. xxiv. 21, Converts of 
this class were not bonnd by circumcision and the 
other special Jaws of the Mos:ie code. It was 
enoneh for them to observe the seven precepts of 
Noah (Otho, Ler, Rabb. «© Noachida;" Selden, 
De Jur, Nat. ef Gent, i. 10), te. the six supposed 
to have been given to Adam, (1) against. idolatry, 
(2) against’ blaspheming, ©)+ against bloodshed, 
(4) against uneleanness, (5) avainst theft. (6) of 
obedience, with (7) the prohibition of = flesh with 
the blood thereof ** given to Noah. The proselyte 
was not to claim the privileges of an Israelite, 
micht not redeem his first-born, or pay the half- 
ghekel (Leyrer, uf inf). We was forbidden to 
study the Law under pain of death (Otho, / e¢.). 
The later Rabbis, when Jerusalem had passed into 
other hands, held that it was unlawful for him to 
reside within the holy city (Maimon. Beth-haccher. 
vii. 14). In return they allowed him to offer whole 
burnt-offerings for the priest to sacrifice, and to 
contribute money to the Corban of the Temple. 
They held out to him the hope of a place in the 
paradise of the world to come (Leyrer). ‘They in- 
sisted that the protession of his faith should be 
made solemnly in the presence of three witnesses 
(Msimon. //ile, Mel. viii, 10). The Jubilee was 
the proper season fur his admission (Miller, De 
Pros. in Ugolini xaii. 841). 

All this seems so full and precise, that we can- 
not wonder that it has led many writers to look on 
it as representing a reality, and most commenta- 
tors accordingly have seen these Proselytes of the 
Gate in the weBdmevor, evAaBers, PoBovuevot Tov 
Oecdv of the Acts. It remains doubtful, however, 
whether it was ever more than a paper scheme of 
what ought to be, disguising itself as having actu- 
ally been. ‘The writers who are ost) full, who 
claim for the distinetion the highest antiquity, 
confess that there had been no Proselytes of the 
Gate since the Two ‘Tribes and a half had been 
carried away into captivity (Maimon. f/de. Male. 
i. 6). They could only be admitted at the jubi- 
lee, and there had since then been no jubilee cele- 
brated (Miller, @¢.). 0 All that can be said, there- 
fore, is, that in the time of the N. T. we have 
independent evidence (aé supra) of the existence 
of converts of two degrees, and that the Talmudic 
division is the formal systematizing of an earlier 
fact. ‘Fhe words * proselytes,”’ and of ceBduevar 
Tov Ocdy, were, however, in all probability limited 
to the cireumcised. 


In contrast with these were the Proselytes of 


PROSELYTES 


Kighteousness (FY TLIT 7A), known also as Pros- 
elytes of the Covenant, perfect Israelites. By 
some writers the Talmudic phrase proselyti tract? 


(77) is applied to them as drawn to the cov- 
enant by spontaneous conviction (Buxtorf, Lerie. 
gs. v.), While others (Kimehi) refer it to those who 
were constrained to conformity, like the Gibeon- 
ites. Lere also we must) receive what we find 
with the same limitation as before. All seems at 


a This thought probably had its starting-point in 
the language of Ps. Ixxxvii. There also the prosely tes 
vf Babylon and Egypt are registered as “ born” in 
Zion. 
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first clear and definite enough. The proselyte was 
first catechised as to his motives (Maimon. mw 
supra). If these were satisfactory, he was first 
instructed as to the Divine protection of the Jew. 
ish people, and then circumcised. In the case of 
a convert already circumcised (a Midianite, ¢. 9. 
or an Icyptian), it was still necessary to drawa 
few drops of “the blood of the covenant” (Gem. 
Bab. Shabb. f. 135 a). A special prayer was ap- 
pointed to accompany the act of circumcision. 
Often the proselyte took a new name, opening the 
Ilebrew Bible and accepting the first that came 
(Leyrer, ut infr.). 

All this, however, was not enough. The con 
vert was still +a stranger.” His children would 
be counted as bastards, 7. e. aliens. Baptism was 
required to complete his admission. When the 
wound was healed, he was stripped of all his 
clothes, in the presence of the three witnesses who 
had acted as his teachers, and who now acted as 
his sponsors, the “fathers of the proselyte (Ke 
tubh. xi., Erubh. xv. 1), and led into the tank or 
pool. As he stood there, up to his neck in water, 
they repeated the vreat commandments of the Lav. 
These he promised and vowed to keep, and then, 
with an accompanying benediction, he plunged un- 
der the water. To leave one hand-breadth of his 
body unsubmerged would have vitiated the whole 
rite (Otho, Lee. Rabb. “ Baptismus;" Reisk. De 
Bapt. Pros. in Ugolini xxii.). Strange as it seems, 
this part of the ceremony occupied, in the eyes of 
the later Rabbis, a cotrdinate place with circum- 
cision. The latter was incomplete without it, for 
baptism also was of the fathers (Gem. Bab. Jeban. 
f. 461, 2). One Rabbi appears to have been bold 
enough to declare baptism to have been sufficient 
by itself (ibid.); but for the most part, both were 
reckoned as alike indispensable. They carried back 
the origin of the baptism to a remote antiquity, 
finding it in the command of Jacob (Gen. xxx¥. 
2) and of Moses (Ex. xix. 10). The Targum of 
the Pseudo-Jonathan inserts the word “ Thou shalt 
circumcise and baptize” in Ex. xii. 44. Even in 
the Ethiopic version of Matt. xxiii. 15, we find 
“compass sea and land to baptize one proselyte” 
(Winer, 2h. 8. y.). Language foreshadowing, 
or earicaturing, a higher truth was used of this 
baptism. It was a new birth @  (Jebam. f. 62,1; 
92,1; Maimon. Jssur. Bich. ce. 14; Lightfoot, 
Harm. of Gospels, tii. 14; Bere. on Joln iit). 
The proselyte became a little child. He received 
the Iloly Spirit (Jebam. f. 22 a, 48 0.) All nat- 
ural relationships, as we have seen, were canceled. 

The baptism was followed, as long as the Ten- 
ple stood, by the offering or Corban. It consisted, 
like the otferings after a birth (the analogy appar- 
ently being carried on), of two turtle-doves or 
pigeons (Lev. xii. 8). When the destruction of 
Jerusalem made the sacrifice impossible, a vow to 
offer it as soon as the Temple should be rebuilt 
was substituted. For women-proselytes, there were 
only baptism ® and the Corban, or, in later times, 
baptism by itself. 

It is obvious that this account suggests many 
questions of grave interest. Was this ritual ob- 
served as early as the commencement of the first 
century? If so, was the baptism of John, or that 


—— 


b The Galilean female proselytes were said to bave 
objected to this, as vausing barrenness (Wine 
Realwb.). 
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of the Christian Church in any way derived from, 
or connected with the baptism of proselytes? If 
not, was the latter in any way borrowed from the 
former ? 

It would be impossible here to enter at ail into 
the literature of this controversy. The list of 
works named by Leyrer occupies nearly a pave of 
Herzog’s Real-Eneyclopddie. It will be enough 
to sum up the conclusions which seem fairly to be 
drawn from them. 

(1.) There is no direct evidence of the practice 
being in use befure the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The statements of the Talmud as to its having 
come from the fathers, and their exegesis of the 
O. T. in conection with it, are alike destitute of 
authority. 

(2.) ‘The negative argument drawn from the 
silence of the O. T., of the Apocrypha, of Philo, 
and of Josephus, is almost decisive against the be- 
lief that there was in their time a baptism of 
proselytes, with as much importance attached to it 
as we find in the Talmudists. 

(3.) It remains probable, however, that there 
was a@ baptism in use at a period considerably ear- 
lier than that for which we have direct evidence. 
The symbol was in itself natural and fit. It fell 
in with the disposition of the Pharisees and others 
to multiply and digeuss “ washings” (Bawriopol, 
Mark vii. 4) of all kinds. The tendency of the 
later Rabbis was rather to heap together the cus- 
toms and traditions of the past than to invent 
new ones. If there had not been a baptisin, there 
would have been no initiatory rite at all for female 
proselytes. 

(4.) The history of the N. T. itself suggests 
the existence of such a custom. <A sign is seldom 
chosen unless it already has a meaning for those 
to whom it is addressed. The fitness of the sign 
in this case would be in proportion to the associa- 
tions already connected with it. It would bear 
witness, on the assumption of the previous exist- 
ence of the proselvyte-baptism, that the change 
from the then condition of Judaism to the king- 
dom of God was as great as that from idolatry to 
Judaism. The question of the Priests and Le- 
vites, «Why baptizest thou then ?’’ (John i. 25), 
implies that they wondered, not at the thing itself, 
but at its being done for Israelites by one who 
disclaimed the names which, in their eves, would 
have justified the introduction of a new order. 
In like manner the words of our Lord to Nicode- 
mus (John iii. 10) imply the existence of a teach- 
ing as to baptism like that above referred to. Le, 
‘¢the teacher of Israel,’’ had been familiar with 
‘sthese things’? — the new birth, the gift of the 
Spirit — as words and phrases applied to heathen 
proselytes. Ile failed to grasp the deeper truth 
which lay beneath them, and to see that they had 
a wider, an universal application. 

(5.) It is, however, not improbable that there 
may have been a reflex action in this matter, from 
the Christian upon the Jewish Church. The Rab- 
bis saw the new society, in proportion as the Gen- 
tile element in it became predominant, throwing 
off circumcision, relying on baptism only. They 
could not ignore the reverence which men had for 
the outward sign, their belief that it was all but 
identical with the thing signified. There was 
everything to lead them to give a fresh prominence 
bo what had been before subordinate. If the Naz- 
arenes attracted men by their baptism, they would 
show that they had baptism as well as circum- 
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cision. The necessary absence of the Corban after 
the destruction of the Temple would also tend te 
give more importance to the remaining rite. 

Two facts of some interest remain to be noticed. 
(1.) It formed part of the Rabbinic hopes of the 
kingdom of the Messiah that then there should be 
no more proselvtes. The distinctive name, with its 
brand of inferiority, should be laid aside, and all, 
even the Nethinim and the Mamzerim (children of 
mixed marriages) should be counted pure (Schoett- 
gen, Mor. Heb. ii. p. G14). (2.) Partly, perhaps, 
as connected with this feeling, partly in consequence 
of the ill-repute into which the word had fallen, 
there is, throuvhout the N. T.,a sedulous avyoid- 
ance of it. ‘The Christian convert from heathenism 
is not a proselyte, but a yedguros (1 Tim. ili. 6). 

Literature. — Information more or less accurate 
is to be found in the Archwolovies of Jahn, Carp- 
zov, Saalschiitz, Lewis, Leusden. ‘The treatises 
cited above in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, xxii.; Slevogt. 
de Proselytis; Miiller, de Prosclylis; Reisk. de 
Bapt. Judeorum ; Danz. Bapt. Proselyt., are all 
of them copious and interesting. The article by 
Leyrer in Herzoy’s Real-Lneyklop. s. vy.“ Prose- 
lyten,”’ contains the fullest and most satisfying dis- 
cussion of the whole matter at present accessible. 
The writer is indebted to it for much of the ma- 
terials of the present article, and for most of the 
Talmudic references. | Grae § hae Ee 

* For ‘rcligious*’ applied to  proselytes,” 
(A. V.) Acts xiii, 43, the Greek has ceBopevor, 
“ worshipping,” sc. God and not idols as formerly. 
The English reader might suppose that some of 
the proselytes were meant to be distinguished as 
more reliyious than others. The same Greek term 
(ver. 50) describes “the women’? at Antioch 
(called ‘devout’? in the A. V.) as Jewish con- 
verts, and thus explains why the Jews could so 
easily instigate them (being at the same time wives 
of “the chief men*’) to persecute Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and drive them from the city. ‘The same 
Greek term in Acts xvii. 4 and 17 (+devout,” 
A. V.) states simply that the Greeks spoken of at 
Thessalonica and at Athens had heen Jewish 
proselytes before their conversion to Christianity. 
On this use of géBeo@at as thus definite without 
an object, see Cremer'’s IWorterb. der Neutest. 
Gracitdt, ii. 476 (1868). The Jewish proselytes 
who embraced the gospel formed the principal 
medium through which Christianity passed to the 
Gentile races. See the addition to SYNAGOGUES 
(Amer. ed.). If. 


PROVERBS, BOOK OF. 1. Title. —The 


title of this book in [lebrew is, as usual, taken 


from the first word, sown, mishlé, or, more fully, 
Ts wy SDwir, mishlé Shéldmdh, and is in this 


case appropriate to the contents. By this name it 
is commonly known in the ‘Talmud; but among the 
later Jews, and even among the Talmudists them- 


selves, the title TWIT TED, sépher chocméh, 
“book of wisdom,” is said to have been given to it. 
It does not appear, however, from the passages of 
the Toscphoth to the Bubu Bathra (fol. 14 6), that 
this is necessarily the case. All that is there said 
is that the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are 
both “books of wisdom,” with a reference rather 
to their contents than to the titles by which they 
were known. In the early Christian Church the 
title rapotula SoAou@yros was adopted from the 
translation of the LXX.; and the book is also 
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quoted as gopla, “ wisdom,” or 7 mavdperos 
copia, ‘Wisdom that is the sum of all virtues.” 
This last title is given to it by Clement in the £p. 
ud Corsi. 57, where Prov. i. 23-31 is quoted with 
the introduction oftas yap Aeyer TavapeTos 
godia: and Iusebius (//. 4. iv. 22) says that not 
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'mashal. Tarables or proverbs, such as those of 
Solonion, are always expressed in short, pointed 
sentences; frequently figurative, being formed on 
some comparison, both in the matter and the form. 
And such in general is the style of the Hebrew 
poetry. The verb meshal signifies to rule, to exer- 


only Hevesippus, but Trenieus and the whole band | cise authority: to make equal, to compare one 
of ancient writers, following the Jewish unwritten | thing with another; to utter parables, or acute, 
tradition, called the Proverbs of Solomon wavaperoy | Weighty, and powerful speeches, in the form and 


copiav, According to Melito of Sardes (louseb. 
Mf, be. iv. 26), the Proverbs were also called gogia, 
“ wisdom,”’ simply: and Gregory of Nazianzus re- 
fers to them (Oral. xi.) as maidaywytkt) cola. 
The title in the Vuleate is Libor Proverbioraum, 
quem Hebrai Mish payne lant, 

The signifieance of the Hebrew title may here 
Tanpps 
ve 


he appropriately discussed. =) 
T 


dered in the A.V. «© by-word,”? «¢ parable,” “ prov- 
erh,’ expresses all and even more than is conveyed 
by these its English representatives. It is derived 


mashal, ren- 


from a root, pes mashal, “to be like,’ ¢ and 
the primary idea involved in it is that of likeness, 
comparison. ‘This form of comparison would very 


naturally be taken by the short pithy sentences . 


which passed into use as popular sayings and proy- 
erbs, especially when employed in’ mockery and 
sareasin, as in Mic. i. 4, Hab. il. 6, and even in 
the more developed taunting song of triumph for 
the fall of Babylon in’ Is. xiv. 4.00 Probably all 
proverbial sayings were at first. of the nature of 
similes, but the term vedshdd svon acquired a more 
extended significance. It was applied to denote 
such short, pointed savings, as do net involve a 
comparison directly, but. still convey their meaning 
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by the help of a figure, as in L Sam. x. 12. Ez. xii. 
22, 23, xvii. 2,3 (comp. mapaBoarn, Luke iv. 23). 
From this stage of its application it passed to that 
of sententious maxims generally, as in Proy. i. 1, 
x. 1, xxv. 1, axvi. 7, 9, eel. xii. 9, Job xin. 12, 
many of which, however, still: involve a comparison 
(Proy. xxv. 3, LE, 12, 13, 14, &e., xxvic 1, 2, 3, 
&e.). Such comparisons are either expressed, or 
the things compared are placed side by side, and 
the comparison left for the hearer or reader to sup- 
ply. Next we find it used of those longer pieces in 
which a single idea is no longer exhausted ina 
sentence, but. forms the germ of the whole, and is 
worked out into a didactic poem. Many instances 
of this kind oceur in the first section of the Book 
of Proverbs: others are found in Job xxvil., XXIX., 
in both whieh chapters Job takes up his mdshad, 
or © parables,” as it is rendered in the A.V. The 
“parable? of Balaam, in Num. xxiii. 7-10, xxiv. 
3-9, 15-19, 20, 21-22, 23-24, are prophecies con- 
veyed in figures; but midshdé also denotes the 
6 parable’ proper, as in iz. xvii. 2, xx. 49 (xxi. 5), 
xxiv. 3. Lowth, in his notes on Is. xiv. 4, speak- 
ing of mashal, says: “ L take this to be the general 
name for poetic style among the Hebrews, includ- 
ing every sort of it, as ranging under one, or other, 
or all of the characters, of sententious, figurative, 
and sublime; which are all contained in the original 
notion, or in the use and application of the word 
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a Compare Arab. hie, mathala, “to be like ;” 


Go 
hive, mithl, “likeness;” and the adj. 


mathal, “like.” The cognate Athiopic and Syriac 
roots have the same meaning. 
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manner of parables, though not properly such. 
Thus Balaamn's first prophecy, Num. xxiii. 7-10, is 
called his mashal; though it bas hardly anything 
ficurative in it: but it is beautifully sententious, 
and, from the very forn: and manner of it, bas 
great spirit, force, and energy. Thus Job's last 
speeches, in answer to the three friends, chaps. 
XXVii--xxN1., are called mashuls, from no one par- 
ticular character which discriminates them from 
lthe rest of the poem, but from the sublime, the 
figurative, the sententious manner, which equally 
prevails through the whole poem, and makes it one 
of the first and most eminent examples extant of 
the truly great and beautiful in poetic style." But 
the Book of Proverbs, according to the introductory 
verses which describe its character, contains, besides 
tseveral varieties of the md@s/dl, sententious sayings 
of other kinds, mentioned in i. 6. The first of 


these is the TTT, chiddh, rendered in the A. V. 
“dark saying,’ “dark speech,’ “ hard question,” 
riddle,’ and once ([Iab. ii. 6) “proverb.” It is 
applied to Samson's riddle in Judg. xiv., to the 
| hard questions with which the queen of Sheba plied 
| Solomon (LK. x. 1; 2 Chr. ix. 1), and is used 
almost synonymously with mdshdl in Ez, xvii. 9, 
and in Ds. xlix. 4 (5), Ixxviii. 2, in which last pas- 
| sages the poetical character of both is indicated. 
The word appears to denote a knotty, intricate 
saving, the solution of which demanded experience 
and skill: that it was obscure is evident from Num. 


Ixii. 8. In addition to the chiddh was the rTyYN, 
melitsdh (Prov. i. 6, A. V. ‘the interpretation,” 
eee ‘san eloquent speech’), which occurs in 
| Hab. ii. 6 in connection both with chiddh and 
mashil. Lt has been variously explained as a mock- 
ing, taunting speech ([:wald); or a speech dark 
and involved, such as needed a melits, or interpreter 
(cf. Gen. xlii. 23; 2 Chr. xxxii. 31; Job xxiii. B; 
i Is. xliii, 27): or again, as by Delitzsch (Der 
prophet Habukuk, p. 59), a brilliant or splendid 
saying (4 Glanz- oder Wohklrede, oratio splendida, 
elegans, luminibus ornata™). This last interpre 
; tation is based upon the usage of the word in 
modern Hebrew, but it certainly does not appear 
appropriate to the Proverbs; and the first explana- 
tion, which Ewald adopts, is as little to the point. 
It is better to understand it as a dark enigmatical 
saying, which, like the madshal, might assume the 
character of sarcasm and irony, though not essen- 
tial to it. 

2. Canonicity of the book and its place tn the 
Canon, — The canonicity of the Book of Proverbs 
has never been disputed except by the Jews them- 
selves. [t appears to have been one of the points 
urged by the school of Shammai, that the contra- 
dictions in the Book of Proverbs rendered it 
apocryphal. In the Talmud (Shabbath, fol. 30 4) 
it is said: “And even the Book of Proverbs they 
sought to make apocryphal, because its words were 

‘ contradictory the one to the other. And wherefore 
did they not make it apocryphal? The words of 
the book Koheleth [are] not [apocryphal] we have 
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tooked and found the sense; here also we must 
look.” That is, the book Koheleth, in spite of the 
apparent contradictions which it contains, is allowed 
to be canonical, and therefore the existence of sitmn- 
ilar contradictions in the Book of Proverbs forms 
no ground for refusing to acknowledge its canon- 
icity. It occurs in all the Jewish lists of canonical 
books, and is reckoned among what are called the 
sswritings ’ (Cethibim) or Hagiographa, which 
form the third great division of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Their order in the Talmud (Baba Bathra, 
fol. 14 5) is thus given: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, 
Daniel, Esther, [zra (including Nehemiah), and 
Chronicles. It is in the Jusephoth on this passage 
that Proverbs and [Ecclesiastes are styled ‘books 
of wisdom,’”* In the German MSS. of the Hebrew 
O. T. the Proverbs are placed between the Psalms 
and Job, while in the Spanish MSS., which follow 
the Masorah, the order is, Psalms, Job, Proverbs. 
This latter is the order observed in the Alexandrian 
MS. of the LXX. Mcelito, following another Greek 
MS., arranges the Hagiographa thus: Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Job, as in 
the list made out by the Council of Laodicea; and 
the same order is given by Origen, except that the 
Book of Job is separated from the others by the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, and [zekiel. 
But our present arrangement existed in the time 
of Jerome (see Pref. in libr. Requm iii.; “ Ter- 
tius. ordo ayidypada possidet. It primus liber 
incipit ab Job. Secundus a David. be ok 
Tertius est Salomon, tres libros habens: Proverbia, 
quee illi parabolas, id est Masaloth appellant: Ee- 
clesiastes, id est, Coeleth: Canticum Canticorum, 
quem titulo Sir Asirim pranotant’’). In the 
Peshito Syriac, Job is placed before Joshua, while 
Proverbs and [Ecclesiastes follow the Psalms, and 
are separated from the Song of Songs by the Book 
of Ruth. Greyvory of Nazianzus, apparently from 
the exigencies of his verse, arranges the writings 
of Solomon in this order, [cclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, Proverbs. Pseudo-piphanius places Prov- 
erbs, [cclesiastes, and Song of Songs between the 
Ast and 2d Books of Kings and the minor prophets. 
The Proverbs are frequently quoted or alluded to 
in the New Testament, and the canonicity of the 
book thereby confirmed. The following is a list 
of the principal passages : -— 


Prov. i. 16 compare Rom. iii. 10, 15. 
fii. 7 6 Rom. xii. 16. 
iii. 11, 12 ‘6 IIel. xii. 5, 6; see also Rev. 
iii. 19. 
iii. 34 “ Jam. iv. 6. 
x. 12 “ 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
xi. 31 “ 1 Pet. iv. 18. 
xvii. 13 « ° ~~ Rom. xii. 17; 1 Thess. v. 
15; 1 Pet. iii. 9. 
xvii. 27 “ Jam. i. 19. 
xx. 9 “ 1 John i. 8. 
xx. 20 rn Matt. xv. 4; Mark vii. 10. 
xxii. 8 (LXX.)  «& 2 Cor. ix. 7. 
xxv. 21, 22 7 Rom. xii. 20. 
xxvi. 11 “ 2 Pet. ii. 22. 
xxvii. 1 ‘“ Jam. iv. 13, 14. 


3. Authorship and date, — The superscriptions 
which are alfixed to several portions of the Book 
of Proverbs, in i. 1, x. 1, xxv. 1, attribute the 
aithorship of those portions to Solomon, the son 
of David, king of Israel. With the exception of 
the last two chapters, which are distinctly assigned 
to other authors, it is probable that the statement 
of the superscriptions is in the main correct, and 
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that the majority of the proverbs contained in the 
book were uttered or collected by Solomon. It was 
natural, and quite in accordance with the practice 
of other nations, that the Hebrews should connect 
Solomon’s name with a collection of maxims and 
precepts which furm a part of their literature to 
which he is known to have contributed most largely 
(1 K.iv. 32). In the same way the Greeks attrib- 
uted most of their maxims to Pythavoras; the 
Arabs to Lokman, Abu Obeid, Al Mofaddel, Mei- 
dani, and Zamakhshari; the Versians to Ferid 
Attar; and the northern people to Odin. But 
there can be no question that the Ilebrews were 
much more justified in assigning the Proverbs to 
Solomon, than the nations which have just been 
enumerated were in attributing the collections of 
national maxims to the traditional authors above 
mentioned. ‘The parallel may serve as an illustra- 
tion, but must not be carried too far. According 
to Bartolucci (Bibl. Ltubb. iv. 3873 6), quoted by 
Carpzov (/ntrod. pt. ii. c. 4, § 4), the Jews ascribe 
the composition of the Song of Songs to Solomon's 
youth, the Proverbs to his mature manhood, and 
the Eeclesiastes to his old ave. But in the Seder 
Olam Rabba (ch. xv. p. £1, ed. Mever) they are 
all assigned to the end of his life. There is 
nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 
many, or most of the proverbs in the first twenty- 
nine chapters may have originated with Solomon. 
Whether they were left by him in their present 
forin is a distinct question, and may now be con- 
sidered. Before doing so, however, it will be neces- 
sary to examine the diflerent parts into which the 
book is naturally divided. Speaking roughly, it 
consists of three main divisions, with two appen- 
dices. 1. Chaps. i.-ix. form a connected madshal, 
in which Wisdom is praised and the youth ex- 
horted to devote themselves to her. This portion 
is preceded by an introduction and title describing 
the character and general aim of the book. 2. 
Chaps. x. 1-xxiv., with the title, “the Proverbs 
of Solomon,’’ consist of three parts: x. 1—xxii. 16, 
a collection of single proverbs, and detached sen- 
tences out of the region of moral teaching and 
worldly prudence; xxii. 17-xxiv. 21, «a more con. 
nected mdshal, with an introduction, xxii. 17-22, 
which contains precepts of righteousness and prud- 
ence: xxiv. 23-34, with the inscription, ‘ these also 
belong to the wise,’? a collection of unconnected 
maxims, which serve as an appendix to the pre- 
ceding. Then follows the third division, xxv.-xxix., 
which, according to the superscription, professes to 
be a collection of Solomon's proverbs, consisting of 
single sentences, which the men of the court of 
Hezekiah copied out. ‘The first appendix, ch. xxx., 
“the words of Agur,” 1s a collection of partly 
proverbial and partly enigmatical sayings; the sec- 
ond, ch. xxxi., is divided into two parts, “ the words 
of king Lemuel” (1-6), and an alphabetical acrostic 
in praise of a virtuous woman, which occupies the 
rest of the chapter. Rejecting, therefore, for the 
present, the two Inst chapters, which do not even 
profess to be by Solomon, or to contain any of his 
teaching, we may examine the other divisions for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether any conclusion 
as to their orivin and authorship can be arrived at. 
At first sight it is evident that there is a marked 
difference between the collections of single maxims 
and the longer didactic pieces, which both come 
under the general head mdshal. ‘The collection of 
Solomon's proverbs made by the men of Hezekiah 
(xxy.-xxix.) belongs to the former class of detached 
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sentences, and in this respect corresponds with those 
in the second main division (x. 1-xxii. 16). The 
expression in xxv. 1, * these also are the proverbs 
of Solomon,’” implies that the collection was made 
as an appendix to another already in existence, 
which we nay not unreasonably presume to have 
been that which stands immediately before it in 
the present arrangement of the book. Upon one 
point most modern crities are agreed, that the germ 
of the book in its present shape is the portion x. 
1-xxii. 16, to which is prefixed the title, «the 
Proverbs of Solomon.’ At what time it was put 
into the form in which we have it, cannot be ex- 
actly determined. Ewald suggests as a probable 
date about two centuries after Solonion. The col- 
lector gathered many of that king's genuine sayings, 
but must have mixed with them many by other 
authors and from other times, earlier and later. It 
seems clear that he must have lived before the time 
of [ezekiah, from the expression in xxy. 1, to whieh 
reference has already been made. In this portion 
many proverbs are repeated in the same, or a similar 
form, a fact which of itself militates against the 
supposition that all the proverbs contained in it 
proceeded from one author. Compare xiv. 12 with 
xvl. 25 and xxi. 28: xxi. 9 with xxi. 19; x. 12 with 
xv. 208; x. 20 with xi. 45; x. 154 with xviii. 112; 
xv. 33> with xviii, 120; xi. 218 with xvi. 5b; xiv. 
31 with xvii. 58; xix. 128 with xx 2% Such 
repetitions, as Bertheau remarks, we do not expect 
to find in a work which proceeds immediately from 
the hands of its author. But if we suppose the 
contents of this portion of the book to have been 
collected by one man out of divers sourees, oral as 
well as written, the repetitions become intelligible. 
Bertholdt argues that many of the proverbs could 
not have proceeded from Solomon, because they 
presuppose an author in different circumstances of 
life. Ilis arguments are extremely weak, and will 
scarcely bear examination. Vor example, he asserts 
that the author of x. 5, xii. 10, 11, xiv. 4, xx. 4, 
must have been a landowner or husbandman; that 
x. 1} puints to a man living in want; xi. 14, xiv. 
2U, to a private man living under a well-reculated 
government; xi. 26, to a tradesman without wealth; 
xii. 4, to. a man not living in polygamy; xii. 9, to 
one living in the country; xiii. 7, 8, xvi. 8, toa 
man in a middle station of life; xiv. 1, xv. 25, xvi. 
11, xvii. 2, xix. 13, 14, xx. 10, 14, 23, to a man 
of the rank of a citizen; xiv. 21, xvi. 19, xviii. 23, 
to a man of low station; xvi. 10, 12-15, xix. 12, 
xx. 2, 26, 28, toa man who was not a king; xxi. 
5, to one who was acquainted with the course of 
circumstances in the common citizen life; xxi. 17, 
to one who was an enemy to luxury and festivities. 
It must be confessed, however, that an examination 
of these passages is by no means convincing to one 
who reads them without having a theory to main- 
tain. That all the proverbs in this collection are 
not Solomon's is extremely probable; that the ma- 
jority of them are his there seems no reason to 
doubt, and this fact would account for the general 
title in which they are all attributed to him. It is 
obvious that between the proverbs in this collection 
and those that precede and follow it, there isa 
marked difference, which is sufficiently apparent 
even in the English Version. The poetical style, 
says Itwald, is the simplest and most antique im- 
aginable. Most of the proverbs are examples of 
antithetic parallelism, the second clause containing 
the contrast to the first. Each verse consists of 
Ywo members, with generally three or four, but 
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seldom five words in each. The only exception to 
the first law is xix. 7, which Ewald accounts for by 
supposing a clause omitted. This supposition may 
be necessary to his theory, but cannot be admitted 
on any true principle of criticism. Furthermore, 
the proverbs in this collection have the peculiarity 
of being contained in a single verse. Each verse is 
complete in itself, and embodies a perfectly intel- 
ligible sentiment; but a thought in all its breadth 
and definiteness is not necessarily exhausted ina 
single verse, though each verse must be a perfect 
sentence, a proverb, a lesson. There is one point 
of great importance to which Ewald draws attention 
in connection with this portion of the book; that 
it is not to be regarded, like the collections of 
proverbs which exist among 2ther nations, as an 
accumulation of the popular maxims of lower life 
which passed current among the people and were 
gathered thence by a learned man; but rather as 
the efforts of poets, artistically and scientifically 
turanged, to comprehend in short sharp sayings 
the truths of religion as applied to the infinite cases 
and possibilities of life. While admitting, however, 
this artistic and scientific arrangement, it is dif- 
ficult to assent to Ewald's further theory, that the 
collection in its original shape had running through 
it a continuous thread, binding together what was 
manifuld and scattered, and that in this respect it 
differed entirely from the form in which it appears 
at present. Here and there, it is true, we meet 
with verses grouped together apparently with s 
common object, but these are the exceptions, and 
a rule so general cannot be derived from them. No 
doubt the original collection of Solomon's proverbs, 
if such there were, from which the present was 
made, underwent many changes, by abbreviation, 
transposition, and interpolation, in the two cen- 
tries which, according to Ewald's theory, must 
have elapsed before the compiler of the present cal- 
lection put them in the shape in which they have 
come down to us; but evidence is altogether waut- 
ing to show what that original collection may have 
been, or how many of the three thousand proverbs 
which Solomon is said to have spoken, have been 
preserved. There is less difficulty in another prop- 
osition of Ewald’s, to which a ready assent will be 
yielded: that Solomon was the founder of this 
species of poetry: and that in fact many of the 
proverbs here collected may be traced back to him, 
while all are inspired with his spirit. The peace 
and internal tranquillity of his reign were favorable 
to the growth of a contemplative spirit, and it is 
just at such atime that we should expect to find 
genomic poetry developing itself and forming an 
epoch in literature. 

In addition to the distinctive form assumed by 
the proverbs of this earliest collection, may be no- 
ticed the occurrence of favorite and peculiar words 
and phrases.  Jountain of life’’ occurs in Prov. 
x. 11, xiii. 14, xiv. 27, xvi. 22 (comp. Ps. xxxvi. 
9 [10]); “tree of life, Prov. xi. 30, xiii. 12, xv. 
4 (comp. iii. 18); ‘snares of death,” Prov. xiii. 
14, xiv. 27 (comp. Ps. xviii. 5 [6]); NET, 
marpe, * healing, health,” Prov. xii. 18, xiii. 17, 
xvi. 24 (comp. xiv. 30, xv. +), but this expression 
also occurs in iv. 22, vi. 15 (comp. iii. 8), and is 
hardly to be regarded as peculiar to the older por- 
tion of the book; nor is it fair to say that the pas- 
sages in the early chapters in which it occurs are 


imitations; TITTD, méchittdh, “ destruction,” 
Prov. x. 14, 15, 29, xiii. 3, xiv. 28, xviii. 7, xxi. 15, 
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and nowhere else in the book; TID, ydphtach, 


which Ewald calls a participle, but which may be 
regarded as a future with the relative omitted, 
Prov. xil. 17, xiv. 5, 25, xix. 5, 9 (comp. vi. 19); 


D9, seleph, ‘ perverseness,”” Prov. xi. 3, xv. 43 
ADD, silléph, the verb from the preceding, Prov. 


xiii. 6, xix. 3, xxii. 12; 112) ND, 16 yinnakeh, 
“shall not be acquitted,’ Prov. xi. 21, xvi. 5, xvii. 


5, xix. 5, 9 (comp. vi. 29, xxviii. 20); FYI, aid- 
léph, * pursued,’ Prov. xi. 19, xii. 11, xiii. 21, 
xv. 9, xix. 7 (comp. xxviii. 19). The antique ex- 


pressions FTYYIIN TY, ’ad argiah, A. V., “but 
for a moment,” Prov. xii. 19; 2 TY, yad léyad, 


lit. “hand to hand,”’ Prov. xi. 21, xvi. 5: yoann, 
hithgallw’, * meddled with,’ Prov. xvii. 14, xviii. 


1, xx. 3; 7202. nirgdn, “ whisperer, talebearer,” 
Prov. xvi. 28, xviii. 8 (comp. xxvi. 20, 22), are 
alinost confined to this portion of the Proverbs. 


There is also the peculiar usage of W, yish, 
‘there is,’ in Prov. xi. 24, xii. 18, xiii. 7, 23, xiv. 
12, xvi. 25, xviil. 24, xx. 15. It will be observed 
that the use of these words and phrases by no 
Means assists in determining the authorship of this 
ection, but gives it a distinctive character. 

With revard to the other collections, opinions 
differ widely both as to their date aud authorship. 
Ewald places next in order chaps. xxv.-xxix., the 
superscription to which fixes their date about the 
end of the 8th century B. c. These also are the 
proverbs of Solumon, which the men of Hezekiah 
copied out,”’ or compiled. ‘he memory of these 
learned men of Hezekiah'’s court is perpetuated in 
Jewish tradition. In the Talmud (Baba Bathra, 


fol. 15 @) they are called the TTYXO, sith, so- 


ciety’ or “academy ”’ of Hezekiah, and it is there 
said, “Iezekiah and his academy wrote Isaiah, 
Proverbs, Sony of Songs, Eeclesiastes.’’ R. Gedaliah 
(Shalsheleth Hakkabbahah, fol. 66 6), quoted by 
Carpzov (/utrod. part. ii. ce. 4, § 4), says, “ Isaiah 
wrote his own book and the Proverbs, and the Song 
of Songs, and [cclesiastes."’ Many of the proverbs 
in this collection are mere repetitions, with sli¢ht 
variations, of some which occur in the previous 
section. Compre, for example, xxv. 24 with xxi. 
9; xxvi. 13 with xvii. 13; xxvi. 15 with xix. 24; 
xxvi. 22 with xviil. 85 xxvii. 13 with xx. 16; xxvii. 
15 with xix. 13: xxvii. 2L with xvii. 33 xxviii. 6 
with xix. L; xxviii. 19 with xii. LL; xxix. 22 with 
xv. 18, &. We may infer from this, with Berthean, 
that the compilers of this section made use of the 
same sources froin which the earlier collection was 
derived. I[litzig (/e Spriiche Sulomo's, p. 258) 
suggests that there is a probability that a great, 
or the greatest part of these proverbs were of 
Ephraimitic origin, and that after the destruction 
of the northern kingdom, [lezekiah sent his learned 
men through the land to gather together the frag- 
ments of literature which remained current among 
the people and had survived the general wreck. 
There does not appear to be the slightest ground, 
linguistic or otherwise, for this hypothesis, and it 
is therefore properly rejected by Bertheau. The 
question now arises, in this as in the former section; 
were all these proverbs Solomon's? Jahu says Yes; 
Bertholdt, No; for xxv. 2-7 could not have been 
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by Solomon or any king, but by a man who had 
lived for a long time at a court. In xxvii. 11, it ie 
no monarch who speaks, but an instructor of youth; 
xxvii. 16 censures the very errors which stained 
the reign of Solomon, and the eflect of which de- 
prived his son and suceessor of the ten tribes, 
xxvii. 23-27 must have been written by a sage who 
led a nomad life. ‘There is more force in these 
objections of Bertholdt than in those which he 
advanced against the previous section. Hensler 
(quoted by Bertholdt) finds two or three sections 
in this division of the book, which he regards as 
extracts from as many differeut writings of Solomon. 
But Bertholdt confesses that his arguments are not 
convincing. 

The peculiarities of this section distinguish it 
from the older proverbs in x.-xxii. 16. Some of 
these may be briefly noted. The use of the inter- 
rogation ‘seest thou?’ in xxvi. 12, xxix. 20 (comp. 
xxii. 29), the manner of comparing two things by 
simply placing them side by side and connecting 
them with the simple copula “and,” as in xxv. 3, 
20, xxvi. 3, 7, 9, 21, xxvii. 15, 20. We miss the 
pointed antithesis hy which the first collection was 
distinguished. The verses are no longer of two 
equal inembers; one member is frequently shorter 
than the other, and sometimes even the verse is 
extended to three members in order fully to exhaust 
the thought. Sometimes, again, the same sense is 
extended over two or more verses, as in xxv. 4, 5, 
G, 7, 8-10; and in a few cases a series of connected 
verses contains longer exhortations tv morality and 
rectitude, as in xxvi. 23-28, xxvii. 23-27. The 
character of the proverbs is clearly distinct. Their 
construction is looser and weaker, and there is no 
longer that sententious brevity which gives weight 
and point to the proverbs in the preceding section. 
Ewald thinks that in the contents of this portion 
of the book there are traceable the marks of a later 
date; pointing toa state of suciety which had be- 
come more dangerous and hostile, in which the 
quiet domestic life had reached yreater perfection, 
but the state and public security and confidence 
had sunk deeper. There is, he says, a cautious and 
mournful tone in the laneuave when the rulers are 
spoken of; the breath of that untroubled joy for 
the king and the high reverence paid to him, which 
marked the former collection, dues not animate 
these proverbs. ‘The state of society at the end of 
the 8th century B. c., with which we are thoroughly 
acquainted from the writings of the prophets, cor- 
responds with the condition of things hinted at in 
the proverbs of this section, and this may therefore, 
in accordance with the superscription, be accepted 
as the date at which the collection was made. Such 
is Ewald'’s conclusion. It is true we know much 
of the later times of the monarchy, and that the 
condition of those times was such as to call forth 
many of the proverbs of this section as the result 
of the observation and experience of their authors, 
but it by no means follows that the whole section 
partakes of this later tone; or that many or most 
of the proverbs may not reach back as fur as the 
time of Solomon, and so justify the general title 
which is given to the section, “ ‘These also are the 
proverbs of Solomon.’’ But of the state of society 
in the age of Solomon himself we know so little, 
everything belonging to that period is encircled 
with such a halo of dazzling splendor, in which 
the people almost disappear, that it is impossible 
to assert that the circumstances of the times might 
not have given birth to many of the maxims which 
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apparently carry with them the marks of a later 
period. At best such reasoning from internal evi- 
dence is uncertain and hypothetical, and the in- 
ferences drawn vary with each commentator who 
exainines it. Ewald discovers traces of a later age 
in chapters xxviii., xxix., though he retains them 
in this section, while Litzig regards xxvili. 17-xxix. 
97 as a continuation of xxii. 16, to which they were 
added probably after the year 750 B.c.¢ This 
apparent precision in the assigument of the dates 
of the several sections, it must be confessed, has 
very little foundation, and the dates are at best but 
conjectural. All that we know about the section 
Xxv.-xxix., is that in the time of Hezekiah, that is, 
in the last quarter of the Sth century B. Cc. it was 
supposed to contain what tradition had handed 
duwn as the proverbs of Solomon, and that the 
majority of the proverbs were believed to be his 
there seems no good reason to doubt. Beyond this 
we know nothing. Ewald, we have seen, assigns 
the whole of this section to the close of the 8th 
century 8. C., long before which time, he says, most. 
of the proverbs were certainly not written. But he 
is then compelled to account for the fact that in 
the superseription they are called + the proverbs 
of Solomon.” [le does so in this way. Some of 
the proverbs actually reach back into the age of 
Solomon, and those which are not immediately 
traceable to Solomon or his time, are composed 
with similar artistic ow and impulse. [f the earlier 
collection rightly bears the name of © the proverbs 
of Solomon’? after the mass which are his, this may 
claim to bear such a title of honor after some im- 
portant elements. ‘The argmnent is certainly not 
gound, that, because «collection of proverbs, the 
majority of which are Solomon's, is distinguished 
by the general title “the proverbs of Solomon,” 
therefore a collection, in which at most but a few 
Selong to Solomon or his time, is appropriately 
distinguished by the same superscription. It will 
be seen afterwards that [Ewald attributes the super- 
ecription in xxv. 1 to the compiler of xxii. 17- 
xxv. l. 

The date of the sections i.-ix., xxii. 17-xxv. 1, 
has been variously asssiyned. ‘That they were added 
about the same period Ewald infers from the oc- 
currence of favorite words and constructions, and 
that that period was a late one he concludes from 
the traces whieh are manifest of a degeneracy from 
the purity of the Hebrew. It will be interesting to 
examine the evidence upon this point, for it is a 
remarkable fact, and one which is deeply instructive 
as showing the extreme difliculty of arguing from 
internal evidence, that the same dctails lead Ewald 
and Llitzig to precisely opposite conclusions ; the 
former placing the date of i.-ix. in the first half of 
the 7th century, while the latter regards it as the 
oldest portion of the book, and assigns it to the 9th 
century. To be sure those points on which Ewald 
relies as indicating a late date for the section, Hit- 
zig summarily disposes of as interpolations. Among 
the favorite words which occur in these chapters are 


FYVIDT, chocmdth, “wisdoms,” for “wisdom” in 
the abstract, which is found only in i. 20, ix. 1, 








@ Hitzig’s theory about the Book of Proverbs in its 
present shapo is this: that tho oldest portion consists 


of chaps. i.-ix., to which was added, probably after 


the year 760 B. c., the second part, x.-xxii. 16, xxviii. 
17-xxix.: that in the last quarter of the same century 


the anthology, xxv.-xxvii., was formed, and coming 


imto the hands of a man who already possessed the 
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xxiv. 7; TTY, zdrdh, “the strange woman,” and 


TTPD3, nocryydh, “the foreigner,” the adulteress 
who seduces youth, the antithesis of the virtuous 
wife or true wisdom, only occur in the first collec- 
tion in xxii. 14, but are frequently found in this, 
ii. 16, v. 3, 20, vi. 24, vii. 5, xxiii. 27. Traces of 
the decay of Hebrew are seen in such passages as 


vy. 2, where CunED, a dual fem., is constructed 
with a verb masc. pl., though in v. 3 it has prop- 
erly the feminine. The unusual plural CUS 


(viii. 4), says Ewald, would hardly be found in 
writings before the 7th century. ‘These difficulties 
are avoided by Hitzig, who regards the passages in 
which they occur as interpolations. When we come 
to the internal historical evidence these two author- 
ities are no less at issue with regard to their conclu- 
sions from it. There are many passages which point 
to a condition of things in the highest degree con- 
fused, in which robbers and lawless men roamed at 
large through the land and endeavored to draw aside 
their younger contemporaries to the like dissolute 
life (i. 11-19, ii. 12-15, iv. 14-17, xxiv. 15). In this 
Ewald sees traces of a late date. But Hitzig avoids 
this conclusion by asserting that at all times there 
are individuals who are reckless and at war with s0- 
ciety and who attach themselves to bands of robbers 
and freebooters (comp. Judy. ix. 4, xi. 3; 1 Sam. 
xxii. 2; Jer. vii. 11), and to such allusion is made 
in Prov. i. 10; but there is nowhere in these chap- 
ters (i.-ix.) a complaint of the general depravity of 
society. So far he is unquestiouably correct, and no 
inference with regard to the date of the section can 
be drawn from these references. Further evidence 
of a late date Ewald finds in the warnings against 
lightly rising to oppose the public order of things 
(xxiv. 21), and in the beautiful exhortation (xxiv. 
11) to rescue with the sacrifice of one’s self the in- 
nocent who is being dragged to death, which points 
to a confusion of right pervading the whole state, of 
which we nowhere see traces iy the older proverbs. 
With these conclusions Hitzig would not disagree, 
for he himself assigns a late date to the section xxii. 
17-xxiv. 34. We now come to evidence of another 
kind, and the conclusions drawn from it depend 
mainly upon the date assigned to the Book of Job. 
In this collection, says Ewald, there is a new danger 
of the heart warned against, which is not once 
thought of in the older collections, envy at. the evi- 
dent prosperity of the wicked (iii. 31, xxiii. 17, xxiv. 
1, 19), a subject which for the first time is brought 
into the region of reflection and poetry in the Book 
of Job. Other parallels with this book are found in 
the teaching that man, even in the chastisement of 
God, should see his love, which is the subject af 
Prov. iii., and is the highest argument in the Book 
of Job; the general apprehension of Wisdom as the 
Creator and Disposer of the world (Prov. iii., vill) 
appears as a further conclusion from Job xxvii. ; and 
though the author of the first nine chapters of the 
Proverbs does not adopt the language of the Book 
of Job, but only in some measure its spirit and teach- 
ing, yet some images and words appear to be recch- 





— 








other two parts, inspired him with the composition of 
xxii. 17-xxiv. 34, which he placed before the an 
thology, and inserted the two before the Inst sheet of 
the second part. Then, finding that xxviil- 17 was 
left without a beginning, being separated from xxii 
1-16, he wrote xxviii. 1-16 on his last blank beaf 
This was after the exile. 
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2ed here from that book (comp. Prov. viii. 25 with 
Job xxxviii. 6; Prov. ii. 4, iii. 14, viii. 11, 19, with 
Job xxviii. 12-19; Prov. vii. 23 with Job xvi. 18, 
xx. 25; Prov. iii. 23, &c., with Job v. 22, &c.). 
Consequently the writer of this section must have 
been acquainted with the Book of Job, and wrote 
at a later date, about the middle of the 7th century 
B.c. Similar resemblances between passages in the 
early chapters of the Proverbs and the Book of Job 
are observed by Hitzig (comp. Prov, iii. 25 with 
Job v. 21; Prov. ii. 4, 14 with Job iii, 21, 22; 
Prov. iv. 12 with Job xviii. 7; Prov. iii. 11, 13 with 
Job v. 17; Prov. vill. 25 with Job xv. 7), but the 
conclusion which he derives is that the writer of Job 
had already read the Book of Proverbs, and that the 
latter is the more ancient. Reasoning from evidence 
of the like kind he places this section (i.-ix.) later 
than the Song of Sonus, but earlier than the second 
collection (x. 1-xxii. 16, xxviii. 17-xxix.), which ex- 
isted before the time of Hezekiah, and therefore as- 
signs it to the 9th century Bn. c. Other arguments 
in support of this early date are the fact that idol- 
atry is nowhere mentioned, that the offerings had 
not ceased (vii. 14), nor the congregations (v. 14). 
The two last would avree as well with a late as 
with an carly date, and no argument from the si- 
lence with respect to idolatry can be allowed any 
weight, for it would equally apply to the 9th cen- 
tury as to the 7th. To all appearances, [itziz con- 
tinues, there was peace in the land, and commerce 
was kept up with Kkeypt (vii. 16). The author may 
have lived in Jerusalem (i. 20, 21, vii. 12, viii. 3); 
vii. 16, 17 points to the luxury of a large city, and 
the educated languayve belongs to a citizen of the 
capital. After a careful consideration of all the ar- 
guments which have been adduced, by Ewald for the 
late, and by Hitzig¢ for the early date of this section, 
it must be confessed that they are by no means con- 
elusive, and that we must ask for further evidence 
before pronouncing so positively as they have done 
upon a point so doubtful and obscure. In one re- 
spect they are agreed, namely, with regard to the 
unity of the section, which Ewald considers as an 
original whole, perfectly connected and flowing as it 
were from one oulpouring. It would be a well-or- 
dered whole, says Hitzic, if the interpolations, es- 
pecially vi. 1-19, iii, 22-26, villi. 4-12, 14-16, ix. 
7-10, &c., are rejected. It never appears to strike 
him that such a proceeding is arbitrary and uncrit- 
ical in the highest degree, though he clearly plumes 
himself on his critical savacity. lwald finds in 
these chapters a certain development which shows 
that they must be regarded as a whole and the work 
of oneauthor. The poet intended them as a general 
introduction to the Proverbs of Solomon, to recom- 
mend wisdom in general. ‘The blessings of wisdom 
as the reward of him who boldly strives after her are 
repeatedly set forth in the most charming manner, 
as on the other hand folly is represented with its 
disappointment and enduring misery. There are 
three main divisions after the title, i. 1-7. (a) i. 
8-iii. 35; a eeneral exhortation to the youth to fol- 
low wisdom, in which all, even the higher arguments, 
are touched upon, but nothing fully completed. (6.) 
rv. 1-vi. 19 exhausts whatever is individual and par- 
licular; while in (¢.) the language rises gradually 
with ever-increasing power to the most universal 
and loftiest themes, fo conclude in the sublimest and 
almost lyrical strain (vi. 20-ix. 18). But, as Ber- 
theau remarks, there appears nowhere throughout 
this section to be any reference to what follows, 


ey 
a fa ga ee me a Se 
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for an introduction. The development and progress 
which Ewald observes in it are by no means so 
striking as he would have us believe. The unity 
of plan is no more than would be found in a collec. 
tion of admonitions by different authors referring 
to the same subject, and is not such as to necessitate 
the conclusion that the whole is the work of one. 
There is observable throughout the section, when 
compared with what is called the earlier collection, 
a complete change in the form of the proverb. The 
single proverb is seldom met with, and is rather the 
exception, while the characteristics of this collection 
are connected descriptions, continuous elucidations 
of a truth, and longer speeches and exhortations. 
The style is more highly poetical, the parallelism is 
synonymous and not antithetic or synthetic, as in 
x. 1-xxii. 16; and another distinction is the usage 
of Ilohim in ii. 5, 17, iii. 4, which does not occur 
in x. 1-xxil. 16. Amidst this general likeness, how- 
ever, there is considerable diversity. It is not neces- 
sary to lay so much stress as Bertheau appears to do 
upon the fact that certain paravraphs are distin- 
guished from those with which they are placed, not 
merely hy their contents, but by their external form ; 
nor to argue from this that they are therefore the 
work of different authors. Some paragraphs, it is 
true, are completed in ten verses, as i. 10-19, iii. 
1-10, 11-20, iv. 10-19, viii. 12-21, 22-31; but it 
is too much to assert that an author because he 
sometimes wrote paragraphs of ten verses, should 
always do so, or to say with Bertheau, if the whole 
were the work of one author it would be very re- 
markable if he only now and then bound himself by 
the strict law of numbers. The argument assumes 
the strictness of the law, and then attempts to 
bind the writer (o observe it. There is more force 
in the appeal to the difference in the formation of 
sentences and the whole manner of the language as 
indicating diversity of authorship. Compare ch. ii 
with vil. 4-27, where the same subject is treated of. 
In the former, one sentence is wearily dragged 
through 22 verses. while in the latter the language 
is easy, flowing, and appropriate. Aain the connec- 
tion is interrupted by the insertion of vi. 1-19. In 
the previous chapter the exhortation to listen to the 
doctrine of the speaker is followed by the warning 
against intercourse with the adulteress. In vi. 1-19 
the subject is abruptly changed, and a series of prov~ 
erbs applicable to different relations of life is intro- 
duced. — Froin all this Bertheau concludes against 
Ewald that these introductory chapters could not 
have been the product of a single author, forming a 
gradually developed and consistent whole, but that 
they are a collection of admonitions by different 
poets, which all aim at rendering the youth capable 
of receiving good instruction, and inspiring him to 
strive after the possession of wisdom. This supposi- 
tion is somewhat favored by the frequent repetitions 
of favorite figures or impersonations: the strange 
woman and wisdom occur many times over in this 
section, which would hardly have been the case if it 
had been the work of one author. But the occur- 
rence of these repetitions, if it is against the unity 
of authorship, indicates that the different portions 
of the section must have been contemporaneous, and 
were written at a time when such vivid impersona- 
tions of wisdom and its opposite were current and 
familiar. ‘The tone of thousht is the same, and the 
question therefore to be considered is whether it is 
more probable that a writer would repeat himself, 
or that fragments of a number of writers should be 


ehich must have been the case had it been intended! found, distinguished by the same way of thinking, 
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and by the use of the same striking figures and per-' 
sonifications. If the proverbs spoken by one man‘ 
were circulated orally tur a time, and after his death 
collected and arranved, there would almost of eee 
sity be a recurrence of the same expressions and il- 
lustrations, and from this point of view the argu- 
ment from repetitions loses much of its force. With 
regard to the date as well us the authorship of this — 
section it is impossible to pronounce with certainty. 
In its present form it did not exist till probably 
solve lony tine after the proverbs which it contains 
were composed. There is positively no evidence 
whieh would lead us to a conclusion upon this point, | 
and consequently the most opposite results have 
been arrived at: Ewald, as we have seen, placing it ; 
in the 7th century, while Litzi¢ refers it to the 9th. | 
At whatever time it may have reached its present 
shape, there appears no sufficient reason to conclude , 
that Solomon may not have uttered many or most | 
of the proverbs which are here collected, although! 
wild positively asserts that we here find no proy- ! 
er) of the Solomonian period. Le assumes, and it 
ig 2 micre assumption, that the form of the true Sol-: 
omonian proverb is that which distinguishes the sec-: 
tion x. J-xxii. 16, and has already been remarked. | 
Bleek regards ee i.-ix. as a connected madshal, the 


' present form. 
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also the collection of proverbs which was made by 
the learned men of the court of Hezekiah, to which 
he wrote the superscription in xxv. 1. This theory 
of course only affects the date of the section in its 
When the proverbs were writter 
there is nothing to determine. Bertheau main- 
tains that they in great part proceeded from one 
poet, in consequence of a peculiar construction 
which he employs to give emphasis to his presen- 
tation of a subject or object by repeating the pro- 


noun (xxii. 19; xxiii. 14, 15, 19, 20, 28; xxiv. 6, 


27, 32). ‘The compiler himself appears to have 
added xxii. 17-21 as a kind of introduction. An- 
other addition (xxiv. 23-34) is introduced with 
‘‘these also belonged to the wise,’’ and contains ap- 
parently some of * the words of the wise "’ to which 
reference is made in i. 6. Jahn regards it as a col- 
lection of proverbs not by Solomon. Hensler says it 
is an appendix to a collection of doctrines which is 
entirely lost and unknown; and with regard to the 
previous part of the section xxii. 17-xxiv. 22, he 
leaves it uncertain whether or not the author 
Was a teacher to whom the son of a distinguished 
man was sent for instruction. Hitzig's theory 
has already been given. 

After what has been said, the reader must be 





work of the last editor, written by him as an intro-/ Jefe to judge for himself whether Keil is justified 
duction to the Proverbs of Solomon which follow, | jn asserting so positively as he does the single au- 
while i. 1-6 was intended by him as a superserip- thorship of ce. j.-xxix., and in maintaining that 
tion to indicate the aim of the book, less with ref-] «the eontents in all parts of the collection show 
erence to his own wmdshdd than to the whole hook,’ one and the same_ historical background, corte- 
and especially to the proverbs of Solomon contained | sponding only to the relations, ideas, and circum 
init. Bertholdt argues against Solomon being the’ stances, as well as to the progress of the culture 
author of these early chapters, that it was impossi- | and experiences of life, acquired by the political 


ble for him, with his large harem, to have given so! development of the people in the time of Solomon.” 
forcibly the precept about the blessings of a. single | 
wile (v. 18. de.) nor, with the knowledee that his: 
mother becaine the wife of David through an act of 
adultery, to warn so strongly against intercourse | 
with the wife of another (vi. 24, &e., vil. 5-23). | 
These argumeuts do not appear to us so strong as 
Bertholdt regarded them. Jichhorn, on the con-! 
trary, Imintains that Solomon wrote the introduc- 
tion in the first nine chapters. From this diver- 
sity of opinion, which be it remarked is entirely the 
result of an examination of internal evidence, it} understanding” (from “QS, dgar, “to collect,” 
seems to follow naturally that the evidence which! + gather,”), and is elsewhere called ‘ Kobeleth.” 
leads to such varying conclusions is. of itself insuf-; All that can he said of him is that he is an un- 
ficient to decide the question at issue. known Hebrew sage, the son of an equally unknown 

We now pass on to another section, xxii. 17-xxiv., | Jakeh, and that he lived after the time of Heze 
which contains a collection of proverbs marked by | kiah. Ewald attributes to him the authorship of 
certain peculiarities. ‘These ave, 1. ‘The structure! xxx. 1-xxxi. 9, and places him not earlier than the 
of the verses, which is not so regular as in the pre-j| end of the 7th or beginning of the 6th cent. B. ¢. 
ceding section, x. L-xxii. 16. We find verses of | Hitzig, as usual, hasa strange theory: that Agur 


+ 


eight, seven, or six words, mixed with others of | and Lemuel were brothers, both sons of the queen 


The concluding chapters (xxx., xxxi.) are in 
every way distinct from the rest and from each 
other. The former, according to the superscrip- 
tion, contains “the words of Agur the son of 
Jakeh.””, Who was Agur, and who was Jakeh, are 
questions which have heen often asked, and never 
satistactorily answered. ‘The Rabbins, according 
to Rashi, and Jerome after them, interpreted the 
Iname symbolically of Solomon, who “collected 











eleven (xxii. 29, xxiii. 31, 35), fourteen (xxiii. 29) 
and eighteen words (xxiv. 12). ‘The equality of | 
the verse members is very mueh disturbed, and 
there is frequently no trace of parallelism. 2. AY 
sentence is seldom completed in one verse, but 
most frequently in two; three verses are often | 
closely connected (xxiii. 1-3, 6-8, 19-21); and some 
times as many as five (xxiv. 80-34). 3. ‘The form 
of address “my son," which is so frequent in the! 
first nine chapters, occurs also here in xxiii. 19, 26, | 
xxiv. 13; and the appeal to the hearer is often 
made in the second person. Ewald regards. this 
section as a kind of appendix to the earliest. col-' 
ection of the proverbs of Solomon, added not. long | 
afte? the introduction in the first nine chapters, 
‘hough not by the same author. He thinks it 
probabls that the compiler of this section added ' 











of Massa, a district in Arabia, and that the father 
was the reigning king. [See JAKEH.] Bunsen 
(Bibeheerk, i. p. elxxviii.), following Hitzig, con- 
tends that Agur was an inhabitant of Massa, and 
i. descendant of one of the five hundred Simeonites 
who in the reign of Hezekiah drove out the Amale- 
kites from Mount Seir. All this is mere conjectuie. 
Agur, whoever he was, appears to have had for his 
pupils Ithiel and Ueal, whom he addresses in xxt- 
1-6, which is followed by single proverbs of Agur's 
Ch. xxxi. 1-9 contains “the words of king Len- 
uel, the prophecy that his mother taught him.’ 

Lemuel, like Agur, is unknown. It is even uncer 
tain whether he is to be regarded as a real person- 

age, or whether the name is merely symbolical, af 
Kichhorn and Ewald maintain. — If the present text 
be retained it is difficult to see what other conelu- 
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sion can be arrived at. If Lemuel were a real per- 
sonage he must have been a foreign neighbor-king 
or the chief of a nomad tribe, and in this case the 
proverbs attributed to him must have come to the 
Hebrews from a foreign source, which is hivhly 
improbable and contrary to all we know of the 
people. Dr. Davidson indeed is in favor of alter- 
ing the punctuation of xxx. 1, with Hitzig and 
Bertheau, by which means Agur and Lemuel be- 
came brothers, and both sons of a queen of 
Massa. Reasons against this alteration of the text 
are given under the article JaAkEm. LEiehhorn 
maintains that Lemuel is a figurative name appro- 
priate to the subject. [LeMUEL.] 

The last section of all, xxxi. 10-31, is an alpha- 
betical acrostic in praise of a virtuous woman. Its 
artificial form stamps it as the production of a late 
period of Hebrew literature, perhaps about the 7th 
century B.c. ‘The coloring and language point to 
a different author from the previous section, xxx. 
1-xxxi. 9. 

To conclude, it appears, from a consideration 
of the whole question of the manner in which the 
Book of Proverbs arrived at its present shape, that 
the nucleus of the whole was the collection of Solo- 
mon’s proverbs in x. 1-xxii. 163 that to this was 
added the further collection made by the learned 
men of the court of Iezekiah, xxv.-xxix.; that 
these two were put together and united with xxii. 
17-xxiv., and that to this as a whole the introduc- 
tion i.-ix. was attixed, but that whether it was com- 
piled by the same writer who added xxii. 16- 
xxiv. cannot be determined. Nor is it possible to 
assert that this same compiler may not have added 
the concluding chapters of the book to his previous 
collection. With rovard to the date at which the 
several portions of the book were collected and put 
in their present shape, the conclusions of various 
critics are uncertain and contradictory. ‘The chief 
of these have already been given. 

The nature of the contents of the Book of Proy- 
erbs precludes the possibility of viving an outline 
of its plan and object. Such would he more ap- 
propriate to the pages of a commentary. ‘The 
chief authorities which have been consulted in the 
preceding pages are the introductions of Carpzov, 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Jahu, De Wette, Keil. David- 
son, and Bleek; Rosenmiiller, Seholia; Jwald. Die 
Dicht. des A. B. 4 Vh.; Bertheau, Die Spriiche 
Salomo's; Hitzig, Die Spriiche Sulomo's; Elster, 
Die Salomonischen Spriiche. To these may be 
added, as useful aids in reading the Proverbs, the 
commentaries of Albert Schultens, of [ichel in 
Mendelssohn's Bible (perhaps the best of all), of 
Loewenstein, Umbreit, and Moses Stuart. There is 
also a new translation by Dr. Noyes, of Harvard 
University, of the three books of «Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Canticles, which may be consulted, as 
well as the older works of Hodgson and Holden. 

W. A. W. 

* The preceding discussion Icaves room for a 
more particular analysis of the contents of this re- 
markable book. After a brief introduction (ch. i. 





a * In this beautifally constructed discourse, the 
statement of the conditions (vv. 1-4) is followed by a 
twofold expression of the reward of compliance ; 
namely, one in ver. 5, and another in ver. 9, each con- 
firmed and illustrated by the verses following it. Vv. 12, 
16, 20, all stand in the same relation; each expressing 
an end or object to be attained, of which the principal, 
tud the sum of all, is givon in ver. 20. T. J.C. 
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1-6), setting forth its design and uses, the ground- 
thought of the whole i is expressed i in ver. 7; namely, 
that all true knowledge has its beginning i in the 
fear of God, the seminal principle of which the 
whole moral life i is the growth, and the central law 
of our moral relations; that only fools despise this 
heavenly wisdom, and the means of acquiring it. 
This is the key to the instructions of the book. 
The following are very distinctly marked divisions. 

1. Chapters i.-ix. First division, consisting of 
short continuous discourses, on various topics of 
religion and morality. Vv. 10-19. Against entice- 
ments to crime and criminal gains, and the fatal 
influences of a covetous spirit. Vv. 20-23. Wis- 
dom’s a gese ona with those who refuse her 
warnings. Chap. ii. Rewards of those who seek 
wisdom.@ Chap. iii. A discourse in several parts, 
commending kindness and truth, as foundation 
principles in all social relations (vv. 1-4); trust in 
Jehovah, and conscious reference to Him in all 
things (vv. 5-8); recognition of Him in the use of 
his gifts (vv. 9, 10), and filial subinission to his 
chastisements (vv. 11, 12); blessedness of attaining 
the true wisdom (vy. 13-26); practical precepts for 
direction in the relations of social life (vv. 27-35). 
Chap. iv. Admonition to seek wisdom (vv. 1-9); 
to heed instruction and avoid the way of the 
wicked (vv. 10-19); to keep the heart, from which 
the outward life proceeds (Matt. xv. 19), and shun 
every deviation from the right (vv. 20-27). Chap. v. 
Admonition to shun the fatal snare of the strange 
woman (vv. 1-14); to regard the divinely instituted 
law of the marriave relation, and be satistied with 
. pure and chaste enjoyments (vv. 15-23). Chap. 

. Against being surety for another (vv. 1-5); 
eee slothfulness (vv. J-11); against the false 
and insidious mischiet-maker (vv. 12-15); seven 
wbominations of Jehovah (vv. 16-19); value of pa- 
rental instruction and of its restraints in the con- 
duct of life (vv. 20-35). Chap. vii. Warning 
avainst the allurements of the strange woman. 
Chap. viii, Wispom’s biscourst. Her appeal 
to the sons of men (vv. 1-11); her claim to be 
their true and proper guide in the affiirs of life 
(vv. 12-21): her relation to Jehovah as his com- 
panion and delight befure the worlds were, and his 
associate in founding the heavens and the earth 
(vv. 22-31); blessedness of those who hearken to 
her yoice (vv. 32-36).4 Chap. ix. Wisdom's in- 
Vitation to her feast (vv. 1-6); the scoffer scorns 
reproof, which the wise gratefully accepts (vv. 7-2) 5 
contrast of the foolish woman, and of the fate of 
her victim (vv. 138-18). 

2. Chapters x.-xxii. 16. Second division, con- 
sisting of single unconnected sayings, or maxims, 
expressing in few words the accumulated treasures 
of practical wisdom. 

3. Chapters xxii. 17-xxiv. 22. Third division, 
consisting of brief moral lessons, in very short, con- 
tinuous discourses, less extended than those of the 
first division. An introductory paragraph admon- 
ishes to a diligent and heedful consideration of 
the words of the wise (vv. 17-21); against robbery 
and oppression of the weak and poor (vv. 22, 23); 
against companionship with the passionate man, 





b * Wispom here personates a divine principle, es- 
tablished as the law of the universe, to which all cre 
uted things are subjected. The delight of Jehovah. 
and the guide of his creative work, she here claims t 
be the guide and friend of his creature man. 

t.J.0 
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and the influence of his evil example (vv. 24, 25);, humor, by which the gravest moral lesson is often 
against being surety for another's indebtedness | most effectively pointed. One example has been 


(vv. 26,27): against the perfidious removal of land-| given above, from ch. xxiii. 35. 


In ch. xv. 33, itia 


marks (y. 285; caution against indulgence of | said, with sarcastic humor: — 


Appetite at the table ofa ruler (ch. xxii. 1-3): folly 
of wu craving for riches (vv. 4-0 > accept no favors 
from the grudging and envious (yv. 6-8); leave 
the fool to his folly (v. 9); removal of landmarks, 
and violation of the orphan’s domain, will surely be 
avenved (vv. 10, 11): correetion needful and salutary 
for the child (vv. 14, 14); a parent's joy in a wise 
and discreet son (vv. 15-18); against companion- 
ship with the dissolute (vv. 19-21); regard due to 
parents (vv. 22-25); a parent's plea tor the love 
and obedience of a son, especially as a security 
from the most fatal snare of the soung (vv. 26-28); 
description of the victim of the intoxieating cup, 
and warning avainst its seductions (vv. 20-39).¢ 
Chap. avix. consists, for the most part, of brief 
practical directions for the conduct of lite, closing 
with the spirited description of the neglected fields 
of the sluveard. 

4. Chapters xxv.-xxix. Fourth division, being 

another collection of the Proverbs of Selomen. 
&. Chapters sxax.-axxi. An appendix, cen- 
taining the words of Avur, and the words of king 
Lemuel, and closing with the beautiful portraiture 
of a capable woman % (xxxi. 10-31). 

From this brief and necessarily partial analysis 
of the book, something may be inferred of the ex- 
tent and yariets of its topies. Of the riehness of 
its teachings, the trains of thought suggested by 


single precnant expressions, an analysis can give no | 


Wisdom dwells in the heart of the discerning ; 
But in fools it shall be taught. 


The “heart of the discerning’’ is Wisdom’s 
home. her proper dwelling-place, and there she 
abides. Fools are sometimes “taught ’’ a lesson 
in wisdom; but it is after the manner described in 
Judges viii. 16, * he took thorns of the wilderness, 
and briers, and with them he taught the men of 
Succoth.’’ In ch. xix. 7, it is said — 


All the poor man’s brethren hate him ; 
Much more do his friends keep far from him ; 
Ile follows after words — them he has! 


A polished irony points the concluding member. 
The favors he is encouraged to hope for he finds 
to be empty talk, and that in seeking them he 
has + followed after words‘? — which he gets! 

The older commentaries are given by Rosen- 
miiller. The later critical works are : Holden, 
Juproved trans. of Prov. with notes crit. and expl., 
1819. Dereser (Die h. Schrift, von Brentano), 
1825. Umbreit, Comm. iber die Spriche Sal- 
ome’s, 1826. Gramberg, Das Buch der Spriiche 
Salome’s, 1828. Rosenmiiller, Prererbia Salomonis, 
1829. Boekel, Die Denkspriiche Sulumo’s, 1829. 
French and Skinner, Vow trans. of the Prov. with 
eapl. notes, 1831. Ewald, Spriiche Salomo's ( 
Bucher des A. ‘I. 1837), 2te Ausg. 1867. Maurer, 
Comm. Crit. vol. iii., 1838. Lowenstein, Prorer- 


conception. The enonnic poetry of the host eu- H Jten Salomo's (aus Handschriften edirt), 1838. 


lightened of other ancient nations will net) bear 
comparison with it, in the depth and certainty of 
its foundation principles, or in the eomprehensive- 
ness and the moral grandeur of its conceptions of 
human duty and responsibility. There is no rela- 
tion in life which has not its appropriate instrue- 
tion, no good or evil tendeney without its proper 
incentive or correction. The human consciousness 
is everywhere brought into immediate relation with 
the Divine, with the All-seeing Eye, from which 
no act of the outward life or thought of the heart 
ean be concealed, and man walks as in the presence 
of his Maker and Judge. But he is taught te 
know Him also as the loving Father and Guide, 
seeking to suceor the tempted, to win the was ward, 
to restrain the lawless, to restore the penitent. 

The kuowledge of human nature, in its) various 
developments, is also worthy of note. very type 
of humanity is found in this ancient book; and 
thongh sketched three thousand years ago, is stil! 
as true to nature as if now drawn from its living 
representative. 

In the leautifal description of the chaste rela- 
tions of husband and wife (eh. v. 15-23), the writer's 
meaning Is lost in the A. V., and his statements 
made contradictory, by rendering ver. 16  affirma- 
tively. It should be rendered as an inferrozative 
expostulation, thus; — 

Shall thy fountains spread abroad, 
Streams of water in the streets ? 


The book is not wanting in strokes of wit and 
a * The grave humor of the inebriate’s helpless 
Anconaciouaness, in vv. 34, 35, is but partially ex- 
oressed in the A. V., through the defective rendering 
of the latter verse. Jt should be translated thus : — 


They smite me, | feel no pain; 
They beat me, 1 kuow it not. 


Noyes, New trans. of Prov. Feel. and Cant. with 
notes, Boston, 1846 (8d ed. 1867). Bertheau, Die 
Sprtiche Salomo's (ixeget. Handbuch, Lief. vii.), 
1847. Stuart, Comm. on the Book of Prov., New 
York, 1852. Vaihinger, Spriiche u. Alagl. bers. u. 
erkl., 1857. Flitzig, Die Spriiche Salomo’s, 1858. 
Elster, Conan. tiber die Salomon. Spriche, 1858. 
Diedrich, Die Salcmon. Schriften, 1865. | Muen- 
scher. The Bobk of Prov., amended vers. with Int. 
and expl. notes, Gambier, Ohio, 1866. Zckler, Die 
Spriiche Selomo's (Lange’s Bibelicerk, 12ter Th.), 
1867.  Kamphausen (in Bunsen's Sebelrerk). 
Conant, T.d., The Book of Proverbs: Part first. 
Heb. text, with revised Eng. version, and crit. and 
phil. notes; Part second, revised Eng. version, with 
expl. notes (in press, 1869). Delitzsch, art. 
Spriiche Salomo's, Nerzog’s Real-Encykl. vol. xiv. 
pp- 691-718. T. J.C. 


* PROVOKE (from prorocare, “to call 
forth '’) is used in a few passages of the A. V. in 
the sense of to “ excite.”’ +: incite,’ “ stimulate.” 
as in Heb. x. 24, “to proroke to love and good 
works."” So 1 Chr. xxi. 1; Rom. x. 19, xi. 11, 14; 
2 Cor. ix. 2. H. 


PROVINCE (72"™ : éxapxla, N.T. xépa, 


LXX.: provincia). It is not intended here to do 


When shall I awake? 
I will seek it yet again. 





All his senses are locked up. If there is any 
dreamy consciousness, it is of a longing to awake, 
and take another draught; he will scek it vet again! 

T. J.C. 

b * Not a “virtuous woman”? (as in the A. V,, 


‘Ca virtuous woman who can find"), but one compe 
tent to the duties of her station. T.J3.0 ° 
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more than indicate the points of contact which this 
word presents with Jiblical history and litera- 
ture. 

' (1.) Inthe O. T. it appears in connection with 
the wars between Ahab and Benhadad (1 K. xx. 
14, 15, 19). ‘The victory of the former is gained 
chiefly ‘by the young men of the princes of the 
provinces,’’ 2. e. probably, of the chiefs of tribes in 
the Gilead country, recognizing the supremacy of 
Ahab, and having a common interest with the 
Israelites in resisting the attacks of Syria. They 
are specially distinguished in ver. 15 from “the 
children of Israel.’ Not the hosts of Ahab, but 
the youngest warriors (¢ armor-bearers,”’ Keil, 7 
luc.) of the land of Jephthah and Elijah, fighting 
with a fearless faith, are to carry off the vlory of 
the battle (comp. :wald, Gesch. iii. 492). 

(2.) More commonly the word is used of the 
divisions of the Chaldaan (Dan. ii. 49, iii. 1, 30) 
and the Persian kingdoms ([zr. ii. 1; Neh. vii. 6; 
Esth. i. 1, 22, ii. 3, ete.) The occurrence of the 
word in Iiccl. ii. 8, v. 8, may possibly be noted as 
an indication of the later date now commonly as- 
cribed to that book. 

The facts as to the administration of the Per- 
sian provinees which come within our view in 
these passages are chiefly these: Each province 
has its own governor, who communicates more or 
less regularly with the central authority for in- 
structions (Izr. iv. and v.). Thus Tatnai, gover- 
nor of the provinces on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, applies to Darius to know how he is to 
act as to the conflicting claims of the Apharsachites 
and the Jews (Itzr. v.). Each province has its 
own system of finance, subject to the king’s di- 
rection (ITerod. iii. 89). ‘The ** treasurer’ is or- 
dered to spend a given amount upon the Israelites 
(Eezr. vii. 22), and to exempt them from all taxes 
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again into proconsular (Srarixai) aud preetorian 
(orparnyikat), is recovnized, more or less dis- 
tinctly, in the Gospels and the Acts. Cyrenius 
(Quirinius) is the qyeudy of Syria (Luke ii. 2), 
the word being in this case used fur pravses or 
‘proconsul. Pilate was the yeudy of the sub-prov- 
ince of Judxa (Luke iii. 1, Matt. xxvii. 2, ete.), 
as procurator with the power of a legatus; and 
the same title is civen to his suecessors, [Felix and 
Festus (Acts xxiii. 24, xxv. 1, xxvi. 30). ‘The gover- 
nors of the senatorial provinces of Cyprus, Achaia, 
and Asia, on the other hand, are rivatly described 
us avOvmarot, procousuls (Acts xiii. 7, xviii. 12, 
xix. 88).¢ In the two former cases the province 
had been originally an imperial one, but had been 
transferred, Cyprus by Augustus (Dio Cass. liv. 4), 
Achaia by Claudius (Sueton. Claud. 25), to the 
senate. The ¢rpatnyot of Acts xvi. 22 (“+ magis- 
trates,’? A. V.), on the other hand, were the 
duumviri, or preetors of a Noman colony. The 
duty of the legati and other provincial governors to 
report special cases to the emperor is recognized 
in Acts xxv. 26, and furnished the groundwork for 
the spurious sleda Pda. [Pinarne.| The right 
of any Roman citizen to appeal from a provincial 
vovernor to the emperor meets Us as asserted 
by St. Paul (Acts xxv. 11). In the council 
(cuuBovArov) of Acts xxv. 12 we recognize the 
assessors Who were appointed to take part in the 
judicial functions of the governor. ‘The authority 
of the legatus, pruconsul, or procurator, extended, 
it need hardly be said, to capital punishment (sub- 
ject in the case of Roman citizens, to the right of 
appeal), and in most eases the power of inflicting 
it belonged to him exclusively. It was necessary 
for the Sanhedrim to gain Pilate’s consent to the 
execution of our Lord (John xviii. 31). The strict 
letter of the law forbade governors of provinces to 


(vii. 24). [TAXEs.] The total number of the prov- | take their wives with them, but the cases of Di- 


inces is given at 127 ([sth. i. 1, viii. 9). 
the whole extent of the kingdom there is carried 
something like a postal system. The king's 
couriers (BiBAopdpor, the &yyapor of Iferod. viii. 
98) convey his letters or decrees (lsth. i. 22, iii. 13). 
From all provinces concubines are collected for his 
harem (ii. 3). Worses, mules or dromedaries, are 
employed on this service (viii. 10). (Coinp. Herod. 
vill. 98; Xen. Cyrup. viii. 6; Ueeren's Persians, 
ch. ii.) 

The word is used, it must be remembered, of 
the smaller sections of a satrapy rather than of the 
satrapy itself. While the provinces are 127, the 
satrapies are only 20 (Herod. iii. 89). The Jews 
who returned from Babylon are described as “ chil- 
dren of the province’ (zr. ii. 1; Neh. vii. 6), and 
have a separate governor [Tirsuaria] of their 
own race ([izr. ii. 63; Neh. v. 14, viii. 9); while 


they are subject to the satrap (TD) of the whole 


province west of the Euphrates (Ezr. v. 6, vi. 6). 


(3.) In the N. T. we are brought into contact 
with the administration of the provinces of the 
Roman empire. ‘The classification given by Strabo 
(xvii. p. 840) of provinces (érapxiat) supposed to 
need military control, and therefore placed under 
‘he immediate government of the Cesar, and 
those still belonging theoretically to the republic, 
ind administered by the senate; and of the latter 











@ The A. V. rendering ‘deputy had, it should 
be remembered, a more definite value in the days of 
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Throuch |late’s wife (Matt. xxvii, 19) and Drusilla (Acts 


xxiv. 24) show that it had fallen into disuse. 
Tacitus (Ae. iit. 33, 54) reeords an unsuccessful 
attempt to revive the old practice. 

The financial adiinistration of the Roman 
provinces is discussed under PuBLICANS and 
TAXES. As ie oe 

* PRUNING-HOOK. [Kxure, 5.] 

PSALMS, BOOK OF. 1. The Collection 
asa Whole.— It does not appear how the Psalms 
were, as a whole, anciently designated. Their 


present [Tebrew appellation is mpele na ‘¢ Praises.” 
But in the actual superscriptions of the psalms the 


word TTOTUN is applied only to one, Ps. exlv., 
which is indeed emphatically a praise-hymn. The 
LAX. entitled them Yadpoil, or “ Psalms,’’ using 
the word Wadrpds at the sume time as the transla- 


tion of “YVW3T%S, which signifies strictly a rhyth- 
nical composition (Lowth, Pralect. UI.), and 
which was probably applied in practice to any poem 
specially intended, by reason of its rhythm, for 
musical performance with instrumental accompani- 
ment. But the Hebrew word is, in the O. 'T., 
uever used in the plural: and in the superscriptiona 
of even the Davidie psalms it is applied only to 
some, not to all; probably to those which had been 
composed most expressly for the harp. The notice 





Elizabeth and James than for us. The governor of 
Ireland was officially ‘the Lord Deputy.” 
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at the end of I’s. Ixxii. has suggested that the 
Psalms may in the earliest times have been known 
as mba, « Prayers;” and in fact “ Prayer” 
is the title prefixed to the most ancient of all the 
psulms, that of Moses, Ps. xe. But the same 
designation is in the superscriptions applied to only 
three besides, Pss. xvii, Ixxxvi., cii.; nor have all 
the psalms the character of prayers. ‘The other 
special designations applied to particular psalms are 
the following: TW, © Song,” the outpouring of 
the soul in thanksviving, used in the first instance 
ofa hymn of private gratitude, Ps. xxx., afterwards 
of hymms of great national thanksgiving, Pss. xlvi., 
ai wu : 
xlviii., Ixv., ete.; PXDWND, maschil, «Instruction ” 
or “JTumily,”’ Pss. xxxii., xlii., xliv,, ete. (comp. the 
TPODWR, “Twill instruct thee,” in Ps. xxxii. 
8); ENDS, michtam, & Private Memorial,” from 
Le} . . 
the root CIT (perhaps also with an anagrammati- 


cal allusion to the root “Jt, “to support,” 
“ maintain,’ comp. Ds. xvi. 5), Pss. xvi, Ivi.-lix.: 


FVITY, eduth, « Testimony,” Pss. Ix., Ixxx.; and 


TVALW, shiygaion, © Tvresular or Dithyrambic Ode,” 
Ds. vii. The strict meaning of these terms is in 
general to be gathered trom the earlier SUperscrip- 
tions. Once made familiar to the psalniists, they 
were afterwards employed by them more loosely. 

The Christian Chnreh obviously reeeived the 
Psalter from the Jews not only as a constituent 
portion of the sacred volume of Holy Scripture, 
but also as the liturgical hymn-book whieh the 
Jewish Church had regularly used in the Temple. 
The number of separate psalms contained in it is, 
by the concordant testimony of all ancient. author- 
ities, one hundred and fifty; the wwowedly “ super- 
numerary  psaln which appears at the end of the 
Greek and Syriac Psalters being manifestly apocry- 
phal. This total number commends itself by its 
internal probability as having proceeded from the 
last sacred collector and editor of the Psalter. In 
the details, however, of the numbering, both the 
Greck and Syriac Psalters differ from the Te- 
brew. The Greek translators joined tovether D's. 
ix., X., and Pss. cxiv., exv., and then divided Ps. 
exvi. and Ps. exlvii.; this was perpetuated in. the 
versions derived from the Greek, and amongst 
others in the Latin Vulgate. ‘The Syriac ‘so far 
followed the Greek as to join tovether Pss. exiv., 
exv., and to divide Ps. exlvii. Of the three diver- 
gent systems of numbering, the Hebrew (as followed 
in our A. V.) is, even on internal grounds, to be 
preferred. It is decisive avainst the Greck num- 
bering that Ps. exvi., being symmetrical in its eon- 
struction, will not bear to he divided; and against 
the Syriac, that it destroys the outward correspond- 
ence in numerical place between the three great 
triumphal psalms, Pss. xviii, Ixviii., exviii.. ag also 
between the two psalms containing the praise of 
‘he Law, DPss. xix., exix. ‘There are also some dis- 
erepancies in the versual numberings. That of 
our A. V. frequently differs from that of the He- 
brew in consequence of the Jewish practice of reck - 
oning the superscription as the first verse. 

2. Component Parts of the Collection. — An- 
a 

« An old Jewish canon, which may be deemed to 
hold good for the earlier but not for the later Books, 
enacts that all anonymous psalms be accounted the 
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cient tradition and internal evidence concur in 
parting the Psalter into five great divisions or books. 
The ancient Jewish tradition is preserved to us by 
the abundant testimonies of the Christian Fathers. 
And of the indications which the sacred text itsell 
contains of this division the most obvious are the 
doxolovies which we find at the ends of Pss. xii, 
Ixxii., Ixxxix., cvi., and which, having for the most 
part no special connection with the psalms to which 
they are attached, mark the several ends of the 
first four of the five Books. It suggests itself at 
once that these books must have been originally 
formed at different periods. This is by various 
further considerations rendered all but certain, 
while the few difliculties which stand in the way of 
admitting it vanish when closely examined. 

Thus, there is a remarkable difference between 
the several books in their use of the divine names 
Jehovah and Elohim, to designate Almighty God. 
In Book [. the former name prevails: it is found 
272 times, while Elohim occurs but 15 times. (We 
here take no account of the superscriptions or dox- 
ology, nor yet of the occurrences of Elohim when 
inflected with a possessive suffix.) On the other 
hand, in Book IT. Elohim is found more than fire 
times as often as Jehovah. In Book III. the pre- 
ponderance of Ilohim in the earlier is balanced by 
that of Jehovah in the later psalms of the book. 
In Book 1V. the name Jehovah is exclusively em- 
ployed; and so also, virtually, in Book V., Elohim 
being there found only in two passages incorporated 
from earlier psalms. ‘Those who maintain, there- 
fore, that the psalms were all collected and arranged 
at once, contend that the collector distributed the 
psalms according to the divine names which they 
severally exhibited. But to this theory the exist- 
ence of Book IIf., in which the preferential use 
of the Elohim gradually yields to that of the Jeho- 
vah, is fatal. The large appearanice, in fact, of the 
name Elohim in Books IH. and II. depends in 
great measure on the period to which many of the 
psalms of those Books belong; the period from the 
reizn of Solomon tothat of Hezekiah, when through 
certain causes the name Jehovah was exceptionally 
disused. The preference for the name Elohim in 
most of the Davidic psalms which are included in 
Book If., is closely allied with that character of 
those psalms which induced David himself to exclade 
them fron: his own collection, Book I.; while, lastly. 
the sparing use of the Jehovah in Ps. Lxviii., and the 
three introductory psalms whieh precede it, is de- 
signed to cause the name, when it occurs, and 
above all JAN, which is emphatic for Jehovah, to 
shine out with greater force and splendor. 


This, however, brings us to the observance of the 
superscriptions which mark the authorship of the 
several psalins; and here again we find the several 
groups of psalms which form the respective five 
hooks distinguished, in great measure, by their 
superscriptions from each other. Book I. is ex- 
clusively Davidie. Of the forty-one psalms of 
which it consists, thirty-seven have David's name 
prefixed ; and of the remaining four, Pss. i., ii. are 
probably outwardly anonymous only by reason of 
their prefatory character, Pss. x., xxxiil.. by reason 
of their close connection with those which they 
immediately succeed.* Book II. (in which the ap- 
parent anonymousness of Pss. xliii., Ixvi., Ixvily 





compositions of the authors named in the superscriy 
tions last preceding. 
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1xxi., may be similarly explained) falls, by the 
superscriptions of its psalms, into two distinct sub- 
divisions, a Levitic and a Davidic. ‘The former 
consists of Pss. xlil.—xlix., ascribed to the Sons 
of Korah, and Ps. 1., “A Psalm of Asaph: the 
latter comprises Pss. li.-Ixxi., bearing the name 
of David, and supplemented by Ps. Ixxii., the 
psalm of Solomon. In Book III. (Pss. Ixxiii. 
— lxxxix.), where the Asaphic psalms precede those 
of the Sons of Korah, the psalms are all ascribed, 
explicitly or virtually, to the various Levite singers, 
except only Ps. Ixxxvi., which bears the name of 
David: this, however, is not set by itself, but stands 
in the midst of the rest. In Books IV., V.. we 
have, in all, seventeen psalins marked with David’s 
name. ‘They are to a certain extent, as in Book 
III., mixed with the rest, sometimes singly, some- 
times in groups. But these hooks differ from 
Book III. in that the non-Davidic psalms, instead 
of being assigned by superscriptions to the Levite 
singers, are left anonymous. Special attention, in 
respect to authorship, is drawn by the superscrip- 
tions only to Ps. xc., “A Prayer of Moses,’’ etc. ; 
Ps. cii., *¢ A Prayer of the Afflicted,” etc.; and Ls. 
exxvii., marked with the name of Solomon. 

In reasoning from the phenomena of the super- 
scriptions, which indicate in many instances not 
only the authors, but also the occasions of the 
several psalms, as well as the mode of their musical 
performance, we have to meet the preliminary in- 
quiry which has been raised, Are the superscrip- 
tions authentic? For the affirmative it is contended 
that they form an integral, and till modern times 
almost undisputed, portion of the Ilebrew text of 
Scripture; @ that they are in analogy with other 
Biblical super- or subscriptions, Davidie or other- 
wise (comp. 2 Sam. i. 18, probably based on an 
old superscription; 7. xxiii. 1; Is. xxxviii, 9; Hab. 
iii. 1, 19); and that. their diversified, unsystematic, 
and often obscure and enigmatical character is in- 
consistent with the theory of their having originated 
at a later period. On the other hand is urged 
their analogy with the untrustworthy subscriptions 
of the N. T. epistles; as also the fact that many 
arbitrary superscriptions are added in the Greck 
version of the Psalter. ‘The above represents, 
however, but the outside of the controversy. The 
teal pith of it lies in this: Do they, when individ- 
ually sifted, approve themselves as so generally cor- 
rect, and as so free from any single fatal objection 
to their credit, as to claim our universal confidence ? 
This can evidently not be discussed here. We 
must simply avow our conviction, founded on 
thorough examination, that they are, when rightly 
interpreted, fully trustworthy, and that every sep- 
arate objection that has been made to the correct- 
ness of any one of them can be fairly met. More- 
over, some of the arguments of their assailants 
obviously recoil upon themselves. Thus when it is 
alleced that the contents of Ps. xxxiv. have no con- 
nection with the oceasion indicated in the super- 
scription, we reply that the fact of the connection 
not being readily apparent renders it improbable 
that the superscription should have been prefixed 
dy any but David himself. 

Let us now then trace the bearing of the super- 
Sriptions upon the date and method of coimpila- 
tion of the several books. Book J. is, by the 








@ Well says Bossuet, Dissert. § 28: “ Qui titulos 
nen uno m-do intelligant, video esse quam plurimos: 
101 4» titulorum auctoritate dubitarit, ex antiquis om- 
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superscriptions, entirely Davidic; nor do we find in 
it a trace of any but David’s authorship. No such 
trace exists in the mention of the Temple’ (v. 
7), for that word is even in 1 Sam. i. 9, iii. 3 ap- 
plied to the Tabernacle; nor yet in the phrase 
‘bringeth back the captivity’? (xiv. 7), which is 
elsewhere used, idiomatically, with great latitude of 
meaning (Job xlii. 10; Hos. vi. 11; Ez. xvi. 53); 
nor vet in the acrosticism of Pss. xxv., ete., for 
that all acrostic psalms are of late date is a purely 
gratuitous assumption, and some even of the most 
skeptical critics admit the Davidie auchorship of the 
partially acrostic Pss. ix., x. All the psalms of 
Kook I. being thus Davidic, we may well believe 
that the compilation of the hook was also David's 
work. In favor of this is the cireumstance that 
it does not comprise all David's psalms, nor his 
latest, which yet would have been all included in it 
hy any subsequent collector: also the circumstance 
that its two prefatory psalms, although not super- 
scribed, are yet shown by internal evidence to have 
proceeded from David himself; and furthermore, 
that of the two recensions of the same hymn, Pss. 
xiv., liii., it prefers that which seems to have been 
more specially adapted by its royal author to the 
temple-service. Book IT. appears by the date of 
its latest. psalin, Ps. xlvi., to have heen compiled in 
the reign of King Hezekiah.  [t would naturally 
comprise, Ist. several or most of the Levitical psalms 
anterior to that date: and Qdlv, the remainder of the 
psalins of David, previously uncompiled. To these 
latter the collector, after properly appending the 
single psalm of Solomon, has aflixed the notice that 
“the prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended ” 
(Ps. Ixxii. 20): evidently implying, at least on the 
prima facie view, that no more compositions of the 
royal psalmist remained. ITfow then do we find, 
in the later Books III., £V., V., further psalms yet 
marked with David’s name? = Another question 
shall help us to reply. Tow do we find, in Book 
If. rather than Book TT. eleven psalms, Pss. Ixxiii. 
-Ixxxiii., bearing the name of David's contempo- 
rary musician Asaph? Clearly because they pro- 
eeeded not from Asaph himself. No critic whatever 
contends that ad/ these eleven helong to the age of 
David: and, in real truth, internal evidence is in 
every single instanee in favor of a later origin. 
They were composed then by the « sons of Asaph "” 
(2 Chr. xxix. 13, xxxv. 15, &e.), the members, by he- 
reditary descent, of the choir which Asaph founded. 
Tt was to he expected that these psalmists would, in 
superscribing their psalms, prefer honoring and 
perpetuating the memory of their ancestor to ob- 
truding their own personal names on the Church: 
a consideration which hoth explains the present 
superscriptions, and also renders it improhable that 
the person intended in them could, according to a 
frequent but now waning hypothesis, be any second 
Asaph, of younger ceneration and of inferior fame. 
The superscriptions of VPss. Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix., 
* Maschil of TIeman,’ “ Maschil of Icthan,’? have 
doubtless a like purport; the one psalm having 
been written, as in fact the rest. of its superserip- 
tion states, by the Sons of Korah, the choir of 
which Hleman was the founder; and the other cor- 
respondingly proceeding from the third Levitical 
choir, which owed its origin to Ethan or Jeduthun. 
If now in the times posterior to those of David the 
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Levite choirs prefixed to the psalms which they | tail the divergent views which have been taken 


eomposed the names of Asaph, Heman, and Ethan, 


the dates of particular psalms. There is, however, 


out of a feeling of veneration for their memories; | one matter which must not be altogether passed 
how much more might the name of David be pre- | over in silence: the assignment of various psalms, 
fixed to the ulterances of those who were not merely ' by a large number of critics, to the age of the Mac- 


his descendants, but also the representatives for the  cabees. 


time being, and so in some sort the pledyes, of the 
perpetual royalty of his lineaye! ‘The name David 
is used to denote, in other parts of Scripture, after 
the original David's death, the then head of the 
Davidie family; and so, in propheey, the Messiah of 
the seed of David, who was to sit on David's throne 
(LK. xii. 16; Hos. iii. 5; Is. lv. 33) Jer. xxx. 9; 
Iz. xxxiv. 23.24). And thus then we may ex- 
plain the meaning of the later Davidie superscrip- 
tions in the Psalter. The psalms to which they 
belong were written by Hezekiah, by Josiah, by 
Zerubbabel, or others of David's posterity. And 
this view is confirmed by various considerations. 
It is confirmed by the cireumstanee that in the 
later books, and even in Book V. taken alone, the 
psalms marked with David's name are not grouped 
all tozether. It is confirmed in some instances by 
the internal evidence of occasion: thus Psalm ci. can 
ill be reconciled with the historical circumstances 
of any period of David's life, but suits exactly with 
those of the opening of the reign of Josiah. It is 
confirmed by the extent to which some of these 
psalms — Pss. Ixxxv., evili., exliv. — are compacted 
of passaves from previous psalms of David. And 
it is confirmed lastly by the fact that the Hebrew 
text of many (see, above all Ps. exxxix.), is marked 
by grammatical Chaldaisins, whieh are entirely un- 
paralleled in DPss. i. - Ixxii., and which thus afford 
sure evidence of a comparatively recent date. They 
cannot. therefore be David's own: yet that the 
superscriptions are not on that account to be re- 
jected, as talse, but must rather be properly inter- 
preted, is shown by the improbability that any 
would, carelessly or presumptuously, have prefixed 
David's name to various psalms scattered through 
a collection, while vet: leaving the rest — at least 
in Books IV., V.— altogether unsuperseribed. 

The above explanation remoyes all serious difli- 
culty respecting the history of the later books of the 
Psalter. Book TIL, the interest of which centres in 
the times of Tlezekiah, stretehes out, by its last two 
psalins, to the reign of Manasseh: it was probably 
compiled in the reign of Josiah. Book TV. contains 
the remainder of the psalms up to the date of the 
Captivity; Book V. the psalms of the Return. There 
is nothing to distinguish these two books from each 
other in respect of outward decoration or arrange- 
ment, and they may have been compiled together in 
the days of Nehemiah. 

The superseriptions, and the places which the 
psalms themselves severally oecupy in the Psalter, 
are thus the two guiding clews by which, in con- 
junction with the internal evidence, their various 
authors, dates, and oecasions, are to be determined. 
In the critical results obtained on these points by 
those scholars who have recognized and used these 
helps there is, not indeed uniformity, but at leasta 
visible tendency towards it. ‘The same cannot be 
said for the results of the judgments of those, of 
whatever school, who have neglected or rejected 
them: nor indeed is it easily to be imagined that 
internal evidence alone should suffice to assign one 
hundred and fifty devotional hymns, even approxi- 
mately, to their several epochs. 

It would manifestly be impossible, in the com- 
pass of an article like the present, to exhibit in de- 
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Two preliminary dificulties fatally beset 
such procedure: the hypothesis of a Maccabean au- 
thorship of any portion of the Psalter can ill be rec- 
onciled either with the history of the O. T. canon, or 
with that of the translation of the LXX. But the 
difficulties do not end here. How — for we shall 
not here discuss the theories of Hitzig and his fol- 
lowers Lengerke and Justus Olshausen, who would 
represent the greater part of the Psalter as Macea- 
bean, — how is it that the psalms which one would 
most naturally assign to the Maccabean period meet 
us not in the close but in the middle, t. e. in the 
Second and Third Books of the Psalter? The three 
named by De Wette (Ainl. in das A. T. § 270) as 
bearing, apparently, a Maccabean impress, are Pss. 
xliv., lx., Ixxiv.; and in fact these, together with 
Ds. Ixxix., are perhaps all that would, when taken 
alone, seriously suggest the hypothesis of a Macca- 
bean date. Whence then arise the early places in 
the Psalter which these occupy? But even in the 
case of these, the internal evidence, when more nar- 
rowly examined, proves to be in favor of an earlier 
date. In the first place the superscription of Ps. 
Ix. cannot possibly have been invented from the 
historical hooks, inasmuch as it disagrees with them 
in its details. ‘Then the mention by name in that 
psalm of the Israelitish tribes, and of Moab, and 
Philistia, is unsuited to the Maccabean epoch. In 
Ps. xliv. the complaint is made that the tree of the 
nation of Israel was no longer spreading over the 
territory that God had assiened it. Is it conceiv- 
able that a Maccaliean psalmist should bave held 
this language without making the slightest allusion 
to the Babylonish Captivity; as though the tree’s 
growth were now first being seriously impeded by 
the wild stocks around, notwithstanding that it had 
once heen entirely tr ansplanted, and that, though 
restored to its place, it had been weakly ever since? 
In Ps. Ixxiv. it is complained that «there is no more 
any prophet.”” Would that be a vatural complaint 
at a time when Jewish propheey had ceased for more 
than two centuries? Lastly, in Ps. Ixxix. the men- 
tion of “kingdoms "’ in ver. 6 ill suits the Macca- 
bean time; while the way in which the psalm is 
cited by the author of the First Book of Maccabees 
(vil. 16,17), who omits those words which are foreign 
to his purpose, is such as would have hardly been 
adopted in reference toa contemporary composition. 

3. Connection of the Psalias with the Israclitish 
history. — In tracing this we shall, of course, assume 
the truth of the conclusions at which in the pre- 
vious section we have arrived. 

The psals grew, essentially and gradually, out 
of the personal and national career of David and of 
Isracl. That of Moses, }’salin xe., which, though 
it contributed lite to the ‘pr oduction of the rest, is 
yet, in point of actual date, the earliest, faithfully 
retlects the long, weary wanderings, the ‘multiplied 
provocations, and the consequent punishments of 
the wilderness; and it is well that the Psalter 
should contain at least one memorial of those forty 
years of toil. It is, however, with David that Isra- 
elitish psalmody may be said virtually to commence. 
Vrevious mastery over his harp had probably al- 
ready prepared the way for his future strains, when 
the anointing oil of Samuel descended’ upon him, 
and he began to drink in special measure from that 
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day forward, of the Spirit of the Lord. It was 
then that, victorious at home over the mysterious 
melancholy of Saul and in the field over the vaunt- 
ing champion of the Philistine hosts, he sang how 
from even babes and sncklings God had ordained 
strength because of his enemies (Ps. viii.). Lis 
next psalins are of a different character: his perse- 
cutions at the hands of Saul had commenced. Ps. 
lviii. was probably written after Jonathan’s disclos- 
ures of the murderous designs of the court: Ds. lix. 
when his house was heiny watched by Saul’s emis- 
saries. The inhospitality of the court of Achish at 
Gath, gave rise to Ps. lvi.: Ps. xxxiv. was David's 
thanksgiving for deliverance from that court, not. 
unmingled with shame for the unworthy stratagem 
to which he had there temporarily had recourse. 
The associations connected with the cave of Adul- 
lam are embodied in 1’s. lvii.; the feelings excited by 
the tidings of Doex's servility in Ps. lii. The escape 
from Keilah, in consequence of a divine warning, 
suggested Ps. xxxi. Ds. liv. was written when the 
Ziphites officiously informed Saul of David’s move- 
ments. Pss. xxxv., xxxvi., recall the colloquy at 
Engedi. Nabal of Carmel was probably the original 
of the fool of Ps. liii.; though in this case the clos- 
ing verse of that psalm must have been added when 
it was further altered, by David himself, into Ps. 
xiv. The most thoroughly idealized picture sug- 
gested by a retrospect of all the dangers of his out- 
law-life is that presented to us by David in I’s. 
xxii. Butin Ps. xxiii, which forms a side-piece 
to it, and the imagery of which is drawn from his 
earlier shepherd~lays, David acknowledges that his 
past career had had its brighter as well as its 
darker side; nor had the goodness and mercy 
which were to follow him all the days of his life 
been ever really abseut from him. Two more 
psalms, at least, must be referred to the period be- 
fore David ascended the throne, namely, xxxviii. 
and xxxix., which naturally associate themselves 
with the distressing scene at Ziklay after the inroad 
of the Amalekites. Ps. xl. may perhaps be the 
thanksgiving for the retrieval of the disaster that 
had there befallen. 

When David’s reign has commenced, it is still 
with the most exciting incidents of his history, pri- 
vate or public, that his psalms are mainly associated. 
There are none to which the period of his reign at 
Hebron can lay exclusive claim. But after the con- 
quest of Jerusalem his psalmody opened afresh with 
the solemn removal of the ark to Mount Zion; and 
in Pss. xxiv.-xxix., which belong together, we have 
the earliest definite instance of David’s systematic 
composition or arrangement of psalms for public 
use. Ps. xxx. is of the same date: it was composed 
for the dedication of David's new palace, which took 
place on the same day with the establishment of 
the ark in its new tabernacle. Other psalms (and 
in these first do we trace any allusions to the prom- 
ise of perpetual royalty now conveyed throuch Na- 
than) show the feelings of David in the midst of 
his foreign wars. The imagery of Ps. ii. is perhaps 
lrawn from the events of this period; Pss. lx., Lxi. 
relong to the campaign against Edom; Ps. xx. to 
.he second campaign, conducted by David in per- 
son, of the war avainst the allied Ammonites and 
Syrians; and Ps. xxi. to the termination of that 
war by the capture of Rabbah. Intermediate in 
date to the last-mentioned two psalms is Ps. li.; 
eonnected with the dark episode which made David 
tremble not only for himself, but also for the city 
whereon he had labored, and which he had partly 
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named by his own name, lest Gud should in dis- 
pleasure not permit the future Temple to be reared 
on Mount Zion, nor the yet imperfect walls of Jeru- 
salem to be completed. But rich above all, in the 
psalms to which it gave rise, is the period of David's 
flight from Absalom. To this we may refer Iss. 
ili.-vii. (the “Cush”? of Ps. vii. being Shimei); 
also Ps. lv., which reflects the treachery of Ahitho- 
phel, Ps. Ixii., which possibly alludes to the false- 
hood of both Ziba and Mephibosheth, and Ps. Lsiii., 
written in the wilderness between Jerusalem and 
the Jordan. 

Even of those psalms which cannot be referred to 
any definite oce:sion, several reflect the general his- 
torical circumstances of the tines. Thus Ps. ix. is 
a thanksgiving for the deliverance of the land of Is- 
racl from its former heathen oppressors. Ps. x. is 
a prayer for the deliverance of the Church from the 
high-handed oppression exercised from within. The 
succeeding psalms dwell on the same theme, the vir- 
tual internal heathenism by which the Church of 
God was weighed down. So that there remain very 
few, e. g. Pss. xv.-xvil., xix., xxxil. (with its choral 
appendage xxxiii.), xxxvii., of which some historical 
account may not be given; and even of these some 
are manifestly connected with psalms of historical 
origin, e. g. Ps. xv. with Ps. xxiv.; and of others 
the historical reference may be more reasonably 
doubted than denied. 

A season of repose near the close of his reign in- 
duced David to compose his grand personal thanks- 
giving for the deliverances of his whole life, Ps. 
xviii; the date of which is approximately deter- 
mined by the place at which it is inserted in the 
history (2 Sam. xxii.). It was probably at this pe- 
riod that he finally arranged for the sanctuary-ser- 
vice that collection of lis psalms which now con- 
stitutes the First Book of the Psalter. Lrom this 
he designedly excluded all (Lss. ]i.-Ixiv.) that, from 
manifest private reference, or other catse, were un- 
fitted for immediate public use; except only where 
he so fitted them by slightly generalizing the lan- 
guage, and by mostly substituting for the divine 
name Elohim the more theocratic name Jehovah; 
as we see by the instance of Ps. xiv. = lili., where 
both the altered and original copies of the hymn 
happen to be preserved. To the collection thus 
formed he prefixed by way of preface Ls. i., a sim- 
ple moral contrast between the ways of the godly 
and the ungodly, and Ps. ii., @ prophetical picture 
of the reign of that promised Ruler of whom he 
knew himself to be but the type. The concluding 
psalm of the collection, Ps. xli., seems to be a sort 
of ideal summary of the whole. 

The course of David's reign was not, however, as 
yet complete. ‘The solemn assembly convened by 
him for the dedication of the materials of the future 
Temple (1 Chr. xxviii., xxix.) would naturally call 
forth a renewal of his best efforts to glorify the God 
of Israel in psalms; and to this occasion we doubt- 
less owe the great festal hymns Pss. lxv.-lxvii., 
Ixvili., containing « large review of the past history, 
present position, and prospective glories of God's 
chosen people. ‘The supplications of Ds. lxix. suit 
best with the renewed distress occasioned by the 
sedition of Adonijah. Ps. Ixxi., to which Ps. lxx., 
a frazment of a former psalm, is introductory, forms 
Dayid’s parting strain. Yet that the psalmody of 
Tsrael may not seem finally to terminate with hin, 
the glories of the future are forthwith anticipated 
by his son in Ps. Ixxii. And so closes the first 
great blaze of the lyrical devotions of Israel. Da- 
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vid is not merely the soul of it; he stands in it 
absolutely alone. Tt is from the events of his own 
career that the greater part. of the psalins have 
sprung; he is their author, and on his harp are 
they first sung: to him teo is due the design of 
the establishment of revular choirs for their future 
sacred performance: his are all the arrangements 
by which that desizn is carried out; and even the 
laprovement of the musical instruments needed for 
the performance is traced up to lim: (Amos vi. 5). 
Fora time the single psalin of Solomon remained 
the only addition to those of David. Solomon's 
own vitts huy mainty ina ditherent direction; and 
no sufliciently quickening religious impulses min- 
sled with the wenerally depressing events of the 
reins of Rehoboaim and Abijah to raise up to 
David any Iyrical successor. If, however, veligious 
psthuody were to revive, somewhat might be not 
unreasonably anticipated trom the great assembly 
of King Asa (2 Chr. xv.): and Ds. 1. suits) so 
exactly with the circumstances of that oceasion, 
that it mav well be assigned to it. Internal evi- 
dence renders it tore likely that this & Psalm of 
Asaph’ proceeded from a descendant of Asaph than 
from Asaph himself; and) possibly its author may 
be the Azarnah the sonof Oded, who had) been 
moved by the Spirit: of God to kindle Asa’s zeal. 
Another revival of psalmody more certainly oe- 
ewrred under Jehoshaphat at the time of the 
Moabite and Ammionite invasion ¢2 Chr. xx.) Of 
this, Pss. alvin, xlvii. were the fruits; and we 
may suspect that the Levite singer Jahaziel, who 
foretold the Jewish deliverance, was their author. 
The great. prophetical ode (Ps. aly.) connects itself 
nost readily with the splendors of Jehoshaphat’s 
reien. And after that: psalinody had thus definitely 
revived, there would be no reason why it should 
not thenceforward manifest itself in seasons of 
anxiety, as well as of festivity. and) thauksviving. 
Henee Ps. slix. Yet the psalms of this period tlow 
but sparinaly.  Pss. xiii. -aliv., Ixxiv., are best 
assizned to the reign of Ahaz: they delineate that 
mnonareh’s deseeration of the sanctuary, the sigh- 
ines of the faithful who had exiled themselves in 
consequence from Jerusalem, and the political hu- 
miliation to whieh the kingdom of Judah was, 
through the proceedings of Alaz, reduced. The 
reign of Hezekiah is naturally rieh in) psalmody. 
Dss. xlvi.. Ixxiit., Ixxv... Ixavi., connect themselves 
with the resistanee to the supremacy of the Assyr- 
jans and the divine destruction of their best. 
The first of these psalins indeed would by its place 
in the Psalter more naturally belong to the deliv- 
erance in the days of Jehoshaphat, to which some, 
as Delitzsch, actually refer it; but. if internal evi- 
dence be deemed to establish sufficiently its later 
date, it may have been exceptionally permitted to 
appear in Book TH. on aceount of its similarity in 
style to Pss. xlvii., xlvili. We are now brought 
to a series of psalms of peculiar interest, springing 
out of the political and religious history of the 
separated ten tribes. In date of actual composi- 
tion they commence before the times of Hezekiah. 
The earliest. is probably Ps. Ixxx., a supplication 
for the Israelitish people at the time of the Syrian 
oppression. = Ps. Ixxxi. is) an earnest appeal to 
them, indicative of what God would yet do for 
them if they would hearken to his voice: Ps. 
Ixxxii. a stern reproof of the internal oppression 
prevaleut, by the testimony of Amos, in the realin 
of Israel. In Ps. Ixxxiii. we have a prayer for 
deliverance frum that extensive confederacy of ene- 
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mies from all quarters, of which the traces meet 
us in Joel iii., Amos i., and which probably was 
eventually crushed by the contemporaneous victo 
ries of Jerobuam II. of Israel and Uzziah of Judah 
All these psalms are referred by their superscrip- 
tions to the Levite singers, and thus bear witness 
to the efforts of the Levites to reconcile the two 
branches of the chosen nation. In Ps. bexviii., 
belonging, probably, to the opening of Hezekiah‘s 
reign, the psalmist assumes a bolder tone, and, re- 
proving the disobedience of the Israelites by the 
parable of the nation's earlier rebellions, sets forth 
to them the Temple at Jerusalem as the appointed 
centre of religious worship, and the heir of the 
house of David as the sovereign of the Lord's 
choice. This remonstrance may have contributed 
to the partial success of Hezekiah’s messages of 
invitation to the ten tribes of Israel. Ps. Loxxiv. 
represents the thanks and prayers of the northern 
pilurims, coming up, for the first time in two hun- 
dred and fitty years, to celebrate the passover in 
Jerusalem: Ds. Ixxxv. may well be the thanksgiv- 
ing for the happy restoration of religion, of which 
the advent of those pilgrims formed part. Ps. 
Ixxvii., on the other hand, is the lamentation of 
the Jewish Church for the terrible political calamity 
which speedily followed, whereby the inhabitants 
of the northern kingdom were carried into Cap- 
tivity, and Joseph lost, the second time, to Jacob. 
The prosperity of Hezcekiah's own reign outweighed 
the sense of this heavy blow, and nursed the holy 
faith whereby the king himself in Ps. bexxvi., and 
the Levites in Ds. Ixxxvii., anticipated the future 
weleowe of all the Gentiles into the Church of 
God. Ps. Ixxix. (an Asaphie psalm, and therefore 
placed with the others of like authorship) may best 
he viewed as a picture of the evil days that followed 
throuch the transvressions of Manasseh. And in 
Pss. Ixxxviil., Ixxxix. we have the pleadings of the 
nation with God under the severest trial that it 
had yet experienced, the captivity of its anointed 
sovereign, and the apparent failure of the promises 
made tu David and his house. 

The captivity of Manasseh himself proved to be 
but temporary; but the sentence which his sins 
had provoked upon Judah and Jerusalem still re- 
mained to be executed, and precluded the hope 
that God's salvation could be revealed till after 
sach an outpouring of his judgments as the nation 
never yet had known. Labor and sorrow must be 
the lot of the present generation; through these 
mercy might oceasionally gleam, but the glory 
which was eventually to be manifested must be for 
posterity alone. The psalms of Book IV. bear 
generally the impress of this feeling. ‘The Mosaic 
Psalm xe., from whatever cause here placed, har- 
monizes with it. DPss. xci., xcii. are of a peaceful, 
simple, liturgical character; but in the series of 
psalms ss. xeiii.-¢., which foretell the future 
advent of God’s kingdom, the days of adversity 
of the Chaldean oppression loom in the foreground. 
Pss. ci., cili., “of David,’ readily refer themselves 
to Josiah as their author: the former embodies 
his early resolutions of piety: the latter belongs to 
the period of the solemn renewal of the covenant 
after the discovery of the book of the Law, and 
alter the assurance to Jusiah that for his tender- 
ness of heart he should be gracionsly spared from 
beholding the approaching evil. Intermediate to 
these in place, and perhaps in date, is Ps. cii., «A 
Prayer of the afflicted,’ written by one who is 
almost entirely wrapped up in the prospect of the 
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impending desolation, though he recognizes withal 
the divine favor which should remotely but event- 
ually be manifested. Ps. civ., a meditation on 
the providence of God, is itself a preparation for 
that “ hiding of God's face’ which should ensue 
ere the Church were, like the face of the earth, 
renewed; and in the historical DPss. ev., evi., the 
one the story of God's faithfulness, the other of the 
people's transeressions, we have the immediate pre- 
lude to the Captivity, together with a prayer for 
eventual deliverance from it. 

We pass to Book V. Vs. cvii. is the opening 
psalm of the return, sung probably at the first 
Feast of Tabernacles (Ezr. ii.) The ensuing 
Davidic psalms may well be ascribed to Zerubbabel ; 
Ps. eviii. (drawn from Pss. Ivii., Ix.) being in 
anticipation of the returning prosperity of the 
Church; Ps. cix., a prayer against the efforts of 
the Samaritans to hinder the rebuilding of the 
Temple; Ps. cx., a picture of the triumphs of the 
Church in the days of the future Messiah, whose 
union of royalty and priesthood had been at this 
time set forth in the type and prophecy of Zech. 
vi. 11-13.¢ Ps. exvili., with which ss. exiv. - 
exvil. certainly, and in the estimation of some Ps. 
exiii., and even ss. cxi.. cxii., stand connected, is 
the festal hymn sung at the laying of the founda- 
tions of the second Temple. We here pass over 
the questions connected with Ps. cxix.; but a 
directly historical character belongs to Pss. exx. - 
exxxiv., styled in our A. V. “Songs of Devrees.”’ 
(DEGREES, SONGS oF, where the different inter- 
pretations of the Hebrew title are given.] Internal 
evidence refers these to the period when the Jews 
under Nehemiah were, in the very face of the 
enemy, repairing the walls of Jerusalem; and the 
title may well signify “Songs of goings up (as the 
Hebrew phrase is) upon the walls,” the psalus 
being, from their brevity, well adapted to be sung 
by the workmen and guards while engaged in their 
respective duties. As David cannot well be the 
author of Pss. exxii., exxiv., CXXXi., CXXXiil., marked 
with his name, so neither, by analoyy, can Solomon 
well be the actual author of Ps. exxvii. ‘Theodoret 
thinks that by «Solomon ” Zerubbabel is intended, 
both as deriving his descent from Solomon, and as 
renewing Solomon’s work: with yet greater prob- 
ability we might ascribe the psalin to Nehemiah. 
Pas. exxxv., exxxvi., by their parallelism with the 
confession of sins in Nel. ix., connect themselves 
with the national fast of which that chapter speaks. 
Of somewhat earlier date, it may be, are Ls. 
exxxvii. and the ensuing Davidie psalms. Of these, 
Ps. cxxxix. is a psalm of the new birth of Israel, 
from the womb of the Babylonish Captivity, to a 
life of righteousness: VPss. cxl.-exliii. may be a 
picture of the trials to which the unrestored exiles 
were still exposed in the realms of the Gentiles. 
Ifenceforward, as we approach the close of the 
Psalter, its strains rise in cheerfulness; and it 
fittingly terminates with Vss. exlvii.-cl., which 
were probably sung on the occasion of the thanks- 
giving procession of Neh. xii., after the rebuilding 
of the walls of Jerusalem had been completed. 

4. Moral Charactertstics of the Psalms. — ¥ore- 
most among these meets us, undoubtedly, the uni- 
versal recourse to communion with God. My 





@ A very strong feeling exists that Mark xii. 36, 
é&o., show Ps. cx. to have been composed by David 
niraself. To the writer of this article it appears, that 
b@ our Saviour’s argument remains the same from 
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voice is unto God, and TI will cry’ (Ps. ixxwii. 1), 
might well stand as a motto to the whole of the 
Psalter; for, whether immersed in the depths, or 
whether blessed with greatness and comfort on 
every side, it is to God that the psalmist’s voice 
seems ever to sgar spontaneously aloft. Alike in 
the welcome of present deliverance or in the con- 
templation of past mercies, he addresses himself 
straight to God as the object of his praise. Alike 
in the perseentions of his enemies and the deser- 
tions of his friends, in wretchedness of body and 
in the avonies of inward repentance, in the hour 
of impending danger and in the hour of apparent 
despair, it is direct to God that he utters forth his 
supplications. Despair, we say; for such, as far 
as the description goes, is the psalmist’s state in 
Ps. Ixxxviii. But meanwhile he is praying; the 
apparent impossibility of deliverance cannot restrain 
his God-ward voice; and so the very force of com- 
munion with God carries him, almost unawares to 
himself, throuch the trial. 

Connected with this is the faith by which he 
everywhere lives in God rather than in himself. 
God's mercies, God's greatness form the sphere in 
which his thoughts are ever moving: even when 
throuzh excess of affliction reason is rendered 
powerless, the naked contemplation of God's won- 
ders of old forms his effectual support (Ps. Ixxvii.). 

It is of the essence of such faith that the 
psalmist’s view of the perfections of God should be 
true and vivid. The Vsalter describes God as He 
is: it glows with testimonies to his power and 
providence, his love and faithfulness, his holiness 
and ri¢hteousness. 9 Correspondingly it testifies 
against every form of idol which men would sub- 
stitute in the living God’s place: whether it be the 
outward image, the work of men's hands (Ps. exv.), 
or whether it be the inward vanity of earthly com. 
fort or prosperity, to be purchased at the cost of 
the honor which cometh from God alone (Ps. iv.). 


The solemn “See that there is no idol-way (JV 


AVY) in me” of Ps. exxxix., the striving of the 
heart after the very trnth and nought beside, is 
the exact anticipation of the « Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols,’ of the loved Apostle in 
the N. T. 

The Psalms not only set forth the perfections of 
God: they proclaim also the duty of worshipping 
Him by the acknowledgment and adoration of his 
perfections. They encourage all outward rites and 
means of worship: new songs, use of musical in- 
struments of all kinds, appearance in God’s courts, 
lifting up of hands, prostration at his footstool, 
holy apparel (A.V. ¢ beauty of holiness ’’) 
Amone these they recognize the ordinance of sacri- 
fice (I’ss. iv., v., xxvii., li.) as an expression of the 
worshipper’s consecration of himself to God's ser- 
vice. But not the less do they repudiate the out- 
ward rite when separated from that which it was 
designed to express (Vss. xl., Ixix.): a broken and 
contrite heart is, from erring man, the genuine 
sacrifice which God requires (1’s. li.). 


Similar depth is observable in the view taken by 
the psalmist of human sin. It is to be traced 
not only in its outward manifestations, but also in 


whichever of his ancestors the psalin proceeded, so hie 
words do not necessarily imply more than is in‘ended 
in the superscription of the psalm. 
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the inward workings of the heart (Ps. xxxvi.), | outwardly clothed, as simply the past devotions ot 
and is to be primarily ascribed to man’s innate | the historical David or the historical Israel. Other 
corruption (Pss. li., Iviii.). It shows itself alike in ' arguments to the same effect are furnished by the 
deeds, in words (Pss. xvii., exli.), and in thoughts i idealized representations which many of them 

(P's. exxxix.): nor is even the believer able to dis-} sent; by the outward points of contact between 
cern all its various ramifications (Ps. xix.). Con-! their language and the actual earthly career of our 
nected with this view of sin is. on the one hand,! Saviour; by the frequent references made to them 
the picture of the utter corruption of the ungodly i both by our Saviour Himself and by the Evangel- 
world (Ps. xiv): on the other, the encouragement | ists; and by the view taken of them by the Jews, 
to genuine repentance, the assurance of divine|as evidenced in several passages of the Targum. 
forziveness (Ps. xxxti.), and the trust in God as: There is yet another circumstance well worthy of 
the source of complete redemption (Ps. ¢Xxx.). note in its bearing upon this subject. Alike in 

In regard of the Law, the psalmist, while warmly | the earlier and in the later portions of the Psalter, 
acknowledging its excellence, feels vet that it can-| all those psalms which are of a personal rather 
not so effectually cuide his own unassisted exer-| than of a national character are marked in the 
tions as to preserve him from error (Ps. xix.). He] superscriptions with the name of David, as pro- 
needs an additional erace from above, the grace of | ceeding either from David himself or from one of 
God's Holy Spirit (Ps. li). But God's Spirit is! his descendants. It results from this. that while 
also a tree spirit (7).): Jed by this he will discern | the Davidic psalms are partly personal, partly na- 
the Law, with all its precepts, to be no arbitrary | tional, the Levitic psalms are uniformly national. 
rule of bondage, but rather a charter and instru-] Exceptions to this rule exist only in appearance: 
ment of liberty (Ps. exix.). thus Ps. Ixxiii., although couched in the first per- 

The Psalms bear repeated testimony to the duty | son singular, is really a prayer of the Jewish faith- 
of instructing others in the ways of holiness (Pss. | ful against the Assyrian invaders; and in Pss. xlii., 
xxxii., xxxiv.. di). ‘Phey also indirectly enforce | xlii.. it is the feelings of an exiled company rather 
the duty of love. even to our enemies (Ps. vii. 4,{ than of a single individual to which utterance is 
uxxv. 14, cix. 4). On the other hand they impre-| given. It thus follows that it was only those psalm- 
cate, in the strongest. terms, the judements of [ists who were types of Christ by external office 
God on transeressors.. Such impreeations are ley-| and lineage as well as by inward piety, that were 
elled at. transgressors as a body, and are uniformly charged by the Holy Spirit to set forth before- 
uttered on the hypothesis of their willful persist- | hand, in Christ’s own name and person, the suffer- 
ence in evil, in which ease the overthrow of the; ings that awaited him and the glory that should 
sinner becomes a necessary part. of the uprooting | follow. The national hymns of Israel are indeed 
of sin. They are in nowise inconsistent with any {also prospective; but in general they anticipate 
efforts to lead sinners individually to repentance. | rather the struggles and the triumphs of the Chris- 
[PsaLms ImMprecatory, Amer. ed.] tian Chureh than those of Christ Himself. 

This brings us to notice, lastly, the faith of the| We annex a list of the chief passages in the 
psalmists in a righteous recompense to all men] Psalms which are in anywise quoted or embodied 
according to their deeds (Ps. xxxvii., &c.). They ]in the N. T.: Ps. ii. 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, iv. 4, v. 9, 
generally expected that) men would receive such ; vi. 3, 8, viii. 2, 4-6, x. 7, xiv. 1-3, svi. 8-11, xviii. 
recompense jn great) measure during their own] 4, 49, xix. 4, xxii. 1, 8, 18, 22, xxiii. 6, xxiv. 1, 
lifetime. Yet they felt withal that it was not then | xxxi. 5, xxxil. J, 2, xxxiv. 8, 12-16, 20, xxxyv. 9, 
complete: it perpetuated itself to their children | xxxvi. 1, xxxvii. 11, xl. 6-8, xli. 9, xliv. 22, xlv. 
(Ds. xxxvii. 25, cix. 12. &e.); and thus we find set {6. 7, xlviii. 2, li. 4, Iv. 22. xviii. 18, Ixix. 4, 9, 22, 
forth in the Psalms, with sutlicient distinctness, | 23, 25, Ixxv. 8, Ixxvilil. 2, 24, lxxxii. 6, Lexxvi. 9. 
though in an unmatured and consequently imper- | Ixxxix. 20. xe. 4, xci. 11, 12, xcii. 7, xciv. 11, xev 
fect. form, the doctrine of a retribution after death. | 7-11, cii. 25-27, civ. 4, cix. 8. ex. 1, 4, exii. 9, exvi. 

5. Prophetical Charactor of the Psalms. — The | 10, exvii. 1, exviii. 6, 22, 23, 25, 26, exxv. 5, exl. 3. 
moral struyele between godliness and unvodliness, 6. Literature. — The list of Jewish commenta- 
so vividly depicted in the Psalms, culminates, in| tors on the Psalter includes the names of Saadiah 
Holy Scripture, in the life of the Incarnate Son} (who wrote in Arabic), Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and 
of Giod upon earth. It only remains to show that | Kimchi. Among later performances that of Sforno 
the Psalms themselves definitely anticipated. this | (f 1550) is highly spoken of (reprinted in a Furth 
culmination. Now there are in the [Psalter at} Psalter of 1804); and special mention is also due 
least three psalms of which the interest evidently | to the modern German translation of Mendelssohn 
centres in a person distinet from the speaker, and | (f 1786), to which again is appended a comment 
which, since they cannot without violence to the} by Joel Bril. In the Christian Chureh devotional 
language be interpreted of any but the Messiah, | familiarity with the Psalter has rendered the num- 
may be termed directly and exclusively Messianic. | ber of commentators on it immense; and in mod- 
We refer to I’ss. ii., xlv., ex.; to which may per-| ern times even the number of private translations 
haps he added Ps. Ixxii. of it has been so large as to preclude enumeration 

It would be strange if these few psalms stood, | here. Among the Greek Fathers, Theodoret is the 
in their prophetical sienificance, absolutely alone | best commentator, Chrysostom the best homilist, 
among the rest: the more so, inasmuch as Ps. ii. |on the Psalms: for the rest, a catena of the Greek 
forms part of the preface to the First Book of the | comments was formed by the Jesuit Corderius. In 
Psalter, and would, as such, be entirely out of | the West the pithy expositions of Hilary and the 
place, did not its general theme virtually extend | sermons of Augustine are the main patristic helps 
itself over those which follow, in which the inter-| A list of the chief mediseval comments, which are 
est generally centres in the fizure of the suppliant | of a devotional and mystical rather than of a crit- 
or worshipper himself. And hence the impossi- | ical character, will be found in Neale’s Commentary 
bility of viewing the psalms generally, notwith-| (vol. i. 1860), which is mainly derived from them, 
standing the historical drapery in which they are! and favorably introduces them to modery English 
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readers. Later Roman Catholic laborers on the 
Psalms are Genebrard (1587), Agellius (1606), 
Bellarmine (1617), Lorinus (1619), and De Muis 
(1650): the valuable critical commentary of the 
last named has been reprinted, accompanied by 
the able preface and terse aunotations of Bossuet. 
Among the Reformers, of whom Luther, Zwingle, 
Bucer, and Calvin all applied themselves to the 
Psalms, Calvin naturally stands, as a commentator, 
preeminent. Of subsequent works those of Geier 
(1668) and Venema (1762, &c.) are still held in 
some repute; while Rosenmiiller’s Schclit vive, of 
course, the substance of others. The modern Ger- 
man laborers on the Psalms, commencing with De 
Wette, are very numerous. Maurer shines as an 
elegant grammatical critic: Mwald (Lichter des 
A. £#. i. and ii.) as a translator. Hengstenbery’s 
Commentary holds a high place. ‘The two latest 
Commentaries are that of Hlupfeld (in progress), a 
work of high philological merit, but written in 
strony opposition to Hengstenberg, and from an 
unsatisfactory point of theolozical view; aud that 
of Delitzsch (1859-60), the diligent work of a 
sober-minded theolovian, whose previous Symnbole 
ad Pss. illustr. isagogice had been a valuable 
contribution to the external criticism of the Psalms. 
Of English works we may inention the Paraphrase 
of Hammond; the devotional Commentary of Bishop 
Horne, and along with this the unpretending but 
useful Plain Commentary recently published; Mer- 
rick's Annotations; Bishop Horsley's Translation 
and Notes (1815, posthumous); Dr. Mason Good's 
Mistorical Outline, and also his Translation with 
Notes (both posthumous: distinguished by taste 
and originality rather than by sound judement or 
accurate scholarship); ‘Phillips's Text, with Com- 
mentary, for Ilebrew students; J. Jebb'’s Literal 
Translation and Dissertations (1846); and lastly 
Thrupp’s /ntroduction to the Psilns (1860), to 
which the reader is referred for a fuller discussion 
of the various matters treated of in this article. 
In the press, a new translation, etc., by Perowne, 
of which specimens have appeared. A catalogue 
of commentaries, treatises, and sermons on_ the 
Psalms is viven in Darling's Cyclop. Bibliograph- 
tca (subjects), p. 374-514. 

7. Psalter of Solomon. — Under this title is 
extant, in a Greek translation, a collection of eigh- 
teen hymns, evidently modeled on the canonical 
psalms, breathing Messianic hopes, and forming a 
favorable specimen of the later popular Jewish lit- 
erature. They have been variously assivned by 
critics to the times of the perseention of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (lwald, Dillmann), or to those of the 
rule of Iferod (Movers, Delitzsch). They may be 
found in the Codex Psewlepigraphus V. T. of 
Fabricius. J.¥. T. 

* On the Psalter of Solomon see art. MACCA- 
BEES, vol. ii. p. 1713 f., and note a, p. 1714. It 
is hest edited in Hilgenfeld's Wessias Judeorum, 
Lips. 1869. A. 

® Additional Literature. — The following are the 
latest critical works on the Psalms: De Wette, 
Commentar ither die Psalmen, 1811; 5'¢ Aufl. von 
G. Baur, 1856. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Psalmos, 
1831. Claus, Beitrdge zur Krit. und lbaeg. der 
Psalmen, 1831. Noyes, A new Translation of the 
Book of Psalms, with an Introduction, 1831; 3d ed. 
1867. Keil, Siehzig ausqew. Psalmen ausgelegt, 
1834-5. Hitzig, Die Psalmen, hist. krit. Commen- 
tar, 1835-6; Die Psalmen, uebersetzt u. ausgelegt, 
1863-5 (a new work). Maurer, Psalmi (comment. 
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crit. vol. iii.), 1838. Ewald, Die Psalmen erklart, 
1839; 3 Ausg. 1866. Dursch, in allyem. Com- 
ment. tiber die Pstlmen des A. T., 1842. Heng- 
stenbery, Commentir tiber die Psalmen, 1842-7; 
2te Aufl. 1849-52; Eng. trans., 3 vols. Edinb. 1857. 
Tholuck, Vebersetzung und Auslequng der Psalmen, 
1843; ng. trans., Vhila. 1858.  Vaihinger, Die 
Psalmcn metry. tibersetzt und erklirt, 1845. De- 
litzsch, Symboke ad Psalmos illustrandos isagogi- 
ce, 1846. Phillips, The Psalms in Hebrew, with 
crit. exeget. and phil. commentary, 1846. Len- 
gerke, Die funf Biicher der Psalmen, 1847. Al- 
exander, The Psalms translated and explained, 
1850. Olshausen, Vie Psalmen erhlirt (Exeget. 
ITandb. 14ter Th.), 1853. Hupfeld, Die Psalmen 
itbersetzt und ausyelegt, 1855-62; 2te Aufl. von 
Riehm, 1867-9. Reinke (Cath.), Die messian. 
Psilmen, Link, Grundtect u. Uchers., nebst einem 
phil.-krit. ue hist. Comm., 1857-9. — Delitzsch, 
Commentar tiber den Psalter, 1859-60; Die 
Psalmen, neue Ausarbcitung (Bibl. Com. 4ter Th.), 
1867. ‘Thrupp, /¢mendations on the Psalms 
(Journal of Class. and Sacr. Phil.), 1860. Van 
Ortenbery, Zur Terthritik der Psalmen, 1861. 
Bohl, Zecdlf Messianische Psalmen, 1862. Kamp- 
hausen, Vie Psilmen (Bunsen's Bibelwerk), 1863. 
Perowne, The Book of Psalms, a new Translation, 
with Introductions and Notes expl. and crit. 
1864-8; 2d ed. (in press, 1869). Wordsworth, 
The Book of Psalus, 1867. The Psalms chrono- 
logically arranged; un amended version, with 
hist. introductions and explain, notes, by Four 
Friends, Lond. 1867. Ehrt, Absassungszeit und 
Abschluss des Psalters, 1869. Moll, Die Psalter, 
Ite ]iilfte (Lange’s Bibeloerk, 11ter Th.), 1869. 
Barnes, Notes crit. expl. and pract. on the book of 
Psilns, 3 vols. 1869. Didham, A new Transla- 
tion of the Psilas; Part I., Pss. i-xxv., 1869. 
Conant, The Psalis, revised version, with an In- 
troduction and occasional notes (in press, 1869). 
T. J.C. 

* PSALMS, IMPRECATORY. The psalms desig- 
nated under this title are those in which the author 
is supposed to invoke curses upon his enemies, and 
for the gratification of a vindictive spirit to delight 
in their sufferings. Entire psalms usually classed 
as impreeatory in this sense are xxxv., lviii., lix., 
Ixix., and cix., all of which bear strong marks of 
the authorship of David. Varts of other psalms 
have also been classed as imprecatory: Ps. iii. 3, 
7, ix. 2-4, xvii. 37-43, xvi. 7-11, xxxvii. 12-15, 
hi. 5-7, lv. 9, 15, and 23, Ixiii. 9-11, Ixiv. 7-9, 
exxxy. 8-12, cxxxvii. 7-9. Among the strongest 
passages in which this maledictory spirit is said to 
appear are the following: — 


Set thou a wicked man over him, 
And let Satan stand at his right hand. 
When he shall be judged, let him be condemned, 
And let his prayer become sin” (cix. 6, 7) 


© Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow, 
Let his children be continually vagabonds and beg 
Let the extortioner catch all that he hath, 
And let strangers spoil his labor ” (cix. 9-11). 


(Of a later date) — 


* O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, 
Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served us. 
Happy shall he be that taketh 
And dasheth thy little ones against the stones ” 
(cxxxvii. 8, ¥. 
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It is undeniable that these and such expressions in | does not present to us for a model, the piety of the 
the Psahns have been a souree of griet and perplex- : saint or angel, but piety in its human development, 
ity to the Christian, while they have furnished oc-| strugeling with sins, temptations, difficulties; not 
easion for cavil and scofting to the skeptical. Vari-! the hichest form of religion, Lut the highest form 
ous theories have been proposed for explaining the | which man can understand. The failings of David, 
languave so as to remove this ground of complaint! Moses, and Peter have benefited the Church as 
avainst the Scriptures. It has been suggested that | well as the unblemished correctness of Joseph and 
the so called imprecations are simply predictions of| Daniel. The experience of any one takes hold of 
the evil whieh is likely to befall the wicked. But | us, when his real feelings, good and bad, are honestly 
the study of the Hebrew original does not warrant | told. They are so much like our own that we sym- 
such a view: the impre eation is expressed by the pathize with him. They interest intensely cach 
forms of the verb (imperative as well as future) em-]| successive generation of ‘mankind, for ** one touch 
ploved in’ Hebrew tor uttering a wish or praser.; of nature makes us all akin.” The wonder and 
This, moreover, is a timid way of dealing with the; beauty of these compositions is that they are a 
ditheulty. It is betterat once to admit the appar-| lass through which we see nature exactly; they 
ent inconsisteney between this spirit of the Psalms give AY Shakespearian picture of all the moral work- 
and that of the teachings and example of ( ‘hrist, | ings of the heart. The Psalmist does not select 
and then inquire what explanation can be given of | his best feelings for exhibition and hold his bad 
it. Within the limits to which we are restricted, ones in the shade, but all ideas and emotions are 
we can only ehice at. some of the leading consid-! given just as they are. Rev. Albert Barnes admits 
erations. an element of truth in this explanation, and Dr. 

(i.) In the first place it has been said that | Tholuck distinctly holds that a personal feeling has 
the duty of forgiving and Joving our enemies is; occasionally mixed itself with David's denunci- 
not distinctly taught in the O. T., and that Da-'ations of the wicked. Hengstenberg objects to 
vid therefore is not to be expected to rise above the | such a view that it invalidates the character of the 
standard of duty and character of the dispensation | Psalms as a normal expression of only such acts 
to whieh he belonzed. But we must. reply to this! and feelings as God must approve. 


| 

that David was not ignorant of this requisition; for (iii.) In the third place, it is undeniable that 
the Jewish Scriptures condemned a spirit’ of re-| some critics have greatly exaggerated this cl of 
venge, and enjoined the requiting of evil with good. | vindictiveness on the part of David. In reality 
In Ex. xxiii. 4.9. we read cas correctly translated): | very few of the Psalms have with any ap on 
“Tf thou seest thine enemy's ox or his ass going | of truth incurred this censure. Of the sa hin 
astray, thou shalt) surely bring it) back to him. | dred and fifty psalms, Stanley (Lectures on the Jew- 
When thou seest the ass of him that hateth thee | j., Church, ii. 170) singles out only four as marked 
lying under its burden, thou shalt: forbear to leave | jyustrations of this spirit. With reference to these, 
him: thou shalt: surely help him loose it." So in] oy others whieh may be classed with these, we are 
Ley. xix. 18: 6 Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any] tg make due allowance for the rehemence of ori 
grudge ayainst the children of thy people: but thou] ppgad expression ag compared with our own habits 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; "* Prov. xxiv. 17.) o¢ thought and language. It is a maxim in litera- 
18: & Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth: and ture that an author is to be judged by the stand- 
let not thine heart be glad when he stumbleth; ard of his own age and time, not. by the standard 
lest Che? Monit sbe: ikea it displease Him" (see’ of our own. This is a simple principle of justice 
also ver, 29); and xxv. 21,22: If thine enemy be] readily granted to all authors, and due certainly to 
hunery, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, | the Biblical authors as well as others. An honest 
give him water to drink: for thou shalt heap coals | egort to understand the imprecatory psalms re- 
of fire upon his head, and the Lord) shall reward quires that. we study the genius of Hebrew poetry, 
thee.’ Not only so, but David himself recognized | the spirit of the ave in which David lived, and the 
this obligation, and, as all adinit, was certainly in| Gireumstances of David at the moment when he 
his general conduct a remarkable example of pa-| uttered the imprecations. ‘To understand an au- 
tience under multiplied wrongs and of magnanimity thor, we must with pains and study reach the au- 
to his foes when he had them in his power (sce G77). | thor's exact point of view. We nist distinguish 

(ii.) Some would regard the psalms here under between the real meaning of the man and the colce 
consideration as historical in their character, and wiven to that meaning hy his education and habits 














not strictly preceptive or didactic. That is, they are] o¢ thought. A very little study shows us that He 
the records of facts, and hence express the actual feel- |} pay poetry partakes of the intenseness of oriental 
ings of the writers, just as the biography of geod | temperament. The Oriental expresses in the 
men in the Bible and elsewhere relates other acts | janouace of strong passion the same meani 

of such men, of the character of which the reader is] \hioh to the European appears to be the dictate of 
left. to Judge according to his own standard of pict¥ | peason and common sense. If the European says 
and morality. If inspired men may do things} that God loves men, the Asiatic prophet expresses 
which are wrong, they may utter words which are | the same idea by a phrase which is almost ams- 
selfish, or passionate, or resentful, and yet not for-| tory; «Thy Maker is thine husband; « Ag the 
feit their character for general uprightness or their |} .igeeroom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thr 
claim in other respects to confidence as religions | Goq rejoice over thee.” Now the sentiments of 
teachers. It, is precisely this fidelity with which |; ,qjenation are expressed with the same hyperbole. 
the Scriptures record the acts and feelings of men | tr the European merely says that justice will be 
who usually were eminent servants of God, 8up-| gone to the wicked the Oriental means the same 


pressiuge nothing g palliating nothing, that, more thing, but expresses it by saying: — 
than any icgenious defense of apologists, has ? 


given to the Bible its hold on the confidence of the 
world. This perfect. truthfulness makes an irresist- 
tble appeal With wonderful wisdom the Bible 


« The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the ven- 
geance, 
He shal) wush his feet in the blood of the wiaked 
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When the Psalmist utters a denunciation which to 
us seems terrific, he may have intended only to ex- 
press a plain thought with ordinary vigor. A gen- 
erous and certainly a thorough examiner will take 
the genius of the age and of the man for the back- 
ground of his criticism upon the man’s production ; 
he will criticise poetry as poetry, and Oriental Poe- 
try a3. a department of the art, distinct and sepa- 
rate in itself; he will not complain because in the 
poetry of Isaiah there are found some expressions 
which would not be pertinent to a demonstration 
of Kuclid, nor will he expect to find in Homer the 
same style of expression which he looks for in Sir 
William Hamilton. 

(iv.) Another consideration which, if not rightly 
understvod, will confuse the reader of these psalms, 
is that their author identities the enemies of God 
with his own enemies. The spirit of David is well 
expressed in his own words: “ Do [ not hate them, 
O Lord, that hate thee? I hate them with perfect 
hatred; I count them mine enemies; or, in the 
colder Janguave of Sclomon: “ The fear of the Lord 
is to hate evil: pride, and arrogancy, and the evil 
way, and the froward mouth do IL hate.” Teven 
Catiline had insight enough to say, * An identity 
of wishes and aversions, this alone is true friend- 
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But as for me, when they were sick, 
My clothing was sackcloth. 
I afflicted my soul with fasting, 
And my prayer returned into mine own bosom.” 


David also wrote (Ps. Ixix. 24): — 


* Pour out thine indignation upon them, 
And let thy wratbful anger take hold of them.” 


But in the one case he spoke of his own enemies 
and in the other case of the enemies of God, as he 
shows in the very next verse: — 


For they persecute him whom thou hast smitten, 
And they talk to the grief of those whom thou hast 
wounded.” 


(v.) ‘These considerations prepare the way for 
the main explanation of the Imprecatory Psalms. 
They express the sense of outraged justice. In the 
nature of things, the sense of wrong and injustice 
must have its rebound. There are times when for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue, when Heaven en- 
courages men to express the pent-up indignation 
of their hearts. It is not to be supposed God 
intends that the saints shall bear all the Inquisi- 
tions, Saint Bartholomews, Smithfield fires of the 
enemy in total silence. If man is liable to oppres- 
sion, he is also vifted with resistive powers, and of 


ship;”’ @ and such was the friendship between David | those powers the spirit of God only invigorates 
and Jehovah. So close was the union between Da- | the proper use. The grace which makes men free 


vid and his Master that intuitively David assailed 
the Lord's enemies as his own. The truth is that 
David's personal attitude towards his enemies was 
different from that of any other warrior in history. 
The cause of God was placed in his hands obviously 
and directly. He was called upon to uphold the 
cause of Jehovah avainst the heathen without and 
the house of Saul within the Jewish kingdom. Te 
had the wrongs of Jehovah as well as his own to 
requite, and in requiting the wrongs of Jehovah he 
probably lost sight of his own altogether. During 
his youth, spies in the employ of Saul were around 
him continually, and often was he pursued by a 
band of furious and blood-thirsty men, who, by ex- 
terminating him, hoped to extinguish the eause of 
God altogether. He was situated like the Knelish 
statesman who in an attack upon himself sees the 
crown and government to be really aimed at. 
Hence the terrible strength of David's retort. Tle 
replied not for himself, but for those whom he 
represented. [lis zeal for God spent itself in a 
tempest of fury upon God's enemies. It was 
when he felt Giod’s honor to be insulted that he 
rose to a loftiness of vengeance all his own, and 
prayed : — 

«¢ That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine 

enemies, 
Aud the tongue of thy dogs in the samo.” 


Unless we rise to this view, we are left to suppose 
that David left the vast responsibility of defending 
God's earthly honor, for the little work of redress- 
ing his personal wrongs. The clevation of his char- 
acter above such a motive is evident from his spar- 
ing the chief of his enemies when he had him in 
his power, and from the generous eloquence of his 
lamentation when that enemy fell. David's real 
feeling towards his enemies he expresses thus (Ps. 
xxxv. 12, 13): — 
© They rewarded me evil for good ; 
My soul is made desolate (orphaned) ; 


— ae ES ES oe 


a “Nam jidem velle atque idem nolle, ew demum 
Brma aniicitia est’ (Sallust, Catiline, 20, 4). 


from sin, makes thein free from the earthly tyrant, 
and the spirit of God is the real force which in- 
spires men to resist oppression with the pen and 
the sword. David was the Milton and the Crom- 
well of his time. With dauntless courave and 
determination he fought the earthly battles of the 
Lord, and the English poet caught the echo of his 
lvre, when he sang, — 


‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.’’ 


The wicked man is not merely the foe of the one 
whom he injures; he is the common enemy of 
all mankind. While the judge and the execu- 
tioner are engaged in punishing him, they may 
be cheered in their work by the prayer of the 
Christian and the song of the poet. Any govern- 
ment would be justly derided which showed itself 
unable or unwilling to punish at the proper time. 
Based upon this irrepressible instinct of human 
nature, we rise to survey the vast field of revealed 
doctrine, and see that the spirit of the Imprecatory 
Psalms is no morbid or inconsistent sentiment of 
the Bible; but if that spirit is necessary to a natural 
government, it is equally necessary to a_ perfect 
revelation. T'rom «a Jow moral standpoint these 
psalms seem to be an irregular part of the Bible; 
they take their place with poise and beauty in the 
ereat scheme when we rise sufficiently high to see 
the whole of it. If the main purpose of God's 
mind is love to the universal good, its alternate 
expression is denunciation of evil. It is but a nar- 
row spirit which condemns, in a small portion of 
the Psalms, that resistance to evil, which goes forth 
from the throne of God to forin all that is manly 
in human nature, and around which every other 
sentiment of the Bible is adjusted. 

(vi.) Nearly every book of the Scriptures has a 
form of denouncing sin, which is peculiar to itself. 
The Pentatench denounces by the severity of its 
laws against the wicked man; it gives that view of 
sin which is peculiar to the lawgiver’s mind. The 
historical books of the Bible do not denounce sin, 
but they quietly show its effects. In the individua 
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case they show that a bad character is naturally!tions. Truthful in delineating the human heart, 


connected with the loss of all resources, and, gen- 
erally speaking, with a miserable end. In the case 
of a nation, they show that its guilt is closely con- 
nected with its enslavement; for after sin has 
mastered the national choracter, the government 
svon loses all vigor and cohesion, and the sword of 
the tyrant rapidly presses through the breach which 
sin has made in the rampart of public virtue. This 
part of the Bible pictures sin as it is seen from the 
historic standpoint. The prophets denounce sin 
in & manner more rhetorical and direct, and the 
imprecations of David are gentle, compared with 
the anathemas of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Amos, and Hosea. 
If our Saviour had uttered no imprecations, those 
of David could certainly be questioned; but He did 
utter them with a scope, duration, and intensity of 
meaning which David never knew, for the greater 
the being the greater is his power to destroy. The 
very gentleness of the Saviour’s character prevents 
any suspicion that He could have been influenced 
by private resentment, and gives an indescribable 
air of truth and justice to his threatenings. Now 
why is it that in a few songs of David the same 
spirit is so much condemned? We answer that, 
as far as we can judve. there is an ambiguity im 
the object of David's imprecation. In his case, 
the enemies of God and his own enemies were the 
same persons, and the Psalmist is accused of at- 
tacking those as his own enemies, while there is 
overwhelming reason to believe he attacked them 
only as the enemies of God. It is probably this 
circumstance alone which has confused the mind 
of the good, and exposed the Psalmist to the charge 
of vindictiveness. 

(vii.) ‘The revealed word is reflected in man’s 
experience, and we remark finally that the events 


Asiatic in the exuberance of their diction, mark- 
ing the unity of their author's mind with God, they 
furnish an expression of that majestic spirit of 
resistance to evil, which, planted by God in the hv- 
man bosom, is expressed with increasing clearness 
as God’s revelation is disclosed, and, deriving new 
power from every crisis of human experience, looks 
forward with augmented confidence to a day of the 
triumph of truth and justice over all enemies. 

The following writers on this subject may be 
mentioned: Hengstenberg, Die Psalmen, iv. 299- 
305. Tholuck, Uebersetzung u. Auslegung der 
Psalmen, § 4 (transl. by J. I. Mombert). Hupfeld, 
Die Psalmen, iv. 431 f. The article Psalmen by 
Delitzsch in Herzog's Real-Encyk. xii. 290, and 
id., by Wunderlich in Zeller's Bibl. Worterb. ii 
295 f. Perowne, 7'he Psalms of Darid, Introd. 
Ixxii., and on Ps. Ixix. Isaac Taylor, Spirit of He- 
brew Poetry, pp. 210-217 (N. Y., 1862). B. B. 
Edwards, Jmprecations in the Scriptures, in his 
Life and Writings, by E. A. Park, ii. 364 ff. Prof. 
J. J. Owen, Jmprecatory Psalms, in the Bul 
Sacro, xiii. 551-563. Prof. E. A. Park, Jmpreca- 
tory Psalms, in the Bibl. Sacra, xix. 165-210. 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Commentary on the Psalms, 
Introd. § 6 (1869). W. EZ P. 


PSALTERY. The psaltery was a stringed 


instrument of music to accompany the voice. The 


Hebrew pee nébel, or ipo nebel, is so ren- 
dered in the A. V. in all passages where it occuns, 


except in Is. v. 12, xiv. 11, xxii. 24 marg.; Am. 


y. 23, vi. 5, where it is translated viol, following 
the Geneva Version, which has riole in all cases, 
except 2 Sam. vi. 5; 1 K. x. 12 (‘' psaltery’); 2 
Ksdr. x. 22; Ecclus. xl. 21 (‘ psalterion’’); Is. 


of history continually give the Imprecatory Psalms} xxii. 24 (« musicke’’); and Wisd. xix. 18 (“in- 


new meaning. Experience is their best interpreter. 
When the cause of truth is borne down for the 
moment, when the wicked oppose, and the good 
man is anxious, and the time-server is silent and 
afraid, then the soul, heated by persecution, is pre- 
pared to grasp the spirit of the Imprecatory Psalms. 
In the palace of God's truth these psalms hang 
like a sword upon the wall: in times of peace we 
make idle criticisms upon its workmanship and idle 
theories as to its use; sound the trumpet of dan- 
ger, and we instinctively grasp it— it is all that 
we have between us and death. In the day of 
prosperity these psalms seem useless, in the dark- 
ness of affliction they are luminous; as a piece of 
fireworks has no prominence in the day-time, but 
it is the splendor and illumination of the night. 
There are times when the Christian is not to blame 
for having the spirit of these psalms, but he would 
deserve the contempt of mankind if he failed to 
have it. Resentment becomes the holiest of in- 
stincts when it resents the proper object. ‘The 
spirit of the prophet is not dead, who was asked, 
 Doest thou well to be angry ?"’ and he answered, 
1 do well.”". With wonderful wisdom the Bible 
provides, not only for man’s present, but for his 
future emergencies, as the earth is stored with mine 
after mine which successive ages shall open. These 
psalms have a “springing and germinant fulfill- 
ment;’’ every throe and struggle of humanity com- 
ments upon them, and each generation of mankind 
penetrates further into their meaning. Think not 
that any truth is useless; the rolling wheel of time 
shall at length come upon it. 

Such is a brief view of these celebrated composi- 


strument of musike’’). The ancient viol was a 
six-stringed guitar. “ Viols had six strings, and 
the position of the fingers was marked on the finger- 
board by frets, as in the guitars of the present 
day’ (Chappell, Pop. Sfus. i. 246). In the Prayer 
Book version of the Psalms, the Hebrew word is 
rendered “jute.” This instrument resembled the 
guitar, but was superior in tone, “ being larger, 
and having a convex back, somewhat like the ver- 
tical section of a gourd, or more nearly resembling 
that of a pear... . It had virtually six strings, 
because, although the number was eleven or twelve, 
five, at least, were doubled; the first or treble, 
being sometimes a single string. The head in 
which the pegs to turn the strings were inserted, 
receded almost at a right angle ’’ (Chappell, i. 102). 
These three instruments, the psaltery or sautry, the 
viol, and the lute, are frequently associated in the 
old English poets, and were clearly instruments re- 
sembling each other, though still different. Thus 
in Chaucer’s Flower and Leaf, 337, — 


‘ And before hem went minstreles many one, 
As harpes, pipes, luées, and sautry ;” 


and again in Drayton's Polyolbton, iv. 356: — 


«The trembling /uze some touch, some strain the eto 
best.” 


The word psaltery in its present form appears to 
have been introduced about the end of the 16th 
century, for it occurs in the unmodified form psal- 
terion in two passages of the Gen. Version (1560). 
Again, in North’s Plutarch (Them. p. 124, ed. 
1595) we read that Themistocles, “ being mocked 
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- - - by some that had studied humanitie, and | the point in which the cithara and psaltery differ, 


other liberal! sciences, he was driuen for reuenye 
and his owne defence, to aunswer with greate and 
stoute words, saying, that in deed he could no 
skill to tune a harpe, nor a violl, nor to play of a 
psalterion; but if they did put a citie into his 
hands that was of sinall name, weake, and litle, 
he knew wayes enouzh how to make it noble, 
strong, and great.’ The Greck Wadrnpioy, from 
which our word is derived, denotes an instrument 
played with the fingers instead of a plectrum or 
quill, the verb WaAAew being used (ur. Bacch. 
784), of twanging the bowstring (comp. Wadpol 
rétwy, Eur. fon, 173). But it only occurs in the 
LXX. as the rendering of the eb. nébel or nebel 
In Neh. xii. 27, and Is. v. 12, and in all the pas- 
sages of the Psalms, except Ps. Ixxi. 22 (Waduds), 
and Ps. Ixxxi. 2 («:@dpa), while in Am. y. 23, vi. 
5, the general term dpyavoy is employed. In all 
other cases yaBAa represents nébel or nebel. These 
various renderinvs are sufficient to show that at 
the time the translation of the LXX. was made, 
there was no certain identification of the Hebrew 
instrument with any known to the translators. 
The rendering y@BaAa commends itself on account 
of the similarity of the Greek word with the He- 
brew. Josephus appears to have regarded them as 
equivalent, and his is the only direct evidence upon 
the point. He tells us (Ant. vii. 12, § 3) that the 


difference between the xivipa (Heb. ADD, cinnor) 


and the ydBaa was, that the former had ten strings 
and was played with the plectrum, the latter had 
twelve notes and was played with the hand. Forty 
thousand of these instruments, he adds (Ant. viii. 
3, § 8), were made by Solomon of electrum for the 
Temple choir. Rashi (on Is. v. 12) says that the 
nebel had more strings and pegs than the cinndér. 
That nitli was a foreign name is evident from 
Strabo (x. 471), and from Athenzeus (iv. 175), 
where its origin is said to be Sidonian. Beyond 
this, and that it was a stringed instrument (Ath. 
iv. 175), plaved by the hand (Ovid, Art. Aaa. 
ili. 327), we know nothing of it, but in these facts 
we have strong presumptive evidence that nabla 
and nebel are the same; and that the nabla and 
psalterion are identical appears from the Glossary 
of Philoxenus, where nablio= Wdarns, and ne- 
blizo=WdarAdrw, and from Suidas, who makes psvl- 
terion and naula, or nabla, synonymous. Of the 
psaltery among the Greeks there appear to have 
been two kinds. The wnxris, which was of Per- 
sian (Athen. xiv. 636) or Lydian (bid. 635) 
origin, and the payadis, The former had only 
two (Athen. iv. 183) or three (thid.) strines; 
the latter as many as twenty (Athen. xiv. 634), 
though sometimes only five (ibid. 637). They 
are sometimes said to be the same, and were evi- 
dently of the same kind. Both Tsidorus (de Origg. 
iii, 21) and Cassiodorus (Pref. in Psal. c. iv.) 
describe the psaltery as triangular in shape, like 
the Greek a, with the sounding-hoard above the 
strings, which were struck downwards. The lat- 
ter adds that it was played with a plectrum, so that 
he contradicts Josephus if the psaltery and nedbel 
are really the same. In this case Josephus is the 
rather to be trusted. St. Augustine (on Ps. xxxii. 
[xxxili.]) makes the position of the sounding-board 


@ Abraham de Porti-Leone, the author of Shilte 
Haggibborim (c. 5), identifies the nebel with the Ital- 
60 /iuto, the lute, or rather with tho particular kind 


in the former it is below, in the latter above the 
strings. His language implies that both were played 
with the plectrum. The distinction between the 
cithara and psaltery is observed by Jerome (Prol. 
in Psal.). From these conflicting accounts it is 
linpossible to say positively with what instrument 
the nebel of the Llebrew exactly corresponded. It 
was probably of various kinds, as Kimchi says in 
his note on Is. xxii. 24, differing from each other 
both with regard to the position of the pegs and 
the number of the strings. In illustration of the 
descriptions of Isidorus and Cassiodorus reference 
may be made to the drawings from Egyptian mu- 
sical instruments given by Sir Gard. Wilkinson 
(Ane. Ly. ii. 280, 287), some one of which may 
correspond to the Ilebrew rebel.¢ Munk (Pales- 
fine, plate 16, figs. 12, 13) gives an engraving of 
an instrument which Niebuhr saw. Its form is 
that of an inverted delta placed upon a round box 
of wood covered with skin. 

The nebel 'dsir (Ps. xxxiii. 2, xcii. 3 [4], exliv. 9) 
appears to have been an instrument of the psaltery 
kind which had ten strings, and was of a trapezium 
shape, according to some accounts (Forkel, Gesch. 
d. Mus. i. 185). Aben Ezra (on Ps. cl. 3) says 
the nebel had ten holes. So that he must have 
considered it to be a kind of pipe. 

From the fact that nebel in Hebrew also signifies 
a wine-bottle or skin, it has been conjectured that 
the term, when applicd to a musical instrument, de- 
notes a kind of bagpipe, the old English cornamute, 
Ir. cornemuse ; but it seems clear, whatever else 
may be obscure concerning it, that the nebel was a 
stringed instrument. In the Mishna (Ceélim, xvi. 
7) mention is made of a case (T= Shen) in 
which it was kept. 

Its first appearance in the history of the O. T. 
is in connection with the “string” of prophets who 
met Saul as they came down from the high place 
(1 Sam. x. 5). Here it is clearly used in a re- 
ligious service, as again (2 Sam. vi. 5; 1 Chr. xiii. 
8), when David brought the ark from Kirjath- 
jearim. In the Temple band organized by David 
were the players on psalteries (1 Chr. xv. 16, 20), 
who accompanied the ark from the house of Obed- 
edom (1 Chr. xv. 28). They played when the ark 
was brought into the Temple (2 Chr. v. 12); at the 
thanksgiving for Jehoshaphat’s victory (2 Chr. xx. 
28); at the restoration of the Temple under Haze- 
kiah (2 Chir. xxix. 25), and the dedication of the 
walls of Jerusalem after they were rebuilt by Ne- 
hemiah (Neh. xii. 27). In all these cases, and in 
the passages in the Psalms where allusion is made 
to it, the psaltery is associated with religious ser- 
vices (comp. Am. v. 23; 2 [sdr. x. 22). But it 
had its part also in private festivities, as is evident 
from Is. y. 12, xiv. 11, xxii. 24; Am. vi. 5, where 
it is associated with banquets and luxurious in- 
dulgence. It appears (Is. xiv. 11) to have had a 
soft plaintive note. 

The psalteries of David were made of cypress 
(2 Sam. vi. 5), those of Solomon of algum or 
almug-trees (2 Chr. ix. 11). Among the instru- 
ments of the band which played before Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden image on the plains of Dura, we 


again mect with the psaltery (]*7J3D9, Dan. iii. 





called lito chitarronato (the Germ. mandoline), the 
thirteen strings of which were of gut or sinew, and 
were struck with a quill. 
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5, 10, 15; PCIDE, pésantérin). The Chaldee cha S para ne ae de cf Antiochus, 
word appears to be merely a modification of the “ . aa os Picea pnp the daugh- 
Greek XAATHpiov- Attention is called to the fact ter of Simon the Muccales. He was a man of great 
that the word is singular in Gesenius (Thes. pe \eatth. and, being invested with the government of 
1116), the termination ]°7 corresponding to the the district of Jericho, formed the design of usurp- 
Greek -:oy. W. A. W. ing the sovereignty of Judea. With this view he 
[PTOLEM2X'US, in A. V.] PTOL‘EMEE nies enya aaruerang teres reer 
and PTOLEME’US (Mrodeuaios: Ptolemaus). §1 “eth aome Sratioday: ba Tohanyes i i Bi 
Ll. “The son of Dorymenes’’? (1 Mace. iii. 38; 2 i d timely inti tic f his desi Agi 
Mace. iv. 49; comp. Polyb. v. 61), a courtier who aucune ie yom a lee ears pay ‘tis 
possessed creat influence with Antiochus Epiphanes. aa ; ld oe t bas eged Pane 
Ile was induced by a bribe to support the cause of i eee h g cane ica, ad a ais 
Menelaus (2) Mace. iv. 45-50); and afterwards Sear oe a se Here plore ae ie 
took an active part in forcing the Jews to aposta- ea 7 ie ae A Fos re 1) Brine: 
tize (2 Mace. vi. 8, aecording to the true reading). e H ers oe cena ie of Lysima- 
. ? 


When Judas had suecesstully resisted the first as- : > : 
auilts of the Syrians, Ptolemy took part in the etsy thie (Grech transator ot pathy Goce = 
: : [Lystmacuus 1.] B. F. W. 


great. expedition which Lysias organized avainst , 
him, which ended in the defeat at Emmaus (B. c. 
Itt), but nothing is said of his personal fortunes PTOLEM’US (in A. V. PTOL’OMEE 
in the campaign (1 Mace. iii. 38). and PTOLEME’US — MrodAenuaios, “the war- 
2. The son of Agesarchus (Ath. vi. 246 (©), like.” wréAeuos=awdAeuos), the dynastic names 
a Megalopolitan, surnamed Macron (2 Mace. x. 12), ;of the Greek kings of Egypt. The name, which 
who was governor of Cyprus during the minority | occurs in the early legends (Il. iv. 228; Paus. x. 5), 
of Ptol. Philometor. This office he discharged ; appears first in the historic period in the time of 
with singular fidelity (Polyb. xxvii. 12); but after- | Alexander the Great, and became afterwards very 
wards he deserted the Egyptian service to join An-| frequent among the states which arose out of his 
tiochus Epiphanes. He stood high in the favor of | conquests. 
Antiochus, and received from him the government | — For the civil history of the Ptolemies the student 
of Phoenicia and Cuwle-Syria (2) Mace. viii. 8, x. | will find ample references to the original autbori- 
11, 12). On the accession of Ant. Eupator, his | ties in the articles in the Dictionary of Biography, 
conciliatory policy toward the Jews brought him | ii. 581, ete.. and in Pauly’s Real-Eneyclopdadie. 
into suspicion at court. He was deprived of his| ‘The literature of the subject in its religious 
government, and in consequence of his disgrace he |aspects has been already noticed. [ALEXANDRIA; 
poisoned himself ¢. 8. c. 164 (2 Mace. x. 13). [Disrxnstox A curious account of the literary 
Ptol. Macron is commonly identified with Ptol. activity of Ptol. Philadelphus is given — by Simon 
“the son of Dorymenes,’? and it seems likely from | de Magistris — in the slpologia sent. Pat. de LXX. 
a comparison of 1 Macc. iii. 388 with 2 Mace. viii. | Vers., appended to Daniel sec. LXX. (Rome, 
&, 9, that they were confused in the popular ac- | 1772), but this is not always trustworthy. More 
count of the war. But the testimony of Athenawus | complete details of the history of the Alexandrine 
distinctly separates the governor of Cyprus from | Libraries are given by Ritschl, Die Alexundr+- 
«the son of Dorymenes" by his parentage. It is | nischen Bibliotheken, Breslau, 1838; and Parthey, 
also doubtful whether Ptol. Macron had left Cyprus | Das Alexandr. Museum, Berlin, 1838. 
as early as 8. ¢. 170, when “the son of Doryme-| The following table gives the descent of the 
nes’? was at Tyre (2 Mace. iv. 45), though there|roval line as far as it is connected with Biblical 
is no authority for the common statement that he ' history. B. F. W. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF TILE PTOLEMIES. 


1. Protemzus I. Sorer (son of Lagus), c. B. Cc. 323-285. 


Arsinoe :.:2. Prot. 11. Pumapenpuus (B. c. 285-247) = 8. aie 


4. Prox. ITI. Evercetes I. (B. c. 247-222). 5. Berenice = Antiochus I. 


6. Pro. LY. paclspease (B. c. 222-205) = 7. Arsinoe. 


| 
8. Pro.. V. Errenanes (B. c. 205-181) = Cleopatra (d. of Antiochus M.). 





| | | 
9. Pro. VI. Priometor 10. Pro.. VIT. Evergeres I1. (Physcon) = 11. Cleopatra. 


(B. c. 181-146) B. ¢. 171-146-117) == (2) Cleopatra (14). 
= Cleopatra (11). 
Ze 
! | 
12 ) Cleopatra 13. Ptol. Eupator. 14. ee 15. Prot. VIII. Sorsrm Lf 
= Alex. Balas, (B. c. 117-81). 


= Demetrius U, 
































PTOLEM.AUS I. 
‘PTOLEMZ2’US I. SOTER, known as the 


son of Lagus, a Macedonian of low rank, was gen- 
erally supposed to have been an illegitimate son of 
Philip. He distinguished himself greatly during 
the campaigns of Alexander; at whose death, fore- 
seeing the necessary subdivision of the empire, he 
secured for himself the government of legypt, where 
he proceeded at once to lay the foundations of a 
kingdom (B. Cc. 323). His policy during the wars 
of the succession was mainly directed towards the 
consolidation of his power, and not to wide con- 
quests. He maintained hiniself against the attacks 
of Perdiccas (B. ¢. 321), and Demetrius (B. Cc. 312), 
and gained a precarious footing in Syria and Phoe- 
nicia. In Bb. c. 307 he suffered a very severe defeat 
at sea off Cyprus from Antigonus, but successfully 
defended Egypt against invasion. After the final 
defeat of Antigonus, B. c. 301, he was obliged to 
concede the debatable provinces of Phoenicia and 
Cole-Syria to Seleucus; and during the remainder 
of his reien his only important achievement abroad 
was the recovery of Cyprus, which he permanently 
attached to the Egyptian monarchy (B. C. 209). 
He abdicated in favor of his youngest son Ptol. IL. 
Philadelphus, two years before his death, which 
took place in B. c. 283. 

Ptol. Soter is described very briefly in Daniel 
(xi. 5) as one of those who should receive part of 
the empire of Alexander when it was “divided to- 
ward the four winds of heaven.” “The king of 
the south [Egypt in respect of Judea] shall be 
strong; and one of his princes [Seleucus Nicator, 
shall be strong]; and he [Seleucus] shill be strony 
above him [Ptolemy], and have dominion.” Seleu- 
cus, who is here mentioned, fled from Babylon, 
where Autigonus sou¢ht his life, to Egypt in v. c. 
316, and attached himself to Ptoleny. At last 
the decisive victory of Ipsus (B. c. 301), which was 
mainly gained by his services, gave him the com- 
mand of an empire which was greater than any 
other held by Alexander's successors; and ‘hrs 
dominion was « great dominion’? (Dan. l. c.).4 






\ ‘“s, ) 
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- 
Seed sa0re 


Ptolemy I., King of Egypt. 
Pentadrachm of Ptolemy I. (Alexandrian talent). Obv. 
Head of king, r. f., bound with fillet. Rev. 
ITTTOAEMAIOY SOTHPOS. Eagle, 1., on thun- 
derbolt. (Struck at Tyre.) 


In one of his expeditions into Syria, probably 
B. C. 320, Ptolemy treacherously occupied Jerusa- 
lem on the Sabbath, a fact which arrested the at- 
tention of the heathen historian Agatharcides (ap. 
Joseph. c. Ap. i. 22; Ant. xii. 1). He carried 
away many Jews and Samaritans captive to Alex- 
andria; but, aware probably of the great importance 
of the good will of the inhabitants of Palestine in 
the event of a Syrian war, he gave them the full 


a Jerome (ad Dan.1|.c.) very strangely refers the 
atter clauses of the verse to Ptol. Philadelpbus, 
whose empire surpassed that of his father.”” The 
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privileges of citizenship in the new city. In the 
campaign of Gaza (B. Cc. 312) he reaped the fruits 
of his liberal policy; and many Jews voluntarily 
emigrated to Egypt, though the colony was from 
the first disturbed by internal dissensions (Joseph. 


as above ; Hecat. ap. Joseph. c. Ap. |. ¢.). 
BYE. W. 


PTOLEMA’US II. PHILADEL’- 
PHUS, the youngest son of Ptol. I., was made 
king two years before his death, to confirm the 
irrecular succession. ‘The conflict between Igypt 
and Syria was renewed during his reign in conse- 
quence of the intrigue of his half-brother Magas. 
“& But in the end of years they [the kings of Syria 
and Egypt] joined themselves together [in friend- 
ship]. Lor the king's daughter of the south [Ber- 
enice, the daughter of Ptol. Vhiladelphus] came [as 
bride] to the king of the north [Autiochus II.], to 
make an agreement”? (Dan. xi. 6). The unhappy 
issue of this marriage has been noticed already 
fAntriocis IL, vol. i. p. 115]; and the political 
events of the reign of Ptolemy, who, however, re- 
tained possession of the disputed provinces of 
Phoenicia and Ceele-Syria, offer no further points 
of interest in connection with Jewish history. 

In other respects, however, this reign was a 
critical epoch for the development, of Judaism, as it 
was for the intellectual history of the ancient 
world. The liberal encouragement which Ptolemy 
bestowed on literature and science (following out 
in this the designs of his father) gave birth to 
a new school of writers and thinkers. The critical 
faculty was called forth in place of the creative, and 
learning in some sense supplied the place of origi- 
nal speculation. eclecticism was the necessary 
result of the concurrence and comparison of dog- 
mas; and it was impossible that the Jew, who was 
now become as true a citizen of the world as the 
Greck, should remain passive in the conflict of 
opinions. ‘The origin and influence of the transla- 
tion of the LXX. will be considered in another 
place. [SEPTUAGINT.] It is enough now to ob- 
serve the greatness of the consequences involved in 
the union of Greek language with Jewish thought. 
Krom this time the Jew was familiarized with the 
great types of Western literature, and in some de- 
vree aimed at imitating them. zechiel (6 rap 
‘lovdaixkay tpaywdiov mointns, Clem. Alex. Str. 
i. 23, § 155) wrote a drama on the subject of the 
Exodus, of which considerable fragments, in fair 
iambic verse, remain (Kuseb. Prep. Lv. ix. 28, 29; 
Clem. Alex. /. c.), though be does not appear to 
have adhered strictly to the laws of classical com- 
position. An elder Philo celebrated Jerusalem in 
a long hexameter poem — Icusebius quotes the 14th 
book —of which the few corrupt lines still pre- 
served (Euseb. Prap. /v. ix. 20, 24, 28) convey 
no satisfactory notion. Another epic poem, “on 
the Jews,’ was written by Theodotus; and as the 
extant passages (Ituseb. Prup. /v. ix. 22) treat of 
the history of Sichem, it has been conjectured that 
he was a Samaritan. The work of ARISTOBULUS 
on the interpretation of the Law was a still more tm- 
portant result of the combination of the old faith with 
Greek culture, as forming the groundwork of later 
allegories. And while the Jews appropriated the 
fruits of Western science, the Greeks looked towards 


whole tenor of the passage requires the contrast of 
the two kingdoms on which the fortunes of Juda 
hung. 
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the East with a new curiosity. The histories of 
Berosus and Manetho and Hecatzus opened a 
world as wide and novel as the conquests of Alex- 
ander. The legendary sibyls were taught to speak 
in the language of the prophets. The name of 
Orpheus, which was connected with the first rise 
of Greek polytheism, gave sanction to verses which 
set forth nobler views of the Godhead (useb. 
Prep. Lv. xiii. 12, &e.). Even the most famous 
poets were not free from interpolation (Ewald, 
Gesch. iv. 297, note). everywhere the intellectual 
approximation of Jew and Gentile was growing 
closer, or at least more possible. The later specific 
forms of teaching to which this syncretism of Kast 
and West gave rise have been already noticed. 
[ALEXANDREA, vol. i. pp. 64, 65.] A second time 
and in anew fashion Egypt disciplined a people 
of God. It first impressed upon a nation the firm 











PTOLEMAUS IV. 


some years from [attacking] the king of the north” 
(Dan. xi. 8), since the civil war between Selencus 
and Antiochus Hierax, which he fomented, secured 
him from any further Syrian invasion. The re- 
mainder of the reign of Ptolemy seems to have 
been spent chiefly in developing the resources ot 
the empire, which he raised to the highest pitch of 
its prosperity. His policy towards the Jews was 
similar to that of his predecessors, and on his occu- 
pation of Syria he “offered sacrifices, after the 
custom of the Law, in acknowledgment of his sue- 
cess, in the Temple at Jerusalem, and added gifts 
worthy of his victory " (Joseph. c. Ap. ii. 5). The 
famous story of the manner in which Joseph the 
son of Tobias obtained from him the lease of the 
revenues of Judea is a striking illustration both of 
the condition of the country and of the influence 
of individual Jews (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4). [Ontas.] 
B. 


. WwW. 


unity of a family, and then in due time reconnected 
a matured people with the world from which it had 
been called out. B. F. W. 





Ptolemy III. 


Octodrachm of Ptolemy DI. (Egyptian talent). Obv. 
Bust of king, r., wearing radiate diadem, and 
carrying trident. Rev. BAXSIAEQS MTOAE- 
MALOY. Radiate cornucopia 


PTOLEMZ2’US IV. PHILOP’ATOR. 
After the death of Ptol. Euergetes the line of the 

PTOLEM.A2US TIT. EUER’GETES . Ptolemies rapidly degenerated (Strabo, xvi. 12, 13, 
was the eldest son of Ptol. Philad. and brother of |p. 798). Ptol. Philopator, his eldest son, who sue- 
Berenice, the wife of Antiochus HE. The repudia- ceeded him, was to the last degree sensual, effemi- 
tion and murder of his sister furnished him with |mate, and debased. But externally his kingdom 
an occasion for invading Syria (ec. B. c. 246). He | retained its power and splendor; and when circum- 
& stood up, a branch out of’ her stock {sprung from | stances forced him to action, Ptolemy himself 
the same parents] 77 dis [father’s] estate; and set | showed ability not unworthy of his race. The de- 
himself at [the head of | his army, and came against , scription of the campaign of Raphia (B. c. 217) in 
the fortresses of the king of the north [ Antiochus], the Book of Daniel gives a vivid description of his 
and dealt against them and prevailed” (Dan. xi. | character. ‘ The sons of Selencus [Seleucus Ce- 
7). Ue extended his conquests as far as Antioch, |raunus and Antiochus the Great] were stirred up 
and then eastwards to Babylon, but was recalled to ! and assembled a multitude of great forces; and one 
Kgvpt by tidings of seditions which had broken 'ef) them [Antiochus] came and overflowed and 
out. there. His suecess was brilliant and complete. i passed Uough [even to Pelusium, Polyb. v. 62); 
“He carried captive into bqypt the gods [of the and he returned [from Seleucia, to which he had 
conquered nations] with their molten images, and | retired during a faithless truce, Polyb. v. 66]; and 
with thetr precious vessels of silver and gold (Dan. they [Antiochus and Ptolemy) were stirred up 
xi. 8). This capture of sacred trophies, which in- i [in war] even to dis [Antiochus’) fortress. And 
eluded the recovery of images taken from Egypt by ‘he king of the south [Ptol. Philopator] was mored 
Cambyses (Jerome, ad doc.), earned for the king , with choler, and came forth and fought with him 
the name Auergetes — “ Benefactor’? — from the | [at Raphia]; and he set forth a great multitude ; 
superstitious Egyptians, and was specially recorded | and the multitude was given into his hand [to lead 
in the inscriptions which he set up at Adule in to battle]. And the multitude raised itself [proudly 
memory of his achievements (Cosmas Ind. ap. for the conflict], and his heart was lifted up, and 
Clint. FP. //. 382 note). After his return to Evypt , le cast down ten thousands (ef. Polyb. v. 86); but 
(cir. n. c. 743) he suffered a great part of the con- | he was not rigorous” [to reap the fruits of his 
quered provinces to fall again under the power of | victory] (Dan. xi. 10-12: ef. 3 Mace. i. 1-5). After 
Seleucus. But the attempts which Seleucus made | this decisive snecess Ptol. Philopator visited the 
to attack Keypt terminated disastrously to him-|neighboring cities of Syria, and among others Je- 
self. Ile first collected a fleet which was almost ‘rusalem. After offering sacrifices of thanksgiving 
totally destroved by a storm; and then, “as if by jin the Temple he attempted to enter the sanctuary. 
some judicial infatuation,” “he came against the | A sudden paralysis hindered his design; but when 
realm of the hing of the south and [being defeated] | he returned to Alexandria, he determined to inflict 
returned to his own land [to Antioch] (Dan. xi. jon the Alexandrine Jews the vengeance for his dis- 
3; Justia. xxvii. 2° After this Ptolemy ‘‘«/esisfed appointment. In this, however, he was again hin- 





Ptolemy TT. 


Octodrachm of Ptolemy II. Obv. AAEA®ON. Busts 
of Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe, r. Rev. @OEQN, 
Busta of Ptolemy I. and Berenice, r. 
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Jered; and eventually he confirmed to them the 
full privileges which they had enjoyed before. [3 
Maccasers.} ‘The recklessness of his reign was 
further marked by the first insurrection of the 
native [ISgyptians against their Greek rulers (Polyb. 
v. 107). This was put down, and Ptolemy, during 
the remainder of his life, gave himself up to un- 
bridled excesses. He died B. c. 205, and was suc- 
ceeded by his only child, Ptol. V. piphanes, who 
was at the time only four or five years old (Jerome, 
ad Dan. xi. 10-12). B. FF. W. 





: Ptolemy IV. 
Tetradrachm of Ptolemy IV. (Egyptian talent). Obv. 


Bust of king, r., bound with fillet. 
EMAIOY #IAOIIATOPOS®. 
derbolt. (Struck at Tyre.) 


PTOLEM<E US V. EPIPH’ANES. The 
reign of Ptol. Epiphanes was a critical epoch in 
the history of the Jews. The rivalry between the 
Syrian and Egyptian parties, which had for some 
time divided the people, came to an open rupture in 
the struggles which marked his minority. The Syr- 
ian faction openly declared for Antiochus the Great, 
when he advanced on his second expedition against 
Keypt; and the Jews, who remained faithful to the 
old alliance, fled to Egypt in great numbers, where 


Rev. OTOA- 
Eagle, 1., on thun- 


Onias, the rightful successor to the hizh-pricsthood, 


not long afterwards established the temple at Le- 
ontopolis.e¢ [Ontas.] In the strong language 
of Daniel, ** The robbers of the people exalted 
themselves to establish the vision’ (Dan. xi. 14) — 
to confirm by the issue of their attempt the truth 
of the prophetic word, and at the same time to 
forward unconsciously the establishment of the 
heavenly kingdom which they sought to anticipate. 
The accession of Ptolemy and the confusion of a 
disputed regency furnished a favorable opportunity 
for foreign invasion. “ Many stood up against the 
King of the south,” under Antiochus the Great 
and Philip III. of Macedonia, who formed a league 
for the dismemberment of his kingdom. So the 
King of the north [Antiochus] cme, and cast up 
a mount, and took the most fenced city (Sidon, 
to which Scopas, the general of Ptolemy, had fled: 
Jerome, ad luc.], and the arms of the south did 
not withstand’? [at Paneas, B. c. 198, where Anti- 
ochus gained a decisive victory] (Dan. xi. 14, 15). 
The interference of the Romans, to whom the re- 
gents had turned for help, checked Antiochus in his 
career; but in order to retain the provinces of Coele- 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Judsea, which he had recon- 
Quered, really under his power, while he seemed to 
comply with the demands of the Romans, who 
required them to he surrendered to Ptolemy, “ he 





@ Jerome (ad Dan. xi. 14) places the flight of Onias 
bo Egypt and the foundation of the temple of Leonto- 
polis in the reign of Ptol. Epiphanes. But Onias was 
still a youth at the time of his futher’s death, cir B. 
9%. 171. 

6 Others reckon only three campaigns of Antiochus 
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gave him [Ptolemy, his daughter Cleopatra] a 
young matden’’ [as his betrothed wife] (Van. xi. 


18). Butin the end his policy only partially suc- 
ceeded. After the marriave of Ptolemy and Cleo- 


patra was consummated (B. c. 193), Cleopatra did 
not stand on his side.” but supported her husband 
in maiutaining the alliance with Rome. The dis- 


puted provinces, however, remained in the possession 
of Antiochus; and Ptolemy was poisoned at the 
time when he was preparing an expedition to re- 
cover them from Seleucus, the unworthy successor 
B. YF. W. 


of Antiochus, B. c. 181. 


° 
o, 


9go0e? 88a 2° 





Ptolemy V. 

Tetradrachm of Ptolemy V. (Egyptian talent). Obv. 
Bust of king, r., bound with fillet adorned with 
ears of wheat. Rev. BAZIAENS NMTOAEMAIOY. 
Eagle, }., on thunderboit. 


PTOLEM’US VI. PHTLOME’TOR. 
On the death of Ptol. Epiphanes, his wife Cleopatra 
held the revency for her young son, Ptol. Philo- 
metor, and preserved peace with Syria till she 
died, B. c. 173. The government then fell into 
unworthy hands, and an attempt was made to re- 
cover Syria (comp. 2 Mace. iv. 21). Antiochus 
Epiphanes seems to have made the claim a pretext 
for invading Eyypt. The generals of Ptolemy were 
defeated near Pelusium, probably at the close of 
B.C. 171 (Clinton, &. 77. ii. 8319; 1 Mace. i. 16 fF.); 
and in the next year Antiochus, having secured the 
person of the young king, reduced almost the whole 
of Egypt (comp. 2 Mace. v. 1). Meanwhile Ptol. 
Euervetes If., the younger brother of Ptol. Philo- 
metor, assumed the supreme power at Alexandria; 
and Antiochus, under the pretext of recovering the 
crown for Philometor, besieged Alexandria in B. Cc. 
169. By this time, hewever, his selfish designs 
were apparent: the brothers were reconciled, and 
Antiochus was obliged to acquiesce for the time in 
the arrangement which they made. But while 
doing so, he prepared for another invasion of Egypt, 
and was already approaching Alexandria, when he 
was met by the Roman embassy led by C. Popillius 
Lenas, who, in the name of the Roman senate, 
insisted on his immediate retreat (B. c. 168), a 
command which the late victory at Pydna made it 
impossible to disobey.° 

These campaigns, which are intimately connected 
with the visits of Antiochus to Jerusalem in B. c. 
170, 168, are briefly described in Dan. xi. 25-30: 
“ He [Antiochus] shall stir up his power and his 
courage against the king of the south with a great 
army; and the king of the south [Ptol. Philometor] 
shall be stirred up to battle with a very great and 
mighty army; but he shall not stand: for they 
[the ministers, as it appears, in whoin he trusted] 


against Egypt in 171, 170, 168 (Griinm on 1 Mace. i. 
18). Yet the campaign of 169 seoms clearly distin- 
guished from those in the years betore and after; 
though in the description of Daniel the campaigns of 
170 and 169 are not noticed separately. 
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shall forecast devices against him, Yea, they that 
Seed of the portion of his meat shall destroy him, 
and his army shall melt awry, and many shall fall 
down slain. dnd both these kings’ hearts shall be 
to do mischief, and they shall speak lics at one 
table [Antiochus shall protess falsely to maintain 
the cause of Philometor against his brother, and 
Philometor to trust in hia good faith]: but it shall 
nel prosper [the resistance of Alexandria shall pre- 
serve the independence of Eevpt): fur the end shall 
be at the time appointed. Then shall he [Antiochus] 
return into his lind, and his heart shall be against 
the holy covenant; and he shall do exploits, and 
return to his own lind. At the Gime appointed he 
shall return and come towards the south ; but it 
shall not be as the former so also the litter time. 
[His career shall be checked at once] for the ships 
of Chittim [eomp. Num. xxiv. 24: the Roman fleet] 
shall come against dim: therefore he shall be dis- 
mayed and return and have indignation against 
the huly covenant.” 





Ptolemy VI. 
Tetradrachm of Ptolemy VI. (Egyptian talent). 


Obv. 
Rey. TITOAE- 
Fagle, 1., with palm- 


Head of king, ry bound with fillet. 
MAIOY PIAOMITTOPOS, 
branch, on thunderbolt. 


After the discomfiture of Antiochus, Philometor 
was for some time oceupied in resisting the ambi- 
tious designs of his brother, who made two attempts 
to add Cyprus to the kingdom of Cyrene, which was 
allotted to him. Having eflectually put down these 
attempts, he turned his attention again to Syria. 
During the brief reign of Antiochus Eupator he 
seems to have supported Philip against the regent. 
Lysias (comp. 2 Mace. ix. 29). After the murder 
of Eupator by Demetrius L., Philometor espoused 
the cause of Alexander Balas, the rival claimant to 
the throne, because Demetrius had made an attempt 
on Cyprus; and when Alexander had defeated and 
slain his rival. he aecepted the overtures which he 
made, and gave him his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriave (B.C. 150: 1 Mace. x. 51-58). But, 
necording to 1 Mace. xi. 1, 10, &e., the allianee 
was not made in good faith, but only as a means 
towards securing possession of Syria. According 
ty others, Alexander himself made a treacherous 
attempt on the lite of Ptolemy (comp. 1 Mace. si. 
10), which caused him to transfer his support to 
Demetrius []., to whom also he gave his daughter, 
whom he had taken from Alexander. The whole 
of Syria was quickly subdued, and he was crowned 
at Antioch king of Mevpt and Asia (1 Mace. xi. 13). 
Alexander made an cetlort to recover his erown, but 
was defeated by the forees of Ptolemy and Deme- 
trius, and shortly afterwards put to death in Arabia. 
But Ptolemy did not long enjoy his success. Ile 


—— 





@ Josephus in one place (B. J. vii. 10, § 2) calls 
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fell from his horse in the battle, and died within a 
few days (1 Mace. xi. 18), B. c. 145. 

Ptolemaus Philometor is the last king of Egypt 
who is noticed in sacred history, and his reign was 
marked also by the erection of the temple at 
Leontopolis. The coincidence is worthy of notice, 
for the consecration of a new centre of worship 
placed a religious as well as a political barrier 
between the Alexandrine and Palestinian Jews. 
Henceforth the nation was again divided. The 
history of the temple itself is extremely obscure, 
but even in its origin it was a monument of civil 
strife. QOnias, the son of Onias IIL,@ who was 
murdered at Antioch, B. c. 171, when he saw that 
he was excluded from the succession to the high- 
priesthood by mercenary intrigues, fled to Egypt, 
either shortly after his father’s death or upon the 
transference of the office to Alcimus, B. Cc. 162 
(loseph. Ant. xii. 9, § 7). It is probable that his 
retirement must be placed at the later date, for he 
was a child (waits, Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 1) at the 
time of his father’s death, and he is elsewhere 
mentioned as one of those who actively opposed the 
Syrian party in Jerusalem (Joseph. B. J. i. 1). In 
Kaypt he entered the service of the king, and rose, 
with another Jew, Dositheus, to the supreme com- 
mand. In this office he rendered important services 
during the war which Ptol. Physcon waged against 
his brother; and he pleaded these to induce the 
king to grant him a ruined temple of Diana (rfs 
aypius BouBdorews) at Leontopolis, as the site of 
a temple, which he proposed to build « after the 
pattern of that at Jerusalem, and of the same 
dimensions.’’ [lis alleged object was to unite the 
Jews in one body, who were at the time « divided 
into hostile factions, even as the Egyptians were, 
from their differences in religious services ’’ (Joseph. 
«Int. xiii. 8, § 1). In defense of the locality which 
he chose, he quoted the words of Isaiah (Is. xix. 18, 
19), who spoke of “an altar to the Lord in the 
midst of the land of Egypt,’ and according to one 
interpretation mentioned “the city of the Sun*’ 


(ODT WY), by name. The site was granted 
and the temple built; but the original plan was 
not exactly carried out. The Nuos rose “like w 
tower to the height of sixty cubits *’ (Joseph. B. J. 
vii. 10, § 3, atpy mapamahowvy . . . els efi 
KovTa mwhxes avectnkdéra). The altar and the 
offerings were similar to those at Jerusalem; but 
in place of the seven-branched candlestick, was “a 
single lamp of gold suspended by a golden chain.” 
The service was performed by priests and Levites 
of pure descent; and the temple possessed consid- 
erable revenues, which were devoted to their sup- 
port and to the adequate celebration of the divine 
ritual (Joseph. B. J. vii. 10, § 3; Ant. xiii. 3, § 3). 
The object of Ptol. Philometor in furthering the 
design of Onias, was doubtless the same as that 
which led to the erection of the golden calves” 
in Israel. The Jewish residents in Egypt were 
numerous and powerful; and when Jerusalem was 
in the hands of the Syrians, it became of the ut- 
most. importance to weaken their connection with 
their mother city. In this respect the position of 
the temple on the castern border of the kingdom 
was peculiarly important (Jost, Gesch. d. Juden- 
tums, i. 117). On the other hand, it is probable 





that this was a mere error, occasioned by the patro- 


aim ‘the son of Simon,” and he appears under the; nymic of the most famous Onias (comp. Herzfeld, 


same namo in Jewish legends; but it seems certain 


>» 


Gesch, Jud. ii. 567). 
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that Onias saw no hope in the Hellenized Judaism 
of a Syrian province; and the triumph of the Mac- 
cabees was still unachieved when the temple at 
Leontopolis was founded. ‘The date of this event 
cannot indeed be exactly determined. Josephus 
says (B. J. vii. 10, § 4) that the temple had ex- 
isted ‘343 years" at the time of its destruction, 
cir. A. D. 71; but the text is manifestly corrupt. 
Eusebius (ap. Hieron. viii. p. 507, ed. Migne) no- 
tices the flight of Onias and the building of the 
temple under the same year (B. C. 162), possibly 
from the natural connection of the events without 
revard to the exact date of the latter. Some time 
at least must be allowed for the military service of 
Onias, and the building of the temple may perhaps 
be placed after the conclusion of the last war with 
Ptol. Physcon (c. B. c. 154), when Jonathan * be- 
gan to judze the people at Machmas’”’ (1 Mace. ix. 
73). In Palestine the erection of this second tem- 
ple was not condemned so stronuly as might have 
been expected. A question indeed was raised in 
later times whether the service was not idolatrous 
(Jerus. Joma 43 d, ap. Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i 
119), but the Mishna, embodying without doubt 
the old decisions, determines the point more favor- 
ably. ‘ Priests who had served at Leontopolis were 
forbidden to serve at Jerusalem; but were not ex- 
cluded from attending the public services.’ « A 
vow might be discharged rightly at Leontopolis as 
well ag at Jerusalem, but it was not enough to dis- 
charge it at the former place only? (Jfenach. 109, 
a, ap. Jost, as above). The circumstances under 
which the new temple was erected were evidently 
accepted as in some devree an excuse for the irreg- 
ular worship. The connection with Jerusalem 
though weakened in popular estimation, was not 
broken; and the spiritual sivnifieance of the one 
Temple remained unchanged for the devout believer 
(Philo, de Monarch. iit. § 1, &.). [ALEXANDRIA, 
vol. i. p. 63.] 

The Jewish colony in Tevpt, of which Leon- 
topolis was the immediate religious centre, was 
formed of various elements and at different times. 
The settlements which were made under the Greek 
sovereigns, though the must important, were by no 
means the first. In the later times of the kingdom 
of Judah many “trusted in Egypt,’ and took refuge 
there (Jer. xliii. 6, 7); and when Jeremiah was 
taken to Tahpanhes, he spoke to ‘all the Jews 
which dwell in the land of Egypt, which dwell at 
Miedol and Tahpanhes, and at Noph, and in the 
country of Pathros”? (Jer. xliv. 1). This colony, 
formed avainst the command of God, was devoted 
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in estimating the possibility of Jewish ideas find- 
ing their way to the west. Judaism had aecured 
in old times all the treasures of Eeypt, and thus 
the first installment of the debt was repaid. A 
preparation was already made for a great work 
when the founding of Alexandria opened a new era 
in the history of the Jews. Alexander, according 
to the policy of all great conquerors, incorporated 
the conquered in his armies. Samaritans (.Joseph. 
int. xi. 8, § 6) and Jews (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, § 5 
Iecat. ap. Joseph. ec. Ap. i. 22) are mentioned 
among his troops; and the traditic’) is probably 
true which reckons thein among the first settlers 
at Alexandria (Joseph. B. J. ii. 18, § 73 c. slp. 
ii. $). Ptolemy Soter increased the colony of the 
Jews in Egypt both by foree and by policy; and 
their numbers in the next reign may be estimated 
by the statement (Joseph. Ant. xii. 2, § 1) that 
Ptol. Pliladelphus gave freedom to 120,000. The 
position occupied by Joseph (Joseph. vlad. xii. 4) 
at the court of Ptol. Euergetes [., implies that the 
Jews were not only numerous, but influential. As 
we go onwards, the legendary accounts of the per- 
secution of Ptol. Philopator bear witness at least 
to the vreat number of Jewish residents in Evypt 
(3 Mace, iv. 15, 17), and to their dispersion through- 
out the Delta. In the next reign many of the in- 
habitants of Palestine who remained faithful to the 
Evyptian alliance fled to Egypt to eseape from the 
Syrian rule (comp. Jerome ad Dan. xi. 14, who is, 
however, confused in his account). The consid- 
eration which their leaders must have thus gained, 
accounts for the rank which a Jew, Aristobulus, is 
said to have held under Ptol. Philometor, as “ tutor 
of the king" (8:5aaxados, 2 Mace. i. 10). The 
later history of the Alexandrine Jews has been 
noticed before (vol. i. p. 63). They retained their 
privileges under the Lomans, though they were 
exposed to the illegal oppression of individual gov- 
ernors, and quietly acquiesced in the foreign do- 
ininion (Joseph. 2B. J. vii. 10, § 1). An attempt 
which was inade by some of the fugitives from 
Palestine to create a rising in Alexandria after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, entirely failed; but the 
attempt gave the Romans an excuse for plundering, 
and afterwards (13. c. 71) for closing entirely the 
temple at Leontopolis (Joseph. B. J. vit. 10). 
B. Fr. W. 


PTOLEMATSIS  (frodeuats :  Ptolemais). 
This article is merely supplementary to that on 
Accio. The name is in fact an interpolation in 
the history of the place. The city which was 
ealled Accho in the earliest Jewish annals, and 


to complete destruction (Jer. xliv. 27), but when! whieh is again the Akka or St. Jean dl’ Acre of 
the connection was once formed, it is probable that | crus: ding and modern times, was named Ptolentaia 


the Versians, acting on the same policy as the 
Ptolemies, encouraged the settlement of Jews in 
Lzypt to keep in check the native population. 
After the Return the spirit of commerce must have 
contributed to increase the number of emivrants; | 7 
but the history of the Egyptian Jews is involved 


in the Macedonian and Roman periods. In the 
former of these periods it was the most important 
town upon the coast, and it is prominently men- 
tioned in the first book of Maccabees, y. 15, 55, x. 

, 98, 60, xit. 48. In the latter its eminence was 
i outdone by Tlerod's new city of CassaREa.¢ 


in the same deep obscurity as that of the Jews of Still i in the N. TT. Ptolem: NS is uv marked point in 


Palestine till the invasion of Alexander. There 
cannot, however, be any reasonable doubt as to the 
power and influence of the colony; and the mere 
fact of its existence is an important consideration 


a It is worthy of notice that Herod, on his return 
from Italy to Syria, landed at Ptolemiis (Joseph. Ang. 
xiv. 15, § 1). 

b ® Qn the journey from Antioch to Jerusalem 

Acts xv. 3 ff.) Paul. instead ov following the coast- 


St. Paul's travels both by hind and sea. IIe must 
have passed through it on all his journeys along 
the great coast-road which connected Caesarea and 
Antioch ® (Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, xv. 2, 30, xviii. 22); 


road to Caesarea, appears to have turned inland from 
Ptolemais, across the Plain of HEsdraeclon, since he 
passed on that occasion through Phoenicia and Sama- 
ria to Jerusalem H. 
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and the distances are given hoth in the Antonine 
and Jerusalem itineraries (Wesseling, Jéin. pp. 158, 
584). But it is specifically mentioned in Acts xxi. 
7, 48 containing a Christian community, visited for 
one day by St. Paul. On this occasion he came to 
Ptolemais by sea. He was then on his return 
voyage from the third missionary journey. The 
last harbor at which he had touched was Tyre 
(ver. 3). From Ptolemais he proceeded, apparently 
by land, to Caesarea (ver. 8) and thence to Jeru- 
salein (ver. 17). J.S. H. 


* PTOL’EMEER, PTOLEME’US, PTOL 
OMEE, PTOLOME’US, A. V. in Esther 
(Apoc.) and 1 and 2 Maccabees. [PToLEM.rvs.] 

PU’A (TAD = mTSAS]: hova: Phua), prop 
erly Puvvah. Puuvat the son of Issachar (Num. 
XXVi. 23). 

PU’AH (TTSAD [utlerance, Fiirst; mouth, 
Ges.]: @ova: Phua). 1. The father of Tola, a 
man of the tribe of Issachar, and judve of Israel 

| 













after Abimelech (Judy. x. 1). In the Vuleate, 
instead of «the son of Dodo,” he is called « the 
uncle of Abimelech;" and in the LXX. Tola is 
suid to he “the son of Phua, the son (yigs) of his 
father’s brother;"’ both versions endeavoring to 
tender + Dodo" as an appellative, while the latter 
mtroduces a remarkable genealogical difficulty. 

2. [Vat. dove.] The son of Issachar (1 Chr. 
ai. 1), elsewhere called Pruvan and Pua. 

3. (TDA [graccfulncss, beauty, Ges., First). 
ne of the two midwives to whom Pharaoh gave 
wstructions to kill the Hebrew male children at 
their birth (ex. i.15). In the A. V. they are 
ealled © Hebrew midwives," a rendering whieh is 
not required by the original, and which is doubtful, 
both from the improbability that the king would 
have intrusted the execution of such a task to the 
women of the nation he was endeavoring to 
destroy, as well as from the answer of the women 
themselves in ver. 19, «for the Hebrew women are 
not like the Exyptian women;” from whieh we 
may infer that they were accustomed to attend 
upon the latter, and were themselves, in all prob- 
ability, Egyptians. If we translate Ex. i. 18 in 
this way, “And the king of Egypt said to the 
women who acted as midwives to the Hebrew 
wonten,"’ this dithculty is removed. The two, 
Shiphrah and Puah, are supposed to have been 
the chief and representatives of their profession; 
as Aben Ezra says, “They were chiefs over all the 
midwives: for no doubt there were more than five 
hundred midwives, but these two were ehiefs over 
them to give tribute to the king of the hire." 
According to Jewish tradition, Shiphrah was Joch- 
ebed, and Puah, Miriam; “ because,’ says Rashi, | 
“she eried and talked and murmured to the child, | 
after the manner of the women that lull a weeping 
infant.” The origin of all this is a play upon the 
name Puah, which is derived from a root signify- 
ing “to cry out,’’ as in Is. xlii. 14 and used in 
Rabbinical writers of the bleating of sheep. 

W. A. W. 

* There are some reasons for the other opin-! 
ion with regard to Puah's nationality. It not’ 
heing said that Pharaoh appointed the midwives, | 
the more obvious supposition is that those who: 
acted in this capacity among the Iebrews were | 
women of their own race, and so much the more, ! 
as the Hebrews at this time lived apart from ! 
sbe Heyptians in their own separate 
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Ex. ix. 26). The fear of God ascribed to the 
midwives as the motive for their humanity (Ex. i. 
19) leads us to think of them as Hebrews and not 
Egyptians; and, further, according to the best 
view, the names of the women (Puah, Shipbrah) 
are Shemitic and not Egyptian. The rendering 
of the A. V. is the more obvious one (the con- 
struction like that in ver. 19), and is generally 
adopted. H. 


PUBLICAN (readvns: pudlicanus). The 
word thus translated belongs only, in the N. T., to 
the three Synoptic Gospels. The class designated 
by the Greek word were employed as collectors of 
the Roman revenue. The Latin word from which 
the English of the A. V. has been taken was ap- 
plied to a higher order of men. It will be neces- 
sary to glance at the financial administration of the 
Roman provinces in order to understand the rela- 
tion of the two classes to each other, and the 
grounds of the hatred and scorn which appear in 
the N. T. to have fallen on the former. 

The Roman senate had found it convenient, at a 
period as early as, if not earlier than, the second 
Punic war, to farm the vectigalia (direct taxes) 
and the portoria (customs, including the octroi on 
goods carried into or out of cities) to capitalists 
who undertook to pay a given sum into the treas- 
ury (in pudlicum), and so received the name of 
publicani (Liv. xxxii. 7). Contracts of this kind 
fell naturally into the hands of the equites, as the 
richest class of Romans. Not unfrequently they 
went beyond the means of any individual capitalist, 
and a joint-stock company (soctetas) was formed, 
with one of the partners, or an agent appointed by 
them, acting as managing director (magtster ; Cie. 
ad Div. xiii. 9). Under this officer, who resided 
commonly at Rome, transacting the business of the 
company, paying profits to the partners and the 
like, were the sub-magistri, living in the provinces. 
Under them, in like manner, were the portifores, 
the actual custom-house officers (douaniers), who 
examined each bale of goods exported or imported, 
assessed its value more or less arbitrarily, wrote out 
the ticket, and enforced payment. The latter were 
commonly natives of the province in which they 
were stationed, as being brought daily into contact 
with all classes of the population. The word 
TteA@vat, Which etymologically might have been 
used of the pudblicant properly so called (réAn, 
wvéoua:), Was used popularly, and in the N. T. 
exclusively, of the portitores. 

The publicant were thus an important section 
of the equestrian order. An orutor wishing, for 
political purposes, to court that order, might de- 
scribe them as ‘flos equitum Romanorum, orna- 
mentum civitatis, firmamentum Reipublicss ” (Cie. 
pro Planc. p. 9). The system was, however, ea- 
sentially a vicious one, the most detestable, perhaps, 
of all modes of managing a revenue (comp. Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, y. 2), and it bore its 
natural fruits. The publicani were banded to- 
gether to support each other's interest, and at 
once resented and defied all interference (Liv. xxv. 
3). ‘They demanded severe laws, and put every 
such law into execution. Their agents, the porti- 
forces, were encouraged in the most vexatious or 
fraudulent exactions, and a remedy was all but 
impossible. The popular feeling ran strong even 
against the equestrian capitalists. The Macedo- 
nians complained, as soon as they were brought 


; under Roman government, that, “ubi publicanus 
province (see! est, ibi aut jus publicum vanum, aut libertas sociis 
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nulla’? (Liv. xlv. 18). Cicero, in writing to his 
brother (ad Quint. i. 1, 11), speaks of the difficulty 
of keeping the pudbdicuni within bounds, and yet 
not offending them, as the hardest task of the 
governor of a province. Tacitus counted it as one 
bright feature of the ideal life of a people unlike 
his own, that there “nec publicanus atterit " 
(Germ. p. 29). For a moment the capricious 
liberalism of Nero led him to entertain the thought 
of sweeping away the whole system of portoria, 
but the conservatism of the senate, servile as it 
was in all things else, rose in arms against it, and 
the scheme was dropped (Tac. Ann. xiii. 50): and 
the ‘immodestia publicanorum ’’ (¢did.) remained 
unchecked. 

If this was the case with the directors of the 
company, we may imagine how it stood with the 
underlings. They overcharged whenever they had 
an opportunity (Luke iii. 13). They brought false 
charves of smuggling in the hope of extorting 
hush-money (Luke xix. 8). They detained and 
opened letters on mere suspicion (‘lerent. Phorm. i. 
2,99; Plaut. Trinumm. iii. 3, 64). The injurie 
portitorum, rather than the portoria themselves, 
were in most cases the subject of complaint (Cic. 
ad Quint. i.1, 11). It was the basest of all live- 
lihoods (Cic. de Offic. i. 42). They were the 
wolves and bears of human society (Stobseus, Serm. 
ii. 34). “Tldyres reA@vat, mavres Gprayes”’ 
had become a proverb, even under an _ carlier 
régime, and it was truer than ever now (Xeno. 
Comic. ap. Dicsearch. Meineke, Frag. Com. iv. 
596).¢ 

All this was enough to bring the class into ill- 
favor everywhere. In Judsea and Galilee there 
were special circumstances of agyravation. The 
employment brought out all the besetting vices of 
the Jewish character. The strong feeling of many 
Jews as to the absolute unlawfulness of paying 
tribute at all made matters worse. The Scribes 
who discussed the question (Matt. xxii. 15) for the 
most part answered it in the negative. The fol- 
lowers of JupAsS of GALILEE had made this the 
special grievance against which they rose. In 
addition to their other faults, accordingly, the 
Publicans of the N. ‘I’. were regarded as traitors 
and apostates, defiled by their frequent intercourse 
with the heathen, willing tools of the oppressor. 
They were classed with sinners (Matt. ix. 11, xi. 
19), with harlots (Matt. xxi. 31, 32), with the 
heathen (Matt. xviii. 17). In Galilee they con- 
sisted probably of the least reputable members of 
the fisherman and peasant class. Left to them- 
selves, men of decent lives holding aloof from 
them, their only friends or companions were found 
among those who like themselves were outcasts 
from the world’s law. Scribes and people «like 
hated them as priests and peasants in Ireland have 
hated a Roman Catholic who took service in col- 
lecting tithes or evicting tenants. 

,The Gospels present us with some instances of 
this feeling. To eat and drink “with publicans ” 
seems to the Pharisaic mind incompatible with the 
character of a recognized Rabbi (Matt. ix. 11). 


« Amusing instances of the continuance of this 
feeling muy be seen in the extracts from Chrysostom 
and other writers, quoted by Suicer, s. v. reAwrys. 
In part these are perhnps rhetorical amplifications 
of what they found in the Gospels; but it can 
aardly be doubted that thoy testify also to the never- 
ayinz dislike of the tax-payer to the tax-collector. 
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They spoke in their scorn of our Lord as the 
friend of publicans (Matt. xi. 19). Rabbinic writ- 
ings furnish some curious illustrations of the same 
feeling. The Chaldee Targuin and R. Solomon 
find in “the archers who sit by the waters”’ of 
Judg. v. 11, a description of the reAdvar sitting 
on the banks of rivers or seas in ambush for the 
wayfarer. The casuistry of the Talmud enumer- 
ates three classes of men with whom promises need 
not be kept, and the three are murderers, thieves, 
and publicans (Neda. iii. 4). No money known 
to come from them was received into the alms-box 
of the synagogue or the Corban of the Temple 
(Baba kama, x. 1). To write a publican’s ticket, 
or even to carry the ink for it on the Sabbath-day 
was a distinct breach of the commandment (Shao. 
viii. 2). They were not fit to sit in judgment, or 
even to give testimony (Sunhedr. f. 25, 2). Some- 
times there is an exceptional notice in their favor. 
It was recorded as a special excellence in the father 
of a Rabbi that, having been a publican for thir- 
teen years, he had lessened instead of increasing 
the pressure of taxation (ébid.).o (The references 
are taken, for the most part, from Lightfoot.) 

The class thus practically excommunicated fur- 
nished some of the earliest disciples both of the 
Baptist and of onr Lord. Like the outlying, so- 
called ‘dangerous classes’’ of other times, they 
were at least free from hypocrisy. Whatever mo- 
rality they had, was real and not conventional. We 
may think ot the Baptist’s preaching as having 
been to them what Wesley's was to the colliers of 
Kingswood or the Cornish miners. The publican 
who cried in the bitterness of his spirit, God be 
merciful co me a sinner” (Luke xviii. 13), may be 
taken as the representative of those who had come 
under this influence (Matt. xxi. 32). The Gali- 
lexan fishermen had probably learnt, even before 
their Master taught them, to overcome their re- 
pugnance to the publicans who with them had 
been sharers in the same baptism. The publicans 
(Matthew perhaps among them) had_ probably 
gone back to their work learning to exact no more 
than what was appointed them (Luke iii, 13). 
However startling the choice of Matthew the pub- 
lican to be of the number of the Twelve may have 
seemed to the Pharises, we have no trace of any 
perplexity or offense on the part of the disciples. 

The position of ZACCILAUS as an dpyireAdyns 
(Luke xix. 2) implies a gradation of some kind 
among the persons thus employed. Possibly the 
balsam trade, of which Jericho was the centre, may 
have brought larger profits, possibly he was one of 
the sub-magistrit in immediate communication with 
the Bureau at Rome. That it was possible for even 
a Jewish publican to attain considerable wealth, we 
find from the history of John the reAdyns (Joseph. 
B. J. ii. 14, § 4), who acts with the leading Jews 
and offers a bribe of eight talents to the Procurator, 
Gessius Florus. The fact that Jericho was at this 
time a city of the priests — 12,000 are said to have 
lived there — gives, it need hardly be said, a special 
significance to our Lord's preference of the house 
of Zaccheeus. Ii. H. P. 





Their vehement denunciations stand almost on a foot- 
ing with Johnson’s definition of an exciseman [or 
rather of excise]. 

b We have a singular parnilel to this in the statues 
T@ Kadws reAwyjcavT., mentioned by Suetonius aa 
erected by the cities of Asia to Subinus, the father of 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 1). 
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PUB’LIUS (Tid7Atos : Publins). 





PUDENS 


The chief | friend of St. Paul, martyred under Nero; the other, 


man — probably the governor — of Melita, who re-|the grandson of the former, living about A. D. 150, 


ceived and lodged St. Paul and his companions on 
the occasion of their being shipwrecked off that 
island (Acts xxvili. 7). It soon appeared that he 
was entertaining an anvel unawares, for St. Paul 
gave proof of his divine commission by miracu- 
lously healing the father of Publius of a fever, and 
afterwards working other cures on the sick who 
were bronght unto him. Publius possessed property 
in Melita: the distinetive tile given to him is * the 
first of the islind;"’ and two inscriptions, one in 
Greek, the other in) Latin, have been found at 
Citt® Veeehia, in which that) apparently official 
title occurs (Alford). Publius may perhaps have 
been the delegate of the Roman prator of Sicily to 
whose jurisdiction Melita or Malta belonged. The 
Roman martyrolovies assert that he was. the first 
bishop of the iskind, and that he was afterwards 
appointed to succeed Dionysius as bishop of Ath- 
ens. St. Jerome reeords a tradition that he was 
crowned with martyrdom (De Virts dllust. xix.; 
Baron. i. 554). i. H—s. 

* The best information which we can obtain 
respecting the situation of Malta at the time of 
Paul's visit, renders it doubtful, to say the least, 
Whether the interpreters are in’ the right as it re- 
gards the station of Publius. In a Greek inserip- 
tion of an earlier date we find mention made of 
two persons holding the office of archon or magis- 
trate in the isand. A later inscription of the 
times of the [emperors may be translated as follows: 
* Lucius Pudens, son of Claudius, of the tribe 
Quirina, a Roman eques, first [wzp@ros, as in Acts] 
and patron of the Melitwans, after being magistrate 
and having held the post of flamen to Augustus, 
erected this.” Here it appears that the person 
named was still chief man of the island, althouch 
his mawistracy had expired. From this inseription 
and others in Latin found at Gozzo, it is probable 
that the inhabitants of both islands had received 
the privilege of Roman. citizenship, and were en- 
rolled in the tribe Quirina. The magistracy was, 
no doubt, that of the Duamrirs, the usual muni- 
cipal chief officers. The other titles correspond 
with titles to be met with on marbles relating to 
towns in Italy. Thus the title of chic corresponds 
to that of prinecps in the colony of Pisa, and is 
probably no more a name of oflice than the title of 
patron. For no such ofticer is known to have ex- 
isted in the colonies or in the municipia, and the 
pronecps colonia of Pisa is mentioned at a tine 
when it is said that owing to a contention between 
candidates there were no magistrates. ‘T. D. W. 


PU’DENS (Movdys: Pudens), a Christian 
friend of Timothy at Rome. St. Paul, writing 
about A. p. 68, says,  Eubulus greeteth thee, and 
Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia” (2 ‘Tim. iv. 21). 
He is commemorated in the Byzantine Church on 
April 14; in the Roman Church on May 14. 
He is included in the list of the seventy disciples 
given by Pseudo-[ippolytus. = Papebroch, the Bol- 
landist editor (Acta Saneforum, Maii, tom. iv. p. 
296), while printing the legendary histories, distin- 
guishes between two saints of this name, both 
Roman senators; one the host of St. Peter and 





in Britain. 

b €(Njeptuno et Minerva templum [pro salute 
domus divine, auctoritate Tiberii Claudii [Co]gidubui 
vgis leguti augusti in Brit., [collejgium fabrorum et 


oe 











the father of Novatus, Timothy,? Praxedis, and 
Pudentiana, whose house, in the valley between the 
Viminal hill and the Esquiline, served in his life- 
time for the assembly of Roman Christians, and 
alterwards gave place to a church, now the Church 
of S. Pudenziana, a short distance at the back of 
the Basilica of Sta. Maria Maggiore. Earlier 
writers (as Baronius, Ann. 44, § 61; Ann. 59, § 18; 
«inn, 162) are disposed to believe in the existence 
of one Vudens only. 

About the end of the 16th century it was ob- 
served (I*. de Moneeaux, Eecl. Christiane reteris 
Britannice incunabula, Tournay, 1614; Estius, or 
his editor; Abp. Parker, De Antiquit. Britann. 
Eccl. 1605; M. Alford, Annales Ecc. Brit. 1663; 
Camden, Britannia, 1586) that Martial, the Span- 
ish poet, who went to Rome A. D. 66, or earlier, in 
his 23d year, and dwelt there for nearly forty years, 
mentions two contemporaries, Pudens and Claudia, 
as husband and wife (/¢ptq. iv. 13); that be men- 
tions Pudens or Aulus Pudens in i. 32, iv. 29, v. 48, 
vi. 58, vii. 11, 97; Claudia or Claudia Rufina in viii. 
60, xi. 53: and, it might be added, Linus, in i. 76, 
ii. 54, iv. 66, xi. 25, sii. 49. That Timothy and 
Martial should have each three friends bearing the 
same names at the same time and place, is at least 
a very singular coincidence. The poet's Pudens 
was his intimate acquaintance, an admiring critic 
of his epigrams, an immoral man if judged by the 
Christian rule. He was an Umbrian and a soldier: 
first he appears as a centurion aspiring to become 
a primipilus; afterwards he is on military duty in 
the remote north; and the poet hopes that on his 
return thence he may be raised to equestrian rank. 
His wife Claudia is described as of British birth, 
of remarkable beauty and wit, and the mother of a 
flourishing family. 

A Latin inscription © found in 1723 at Chiches- 
ter connects a [PudJens with Britain and with the 
Claudian name. {t commemorates the erection of 
a temple by a guild of carpenters, with the sanction 
of King Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, the site 
being the gilt of [Pud]Jens the son of Pudentinus. 
Cogidubnus was a native king appointed and sup- 
ported by Rome (Tac. Agricola, 14). He reigned 
with delegated power probably from A. D. 52 to 
A. dD. 76. If he had a daughter she would inherit 
the name Claudia and might, perhaps as a hostage, 
be educated at Rome. 


Another link seems to connect the Romanizing 
Britons of that time with Claudia Rufina and with 
Christianity (see Musgrave, quoted by Fabricius, 
Lusc Evangelit, p. 702). The wife of Aulus Plau- 
tius, who commanded in Britain from A. 7. 43 to 
A. Db. 52, was Pomponia Grecina, and the Rufi 
were a branch of her house. She was accused at 
Rome, A. D. 57, on a capital charge of “ foreign 
superstition ;°’ was acquitted, and lived for nearly 
forty years in a state of austere and mysterious gnel- 
ancholy (Tac. Ann. xiii. 32). We know from the 
Kpistle to the Romans (xvi. 13) that the Rufi were 
well represented among the Roman Christians in 
A. D. 58. 

Modern researches among the Columbaria at 
qui in eo (a sacris sunt] de suo dedicaverunt, donante 
aream [PudJente, Pudentini filio.” A corner of the 
stone was broken off, and the letters within brackets 
have been inserted on conjecture. 
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Rome appropriated to members of the Imperial 
household have brought to light an inscription in 
which the name of Pudens occurs as that of a ser- 
vant of Tiberius or Claudius (Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology, iv. 76). 

On the whole, although the identity of St. Paul's 
Pudens with any legendary or heathen namesake is 
not absolutely proved, yet it is difficult to believe 
that these facts add nothing to our knowledge of 
the friend of Paul and Timothy.  Futnre dis- 
coveries may go beyond them, and decide the ques- 
tion. They are treated at great length in a 
pamphlet entitled Claudia and Pudens, by Arch- 
deacon Williams, Llandovery, 1848, p. 58; and 
more briefly by Dean Alford, Greek Testament, iii. 
104, ed. 1856; and by Conybeare and Howson, 
Life of St. Paul, ii. 594, ed. 1858. They are in- 
geniously woven iuto a pleasing romance by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, vol. xcvii. pp. 100- 


105. See also Ussher, /cecl. Brit. Antiquitatcs, 
§ 3, and Stillingfleet’s Antiquities. (CLAUDIA, 
Amer. ed. ] W.-.B: 


PUHITES, THE (SVE [patr.]: Mig- 
10fu; [ Vat. Meipecberu; | Alex. H@idew: Aphuthit). 
According to 1 Chr. ii. 53, the + Pubites "” or 
“ Puthites? belonged to the families of Kirjath- 
jearim. There is a Jewish tradition, embodied in 
the Targum of R. Joseph, that these families of 
Kirjath-jearim were the sons of Moses whom 
Zipporah bare him, and that from them were de- 
scended the disciples of the prophets of Zorah and 
Eshtaol. 


PUL (Sap [see below] #ovd; some codd. 
bovd: Africa), a country or nation once mentioned, 
if the Masoretic text be here correct, in the Bible 
(Is. xvi. 19). The name is the same as that of 
Pul, king of Assyria. It is spoken of with distant 
nations; “the nations (ONT), [to] Tarshish, 
Pul, and Lud, that draw the bow, [to] Tubal, and 
Javan, (to] the isles afar off’? Ifa Mizraite Lud 
be ‘intended (Lup, Luptm], Pul may be African. 
It has accordingly been compared by Bochart 
(Phaleg, iv. 26) and J. D. Michaelis (Spreiley. i. 
256; ii. 114) with the island Phils, called in Cop- 
tie MEALK, NWALK, WAAKZ, 5 the 
hieroglyphic name being ERLEK, P-bELER, 
EELEK-T. If it be not African, the identity with 
the king’s name is to be noted, as we find Shishak 
(PWW) as the name of a king of Egypt of Baby- 


lonian or Assyrian race, and Sheshak (yw), 
which some rashly take to be artificially formed 
after the cabbalistic manner from Babel (922), 


for Babylon itself, the difference in the final letter 
probably arising from the former name being taken 
from the Egyptian SHIESHIENK. In the line of 
Shishak, the name TAKIELAT has been compared 


by Birch with forms of that of the Tigris 977, 


GS-0 GS-,. - 
Chad. MIT (ASS 03, Rleo, Keo), 


which Gesenius has thought to be identical with 
the first part of the name of Tiglath-Pileser 
(Thes. 8. v.). 





@ Other readings of this name ure Pova, PovAad, and 


ws. 
6 ‘his is perhaps implied in the words “ the king- 
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The common LXX. reading suggests that the 
Heb. had originally Phué (Put) in this place, 
although we must remember, as Gesenius observes 


(Thes. s. v. 9D), that OTA could be easily 
changed to OTA by the error of a copyist. Yet 
in three other places Put and Lud occur together 
(Jer. xlvi. 9; Itz. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5). [LupiM.] 
The circumstance that this name is mentioned with 
names or designations of insportance, makes it 
nearly certain that some great and well-known 
country or people is intended. The balance of 
evidence is therefore almost decisive in favor of the 
African Phut or Put. (Purur.] k. S. P. 


PUL (DAD [see above]: Bova, badrwy; % [Alex. 
in Chr. badws:}] Phat) was an Assyrian king, and 
is the first of those monarchs mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. He made an expedition against Menahem, 
king of Israel, about B. c. 770. Menahem appears 
to have inherited a kingdom which was already 
included among the dependencies of Assyria; for as 
early as B. Cc. 884, Jehu gave tribute to Shalma- 
neser, the Black-Obelisk king (see vol. i. p. 188 «), 
and if Judsea was, as she seems to have been, a 
recular tributary from the beginning of the reign 
of® Amaziah (B. c. 838), Samaria, which lay be- 
tween Judea and Assyria, can scarcely have been 
independent. Under the <Assyrian system the 
monarchs of tributary kingdoms, on ascending the 
throne, applied for ‘confirmation in their king- 
doms’”’ to the Lord Paramount, and only became es- 
tablished on receiving it. We may eather from 2 K. 
xv. 19, 20, that Menahem nevlected to make any 
such application to his liege lord, Pul — a neglect 
which would have been regarded as a plain act. of 
rebellion. Possibly, he was guilty of more overt 
and flagrant hostility. “ Menahem smote Tiphsah’”? 
(2 K. xv. 16), we are told. Now if this Tiphsah 
is the same with the Tiphsah of 1 K. iv. 24, which 
is certainly Thapsacus, —and it is quite a gratu- 
itous supposition to hold that there were two Tiph- 
sahs (Winer, Pcalweb. ii. 613), — we must regard 
Menahem as having attacked the Assyrians, and 
deprived them fora while of their dominion west of 
the Kuphrates, recovering in this direction the 
boundary fixed for his kingdom by Solomon (1 K. 
iv. 24). However this may have been, it is evi 
dent that Pul looked upon Menahem as a rebel. 
Ile consequently marched an army into Palestine 
for the purpose of punishing his revolt, when 
Menahem hastened to make his submission, and 
having collected by means of a poll-tax, the large 
sum of a thousand talents of gold, he paid it over 
to the Assyrian monarch, who consented thereupon 
to “confirm’? him as king. This is all that 
Scripture tells us of Pul. The Assyrian monu- 
ments have a king, whose name is read very doubt- 
fully as Vul-lush or Jva-lush, at about the period 
when Pul must have reigned. This monarch ig 
the grandson of Sbalmaneser (the Black-Obelisk 
king, who warred with Ben-hadad and Hazael, and 
took tribute from Jehu), while he is certainly an- 
terior to the whole line of monarchs forming the 
lower dynasty — Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sar- 
gon, etc. THis probable date therefore is B. C. 
800-750, while Pul, as we have seen, ruled over 
Assyria in B. c. 770. The Webrew name Pul is 
undoubtedly curtailed; for no Assyrian name con- 





dom was confirmed in his hand ” (2 K. xiv 5; comp 
xv. 19). 


< 
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gists of a single element. If we take the  Phalos°’ 


for “Phaloch of the Septuagint as probably | are derived from the Greek. 


nearer to the original type, we have a form not very 
different. from Vud-lush or Jva-lush. Tf, on these 
grounds, the identification of the Scriptural Pul 
with the monumental Vaud-/ush be regarded as es- 
tablished, we may give some further particulars of 
him which possess considerable interest. Vul-lush 
reiened at Calah (Vinrud) from about B. c. 800 to 
B. Cc. 750. He states that he made an expedition 
into Syria, wherein he took Damascus; and that he 
received tribute from the Medes, Armenians, Pheeni- 
cians, Samaritans, Damascenes, Philistines, and 
Edomites. He also tells us that he invaded Baby- 
lonia and received the submission of the Chaldeans. 
His wife, who appears to have occupied a position of 
more eininence than any other wife of an Assyrian 
monarch, bore the name of Semiramis, and is 
thought to be at once the Babslonian queen of He- 
rodotus (i. 184), who lived six generations before 
Cyras, and the prototype of that earlier sovereign 
of whom Ctesias told such wonderful stories (Diod. 
Sic. ii, 4-20), and who Jeong maintained a great 
local reputation in Western Asia (Strab. xvi. J, 
§ 2). It is not improbable that the real Semiramis 
was a Babylonian princess whom Val-dush married 
on his reduction of the country, and whose son 
Nabonassar (according to a further conjecture) he 
placed upon the Babylonian throne. — Ile calls 
himself in one inscription *¢the monarch to whose 
son Asshur, the chief of the gods, has granted the 
kingdom of Babylon.”” He was probably the last 
Assyrian monarch of his race. ‘The list of Assyrian 
monumental kings, which is traceable without a 


me 


break and in a direct line to him from his seventh 


ancestor, here comes to 2 stand; no son of Vud- 
lush is found; and ‘Yiglath-Pileser, who seems to 


have been Vul-lush’s successor, is evidently a 
usurper, since he makes no mention of his father 
or ancestors. The circumstances of Vud-lush’s 
death, and of the revolution which established the 
lower Assyrian dynasty, are almost wholly unknown, 
no account of them having come down to us upon 
any good authority. Not much value can be 
attached to the statement in Agathias (ji. 25, p. 
119) that the last king of the upper dynasty was 
succeeded by his own crardener. G. R. 


* PULPIT, only in Neh. viii. 4, the render- 


ing of Oa, (generally ‘tower’? in the A. V.), 
a high stare or platform erected in the open space 
(less correctly “street,” A. V.) before one of the 
gates at Jerusalem, from which Ezra and other 
Levites read and explained the Law of Moses (the 
Pentateuch) to the assembled people. This was 
after the return from the Babylonian captivity, 
during which the language of the Jews had changed 
so much that many words in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures required interpretation and explanation. The 
Targums or Chaldce translations which formed so 
important a part of the later Jewish literature, 
grew out of this necessity. [VEKNSIONS, ANCIENT 
(TARGUM).] Yet another object of Tzra’s pub- 
lic recitals no doubt was to promote among the 
Jews a better knowledge of the Scriptures which 
they had too much neglected in their exile, and to 
reassert the authority of the Law. We may add 
that the word “pulpit? has come to us from the 
Latin pulpitum, which among the Romans was the 


part of the stage (as distinguished from the orches- 


tra) on which the actors performed their parts. 


The word, as thus applied, forms an exception to the 
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general rule, for most of our ecclesiastical terms 
H. 


PULSE (O°), zér6''m, and DY, str’. 
onim: bampia; Theod. onéppara: Jeiumincs) obeura 
only in the A. V. in Dan. i. 12, 16, as the transla- 
tion of the above plural nouns, the literal m 
of which is “seeds”? of any kind. The zérd’im 
on which ‘the four children "* thrived for ten days 
is perhaps not to be restricted to what we now un- 
derstand as “ pulse,’’ 2. e. the grains of leguminous 
vegetables: the term probably includes edible seeds 
in general. Gesenius translates the words “ vege- 
tables, herbs, such as are eaten in half-fast, as 
opposed to flesh and more delicate food.”’ Prob- 
ably the term denotes uncooked grains of any kind, 
whether barley, wheat, millet, vetches, etc. 

W. H. 


PUNISHMENTS. The earliest theory of 
punishment. current among mankind is doubtless 
the one of simple retaliation, “blood for blood” 
{BLoop, REVENGER OF], a view which in a 
limited form appears even in the Mosaic law. 
Viewed historically, the first case of punishment 
for crime mentioned in Scripture, next to the Fall 
itself, is that of Cain the first murderer. His pun- 
ishment, however, was a substitute for the retalia- 
tion which might have been looked for from the 
hand of man, and the mark set on him, whatever 
it was, served at once to designate, protect, and 
perhaps correct the criminal. That death was re- 
varded as the fitting punishment for murder ap- 
pears plain from the remark of Lamech (Gen. iv. 
24). In the post-diluvian code, if we may so call 
it, retribution by the hand of man, even in the 
ease of an offending animal, for blood shed, is 
clearly laid down (Gen. ix. 5,6); but its terms 
give no sanction to that “ wild justice’ executed 
even to the present day by indtviduals and families 
on their own behalf by so many of the uncivilized 
races of mankind. The prevalence of a feeling 
of retribution due for bloodshed may be remarked 
as arising among the brethren of Joseph in refer- 
ence to their virtual fratricide (Gen. xiii. 21). 

Passing onwards to Mosaic times, we find the 
sentence of capital punishment in the case of mur- 
der, plainly laid down in the law. The murderer 
was to be put to death, even if he should have 
taken refuge at God’s altar or in a refuge city, 
and the same principle was to be carried out even 
in the case of an animal (Ex. xxi. 12, 14, 28, 36; 
Lev. xxiv. 17, 21; Num. xxxv. 31; Deut. xix. I, 
12; and see 1 K. ii. 28, 34). 

I. The following offenses also are mentioned in 
the Law as liable to the punishment of death: 

1. Striking, or even reviling, a parent (Ex. xxi. 
15, 17). 

2. Blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 14, 16, 23; see Philo, 
V. M. iii. 25; 1 K. xxi. 10; Matt. xxvi. 65, 66). 

3. Sabbath-breaking (Num. xv. 82-36; Ex. xxxi. 
14, xxxv. 2). 

4. Witchcraft, and false pretension to prophecy 
(Ex. xxii. 18; Lev. xx. 27; Deut. xiii. 5, xviii. 
20: 1 Sam. xxviii. 9). 

5. Adultery (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22; see 
John viii. 5, and Joseph. dat. iii. 12, § 1). 

6. Unchastity, (a.) previous to marriage, but de- 
tected afterwards (Deut. xxii. 21). (6.) In a be 
trothed woman with some one not affianced to her 
(th. ver. 23). (c.) In a priest’s daughter (Lev 
xxi. 9). 


7. Rape (Deut. xxii. 25). 
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§, Incestuous and unnatural connections (Lev. 
xx. 11,14, 15; Ex. xxii. 19). 

9. Man-stealing (Ex. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7). 

10. Idolatry, actual or virtual, in any shape 
(Lev. xx. 2: Deut. xiii. 6, 10, 15, xvii. 2-7; see 
Josh. vii. and xxii. 20, and Num, xxv. 8). 

11. False witness in certain cases (Deut. xix. 
16, 19). 

Some of the foregoing are mentioned as being in 
earlier times liable to capital or severe punishment 
by the hand either of God or of man, as (6.) Gen. 
xxxvii 24; (1.) Gen. ix. 25; (8.) Gen. xix., 
xxxvill. 10; (5.) Gen. xii. 17, xx. 7, xxxix. 19. 

If. But there is a large number of offenses, 
eome of them included in this list, which are 
named in the Law as involving the penalty of 
“ cutting @ off from the people.” On the meaning 
of this expression some controversy has arisen. 
There ire altogether thirty-six or thirty-seven 
cases in the Pentateuch in which this formula is 
used, which may be thus classified: («.) Breach of 
Moras. (b.) Breach of Covenant. (c¢.) Breach of 
Ritual. 

1. Willful sin in general (Num. xv. 30, 31). 

*15 cases of incestuous or unclean connection 
(Lev. xviii. 29, and xx. 9-21). 

2. *fUncircumceision (Gen. xvii. 14; Ex. iv. 24). 

Neclect of Passover (Num. ix. 13). 
*Sabbath-breaking (Ix. xxxi. 14). 
Nevlect of Atonement-day (Lev. xxiii. 29). 
t Work done on that day (Lev. xxiii. 30). 
*¢Children offered to Molech (Ley. xx. 3). 
*¢Witcheraft (Lev. xx. 6). 
Anointing a stranger with holy oil (Ex. 
Xxx. 3:3). 
8. Eating leavened bread during Passover 
(Ix. xii. 15, 19). 
Eating fat of sacrifices (Lev. vii. 25). 
Eating blood (Lev. vii. 27, xvii. 14). 
*Kating sacrifice in an unelean condition 
(Lev, vii. 20, 21, xxii. 3, 4, 9). 
Offering too late (Lev. xix. 8). 
Making holy ointment for private use (Ix. 
xxx. 32, 33). 
Making perfume for private use (Ix. 
xxx. 38). 
Neglect of purification in general (Num. 
xix. 13, 20). 
Not bringing offering after slaying a beast 
for food (Lev. xvii. 9). 
Not slaying the animal at the tabernacle- 
door (Lev. xvii. 4). 
*tTouching holy things illegally (Num. iv. 
15, 18, 20: and see 2 Sam. vi. 7; 2 Chr. 
Xxvi, 21). 

In the foregoing list, which, it will be seen, is 
classified according to the view supposed to be 
taken by the Law of the principle of condemnation, 
the cases marked with * are («@) those which are 
expressly threatened or actually visited with death, 
as well as with cutting off. In those (6) marked 
t the hand of God is expressly named as the instru- 
ment of execution. We thus find that of («) there 
are in class 1, 7 cases, all named in Lev. xx. 9-16. 

class 2, 4 cases, 

class 3, 2 cases, 
while sof (6) we find in class 2, 4 cases, of which 
3 Lelong also to (a), and in class 3, 1 case. The 
question to be determined is, whether the phrase 
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‘‘cut off’ be likely to mean death in all cases, 
and to avoid that conclusion Le Clerc, Michaelis, 
and others, have suzvested that in some of them, 
the ceremonial ones, it was intended to be commuted 
for banishment or privation of civil rights (Mich. 
Laus of Moses, § 237, vol. iii. p. 436, trans.). 
Rabbinical writers explained “ cutting off’ to mean 
excommunication, and laid down three degrees of 
severity as belonging to it (Selden, de Syn. i. 6). 
[ANATHEMA,] But most commentators agree, 
that, in accordance with the prima facie meaning 
of Heb. x. 28, the sentence of * cutting off’? must 
be understood to be death-punishment of some sort. 
Saalschiitz explains it to be premature death by 
God's hand, as if God took into his own hand such 
cases of ceremonial defilement as would create 
difticulty for human judges to decide. Knobel 
thinks death-punishment absolutely is meant. So 
Corn. a Lapide and Ewald. Jahn explains, that 
when Gud is said to cut off, an act of divine Provi- 
dence is meant, which in the end destroys the family, 
but that «cutting off’ in yeneral means stoning to 
death as the usual capital punishment of the Law. 
Caimet thinks it means privation of all rights be- 
longing to the Covenant. It may be remarked 
(), that two instances are recorded, in which: viola- 
tion of a ritual command took place avithout the 
actual infliction of a death-punishment: (1.) that 
of the people eating with the blood (1 Sam. xiv. 
$2); (2.) that of Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 19, 21) — 
and that in the latter case the offender was in fact 
excommunicated for life; (4), that there are also 
instances of the directly contrary course, namely, in 
which the offenders were punished with death for 
similar offenses, — Nadab and Abihu (Lev. x. 1, 
2), Korah and his company (Num. xvi. 10, 33), 
who “ perished from the congrevation,” Uzzah (2 
Sam. vi. 7), — and further, that the leprosy inflicted 
on Uzziah might be regarded as a virtual death 
(Num. xii. 12). To whichever side of the question 
this case may be thought to incline, we may 
perhaps conclude that the primary meaning of 
“cutting off” is a sentence of death to be executed 
in some cases without remission, but in others 
voidable: (1) by immediate atonement on the 
oftender’s part; (2) by direct interposition of the 
Almighty, a ¢. a sentence of death always “ re- 
corded,” but not always executed. And it is also 
probable that the severity of the sentence produced 
in practice an immediate recourse to the prescribed 
means of prupitiation in almost every actual case 
of ceremonial defilement (Num. xv. 27, 28; Saal- 
schiitz, Arch. Hebr. x. 74, 75, vol. ii. 209; Knobel, 
Calmet, Corn. a& Lapide on Gen. xvii. 13, 14; Keil, 
Bibl. Arch, vol. it. 264, § 153; Ewald, Gesch. App 
to vol. ili. p. 158; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 257). 

If. Punishments in themselves are twofold, 
Capital and Secondary. 

(a.) Of the former kind, the following only are 
prescribed by the Law. (1.) Stoning, which was 
the ordinary mode of execution (Itx. xvii. 45 Luke 
xx. 6; John x. 31; Acts xiv. 5). We find it 
ordered in the cases which are marked in the lists 
wbove as punishable with death; and we may re- 
mark further, that it is ordered also in the case of 
an offending animal (fx. xxi. 29, and xix. 13). 
The false witness also, ina capital case, would by 
the law of retaliation become liable to death (Deut. 
xix. 19; Jfaecoth, i. 1,6). In the case of idola- 
try, and it nay be presumed in other cases also, 
the witnesses, of whom there were to be at least 
two, were required to cast the first stone (Deut. 
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xiii. 9, xvii. 7; John viii. 7; Acts vii. 58). The 
Rabbinical writers add, that the first stone was 
cast by one of them on the chest of the convict, 
and if this failed to cause death, the bystanders 
proceeded to complete the sentence. (Sanhedr. vi. 
1, 3, 4; Godwyn, Jfoses and Aaron, p. 121.) 
The body was then to be suspended till sunset 
(Deut. xxi. 23; Josh. x. 26; Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, 
§ 24), and not buried in the family grave (San- 
hedr. vi. 5). 

(2.) Hanging is mentioned as a distinct punish- 
ment (Num. xxv. 4; 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9); but is 
generally, in the case of Jews, spoken of as fol- 
lowing death by some other means. 

(3.) Burning, in pre-Mosaic times, was the 
punishinent for unchastity (Gen. xxxvili. 24). 
Under the Law it is ordered in the case of a priest’s 
daughter (Lev. xxi. 9), of which an instance is 
mentioned (Saunhedr. vii. 2). Also in case of in- 
cest (Lev. xx. 14); but it is also mentioned as fol- 
lowing death by other means (Josh. vii. 25), and 
some have thought it was never used excepting 
after death. A tower of burning embers is men- 
tioned in 2 Mace. xiii. 4-8. The Rabbinical account 
of burning by means of molten lead poured down 
the throat has no authority in Scripture. 

(4.) Death by the sword or spear is named in 
the Law (Ex. xix. 13, xxxii. 27; Num. xxv. 7); 
but two of the cases may be regarded as excep- 
tional; but it occurs frequently in regal and post 
Babylonian times (1 K. ii. 25, 34, xix. 1; 2 Chr. 
xxi. 4; Jer. xxvi. 23; 2 Sam. i. 15, iv. 12, xx. 22; 
1 Sam. xv. 33, xxii. 18; Judg. ix. 5; 2 K. x. 7; 
Matt. xiv. 8, 10), a list in which more than one 
case of assassination, either with or without legal 
forms, is included. 

(5.) Strangling is said by the Rabbins to have 
been regarded as the most common but least severe 
of the capital punishments, and to have been per- 
formed by immersing the convict in clay or mud, 
and then strangling him by a cloth twisted round 
the neck (Godwyn, Afoses and Aaron, p. 122; Otho, 
Lez. ab. s. vy. “ Supplicia ;”” Sanhedr. vii. 3; Ker 
Porter, Trav. ii. 177; C. B. Michaelis, De Judiciis, 
ap. Pott, Syll. Comm. iv. §§ 10, 12). 

This Rabbinical opinion, founded, it is said, on 
oral tradition from Moses, has no Scripture au- 
thority. 

(b.) Besides these ordinary capital punishments, 
we read of others, either of foreign introduction or 
of an irregular kind. Among the former (1.) 
CRUCIFIXION is treated alone (vol. i. p. 513), to 
which article the following remark may be added, 
that the Jewish tradition of capital punishment, 
independent of the Roman governor, being inter- 
dicted for forty years previous to the Destruction, 
appears in fact, if not in time, to be justified (John 
xviii. 31, with De Wette’s Comment. ; Godwyn, p. 
121; Keil, ii. 264; Joseph. Ané. xx. 9, § 1). 

(2.) Drowning, though not ordered under the 
Law, was practiced at Rome, and is said by St. 
Jerome to have been in use among the Jews (Cic. 
pro. Sext. Rose. Am. 25; Jerome, Com. on Matth. 
lib. iii. p. 188; Matt. xviii. 6; Mark ix. 42). 
{[Miti, Amer. ed. ] 

(3.) Sawing asunder or crushing beneath iron 
instruments. The former is said to have been 
practiced on Isaiah. The latter may perhaps not 
have always caused death, and thus have been a 
torture rather than a capital punishment (2 Sam. 
xii. 31, and perhaps Prov. xx. 26; Heb. xi. 37; 
Just. Mart. 7ryph. 120). The process of sawing 
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asunder, as practiced in Barbary, is described by 
Shaw (Trav. p. 254). 

(4.) Pounding in a mortar, or beating to death, 
is alluded to in Prov. xxvii. 22, but not as a legal 
punishment, and cases are described (2 Macc. vi. 
28, 30). Pounding in a mortar is mentioned asa 
Cingalese punishment by Sir E. Tenneut (Ceylon, 
li. 88). 

(5.) Precipitation, attempted in the case of our 
Lord at Nazareth, and carried out in that of cap- 
tives from the Edomites, and of St. James, who is 
said to have been cast from “ the pinnacle ”’ of the 
Temple. Also it is said to have been executed on 
some Jewish women by the Syrians (2 Mace. vi. 
10; Luke iv. 29; Euseb. H. £. ii. 23; 2 Chr. xxv. 
12). 

Criminals executed by law were buried outside 
the city gates, and heaps of stones were flung upon 
their graves (Josh. vii. 25, 26; 2 Sam. xviii. 17; 
Jer. xxii. 19). Mohammedans to this day cast 
stones, in passing, at the supposed tomb of Absalom 
(Fabri, Lvagatorium, i. 409; Sandys, Trav. p. 189; 
Raumer, Palast. p. 272). 

(c.) Of secundary punishments among the Jews 
the original principles were, (1.) retaliation, “ eye 
for eye,” etc. (Ex. xxi. 24, 25; see Gell. Noct. At. 
xx. 1). 

(2.) Compensation, identical (restitution) or 
analogous; payment for loss of time or of power 
(Ix. xxi. 18-36; Lev. xxiv. 18-21; Deut. xix. 21). 
The man who stole a sheep or an ox was required 
to restore four sheep for a sheep and five oxen for 
an ox thus stolen (Ex. xxii. 1). The thief caught 
in the fact in a dwelling might even be killed or 
sold, or if a stolen animal were found alive, he 
might be compelled to restore double (Ix. xxii. 2-4). 
Damage done by an animal was to be fully com- 
pensated (2b. ver. 5). Fire caused to a neighbor's 
corn was to be compensated (ver. 6). A pledge 
stolen, and found in the thief's possession, was to 
be compensated by double (ver. 7). All trespass 
was to pay double (ver. 9). A pledge lost or dam- 
aged was to be compensated (vv. 12, 13). A pledge 
withheld, to be restored with 20 per cent. of the 
value (Lev. vi. 4,5). The ‘ seven-fold ’? of Prov. 
vi. 31, by its notion of completeness, probably in- 
dicates servitude in default of full restitution (Ex. 
xxii. 2-4). Slander against a wife’s honor was to 
be compensated to her parents by a fine of 100 
shekels, and the traducer himself to be punished 
with stripes (Deut. xxii. 18, 19). 

(3.) Strtpes, whose number was not to exceed 
forty (Deut. xxv. 3); whence the Jews took cars 
not to exceed thirty-nine (2 Cor. xi. 24; Joseph. 
Ant. iv. 8, § 21). The convict was stripped to the 
waist and tied in a bent position to a low pillar, 
and the stripes, with a whip of three thongs, were 
inflicted on the back between the shoulders [Acts 
xxii. 25]. A single stripe in excess subjected the 
executioner to punishment (JJaccoth, iii. 1, 2, 3, 
13, 14). It is remarkable that the Abyssinians 
use the same number (Wolff, Jrav. ii. 276). 

(4.) Scourging with thorns is mentioned Judg. 
viii. 16. The stocks are mentioned Jer. xx. 2 [Acts 
xvi. 24]; passing through fire, 2 Sam. xii. 31; 
mutilation, Judg. i. 6, 2 Macc. vii. 4, and see 2 
Sam. iv. 12; plucking out hair, Is. 1. 6; in later 
times, imprisonment, and confiscation or eaile, Ezr. 
vii. 26; Jer. xxxvii. 15, xxxviii. 6; Acts iv. 3, v. 
18, xii. 4. As in earlier times imprisonment formed 
no part of the Jewish system, the sentences were 
executed at once (see Esth. vii. 8-10; Selden, Da 
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Before death a grat of |dier. There were also the liberee cust:die in private 


frankincense in a cup of wine was given to the) houses [PRIsoN] (Acts xvi. 23, xxii. 24, xxviii. 16; 


criminal to intoxicate him (6. 889). The com- 
mand for witnesses to cast the first stone shows 
that the duty of execution did not belong to any 
special officer (Deut. xvii. 7). 

Of punishments inflicted by other nations we 
have the following notices: In Egypt the power of 
life and death and imprisonment rested with the 
king, and to some extent also with officers of high 
rank (Gen. xl. 3, 22, xlii. 20). Death might be 
@ommuted for slavery (xlii. 19, xliv. 9, 33). The 
law of retaliation was also in use in Egypt, and the 
punishment of the bastinado, as represented in the 
paintings, agrees better with the Mosaic directions 
than with the Rabbinical (Wilkinson, A. £. ii. 214, 
215, 217). In Egypt, and also in Babylon, the 
chief of the executioners, Rub-Tubbachim, was a 
great officer of state (Gen. xxxvii. 36, xxxix., xL; 
Dan. ii. 14; Jer. xxxix. 13, xli. 10, xliii. 6, lii. 15, 
16; Michaelis, iii. 412; Joseph, Ant. x. 8, § 5 
(Cueretium]; Mark vi. 27). He was sometimes 
a eunuch (Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 4). 

Putting out the eyes of captives, and other 
cruelties, as flaying alive, burning, tearing out the 
tongue, etc., were practiced by Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian conquerors; and parallel instances of despotic 
cruelty are found in abundance in both ancient and 
modern times in Persian and other history. The 
execution of Haman and the story of Daniel are 
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pictures of summary Oriental procedure (2 K. xxv. 
73 Esth. vii. 9,10; Jer. xxix. 22; Dan. iii. 6, vi. 
7, 24; Her. vii. 39, ix. 112, 113; Chardin, Voy. vi. 
21, 118; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 369, 374, 377, Nin. 
GF Bub. pp. 456, 457). And the duty of counting 
the numbers of the victims, which is there repre- 
sented, agrees with the story of Jehu (2 K. x. 7) 
and with one recorded of Shah Abbas Mirza, by 
Ker Porter (Travels, ii. 524, 525; see also Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 57; aud Malcolm, Sketches of 
Persia, p. 47). 

With the Romans, stripes and the stocks, revre- 
rioryyor EvAov, nervus and columbur, were in use, 
and imprisonment, with a chain attached to a sol- 


Xen. Hell. iii. 3,11; Herod. ix. 37; Plautus, /ud. 
iii. 6, 30, 34, 38, 50; Arist. Lg. 1044 (ed. Bekker) ; 
Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6, § 7, xix. 6, § 1; Sall. Cat. 47; 
Dict. of Antig. * Mlagrum’?). 

Lazposure lo wild beasts appears to be mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 32; 2 Tim. iv. 17), but not 
with any precision. H. W. P. 


*® Striking on the mouth (as inflicted on Paul, 
Acts xxiii. 2), was a punishment for speaking with 
undue liberty or insolence. It signified that the 
mouth must be shut which uttered such speech. 
Travellers report instances of this practice still in 
the Kast. ‘As soon as the ambassador came," 
says Morier (Second Journey through Persia, p. 8), 
‘he punished the principal offenders by causing 
them to be beaten before him; and those who had 
spoken their minds too freely, he smote upon the 
mouth with a shoe.’’ For another illustration see 
p- 94 of the same work. H. 


PU'NITES, THE (5577: 6 dovat: Phu- 
aile). The descendants of Pua, or Phuvah, the 
son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 23). 


PU’NON (7395, i. e. Phunon [ore-pit, Fiirst ; 


darkness (?), Ges.]: Samarit. J2°9]: [Vat.] bewd; 
[Ktom.] Alex. baw; [Ald. bivev:] Phunon). One 
of the halting-places of the Israelite host during 
the last portion of the Wandering (Num. xxxiii. 42, 
43). It lay next beyond Zalmonah, between it and 
Oboth, and three days’ journey from the mountains 
of Abarim, which formed the boundary of Moab. 
By Kusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon, diay, 
“ Fenon’’) it is identified with Pinon, the seat of 
the [Sdomite tribe of that name, and, further, with 
Phieno, which contained the copper-mines so no- 
torious at that period, and was situated between 
Petra and Zoar., This identification is supported by 
the fourm of the name in the LXX. and Samaritan; 
and the situation falls in with the requirements of 
the Wanderings. No trace of such a name appears 
to have been met with by modern explorers. G. 


* Among the ruined places on the caravan road 
east of Mt. Seir, Seetzen’s Arab guide mentioned 
to him a certain Kalaat (i. e. Castle) Phendn 
(Zach's Monatl. Corr. xvii. 137). This is conjec - 
tured by L. Volter (Zeller's Bibl. Worterb. ii. 267) 
and others to be the Punon or Phunon referred to 
in Numbers, as above. A. 


PURIFICATION. The term “ purifica- 
tion,” in its legal and technical sense, is applied to 
the ritual observances whereby an Israelite was 
formally absolved from the taint of uncleanness, 
whether evidenced by any overt act or state. or 
whether connected with man’s natural depravity 
The cases that demanded it in the former instance 
are defined in the Levitical lav [UNCLEANNEss]: 
with regard to the latter, it is only possible to lay 
down the general rule that it was a fitting prelude 
to any nearer approach to the Deity: as, for in- 
stance, in the admission of a proselyte to the con 
gregation [ProseLyTr], in the baptism (xa@apea 
ués, John iii. 25) of the Jews as a sign of repent: 
ance [Barris], in the consecration of priests and 
Levites [Paiest; Levire], or in the performance 
of special religious acts (Lev. xvi. 4; 2 Chr. xxx. 
19). In the present article we are concerned solely 
with the former class, inasmuch as in this alone 
were the ritual observar.ces of a special character 
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The essence of purification, indeed, in all cases, 
consisted in the use of water, whether by way of 
ablution or aspersion; but in the majora delicta 
of legal uncleanness, sacrifices of various kinds were 
ulded, and the ceremonies throughout bore an ex- 
piatory character. Simple ablution of the person 
was required after sexual intercourse (Lev. xv. 18; 
2 Sam. xi. 4): ablution of the clothes, after touch- 
ing the carcass of an unclean beast, or eating or 
carrying the carcass of a clean beast that had died 
a natural death (Lev. xi. 25, 40): ablution both of 
the person and of the detiled garments in cases of 
gonorrhea dormicentium (Lev. xv. 16, 17) — the 
ceremony in each of the above instances to take 
place on the day on which the uncleanness was con- 
tracted. A higher degree of uncleanness resulted 
frum prolonged yenorrhea in males, and menstru- 
ation in women: in these cases a probationary in- 
terval of seven days was to be allowed after the 
cessation of the symptoms; on the evening of the 
seventh day the candidate for purification performed 
an ablution both of the person and of the garments, 
and on the eighth offered two turtle-doves or two 
young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, the other for 
a burnt-oflering (Lev. xv. 1-15, 19-30). Contact 
with persons in the above states, or even with 
clothing or furniture that had been used by them 
while in those states, involved uncleanness in a 
minor degree, to be absolved by ablution on the 
day of infection generally (Lev. xv. 5-11, 21-23), 
but in one particular case after an interval of seven 
days (Lev. xv. 24). In cases of childbirth the 
sacrifice was increased to a lamb of the first year 
with a pigeon or turtle-dove (Lev. xii. 6), an ex- 
ception being made in favor of the poor who might 
present the same offering as in the preceding case 
(Lev. xii. 8; Luke ii, 22-24). The purification 
took place forty days after the birth of a son, and 
eishty after that, of a daughter, the difference in 
the interval being based on physical considerations. 
The uncleannesses already specified were compara- 
tively of a mild character: the more severe were 
connected with death, which, viewed as the penalty 
of sin, was in the highest degree contaminating. 
To this head we refer the two cases of (1) touch- 
ing a corpse, or a grave (Num. xix. 16), or even 
killing a man in war (Num. xxxi. 19); and (2) 
leprosy, which was regarded by the Hebrews as 
nothing less than a living death. The ceremonies 
of purification in the first of these two cases are 
detailed in Num. xix. A peculiar kind of water, 
termed the water of uncleanness@ (A. V. “ water 
of separation ’’), was prepared in the following 
manner: An unblemished red heifer, on which the 
yoke had not passed, was slain by the eldest son 
of the high-priest outside the camp. A portion of 
its blood was sprinkled seven times towards the 
sanctuary; the rest of it, and the whole of the 
careass, including even its dung, -were then burnt 
in the sight of the officiating priest, together with 
cedar-wood, hyssop, and scarlet. ‘The ashes were 
collected by a clean man and deposited in a clean 
place outside the camp. Whenever occasion re- 
quired, a portion of the ashes was mixed with 
spring water in a jar, and the unclean person was 
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sprinkled with it on the third, and again on the 
seventh day after the contraction of the unclean- 
ness. That the water had an expiatory efficacy, is 
implied in the term sin-offering*¢ (A. V. & ge 
cation for sin’’) applied to it (Num. xix. 9), and 
all the particulars connected with its preparation 
had a symbolical Se re appropriate to the 
object sought. The sex of the victim (female, and 
hence life-giving), its red color (the color of blood, 
the seat of life), its unimpaired vigor (never having 
borne the yoke), its youth, and the absence in it 
of spot or blemish, the cedar and the hyssop (pos- 
sessing the qualities, the former of incorruption, 
the latter of purity), and the scarlet (again the 
color of blood) — all these symbolized life in its 
fullness and freshness as the antidote of death. At 
the same time the extreme virulence of the unclean- 
ness is taught by the regulations that the victim 
should be wholly consumed outside the camp, 
whereas generally certain parts were consumed on 
the altar, and the offal only outside the camp (comp. 
Lev. iv. J1, 12); that the blood was sprinkled 
towards, and not before the sanctuary; that the 
officiating minister should be neither the high- 
priest, nor yet simply a priest, but the presumptive 
high-priest, the office being too impure for the first, 
and too important for the second; that even the 
priest and the person that burnt the heifer were 
rendered unclean by reason of their contact with 
the victim; and, lastly, that the purification should 
be effected, not simply by the use of water, but of 
water mixed with ashes which served as a lye, and 
would therefore have peculiarly cleansing qualities. 
The purification of the leper was a yet more for- 
mal proceeding, and indicated the highest pitch of 
uncleanness. The rites are thus described in Ley. 
xiv. 4-32: The priest having examined the leper 
and pronounced him clear of his disease, took for 
him two birds “alive and clean,’* with cedar, scar- 
let, and hyssop. One of the birds was killed under 
the priest’s directions over a vessel filled with spring 
water, into which its blood fell; the other, with 
the adjuncts, cedar, etc., was dipped by the priest 
into the mixed blood and water, and, after the un- 
clean person had been seven times sprinkled with 
the same liquid, was permitted to fly away ‘into 
the open field.’”” The leper then washed himself 
and his cl@thes, and shaved his head. The above 
proceedings took place outside the camp, and formed 
the first stage of purification. A probationary in- 
terval of seven days was then allowed, which period 
the leper was to pass ‘abroad out of his tent: °?@ 
on the last of these days the washing was repeated, 
and the shaving was more rigidly performed, even 
to the eyebrows and all his hair. The second 
stage of the purification took place on the eighth 
day, and twas performed ‘before the LorD at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” The 
leper brought thither an offering consisting of two 
he-lambs, a yearling ewe-lamb, fine flour mingled 
with oil, and a log of oil: in cases of poverty the 
offering was reduced to one lamb, and two turtle- 
doves, or two young pigeons, with a less quantity 
of fine flour, and a log of oil. The priest slew one 
of the he-lambs as a trespass-offering, and applied 


d Tho Rabbinical explanation of this was in con- 
formity with the addition in the Chaldee version, * et 
non accedet ad latus uxoris sus.” The words cannot, 
however, be thus restricted : they are designed to mark 
the partial restoration of the leper — inside the camp, 
but outside his tent. 
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a portion of its blood to the right ear, right thumb, 
and great toe of the right foot of the leper: he next 
sprinkled a portion of the oil seven times before 
the Lord, applied another portion of it to the parts | 
of the body already specified, and poured the re- 
mainder over the leper's head. The other he-lamb_ 
and the ewe-lamb, or the two birds, as the case | 
wight be, were then offered as a sin-offering, and 
a burnt-offering, together with the meat-offering. 
The significance of the cedar, the scarlet, and the 
hyssop, of the running water, and of the ‘alive! 
(full of life) and clean *’ condition of the birds, is 
the same as in the case previously described. The 
two stages of the proceedings indicated, the first, 
which took place outside the camp, the re-admission 
of the leper to the community of men; the second, 
before the sanctuary, his re-admission to commun- 
ion with God. In the first stage, the slaughter of 
the one bird and the dismissal of the other, sym- 
bolized the punishment of death deserved and fully 
remitted. In the second, the use of oil and its 
application to the same parts of the body as in the 
consecration of priests (Lev. viii. 23, 24) symbol- 











ized the re-dedication of the leper to the service 
of Jehovah. 

The ceremonies to be observed in the purification 
of a house or a garment infected with leprosy, were 
identical with the first stage of the proceedings used 
for the leper (Lev. xiv. 33-53). 

The necessity of purification was extended in the 
post-Babylonian period to a variety of unauthorized 
cases. Cups and pots, brazen vessels and couches, 
were washed as a matter of ritual observance (Mark 
vii. 4). The washing of the hands before meals 
was conducted in a formal manner 4 (Mark vii. 3), 
and minute regulations are laid down on this sub- 
ject in a treatise of the Mishna, entitled Yadaim. 
‘These ablutions required a large supply of water, 
and hence we find at a marriage feast no less than 
six jars containing two or three firkins apiece, pre- 
pared for the purpose (John ii.6). We meet with 
references to purification after childbirth (Luke ii. 
22), and after the ctire of leprosy (Matt. viii. 4: 
Luke xvii. 14), the sprinkling of the water mixed 
with ashes being still retained in the latter case 
(Heb. ix. 18). What may have been the specific 
causes of uncleanness in those who came up to 
purify themselves before the Passover (John xi. 55), 
or in those who had taken upon themselves the 
Nazarite’s vow (Acts xxi. 24, 26), we are not in- 
formed; in either case it may have been contact 
with a corpse, though in the latter it would rather 
appear to have been a general purification prepara- 
tory to the accomplishment of the vow. 

In conclusion it may be observed, that the dis- 
tinctive feature in the Mosaic rites of purification 
is their expiatory character. The idea of unclean- 
ness was not peculiar to the Jew: it was attached 
by the Greeks to the events of childbirth and death 








a Various opinions are held with regard to the term 
mvypp. The meaning “with the fist” is in accord- 
ance with the general tenor of the Rabbinical usages, 
the hand used in washing the other being closed lest 
the palm should contract uncleanness in the act. 


b The word “5 (pur) is Persian. In the modern 
language, it takes the form of parveh, and it is cognate 
with pars and part (Gesen. Thes.). It is explained, Esth. 
tii. 7, and ix. 24, by the Hebrew aa: KAnpot : 


sortes. 
¢ It can hardly be doubted thay the conjecture of 
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(Thucyd. iii. 104; Eurip. Jph. in T'aur. 383), and 
by various nations to the case of sexual intercourse 
(Herod. i. 198, ii. 64; Pers. ii. 16). But with all 
these nations simple ablution sufficed: no sacrifices 
were demanded. ‘The Jew alone was taught by 
the use of expiatory offerings to discern to its full 
extent the connection between the outward sign 
and the inward fount of impurity. W. L. B. 


/ b , 
PURIM (OND: sdpoupal;¢ [in ver. 26, 
VA.® bpovpim, oup; ver. 31, Alex. rwy bpouvpata, 
VAL TwWY Ppoupwr, FA,3 T. poupip:] heurim: 
also, DNTVAESTT WS. (Esth. ix. 26, 81): dies sor- 


;tium), the annual festival instituted to commemo- 


rate the preservation of the Jews in Persia from 
the massacre with which they were threatened 
through the machinations of Haman (Esth. ix. ; 
Joseph. Ant. xi. 6, § 13). [Estner.] It was 
probably called Purim by the Jews in irony. Their 
great enemy Haman appears to have been very su- 
perstitious and much given to casting lots (Esth. 
iii. 7). They gave the name Purim, or Lots, to 
the commemorative festival, because he had thrown 
lots to ascertain what day would be auspicious for 
him to carry into effect the bloody decree which 
the king had issued at his instance (Esth. ix. 24). 

The festival lasted two days, and was regularly 
observed on the 14th and 15th of Adar. But if 
the 14th happened to fall on the Sabbath, or on the 
second or fourth day of the week, the commence- 
ment of the festival was deferred till the next day. 
It is not easy to conjecture what may have been 
the ancient mode of observance, so as to have given 
the occasion something of the dignity of a national 
religious festival. The traditions of the Jews, and 
their modern usage respecting it are curious. It 
is stated that eighty-five of the Jewish elders ob- 
jected at first to the institution of the feast, when 
it was proposed by Mordecai (Jerus. Gem. Wegil- 
lah — Lightfoot on John x. 21). A preliminary 
fast was appointed, called ‘the fast of Esther,” to 
be observed on the 13th of Adar, in memory of 
the fast which lsther and her maids observed, and 
which she enjoined, through Mordecai, on the Jews 
of Shushan (Esth. iv. 16). If the 13th was a 
Sabbath, the fast was put back to the fifth day of 
the week; it could not be held on the sixth day, 
hecause those who might be engaged in preparing 
food for the Sabbath would necessarily have to 
taste the dishes to prove them. According to mod- 
ern custom, as soon as the stars begin to appear, 
when the 14th of the month has commenced, can- 
dles are lighted up in token of rejoicing, and the 
people assemble in the synavogue.¢ After a short 
prayer and thanksgiving, the reading of the Book of 
Esther commences. The book is written in a pecul- 
iar manner, ona roll called nar’ ox hy, ‘the Roll’’ 


(TEI, Megillah).¢ The reader translates the text, 


the editor of the Complutensian Polyglot (approved by 
Grotius, in Esth. iii. 7, and by Schleusner, Lex. in 
ILXX. 8. @povpai) is correct, and that the reading 
should be ovpai. In like manner, the modern edi- 
tors of Josephus have changed @povpatos into Povpatoe 
(Ant. xi. 6, § 13). The old editors imagined that Jo- 
sephus connected the word with ¢povpecv, 

d This service is said to have taken place in former 
times on the 15th in walled towns, but on the 14th in 
the country and unwalled towns, according to Esth. 
ix. 18, 19. 

e Five books of the 0. T. (Rutb, Esther, Erclestas 
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as he goes on, into the vernacular tongue of the 
place, and makes comments on particular passages. 
He reads in a histrionic manner, suiting his tones 
and gestures to the changes in the subject mat- 
ter. When he comes to the name of Haman the 
whole congrezation ery out, ‘* May his name be 
blotted out,’ or “Let the name of the ungodly 
perish."" At the same time, in some places, the 
boys who are present make a great noise with their 
hands, with mallets, and with pieces of wood or 
stone on which they have written the name of Ha- 
man, and which they rub together so as to oblit- 
erate the writing. When the names of the sons 
of Haman are read (ix. 7, 8,9) the reader utters 
them with a continuous enunciation, so as to make 
them into one word, to signify that they were 
hanged all at once. When the Megillah is read 
through, the whole congregation exclaim, * Cursed 
be Haman: blessed be Mordeeai; cursed be Zoresh 
(the wife of Haman); blessed be Esther; cursed 
be all idolators; blessed be all Israelites, und blessed 
be Harbonah who hanged Haman.” The volume 
is then solemnly rolled up. All go home and par- 
take of a repast said to consist mainly of milk and 
eves. In the morning service in the synagogue, 
on the 14th, after the pravers, the passage is read 
from the Law (lex. xvii. 8-16) which relates the 
destruction of the Amalekites, the people of Agay 
(1 Sam. xv. 8). the supposed ancestor of Haman 
(Kesth. iii. 1). The Megillah is then read again in 
the same manner, and with the same responses from 
the congregation, as on the preceding evening. All 
who possibly can are bound to hear the reading of 
the Megillah — men, women, children, cripples, in- 
valids, and even idiots — though they may, if they 
please, listen to it outside the synagogue (Mishna, 
Rosh. Tash. iii. 7), 

The 14th of Adar.@ as the very day of the de- 
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| On the 15th the rejoicing is continued, and gifts 


consisting chiefly of sweetmeats and other eatables, 

‘are interchanged. Offerings for the poor are also 
:made by all who can afford to do so, in proportion 
to their means (Esth. ix. 19, 22). 

When the month Adar used to be doubled, in 
‘the Jewish leap-year, the festival was repeated on 
ithe 14th and 15th of the second Adar. 
| It would seem that the Jews were tempted to 
associate the Christians with the Persians and Am- 
alekites in the curses of the synagogue.e Hence 
probably arose the popularity of the feast of Purim 
in those ages in which the feeling of enmity was 
strongly manifested between Jews and Christians 
; Several Jewish proverbs are preserved which strik- 
| ingly show the way in which Purim was regarded, 

such as, “* The Temple may fail, but Purim never;" 
“The Prophets may fail, but not the Megillah.” 
‘It was said that no books would survive in the Me 
‘Siah’s kingdom except the Law and the Megillah. 
This affection for the book and the festival co- 
nected with it is the more remarkable because the 
events on which they are founded affected only an 
exiled portion of the Hebrew race, and because 
| there was so much in them to shock the principles 
and prejudices of the Jewish mind. 

Ewald, in support of his theory that there was 
‘in’ patriarchal times a religious festival at every 
new and full moon, conjectures that Purim was 
originally the full moon feast of Adar, as the Pass- 
over was that of Nisan, and Tabernacles that of 
Tisri. 

It was suggested first by Kepler that the gopr) 
tay "lovsalwy of John v. 1 was the feast of 
Purim. The notion has been confidently espoused 
by Petavius, Olshausen, Stier, Wieseler, Winer, 
and Anger (who, according to Winer, has proved 
the point heyond contradiction), and is favored by 




















liverance of the Jews, is more solemnly kept than | Alford and Ellicott. The question is a difficult 
the 13th. But when the service in the synagogue one. It seems to be generally allowed that the | 
is over, all give themselves up to merrymaking. | opinion of Chrysostom, Cyril, and most of the 
Games of all sorts, with dancing and music, com- | Fathers, which was taken up by Erasmus, Calvin, 
mence. In the evening a quaint dramatic enter- | Beza, and Bengel, that the ‘feast was Pentecost, 
tainment, the subject of which is connected with | and that of Cocceius, that it was ‘Tabernacles (whieb 


the occasion, sometimes takes place, and men fre- 
quently put on female attire, declaring that the 
festivities of Purim, according to Fsth. ix. 22, sus- 
pend the law of Deut. xxii. 5, which forbids one sex 
to wear the dress of the other. A dainty meal then 
follows, sometimes with a free indulgence of wine, 
both unmixed and mulled. According to the Ge- 
mara (Megillah, vii. 2), “tenetur homo in festo 
Purim co usque inebriari, ut nullum discrimen norit, 
inter wmaledictionemn Ilamanis et benedictionem 
Mardochwi.’’ 6 





tes, Canticles, and Lamentations) are designated by 
the Rabbinical writers "the Five Rotls,” because, as it 
would seem, they used to be written in separate vol- 
umes for the use of the synagogue (Gesen. Thes. 8. 


52). [Estuer, Book or.] 


@ It is called y MapSoxaixy yucpa, 2 Macc. xv. 86. 
6b Buxtorf remarks on this passage: “ [loc est. ne- 
sciat supputare numerum qui ex singularum vocum 


literis exstruitur: nam litera YSINY Ww. et 


Try “7S in Gematria eundem numerum conf- 


tiunt. Perinde est ac si diceretur, posse illos in tan- 
tum bibere, ut quinque manus digitos numerare am- 
pliuss non possint.”” 


« See Cod. Theodos. lib. xvi. tit. vili, 18:  Judmos, 





is countenanced by the reading of one inferior 
MS.), ure precluded by the general course of the 
narrative, and especially by John iv. 35 (assuming 
that the words of our Lord which are there given 
were spoken in seed-time) ¢ compared with v. 1. 
The interval indicated by a comparison of these 
texts could scarcely have extended beyond Nisan. 
The choice is thus left between Purim and the 
Passover. 

The principal objections to Purim are, (a) thet 
it was not necessary to go up to Jerusalem to keep 





quodam festivitatis sus solemni, Aman, ad pene 
quondam recordationem incendere, et crucis adsimt 
latam speciem in contemptu Christiane fidel sacrilegs 
mente exurere, Provinclarum Rectores prohibeant: ve 
locis suis fidei nostree signum immisceant, sed ritus 
suos infra contemptum Christians: legis retineant, 
amissuri sine dubio permissa hactenus, nisi ab illicitis 
temperaverint.” 


@ This supposition does not appear to be materially 
weakened by our taking as a proverb rerpapyvos coTu 
Kai 0 Oeptopos epxerac, Whether the expression was 
such or not, it surely adds point to our Lord's words, 
if we suppose the figurative language to have beeo 
suggested by what was actually going on in the fields 
before the eyes of Himself and his hearers 
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the festival; (6; that it is not very likely that our 
Lord would have made a point of paying especial 
honor to a festival which appears to have had but 
a very small religious element in it, and which 
seems rather to have been the means of keeping 
alive a feeling of national revenge and hatred. It 
is alleged on the other hand that our Lord's at- 
tending the feast would be in harmony with his 
deep sympathy with the feelings of the Jewish 
people, which went further than his merely “ ful- 
filling all righteousness ’’ in carrying out the pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic Law. It is further urged that 
the narrative of St. John is best made out by sup- 
posing that the incident at the pool of Bethesda 
occurred at the festival which was characterized by 
showing kindness to the poor, and that our Lord 
was induced, by the enmity of the Jews then 
evinced, not to remain at Jerusalem till the Pass- 
over, mentioned John vi. 4 (Stier). 

The identity of the Passover with the feast in 
question has been maintained by Irenzeus, Euse- 
bius, and Theodoret, and, in modern times, by 
Luther, Scaliger, Grotius, Hengstenberg, Greswell, 
Neander, Tholuck, Robinson, and the majority of 
commentators. The principal difficulties in the 
way are, () the omission of the article, involving 
the improbability that the great festival of the 
year should be spoken of as “ «@ feast of the Jews;”’ 
(5) that as our Lord did not go up to the Passover 
mentioned John vi. 4, Me must have absented 
himself from Jerusalem for a year and a half, that 
is, till the feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 2). 
Against these points it is contended, that the appli- 
cation of éopry without the article to the Passover 
is countenanced by Matt. xxvii. 15; Luke xxiii. 
17 (comp. John xviii. 39); that it is assiened as a 
reason for his staying away from Jerusalem for a 
longer period than usual, that “the Jews sought 
to kill him’ (John vii. 1; ef. v. 18); that this 
long period satisfactorily accounts for the surprise 
expressed by his brethren (John vii. 3), and that, 
as it was evidently his custom to visit Jerusalem 
ouce a year, He went up to the feast of Tabernacles 
(vii. 2) instead of going to the Passover. 

On the whole, the only real objection to the 
Passover seems to be the want of the article before 
éoprh.? That the languave of the New Testament 
will not justify our regarding the omission as ex- 
pressing emphasis on any general ground of usage, 
is proved by Winer (Grammar of the N. T. dia- 
lect, iii. 19). It must be admitted that the difli- 
culty is no sinall one, though it does not seem to 
be sufficient to outweigh the grave objections which 
lio against the feast of Purim. 

The arguments on one side are best set forth 
by Stier and Olshausen on John v. 1, by Kepler 
(/cloge Chronice, ¥ranefort, 1615), and by Anger 
(de temp. in Act. Apost. i. 24); those on the other 
side, by Robinson (//trmony, note on the Second 
Passover), and Neander, Life of Christ, § 143. 
See also Lightfoot, Kuinoel, aud Tholuck, on John 
v. 1; and Greswell, Diss. viii. vol. ii.; Ellicott, 
Lect. p. 135. 





@ Tischendorf inserts the article in his text, and 
Winer allows that there is much authority in its favor. 
But the nature of the case seems to be such, that the 
nsertion of the article in later MSS. may be more 
easily accounted for than its omission in the older 
- nes. 

* The article is inserted in the Sinaitic and Ephrem 
W133., and apparently in I, of the sixth century, which 
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See Carpzov, App. Crit. iii. 11; Relaid, Ant. iv. 
9; Schickart, Purim sive Bacchanalia Judeorum 
(Crit. Sac. iii. col. 1184); Buxtorf, Syn. Jucd. xxix. 
The Mishnical treatise, Afeqgilla, contains directions 
respecting the mode in which the scroll should be 
written out and in which it should be read, with 
other matters, not much to the point in hand, con- 
nected with the service of the synazocue. Stauben, 
La Vie Juive en Alsace; Mills, British Jews, p. 
188. 8. C. 

* PURPLE. (Co tors, 1.] 


PURSE. The Hebrews, when on a journey, 
were provided with a bag (variously termed cis,® 
fsérér, and chdrit), in which they carried their 
money (Gen. xlii. 35; Prov. i. 14, vii. 20; Is. xlvi. 
6); and, if they were merchants, also their weights 
Deut. xxv. 13; Mic. vi.11). This bag is described 
in the N. ‘I. by the terms Baddyrioy (Tisch. Bad- 
Aavtiov] (peculiar to St. Luke, x. 4, xii. 33, xxii. 
35, 36), and yAwoodxouoy (peculiar to St. John 
xii. 6, xiii. 29). The former is a classical term 
(Plat. Conviv. p. 190, E, ctomacra Badavria): 
the latter is connected with the classical yAwo- 
goxouecov, Which originally meant the bag in 
which musicians carried the mouthpieces of their 
instruments. In the LXCX. the term is applied to 
the chest for the offerings at the Temple (2 Chr. 
xxiv. 8, 10, 11), and was hence adopted by St. John 
to describe the common purse carried by the dis- 
ciples. The girdle also served as a purse, and 
hence the term (ayn occurs in Matt. x. 9; Mark 
vi. 8. [GirpLeE.] Ladies wore ornamental purses 
(Is. iii. 23). The Rabbinists forbade any one 
passing through the ‘Temple with stick, shoes, and 
purse, these three being the indications of travel- 
ling (Mishn. Berach. 9, § 5). [Scrtp.] 

W.L. B. 
PUT. 1 Chr. i. 8; Nah. iii. 9. [Prurt.] 


PUTE’OLI (MorloAo:: [Puteoli]) appears 
alike in Josephus (Vit. c. 38; Ant. xvii. 12, § 1, 
xviii. 7, § 2) and in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xxvill. 13) in its characteristic position under the 
early Roman emperors, namely, as the great land- 
ing-place of travellers to Italy from the Levant, 
afid as the harbor to which the Alexandrian corn- 
ships brought their cargoes. These two features 
of the place in fact coincided; for in that day the 
movements of travellers by sea depended on mer- 
chant-vessels. uteoli was at that period a place 
of very great importance. We cannot elucidate 
this better than by saying that the celebrated bay 
which is now “the bay of Naples,’ and in early 
times was ‘the bay of Cumm,"’ was then called 
‘¢ Sinus Puteolanus.’’ The city was at the north- 
eastern angle of the bay. Close to it was Bair, 
one of the most fashionable of the Roman watering- 
places. ‘The emperor Caligula once built a ridic- 
ulous bridge between the two towns; and the re- 
mains of it inust have been couspicuous when St. 
Paul landed at Puteoli in the Alexandrian ship 
which brought him from Malta. [CAsroR AND 
may be regarded as a fair offset to A BD. Tho uncial 
MSS. are about equally divided both in respect to 
authority and number, there being 10 on each side. 
The article is also ndded in the Sahidic and Coptic (or 
Thebaic and Memphitic) versions. A. 


b O°, IN, and mn. The last occurs 
only in 2 K. v. 23 © bags ;” Is. iii. 22, A. V. 'crisping: 
pins.” The latter is supposed to refer to the lnng 
rouud form of the purse. 
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PotLtux; Metira; Rueciusa; SYRACUSE.) In 
Ulustration of the arrival here of the corn-ships 
we may refer to Seneca (jp. 77) and Suetonius 
( Octav. 98). 

The earlier name of Puteoli, when the lower 
part of Italy was Greck, was Dicsearchia; and this 
name continued to be used to a late period. Jose- 
phus uses it in two of the passages above referre?l 
to: in the third (Vit. c. 3) he speaks of himself 
(after the shipwreck which, like St. Paul, he had 
recently vone through) as S:agwOels els THY 
Aircatapxiav, hv TloriéAous *Itadol Kadovow, 
So Philo, in describing the curious interview which 
he and his fellow Jewish ambassadors had_ here 
with Caligula, uses the old name (Legat. ad Cuium, 
ii. 521). The word Puteoli was a true Roman 
name, and arose (whether @ pufeis or a putendo) 
from the strong mineral springs which are char- 
acteristic of the place. Its Roman history may be 
said to have begun with the Second Punic War. 
It rose continually into vreater importance, from 
the causes above mentioned. No part of the Cam- 
panian shore was more frequented. The associa- 
tions of Puteoli with historical personages are very 
numerous. Scipio sailed from hence to Spain. 
Cicero had a yilla (his “ Puteolanum’"’) in the 
neighborhood. Ulere Nero planned the murder of 
his mother. Vespasian gave to this city peculiar 
privileges, and here Hadrian was buried. In the 
5th century Puteoli was ravaged both by Alaric 
and Genseric, and it never afterwards recovered its 
former eminence. It is now a fourth-rate Italian 
town, still retaining the name of Pozzuoli. 

In connection with St. Paul's movements, we 
must notice its communications in Neru’s reign 
along the mainland with Rome. The coast-road 
leading northwards to Sinnessa was not made till 
the reiun of Domitian: but there was a cross-road 
leading to Capua, and there joining the Appian 
Way. [Arrit Forum; Puree TAVEKNS.] The 
remains of this road may be traced at intervals; 
and thus the Apostle’s route can be followed almost 
step by step. We should also notice the faet that 
there were Jewish residents at Puteoli. We might 
be sure of this from its mereantile importance; 
but we are positively informed of it by Josephts 
(Alné. xvii. 12, § 1) in his account of the visit of 
the pretended Herod-Alexander to Augustus; and 
the circumstance shows how natural it was that 
the Apostle should find Christian “ brethren ’’ there 
immediately on Janding. 

The remains of Puteoli are considerable. The 
aqueduct, the reservoirs, portions (probably) of 
baths, the great amphitheatre, the building called 
the ‘Temple of Serapis, which affords very curious 
indications of ehanyes of level in the soil, are all 
well worthy of notice. But our chief interest here 
is concentrated on the ruins of the ancient mole, 
which is formed of the conerete called Pozzolana, 
and sixteen of the piers of which still remain. No 
Roman harbor has left so solid a memorial of itself 
as this one at which St. Paul landed in Italy. 

J. 8S. HM. 


PU’/TIEL (Darras [afflicted of God, Ges.]: 
buuTtinA: Phuticl). One of the daughters of Pu- 
tiel was wife of KEleazar the son of Aaron, and 
mother of Phinehas (Itx. vi. 25). Though he does 
not appear again in the Bible records, Putiel has 
some celebrity in more modern Jewish traditions. 
They identify him with Jethro the Midianite, “who 
fatted the calves for idolatrous worship”? (Targum 
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Pseudojon. on Ex. vi. 25; Gemara of Sota Ly 
Wagenseil, viii. § 6). What are the grounds for 
the tradition or for such an accusation against 
Jethro is not obvious. G. 


PYGARG (}W9, dishén: wt-yapyos: pyg- 
argus) occurs only (Deut. xiv. 5) in the list of clean 
animals as the rendering of the Heb. dishdn, the 
name apparently of some species of antelope, though 
it is by no means easy to identify it. The Greek 
mtryapyos denotes an animal with a ‘white rump,” 
and is used by Herodotus (iv. 192) as the name of 
some Libyan deer or antelope. Elian (vii. 19) 
also mentions the wi-yapyos, but gives no more 
than the name; comp. also Juvenal (Saé. xi. 138). 
It is usual to identify the pygarg of the Greek 
and Latin writers with the addazx of North Africa, 
Nubia, ete. (Addax nasomaculatus); but we cannot 
regard this point as satisfactorily settled. In the 
first place, this antelope does not present at all the 
required characteristic implied by its name; and, 
in the second, there is much reason for believing, 
with Riippell (Atlas zu der Reise im Nord. Afrik, 
p. 21), and Hamilton Smith (Griffith's Cuvier's 
Anim, King. iv. 198), that the Addaz is identical 
with the Strepsiceros of Pliny (MN. Hf. xi. 37), 
which animal, it must be observed, the Roman 
naturalist distinguishes from the pygargus (viii. 
53). Indeed we may regard the identity of the 
Adduz and Pliny’s Strepsiceros as established ; for 
when this species was, after many years, at length 
rediscovered by Hemprich and Riippell. it was 
found to be called by the Arabic name of akas or 
adags, the very name which Pliny gives as the local 
one of his Strepsiceros. The pygargus, therefore, 
must be sought for in some animal different from 
the addax. There are several antelopes which have 
the characteristic white croup required; many of 
which, however, are inhabitants of South Africa, 
such as the Spring-bok (Antidurcas euchore) and 
the Bonte-bok (2amalis pygarga). We are in- 
clined to consider the ri-yapyos, OF pygargua, as 
a generic name to denote any of the white-rumped 
antelopes of North Africa, Syria, etc., such as the 
Ariel gazelle (:ntilope Arabica, Hemprich), the 
Isabella gazelle (Gazella Isabellina); perhaps too 
the mohr, both of Abyssinia (G. Soemmeringii) 
and of Western Africa (G. Afohr), may be included 
under the term. Whether, however, the LXX. 
and Vulg. are correct in their interpretation of 
dishén is another question; but there is no col- 
lateral evidence of any kind beyond the authority 
of the two most important versions to aid us in 
our investigation of this word, of which various 
etymolovies have been given from which nothing 
definite can be learnt. W. H. 


* PYR’RHUS (Mupfos, red-haired: Pyr- 
rhus), father of Sopater, one of Paul’s company on 
his journey from Greece to Asia (Acta xx. 4). 
The name in that passage is undoubtedly genuine, 
being found in the best copies of the text, though 
omitted in the fextus receptus, and hence also in 
the A. V. The father was no doubt a Berean as 
well as the son, but whether he was a Christian or 
not is uncertain, unless,as some suppose. Sopater 
and Sosipater (Rom. xvi. 21) were forms of the same 
name, and belonged in this history to the same per- 
son. In the latter case he was at Corinth when 
Paul wrote to the Church at Rome. The mention 
of the father serves to distinguish this Sopater from 
others of the same name. The same usage exists 
in modern Greek. H. 
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'with a very few words. The expression in Ps 

Q Ixxviii. 27 of «feathered fowl’? (FJD *)1Y), which 

F ‘is used in reference to the séliv, clearly denotes 


; 4 ; - some bird, and Ludolf quite fails to prove that it 
QUAILS (2b, sélav ; but a pert v7, may include winged insects; again there is not a 
slaiv: dpruyountpa: colurnix). Various opinions shadow of evidence to support the opinion that 
have been held as to the nature of the food denoted | s¢/¢y ean signify any “locust,” this term being 
by the Heb. sélav, which on two distinct occasions | ysed in the ‘Reales and the counate lancuages to de- 
was supplied to the Israelites in the wilderness; see, jote a “ quail.” As to any species of “flying-fish,” 
Ex. xvi. 13, ou which occasion the people were | whether belonging to the genus Dactylopterus, or 
between Sin and Sinai; and Num. xi. 31, 82, to that of /vocefus, being intended, it will be 
when at the station named, in consequence of the enouch to state that flying-fish are quite un- 
judgment which befell them, Kibroth-hattaavab. | ajje “to sustain their flight above a few hundred 
Chat the Hebrew word is correctly rendered “ quails,” | yards at the most, and never could have been 
is we think beyond a shadow of doubt, notwith-| taken in the Red Sea in numbers sufficient to sup- 
standing the different interpretations which have! y)y the Israelitish host. ‘The interpretation of 
been assigned to it by several writers of eminence. | sé/4) by “wild geese,’ or “ wild cranes,” or any 
Ludolf, for instance, an author of high repute, | « wild fowl,” is a gratuitous assumption, without a 
has endeavored to show that the selav were locusts ; particle of evidence in its favor. The Casarca, 
see his Dissertatio de Locustis, cum Diatriba, ete.,| with which Mr. Forster identifies the sé/dv, is the 
Franc. ad Moen. 1694. His opinion has been fully] ¢. putilla, a bird about the size of a mallard, 
advocated and adopted by Patrick (Comment. 01) which can by no means answer the supposed requi- 
Nun. xi. 31, 32); the Jews in Arabia also, a8 We | site of standing three feet high from the ground. 
learn from Niebuhr (Beschreib. von Arab. p. 172), | «& The large red-leeged cranes,’ of which Professor 
“are convinced that the birds which the Israelites) stanley speaks, are evidently white storks (Ciconia 
ate in such numbers were only clouds of locusts. | @/ju), and would fulfill the condition as to height; 
and they laugh at those translators who suppose | jut the flesh is so nauseous that no Israelite could 


that they found quails where quails were never} jaye done more than have tasted it. With respect 
seen.” Rudbeck (/ehthyol. Bibl. Spec. i.) has ar- 


gued in favor of the sélav meaning “ flying-fish,”’ 
some species of the genus /aucetus ; Michaelis at one 
time held the same opinion, but afterwards prop- 
erly abandoned it (see Rosenmiiller, Not. ad Bo- 
chart. //ieroz. ii. 549). A late writer, Uhrenberg 
(Geograph. Zeit. ix. 86), from having observed a 
number of “flying-fish ’? (gurnards, of the genus 
Trigla of Oken, Dactylopterus of modern icthyolo- 
gists) lying dead on the shore near Elim, believed 
that this was the food of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness, and named the fish “ Trigla [sraelitarum.” 
Hermann von der Hardt supposed that the locust 
bird (Pastor Roscus), was intended by sélav; and 
recently Mr. Morster (Voice of Israel, p. 98) has 
advanced an opinion that “red geese ’’ of the genus 
Casarca are to be understood by the Hebrew term ; 
a similar explanation has been suggested by Stan- 
ley (S. gf P. p. 82) and adopted by Tennent (Cey- 
lon, i. 487, note): this is apparently an old conceit, | to the Pterocles alchata, neither it nor indeed 
for Patrick (Numb. xxi. 31) alludes to such an ex-| any other species of the genus can square with the 
planation, but we have been unable to trace it to) Scriptural account of the sélav; the sand-grouse are 
its origin. Some writers, while they hold that the | birds of strong wing and of unwearied flight, and 
original word denotes “quails,’? are of opinion | never could have been captured in any numbers 
that a species of sand-grouse (Plerocles alchata),| by the Israelitish multitudes. We much question, 
frequent in the Bible-lands, is also included under | moreover, whether the people would have eaten to ex- 
the term; see Winer (Bibl. Realwért. ii. 772):| cess — for so much the expression translated fully 
Rosenmiiller (Not. ad Iieroz. ii. 649); Faber | satisfied’ (Ps. Ixxviii. 29) implies — of the flesh of 
(ad Harmer, ii. 442); Gesenius (7'hes. 8. v-| this bird, for according to the testimony of tray- 


s>tr). . ’ . ellers, from Dr. Russell (//ist. of) Aleppo, ii. 194, 
ith TOR abr yue aston caeaesenpiainenn 2d ed.) down to observers of to-day, the flesh of 


authority for believing that the Kata (sand-grouse) | 0.4 crouse is hard and tasteless. It is crear 
is denoted: this traveller, however, was rather in- i Org ea cl bas : a cee 
clined to believe, with some of the writers named romarer, thal the: atie.ck the Pontapeno a stheig 

: 5 105th Psalm denotes the common “ quail’? (Cotur- 


above, that ‘locusts,’ and not birds, are to be], - deitts . 
understood (p. 443); and it is difficult to make nix dactylisonans) and no bird. In the first place, 


put what he means by J'etrao Israelitarum. Lin-| the Hebrew word yey is unquestionably iden- 
neus supposed he intended by it the common | ,; : ; ‘ ; aay 
“quail:’’ in one paragraph he states that the tical with the Arabic sald (sh), a “quail. 

Arabians call a bird “of a grayish color and less| According to Schultens (Orig. //eb. i. 231) the 


than our partridge,”’ by the nz f Katta. He Sig: P 
adds « pee “ee ati ts ‘ie "Dy pai Heb. yop is derived from an Arabic root ‘to be 
des alchata. fat;’? the round, plump form of a quail is emi: 


The view taken by Ludolf may be dismissed | nently suitable to this etymology; indeed, its fat- - 








Pterocles alcaata. 
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ness is proverbial. The objections which have been 
urged by Patrick and others against “ quails” being 
intended are very easily refuted. The expression, 
“as if it were two cubits (high) upon the face of the 
earth ** (Num. xi. 31) is explained by the LXX., by 
the Vulg., and by Josephus (And. iii. 1, §5), to refer 
to the height at which quails flew above the ground, 
in their exhausted condition from their long flight. 
As to the enormous quantities which the least suc- 


cessful Israelite is said to have taken, namely, “ ten 


homers,’’ in the space of a night and two days, 
there is every reason for believing that the “ho- 
mers ’’ here spoken of do not denote strictly the meas- 
ure of that name, but simply “a heap:” this is 


the explanation given by Onkelos and the Arabic 
versions of Saadias and Erpenius, in Num. xi. 31. 


N 


(—— 
Sxl 





Coturnix vulgaris. 


The quail migrates in immense numbers; see 
Pliny (//. N. x. 23), and ‘Tournefort (Voyage, i. 
329), who says that all the islands of the Archi- 
pelago at certain seasons of the year are covered 
with these birds. Col. Sykes states that such 
quantities were once caught in Capri, near Naples, 
as to have afforded the bishop no small share of 
his revenue, and that in consequence he has been 
called Bishop of Quails. The same writer men- 
tions also (TJrans. Zodl. Soe. ii.) that 160,000 
quails have been netted in one season on this little 
island; according to Temminck 100,000 have been 
taken near Nettuno, in one day. The Israelites 
would have had little difficulty in capturing large 
quantities of these birds, as they are known to 
arrive at places sometimes so completely exhausted 
by their flight as to be readily taken, not in nets 
only, but by the hand. See Diod. Sic. (i. 82, 
ed. Dindorf); Prosper Alpinus (Jterum de qypt. 
iv. 1); Josephus (Ant. iii, 1, § 5). Sykes (d. ¢.) 
says “they arrive in spring on the shores of Prov- 





a * In the northern parts of Persia and Armenia, 
according to Morier, quails are taken in great abun- 
dance, and with great case, with the simplest possible 
machinery. The men stick two poles in their gir- 
dles, on which poles they so stretch a coat or pair 
of trousers, that the sleeves or the legs shall project 
like the horns of a beast. Thus disguised, they prowl 
about the fields with a hand-net, and the quails, 
simply supposing the strange object to be a horned 
beast, and therefore harmless to them, allow him to 
approach till he throws the net over them. Rude 
ss such a contrivance seems, the Persians catch them 
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ence so fatigued that for the first few days they 
allow themselves to be taken by the hand.’ 
The Israelites ‘spread the quails round about the 
camp;"’ this was for the purpose of drying them. 
The Egyptians similarly p these birds; sea 
Herodotus (ii. 77), and Maillet (Leétres sur 
l Egypte, ix. 21, iv. 130). The expression “quails 
from the sea,’’ Num. xi. 31, must not be restricted 
to denote that the birds came from the sea as 
their starting-point, but it must be taken to show 
the direction from which they were coming; the 
quails were, at the time of the event narrated in 
the sacred writings, on their spring journey of 
niigration northwards, an interesting proof, as Col, 
Sykes has remarked, of the perpetuation of an in- 
stinct through some 3300 years; the flight which 
fed the multitudes at Kibroth-hattaavah might 
have started from Southern Egypt and crossed the 
| Red Sea near Ras Mohammed, and so up the Gulf 
of Akabah into Arabia Petraa. It is interesting 
to note the time specified; “it was at even” that 
they began to arrive; and they no doubt continued 
to come all the night. Many observers have re- 
corded that the quail migrates by night, though this 
is denied by Col. Montagu (Ornithol. Dict. art 
“ Quail’’).” The flesh of the quail, though of an 
agreeable quality, is said by some writers to be 
heating, and it is supposed by some that the deaths 
that occurred from eating the food in the wilder- 
ness resulted partly from these birds feeding on 
hellebore (Pliny, #7. N. x. 23) and other poisonous 
plants; see Winer, Bib. Realwb. ii. 773; bat this 
is exceedingly improbable, although the immoder- 
ate gratification of the appetite for the space of a 
whole month (Num. xi. 20) on such food, in a hot 
climate, and in the case of a people who at the time 
of the wanderings rarely tasted flesh, might have 
induced dangerous symptoms. ‘The plague” 
seems to have been directly sent upon the people 
by God as a punishment for their murmuring, 
and perhaps is not, even in a subordinate sense to 
be attributed to natural causes. 

The quail (Coturnix dactylisonans), the only 
species of the genus known to migrate, has a very 
wide geographical range, being found in China, 
India, the Cape of Good Hope and England, and, 
according to ‘l'emminck, in Japan. See Col. Sykes’s 
paper on “ The Quails and Hemipodii of India” * 
(Trans. of Zodl. Soe. ii.). 

The Optuyountpa of the LA. should not be 
passed over without a brief notice. It is not easy 
to determine what bird is intended by this term as 
used by Aristotle and Pliny (ortygometra); accord- 
ing to the account given of this bird by the Greek 
and Latin writers on Natural History just men- 
tioned, the ortyyometra precedes the quail in its 
migrations, and acts as a sort of leader to the 
flight. Some ornithologists, as Belon and Flem- 
ing ( Brit. Anim. p. 98) have assigned this term 
to the  Landrail” (Crex pratensis), the Roi des 





thus with astonishing rapidity (Second Journey, P.- 
348, as quoted by P. H. Gosse in Fairbairn’s Jmperial 
Bible Dict. ii. 741). For other modes of capturing 
these birds still practiced in the East, see Wood's 
Bible Animals (Lond. 1869), pp. 485, 436. A. 

>On two successive years I observed enormous 
flights of quails on the N. coast of Algeria, which ar- 
rived from the South in the night, and were at day- 
break in such numbers through the plains, that 
scores of sportsmen had only to shoot as fast as they 
could reload’? (H. B. Tristram). 
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Cailles of the French, Re di Quaglie of the Ital- 
jans, and the Wachtel-Konig of the Germans, but 


with what reason we are unalile to say; probably 
the LXX. use the term as a synonym of dprué, 
or to express the good condition in which the birds 
were, for Hesychius explains dpruyoustpa by 
UpruE smeppeyédys, t. c. “a quail of large size.” 

Thus, in point of etymology, zodlogy, history, 
and the authority of almost all the important old 


versions, we have as complete a chain of evidence 
in proof of the quail being the true representative 


of the séldv as can possibly be required. W. H. 


* QUARRIES, THE (O")°D: and rav 


yAurrayv: ubi erant wlola) are mentioned in Jude. 


iti. 19, 26 (A. V.), as a place well known near Gil- 


gal. Ehud, after having brought his present to Eg- 
jon, king of Moab, went with his attendants on 
their return as far as these “quarries” (A. V.), 


and then ‘turned again from them,’’ and went 


back to execute the meditated murder alone.  In- 
stead of “ quarries,” or “quarry,’’ the A. V. renders 


pesilim or pesel elsewhere (31 times in the singu- 


lar and 21 times in the plural, and also, Judg. iii. 


19, in the margin) by ‘‘graven”’ or “carved im- 


ages.’ It is certainly unsafe, in view of such a 
usage, to admit an exceptional meaning in this place. 
See against that supposition especially Bachmann, 
Das Buch der Richter, p. 208 fF. (1868). A few 
make the word a proper name, Pesilim, with refer- 
ence to some ancient idolatry there, though no 
longer practiced in Ehud's time. 

Professor Cassel, éichter u. Ruth, p. 37, in 
Lange's Bibelwerk (1865), suggests another expla- 


nation. He understands that the ovdyon were 


landmarks (consisting of pillars or heaps of stone, 
orjaat) Which marked the boundary between the 
territory of the Moabites on the west of the Jordan 
(held by them as conquerors at that time) and that 
of the Hebrews; and that it was from these stone 
heaps or pillars that Ehud turned back after part- 
ing with his servants. Pesilin, in this sense, 
would be nearly allied to that of ‘ images,”’ idol- 
gods (comp. Deut. vii. 25 and Isa. xlii. 8), since 
boundaries (lapides sacri, termini) were regarded 
as properly inviolate, consecrated. ‘To the heathen 
they were hardly less than objects of religious ven- 
eration. 
them with reference to the feelings of their foreign 
oppressors, though we need not altogether acquit 
the Hebrews of a similar superstition. First sanc- 
tions “ quarries,’ but as ‘Targumic rather than 
Ilebrew. H. 
QUARTUS (Kovapros [Lat. fourth]: Quar- 
tus), a Christian of Corinth, whose salutations St. 
Paul sends to the brethren at Rome (Rom. xvi. 23). 
There is the usual tradition that he was one of the 
Seventy disciples; and it is also said that he ulti- 
mately became Bishop of Berytus (Tillemont, i. 
334).4 I. H—s. 


QUATERNION (rerpddiov: quaternio), a 
military term, signifying a guard of four soldiers, 
two of whom were attached to the person of a pris- 
oner, while the other two kept watch outside the 
Joor of his cell (Vegetius, De Re mil. iii. 8; Polyb. 
vi. 33, § 7). Peter was delivered over to four such 


pr SS 


a * In the Greek it is Quartus — the brother” 
(not indefinite, A. V.), which implies that he was well 
known to the Roman Christians. 


The Hebrews would naturally speak of 
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bodies of four (Acts xii. 4), each of which took 
charge of him for a single watch of the night. 
W. L. B. 

* Of the quaternion on guard at a given time, 
two may have watched at the door of the cell, and 
two at the gate which opened into the city. Peter, 
in making his escape, “ passed through’ (eA@etv) 4 
first and a second watch (@vAakh), Which suggests 
the idea of more than one sentinel at each post. 
Walch thinks that the two soldiers to whom Veter 
was bound in the prison (ver. 6) did not belong to 
the quaternion, inasmuch as the security of Peter 
might not require them to be changed during the 
night like the others. On these details, and the 
archeology of the subject generally, see especially 
Waleh, De vinculis Petri, in his Dissertt. ad Acta 
Apost. pp. 147-190. H. 


QUEEN (713919; 97W; TTDI). Of the 
three Hebrew terms cited as the equivalents of 
queen”? in the A. V., the first alone is applied to 
a queen-reynant; the first and second equally toa 
queen-consort, without, however, implying the dig- 
nity which in European nations attaches to that 
position; and the third to the queen-mother, to 
whom that dignity is transferred in oriental courts. 
The etymological force of the words accords with 
their application. .Jaledh is the feminine of me- 
lech, “king;"’ it is applied in its first sense to the 
queen of Sheba (1 K. x. 1), and in its second to 
the wives of the first rank, as distinguished from 
the concubines, in a royal harem ([sth. i. 9 ff, vii. 
1 ff.; Cant. vi. 8): the term “ princesses ’’ is sim- 
ilarly used in 1 K. xi. 38. Shéydal simply means 
« wife; ’’ it is applied to Solomon's bride (Ps. xlv. 
9), and to the wives of the first rank in the harems 
of the Chaldee and Persian monarchs (Dan. yv. 2, 3; 
Neh. ii. 6G). Gébirah, on the other hand, is expres- 
sive of authority; it means “ powerful’? or “ mis- 
tress.”’ It would therefore be applied to the female 
who exercised the highest authority, and this, in an 
oriental household, is not the wife but the mother 
of the master. Strange as such an arrangement at 
first sight appears, it is one of the inevitable results 
of polygamy: the number of the wives, their social 
position previous to marriage, and the precarious- 
ness of their hold on the atlections of their lord, 
combine to annihilate their influence, which is trans- 
ferred to the mother as being the only female who 
ocenpies a fixed and dignified position. fence the 
application of the term gébirdh to the queen-mother, 
the extent of whose influence is well illustrated by 
the narrative of the interview of Solomon and Bath- 
sheba, as given in 1 K. ii. 19 ff’ The term is ap- 
plied to Maachah, Asa‘'s mother, who was deposed 
trom her dignity in consequence of her idolatry (1 
K. xv. 13; 2 Chr. xv. 16); to Jezebel as contrasted 
with Joram (2 K. x. 13, “the children of the king, 
and the children of the queen ’’); and to the mother 
of Jehoiachin or Jeconiah (Jer. xiii. 18; comp. 2 K. 
xxiv. 12; Jer. xxix. 2). In 1 K. xi. 19, the text 
probably requires emendation, the reading followed 


in the LXX., maa, ‘the elder,’’ according 
better with the context. W. L. B. 
QUEEN OF HEAVEN. In Jer. vii. 18, 
xliv. 17, 18, 19, 25, the Heb. DWT OD 
méleceth hashshamayim, is thus rendered in the 


A. V. Inthe margin is given “ frame or work- 
manship of heaven,"’ for in twenty of Kennicott’s 


MSS. the reading is MN, méleceth, of which 
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this is the translation, and the same is the case in 
fourteen MSS. of Jer. xliv. 18, and in thirteen of 
Jer. xliv. 19. The latter reading is followed by the 
LXX. and Peshito Syriac in Jer. vii. 18, but in all 
the other passages the received text is adopted, as 
by the Vulvate in every instance. Kimchi says: 


shay 
Cad 


6S is wanting, and it is as if SVDN O'S, ‘ work- 
manship of heaven,’ ¢. e, the stars; and some inter- 
pret ‘the queen of heaven,’ t. e. a great star which 
is in the heavens.’ Rashi is in favor of the latter; 
and the ‘Targum renders throughout “the star of 
heaven." Kircher was in favor of sume constella- 
tion, the Pleiades or Hyades. It is generally be- 
lieved that the + queen of heaven"? is the muon 
(comp. “siderum regina,’ Hlor. Cari. Sec. 35, 
and “regina caeli,’’ Apul. Vet. xi. 657), wor- 
shipped as Ashtaroth or Astarte, to whom the Ile- 
brew women offered cakes in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem. Hitzig (Ver Proph. Jerempa, p. 64) says the 
Hebrews gave this title to the Exyptian Neith, 
whose name in the form ‘Ta-nith, with the gyp- 
tian article, appears with that of Baal Hamman, 
on four Carthaginian inseriptions. It is little to 
the purpose to inquire by what other names this 
yoddess was known among the Pheenician colonists: 
the Hebrews, in the time of Jeremiah, appear not 
to have civen her any special title. The Babylo- 
niin Venus, according to Harpoeration (quoted by 
Selden, de Dis Syris, svut. 2, cap. 6, p. 220, ed. 
1617), was also styled «the queen of heaven.”’?) Mr. 
Lavard identifies Hera, “the second deity mentioned 
by Diodorus, with Astarte, Mylitta, or Venus,”’ and 
with the © «queen of heaven,’ frequently mentioned 
in the sacred volumes... . . The planet which 
bore her name was sacred to her, and in the Assyt- 
ian sculptures a star is placed upon her head. She 
was called Beltis, beeause she was the female form 
of the great divinity, or Baal; the two, there is 
reason to conjecture, having been originally but one, 
and androgyne. Her worship penetrated from As- 
syria into Asia Minor, where its Assyrian origin 
was recognized. In the rock tablets of Pterium she 
is represented, as in those of Assyria, standing erect 
on a lion, and crowned with a tower or mural cor- 
onet; whieh, we learn from Lucian, was peculiar to 
the Semitic figure of the goddess, This may have 
been a modification of the high cap of the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs. To the Shemites she was known under 
the names of <Astarte, Ashtaroth, Mylitta, and 
Alitta, according to the various dialects of the na- 
tious amongst which her worship prevailed (.Ven- 
eveh, ii, 454, 456, 457). It is so dithicult to sepa- 
rate the worship of the moon-goddess from that of 
the planet Venus in the Assyrian mythology when 
introduced amony the western nations, that the two 
are frequently confused. Movers believes that Ash- 
toreth was originally the moon-goddess, while ac- 
cording to Rawlinson (//erod, i. 521) /shtar is the 
Babylonian Venus, one of whose titles in the Sar- 
danapalus inscriptions is “ the mistress of heaven 
and earth.” 

With the cakes (DYDD, cavvdnim: yavaves) 
which were offered in her honor, with incense and 
libations, Selden compares the mirupa (A. VY. 
“bran "') of Ep. of Jer. £3, which were burnt by 
ehe women who sat by the wayside near the idola- 
trous temples for the purposes of prostitution. 
These wirupa were offered in sacrifice to Hecate, 
while invoking her aid for success in love (Theocr. 


¥. 83). The Targum gives JWVIID, cardiitin, 





QUIVER 


which elsewhere appears to ve the Greek yerpiBe- 
+és, a sleeved tunic. Rashi says the cakes had the 
image of the god stamped upon them, and Theodo- 
ret that they contained pine-cones and raisins. 

W. A. W. 


* QUEEN OF THE SOUTH (Luke xi 
31). [SHEBA.] 

* QUICK (from A.-S. cwic or cwac) = living, 
alive, Ley. xiii. 10; Num. xvi. 30; Ps. lv. 15, exxiv. 
3; Acts x. 42; 2 Tim. iv. 1; Heb. iv. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 
5. 


* QUICKEN = to make alive (A.-S. cwic- 
ian), Ps. exix. 50; 1 Cor. xv. 86; Eph. ii. 1, ete. 
(Quick.] H. 

QUICKSANDS, THE (% Xvpris: Syrtis), 
more properly THE SyRTis (Acts xxvii. 17), the 
broad and deep bight on the North African coast 
between Carthage and Cyrene. The name is derived 
from Sert, an Arabic word for a desert. For two 
reasons this region was an object of peculiar dread 
to the ancient navigators of the Mediterranean, 
partly because of the drifting sands and the heat 
along the shore itself, but chiefly because of the 
shallows and the uncertain currents of water in the 
bay. Josephus, who was himself once wrecked in 
this part of the Mediterranean, makes Agrippa say 
(B. J. ii. 16, § 4), poBepal nal rots dxovoves Lip- 
vets. So notorious were these dangers, that they 
became a commonplace with the poets (see Hor. 
Od. i. 22, 5; Ov. Fast. iv. 499; Virgil, én. i. 
111; Tibull. iii. 4, 91; Lucan, Phars. ix. 431). 
It is most to our purpose here, however, to refer to 
Apollonius Rhodius, who was familiar with all the 
notions of the Alexandrian sailors. In the 4th 
book of his Argonaut. 1232-1237, he supplies illus - 
trations of the passage before us, in more respects 
than one — in the sudden violence (dvaprd-y8nv> 
of the terrible north wind (6A0) Bopéao OveAAag), 
in its long duration (évyéa mdoas Nuxras duos 
xal té00a dep’ juara), and in the terror which 
the sailors felt of being driven into the Syrtis 
(TIpompd par’ e500: upriv, 80’ obnérs vdoros 
érlacgw Nnual wéAe). [See CLaAuDA and Eo- 
ROCLYDON.}] There were properly two Syrtes, the 
eastern or larger, now called the Gulf of Sidra, 
and the western or smaller, now the Gulf of Cabes. 
It is the former to which our attention is directed 
in this passage of the Acts. The ship was caught 
by a northeasterly gale on the south coast of 
CRETE, near Mount Ida, and was driven to the 
island of Clauda. This line of drift, continued, 
would strike the greater Syrtis: whence the natu- 
ral apprehension of the sailors. [Snrp.] The best 
modern account of this part of the African coast is 
that which is given (in his Afemotr on the Medi- 
terranean, pp. 87-91, 186-190) by Admiral Smyth, 
who was himself the first to survey this bay thor- 
oughly, and to divest it of many of its ine. 

. S. H. 


QUIN’TUS MEMWM’IUS, 2 Mace. xi. 34. 
[See Manuius, T. vol. ii. p. 1779 6.) 


* QUIRIN‘IUS. ([Cyrentvs.] 

* QUIT, in the sense of acquit: “ Quit your 
selves like men” (1 Sam. iv. 9); and, ‘Quit you 
like men" (1 Cor. xvi. 13). H. 

QUIVER. Two distinct Hebrew terms are 
represented by this word in the A. V. 


(1) son, thélt, This occurs only in Gen. xxvit 
3: “Take thy weapons (lit. “thy things’’), tay 
























































QUIVER 


giver and thy bow.” It is derived (by Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1504, and Fiirst, Handw6. ii. 528) from a 
root which has the force of hanging. The passage 
itself affords no clew to its meaning. It may there- 
fore signify either a quiver, or a suspended weapon 





Assyrian Warrior with Quiver. 


— for instance, such a sword as in our own lan- 
guage was formerly called a “ hanger.”’ Between 
these two significations the interpreters are divided. 
The LXX., Vulgate, and T'argum Pseudojon. adhere 
to the former; Onkelos, the Peshito and Arabic Ver- 
sious, to the latter. 


(2.) TIEWR, ashpah. The root of this word is 
uncertain (Gesenius, Z/cs. p. 161). From two of its 





Assyrian Chariot with Quiver. 


occurrences its force would seem to be that of con- 
aining or concealing (Ps. cxxvii. 5; Is. xlix. 2). 
It is connected with arrows only in Lam. iii. 13. 
Ita other occurrences are Job xxxix. 23, Is. xxii. 6, 
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late it by “quiver”? (papérpa), with two excep 
tions, Job xxxix. 23, and Ps. cxxvii. 5, in the for- 
mer of which they render it by * bow,’’ in the latter 
by émiOupla. 

As to the thing itself, there is nothing in the 
Bible to indicate either its form or material, or in 
what way it was carried. The quivers of the As- 
syrians are rarely shown in the sculptures. When 
they do appear they are worn at the back, with the 
top between the shoulders of the wearer, or hung 
at the side of the chariot. 

The Egyptian warriors, on the other hand, wore 
them slung nearly horizontal, drawing out the 
arrows from beneath the arm (Wilkinson, Popular 
Account, i. 354). The quiver was about + inches 
diameter, supported by a belt passing over the 
shoulder and across the breast to the opposite side. 
When not in actual use, it was shifted behind. 

The English word “quiver” is a variation of 
“ cover’? —from the French couwvri; and there- 
fore answers to the second of the two Hebrew 
words. G. 


* QUOTATIONS FROM THE 0O.T. IN 
THE NEW. [OLD TresTAMENT, iii.] 


R, 


RA’/AMAH (TM3PD [trembling, and mane 
of a horse): ‘Peyua, [ Alex. Peyxua, | Gen. x. 7; 
Paupd, [ Vat. Papa, Alex. Payua, | Itz. xxvii. 22: 
[NOYT: Peyud, 1 Chr. i. 9:] Regma, Reema). 
A son of Cush, and father of the Cushite Sheba 
and Dedan. The tribe of Raamah became after- 
wards renowned as traders; in Izekiel's Jamenta- 
tion for Tyre it is written, ‘The merchants of 
Sheba and Raamah, they [were] thy merchants; 
they occupied in thy fairs with chief of all the 
spices, and with all precious stones and gold” 
(xxvii. 22). The general question of the identity, 
by intermarriage, etc., of the Cushite Sheba and 
Dedan with the Keturahites of the same names is 
discussed, and the 27th chapter of lzekiel ex- 
amined, in art. DeEDAN. Of the settlement of 
Raamah on the shores of the Versian Gulf there 
are several indications. Traces of Dedan are very 
faint; but Raamah seems to be recovered, through 
the LXX. reading of Gen. x. 7, in the ‘Peyud of 
Ptol. vi. 7, and ‘PHyya of Steph. Byzant. Of 
Sheba, the other son of Raamah, the writer has 


of 

found a trace in a ruined city so named (Lic, 
Sheba) on the island of Awl (Marasid, s. v.), be- 
longing to the province of Arabia called E1-Bahreyn 
on the shores of the gulf. [Suxesa.}] This iden- 
tification strengthens that of Raamah with ‘Peyua, 
and the establishment of these Cushite settlements 
on the Persian Gulf is of course important to the 
theory of the identity of these Cushite and Ketu- 
rahite tribes: but, besides etymological grounds, 
there are the strong reasons stated in DEDAN for 
holding that the Cushites colonized that region, 
and for connecting them commercially with Pales- 
tine by the great desert route. 

The town mentioned by Niebuhr called Reymeh 


(& =)? Descr. de l Arabie) cannot, on etymological 


grounds, be connected with Raamah, as it wants an 


und Jer. v. 16. In each of these the LXX. trans- ! equivalent for the Y 5 norcan we suppose that it is 
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to be protably traced three days’ journey from San‘a! kinsmen the Israelites had no quarrel, and Rabbath- 


[Uzat], the capital of the Yemen. EK. 8S. P. 

RAAMIVAH (TTNSPT: ‘PeeApa } [Vat. 
Naamia, 2. wm. Naewiai] FA. 8aemia: Macmias). 
One of the chiefs who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. vii. 7). In Ezr. ii. 2 he is called REELALAH, 
and the Greek equivalent of the name in the LAX. 
of Nehemiah appears to have arisen from a confusion 
of the two readings, unless, as Burrington (Geneal. 
ii. U8) suggests, ‘PeeAua is an error of the copyist 
for PeeAaia, the uncial letters At having been mis- 
taken for M. Un 1 Esdr. vy. 8 the name appears as 
Rensalas. 

RAAM SES, Fx. i. 11. [RaMeEseEs.] 


RAB’BAH. The name of several ancient 
places, both east and west of the Jordan. The 
root is rab, meaning © mnuititude,’” and thence 
& greatness,’ of size or importance @ (Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1254; First, Handed. ii. 347). ‘The word 
survives in Arabic as a common appellative, and is 
also in use as the name of places —e. gr. abba 
on the east of the Dead Sea, Rabbah, a temple in 
the tribe of Medshidj (Freytag, ii. 107 a); and 
perhaps also Rabat in Morocco. 


1. (1127: >'PaBpad, ‘PaBde, 4 ‘PaBBa: 
[Rom. ’Apdd, Josh. xiii, 25 (so Vat.); ‘PaBBa, 
1 Chr. xx. 13 4 wéAts Tod "Apmdyv, Itz. xxv. 5 
(so Vat. Alex.); elsewhere ‘PaBBaé: — Vat. in 1 
Chr. xvii. 27, PaBa@; 1 Chr. xx. 1, PaBBay, 
PaBBa; .m. i. 14, PaBBa (so Alex.); Josh. and 
Kz. as above; elsewhere PaBBad: — Alex. in Josh. 
xiii. 25, Am. i. 14, PaBBa; 2 Sam. xii. 26, PaBad; 
I:z. as above; clsewhere PaBBad; — FA.) Jer. xlix. 
2, PaBad, ver. 3, PA. PeBBad:] Rubba, Rubbath.) 
A very strong place on the east of Jordan, which, 
when its name is first introduced in the sacred 
records, was the chief city of the Ammonites. In 
five passaves (Deut. iii. 11; 2 Sam. xii. 26, xvii. 
27; Jer. xlix. 2; Kz. xxi. 20) it is styled at length 
Rtabbath bence-Ammon, A.V. [in Deut. iii, 11, Ez. 
xxt. 20] Rabbath [elsewhere Rabbah] of the Am- 
monites, or, children of Ammon; but elsewhere 
(Josh. xxiii, 256: 2 Sam. xi. 1, xii, 27, 20; 1 Chr. 
xx. 13 Jer. xlix. 3; Iez. xxv. 5; Amos i. 14) 
simply RABBatt 

It appears in the sacred records as the single 
city of the Ammonites, at least no other bears any 
distinctive name, a fact which, as has been already 
remarked (vol. i. p. 84 5), contrasts strongly with 
the abundant details of the city life of the Moab- 
ites. 

Whether it was originally, as some conjecture, 
the [Am of which the Zuzim were dispossessed by 
Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 5), will probably remain 
forever a conjecture.¢ When first named, it is in 
the hands of the Ammonites, and is mentioned as 
containing the bed or sarcophayus of the giant Og 
(Deut. iii. 11), possibly the trophy of some success- 
ful war of the younger nation of Lot, and more 
recent settler in the country, against the more 
ancient Hephaim. With the people of Lot, their 

a Jt is hardly necessary to point out that the title 
Rabbi is directly derived from the same root. 

b In Deut, ili. 11 it is ry dxpq tay viey "Aupodv in 
voth MSS. In Josh. xiii. 25 the Vat. has "ApaBa 7 
tom Kata mpoowrov 'Apad, where the first and last 
words of the sentence seem to have changed places. 

¢ The statement of Eusebius (Onom. “ Aminan”’) 
that it was originally a city of the Rephaim, implies 
‘ha: it was the Ashteroth Karnaim of Gen. xiv. In 


of-the-children-of-Aminon remained to all appear- 
ance unmolested during the first period of the 
Israelite occupation. It was not included in the 
territory of the tribes east of Jordan; the border 
of Gad stops at “ Arver, which faces Kabbah” 
(Josh. xiii. 25). The attacks of the Bene-Ammon 
on Israel, however, brought these peaceful relations 
to an end. Saul must have had occupation enough 
on the west of Jordan in attacking and repelling 
the attacks of the Philistines and in pursuing David 
through the woods and ravines of Judah to prevent 
his crossing the river, unless on such special occa- 
sions as the relief of Jabesh. At any rate we never 
hear of his having penetrated so far in that diree- 
tion as Rabbah. But David's armies were often 
engaged against both Moab and Ammon. 


His first Ammonite campaiyn appears to have 
occurred early in his reign. A part of the army, 
under Abishai, was sent as far as Rabbah to keep 
the Ammonites in check (2 Sam. x. 10, 14), but 
the main force under Joab remained at Medeba 
(1 Chr. xix. 7). The following year was occupied 
in the great expedition by David in person against 
the Syrians at Helam, wherever that may have 
been (2 Sam. x. 15-19). After their defeat the 
Ammonite war was resumed, and this time Rabbah 
was made the main point of attack (xi. 1). Joab 
took the command, and was followed by the whole 
of the army. The expedition included Ephraim 
and Benjamin, as well as the king's own tribe (ver. 
11); the “king's slaves’? (vv. 1, 17, 24); prob- 
ably David's immediate body-guard, and the thirty- 
seven chief captains. Uriah was certainly there, 
and, if « not improbable Jewish tradition may be 
adopted, Ittai the Gittite was there also. [[tTar.] 
The ark accompanied the camp (ver. 11), the only 
time that we hear of its doing so, except that 
memorable battle with the Philistines, when its 
capture caused the death of the high-priest. David 
alone, to his cost, remained in Jerusalem. The 
country was wasted, and the roving Ammonites 
were driven with all their property (xii. 30) into 
their single stronghold, as the Bedouin Kenites 
were driven from their tents inside the walls of 
Jerusalem when Judah was overrun by the Chal- 
deans. [RkcnABITES.] The siege must have 
lasted nearly, if not quite, two years; since during 
its progress David formed his connection with 
Bathsheba, and the two children, that which died 
and Solomon, were successively born. The sallies 
of the Ammonites appear to have formed a main 
feature of the siege (2 Sam. xi. 17, &.). At the 
end of that time Joab succeeded in capturing a 
portion of the place—the ‘city of waters,’’ that 
is, the lower town, so called from its containing 
the perennial stream which rises in and still flows 
through it. The fact (which seems undoubted) 
that the source of the stream was within the lower 
city, explains its having held out for so long. It was 


also called the “royal city” (TIDN2IT WY), 
perhaps from its connection with Molech or Milcom 





agreement with this is the fact that it was in later 
times known as Astarte (Steph. Byz., quoted by Ritter, 
p. 1155). In this case the dual ending of Karnaim 
may point, as some havo conjectured in Jerushalaim, 
to the double nature of the city —a lower town and a 
citadel. 

d On a former occasion (Num. xxxi. 8) the “holy 
things’ only are specified ; an expression which hardly 
seems to include the ark. 
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—the “king ’’— more probably from its contain- 
ing tha palace of Hanun and Nahash. But the 
citadel, which rises abruptly on the north side of 
the lower town, a place of very great strength, still 
remained to be taken, and the honor of this cap- 
ture, Joab (with that devotion to David which 
runs like a bright thread through the dark web of 
his character) insists on reserving for the king. 
«¢T have fought,’’ writes he to his uncle, then living 
at ease in the harem at Jerusalem, in all the satis- 
faction of the birth of Solomon — “TI have fought 
against Rabbah, and have taken @ the city of waters; 
but the citadel still remains: now therefore gather 
the rest of the people together and come; put your- 
self at the head of the whole army, renew the 
assault against the citadel, take it, and thus finish 
the siege which I have carried so far,” and then 
he ends with a rough banter > — half jest, half 
earnest -— “lest I take the city and in future it go 
under my name.’”? The waters of the lower city 
once in the hands of the besiegers, the fate of the 
citadel was certain, for that fortress possessed in 
itself (as we learn from the invaluable notice of 
Josephus, Ant. vii. 7, § 5) but one well of limited 
supply, quite inadequate to the throng which 
crowded its walls. ‘The provisions also were at last 
exhausted, and shortly after David's arrival the 
fortress was taken, and its inmates, with a very 
great booty, and the idol of Molech, with all its 
costly adornments, fell into the hands of David. 
[Irrar1; Mo.rci. ] 

We are not told whether the city was demolished 
or whether David was satisfied with the slaughter 
of its inmates. In the time of Amos, two centuries 
aud a half later, it had again a ‘wall’ and 
‘¢ palaces,’’ and was still the sanctuary of Molech 
— “the king’? (Am. i. 14). So it was also at the 
date of the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlix. 
2, 3), when its dependent towns (“ daughters "’) 
are mentioned, and when it is named in such terms 
as imply that it was of equal importance with Jeru- 
salem (Ez. xxi. 20). At Rabbah, no doubt, Baalis, 
king of the Bene-Ammon (Jer. xl. 14), held such 
court as he could muster, and within its walls was 
plotted the attack of Ishmael which cost Gedaliah 
his life, and drove Jeremiah into Egypt. [[s1MAEL 
6, vol. ii. p. 1172 b.] The denunciations of the 
prophets just named may have been fulfilled, either 
at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, or five 
years afterwards, when the Assyrian armies over- 
ran the country east of Jordan on their road to 
Egypt (Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 7). See Jerome, on 
Amos i. 41. 

In the period between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Rabbath-Ammon appears to have been a 
place of much importance, and the scene of many 
contests. The natural advantages of position and 
water supply which had always distinguished it, 
still made it an important citadel by turns to each 
side, during the contentions which raged for so long 
over the whole of the district. It lay on the road 
between Heshbon and Bosra, and was the last place 
at which a stock of water could be obtained for the 
journey across the desert, while as it stood on the 
confines of the richer and more civilized country, it 
formed an important garrison station, for repelling 
the incursions of the wild tribes of the desert. 


@ The Vulgate alters the force of the whole passage 
by rendering this e¢ capienda est urbs aquarum, ‘ the 
eity of waters is about to be taken.’ But neither 
Hebrew nor LXX. will bear this interpretation. 
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From Ptolemy Philadelphus (B. c. 285-247) it re- 
ceived the name of Philadelphia (Jerome on Itz. 
xxv. 1), and the district either then or subsequently 
was called Philadelphene (Joseph. &. J. iti. 8, § 3), 
or Arabia Philadelphensis (piphanius, in Ritter, 
Syrien, p. 1155). In B. c. 218 it was taken from 
the then Ptolemy (Philopator) by Antiochus tbe 
Great, after a long and obstinate resistance from 
the besieged in the eitadel. A communication with 
the spring in the lower town had been made since 
(possibly in consequence of) David's siege, by a long 
secret subterranean passage, and had not this been 
discovered to Antiochus by a prisoner, the citadel 
might have been enabled to hold out (Polybius, v. 
17, in Ritter, Syrten, p. 1155). During the struggle 
between Antiochus the Pious (Sidetes), and Ptolemy 
the son-in-law of Simon Maccabeeus (cir. B. c. 134), 
it is mentioned as being governed by a tyrant 
named Cotylas (Ant. xiii. 8, § 1). Its ancient 
name, though under a cloud, was still used; it is 
mentioned by Polybius (v. 71) under the hardly 
altered form of Rabbatamana (‘PaBBarduava)- 
About the year 65 we hear of it as in the hands of 
Aretas (one of the Arab chiefs of that name), who 
retired thither from Judea when menaced by 
Scaurus, Pompey's general (Joseph. B. J. i. 6, § 3). 
The Arabs probably-held it till the year B. c. 30, 
when they were attacked there by Herod the Great. 
But the account of Josephus (&. J. i. 19, §§ 5, 6) 
seems to imply that the city was not then inhabited, 
and that although the citadel formed the main 
point of the combat, yet that it was only occupied 
on the instant. The water communication above 
alluded to also appears not to have been then in 
existence, for the people who occupied the citadel 
quickly surrendered from thirst, and the whole 
affair was over in six days. 

At the Christian era Philadelphia formed the 
eastern limit of the region of Pera (B. J. iii. 3, 
§ 3). It was one of the cities of the Decapolis, and 
as far down as the 4th century was esteemed one 
of the most remarkable and strongest cities of the 
whole of Ceele-Syria (Eusebius, Onom. “ Amman; ”? 
Ammianus Mare. in Ritter, p. 1157). Its magnifi- 
cent theatre (said to be the largest ¢ in Syria), 
temples, odeon, mausoleum, and other public build- 
ings were probably erected during the 2d and 3d 
centuries, like those of Jerash, which they resem- 
ble in style, though their scale and design are 
grander (Lindsay). Amongst the ruins of an 
‘immense temple ” on the citadel hill, Mr. Tipping 
saw some prostrate columns 5 ft. diameter. Its 
coins are extant, some hearing the figure of Astarte, 
some the word Herakleion, implying a worship of 
Hercules, probably the continuation of that of 
Molech or Milcom. T'rom Stephanus of Byzantium 
we learn that it was also called Astarte, doubtless 
from its containing a temple of that goddess. Jus- 
tin Martyr, a native of Shechem, writing about A. 
D. 140, speaks of the city as containing a multitudq 
of Ammonites (Dial. with Trypho), though it 
would probably not be safe to interpret this too 
strictly. 

Philadelphia became the seat of a Christian 
bishop, and was one of the nineteen sees of “ Pal- 
estina tertia,’’ which were subordinate to Bostra 





b Very characteristic of Joab. Sce a similar strain, 
2 Sam. xix. 6. 

¢ Mr. Tipping gives the following dimensions in his 
journal, Breadth 240 ft.; height 42 steps; namely 
first row 10, second 14, third 18. 
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(Reland, Pal. p. 228.) The church still remains: fied with the Jabbok. 





RABBAH 
The Afloiet-Ammén, or 


“in excellent preservation ’’ with its lofty steeple water of Amman, a mere streamlet, rises within 


(Lord Lindsay). 
have signed under the title of Bakatha; which 
Bakatha is by Epiphanius (himself a native of 
Palestine) mentioned in such a manner as to im- 
ply that it was but another name for Vhiladelphia, 
derived from an Arab tribe in whose possession it 
was at that time (A. p. cir. 400). But this is doubt- 
ful. (See Reland, Pal. p. 612; Ritter, p. 1157.) 
Amman lies about 22 miles from the Jordan 
at the eastern apex of a triangle, of which Hesh- 
bon and es-Sall form respectively the southern and 
northern points It is about 14 miles from the 
former, and 12 from the latter.  Jerash is due 
north more than 20 miles distant in a straight 
line, and 35 by the usual road (Lindsay, p. 278). It 
lies ina valley whichis a branch, or perhaps the 


Some of the bishops appear to ‘the basin which contains the ruins of the town. 


The main valley is a mere winter torrent, but ap- 
pears to be perennial, and contains a quantity of 
fish, by one observer said to be trout (see Burek- 
hardt, p. 8358; G. Robinson ii. 174; ‘* a perfect fish- 
pond,” Tipping). The stream runs from west to 
oh and north of it is the citadel on its isolated 

i hill. 

' When the Moslems conquered Syria they found 
the city in ruins (Abulfeda in Ritter, p. 1158; and 
in note to Lord Lindsay); and in ruins remarkable 
for their extent and desolation even for Syria, the 
“Land of ruins," it still remains. The public 
buildings are said to be Roman, in general charac- 
ter like those at Jerash, except the citadel, which 


‘is described as of large square stones put together 


main course, of the Wady Zerka,> usually identi-; without cement, and which is probably more 
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ancient than the rest. The remains of private houses 
scattered on both sides of the stream are very 
extensive. They have been visited, and described 
in more or less detail, by Burekhardt (Syria, pp. 357 
-360), who gives a plan; Seetzen (Jtetsen, i. 396, iv. 
212-214); Irby (June 14); Buckingham, 2. Syria, 
pp. 68-82; Lord Lindsay (Sth ed. pp. 278-284); 
G. Robinson (ii. 172-178); Lord Claud Hamilton 
(in Keith, Heid. of Proph. ch. yi.).  Burekhardt's 
plan gives a general idea of the disposition of the 
place, but a comparison with Mr. Tipping’s sketch 
(on the accuracy of which every dependence may 
be placed) seems to show that it is not correct as 
to the proportions of the different parts. Two 
views are given by Laborde (Vues en Syrie), one 


of a tomb, the other of the theatre; but ae giek 


of these embraces the characteristic features of the 


place — the streamlet and the citadel. The ac- 


a ts nts essentially the same word as the He- 


brew Armin 


» 





companying view has been engraved (for the first 
time) from one of several careful sketches made in 
1840 by William Tipping, Esq., and by him kindly 
placed, with some valuable information, at the dis- 
posal of the author. It is taken looking towards 
the east. On the right is the beginning of the 
citadel hill. In front is an arch (also mentioned 
by Burckhardt) which spans the stream. Below and 
in front of the arch is masonry, showing how the 
stream was formerly embanked or quayed in. 

No inscriptions have been yet discovered. A 
lengthened and excellent summary of all the in- 
formation respecting this city will be found in Rit- 
ter’s Hrdkunde, Syrien (pp. 1145-1159). 

* These ruins, among the most impressive in 
Syria, are not, with the exception of the citadel, 
those of the Rabbath of the Ammonites. That 
has vanished with the iron bedstead of the last 


b This is distinctly stated by Abulfeda (Ritter, p 


| 1158, Lindsay, note 37). 


Digitized by Google 
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giar:t king of Bashan. The remains of the Ro- 


man Philadelphia appear in the elaborate but muti-. 


tilated Grecian sculpture with which the site is 
now strewed. (Tristram, Land of /srael, pp. 548- 
055, 2d ed.) S. W. 
2. Although there is no trace of the fact in the 
Bible, there can be little doubt that the name of 
Rabbah was also attached in Biblical times to the 
chief city of Moab. Its Biblical name is AR, but 
we have the testimony of Kusebius (Onomast. 
«© Moab "’) that in the 4th century it possessed the 
apecial title of Rabbath Moab, or as it appears in 
the corrupted orthography of Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium, the coins, and the Ecclesiastical Lists, 
Rabathmoba, Rabbathmoma, and Ratha or Robba 
Moabitis (Reland, pp. 957, 226; Seetzen, (eisen, iv. 
227 ; Ritter, p. 1220). This name was for a time dis- 
placed by Areopolis, in the same manner that Rab- 
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bath-Aimmon had been by Philadelphia: these, 
however, were but the names imposed by the tem- 
porary masters of the country, and employed by 
them in their official documents, and when they 
passed away, the original names, which had never 
lost their place in the mouths of the common peo- 
ple, reappeared, and Jabba and Ammdn still remain 
to testify to the ancient appellations. abba lies 
on the highlands at the S. I. quarter of the Dead 
Sea, between Kerak and Jibel Shihan. Its ruins, 
which are unimportant, are described by Burck- 
hardt (July 15), Seetzen (Rezsen, i. 411), and De 
Sauley (Jan. 18). | 


o: (277, with the definite article: Sw@nBa; 
Alex. ApeBBa: Arebba.) A city of Judah, named 
with Kirjath-jearim, in Josh. xv. 60 only. No 
trace of its existence has yet been discovered 





Coin of Philadelphia, showing the Tent or Shrine of Herakles, the Greek equivalent to Molech. Obv.. 


AVT-*KAICM‘AVP‘ANT(JNINV, Bust of M. Aurelius, r. Rev. : 
Shrine in quadriga, r. (PIAAAEA®EQN KOIAHC CYPIAC HPAKA€EION)}. 


C. 690}. 


4. In one passage (Josh. xi. 8) Z1DON is men- 
tioned with the affix Rabbah — Zidon-rabbah. 
This is preserved in the margin of the A. V., 
though in the text it is translated “ great Zidon.”’ 

G. 


RAB’BATH OF THE CHILDREN OF 
AMMON, and R.OF THE AMMONITES. 
(The former is the more accurate, the Hebrew 
being in both cases JVEY°ID NBT: h &xpa 
tev viev ’Auudy [’Auuay, Vat.], ‘PaBBaé viav 
"Amuoy: Rubbath filiorum Ammon). his is the 
full appellation of the place commonly given as 
RABBAH.  I[t occurs only in Deut. iii. 11 and Kz. 
xxi. 20. The éh is merely the Hebrew mode of 
connecting a word ending in ah with one following 
it. (Comp. RAMATH, GIBEATH, KirJatit, etc.) 


G. 


RABBI (27: ‘PaBpi). A title of respect 
given by the Jews to their doctors and teachers, 
and often addressed to our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 7, 8, 
xxvi. 25,49; Mark ix. 5, xi. 21, xiv. 45; John i. 
38, 49, iii. 2, 26, iv. 31, vi. 25, ix. 2, xi. 8). The 
meaning of the title is interpreted in express words 
by St. John, and by implication in St. Matthew, 
to mean Master, Teacher; AidSdoxade, John i. 38 
(compare xi. 28, xiii. 13), and Matt. xxiii. 8, where 
recent editors (Tischendorf, Wordsworth, Alford), 
on the authority of MSS., read 6 3:3docKados, in- 
stead of 6 Kadnynrns of the Textus Receptus. 
The same interpretation is given by St. John of 
the kindred title RABBONI, ‘PaBBouvi (John xx. 
16), which also sccurs in Mark x. 35, where the 
Textus Receptus, with less authority, spells the 
word ‘PaBBovi. The reading in Jolin xx. 16, 


PIAKOCYPHPAKAEGION PMA [A. V 


makes an addition to the common text: ‘“ She 
turned herself and said unto Him, in the Hebrew 
tongue (‘EBpairri), Rabboni; which is to say, 


Master.” The * which is added to these titles, 
27) (rab) and 27 (rabbén) or {2 (rabban), 


has been thought to be the pronominal affix “ My; "” 
but it is to he noted that St. John does not trans- 
late either of these by « fy Master,’ but simply 


‘«‘ Master,’’ so that the * would seem to have lost 
any especial siguificance as a possessive pronoun 
intimating appropriation or endearment, and, like 
the my ”’ in titles of respect among ourselves, or 
in such terms as Jfonseigneur, Afonsieur, to be 
merely part of the formal address. Information 
on these titles may be found in Lightfoot, Tarmony 
of the Four Hvangelists, John i. 38; Hore fe- 
braice et Talmwiice, Matt. xxiii. 7. 

The Latin translation. Magister (connected with 
magnus, megiz), is a title formed on the same prin- 
ciple as Rabbi, from 7a,  great.’” Jab enters into 
the composition of many names of dignity and 
office. [RABSHAKEH; RAn-sarts; RAB-MAG.] 

The title Rabbi is not known to have been used 
before the reign of Herod the Great, and is thought 
to have taken its rise about the time of the dis- 
putes between the rival schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. Before that period the prophets and 
the men of the great synagogue were simply called 
by their proper names, and the first who had a 
title is said to be Simeon the son of Ilillel, who 
is supposed by some to be the Simeon who took 
our Saviour in his arms in the Temple: he was 
called Rabban, and from his time such tities came 
to be in fashion. Rabbi was considered a higher 


which has perhaps the greatest weight of authority, | title than Rab, and Rabban higher than Rabbi; 
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yet it was said in the Jewish books that greater 
was he who was called by his own name than even 
he who was called Rabban. Some account of the 
Rabbis and the Mishnical and Talmudical writings 
may be found in Prideaux, Connection, part i. 
book 5, under the year B. c. 446; part ii. book 8, 
under the year 8. c. 37; and a sketch of the 
history of the school of rabbinical learning at 
Tiberias, founded by Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh, the 
compiler of the Mishnah, in the second century 
after Christ, is given in Robinson's Biblical Re- 
searches, ii. 891. See also note 14 to Burton's 
Bampton Lectures, and the authorities there quoted, 
for instance, Brucker, vol. ii. p. 820, and Basnage, 
Hist. des Juifs, iii. 6, p. 188. iE. P. E. 

RAB'BITH (W2D7 [the multitude], with 
the def. article; [Rom. AaBipdv; Vat-] AaBetpwr: 
Alex. PaBBw@: Rabboth). A town in the terri- 
tory, perhaps on the boundary, of Issachar (Josh. 
xix. 20 only). It is not again mentioned, nor is 
anything yet known of it, or of the places named 
in company with it. 


RABBO'NI, John xx. 16. [Raxst.] 


RAB-MAG’ (W" 22 [see below]: ‘PaB-pay, 
‘PaBaydy:% Iebmay) is found only in Jer. xxxix. 
3 and 13. In both places it is a title borne by a 
certain Nergal-sharezer, who is mentioned among 
the © princes’ that accompanied Nebuchadnezzar 
to the last siege of Jerusalem. It has already been 
shown that Nergal-sharezer is probably identical 
with the king, called by the Greeks Neriglissar, 
who ascended the throne of Babylon two years 
after the death of Nebuchadnezzar. [NERGAL- 
SHAREZER.] This king, as well as certain other 
important personages, is found to bear the title in 
the Babylonian inscriptions. It is written indeed 
with a somewhat different vocalization, being read 
as Rabu-Emga by Sir H. Rawlinson. The sig- 
nification is somewhat doubtful. abu is most 
certainly “ great,” or “chief,” an exact equivalent 


of the Hebrew 29, whence Rabbi, “a great one, 
a doctor; but Wag, or &mga, is an obscure term. 
It has been commonly identified with the word 


“Magus” (Gesenius, ad voc. 4%; Calmet, Com- 
mentaire littéral, vi. 203, &.); but this identifica- 
tion is very uncertain, since an entirely different 
word — one which is read as Afagusu — is used in 
that sense throughout the Behistun inscription 
(Oppert, Expédition Scientifique en Mesopotamie, 
ii. 209). Sir H. Rawlinson inclines to translate 
emga by *priest,’? but does not connect it with 
the Magi, who in the time of Neriglissar had no 
footing in Babylon. He regards this rendering, 
however, as purely conjectural, and thinks we can 
only say at present that the office was one of great 
power and dignity at the Babylonian court, and 
probably gave its possessor special facilities for ob- 
taining the throne. G. R. 

RAB/SACES (‘Paydkns: Rabsaces), Ras- 
SHAKEH (Icclus. xlviii. 18). 

RAB-SARIS (ODA) [see below] : 
"Pagls ; Vat. Papers; Alex. PaBoapes : Rab- 
sarts). 1. An officer of the king of Assyria sent 
up with Tartan and Rabshakeh against Jerusalem 
in the time of Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 17). 

2. (NaBovoapels; Alex. NaBov apts: ab- 


a * Rom. Vat. (as part of the preceding word) Ald. 
PoBaud8; Alex. (also united with preceding word) 


A 











RABSHAKEH 


sares.) One of the princes of Nebuchadnenns, 
who was present at the capture of Jerusalem, B. C. 
588, when Zedekiah, after endeavoring to escape, 
was taken and blinded and sent in chains to Baby- 
lon (Jer. xxxix. 3). 
wards (ver. 13) among the other princes who at 
the command of the king were sent to deliver Jere- 
miah out of the prison. 


Rab-saris is mentioned after- 


Rab-saris is probably rather the name of an office 
than of an individual, the word signifying chief 


eunuch; in Dan. i. 38, Ashpenaz is called the master 
of the eunuchs (Rab-sarisim). 


Luther translates 
the word, in the three places where it occurs, as & 


name of office, the arch-chamberlain (der Erzkam- 


merer, der oberste Kammerer). Josephus, Ant. x. 
8, § 2, takes them as the A. V. does, as proper 
names. The chief officers of the court were present 
attending on the king; and the instance of the 
eunuch Narses would show that it was not impos- 
sible for Rab-saris to possess some of the qualities 
fitting him for a military command. In 2 K. xxv. 


19, an eunuch (OOD, Sdris, in the text of the A. 
V. “officer,” in the margin “eunuch ”’) is spoken 
of as set over the men of war; and in the sculp- 
tures at Nineveh ‘eunuchs are represented as com- 
manding in war; fighting both on chariots and on 
horseback, and receiving the prisoners and the 
heads of the slain after battle’? (Layard's Nineveh, 
vol. ii. p. 325). 

It is not improbable that in Jeremiah xxxix. we 
have not only the title of the Rab-saris given, but 
his name also, either Sarsechim (ver. 3) or (ver. 
13) Nebu-shasban (worshipper of Nebo, Is. xlvi. 1), 
in the same way as Nergal-sharezer is given in the 
same passages as the name of the Rab-mag. 

E. P. K. 

RAB/SHAKEH (PDI [see below]: 
‘Paydens, 2 K. xviii, xix.; ‘PaBodsns, [Sin. 
Alex. Pavaxns,] Is. xxxvi., xxxvii.: Rabsaces). 
One of the officers of the king of Assyria sent 
against Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah. Sen- 
nacherib, having taken other cities of Judah, was 
now besieging Lachish, and Hezekiah, terrified at 
his progress, and losing for a time his firm faith in 
God, sends to Lachish with an offer of subinission 
and tribute. This he strains himself to the utmost 
to pay, giving for the purpose not only all the 
treasures of the Temple and palace, but stripping 
off the gold plates with which he himself in the 
becinning of his reign had overlaid the doors and 
pillars of the house of the Lord (2 K. xviii. 16; 
2 Chr. xxix. 3; see Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, 
iv. 141; Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 145). 
But Sennacherib, not content with this, his cupidity 
being excited rather than appeased, sends a great 
host against Jerusalem under Tartan, Rab-saris, 
and Rabshakeh; not so much, apparently, with the 
object of at present engaging in the siege of the 
city, as with the idea that, in its present diaheart- 
ened state, the sight of an army, combined with 
the threats and specious promises of Rabshakeb, 
might induce a surrender at once. 

In Is. xxxvi., xxxvii., Rabshakeh alone is men- 
tioned, the reason of which would seem to be, that 
he acted as ambassador and spokesman, and came 
so much more prominently before the people than 
the others. Keil thinks that Tartan bad the 
supreme command, inasmuch as in 2 K. he is 





PayaBax; Comp. ‘Pafapay; the source of the forms 
given above is not apparent. A. 
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tientioned first, and, according to Is. xx. 1, con- 
ducted the siege of Ashdod. In 2 Chr. xxxii., 
where, with the addition of some not unimportant 
circumstances, there is given an extract of' these 
events, it is simply said that (ver. 9) ‘ Sennacherib 
king of Assyria sent his servants to Jerusalem.”’ 
Rabshakeb scems to have discharged his mission 
with much zeal, addressing himself not only to the 
officers of Hezekiah, but to the people on the wall 
of the city, setting forth the hopelessness of trust- 
ing to any power, human or divine, to deliver them 
out of the hand of “the great king, the king of 
Assyria,’? and dwelling on the many advantages 
to be gained by submission. Many have imagined, 
from the familiarity of Rabshakeh with Hebrew,¢ 
that he either was a Jewish deserter or an apostate 
captive of Israel. Whether this be so or not, it is 
not impossible that the assertion which he makes 
on the part of his master, that Sennacherib had 
even the sanction and command of the Lord Jeho- 
vah for his expedition against Jerusalem (« Am I 
now come up without the Lord to destroy it? 
The Lord said to me, Go up against this land to 
destroy it ’’) may have reference to the prophecies 
of Isaiah (viii. 7, 8, x. 5, 6) concerning the desola- 
tion of Judah and Israel by the Assyrians, of which, 
in some forin more or less correct, he had received 
information. Being unable to obtain any promise 
of submission from Hezekiah, who, in the ex- 
tremity of his peril returning to trust in the 
help of the Lord, is encouraged by the words and 
predictions of Isaiah, Rabshakeh goes back to 
the king of Assyria, who had now departed from 
Lachish. 

The English version takes Rabshakeh as the 
name of a person; it may, however, be questioned 
whether it be not rather the name of the office 
which he held at the court, that of chief cup- 
bearer, in the same way as RAB-sArts denotes the 
chief eunuch, and RAB-MAG possibly the chief 
priest. 

Luther in his version is not quite consistent, 
sometimes (2 K. xviii. 17; Is. xxxvi. 2) giving 
Rabshakeh as a proper name, but ordinarily trans- 
lating it as a title of office, arch-cupbearer (der 
Erzschenke). 

The word Rab may be found translated in many 
places of the English version, for instance, 2 K. xxv. 


8, 20; Jer. xxxix. 11; Dan. ii. 14 (ora), 
Rab-tabbachim, “captain of the guard,” in the 
margin “chief marshal,” ‘chief of the execu- 


a The difference between speaking in the I[lebrew 
and the Aramsan," in the Jews’ language” (YY TAT, 


J’hudith), and in the “Syrian language ” (TOON, 


Aramith), would be rather a matter of pronunciation 
and dialect than of essential difference of language. 
Bee for the “Syrian tongue,” War. iv. 7; Dan. ii. 4. 

» In this name ch is sounded like hard c¢, as the 
representative of the Hebrew caph. In Rachel, on tho 
other hand, it represents eheth, and should properly 
be pronounced like a guttural i (see A. V. of Jer. 
¥xxi. 15). 

¢ Thenius, with his usual rashness, says ‘ Racal is 
v residuum of Carmel.” 


d It is not obvious how our translators came to 
‘pell the uame Onn as they doin their final revision 


of 1611, namely, Rachel. ‘heir practice — almost, if 
aot quite, invariable — throughout the Old Test. of 
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Dan. i. 3, Rab-sarisim, ‘master of the 
eunuchs;”’ ii. 48 (79220727), Ratl-signin, “chief 


of the governors;”’ iy. 9, v. 11 (JOYITA), 
Rab-chartummin, “master of the magicians; ” 
Jonah i. 6 (QAM IN), Rab-hachobél, « ship- 
master.’ It enters into the titles Rabbi, Rabboni, 
and the name Kabbah. [On this name see alse 
Rawlingon’s Ancient Monarchies, ii. 440 f.] 
KE. P. E. 

RA‘CA (‘Paxd), a term of reproach used by the 
Jews of our Saviour’s age (Matt. v. 22). Critics 
are agreed in deriving it from the Chaldee term 
Ny) with the sense of “worthless,” but they 
differ as to whether this term should be connected 


tioners.”’ 


with the root )19, conveying the notion of empti- 
ness (Gesen. Thes. p. 1279), or with one of the 


cognate roots 2/2 (Tholuck), or v7 (Ewald), 
conveying the notion of thinness (Olshausen, De 
Wette, on Matt. v. 22). The first of these views 
is probably correct. We may compare the use of 


PT, “vain,” in Judg. ix. 4, xi. 3, al., and of 
xeve in Jam. ii. 20. W. L. B. 
RACE. ([GAmgEs, vol. i, p. 864.] 


RA’CHAB (‘PaydB: Rahab). 
harlot (Matt. i. 5). 


RA’CHAL® (999 [traffic]: [Alex. Payna; 
Comp. ‘Payaa:] Rachal). One of the places which 
David and his followers used to haunt during the 
period of his freebooting life, and to the people 
of which he sent a portion of the plunder taken 
from the Amalekites. It is named in 1 Sam. xxx. 
2) only. The Vatican LXX. inserts five names 
in this passage between ‘“ Eshtemoa’”’ and “the 
Jerahmeelites.”” The only one of these which has 
any similarity to Racal is Carmel, which would 
suit very well as far as position goes; but it is 
impossible to consider the two as identical without 
further evidence.¢ No name like Racal has been 
found in the south of Judah. G. 


RA’CHEL (OrT9,¢ @ ewe; the word rahel 
occurs in Gen. xxxi. 38, xxxii. 14; Cant. vi. 6; Is. 
lili. 7: A. V. rendered “ewe” and “sheep:’? 
‘PaxnaA: Rachel). The younger of the daughters 
of Laban, the wife of Jacob, the mother of Joseph 
and Benjamin. ‘The incidents of her life may be 


RAHAB the 





that edition, is to represent [T, the hurd guttural 
aspirate, by h (e.g. Halah for m5r) : the ch (bard, 


of course) they reserve with equal consistency for 5, 


On this principle Rachel should have been given 
throughout ‘ Rahel,” as indeed it is in one case, re- 
tained in the most modern editions — Jer. xxxi. 15. 
And in the earlier editions of the English Bible (e. g. 
1540, 1551, 1566) we find Rahel throughout. It is 
difficult not to suspect that Rachel (bowever orig- 
inating) was a favorite woman's name in the latter 
part of the 16th and beginning of the 17th centuries, 
and that it was substituted for the less familiar though 
more accurate Rahel in deference to that fact and in 
obedience to the rule Inid down for the guidance of 
the translators, that “the names in the text are to ve 
retuined as near as may be, accordingly as they are 
vulgarly used.” 

Rachael (so common in the literature of a century 
ago) is a corruption. as Rebecca of Rebekah G 
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wound in Gen. xxix.—xxxiii., xxxv ‘The story of 
“acob and Rachel has always had a peculiar inter- 
ext; there is that in it which appeals to some of 
the deepest feelings of the human heart. The 
beauty of Rachel, the deep love with which she 
was loved by Jacob from their first meeting by the 
well of Haran, when he showed to her the simple 
courtesies of the desert life, and kissed her and told 
her he was Rebekah’s son; the long servitude with 
which he patiently served for her, in which the 
seven years “seemed to him but a few days, for 
the love he had to her;*’ their marriage at last, 
alter the cruel disappointment through the fraud 
which substituted the elder sister in the place of 
the younger; and the death of Rachel at the very 
tine when in giving birth to another son her own 
long-delayed hopes were accomplished, and she had 
become still more endeared to her husband: his 
deep erief and ever-living regrets for her loss (Gen. 
xlviii. 7): these things make up a touching tale 
of personal and domestic history which has kept 
alive the memory of Rachel — the beautiful, the 
beloved, the untimely taken away — and _ has pre- 
served to this day a reverence for her tomb; the 
very infidel invaders of to Holy Land having 
respected the traditions of the site, and erected 
over the spot a small rude shrine, which conceals 
whatever remains may have once been found of the 
pillar first set up by her mourning husband over 
her grave. 

Yet from what is related to us concerning Ra- 
chel’s character there does not seem much to claim 
any high dezree of admiration and esteem. The 
discontented and fretful impatience shown in her 
grief at being for a time childless, moved even her 
fond husband to anger (Gen. xxx. 1, 2). She ap- 
pears, moreover, to have shared all the duplicity and 
falsehood of her family, of which we have such pain- 
ful instances in Rebekah, in Laban, and not least 
in her sister Leah, who consented to bear her part. 
in the deception practiced upon Jacob. See, for 
instance, Rachel's stealing her father’s images, and 
the ready dexterity and presence of mind with 
which she concealed her theft (Gen. xxxi.): we seem 
to detect. here an apt scholar in her father’s school 
of untruth. From this incident we may also infer 
(though this is rather the misfortune of her posi- 
tion and circumstances) that she was not altogether 
free from the superstitions and idolatry which pre- 
vailed in the land whence Abraham had been called 
(Josh. xxiv. 2, 14), and which still to some degree 
infected even those families among whom the true 
God was known. 

The events which preceded the death of Rachel 
are of much interest and worthy of a brief consid- 
eration. ‘The presence in his houseliold of these 
idolatrous images, which Rachel and _ probably 
others also had brought from the East, seems to 
have been either unknown to or connived at by 
Jacob for some years after his return from Haran; 
till, on being reminded by the Lord of the vow 
which he had made at Bethel when he fled from 
the face of Esau, and being bidden by Him to erect 
an altar to the God who appeared to him there, 


@ Hebrew Cibrah; in the LXX. here, xlviii. 7, and 
2K. v. 19, XaBpa6a. This seems to have been ac- 
~epted as the name of the spot (Demetrius in Eus. Pr. 
Ev. ix. 21), and to have been actually encountered 
here by a traveller in the 12th cent. (Burchard de 
Strasburg, by Saint Genois, p. 85), who gives the 
Arabic name of Rachel’s tomb as Cabrata or Carbdata. 





RACHEL 


Jacob felt the glaring impiety of thus so’emnly ap. 
pearing before God with the taint of imriety cleay. 
ing to him or his, and “ said to his household and 
all that were with him, Put away the strange gods 
from among you” (Gen. xxxv. 2). After thus 
casting out the polluting thing from his house, Ja 
cob journeyed to Bethel, where, amidst the associa- 
tions of a spot consecrated by the memories of the 
past, he received from God an emphatic promise 
and blessing, and, the name of the Supplanter be 
ing laid aside, he had given to him instead the hay 
name of Israel. Then it was, after his spirit had 
been there purified and strengthened by commun- 
ion with God, by the assurance of the Divine lore 
and favor, by the consciousness of evil put away 
and duties performed, then it was, as he journeyed 
away from Bethel, that the chastening blow fll 
and Rachel died. These circumstances are alluded 
to here not so much for their bearing upon the spit- 
itual discipline of Jacob, but rather with references 
to Rachel herself, as suggesting the hope that they 
may have had their effect in bringing her to a higher. 
sense of her relations to that Great Jehovah in wham ' 
her husband, with all his faults of character, #9 
firmly believed. roe 

Rachel's Tomb. — “Rachel died and was buried? 
in the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. Anil'' 
Jacob set a pillar upon her grave: that is the piller 
of Rachel's grave unto this day *’ (Gen. xxxyv. 19, 
20). As Rachel is the first related instance of 
death in childbearing, so this pillar over her grave 
is the first recorded example of the setting up of a 
sepulchral monument; caves having been up to this 
time spoken of as the usual places of burial. The 
spot was well known in the time of Samuel and 
Saul (1 Sam. x. 2); and the prophet Jeremiah, by 
a poetic figure of great force and beauty, represents 
the buried Rachel weeping for the loss and captiv- 
ity of her children, as the bands of the exiles, led 
away on their road to Babylon, passed near her 
tomb (Jer. xxxi. 15-17). St. Matthew (ii. 17, 18) 
applies this to the slaughter by Herod of the infants 
at Bethlehem. 

The position of the Ramah here spoken of is one 
of the disputed questions in the topography of Pal- 
estine; but the site of Rachel's tomb, “on the way 
to Bethlehem,” “a little way? to come to Eph- 
rath,’’ “‘in the border of Benjamin,’’ has never been 
questioned. It is about 2 miles S. of Jerusalem, 
and one mile N. of Bethlehem. «It is one of the 
shrines which Muslims, Jews, and Christians agree 
in honoring, and concerning which their traditions 
are identical.” It was visited by Maundrell, 1697. 
The description given by Dr. Robinson (i. 218) 
may serve as the representative of the many sc- 
counts, all agreeing with each other, which may be 
read in almost every book of eastern travel. It is 
“merely an ordinary Muslim Wely, or tomb of a 
holy person, a small square building of stone with 
a dome, and within it a tomb in the ordinary Mo- 
hammedan form, the whole plastered over with mor- 
tar. Of course the building is not ancient: in the 
seventh century there was here only a pyramid of 
stones. It is now neglected and falling to decay,‘ 





b © The distance of Rachel’s tomb is at least 5 mile 
from Jerusalem, and not more than half a mile from 
Bethlehem. H. 

¢ Since Robinson’s last visit, it has been enlarged 
by the addition of a square court on the east sida 
with high walls and arches (Later Researches, 378). 
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shough pilgrimages are still made to it by the Jews. | this spot for the tomb of Rachel cannot well be 
The naked walls are covered with names in several drawn in question, since it is fully supported by 
languages, many of them in Hebrew. The general | the circumstances of the Scriptural narrative. It 
correctness of the tradition which has fixed upon/is also mentioned by the Jin. Hieros., A. D. 383, 
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Kachel’s Tomb. 


and by Jerome (Ep. Ixxxvi. ad Mustoch., Epitaph. 
Paulz) in the same century.” 4 

Those who take an interest in such interpreta- 
tions may find the whole story of Rachel and Leah 
allegorized by St. Augustine (contra Maustum Ma- 
nichceum, xxii., li.-lviii. vol. viii. 432, etc., ed. Migne), 
and Justin Martyr (Dialogue with Trypho, ec. 134, 
p- 360). E. P. E. 

RAD’DAL (FM [treading down, Ges.]: [Vat.] 
Zadda:; [Rom.] ZaBdat; [Alex. Paddai;| Joseph. 
Pdnros: Raddai). One of David’s brothers, filth 
son of Jesse (1 Chr. ii. 14). He does not appear 
in the Bible elsewhere than in this list, unless he 
he, as Ewald conjectures (Geschichte, iii. 266 note), 
identical with Retr. But this does not seem prob- 
able. Turst (//andwb. ii. 355 6) considers the final 
i of the name to be a remnant of Jah or Jehovah 
[= J. is freedom). G. 

RA/GAU (‘Payai: Ragau). 1. A place named 
only in Jud. i. 5,15. In the latter passage the 
“mountains of Ragau’’ are mentioned. It is prob- 
ably identical with RAGxs. 

2. One of the ancestors of our Lord, the son of 
Phalec (Luke iij. 35). He is the same person 
with Rev son of Peleg; and the difference in the 


oOo? 
name arises from our translators having followed 


the Greek form, in which the Hebrew Y was fre- 
quently expressed by y, as is the case in Raguel 





@ * For the grounds of the tradition that Rachel 
was buried in this place, see Dr. Robinson’s argument, 
Stil, Sacra, i. 602 ff. H. 


ophy of Universal History, iii. 485). 


(which once oceurs for Reuel), Gomorrha, Goi&> 
liah (for Atholiah), Phogor (for Peor), ete. G. 


RA’GES (‘Pa-yn, ‘Pd-you: Rages) was an impor- 
tant city in northeastern Media, where that coun- 
try bordered upon Parthia. It is not mentioned 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, but occurs frequently in 
the Book of Tobit (i. 14, v. 5, vi. 9, 12, &e.), and 
twice in Judith [in the form of RAGAu] (i. 5, 15). 
According to Tobit, it was a place to which some 
of the Israelitish captives taken by Shalmaneser 
(IZnemessar) had been transported, and thither the 
angel Raphael conducted the young Tobiah. In 
the Book of Judith it is made the scene of the great 
battle between Nabuchodonosor and Arphaxad, 
wherein the latter is said to have been defeated 
and taken prisoner. Neither of these accounts can 
be regarded as historic; but the latter may con- 
ceal a fact of some importance in the history of the 
city. 

Rages is a place mentioned by a great number 
of profane writers. It appears as Ragha in the 
Zendavesta, in Isidore, and in Stephen; as Raga in 
the inscriptions of Darius; Rhagie in Duris of Sa- 
mos (I'r. 25), Strabo (xi. 9, § 1), and Arrian (/ap. 
Alex. iii. 20); and Rhagea in Ptolemy (vi. 5). 
Properly speaking, Rages is a town, but the town 
gave name to a province, which is sometimes called 
Ktages or Rhagie, sometimes Rhagiana. It appears 
from the Zendayesta that here was one of the earli- 
est settlements of the Aryans, who were mingled, in 
Rhagiana, with two other races, and were thua 
brought into contact with heretics (Bunsen, Philos 
Isidore calks 
Rages “the greatest city in Media’ (p. 6), which 
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may have been true in his day; but other writers 
commonly regard it as much inferior to Ecbatana. 
It was the place to which Frawartish (Phraortes), 
the Median rebel, tled, when defeated by Darius Hys- 
taspis, and at which he was made prisoner by one of 
Darius’ generals (Beh. /nscr. col. it. par. 13). [ME- 
DIA.} ‘This is probably the fact which the apocry- 
phal writer of Judith had in his mind when he 
spoke of Arphaxad as having been captured at Ra- 
gau. When Darius Codomannus fled from Alexan- 
der, intending to make a final stand in Bactria, he 
must have passed through Rages on his way to the 
Caspian Gates; and so we find that Alexander ar- 
rived there in pursuit of his enemy, on the eleventh 
day after he quitted Ecbatana (Arrian, Lap. Alex. 
iii. 20). In the troubles which followed the death 
of Alexander, Rages appears to have gone to decay, 
but it was soon after rebuilt by Seleucus [. (Nica- 
tor), who wave it the name of [uropus (Strab. xi. 
13, § 6; Steph. Byz. ad voc.). When the Parthi- 
ans tuok it, they called it Arsacia, after the Arsa- 
ces of the day; but it soon afterwards recovered its 
ancient appellation, as we see by Strabo and Isi- 
dore. ‘That appellation ‘t has ever since retained, 
with only a slicht corruption, the ruins being still 
known by the name of ‘they. ‘These ruins lie about 
five miles southeast of Teheran, and cover a space 
4,500 yards long by 3,500 yards broad. The walls 
are weil marked, and are of prodigious thickness; 
they appear to have been flanked by strong towers, 
and are connected with a lofty citadel at their 
northeastern angle. ‘The importance of the place 
consisted in its vicinity to the Caspian Gates, which, 
in a certain sense, it guarded. Owing to the bar- 
ren and desolate character of the great salt desert 
of Iran, every army which seeks to pass from Bac- 
trian, India, and Afghanistan to Media and Meso- 
potamia, or vice versd, must skirt the range of 
mountains which runs along the southern shore of 
the Caspian. These mountains send out a rugged 
and precipitous spur in about long. 52° 25’ Lb. 
from Greenwich, which runs far into the desert, and 
ean only be rounded with the extremest ditficulty. 
Avross this spur is a single pass, — the Pyle Cas- 
pix of the ancients, —and of this pass the posses- 
sors of Rhaves must have at all times held the keys. 
The modern ‘Teheran, built out of its ruins, has 
now superseded Jthey; and it is perhaps mainly 
from the importance of its position that it has 
become the Persian capital. (loran account of the 
ruins of /they, see Ker Porter's Travels, i. 357- 
364; and compare Fraser's Aorassan, p. 286.) 
G. Rk. 
RAGU’EL, or REVEL (OSAY [friend 
of God): ‘Payouna: dtaguel) 1 A prince-priest 
of Midian, the father of Zipporah according to Kx. 
ii. 2t, and of Hobab according to Num. x. 29. As 
the father-in-law of Moses is named Jethro in ex. 
iii. 1, and Hobab in Judg. iv. 11, and perhaps in 
Num. x. 29 (though the latter passage admits of 
another sense), the primd facie view would be that 
Raguel, Jethro, and Hobab were different names 
for the same individual. Such is probably the case 
with regard to the two first at all events, if not 
with the third. [Honan.] One of the names 
may represent an ofticial title, but whether Jethro 
or Raguel, is uncertain, both being appropriately 


@ Jethro = “ preéminent,” from 9, * to excel,” 
- 7 


end Raguel = tnend of God,” from OS V7. 
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significant: @ Josephus was in favor of the former 
(rovro, 2. €. "leBeyAaios, Fy érlkAnpa TE ‘Pa- 
younr®, Ant. ii. 12, § 1), and this is not unlixely, 
as the name Reuel was not an uncommon one. The 
identity of Jethro and Reuel is supported by the 
indiscriminate use of the names in the LXX. (Ex. 
ii. 16, 18); and the application of more than one 
name to the same individual was a usage familiar 
to the Hebrews, as instanced in Jacob and Israel, 
Solomon and Jedidiah, and other similar cases. 
Another solution of the difficulty has been sought 
in the loose use of terms of relationship among 
the Hebrews; as that chdthén,> in Ex. iii 1, xviii. 
1; Num. x. 29, may signify any relation by mar- 
riage, and consequently that Jethro and Hobab 
were brothers-in-law of Moses; or thet the terms 
ab¢ and bath,¢ in Ex. ii. 16,21, mean grandfather 
and granddaughter. Neither of these assumptions 
is satisfactory, the former in the absence of any 
corroborative evidence, the latter because the omis- 
sion of Jethro the father’s name in so circumstan- 
tial a narrative as in Ex. ii. is inexplicable, nor can 
we conceive the indiscriminate use of the terms 
futher and grandfather without good cause. Nev- 
ertheless this view has a strong weight of author- 
ity in its favor, being supported by the Targum 
Jonathan, Aben Ezra, Michaelis, Winer, and others. 
W. L. B. 


2. Another transcription of the name REUEL. 
occurring in Tobit, where Raguel, a pious Jew of 
«“ Eebatane, a city of Media,”’ is father of Sara the 
wife of ‘I'obias (Tob. iii. 7, 17, &c.). The name was 
not uncommon, and in the book of Enoch it is ap- 
plied to one of the great guardian angels of the 
universe, who was charged with the execution of 
the Divine judgments on the (material) world and 
the stars (cc. xx. 4, xxiii. 4, ed. Dillmann). 

B. F. W. 


RA’HAB, or RA’CHAB (ama [4road, 
large]: ‘PaxdB, and ‘PadB: Rakab, and Raab), 
a celebrated woman of Jericho, who received the 
spies sent by Joshua to spy out the land, hid them 
in her house from the pursuit of her countrymen, 
was saved with all her family when the Israelites 
sacked the city, and became the wife of Salmon, 
and the ancestress of the Messiah. 

Her history may be told in a few words. At 
the time of the arrival of the Israelites in Canaan 
she was a young unmarried woman, dwelling in a 
house of her own alone, though she had a father 
and mother, and brothers and sisters, living in Jer- 
icho. She was « “harlot,” and probably combined 
the trade of lodging-keeper for wayfaring men. She 
seems also to have been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of linen and the art of dyeing, for which the 
Phoenicians were early famous; since we find the 
flat roof of her house covered with stalks of flax 
put there to dry, and a stock of scarlet or crimson 


(93) line in her house: a circumstance which, 
coupled with the mention of Babylonish garments 
at Josh. vii. 21, as among the spoils of Jericho, in- 
dicates the existence of a trade in such articles be- 
tween Phoenicia and Mesopotamia. Her house was 
situated on the wall, probably near the town gate, 
so as to be convenient for persons coming in and 
going out of the city. Traders coming from Mes- 
opotamia or Egypt to Phoenicia would frequently 
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pass through Jericho, situated as it was near the 
fords of the Jordan; and of these many would re- 
sort to the house of Rahab. Rahab therefore had 
been well informed with regard to the events of the 
Exodus. She had heard of the passage through 
the Red Sea, of the utter destruction of Sihon and 
Og, and of the irresistible progress of the Israel- 
itish host. The effect upon her mind had been 
what one would not have expected in a person of 
her way of life. It led her to a firm faith in Jeho- 
vah as the true God, and to the conviction that He 
purposed to give the land of Canaan to the Israel- 
ites. When therefore the two spies sent by Joshua 
came to her house, they found themselves under the 
roof of one who, alone probably of the whole pop- 
ulation, was friendly to their nation. Their com- 
ing, however, was quickly known; and the king of 
Jericho, having received information of it while 
at supper, according to Josephus, sent that very 
evening to require her to deliver them up. It is 
very likely that, her house being a public one, some 
one who resorted there may have seeu and recos- 
nized the spies, and gone off at once to report the 
matter to the authorities. But not without awak- 
ening Rahab’s suspicions; for she immediately hid 
the men among the flax-stalks which were piled on 
the flat roof of her house, and, on the arrival of the 
officers sent to search her house, was ready with the 
story that two men, of what country she knew not, 
had, it was true, been to her house, but had left it 
just before the gates were shut for the night. If 
they pursued them at once, she added, they would 
be sure to overtake them. Misled by the false in- 
formation, the men started in pursuit to the fords 
of the Jordan, the gates having been opened to let 
them out, and immediately closed again. When 
all was quiet, and the people were gone to bed, 
Rahab stole up to the house-top, told the spies 
what had happened, and assured them of her faith 
in the God of Israel, and her confident expectation 
of the capture of the whole land by them; an ex. 
pectation, she added, which was shared by her coun. 
trymen, and had produced a great panic amongst 
them. She then told them her plan for their escape. 
It was to let them down by a cord from the win- 
dow of her house which looked over the eity wall, 
and that they should flee into the mountains which 
bounded the plains of Jericho, and lie hid there 
for three days, by which time the pursuers would 
have returned, and the fords of the Jordan be open 
to them again. She asked, in return for her kind- 
ness to them, that they should swear by Jehovah, 
that when their countrymen had taken the city 
they would spare her life, and the lives of her father 
and mother, brothers and sisters. and all that be- 
longed to them. The men readily consented, and 
it was agreed between them that she should hang 
out her scarlet line at the window from which they 
aad escaped, and bring all her family under her 
roof. [f any of her kindred went out of doors into 
the street, his blood would be upon his own head, 
and the Israclites in that case would be guiltless. 
The event proved the wisdom of her precautions. 
The pursuers returned to Jericho after a fruitless 
Bearch, and the spies got safe back to the Israelitish 
camp. The news they brought of the terror 6f 
he Canaanites doubtless inspired Israel with fresh 
Pourage, and, within three days of their return, 





@ Chiefly by Outhov, a Dutch professor, in the Bib- 
doth. Bremens. he earliest expression of any doubt 
& by Theophylact in the 11th century. 
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the passage of the Jordan was effected. In the 
utter destruction of Jericho which ensued, Joshua 
gave the strictest orders for the preservation of Ra- 
hab and her family; and accordingly, before the 
city was burnt, the two spies were sent to her house. 
and they brought out her, her father and mother, 
and brothers, and kindred, and all that she had, 
and placed them in safety in the Israelitish camp. 
The narrator adds, “and she dwelleth in Israel 
unto this day; *’ not necessarily implying that she 
was alive at the time he wrote, but that the family 
of strangers of which she was reckoned the head, 
continued to dwell among the children of Israel. 
May not the 345 “children of Jericho,” mentioned 
in zr. ii. 84, Neh. vii. 36, and “the men of Jeri- 
cho” who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 2), have been their poster- 
ity? Their continued sojourn among the Israel- 
ites, as & distinct family, would be exactly analo- 
gous to the cases of the Kenites, the house of 
Rechab, the Gibeonites, the house of Caleb, and 
perhaps others. 

As regards Rahab herself, we learn from Matt. i. 
5, that she became the wife of Salmon the son of 
Naasson, and the mother of Boaz, Jesse's grand- 
father. ‘The suspicion naturally arises that Salmon 
may have been one of the spies whose life she saved, 
and that gratitude for so great a benefit led in his 
case to a wore tender passion, and obliterated the 
memory of any past disgrace attaching to her name. 
We are expressly told that the spies were “ young 
men’? (Josh. vi. 23), veavfoxous, ii. 1, LXX.; 
and the example of the former spies who were sent 
from Kadesh-Barnea, who were all “heads of Is- 
rael’’ (Num. xiii. 3), as well as the importance of 
the service to be performed, would lead one to 
expect that they would be persons of high station. 
But, however this may be, it is certain, on the au- 
thority of St. Matthew, that Rahab became the 
mother of the line from which sprung David, and 
eventually Christ; and there can be little doubt 
that it was so stated in the public archives from 
which the Evangelist extracted our Lord’s geneal- 
oy, in which only four women are named, namely, 
Thamar, Rachab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, who were 
all apparently foreigners, and named for that rea- 
son. [Batru-Situa.] For that the Rachab men- 
tioned by St. Matthew is Rahab the harlot, is as 
certain as that David in the genealogy is the same 
person as David in the books of Samuel. The at- 
tempts that have been made to prove Rachab dif- 
ferent from Rahab,@ in order to get ont of the 
chronological difficulty, are singularly absurd, and 
all the more so, because, even if successful, they 
would not diminish the difficulty, as long as Sal- 
mon remains as the son of Naasson and the father 
of Boaz. However, as there are still found ® those 
who follow Outhov in his opinion, or at least speak 
doubtfully, it may be as well to call attention, with 
Dr. Mill (p. 131), to the exact coincidence in the 
age of Salmon, as the son of Nahshon, who was 
prince of the children of Judah in the wilderness, 
and Rahab the harlot; and to observe that the only 
conceivable reason for the mention of Rachab in 
St. Matthew's genealogy is, that she was a remark- 
able and well-known person, as Tamar, Ruth, and 
Bathsheba were.¢ ‘The mention of an utterly un- 


b Valpy’s Greek Test. with Eng. notes, on Matt. 4. 
5; Burrington, On the Genealogies, i. 192-4, &v.; 
Kuinoel on Matt. i. 5; Olshausen, 7d. 

¢ There does not seer to be any force in Bengel’s 
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known Rahab in the line would be absurd. The, the harlot Kahab perished not with them that te 
allusions to “ Rahab the harlot’’ in Heb. xi. 31,| lieved not, when she had received the spies with 
Jam. ii. 25, by classing her among those illustrious | peace *’ (Heb. xi. 81); and St. James fortifies his 
for their faith, make it still more impossible to sup- | doctrine of justification by works, by asking, ‘‘ Was 
pose that St. Matthew was speaking of any one! not Rahab the harlot justified by works, when she 
else. The four successive generations, Nahshon,| had received the messengers, and had sent them 
Salmon, Boaz, Obed, are consequently as certain; out another way?” (Jam. ii. 25.) And in like 
as words can make them. manner Clement of Rome says, “ Rahab the harlot 

The character of Rahab has much and deep in-| was saved for her faith and hospitality’ (ad Co- 
terest. Dismissing as inconsistent with truth, and | rinth. xii.). 
The Fathers generally (miro consensu, Jacobson) 
i consider the deliverance of Rahab as typical of sal- 
vation, and the scarlet line hung out at her win- 
dow as typical of the blood of Jesus, in the same 
way as the ark of Noah and the blood of the pas- 
chal lamb were; a view which is borne out by the 
; analogy of the deliverances, and by the language 
of Heb. xi. 31 (rots areOjoaow, “the disobe- 
dient’), compared with 1 Pet. iii. 20 (aresOfcacly 
| more). Clement (ad Corinth. xii.) is the first to 
do so. He says that by the symbol of the scarlet 
line it was “made manifest that there shall be re 
demption through the blood of the Lord to all who 
believe and trust in God;"’ and adds, that Rahab 
in this was a prophetess as well as a believer, a 
sentiment in which he is followed by Origen (in Ud. 
Jes., Hom, iii.). Justin Martyr in like manner 
calls the scarlet line “the symbo: of the blood of 
Christ, by which those of all nations, who once were 
harlots and unrighteous, are saved;” and in a like 
spirit Ireneus draws from the story of Rahab the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and the admission of 
publicans and harlots into the kingdom of heaven 
through the symbol of the scarlet line, which he 
compares with the Passover and the Exodus. Am- 
brose, Jerome, Augustine (who, like Jerome and 
Cyril, takes Ps. Ixxxvii. 4 to refer to Rahab the 
harlot), and Theodoret, all follow in the same track; 
but Origen, as usual, carries the allegory still fur- 
ther. {renmus makes the singular mistake of call- 
ing the spies /47ee, and makes them symbolical of 
the Trinity! ‘The comparison of the scarlet line 
with the scarlet thread which was bound round the 
hand of Zarah is a favorite one with them.® 

The Jews, as might perhaps be expected, are 
embarrassed as to what to say concerning Rahab. 
They praise her highly for her conduct; but some 
Rabbis give out that she was not a Canaanite, but 
of some other Gentile race, and was only a so- 
journer in Jericho. The Gemara of Babylon mer- 
tions a tradition that she became the wife of 
Joshua, a tradition unknown to Jerome (adr. Jo- 
vin.), and eight persons who were both priests and 
prophets sprung from her, and alse Huldah the 
prophetess, mentioned 2 K. xxii. 14 (see Patrick, 
ad loc.). Josephus describes her as an innkeeper, 








with the meaning of mr hi and ropyy, the attempt 


to clear her character of stain by saying that she 
was only an innkeeper, and not a harlot (aavdo- 
kevtpia, Chrysostom and Chald. Vers.), we may 
yet notice that it is very possible that to a woman 
of her country and religion such a calling may have 
implied a far less deviation from the standard of 
morality than it does with us (“vite genus vile 
magis quiun flagitiosum ’? Grotius), and, moreover, 
that with a purer faith she seems to have entered 
upon a pure life. 

As a case of casuistry, her conduct in deceiving | 
the king of Jericho's messengers with a false tale, 
and, above all, in taking part against her own coun- 
trymen, has been much discussed. With regard to 
the first, strict truth, either in Jew or heathen, was 
a virtue so utterly unknown before the promulgation 
of the Gospel, that. as far as Rahab is concerned, 
the discussion is quite superfluous. The question 
as regards ourselves, whether in any case a false- 
hood is allowable, say to save our own life or that 
of another, is different, but need not be argued 
here.@ With regard to her taking part against her 
own countrymen, it can only be justified, but is 
fully justified, by the circumstance that fidelity to 
her country would in her case have been infidelity 
to God, and that the higher duty to her Maker 
eclipsed the lower duty to her native land. Her 
anxious provision for the safety of her father’s house 
shows how alive she was to natural affections, and 
seems to prove that she was not influenced by a self- 
ish insensibility, but by an enlightened preference 
for the service of the true God over the abominable 
pollutions of Canaanite idolatry. If her own life 
of shame was in any way connected with that idol- 
atry, one can readily understand what a further 
stimulus this would give, now that her heart was 
purified by faith, to her desire for the overthrow of 
the nation to which she belonged by birth, and the 
establishment of that to which she wished to belong 
by a community of faith and hope. Anyhow, al- 
lowing for the difference of circumstances, her feel- 
ings and conduct were analogous to those of a 
Christian Jew in St. Paul's time, who should have 
preferred the triumph of the Gospel to the triumph 


of the old Judaism; or to those of a converted | and her house as an inn (xararyéytov), and never 


Hindoo in our own days, who should side with applies to her the epithet xdpyn, which is the term 
Christian Englishmen against the attempts of his} ysed by the LXX. 


own countrymen to establish the supremacy either 
of Brahma or Mohammed. 

This view of Rahab’s conduct is fully borne out 
by the references to her in the N. T. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us that “by faith 








a 


Rahab is one of the not very numerous cases of 
the calling of Gentiles before the coming of Christ; 
and her deliverance from the utter destruction 
which fell upon her countrymen is so beautifully 
illustrative of the salvation revealed in the Gospel, 
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remark, adopted by Olshausen, that the article (éx ms | Christians, is well discussed by Augustine contr. Men- 
‘Paxaf) proves that Ruhab of Jericho is meant, seeing | dacium (Opp. vi. 88, 84: comp. Bullinger, 8d Dee. 
that all the proper names in the genealogy, which are| Serm. iv.). 

in tho oblique case, have the article, though many of} © Bullinger (5th Dee. Serm. vi.) views the line as a 
them uccur nowhere else; and that it is omitted before| sign and seal of the covenant between the Jarselitas 
Mapias in ver. 16. : and Rabab. 

a The question, in reference both to Rahab and to 
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that it is impossible not to believe that it was in 
the fullest seuse a type of the redemption of the 
world by Jesus Christ. 

See the articles JertcHo; JosuuaA. Also Ben- 
gel, Lightfoot, Alford, Wordsworth, and Olshausen 
on Matt. i. 5 Patrick, Grotius, "and Hitzig on 
Josh. ii.; Dr. Mill, Descent and Parentage of the 
Saviour ; Ewald, "Geschichte, ii. 320, etc.; Jose- 
phus, Ant. v. 1; Clemens Rom. ad Corinth. cap. 
xii.; Irenseus, c. //wr. iv. 20, § 12; Just. Mart. 
contr. Tryph. p. 11; Jerome, adv. Jovin. lib. i.; 
Epist. xxxiv. ad Nepot. ; Breviar, in Ps. |xxxvi.; 
Origen, Hom. in Jesum Nave, iii, and vi.; Comm. 
in Math. xxvii.; Chrysost. Hom. 3 in Matth., also 3 
in Ep. ad Rom.; “phr. Syr. Fhythm 1 and 7 
on Nativ., Rhythm 7 on the Faith ; Cyril of Jerus., 
Catechet. Lect. ii. 9, x. 11; Bullinger, / ¢c.; Tyn- 
dale, Doctr. Treat. x. 11; (Parker Soc.), pp. 119, 
120; Schleusner, Lexic. N. T. 8. v. répvn- 

A. C. H. 


RA/HAB (2777: [in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4] ‘PadB: 
Rahab [Job xxvi. 12, 7d «Aros, VPs. Ixxxix. 10, 
brepnpavos; Is. li. 9, LAX. omit: superbus] ) 
a poetical name of Eeypt. The name signifies 
‘« fierceness, insolence, pride;’’ if Hebrew, when 
applied to Evypt, it would indicate the national 
character of the inhabitants. Gesenius thinks it 
was probably of Egyptian origin, but accommodated 
to Hebrew, although no likely equivalent has been 
found in Coptic, or, we may add, in ancient Egyp- 
tian (Zhes. 8. v.). That the Hebrew meaning is 
alluded to in connection with the proper name, does 
not seem to prove that the latter is Ilebrew, but 
this is rendered very probable by its apposite cliar- 
acter, and its sole use in poetical books. 

This word occurs in a passage in Job, where it is 
usually translated, as in the A. V., instead of being 
treated as a proper name. Yet if the passage be 
compared with parallel ones, there can scarcely be 
a doubt that it refers to the Itxodus, “ He divideth 
the sea with His power, and by His understanding 
He smiteth through the proud” [or “ Rahab "| 
(xxvi. 12). The prophet Isaiah calls on the arm of 
the Lord, “ [Art] not thou it that hath cut Ra- 
hab [and] wounded the dragon? [Art] not thou 
it which hath dried the sea, the waters of the 
great deep; that hath made the depths of the sea 
a way for the ransomed to pass over?’ (li. 9, 10; 
comp. 15). In Ps. Ixxiv. the division of the sea is 
mentioned in connection with breaking the heads 
of the dragons and the heads of the leviathan 
(13, 14). So too in Ps. Ixxxix. God's power to 
subdue the sea is spoken of immediately before a 
mention of his having “ broken Rahab in pieces” 
(9, 10). Rahab, as a name of Egypt, occurs once 
only without reference to the Ixodus: this is in 
Psalm Ixxxvii., where Rahab, Babylon, Philistia, 
Tyre, and Cush are compared with Zion (4, 5). 
In one other passage the name is alluded to, with 
reference to its Hebrew signification, where it is 
prophesied that the aid of the Ingyptians should 
not avail those who sought it, and this sentence 


follows: maw Ort Art, “Insolence [i. e. ‘the 


msolent *], they sit still” (Is. xxx. 7), as Gesenius 
reals, considering it to be undoubtedly a proverbial 
expression. RK. S. P. 


RA/HAM (CN [womb, maiden] : ‘Padu; [Vat. 
Paay"| Raham). In the genealogy of the de- 
scendants of Caleb the son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 44), 
taham is described as the son of Shema and father 
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of Jorkoam. Rashi and the author cf the Quest. in 
Paral., attributed to Jerome, regard Jorkoam as a 
place, of which Raham was founder and prince. 


RA’HEL (On [ewe, sheep] :‘Paxyja: Rachel) 
The more accurate form of the familiar name else- 
where rendered RacneEL. In the older English 
versions it is employed throughout, but survives 
in the Authorized Version of 1611, and in our 
present Bibles, in Jer. xxxi. 15 only. G. 


RAIN. al @}a) (matai), and also nwa 


(geshem), which, “when it differs from the common 


word TO, signifies a more violent rain; it is 


also aged 46 a veneric term, including the early 
and latter rain (Jer. y. 24; Joel i il. 93). 


Earzy Raty, the rains of the autumn, 


(yireh), part. subst. from 71, “he scattered ” 
(Deut. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24); also the hiphil part. 


am) (Joel ii. 23): Serds mpwinos, LXX. 


LATTER RAN, the rain of spring, wind 
(muikdsh) (Prov. xvi. 15; Job xxix. 23; Jer. iii. 3 
ITos. vi. 3; Joel ii. 23; Zech. x. 1); derds dios. 
The early and latter rains are mentioned together 
(Deut. xi. 14; Jer. vy. 24; Joel ii. 23; Hos. vi. 3; 
James v. 7). 

Another word, of a more poetical character, is 


DXYDVAN (rebibim, a plural form, connected with 
rab, “many,” from the multitude of the drops), 
translated in our version “showers ’’ (Deut. xxxii. 
2; Jer. iii. 3, xiv. 22; Mic. v. 7 (Heb. 6); Ps. 
Ixv. 10 (Heb. 11), Ixxii. 6). The Hebrews have 


also the word ont (zerem), expressing violent rain, - 
storm, tempest, “accompanied with hail—in Jok 
xxiv. 8, the heavy rain which comes down on 


mountains; and the word “W7QD (sagrir), which 
occurs only in Prov. xxvii. 15, continuous and heavy 
rain, év nuepa xelmepivy)- 

In a country comprising so many varieties of 
elevation as Palestine, there must of necessity oc- 
cur corresponding varieties of climate; an account 
that might correctly describe the peculiarities of 
the district of Lebanon, would be in many respects 
inaccurate when applied to the deep depression and 
almost tropical climate of Jericho. In any general 
ytatement, therefore, allowance must be made for 
not inconsiderable local variations. Compared with 
England, Palestine would be a country in which 
rain would be much less frequent than with our 
selves; contrasted with the districts most familiar 
to the children of Israel before their settlement in 
the land of promise, Egypt and the Desert, rain 
might be spoken of as one of its distinguishing 
characteristics (Deut. xi. 10, 11; Herodotus lii. 10). 
For six months in the year no rain falls, and the 
harvests are gathered in without any of the anxiety 
with which we are so familiar lest the work be in- 
terrupted by unseasonable storms. In this respect 
at least the climate has remained unchanged since 
the time when Boaz slept by his heap of corn; and 
the sending thunder and rain in wheat harvest was 
a miracle which filled the people with fear and 
wonder (1 Sam. xii. 16-18); and Solomon could 
speak of “rain in harvest’? as the most forcible ex- 
pression for conveying the idea of something ut- 
terly out of place and unnatural (Prov. xxvi. 1). 
There are, however, very considerable, and perhaps 
more than compensating, disadvantages occasioncd 
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by this long absence of rain: the whole land be- 
comes dry, parched, and brown, the cisterns are 
empty, the springs and fountains fail, and the au- 
tumnal rains are eagerly looked for to prepare the 
earth for the reception of the seed. These, the 
early rains, commence about the latter end of Oc- 
tober or beginning of November, in Lebanon a 
month earlier: not suddenly but by degrees; the 
husbandman has thus the opportunity of sowing 
his -fields of wheat and barley. The rains come 
mostly from the west or southwest (Luke xii. 54), 
continuing fer two or three days at a time, and 
falling chiefly during the night; the wind then 
shifts round to the north or east, and several days 
of fine weather succeed (Prov. xxv. 23). During 
the months of November and December the rains 
continue to fall heavily, but at intervals; after- 
wards they return, only at longer intervals, and 
are less heavy; but at no period during the winter 
do they entirely cease. January and February are 
the coldest months, and) snow falls sometimes to 
the depth of a foot or more, at Jerusalem, but it 
does not lie long; it is very seldom seen along the 
coast and in the low plains. ‘Thin ice oceasionally 
covers the pools for a few days, and while Porter 
was writing his Handbook, the snow was eight 
inches deep at Damaseus, and the ice a quarter 
of au inch thick. Rain continues to fall more 
or less during the month of March; it is very 
rare in April, and even in Lebanon the showers 
that oceur are generally light. In the valley of 
the Jordan the barley harvest: begins as early as 
the middle of April, and the wheat a fortnight 
later; in Lebanon the grain is seldom ripe before 
the middle of June. (See Robinson, Biblical Re- 
seerches, i. 429; and Porter, Landbook, p. xviii.) 
(PALESTINE, p. 2318. ] 

With respect to the distinction between the early 
and the latter rains, Robinson observes that there 
are not at the present day “any particular periods 
of rain or succession of showers, which might be 
regarded as distinct. rainy seasons. The whole pe- 
riod from October to March now constitutes only 
one continued season of rain without any regularly 
intervening term of prolonged fine weather. Un- 
less, therefore, there has been some change in the 
climate, the early and the latter rains for which the 
husbandman waited with longing, seem rather to 
have implied the first showers of autumn which 
revived the parched and thirsty soil and prepared 
it for the seed; and the later showers of spring 
which continued to refresh and forward both the 
ripeuing crops and the vernal products of the 
fields *’ (James v.73; Prov. xvi. 15). 

In April and May the sky is usually serene; 
showers occur occasionally, but they are mild and 
refreshing. On the Ist of May Robinson experi- 
enced showers at Jerusalem, and “at evening there 
was thander aud lightning (which are frequent in 
winter), with pleasant and reviving rain. The 6th 
of May was also remarkable for thunder and for 
several showers, some of which were quite heavy. 
The rains of both these days extended far to the 
north, . . . . but the occurrence of rain so late in 
the season was regarded as a very unusual circum- 


a@* For a diary of the weather at Beirut from April, 
-842, to May, 1843, by Dr. De Forest, see Climatology 
af Palestine in the Bibl. Sacra, i. 221-224. Tho 
gouths of greatest rain were November, December, and 
January, and of least, June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Of the climate of Nazareth in this and other 
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stance.” (Bibl. Res. i. 430: he is speaking of the 
year 1838.) : 

In 1856, however, “there was very heavy rain 
accompanied with thunder all over the region of 
Lebanon, extending to Beirut and Damascus, on 
the 28th and 29th of May; but the oldest inhabi- 
tant had never seen the like before, and it created, 
says Porter (Handbvok, xlviii.), almost as much 
astonishment as the thunder and rain which Sam- 
uel brought upon the Israelites during the time of 
wheat harvest.” 

During Dr. Robinson's stay at Beirut on his 
second visit to Palestine, in 1852, there were heavy 
rains in March, once for five days continuously, 
and the weather continued variable, with occasional 
heavy rain, till the close of the first week in April. 
The ‘latter rains '’ thus continued this season for 
nearly a month later than usual, and the result was 
afterwards seen in the very abundant crops of win- 
ter vrain (Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii. 9).¢ 

These details will, it is thought, better than any 
veneralized statement, enable the reader to form 
his judgment on the “ former” and “ latter’? rains 
of Scripture, and may serve to introduce a remark 
or two on the question, about which some interest 
has been felt, whether there has been any change 
in the frequency aud abundance of the rain in 
Palestine, or in the periods of its supply. It is 
asked whether “these stony hills, these deserted 
valleys,"’ can be the land flowing with milk and 
honey; the land which God cared for; the land 
upon which were always the eyes of the Lord, from 
the beginning of the year to the end of the year 
(Deut. xi. 12). As far as relates to the other con- 
siderations which may account for diminished fertil- 
ity, such as the decrease of population and industry, 
the neglect of terrace-culture and irrigation, and 
husbunding the supply of water, it may suffice to 
refer to the article on AGRICULTURE, and to 
Stanley (Sinat and Palestine, pp. 120-123). With 
respect to our more immediate subject, it is 
urved that the very expression “ flowing with milk 
and honey" implies abundant rains to keep alive 
the grass for the pasture of the numerous herds 
supplying the milk, and to nourish the flowers 
clothing the now bare hill-sides, from whence the 
bees might gather their stores of honey. It is 
urged that the supply of rain in its due season 
seems to be promised as contingent upon the fidel- 
ity of the people (Deut. xi. 18-15; Lev. xxvi. 3-5) 
und that as from time to time, to punish the 
people for their transgressions, * the showers have 
heen withholden, and there hath been no latter 
rain?’ (Jer. iii, 3; 1 K. xvii., xviii.), so now, in 
the great and long-continued apostasy of the chil- 
dren of Israel, there has come upon even the land 
of their forfeited inheritance a like long-coutinued 
withdrawal of the favor of God, who claims the 
sending of rain as one of His special prerogatives 
(Jer. xiv, 22). 

The early rains, it is urged, are by comparison 
scanty and interrupted, the latter rains have alto- 
gether ceased, and hence, it is maintained, the curse 
has been fulfilled, « Thy heaven that is over thy 
head shall be brass, and the earth that is under 


—— 


respects, Tobler gives full information in his Nazareth 
in Paldstina, pp. 6-11. Thomson mentions (Land 
and Book, ii. 66) that in Palestiné the rain frequently 
falls very unequally, so as to water one city cr field and 
pass over the next (comp. Am. iv. 7, 8). x 
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thee shall be iron. The Lord shall make the rain 
of thy land powder and dust "’ (Deut. xxviii. 23, 
24; Lev. xxvi. 19). Without entering here into 
the consideration of the justness of the interpreta- 
tion which would assume these predictions of the 
withholding of rain to be altovether different in the 
manner of their infliction from the other calamities 
denounced in these chapters of threatening, it would 
appear that, as far as the question of fact is con- 
cerned, thereis scarcely sufficient reason to imagine 
that any great and marked changes with respect to 
the rains have taken place in Palestine. In early days, 
as now, rain was unknown for half the year; and 
if we may judge from the allusions in Prov. xvi. 
15, Job xxix. 23, the latter rain was even then, 
while greatly desired and lonyed for, that which 
was somewhat precarious, by no means to be abso- 
lutely counted on as a matter of course. If we are 
to take as correct our translation of Joel ii. 23, 
“the latter rain in the first (month ¢),’’ 7. e. Nisan 
or Abib, answering to the latter part of March and 
the early part of April, the times of the latter rain 
in the days of the prophets would coincide with 
those in which it falls now. The same conclusion 
would be arrived at from Amos iv. 7, “1 have 
withholden the rain from you when there were yet 
three months to the harvest.” The rain here 
spoken of is the latter rain, and an interval of 
three months between the ending of the rain and 
the bevinning of harvest would seem to be in an 
average year as exceptional now as it was when 
Amos noted it ag a judgment of God. We may 
infer also from the Song of Solomon ii. 11- 
13, where is given a poetical description of the 
bursting forth of vegetation in the spring, that 
when the winter’? was past, the rain also was 
over and gone: we can hardly, by any extension 
of the term ‘winter,’ bring it down to a later 
period than that during which the rains still fall. 
[See PALESTINE, p. 2318.] 

It may be added thut travellers have, perhaps 
unconsciously, exaggerated the barrenness of the 
land, from confining themselves too closely to the 
southern portion of Palestine; the northern por- 
tion, Galilee, of such peculiar interest to the 
readers of the Gospels, is fertile and beautiful (see 
Stanley, Sinat and Palestine, chap. x., and Van 
de Velde, there quoted), and in his description of 
the valley of Mudblus, the ancient Shechem, Robin- 
son (Bibl. Tes. it. 275) becoines almost enthusias- 
tic: “ Here ascene of luxuriant and almost un- 
paralleled verdure burst upon our view. The 
whole valley was filled with gardens of vegetables 
and orchards of all kinds of fruits, watered by sev- 
eral fountains, which burst forth in various parts 
and flow westward in refreshing streams. It came 
upon us suddenly, like « scene of fairy enchant- 
ment. We saw nothing like it in all Palestine.” 
The account given by a recent lady traveller (/.gyp- 
tian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, by Miss 
Beaufort) of the luxuriant fruit-trees and vegeta- 
bles which she saw at Meshullam’s farm in the 
valley of Urtas, a little south of Bethlehem (pos- 
Bibly the site of Solomon's gardens, Iccl. ii. 4-6), 


a The word “month” is supplied by our transla- 
tors, and their rendering is not supported by either the 
LXX. (xaOws €umpooderv) or the Vulg. (stcut in principio) 
Another interpretation is indeed equally probable ; but 
the following passages, Gen. viii. 18, Num. ix. 5, Ez. 


xix. 17, xlv. 18, 21, justify che rendering PWIA 
‘wn the first (month).” 
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may serve to prove how much now, as ever, may be 
effected by irrigation.® 

Rain frequently furnishes the writers of the Old 
Testament with forcible and appropriate metaphors, 
varying in their character according as they regard 
it as the beneficent and fertilizing shower, or the 
destructive storm pouring down the mountain-side 
and sweeping away the labor of years. Thus 
Prov. xxviii. 3, of the poor that oppresseth the 
poor; ]tz. xxxvili. 22, of the just punishments and 
righteous vengeance of God (compare Ps. xi. 6; 
Job xx. 23). On the other hand, we have it used 
of speech wise and fitting, refreshinu the souls of 
men; of words earnestly waited for and heedfully 
listened to (Deut. xxxii. 2; Job xxix. 23); of the 
cheering favor of the Lord coming down once more 
upon the penitent soul; of the gracious presence 
and influence for good of the righteous king among 
his people; of the blessings, gifts, and graces of the 
reign of the Messiah (Llos. vi. 3; 2 Sam. xxiii. 43 
Ds. Ixxii. 6). E. P. KE. 


RAINBOW (WW) (i. e. a bow with which 
to shoot arrows), Gen. ix. 13-16; Ez. i. 28: rdéov, 
so Ecclus. xliii. LL: areus. In N. T., Rev. iv. 3, x. 
1, tpes). The token of the covenant which God 
made with Noah when he came forth from the ark, 
that the waters should no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh. With respect to the covenant 
itself, as a charter of nafural blessines and mercies 
(“the World's covenant, not the Church’s’’), re- 
establishing the peace and order of Physical Na- 
ture, which in the flood had undergone so great a 
convulsion, see Davison Orn Prophecy, leet. iti. 
pp. 76-80. With respect to the token of the cove- 
nant, the right interpretation of Gen. ix. 13 seems 
to be that Giud took the rainbow, which had hith- 
erto been but a beautiful objeet shining in’ the 
heavens when the sun’s rays fell on falling rain, 
and consecrated it as the sign of Llis love and the 
witness of [is promise. 


The following passages, Num. xiv. 4; 1 Sam. 


xii. 13; 1 K. ii, 35, are instances in which 7113 
(nathan, lit. “ give'’), the word used in Gen, ix. 
13, “I do se¢ my bow in the cloud,” is employed 
in the sense of “ constitute,” “appoint.’’ Accords 
ingly there is no reason for concluding that igno- 
rance of the natural cause of the rainbow occasioned 
the account given of its institution in the Book of 
Genesis. [Sicns, Amer. ed.] 

The fixurative and symbolical use of the rdin- 
bow a3 an emblem of God's mercy and faithful- 
ness must not be passed over. In the wondrous 
vision shown to St. John in the Apocalypse (Rev. 
iv. 3), it is said that “there was a rainbow round 
about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald:"? 
amidst the awful vision of surpassing glory is seen 
the symbol of Hope, the bright emblem of Mercy 
and of Love. ‘ Look upon the rainbow,”’ saith the 
son of Sirach (Ecclus. xliii. 11, 12), “and praise 
Him that made it: very beautiful it is in the bright- 
ness thereof; it compasseth the heaven about with 
a glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High 
have bended it.” I. P. E. 





6 * The discovery of a single fountain, and the re- 
moval of rubbish which had choked up the soil, effected 
the transformation. Tho writer was told on the ground, 
that five different crops of vegetubles may be raised 
there one after another in a single season (see Jl 
lustr. of Scripture, p. 1565 f.). iH. 
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RAISINS. [Vrxe.] of the lake, close to the embouchure of the Jor. 
RA’KEM (2, in pause Ci. [ flower —_ : G. 
garden]: ‘Poxdu; om. in [Vat. and] Alex.; [Comp.| RAK’KON (DPI, with the def. article 
Ald. Paxau:] /tecen). Among the descendants of : [the temple (of the head), Ges.; a well watered 
Machir the son of Manasseh, by his wife Maachah, ‘place, First]: ‘lepdewy; [Comp. (lepaxa@y rad) 
are mentioned Ulam and Rakem, who are ap-j|‘Hpaxka@yv:] Arecon). One of the towns in the in- 
parently the sons of Sheresh (1 Chr. vii. 16). | heritance of Dan (Josh. xix 46), apparently not far 
Nothing is known of them. [In Hebrew this ‘distant from Joppa. The LXX. (both MSS.) give 
name and Rekeim (which see) are the same, out of : only one name (that quoted above) for this and Me- 
pause. — H.] |jarkon, which in the Hebrew text precedes it. This 

ke : Savin 1,. fact, when coupled with the similarity of the two 

RAK’KATH (17/2) [shore]: [Opaba]dane6: names in Hebrew, suggests that the one may be 

Alex. Pexkad: Heceath). One of the fortified merely a repetition of the other. Neither has been 
towns of Naphtali, named between ITAMMATH and 


eee ae yet discovered. G. 
CHINNERETH (Josh. xix. 35). Hammath was | ; 

probably at the hot springs of Tiberias: but no| RAM (OD [high, exalted): "Apdu; [Vat.] 
trace of the name of Rakkath has heen found in| Alex. Appay in Ruth; [Vat. Opau and Appay, 
that or any other neighborhood. [See Rob. Bibl. | Alex.] Opa and Apay in 1 Chr.: Aram). 1L 
des. iii. 266.] The nearest approach is Kerak, for-|Son of Hezron and father of Amminadab. He 
merly ‘Tarichees, three miles further down the shore | was born in Egypt after Jacob’s migration there, as 
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Battering Ram. 


his name is not mentioned in Gen. xlvi. 4. = [is] Abraham.”’ Ewald identifies Ram with Aram, 
first appears in Ruth iv. 19. The genealogy in 1! mentioned in Gen. xxii. 21in connection with Hux 
Chr. ii. 9, 10, 25, adds no further information con-| and Buz (Gesch. i. 414). Elihu would thus be a 
cerning him, except that he was the second son of | a collateral descendant of Abraham, and this may 
Hezron, Jerahmeel being the first-born. He ap- | have suggested the extraordinary explanation given 
pears in the N. T. only in the two lists of the | by Rashi. W. A. W. 
ancestry of Christ (Matt. 1. 3, 4; Luke iii. 33), ; 
where he is called ARAM, after the LXX. and Vul- RAM. [Suzer; Sacrirtces.] 
gate. [AMMINADAR; Nansuon.] A. C. II. RAM, BATTERING ("3: BeAdoracts, 
2. (‘Pdu; [Vat. Pav, Apau; Alex. in ver. 25, xdpat: aries). This instrument of ancient siege 
Apav:] Ram.) The first-born of Jerahmeel, and operations is twice mentioned in the O. T. (Ez. iv 
therefore nephew of the preceding (1 Chr. ii. 25, 2, xxi. 22 [27]): and as both references are to the 
27). He had three sons, Maaz, Jamin, and Eker. battering-rams in use among the Assyrians and 
3. (Rom. Vat. Sin. ‘Péu; Alex. Paya: Ram.] | Babylonians, it will only be necessary to describe 
Elihu, the son of Barachel the Buzite, is described : those which are known from the monuments to 
w “of the kindred of Ram’? (Job xxxii. 2). | have been employed in their sieges. With regard 
avashi's note on the passage is curious: “ ‘of the, to the meaning of the Hebrew word there is but 
family of Ram;’ Abraham, for it is said, ‘the ; little doubt. It denotes an engine of war whieh 
greatest man among the Anakim’ (Josh. xiv.); this was called a ram, either because it had an iron head | 
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shaped like that of a ram, or because, when usedt RA’MA (‘Paya: Rama), Matt. ii. 18, refer- 
for battering down a wall, the movement was like | ring to Jer. xxxi.15. The original passage alludes 
the butting action of a ram. to a massacre of Benjamites or Ephraimites (comp. 

In attacking the walls of a fort or city, the first | ver. 9, 18), at the Ramah in Benjamin or in Mount 








































step appears to have been to form an inclined plane | Ephraim. ‘This is seized by the Evangelist and ~ 


or bank of earth (comp. Ez. iv. 2, ‘cast a mount turned into a touching reference to the slaughter 
against it’’), by which the besiegers could bring | of the Innocents at Bethlehem. near to which was 
their battering-rams and other engines to the foot |(and is) the sepulchre of Rachel. The name of 
of the walls. ‘The battering-rams,’’ says Mr.| Rama is alleged to have been lately discovered 
Layard, “ were of several kinds. Some were joined | attached to a spot close to the sepulchre. If it 
to movable towers which held warriors and armed | existed there in St. Matthew’s day, it may have 
men. The whole then formed one great temporary prompted his allusion, though it is not necessary 
building, the top of which is represented in sculp- | to suppose this, since the point of the quotation 
{ures as on a level with the walls, and even turrets, does not lic in the name Ramah, but in the lamen- 
of the besieged city. In some bas-reliefs the | tation of Rachel for the children, as is shown by 
battering-ram is without wheels; it was then per-|the change of the viots of the original to rexva. 

’ haps constructed upon the spot, and was not in- ; 


tended to be moved. ‘The movable tower was : 77. wi 2 ‘ 

probably sometimes unprovided with the ram, but RA’MAH (7) it? with the definite article 

I have not met with it so represented in the sculp- [the height], excepting a few cases named below). 
A word which in its simple or compound shape 


tures. . - + + When the machine containing fo tI ° several places in the Holy Land; 
the battering-ram was a simple framework, and did rms the name of several piaces i acl ied 
one of those which, like Gibeah, Geba, Gibeon, or 


not form an artificial tower, a cloth or some kind of | .,. 
aaa ys : Mizpeh, betrays the aspect of the country. The 


drapery, edged witb fringes and otherwise orna- lexi sit] : : t derive it 
mented, appears to have been occasionally thrown ee vers with unanimous consent derive t 
over it. Sometimes it may have been covered with |'70™ * root W hich has the general sense of eleva- 
hides. It moved either on four or on six wheels, bons Baroot which produced the name elk 

“the high lands,’ and the various modifications 


and was provided with one ram or with two. The ; : . 
mode of working tke rams cannot be determined of Ram, Ramah, Ramath, Ramoth, Remeth, Ram- 


from the Assyrian sculptures. It may be presumed athaim, Arimathaa, in the Biblical records. As 
from the representations in the bas-reliefs that they |°". appellative it 1s found only in one passage (Ez. 
were partly suspended by a rope fastened to the |<"! 25m which: Jb secu oe ne each 
outside of the machine, and that men directed and time rendered in the A. V. “high place.” But in 
impelled them from within. Such was the plan later Hebrew ramtha is a recognized word for a 
adopted by the Igyptians in whose paintings the hill, and as such is employed in the Jewish versions 
gamiors working ihe ean may hheckean fiouch the of the Pentateuch for the rendering of Pisgab. 
¢ g é g meer a rary 1, Vi, 

frame. Sometimes this engine was ornamented by 1. (‘Payd; [Neh. =a a ; mgs ney Ms 
a carved or painted figure of the presiding divinity, Apap, | ree Baya, ete.; [Jer. xl. 1, Vat. ba. 
kneeling on one knee and drawing a bow. The Aayuav;] Alex. Tana, Pappa, [Pappua,] Popa: 
artificial tower was usually occupied by two war- pun) One ob We ae of, ‘the allotment. of 
riors; one discharged his arrows against the besiezed, se ey ene aa aa ae ia of aL nee 
whom he was able, from his lofty position, to ee ta pane and Jerusalem. Its Pace 
more effectually than if he had been below; the in the list is between Gibeon and Beeroth. ‘There 
other held up a shield for his companion’s defeuse. is a more precise specification of its position in the 


Warriors are not unfrequently represented as step- ies cape ce oF ae : ahs a nia 
ping from the machine to the battlements. salem which are enumerated hy Isaiah as lisvart 


. . Archers on the walls hurled stones from Dyhe erin approach of the king of Assy 
slings, and discharged their arrows against the (Is. x. 28-32). At Michmash he crosses the ravine; 
warriors in the artificial towers; whilst the rest of |" ea successively dislodges on alarmns ‘Gepas 
the besieged were no less active in endeavour te Ramah, and Gibeah of Saul. Each of these may 
frustrate the attempts of the assailants to he be recognized with almost absolute certainty at the 
breaches in their walls. By dropping a doubled present day. oy ee af eUin on: the south prmk cr 
chain or rope from the battlements they caught the great valley ae acme ang @ halt vey ond ity 

: 5” | directly between it and the main road to the city, 


the ram, and could either destroy its efficacy |. oy Ram (its name the exact equivalent th 
altogether, or break the force of its blows. ‘Those |B." ogee ee ee 


below, however, by placing hooks over the engine, 
and throwing their whole weight upon them, 
struggled to retain it in its place. The besieged, 
if unable to displace the battering-ram, sought to 
destroy it by fire, and threw lighted torches or fire- 
brands upon it; but water was poured upon the 
flames through pipes attached to the artificial 
tower” (Nineveh and ils Remains, ii. 367-370). 
W. A. W. 


ee Spe a i 


a So Sir H. C. Rawlinson, in Athenaum, No. 1799, 


implies.6 Its distance from the city is two hours, 
i.e. five English or six Roman miles, in perfect 
accordance with the notice of Eusebius and Jerome 
in the Onomasticon (“ Rama"’),° and nearly agree- 
ing with that of Josephus (Ant. viii. 12, § 3), who 
places it 40 stadia north of Jerusalem. 

Its position is also in close agreement with the 
notices of the Bible. The palurtree of Deborah 
(Judg. iv. 5) was ‘ between Ramah ¢ and Bethel,” 

he os Be ee 
¢ In his commentary on Hos. v. 8, Jerome mentions 
A ; Rama as “ juxta Gabaa in septimo lapide a Ierosoly mis 

b Its place in the list of Joshua (mentioned above), | sita.” 
namely, between Gibeon and Becroth, suits the present d The Targum on this passage substitutes for the 
Ram-Allah ; but the considerations named in the text | Palm of Deborah, Ataroth-Deborah, no doubt referring 
gmake it very difficult to identify any other site with |to the town of Ataroth. This has everything in its 
¢ than er-Ram favor, since ’Atara is still found on the lett hand of 


Ramah) on the elevation which its ancient name - 
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in one of the sultry valleys inclosed in the lime 
stone hills which compose this district. The Levite 
and his concubine in their journey from Bethlehem 
to Ephraim passed Jerusalem, and pressed on to 
Gibeah, or even if possible beyond it to Ramah 
(Jude. xix. 13). In the strugeles between north 
and south, whieh followed the disruption of the 
kingdom, Ramah, as a frontier town, the possession 
of which gave absolute comimand of the north road 
from Jerusalem (1 K. xv. 17), was taken, fortified, 
and retaken (¢did. 21,22: 2 Chr. xvi. 1, 5, 6). 
After the destruction of Jerusalem it appears to 
have been used as the depot for the prisoners (ler. 
xl. 1); and, if the well-known passage of Jeremiah 
(xxxi. 15), in which he introduces the mother of 
the tribe of Benjamin weeping over the loss of ber 
children, alludes to this Ramah. and not to one 
nearer to her sepulebre at Bethlehem, it was prob- 
ably also the scene of the slaughter of such of the 
captives as from age, weakness. or poverty, were 
not worth the long transport across the desert to 
Babslon [RAMA.] [ts proximity to Gibeah is im- 
plied in’ 1 Sam. xxii. 67; Hos. vy. 8; zr. ii. 26; 
Neh. vii. 30: the last two of which passages show 
also that its people returned after the Captivity. 
The Ramah in Neh. xi. 33 occupies a different 
position in the list, and may be a distinct place 
situated further west, nearer the plain. (This and 
Jer. xxxi. 15 are the only passages in which the 
name appears without the article.) The LXX. 
find an allusion to Ramah in Zech. xiv. 10, where 
they render the words which are translated in the 


A. V. “and shall be lifted up (TZN), and in- 


habited in her vk iee,”” by «Ramah shall remain 
upon her place.” 

Lr-Ram was not unknown to the medieval 
travellers, by some of whom (e.g. Brocardus, 
Deser. ch. vii.) it is recognized as Ramah, but it 
was reserved for Dr. Robinson to make the identifi- 
cation certain and complete (/8bl. Res. i. 576). 
le describes it as lving ona hich hill, command- 
ing a wide prospect. — a miserable villave of a few 
half-deserted houses, but with remains of columns, 
squared stones, and perhaps a church, all indicating 
former importance. 

In the catalogue of 1 Esdr. vy. 
appears as CIRAMA. 

2. CApuafain in both MSS., except only 1 Sam. 
xxv. 1, xxviii. 3, where the Alex. has ‘Paya [and 
1 Sam. xix. 19, 22, 23. xx. 1, where Rom. Vat. 
Alex. have the same: Ramatha).) The home of 
Klkanah, Samuel's father (1 Sam. i. 19, ii. 11), 
the birth-place of Samuel himself, his home and 
official residence, the site of his altar, (vii. 17, viii. 
4, xv. 34, xvi. 18, xix. 18), and finally his’ burial- 
place (xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). In the present instance 
it is a contracted form of RAMATHAIM-ZOPUIM, 
which in the existing Hebrew text is given at length 
but once, although the LAX. exhibit Armathaim 
on every occision. 

All that is directly said as to its situation is 


(20) the name 





the north road, very nearly midway between er-Ram 
and Beilin. 

a This passnge muy either be translated (with Ju- 
nius, Michaelis, De Wette, and Bunsen), “ Saul abode 
{pn Gibeah under the tamarisk on the height” (in which 
anse it will add one to the scanty number of cases in 
which the word is used otherwise than as a proper 
name), or it may imply that Ramah was included 
within the precincts of the \ing's sity. “he LXX. 
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that it was in Mount Ephraim (1 Sam. {. 1), and 
this would naturally lead us to seek it in the 
neighborhood of Shechem. But the whole tenor 
of the narrative of the public life of Samuel (in 
connection with which alone this Ramah is men- 
tioned) is so restricted to the region of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and to the neighborhood of Gibeah the 
residence of Saul, that it seems impossible not to 
look for Samuel's city in the same locality. It 
appears from 1 Sam. vii. 17 that his annual fune- 
tions as prophet and judge were confined to the 
narrow round of Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh — the 
first the north boundary of Benjamin, the second 
near Jericho at its eastern end, and tho third on 
the ridge in more modern times known as Scopus, 
overlooking Jerusalem, and therefore near the south- 
ern confines of Benjamin. In the centre of these. 
was Gibeah of Saul, the royal residence during the 
reign of the first king, and the centre of his opers- 
tions. It would be doing a violence to the whole 
of this part of the history to look for Samuel's 
residence outside these narrow limits. 

On the other hand, the boundaries of Mount 
I-phraim are nowhere distinctly set forth. In the 
mouth of an ancient Hebrew the expression would 
mean that portion of the mountainous district 
which was at the time of speaking in the possession 
of the tribe of Ephraim. ‘ Little Benjamin” was 
for so long in close alliance with and dependence on 
its more powerful kinsman, that nothing is more 
probable than that the name of Ephraim may have 
heen extended over the mountainous region which 
was allotted to the vounger son of Rachel. Of this 
there are not wanting indications. The palm-tres 
of Deborah was “in Mount Ephraim," between 
Bethel and Ramah, and is identified with great 
plausibility by the author of the Targum on 
Judy. iv. 5 with Ataroth, one of the landmarks on 
the south boundary of Ephraim, which still survives 
in ‘lfdra, 24 miles north of Ramah of Benjamin 
(cr-Ram). Bethel itself, though in the catalogue 
of the cities of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 22), was 
appropriated by Jeroboam as one of his idol 
sanctuaries, and is one of the ‘cities of Mount 
Ephraim” which were taken from him by Baasha 
and restored by Asa (2 Chr. xiii. 19, xv. 8). Jere- 
miah (ch. xxxi.) connects Ramah of Benjamin with 
Mount Ephraim (vv. 6, 9, 15, 18). 

In this district, tradition, with a truer instinet 
than it sometimes displays, has placed the residence 
of Samuel. The carliest attempt to identify it is 
in the Onomasticon of Eusebius, and was not 90 
happy. His words are, “ Armathem Seipha: the city 
of Helkana and Samuel; it lies near® (xAnotfov) 
Diospolis: thence came Joseph, in the Gospels said 
to be from Arimathea.’’ Diospolis is Lydda, the 
modern Lidd, and the reference of Eusebius is no 
doubt to Ramlch, the well-known modern town 
two miles from Liidd. But there is a fatal obstacle 
to this identification, in the fact that Ramleh (the 
sandy’) lies on the open face of the maritime plain, 
and cannot in any sense be said to be in Mount 





read Bama for Ramah, and render the words * on the 
hill under the field in Bama.” Eusebius, in the 
Onomasticon (Pama), characterizes Ramah as the 
city of Saul.”’ 

b Jerome agrees with Eusebius in his translation 
of this passage; but in the Epitaphium Paula aaa 
cviii.) he connects Ramleh with Arimathses only, and 
places it haud procul @ Lyddé. 
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Ephraim, or any other mountain district. [use- 
bius possibly refers to another Ramah named in 
Neh. xi. 33 (see below, No. 6). 

But there is another tradition, that just alluded 
to, common to Moslems, Jews, and Christians, up 
to the present day, which places the residence of 
Samuel on the lofty and remarkable eminence of 
Neby Samwil, which rises four miles to the N. W. 
of Jerusalem, and which its heiyht (greater than 
that of Jerusalem itsclf), its commanding position, 
and its peculiar shape, render the most cotispicuous 
object in all the landscapes of that district, and 
make the names of Ramah and Zophim exceedingly 
appropriate to it. The name first appears in -the 
travels of Arculf (A. D. cir. 700), who calls it Saint 
Samuel. Before that date the relics of the Prophet 
had been transported from the Holy Land to Thrace 
by the emperor Arcadius (see Jerome contr. Vig- 
tlantium, § 5), and Justinian had enlarged or com- 
pleted “‘a well and a wall’’ for the sanctuary (Pro- 
copius, de dvdif. v. cap. 9). True, neither of 
these notices names the spot, but they imply that 
it was well known, and so far support the placing 
it at Neby Samwil. Since the days of Arculf the 
tradition appears to have been continuous (see the 
quotations in Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 459; Tobler, 
p. 881, &c.). The modern village, though miserable 
even among the wretched collections of hovels which 
crown the hills in this neighborhood, bears marks 
of antiquity in cisterns and other traces of former 
habitation. The mosque is said to stand on the 
foundations of a Christian church, probably that 
which Justinian built or added to. ‘The ostensible 
tomb is a mere wooden box; but below it is a 
cave or chamber, apparently excavated, like that 
of the patriarchs at Hebron, from the solid rock 
of the hill, and, like that, closed against all access 
except by a narrow aperture in the top, through 
which devotees are occasionally allowed to trans- 
mit their lamps and petitions to the sacred vault 
below. 

Here, then, we are inclined, in the present state 
of the evidence, to place the Ramah of Samuel.¢ 
And there probably would never have been any 
resistance to the traditional identification if it had 
not been thought necessary to make the position 
of Ramah square with a passage with which it does 
not seem to the writer to have necessarily any con- 
nection. [t is usually assumed that the city in 
which Saul was anointed by Samuel (1 Sam. ix., x.) 
was Samuel's own city Ramah. Josephus cer- 
tainly (Ané. vi. 4, § 1) does give the name of the 
city as Armathem, and in his version of the occur- 
rence implies that the Prophet was at the time in 
his own house; but neither the Hebrew nor the 
LXX. contains any statement which confirms this, 
if we except the slender fact that the “land of 
Zuph ” (ix. 5) may be connected with the Zophim 
of Ramathaim-zophim. The words of the maidens 
(ver. 12) may equally imply either that Samuel had 
‘ust entered one of his cities of circuit, or that he 
had just returned to his own house. But, however 
this may be, it follows from the minute specification 





@ * Beth-horon and her suburbs” were allotted to 
the Kohathite Levites, of whom Samuel was one by 
descent. Perhaps the village on the top of Neby 
Samwil may have been dependent on the more TER: 
arly fortified Beth-horon (1 K. ix. 17). 


b Zela (yx) is quite a distinct name from Zelzach 
TIedy), with which some would identify it (e. g. 
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of Saul’s route in 1 Sam. x. 2, that the city in 
which the interview took place was near the 
sepulchre of Rachel, which, by Gen. xxxv. 16, 19, 
and other reasons, appears to be fixed with certainty 
as close to Bethlehem. And this supplies a strong 
argument against its being Ramathaim-zophim, 
since, while Mount Ephraim, as we have endeavored 
already to show, extended to within a few miles 
north of Jerusalem, there is nothing to warrant the 
supposition that it ever reached so far south as tke 
neighborhood of Bethlehem. Saul's route will be 
most conveniently discussed under the head of 
SAUL; but the question of both his outward and 
his homeward journey, minutely as they are de- 
tailed, is beset with difficulties, which have been 
increased by the assumptions of the commentators. 
For instance, it is usually taken for granted that 
his father’s house, and therefore the starting-point 
of his wanderings, was Gibeah. True, Saul bim- 
self, after he was king, lived at Gibeah; but the 
residence of Kish would appear to bave been at 
ZuLA © where his family sepulchre was (2 Sam. xxi. 
14), and of Zela no trace has yet been found. The 
Authorized Version has added to the difficulty by 
introducing the word “meet ”’ in x. 3 as the trans- 
lation of the term which they have more accurately 
rendered “find "* in the preceding verse. Again, 


-where was the “hill of God,” the gibeath-Llohim, 


with the netsihe of the Philistines? <A netsib of 
the Philistines is mentioned later in Sauls history 
(1 Sam. xiii. 3) as at Geba opposite Michmash. 
But this is three miles north of Gibeah of Saul, 
and does not at all agree with a situation near 
Bethlehem for the anointing of Saul. The Tar- 
gum interprets the “hill of God” as “the place 
where the ark of God was,” meaning Nirjath- 
jearim. 

On the assumption that Ramathaim-zophim was 
the city of Saul’s anointing. various attempts have 
been made to find a site for it in the neighborhood 
of Bethlehem. (a.) Gesenius ( Thes. p. 1276 a) sug- 
gests the Jebel Fureidis, four miles southeast of 
Bethlehem, the ancient Herodium, the © Frank 
mountain ’’ of more modern times. The drawback 
to this suggestion is that it is not supported by 
any hint or inference either in the Bible, Josephus 
(who was well acquainted with the Herodion), or 
more recent authority. (6.) Dr. Robinson (Bvél. 
fes. ii. 8) proposes Soba, in the mountains six 
miles west of Jerusalem, as the possible representa- 
tive of Zophim: but the hypothesis has little be- 
sides its ingenuity to recommend it, and is virtually 
given up by its author in a foot-note to the passage. 
(c.) Wan de Velde (Syr. f Pal. ii. 50), following 
the lead of Wolcott, argues for Rameh (or Ramet 
el- Khalil, Rob. i. 216), a well-known site of rnina 
about two and a half miles north of Hebron. His 
main argument is that a castle of S. Samuel is 
mentioned by I’. Fabri in 14834 (apparently) as 
north of Hebron; that the name /2ameh is identi- 
exl with Ramah; and that its position suits the 
requirements of 1 Sam. x. 2-5. This is also sup- 
ported by Stewart (Z'ent and Khan, p. 247). (d.) 


Stowart, Tent and Khan, p. 247; Van de Velde, Me- 
morr, etc., etc.). 

c The meaning of this word is uncertain. It may 
signify a garrison, an officer, or a commemoration 
column — a trophy. 

d In the time of Benjamin of Tudela it was known 
as the “house of Abraham’ (Bb. of T., ed. Asher, ii 


93). 
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Dr. Bonar (Land of Promise, pp. 178, 554) adopts 
er-ftam, which he places a short distance north of 
Bethlehem, east of Rachel's sepulehre. Eusebius 
(Onom. ‘PaBedeé) says that “ Rama of Benjamin” 
is near (rept) Bethlehem, where the “ voice in Rama 
was heard; and in our times the name is men- 
tioned, besides Dr. Bonar, by Prokesch and Salz- 
bacher (cited in Rob. Bibl. dees. ii. 8 note), but this 
cannot be regarded as certain, and Dr. Stewart has 
pointed out that it is too close to Rachel's monu- 
ment to suit the case. 

Two snygestions in an opposite direction must 
be noticed: — 

(a.) That of Ewald (Geschichte, ii. 550), who 
places Ramathaim-zophim at /am-Allah, a mile 
west of ef Bireh, and nearly five north of Neby 
Samuwil. The chief ground for the suggestion ap- 
pears to be the athx dah, as denoting tbat a cer- 
tain sanctity attaches to the place. This would be 
more certainly within the limits of Mount Ephraim, 
and merits investigation. It is mentioned by Mr. 
Williams (Diet. of Geogr. “ Ramatha’’) who, 
however, gives his decision in favor of Neby 
Sanucil, 

(b.) That of Schwarz (pp. 152-158), who, start- 
ing from Gibeah-of-Saul as the home of Kish, fixes 
upon famed, north of Samaria and west of Sanur, 
which he supposes also to be Ramoth or Jarmuth, 
the Levitical@ city of Issachar. Schwarz's argu- 
ments must be read to be appreciated. 

* The site of this Ramah, Dean Stanley pro- 
nounces “ without exception the most complicated 
and disputed problem of sacred topography.’? The 
writer, with others, has devoted many fruitless 
hours to its svlution; and the difficulties of the 
ease, inherent and apparently ineradicable, may be 
briefly stated. (1.) The Ramah of Samuel's birth 
was in Mount Ephraim (see above). (2.) The 
Ramah of his residence and burial was the Ramah 
of his birth (see above). © The inference is direct 
and strinvent, that the two were identical.” Nob- 
inson’s {ib/. Sacra, p. 506 (1843). (3.) The Ramah 
of his interview with Saul was the Ramah of his 
residence (see above). “It is hardly possible to 
avoid identifying them. ‘This, which is not stated 
expressly in the Old Testament [though fairly im- 
plied], is taken for granted by Josephus” (Dr. 
Stanley, S.g' 2. p. 220). Josephus, without doubt, 
was familiar with all the localities, and would know 
whether his statement was compatible with the 
sacred narrative. (4.) The Ramah in which Saul 
was anointed by Samuel was so situated that, in 


@ But Ramoth was allotted to the Gershonites, while 
Samuel was a Kohuthite. 

b * The German missionary, Pastor Valentiner, re- 
gards the Ramah in Isaiah's vision (No. 1 above) and 
the Ramah of Samuel (No. 2) as the same, namely, 
the present Er- Ram, about 6 miles north of Jerusalem 
on the traveller's right in going to Bethel and 
Shechem. Samuel’s futher, Elkanah (as he main- 
tains), is said to be “a man of Ramathaim-zophim, of 
Mount Ephraim ” (1 Sam. i. 1, &c.), not because he 
lived there at the time of Samuel's birth, but because 
he dwelt there originally, and afterwards migrated to 
Ramah in Benjamin. Further, he considers it un- 
necessary (so also Stanley, Jerwish Church, i 464. Keil on 
1 Sam. ix. 6 ff. and others) to identify the Ramah of 
Samuel with the nameless city of Saul’s interview with 
Samuel as related 1 Sam. ix. 1 ff. Among his positive 
reasons for this identification of Ramah with Er-Ram 
are that it lies fuirly within the territory of Benjamin ; 
that it torms the central point of Samael’s judicial 
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passing from it to his home in Benjamin, he would 
pass by the tomb of Rachel (see above). 

Neither of these four points can yet be di 
and on every proposed site of the Ramah of the 
prophet, some one of them directly impinges; and 
the prospect now is, that the question will remain 
inexplicable.» S. W. 

3. (ApaharA;¢ Alex. Paza: Arama.) One of 
the nineteen fortified places of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
36) named between Adamah and Hazor. It would 
appear, if the order of the list may be accepted, to 
have been in the mountainous country N. W. of 
the Lake of Gennesaret. In this district a place 
bearing the name of Rameh has been discovered by 
Dr. Robinson (Bsbl. Res. iii. 78), which is not im 
probably the modern representative of the Ramah in 
question. ‘ It lies on the main track between Alka 
and the north end of the Sea of Galilee, and about 
eight miles E. S. E. of Safed. It is, perhaps, 
worth notice that, though the spot is distinguished 
by a very lofty brow, commanding one of the most 
extensive views in all Palestine (Rob. Bibl Res. iii. 
78), and answering perfectly to the name of Ramah, 
yet that the village of Rameh itself is on the lower 
slope of the hill. 

4. (‘Paud: Horma.) One of the landmarks on 
the boundary (A. V. “coast '’) of Asher (Josh. xix. 
29), apparently between Tyre and Zidon. It does 
not appear to be mentioned by the ancient geog- 
raphers or travellers, but two places of the same . 
name have been discovered in the district allotted 
to Asher; the one east of Tyre, and within about 
three miles of it (Van de Velde, Map, Memoir) 
the other more than ten miles off, and southeast 
of the same city (Van de Velde, 4fap; Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. iii. 64). The specification ot the boundary 
of Asher is very obscure. and nothing can yet be 
gathered from it; but, if either of these places rep- 
resent the Ramah in question, it certainly seems 
safer to identify it with that nearest to Tyre and 
the sea-coast. 

5. (‘Peuudd, Alex. Pauw; {in 2 Chr. xxii. 6, 
Rom. Vat. Pauw6, Alex. Paua:] Ramoth.) By 
this name in 2 K. viii. 29 and 2 Chr. xxii. 6, only, 
is designated RAMOTH-GILEAD. The abbreviation 
is singular, since, in both cases, the full name 
occurs in the preceding verse. 

6. [Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.! omit; FA.3 Comp. 
‘Pauad: Rama.) A place mentioned in the catalogue 
of those reinhabited by the Benjamites after their 
return from the Captivity (Neh. xi. 33). It may 
be the Ramah of Benjamin (above, No. 1) or the 





circuit (Gilgal on the east, Bethel on the north, and 
Mizpeh (= Neby Samuil) on the west, 1 Sam. vii. 16); 
and that the vicinity of Saul’s Gibeah to this Ramah 
(= £r-Ram) tallies well with the local relations of 
Gibeah and Ramah to each other in the narrative, 
1 Sam. cc. xix. and xx. It follows from this view 
that Ramah No. 1 and Ramah No. 2 may be the same 
place. The difficulties, whatever they may be, as to 
ZuPH and the course of Saul's journey in search of the 
lost asses encumber any one hypothesis of the Ramah 
question as well as another. See Valentiner's art. 
Beitrag zur Topographie des Stammes Benjamin, in the 
Zeitschr, der deutsch. M. Gesellsch. xii. 161-170. 

Prof. Graf in like manner (Lage von Bethel, Rama 
uw. Gilgal, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1864, pp. 861-902! 
recognizes only one Ramah, which he identifies with 
Ey-Ram, but he distinguishes Ramathaim-sophim and 
Ramah from each other. H. 

¢ For the preceding name — Adamah — they give 
"Appaid. 














RAMATH-LEHI 


Ramah of Samuel, but its position in the list (re- 
mote from Geba, Michmash, Bethel, ver. 31, comp. 
Iezr. ii. 26, 28) seems to remove it further west, to 
the neighborhood of Lod, Hadid, and Ono. There 
is no further notice in the Bible of a Ramah in this 
direction, but Eusebius and Jerome allude to one, 
though they may be at fault in identifying it with 
Ramathaim and Arimathza (Onom. “ Armath: So- 
phim; ’’ and the remarks of Robinson, Bel. Les. ii. 
239). The situation of the modern Ramleh agrees 
very well with this, a town too important and too 
well placed not to have existed in the ancient 
times.¢ The consideration that Ramleh signifies 
“sand,” and Ramah “a height,’ is not a valid 
argument against the one being the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the other. If so, half the identifications 
of modern travellers must be reversed.  /Sedt-wr 
zan no longer be the representative of Beth-horon, 
because tw means “eye,” while horon means 
“eaves; ner Beil-lahm, of Bethlehem, because 
lahm is * flesh,’ and lehem “ breads’? nor ed-stul, 
of Elealeh, because ef is in Arabic the article, and 
in Hebrew the name of God. In these cases the 
tendency of language is to retain the sound at the 
expense of the meaning. G. 


RA’MATH-LE’HI air FVD) [see be- 


low]: ’Avalpeois ctaydvos: Ramathlechi, quod in- 
terpretatur clevaliio maxilla). The name which 
purports to have been bestowed by Samson on the 
scene of his slaughter of the thousand Philistines 
with the jaw-bone (Judg. xv. 17). THe cast away 
the jaw-bone out of his hand, and called that place 
¢ Ramath-lehi,’’’—as if “heaving of the jaw- 
bone.”’ In this sense the name (wisely left un- 
translated in the A. V.) is rendered by the LXX. 
and Vulgate (as above). But Gesenius has pointed 
out ( Thes. p. 752 a) that to be consistent with this 
the vowel points should be altered, and the words 


become m9 SV; and that as they at present 


stand they are exactly parallel to Ramath-mizpeh 
and Ramath-negeb, and mean the “height of 
Lechi.” If we met with a similar account in or- 
dinary history we should say that the name had 
already been Ramath-lehi, and that the writer of 
the narrative, with that fondness for paronomasia 
which distinguishes these ancient records, had in- 
dulged himself in connecting the name with a pos- 
sible exclamation of his hero. But the fact of the 
positive statement in this case may make us hesitate 
in coming to such a conclusion in less authoritative 
records. [See LEtt, note e, vol. ii. p. 1627.] 
G 


‘’RA’MATH-MIZ’PEH (FTE DTT mo 


with def. article [height of the watch- (ice: 
"ApaBwO xara thy Maconpa; Alex. Pauwd? 
Kk. T. Maogpa: Limath, Masphe). A place men- 
tioned, in Josh. xiii. 26 only, in the specification 
of the territory of Gad, apparently as one of its 
northern landmarks, Heshbon being the limit on 
the south. But of this our ignorance of the topog- 
raphy east of the Jordan forbids us to speak at 
present with any certainty. 

There is no reason to doubt that it is the same 


a This is evidenced by the attempts of Benjamin of 
Tudela and others to make out Ramleh to be Gath, 
Geezer, etc. 

b This reading of Ramoth for Ramath is counte- 
nanced by one Hebrew MS. collated by Kennicott. It 
is ulso followed by the Vulgate, which gives Ramoth, 

168 
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place with that early sanctuary at which Jacob and 
Laban set up their cairn of stones, and which re- 
ceived the names of Mizpen, Galeed, and Jegar 
Sahadutha: and it seems very probable that all 
these are identical with Ramoth-Gilead, so notorious 
in the later history of the nation. In the Books 
vf Maccabees it probably appears in the garb of 
Maspha (1 Macc. v. 35), but no information is 
afforded us in either Old Test. or Apocrypha as to 
its position. The lists of places in the districts 
north of ¢s-Sall, collected by Dr. Eli Smith, and 
given by Dr. Robinson (Lib. Res. 1st edit. App. to 
vol. iii.), contain several names which may retain 
a trace of Kamath, namely, Aumeimin (167 6), 
Reimin (166 a), Rumrdma (165 a), but the situ- 
ation of these places is not accurately known, and 
it is impossible to say whether they are pe 
to Ramath-Mizpeh or not. 


RA’MATH OF THE SOUTH (m9 


233: Bawed xara Alfa; Alex. by double transl. 
Gepnppaypwd . . tageeO kK. AY: Ramath contra 
australem play gam), more accurately Ramah of the 
South. One of the towns in the allotment of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 8), apparently at its extreme 
south limit. It appears from this passage to have 
been another name for BAALATH-BEER. Ramah 
is not mentioned in the list of Judah (comp. Josh. 
xv. 21-3 2), nor in that of Simeon in 1 Chr. iv. 28- 
33, nor is it mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome. 
Van de Velde (J/emvir, p. 342) takes it as identical 
with Ramath-Lehi, which he finds at Tedl el- 
Lekiych ; but this appears to be so far south as to 
be out of the circle of Samson's adventures, and at 
any rate must wait for further evidence. 

It is in all probability the same place as Sourm 
Ramotui (1 Sam. xxx. 27), and the towns in com- 
pany with which we find it in this passage confirm 
the opinion given above that it lay very much to 
the south. 


RAMATHAIM-ZO’PHIM (ONT 


Dow [see below]: "Apuabaly [Sipa, Vat. | 
Zewpa Alex. A. Swois: Ramathaim Sophim). 
The full form of the name of the town in which 
Elkanah, the father of the prophet Samuel, resided. 
It is given in its complete shape in the Hebrew text 
and A. V. but once (1 Sam. i. 1). Elsewhere (i. 
19, it. 11, vil. 17, viii. 4, xv. 34, xvi. 13, xix. 18, 19, 
22, 23, xx. 1, xxv. 1, xxviii. 3) it occurs in the shorter 
form of Ramah, [RAMAH,2.] The LACX., how- 
ever (in both MSS.), give it throughout as Arma- 
thaim, and insert it in i. 3 after the words * hig 
city,’ where it is wanting in the Hebrew and 
A. V. 

Ramathaim, if interpreted as a Hebrew word, is 
dual — “the double eminence.’ ‘Phis may point 
to a peculiarity in the shape or nature of the place, 
or may be an instance of the tendency, familiar to 
all students, which exists in language to force an 
archaic or foreign name iuto an intelligible form. 
This has been already remarked in the case of Je- 
rusalem (vol. ii. p. 1272 «); and, like that, the pres- 
ent name appears in the form of RAMATILEM, as 
as well as that of Ramathaiin. 





Masphe (the reading in the text is from the Benedic- 
tine Edition of the Bibliotheca Divina). On the other 
hand, there is no warrant whatever for separating the 
two worus, as if belonging to distinct places, as is done 
in both the Latin texts. 
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the west — round the royal city of Gibeah, in which 
the king resided who had been anointed to his of- 
fice by the prophet amid such universal expecta- 
tion and good augury. Lastly, as already remarked, 
it bas a tradition in its favor of early date and of 
great persistence. It is true that even these grounds 
are but slight and shifting, but they are more than 
can be brought in support of any other site; and 
the task of proving them fallacious must be under- 
taken by those who would disturb a tradition so old, 


Of the force of “ Zophim” no feasible explana- 
tion has been given. It was an ancient name on 
the east of Jordan (Num. xxiii. 14), and there, as 
here, was attached to an eminence. In the Targum 
of Jonathan, Ramathaim-zophim is rendered “ Ra- 
matha of the scholars of the prophets;’’ but this is 
evidently a late interpretation, arrived at by regard- 
iny the prophets as watchmen (the root of zophim, 
also that of mizpeh, having the force of looking 
out afar), coupled with the fact that at Naioth in 
Ramah there was a school of prophets. It will not |and which has the whole of the evidence, slight as 
escape observation that one of the ancestors of , that is, in its favor. 


Iiikanah was named Zophai or Zuph (1 Chr. vie} This subject is examined in greater detail, and 
26,35), and that when Saul approached the city |in connection with the reasons commonly alleged 


in which he encountered Samuel he entered the | against the identification, under Rastan, No. 2 
land of Zuph; but no connection between these 


names and that of Ramathaim-zophim has yet been 
established. 

Lven without the testimony of the LXX. there 
is no doubt, from the narrative itself, that the 
Ramah of Samuel — where he lived, built an altar, 
died, and was buried — was the same place as the 
Ramah or Ramathaim-Zophim in which he was 
burn. It is iinplied by Josephus, and aflirmed by 
Eusebius and Jerome in the Onomasticon (*« Arma- 
them Seipha’’), nor would it ever have been ques- 
tioned had there not been other Ramahs mentioned 
in the sacred history. 

Of its position nothing, or next to nothing, can 
be gathered from the narrative. It was in Mount 
Ephraim (Lo Sam. i. 1). It had apparently at- 
tached to it a place called NatoTn, at which the 
“ company ’’ (or “school,” as it is called in mod- 
ern times) of the sous of the prophets was main- 
tained (xix. 18, &c., xx. 1); and it had also in its 
neighborhood (probably between it and Gibeah-of- 
Saul) a great well known as the well of Has-Sechu 
(xix. 22). [Secuu.] But unfortunately these 
seanty particulars throw no light on its situation. 
Naioth and Sechu have disappeared, and the limits 
of Mount [ephraim are uncertain. In the 4th cen- 
tury Ramathaim-Zophim (Qnromasticon,  Arma- 
tha-sophim "’) was located near Diospolis (Lydda), 
probably at Ramleh; but that is quite untenable, 
and quickly disappeared in favor of another, prob- 
ably older, certainly more feasible tradition, which 
placed it on the lofty and remarkable hill four 
miles N.W. of Jerusalem, known to the early pil- 
grims and Crusaders as Saint Samuel and Mont 
Joye. It is now universally designated Neby 
Samwil — the “ Prophet Samuel; ” and in the 
mosque which crowns its long ridge (itself the 
successor of a Christian church), his sepulchre 
is still reverenced alike by Jews, Moslems, and 
Christians. 

There is no trace of the name of Ramah or Zo- 
phim having ever been attached to this hill since 
the Christian era, but it has borne the name of the 
great prophet certainly since the 7th century, and 
net improbably from a still earlier date. It is not 
too far south to have been within the limits of 
Mount Ephraim. It is in the heart of the district 
where Saul resided, and where the events in which 
Samuel took so large a share occurred. It com- 
pletes the circle of the sacred cities to which the 
prophet was in the habit of making his annual 
circuit, and which lay — Bethel on the north, Miz- 
peh @ on the south, Gilgal on the east, and (if we 
accept this identification) Ramathaim-zophim on 


RAM’ATHEM (‘Pa@apely, Mai [Sin.] and 
Alex.; [Rom. ‘Panadéu;] Joseph. ‘Payadd: Ram- 
athan). One of the three “ governments "’ (vopol 
and tomapxia:) which were added to Judma by 
king Demetrius Nicator, out of the country of Se 
maria (1 Macc. xi. 34); the others were Apherema 
and Lydda. It no doubt derived its name froma 
town of the name of RAMATHAIM, probably that 
renowned as the birthplace of Samuel the Prophet, 
though this cannot be stated with sobeae 


RAMATHITE, THE (WVWSDT [pate]: 
6 ék ‘PandA; Alex. 0 Papadasos: Romathiles). 
Shimei the Ramathite had charge of the royal vine- 
yards of king David (1 Chr. xxvii. 27). The name 
implies that he was native of a place called Ramah, 
but of the various Ramahs mentioned none is said 
to have been remarkable for vines, nor is there any 
tradition or other clew by which the particular Ra- 
mah to which this worthy belonged can be sca oe 


RAM’ESES (ODN Y7 [see below] : ‘Papeooy} 
[Vat. in Num., Paxecowy, Papeoons:] ames- 
ses), or RAAM’SES (OD%D7: ‘Papeoot: 
Ramesses), a city and district of Lower Egypt 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the same 
city is designated by the Rameses and Raamses of the 
Hebrew text, and that this was the chief place of 
the land of Rameses, all the passages referring to the 
same region. The name is Egyptian, the same as 
that of several kings of the empire, of the X VIIIth, 
XIXth, and XAth dynasties. In Egyptian it is 
written RA-MESES or RA-MSES, it being doubt- 
ful whether the short vowel understood occurs twice 
or once: the first vowel is represented by a sign 
which usually corresponds to the Heb. Y, in Egyp 
tian transcriptions of Hebrew names, and Hebrew, 
of Egyptian. 

The first mention of Rameses is in the narrative 
of the settling by Joseph of his father and brethren 
in Egypt, where it is related that a possession was 
given them “in the land of Rameses’’ (Gen, xivil. 
11). This land of Rameses, DDDYI VS 
either corresponds to the land of Goshen, or was 8 
district of it, more probably the former, as appears 


from a comparison with a parallel passage (6) 
The name next occurs as that of one of the two 


cities built for the Pharaoh who first oppressed the 
children of Israel. ‘+ And they built for Pharaoh 
treasure cities (MIDDI ay); Pithom and Ea 
amees”’ (Ex. i. 11). Soin the A.V. The LXX., 





@ On the ridge of Scopus, according to the opinion 
of the writer (seo Mizpan, p. 1976 f.). 
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RAMESES 


however, reads réAets dxupds, and the Vulg. urbes 
tabernaculorum, as if the root had been 72W. 


The signification of the word ma2D is decided 


by its use for storehouses of corn, wine, and oil, 
which Hezekiah had (2 Chr. xxxii. 28). We 
should theretore here read store-cities, which may 
have been the meaning of our translators. The 
name of PiritoM indicates the region near Heliop- 
olis, and therefore the neighborhood of Goshen or 
that tract itself, and there can therefore be no 
doubt that Raamses is Rameses in the land of 
Goshen. In the narrative of the [Exodus we read 
of Rameses as the starting-point of the journey (Ix. 
xii. 37; see also Num. xxxiii. 3, 5). 


If then we suppose Rameses or Raamses to have 
been the chief town of the land of Rameses, either 
Goshen itself or a district of it, we have to endeavor 
to determine its situation. Lepsius supposes that 
Aboo-Keshevd is on the site of Rameses (see Map, 
vol. i. p. 794). fis reasons are, that in the LAX. 
Herowpolis is placed in the land of Rameses (26° 
‘Hpdwy wédrw, ev yi Paueroy, Or els ynv “Pa- 
weron)s in a passave where the Hebrew only men- 
tions “the land of Goshen’? (Gen. xlvi. 28), and 
that there is a monolithic group at Aboo-Neshevd 
representing Tum, and Ra, and, between them, R:- 
meses ID,, who was probably there worshipped. 
There would seem therefore to be an indication of 
the situation of the district and city from this men- 
tion of Herocpolis, and the statue of Rameses might 
mark a place named alter that king. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered (a) that the situation of flero- 
opolis isa matter in great doubt, and that therefore 
we can scarcely take any proposed: situation as an 
indication of that of Rameses; (4) that the land of 
Rameses may be that of Goshen, as already re- 
marked, in whieh case the passave woul | not afford 
any more precise indication of the position of the 
city Rameses than that i¢ was in Goshen, as is evi- 
dent from the account of the Exodus; and (e) that 
the mention of Heroopolis in the LAX. would seem 
to be a loss. It is also necessary to consider the 
evidence in the Biblical narrative of the position of | 7 
Rameses, which seems to point to the western part 
of the land of Goshen, since two full marches, anc 
part at least of a third, brought the Israclites from 
this town to the Red Sen: and the narrative appears 
to indicate a route for the chief part directly to- 
wards the sea. After the second day's journey they 
«encamped in Itham, in the edye of the wilder- 
ness” (Ix. xiii. 20), and on the third day they ap- 
pear to have turned.  [f,, however, Rameses_ was 
where Lepsius places it, the route would have been 
almost wholly through the wilderness, and mainly 
along the tract bordering the Red Sea in a south- 
erly direction, so that they would have turned al- 
mnost at once. If these difficulties are not thought 
insuperable, it must be allowed that they render 
Lepsius's theory extremely doubtful, and the one fact 
that Aboo-Kesheyd is within about eight miles of 
the ancient head of the gulf, seers to us fatal to 
his identification. Even could it be proved that 
it was anciently called Rameses, the case would 
not be made out, for there is good reason to sup- 
pose that many cities in Egypt bore this name. 
Apart from the ancient evidence, we may mention 
that there ix now a place called “ Remsees ” or 
6 Ramsees? in the Bohevreh (the great province on 
the west of the Kosetta branch of the Nile), men- 
doned in the list of towns and villages of Egypt in 
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De Sacy’s “ Abd-allatif,” p. G64. It gave to its 
district the name of * [1df-Remsees’’ or “« Ramsees.” 
This “ Hof’? must not be confounded with the 
‘- Hof’? commonly known, which was in the district 
of LBilbeys. 

An argument for determining under what dy- 
nasty the Exodus happened has been founded on 
the name Rameses, which has been supposed to in- 
dicate a royal builder. This argument Jjhas been 
stated elsewhere: here we need only repeat that 
the hichest date to which Rameses [. can be rea- 
sonably assigned is consistent alone with the Rab- 
binical date of the Exodus, and that we find a 
prince of the same name two centuries earlier, and 
therefore at a time perhaps consistent with Ussher’s 
date, so that the place might have taken its name 
either from this prince, or a yet earlier king or 
prince Rameses. [Curonovocy; EGyvr; PHaA- 


RAOH. | Rk. 8. P. 


RAMES‘SE (‘Papeoog: om. in Vulg.) = Ra- 
MESEs (Jud. i. 9). 


RAMI’AH (N97 [Jehovah exalled]: ‘Paula: 
Remeir), A layman of Israel, one of the sons of 
Parosh, who put away his foreign wife at Ezra’s 
command (zr. x. 25). Dle is called Liner as in 
1 [esdr. ix. 26. 


RA’MOTH (TVVAND [heights]: 4 ‘Pando; 
[Vat. Alex.2 omit:] moth). One of the four 
Levitical cities of Issachar according to the cata- 
logue in L Chr. (vi. 73). Ino the parallel list in 
Joshua (xxi. 28, 29), amongst other variations, Jar- 
muth appears in plaice of Ramoth. It appears im- 
possible to decide which is the correct reading; or 
whether agan Remerit, a town of [ssachar, is dis- 
tinct from them, or one and the same. No place 
has yet been discovered which can be plausibly 
identified with either. G. 


RA’MOTH (mv {heights}: [Vat.] My- 
BWV; [I Ms Mnywv; Rom.] Alex. Pyuwd: Ra- 
moth). An Israelite layman, of the sons of Bani, 
who had taken a stranve wife, and at Izra's insti- 
gation ayreed to separate from her (zr. x. 29). 
In the parallel pussave of 1 lsdras (ix. 30) the 
name is given as HikkeMoTiH,. G. 


RA/MOTH GIL/EAD (TY'2 D7 [see 
below]: ‘Peuuad, ‘Peuuwd, and ‘Pandd, [also 1 
Chr. vi. 80, ‘Paupwd (Vat. Pauuwy), 1 K. iv. 13, 
‘PaB00,] Taradd;: [2 Chr. xviii. 2, 3, ‘Paudd rae 
Tadaadiridus (Vat. -deiT-)3 Vat. in 1 K. iv. 13,] 
Epeuadyadaadé; [in 2 Chr. xxil. 5, Papawyadaad:] 
Alex. Paupwd, [and several other forms;] Joseph. 
"Apauaba: Lt moth Galaad), the “ heights of Gil- 
ead.’ One of the great fastnesses on the east of 
Jordan, and the key to an important district, as is 
evident not only from the direct statement of 1 K. 
iv. 13, that it commanded the regions of Argob 
and of the towns of Jair, but also from the ob- 
stinacy with which it was attacked and defended 
by the Syrians and Jews in the reigns of Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Joram. 

It seems probable that it was identical with 
Ramath-Mizpeh, a name which occurs but once 
(Josh. xiii. 26), and which again there is every 
reason to believe occupied the spot on which Jacob 
had made his covenant with Laban by the simple 
rite of piling up a heap of stones, which heap is 
expressly stated to have borne the names of both 
GILEAD and Mizpru, and became the great sanc- 
tuary of the regions east of Jordan. ‘The variation 
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of Ramoth and Ramath is quite feasible. Indeed, 
it occurs in the case of a town of Judah. Prob- 
ably from its commanding position in the territory 
of Grad, as well as its sanctity and strength, it was 
chosen by Moses as the City of Refuve for that 
tribe. It is in this capacity that its name is first 
introduced (Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 38). 
We next encounter it as the residence of one of 
Solomonjs commissariat officers, Ben-geber, whose 
authority extended over the important region of 
Argob, and the no less important district occupied 
by the towns of Jair (1 K. iv. 13). 

Tn the second Syrian war Ramoth-Gilead played 
a conspicuous part. During the invasion related 
in I K. xv. 20, or some subsequent incursion, this 
important place had been seized by Benhadad I. 
from Omri (Joseph. wlvt. viii. 15, § 3). Ahab had 
been too much occupied in repelling the attacks of 
Syria on his interior to attempt the recovery of a 
place so distant, but as soon as these were at an 
end and he could secure the assistance of Jehosha- 
phat, the great and Ae Ne king of Judah, he 
planned an attack (1 K. xxii: 2 Chr. xviii). The 
incidents of the expedition are well known: the at- 
tempt failed, and Ahab lost his life. [JEZREEL; 
Micaran; NAAMAN: ZEDEKIAN. J 

During Ahaziah’s short reign we hear nothing 
of Ramoth, and it probably remained in possession 
of the Syrians till the suppression of the Moabite 
rebellion wave Joram time to renew the siege. He 
allied himself for the purpose as his father had 
done, and as he himself had done on his late cam- 
paign, with his relative the king of Judah. He 
was more fortunate than Ahab. The town was 
taken by Israel (Joseph. wAné. ix. 6, § 1), and held 
in spite of all the eftorts of Ilazael (who was now on 
the throne of Damascus) to regain it (2 K. ix. 14). 
During the encounter Joram himself narrowly 
escaped the fate of his father, being (as we learn 
from the LXX. version of 2 Chr. xxii. 6, and from 
Josephus) wounded by one of the Syrian arrows, 
and that so severely as to necessitate his leaving 
the army and retiring to his palace at Jezreel (2 K. 
vill, 28, ix. 15; 2 Chir. xxii. 6). The fortress was 
left in charge of Jehu. But he was quickly called 
away to the more important and congenial task of 
rebelling against his master. He drove off from 
Ramoth-Gilead as if on some errand of daily 
occurrence, but he did not return, and does not 
appear to have revisited the place to which he 
must mainly have owed his reputation and his ad- 
vancement. 

Ilenceforward Ramoth-Gilead disappears *from 
our view. In the account of the Gileadite cam- 
paign of the Maccabees it is not recognizable, un- 
less it be under the name of Maspha (Mizpel). 
Carnaim appears to have been the great sanctuary 
of the district at that time, dnd contained the 
sacred close (réuevos) of Ashtaroth, in which 
fugitives took refuge (1 Mace. v. 43). 

Eusebius and Jerome specify the position of 
Ramoth as 15 miles from Philadelphia (Amman). 
ee eee 

@ Es-Salt appears to be an Arabic appropriation of 
the ecclesiastical name Salton hieraticon — the sacred 
forest — which occurs in lists of the episcopal citics on 
the east of Jordan (Reland, Pal. pp. 815, 317). It 
has now, as is usual in such cases, acquired a new 
meaning of its own — ‘the broad Star.’? (Compare 
RLEALEHL.) 


b In this connection it is curious that the Jews 
should derive Jerash (which they write 7), by 











RAMS’ SKINS DYED RED 


Their knowledge of the country on that side of the 
Jordan was, however, very imperfect, and in this 
case they are at variance with each other, Eusebius 
placing it west, and Jerome east of Philadelphia. 
The latter position is obviously untenable. The 
former is nearly that of the modern town of es-Salts 
which Gesenius (notes to Burckhardt, p. 1061) pro- 
poses to identify with Ramoth-Gilead. Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. 500, note), indeed, proposes a site further 
north as more probable. He suggests Reimu, 
on the northern slopes of the Jebel Ajlin, a few 
miles west of Jerash, and between it and the 
well-known fortress of Kuldt er-Rubud. The 
position assigned to it by Eusebius answers toler- 
ably well for a site bearing the name of Jeldd 


(Olats), exactly identical with the ancient 
Hebrew Gilead, which is mentioned by Seetzen 
(Reisen, March it, 1806), and marked on his map 
(/bid., iv.) and that of Van de Velde (1858) as 
four or five miles north of es-Salé. And probably 
this situation is not very far from the truth. If 
Ramoth-Gilead and Ramath-Mizpeh are identical, 
a more northern position than es-Salt would seem 
inevitable, since Ramath-Mizpeh was in the north- 
ern portion of the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26). 
This view is supported also by the Arabic version 
of the Book of Joshua, which gives Ramah el- 
Jeresh, t. e. the Gerasa of the classical geographers, 
the modern Jerash; with which the statement of 
the careful Jewish traveller Parchi agrees, who says 
that ‘Gilead is at present ®Djerash”’ (Zunz in 
Asher's Benjamin, p. 405). Still the fact remains 
that the name of Jebel Jil’ad, or Mount Gilead, is 
attached to the mass of mountain between the 
Wady Sho'eib on the south, and Wady Zerka on 
the north, the highest part, the Ramoth, of a 
is the Jebel Osha. 

* Tristram assumes the identity of the re of 
Ramoth-Gilead with es-Salt, about six hours N. E. 
of mmdn. He found there a flourishing modern 
town with few traces of antiquity (Land of Jsrael, 
pp. 552-555, 2d ed.). S. W. 


RA’MOTH IN GIL/EAD (Ty Yaa rien 


[heights in Gilead]: 4% ‘Pauowe ev Taaadé, Apt 
od [ev 77 T.], ‘Pewuad Tadadd: Alex. Papo, 
Papw0: Ramoth in Galaad), Deut. iv. 43; Josh. 
xx. 8, xxi. 38; 1 K. xxii. 3.¢ Elsewhere the shorter 
form, Ramor GILEAD, is used. 


RAMS’ HORNS. ([Corxet; JuBmer] 


RAMS’ SKINS DYED RED (M49 


DNDN OND, 'Grseh élim mbodddmtm : 3é~ 
para ‘epiey hpvopodavwpéva: pelles arietum rv- 
bricate) formed part of the materials that the 
Israclites were ordered to present as offerings for 
the making of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 5); of 
which they served as one of the inner coverings, 
there being above the rams’ skins an outer covering 
of badgers’ skins. {See BADGER.] 

There is no doubt that the A. V., following the 





contraction, from NJVITTTwW7S, Jegar Sahaduths, 
one of the names conferred on Mizpeh (Zuns, 8 
above). 

¢ The “in” in this last passage (though not dis 
tinguished by italics) is a mere interpolation of the 
translator; the Hebrew words do not contain the 
preposition, as they do in the three other pasmages, 
but are exactly those which elsewhere are 
* Ramoth-Gilead.” 





_ wy 


RANGES 


I.XX. and Vulgate, and the Jewish interpreters, is 
eorrect. The original words, it is true, admit of 
being rendered thus —“skins of red rams," in 
which case méoddamim agrees with élim instead of 
*6rdth (see Ewald, Gr. § 570). The red rai is by 
Ham. Smith (Kitto, Cycl. s. v.) identified with 
the Aoudad sheep (Ammotragus Tragelaphus ; see 
a figure in vol. i. p. £11), “whose normal color is 
red, from bright chestnut to rufuus chocolate.’ It 
is much more probable, however, that the skins 
were those of the domestic breed of rams, which, 
as Rashi says, “‘ were dyed red after they were pre- 
pared.”’ W. II. 


* RANGES. The rendering of OY 2 in 
Lev. vi. 35, explained by Keil (2 loc.) as a pot or 
pan with its cover (hence the dual); but by Furst 
as a cooking furnace, consisting of two ranges of 
rtones so laid as to form an angle. [Por.] It 


is the rendering also of TTIW in 2 K. xi. 8, 15, 


and 2 Chr. xxiii. 14. As applied there it refers to 
the long array of armed soldiers through whose 
rauks Jehoiada ordered Athaliah the queen to be 
dragged out of the Temple, and, according to 
Josephus (Ant. ix. 7, § 4) out of the city, so as not 
to pollute the holy places with blood, before putting 
her to death. For a graphic picture of the scene, 
see Stanley's Lectures on thé Jewish Church, ii. 
4371F [ATHALIAII.] H. 


* RANSOM. [PuNisuMEeNTS; SAVIOUR; 
SLAVE. } 

RA‘PHA (MDD [quiet, silent ; or perh. high, 
tall}: ‘Papaia; [Vat. Pama:; Comp. 'Papa:] fa- 
pha). Son of Binea, among the descendants of 
Saul and Jonathan (1 Chr. viii. 87). Ile is called 
REPHAIA in 1 Chr. ix. 43. 


RA/PHAEL (‘Pagaha = PND, “the divine 
healer: [Raphael]). “One of ‘the seven holy 
angels which . - go in and out before 
the glory of the Holy One"? (Tob. xii. 15). Ac- 
cording to another Jewish tradition, Raphael was 
one of the fuur angels which stood round the 
throne of God (Michael, Uriel, Gabriel, Raphael). 
His place is said to have been behind the throne, 
by the standard of Ephraim (comp. Num. ii. 18), 
and his name was interpreted as foreshadowing the 
healing of the schism of Jeroboam, who arose from 
that tribe (1 K. xi. 26; Buxtorf, Lex. Rabb. p. 
47). In ‘Yobit he appears as the guide and coun- 
sellor of Tobias. By his help Sara was delivered 
from her plague (vi. 16, 17), and Tobit from his 
blindness (xi. 7, 8). In the book of Enoch he 
appears as “the angel of the spirits of men’ (xx. 
3; comp. Dillmann, ad loc.). His symbolic char- 
acter in the apocryphal narrative is clearly indi- 
cated when he describes himself as * Azarias the 
son of Ananias’’ (Tob. v. 12), the messenger of 
the Lord's help, springing from the Lord’s mercy. 
[Tonrr.] The name occurs in 1 Chr. xxvi. 7 as 
a sin:ple proper name. (REPIALL.] 

B. F. W. 

RAPHA‘’IM ({Rom. omits; Alex. ] Papacy 


[Sin. Papacy] = OND, Raphaim). The name 
af an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). In some 


MSS. this name, with three others, is omitted. 
"BE. W. 


RA’PHON ([Mai] ‘Pade:dy; [Rom. Sin.] 
Alex. and Joseph. ‘Pagdy: Pesh. ADI: Raphon). 


RAVEN 267% 


A city of Gilead, under the walls of which Judas 
Maccabeeus defeated Timotheus (1 Macc. v. 37 
ouly). It appears to have stood on the eastern 
side of an important wady, and at no great dis 
tance from Carnaim — probably Asbteroth-Kar- 
niim. It may have been identical with Raphana, 
which is mentioned by Pliny (//. N. v. 16) as one 
of the cities of the Decapolis, but with no speci- 
fication of its position. Nor is there anything 
in the narrative of 1 Macc., of 2 Mace. (xii.), or 
of Josephus (Ant. xii. 8, § 3), to enable us to decide 
whether the torrent in question is the Hieromaz, 
the Zurka, or any other. 

In Kiepert’s map accompanying Wetzstein’s 
Hauran, ete. (1860), a place named £7r-Rdfe is 
marked, on the east of Wady Ifrér, one of the 
branches of the Wady Mandhur, and close to the 
great road leading to Sanamein, which last has 
some claims to be identified with Ashteroth Car- 
naim. But in our present ignorance of the district 
this can only be taken as mere conjecture. If d7r- 
ttife be Raphana we should expect to find large 

G. 


ruins. 


RA’PHU (SAD [healed]: ‘Papod: Rapht). 
The father of Palti, the spy selected from the tribe 
of Benjamin (Num. xiii. 9). 


RAS’SES, CHILDREN OF (viod ‘Pacais; 
(Vat. Sin. Ald. ‘Pagoets:] jfilti Tharsis). One 
of the nations whose country was ravaged by Holo- 
fernes in his approach to Juda (Jud. ii. 23 only). 
They are named next to Lud (Lydia), and appar- 
ently south thereof. The old Latin version reads 
Thiras et Rasis, with which the Peshito was prob- 
ably in agreement before the present corruption of 
its text. Wolff (Das Buch Judith, 1861, pp. 95, 
96) restores the original Chaldee text of the pas- 
sage as Thars and Rosos, and compares the latter 
name with Rhosus, a place on the Gulf of Issus, 
between the Jéts el-Khanzir (Mhossicus scopulus) 
and Jskendertin, or Alexandretta. If the above 
restoration of the original text is correct, the inter- 
chanve of Meshech and Rosos, as connected with 
Thar or Thiras (see Gen. x. 2), is very remarkable; 
since if Meshech be the original of Muscovy, Rosos 
can hardly be other than that of Russia. [Rosur.] 

G. 


RATH’UMUS [or RATHU’MUS] (‘Pae- 
vuos; Alex. [in ver. 16] Pa@vos: athimus). 
« Rathumus the story writer’ of 1 Esdr. 11. 16, 17, 
25, 30, is the same as “ Remum the chancellor” 
of Ezr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 23. 


RAVEN (279, ’éréb: képat: corvus), the 
well-known bird of that name which is mentioned 
in various passages in the Bible. ‘There is no doubt 
that the Ileb. ’éréb is correctly translated, the old 
versions avreeiny on the point, and the etymology, 
from a root signifying ‘ to be black,’’ favoring this 
rendering. A raven was sent out by Noah from 
the ark to see whether the waters were abated (Gen. 
viii. 7). This bird was not allowed as food by the 
Mosaic law (Lev. xi. 15): the word ’6réb is doubt- 
less used in a generic sense, and includes other 
species of the genus Corvus, such as the crow (C. 
corone), and the hooded crow (C. corniz). Ravens 
were the means, under the Divine command, of 
supporting the prophet Elijah at the brook Cherith 
(1 K. xvii. 4,6). They are expressly mentioned 
as instances of God's protecting love and goodness 
(Job xxxviii. 41; Duke xii. 24; Ps. exlvii. 9). 


They are enumerated with the owl, the bittern, ete., 
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as marking the desolation of Edom (Is. xxxiv. 11). 
“The locks of the beloved’? are compared to the 
lossy blackness of the ravens plumage (Cant. v. 
11). The raven’s carnivorous habits, and especially 
his readiness to attack the eye, are alluded to in 
Prov. xxx. 17. 

The LXX. and Vulg. differ materially from the 
Hebrew and our Authorized Version in Gen. viii. 
7, for whereas in the Hlebrew we read ‘that the 
raven went forth to and fro [from the ark] until 
the waters were dried up,” in the two old versions 
nanied above, together with the Syriac, the raven 
is represented as © not returning until the water 
was dried from off the earth.’ On_ this subject 
the reader may refer to Houbigant (Nol. Crit. i. 
12). Boehart (//ieroz. ti. 801), Rosenmiiller (Schol. 
we I. 7), Kaliseh (Genesis), and Vatrick (Com- 
mentiry), Who shows the manifest incorrectness of 
the LAX. in representing the raven as keeping 
away from the ark while the waters lasted, but as 
returning to it when they were dried up. The 
expression “to and fro‘ clearly proves that the 
raven must have returned to the ark at intervals. 
The bird would doubtless have found food in’ the 
floating careasses of the deluge, but would re- 
quire a more solid resting-ground than they could 
afford. 

The subject of Elijah’s sustenance at Cherith by 
means of ravens has eiven oceasion to much finei- 
ful speculation. It has been attempted to show 
that the ‘érebim (+ ravens*') were the people of 
Orbo, a small town near Cherith; this theory has 
been well answered by Reland (Padest. ii. 915). 
Others have found in the ravens merely merchants ; 
while Michaelis has attempted to show that Elijah 
merely plundered the ravens’ nests of hares and 
other game! Keil (Comunent in AK. xvii.) wakes 
the following just observation: “The text knows 
nothing of bird-catehing and nest-robbing, but ac- 
knowledges the Lord and Creator of the creatures, 
who commanded the ravens to provide his servant 
_with bread and flesh." [Cineriri, Amer. ed.] 

Jewish and Arabian writers tell strange stories 
of this bird and its cruelty to its young; henee, 
say some, the Lord's express care for the young ra- 
vens, after they had been driven out of the nests 
by the parent birds; but this belief in the raven's 
want of affection to its young is entirely without 
foundation. To the fret. of the raven being a com- 
non bird in Palestine, and to its habit of flying 
restlessly about in constant seareh for food to sat- 
isfy its voracious appetite, may perhaps be traced 
the reason for its being selected by our Lord and 
the inspired writers as the especial object of God's 
providing care. ‘The raven belongs to the order 


dnsessores, family Corvide. W.. HL. 
RA’ZIS ([Rom. ‘Padis; Alex.] Paes: Ra- 


zis). ‘¢One of the elders of Jerusalein,’? who 
killed himself under peculiarly terrible circum- 
stances, that he might not fall “into the hands of 
the wicked "’ (2. Mace. xiv. 37-46). In dying he 
is reported to have expressed his faith in a resur- 
rection (ver. £6) —a belief elsewhere characteristic 
of the Maccabrean contlict. This act of suicide, 


a}. mI: aidnpos, gvpov: novacula, ferrum: 
from +1), 

rT T 
nects it with the root x, to fear” (Thes. p. 819). 


2. VOI): popgpaia: gladius. 


‘scrape,’ or “sweep.” Gesenius con- 





REBEKAH 


which was wholly alien to the spirit of the Jewish 
law and people (Ewald, Alterth. 198; John vin. 22; 
comp. Grot. De Jure Belli, um. xix. 5), has been 
the subject of considerable discussion. It was 
quoted by the Donatists as the single fact in Scrip- 
ture which supported their fanatical contempt of 
life (Aug. £p. 104, 6). Augustine denies the fit- 
ness of the model, and condemns the deed as that 
of aman “non eligende mortis sapiens, sed ferende 
humilitatis impatiens "’ (Aug. l. c.; comp. c. Gaud, 
i. 36-39). At a later time the favor with which 
the writer of 2 Macc. views the conduct of Razis 
—a fact which Augustine vainly denies —was 
urged rightly by Protestant writers as an argument 
against the inspiration of the book. Indeed, the 
whole narrative breathes the spirit of pagan hero- 
ism, or of the later zealots (comp. Jos. B. J. tii. 
7, iv. 1, § 10), and the deaths of Samson and Saal 
offer no satisfactory parallel (comp. Grimm, ad 
loe.). B. F. W. 


RAZOR.2 Besides other usages, the practice 
of shaving the head after the completion of a vow 
must have created among the Jews a necessity for 
the special trade of a barber (Num. vi. 9, 18, viii. 
7; Lev. xiv. 8; Judg. xiii. 5; Is. vii. 20; Ex v. 1; 
Acts xviii. 18). The instruments of his work were 
probably, as in modern times, the razor, the basin, 
the mirror, and perhaps also the scissors, such as 
are described by Lucian (Adv. Jndoct. p. 395, vol. 
ii. ed. .Amst.; see 2 Sam. xiv. 26). The process of 
oriental shaving, and especially of the head, is mi- 
nutely described by Chardin (Voy. iv. 144). It 
may be remarked that, like the Levites, the Egyp- 
tian priests were accustomed to shave their whele 
bodies (Her. ii. 36, 37). H. W. P. 

REAT’A (71389 [whom Jehovah sees]: ‘Pnyd: 
Reta). A Reubenite, son of Micah, and appar- 
ently prince of his tribe (1 Chr. v. 5). The name 
is identical with 

REAI’AH (7187) [as above]: ‘Pdda; Alex. 
Peta: Rafa) 1. A descendant of Shubal, the son 
of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 2). 

2. (‘Paid, [Vat. Pena,] Ezr.; ‘Paaid, [Vat 
FA. Paea,] Neh.: ania.) The children of 
Reaiah were a family of Nethinim who returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 47; Neb. 
vii. 50). ‘The naine appears as Airus in 1 Esdr. 
v. 3l. 

* REAPING. [AGRICULTURE; Rutn, Boor 
or. ] 


RE'BA (Y2D2 [four]: PoBdée in Num, 
'PoBé in Josh.: Rede). One of the five kings of 
the Midianites slain by the children of Israel in 
their avenging expedition, when Balaam fell (Num. 
xxxi. 8; Josh. xiii. 21). The different equivalents 
for the name in the LX-X. of Numbers and Joshua 
seen: to indicate that these books were not trans- 
lated by the same hand. 

REBECO’CA (‘PeBéxxa: Rebecca). The Greek 
form of the name REBEKAH (Rom. ix. 10 only). 

REBEK’AH (771227, i. e. Ribkah [cord with 
a noose, then ensnarer): ‘PeBéxxa: Rebecca), 


daughter of Bethuel (Gen. xxii. 23) and sister of 
Laban, married to Isaac, who stood in the relation 


3. ab 1: xovpevs: tonsor (2 Sam. xx. 8). Jn the 
Syriac Vers. of 2 Sam. xx. 8, galobo is “@ rasor® 
(Ges. p. 288). 














RECEIPT OF CUSTOM 


of a first cousin to her father and to Lot. She is 
first presented to us in the account of the mission 
of Eliezer to Padan-aram (Gen. xxiv.), in which 
his interview with Rebekah, her consent and mar- 
riage, are related. The whole chapter has been 
pointed out as uniting most of the circumstances 
of a pattern-marriage. The sanction of parents, 
the guidance of God, the domestic occupation of 
Rebekah, her beauty, courteous kindness, willing 
consent and modesty, and success in retaining her 
husband's love. For nineteen years she was child- 
less: then, after the prayers of Isaac and her jour- 
ney to inquire of the Lord, Esau and Jacob were 
born, and while the younger was more particularly 
the companion and favorite of his mother (xxv. 
19-28) the elder became a grief of mind to her 
(xxvi. 35). When Isaac was driven by a famine 
into the lawless country of the Philistines, Rebek- 
ah’s beauty became, as was apprehended, a source 
of danger to her husband. But Abimelech was 
restrained by a sense of justice such as the conduct 
of his predecessor (xx.) in the case of Sarah would 
not lead Isaac to expect. It was probably a con- 
siderable time afterwards when Rebekah suggested 
the deceit that was practiced by Jacob on his blind 
father. She directed and aided him in carrying it 
out, foresaw the probable consequence of [sau’s 
anger, and prevented it by moving Isaac to send 
Jacob away to Padan-aram (xxvii.) to her own kin- 
dred (xxix. 12). The Targum Pseudojon. states 
(Gen. xxxy. 8) that the news of her death was 
brought to Jacob at Allon-bachuth. It has been 
conjectured that she died during his sojourn in 
Padan-aram; for her nurse appears to have left 
Tsaac's dwelling and gone back to Padan-aram be- 
fore that period (compare xxiv. 59 and xxxv. 8), 
and Rebekah is not mentioned when Jacob returns 
to his father, nor do we hear of her burial till it 
is incidentally mentioned by Jacob on his death- 
bed (xlix. 31). 

St. Paul (Rom. ix. 10) refers to her as being 
made acquainted with the purpose of God regard- 
ing her children before they were born. 

For comments on the whole history of Rebekah, 
see Origen, //om. in Gen. x. and xii.; Chrysostom, 
Hom. in Genesin, pp. 48-54. Rebekah’s inquiry of 
God, and the answer given to her, are discussed by 
Deyling, Obser. Sac. i. 12, p. 53 seq., and in an 
essay by J. A. Schmid in Nov. Thes. Theol.-Phi- 
lolog. i. 188. W. T. B. 


* RECEIPT OF CUSTOM  (readnov) 
denotes not so directly the act as the place of col- 
lecting customs. It is mentioned in the accounts 
of Matthew's call (Matt. ix. 9, Mark ii. 14, and 
Luke v. 27). Matthew was a tax-collector on the 
shore of the lake of Galilee, probably near Caper- 


naum. The toll-house may have been a building 
or 1 booth merely with a seat and table. [Pun- 
LICAN; TAXES. ] If. 


RE’CHAB (297 = horseman, from 2D, 
racab, “to ride’: 'PnyaB: Rechab). Three per- 
sons bearing this name are mentioned in the 
O. T 

1. [Vat.in 1 Chr. Pyya.] The father or an- 
cestor of Jehonadab (2 K. x, 15, 23; 1 Chr. ii. 
55; Jer. xxxv. 6-19), identified by some writers, 
but conjecturally only, with Hobab (Arias Monta- 





@ In confirmation of this view, it may be noticed 
that the “shearing-house”? of 2 K. x. 14 was proba- 
oly the known rendezvous of the nomad tribe of the 
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nus on Judg. i.; Sanctius, quoted by Calmet, Duss. 
sur les Rechabites). [RECHABITES.] 

2. One of the two “ captains of bands” (f-yob- 
Mevot GvoTpenpdatwy, principes lutronum), whom 
Ish-bosheth took into his service, and who, when 
his cause was failing, conspired to murder him (2 
Sam. iv. 2). Josephus (Ané. vii. 2, § 1) calls him 
@avvos, [BAANAI1; ISH-BOSHETH, vol. ii. p. 
1168.] 

3. The father of Malchiah, ruler of part of Beth- 
hacceram (Neh. iii, 14), named as repairing the 
Dung Gate in the fortifications of Jerusalem under 
Nehemiah. i. H. P. 


RE’/CHABITES (O.299 [horsemen] : Apx- 
aBeiv; [Alex.] AAyaBew, [xapaBev; Comp. 
‘PnxaBely, ‘PnxyaBeiu:} Rechabite). The tribe 
thus named appears before us in one memorable 
scene. Their history before and after it lies in 
some obscurity. We are left to search out and 
combine some scattered notices, and to get from 
them what light we can. 

([.) In 1 Chr. ii. 55, the house of Rechab is 
identified with a section of the Kenites, who came 
into Canaan with the Israelites and retained their 
nomadic habits, and the name of Hammath is 
mentioned as the patriarch of the whole tribe. 
[Kenrres: Hematit.] It has been inferred from 
this passage that the descendants of Rechab pe- 
longed to a branch of the Kenites settled from the 
first at Jabez in Judah. [JenNoNADAB.] The 
fact, however, that Jehonadab took an active part 
in the revolution which placed Jehu on the throne, 
seems to indicate that he and his tribe belonged to 
Israel rather than to Judah, and the late date of 
1 Chr., taken together with other facts (infra), 
makes it more probable that this passage refers to 
the locality occupied by the Rechabites after their 
return from the Captivity.¢ Of Rechab himself 
nothing is known. Ile may have been the father, 
he may have been the remote ancestor of Jehona- 
dab. The meaning of the word makes it probable 
enough that it was an epithet passing into a proper 
name. It may have pointed, as in the robber-chief 
of 2 Sam. iv. 2, to a conspicuous form of the wild 
Bedouin life, and Jehonadab, the son of the Rider, 
may have been, in part at least, for that reason, 
the companion and friend of the fierce captain of 
Israel who drives as with the fury of madness (2 
K. ix. 20). 

Another conjecture as to the meaning of the 
name is ingenious enough to merit a disinterment 
from the forgotten learning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Boulduc (De /ccles. ante Leg. iii. 10) in- 
fers from 2 K. ii. 12, xiii. 14, that the two great 
prophets Ilijah and Elisha were known, each of 


them in his time, as the chariot (257, Reched) 
of Israel, 2. e. its strength and protection. He 
infers from this that the special disciples of the 
prophets, who followed them in all their austerity, 
were known as the “sogs of the chariot,’’ B’'né 
Reecb, and that afterwards, when the original 
meaning had been lost sight of, this was taken as 
a patronymic, and referred to an unknown Rechab. 
At present, of course, the different vowel-points of 
the two words are sufficiently distinctive; but the 
strange reading of the LXX. in Judg. i. 19 (S74 
‘PyxaB SiegreiAato abrois, where the A. V. has 





Kenites, with their flocks of sheep. 
HOUSE. } 


(SHxaRING 
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'* because they had chariots of iron’) shows that 
me word might easily enough be taken for the 
vther. Apart from the evidence of the name, and 
the obvious probability of the fact, we have the 
statement (raleat quantum) of John of Jerusalem 
that Jehonadab was a disciple of Ilisha (De Jnstit. 
Monach, c. 25). 

(I1I.) The personal history of JENONADAB has 
been dealt with elsewhere. Ilere we have to notice 
the new character which he impressed on the tribe, 
of which he was the head. As bis name, his de- 
scent, and the part which he played indicate, he 
and his people had all along been worshippers of 
Jehovah, cireumeised, and so within the covenant 
of Abraham, though not reekoned as belonging to 
Israel, and probably therefore net considering them- 
elves bound by the Mosaic law and ritual. The 
worship of Baal introduced by Jezebel and Ajab 
was accordingly not less offensive to them than to 
the Israelites. The luxurv and license of Phoeni- 
cian cities threatened the destruction of the sim- 
plicity of their nomadic Tife (Amos ii. 7, 8, vi. 
3-6). A protest was needed against both evils, 
and as in the case of Elijah, and of the Nazarites 
of Amos ii. 11, it took the form of aseeticism. 
There was to be a more rigid adherence than ever 
to the old Arab life. What had been a traditional 
habit, was enforced by a solemn command frem the 
sheikh and prophet of the tribe, the destroyer of 
idolatry, which no one dared to transyress. They 
were to drink no wine, nor build house, nor sow 
seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any. All their 
days they were to dwell in tents, as remembering 
that they were stranvers in the land (Jer. xxxv. 
6,7). This was to be the eondition of their re- 
taining a distinct tribal existence. For two cen- 
turies and a half they adhered faithfully to this 
rule; but we have no record of any part taken by 
them in the history of the period. We may think 
of them as presenting the same picture which other 
tribes, uniting the nomad life with religious aus- 
terity, have presented in later periods. 

The Nabathwans, of whom Diodorus Siculus 
speaks (xix. $4) as neither sowing seed, nor plant- 
ing fruit tree, nor using nor building house, and 
enforcing these transmitted customs under pain of 
death, vive us one striking iustance.@ | Another is 
found in the prohibition of wine by Mohammed 
(Sale’s Koran, Prelim. Diss. § 5). A’ yet more 
interesting parallel is found in the rapid growth 
of the sect of the Wahabys during the Jast and 
present centuries. Abd-ul-Wahab, from whom the 
sect. takes its name, reproduces the old type of 
character in all its completeness. Anxious to pro- 
tect his countrymen from the revolting vices of the 
Turks, as | Jehonadab had been to protect. the 
Kenites from the like vices of the Phanicians, the 
Bedouin reformer felt the necessity of returning to 
the old austerity of Arab life. What wine had 





@ The fact that the Nabathwans habitually drank 
wild hooey ” (ueAc aypcov) mixed with water (Diod. 
Sic. xix. 04), and that the Bedouins as habitually still 
make locusts an article of food (Burckhardt, Bedourns, 
p. 270), shows very strongly that the Baptist's life was 
fashioned after the Rechubite as well as the Nazarite 
ty pe. 

bh It may be worth while to refer to a few authori- 
ties agreeing iu the general interpretation here given, 
though differing ns to details. Vatablus (Crit. Sac. in 
loc.) mentions « Jewish traaition (R. Judah, as cited 
by Kimchi; comp. Scaliger, Elench. Tyih@res. Serrar. 
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been to the earlier preacher of righteousness, the 
outward sign and incentive of a fatal corruption, 
opium and tobacco were to the later prophet, and, 
as ‘such, were rigidly proscribed. The rapidity 
with which the Wahabys became a formidable 
party, the Puritans of Islam, presents a striking 
analogy to the strong political influence of Jehona- 
dab in 2 K. x. 15, 23 (com;.. Burckharv.t, Bedowins 
and Wahabys, p. 283, &.). 

(IH{.) The invasion of Judah by Nebuchad- 
nezzur in B. C. 607, drove the Rechabjtes from 
their tents. Possibly some of the previous periods ~ 
of danger may have led to their settling within 
the limits of the territory of Judah. Some in- 
ferences may he safely drawn from the facts of 
Jer. xxxv. The names of the Rechabites show 
that they continued to be worshippers of Jehovah. 
They are already known to the prophet. One of 
them (ver. 3) bears the same name. Their rigid 
Nazarite life gained for them admission into the 
house of the Lord, into one of the chambers as- 
sizned to priests and Levites, within its precincts. 
They were received by the sons or followers of a “man 
of God," a prophet or devotee of special sanctity 
(ver. 4). Here they are tempted and are proof 
against the temptation, and their steadfastness is 
turned into a reproof for the unfaithfulness of 
Judah and Jerusalem. [JEREMIAH.] The history 
of this trial ends with a special blessing, the full 
import of which has, for the most part, not been 
adequately apprehended: ‘ Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before 
me forever '’ (ver. 19). Whether we look on this 
as the utterance of a true prophet, or as a rati- 
cintum ex eventu, we should hardly expect at this 
precise point to lose sight altogether of those of 
whom they were spoken, even if the words pointed 
only to the perpetuation of the name and tribe. 
They have however, a higher meaning. The 


words “to stand before me” (2D TWP) are 


essentially liturgical. The tribe of Levi is chosen 
to «stand before * the Lord (Deut. x. 8, xvii. 5, 7). 
In Gen. xviii. 22; Judg. xx. 28; Ps. exxxiv. 1; Jer. 
xv. 19, the liturgical meaning is equally prominent 
and unmistakable (comp. Gesen. Thes. s. v.; Gro- 
tius in loc.). The fact that this meaning is given 
co ministering before me’') in the Targum of 
Jonathan, is evidence (1) as to the received miean- 
ing of the phrase: (2) that this rendering did 
uot shock the feelings of studious and devout 
Rabbis in our Lord's time; (3) that it was at 
least. probable that there existed representatives 
of the Rechabites connected with the Temple services 
in the time of Jonathan. This then, was the ex- 
tent of the new blessing. The Rechabites were 
solemnly adopted into the families of Israel, and 
were recognized as incorporated into the tribe of 
Levi.o Their purity, their faithfulness, their con- 





p. 26) that the daughters of the Rechabites married 
Levites, and that thus their children came to minister 
in tho Temple. Clarius (Jbid.) conjectures that the 
Rechabites themselves were chosen to sit in the great 
Council. Sanctius and Calmet suppose them to have 
ministered in the same way as the Nethinim (Calmet 
Diss. sur les Rechab. in Com. vi. p. xviii. 1726). Ser- 
rarius (Trihares.) identifies them with the Essenes; 
Scaliger (4. ¢.) with the Chasidim,in whose name the 
priests offered special daily sacrifices, and who, in this 
way, were “standing before the Lord ”’ continually. 
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secrated fife gained for them, as it gained for other 
Nazarites, that honor (comp. Priksts). In Lam. 
iv. 7, we may perhaps trace a reference to the 
Rechabites, who had been the most conspicuous 
examples of the Nazarite life in the prophet’s time, 
and most the object of his admiration. 

([V.) [It remains for us to see whether there are 
any traces of their after-history in the Biblical or 
later writers. It is believed that there are such 
traces, and that they contirm the statements made 
in the previous paragraph. 

(1.) We have the singular heading of the Is. 
Ixxi. in the LAX. version (rg Aauid, vidv Iwva- 
548, kal tay mpdTwy aixuadrwricbéyTwr), evi- 
dence, of course, of a corresponding [lebrew title 
in the 3d century B. C., and indicating that the 
‘sons of Jonadab’’ shared the captivity of Israel, 
and took their place among the Levite psalmists 
‘who gave expression to the sorrows of the people. 

(2.) There is the significant mention of a son 
of Rechab in Nel. iii. 14, as cocperating with the 
priests, Levites and princes in the restoration of 
the wall of Jerusalem. 

(3.) ‘The mention of the house of Rechab in 
1 Chr. ii. 55, though not without difhiculty, points, 
there can be little doubt, to the same conclusion. 
The Rechabites have become scribes (O79 ND, 
Sdpherim). They give themselves to a calling 
which, at the time of the return from Babylon, 
was chiefly if not exclusively in the hands of 
Levites. ‘The other names (Trratiurres, Sut- 
- MEATIITES, and SUCHATINTES in A. V.) seem to 
add nothing to our knowledge. The Vulg. ren- 
dering, however (evidence of a traditional Jewish 
tnterpretation in the time of Jerome) gives a trans- 
Jation based on etymolovies, more or less accurate, 
of the proper names, which strikingly confirms the 
view now taken. “ Cognationes quoque Seribarum 
habitantium in Jabes, canentes atque resonantes, et 
in tabernaculis commorantes.""® Thus interpreted, 
the passage points to a resumption of the outward 
form of their old life and its union with their new 
functions. It deserves notice also that while in 
1 Chr. ii. 54, 55, the Rechabites and Netopha- 
thites are mentioned in close connection, the * sons 
of the singers’? in Neh. xii. 28 appear as coming in 
large numbers from the villages of the same Ne- 
tophathites. ‘The close juxtaposition of the Recha- 
bites with the descendants of David in 1 Chr. iii. 1 
shows also in how honorable an esteem they were 
held at the time when that book was compiled. 

(4.) The account of the martyrdom of James 
the Just, given by Hegesippus (Kus. //. 2. ii. 23), 
brings the name of the Rechabites once more before 
us, and ina very strange connection. While the 
Scribes and Pharisees were stoning him, “one of 
the priests of the sons of Rachab, the son of Re- 
chabim, who are mentioned by Jeremiah the proph- 
et,” cried out, protesting against the crime. Dr. 
Stanley (Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, 
p- 333), struck with the seeming anomaly of a 


@ Neither Ewald nor Hengstenberg nor De Wette 
notices this inscription. Ewald, however, refers the 
Psalm to the time of the Captivity. Hengstenberg, 
who asserts its Davidic authorship, indicates an alpha- 
betic relation between it and Ps. Ixx., which is at 
Jeast presumptive evidence of a later origin, and 
points, with some fair probability, to Jeremiah as the 
writer. (Comp. Gamentations.) It is noticed, how- 
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priest ‘“‘not only not of Levitical, but not even of 
Jewish descent,’’ supposes the name to have been 
used loosely as indicating the abstemious life of 
James and other Nazarites, and points to the fact 
that Epiphanius (//er. xxviii. 14) aseribes to 
Symeon the brother of James the words which 
Hevesippus puts into the mouth of the Rechabite, 
as a prvof that it denoted merely the Nazarite 
form of life. Calmet (Diss. sur les Rechab. |. ¢.) 
supposes the man to have been one of the Rechabite 
Nethinim, whom the informant of Hegesippus took, 
in his ignorance, for a priest. The view which has 
been here taken presents, it is believed, a more 
satisfactory solution. It was hardly possible that 
a writer like Hegesippus, living at a time when 
the details of the Temple-services were fresh in the 
memories of men, should have thus spoken of the 
Rechabin unless there had been a body of men te 
whuin the name was commonly applied. He uses 
it as a man would do to whom it was fimiliar, with- 
out being struck by any apparent or real anomaly. 
The Targum of Jonathan on Jer. xxxv. 19 indi- 
cates, as has heen noticed, the same fact. We may 
accept Hevesippus therefure as an additional witness 
to the existence of the Rechabites as a recognized 
body up to the destruction of Jerusalem, sharing in 
the ritual of the ‘Temple, partly descended from the 
old “sons of Jonadab,” partly recruited by the in- 
corporation into their ranks of men devoting them- 
selves, as did James and Symeon, to the same von- 
secrated life. The form of austere holiness presented 
in the life of Jonadab, and the blessing pronounced 
on his descendants, found their highest representa- 
tives in the two Brothers of The Lord. 

(2) Some later notices are not without interest. 
Benjamin of ‘Pudela, in the 12th century (Edit. 
Asher, 1840, i. 112-114), mentions that near El- 
Jubar (= Pumbenitha) he found Jews who were 
named Rechabites. They tilled the ground, kept 
flocks and herds, abstained from wine and_ flesh, 
and gave tithes to teachers who devoted themselves 
to studying the Law, and weeping for Jerusalem. 
They were 100,000 in number, and were governed 
by a prince, Salomon han-Nasi, who traced his 
genealogy up to the house of David, and ruled over 
the city of Thema and Telmas. A later traveller, 
Dr. Wolff, gives a yet stranger and more detailed 
report. The Jews of Jerusalem and Yemen told 
him that he would find the Rechabites of Jer. xxxv. 
living near Mecea (Journal, 1829, ii. 384). When 
he came near Senaa he came in contact witha 
tribe, the Beni-Khabr, who identified themselves 
with the sons of Jonadab. With one of them, 
Mousa, Wolff conversed, and reports the dialogue 
as follows: ‘Lf asked him, ‘ Whose descendants are 
you?’ Mousa answered, ‘Come, and I will show 
you,’ and read from an Arabie Bible the words of 
Jer. xxxv. 5-11. [le then went op. Come, and 
you will find us 60,000 in number. You see the 
words of the Prophet have been fulfilled, Jonadab 
the son of Rechab shall not want a man to stand 
before me forever’ (ibid. p. 335). In a later 


ever, by Augustine (Enarr. in Ps. lxx. § 2). and is re- 
ferred by him to the Rechabites of Jer. xxxv. 

6 The etymologies on which this version rests are, 
it must be confessed, somewhat doubtful. Scualizer 
(Elench. Trihar. Serrar, ¢. 23) rejects them with scorn. 
Pellican and Calmet, on the other hand, defend the 
Vulg. rendering, and Gill (¢a doc.) does not dispute it. 
Most modern interpreters follow the A. V. in taking 
the words as proper names. 
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ournal (Journ. 1839, p. 389) he mentions a sec- 
ond iuterview with Mousa, describes them as keep- 
ing strictly to the old rule, calls them now by the 
name of the B'né-Arhab, and says that B'né Israel 
of the tribe of Dan live with theme  E. H. P. 


RE’CHAH (TTID2 (hinder part, recess): 
‘PnxaB; Alex. Pypa; [Comp. 'Pyxa]: Recha). 
In 1 Chr. iv. 12, Beth-Rapha, Paseah, and Tehin- 
wah the father, or founder, of Ir-nahash, are said 
to have been the “men of Rechah.”” In the Tar- 
gum of RK. Joseph they are called the men of the 
great Sanhedrin,” the Targumist apparently read- 


ing 720. 
RECORDER (27d), an officer of h igh rank 


in the Jewish state, exercising the functions, not 
Rimply of an annalist, but of chancellor or president 
of the privy council. The title itself may perhaps 
have reference to his office as adviser of the king: 
at all events the notices prove that he was more 
than an annalist, though the superintendence of the 
records was without doubt entrusted to him. In 
David's court the recorder appears among the high 
oflicers of his household (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24; 
1 Chr. xviii. 15), In Solomon's, he is coupled 
with the three secretaries, and is mentioned last, 
probably as being their president (1 K. iv. 3). Un- 
der Hezekiah, the recorder, in conjunction with the 
prefect of the palace and the secretary, represented 
the king (2 K. xviii. 18, 387): the patronymic of 
the recorder at this time, Joah the son of Asaph, 
makes it probable that he was a Levite. Under 
Josiah, the recorder, the sceretary, and the gover- 
nor of the city were entrusted with the superin- 
tendence of the repairs of the Temple (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8), These notices are sutlicient to prove 
the high position held by him. [Towy CLERK.] 
W, L. B. 

*RED. [Cotors, 3.] 

RED-HEIFER. [Sr1x-Orrerina.] 

RED SEA. The sea known to us as the Red 


Sea was by the Israclites culled « the sea” (Or, 
Ix. xiv. 2, 9, 16, 21, 28; xv. 1, 4, 8, 10, 19; Josh. 
xxiv. 6, 7; and many other passages); and specially 
“the sea of siph ” (FFID"DY, Ex. x. 19, xiii. 18, 
xv. 4, 22, xxiii. 81; Num. xiv. 25, xxi. 4, xxviii. 
10, 11; Deut. 1. 40, xi. 4; Josh. ii. 10, iv. 2%, 
xxiv. 6; Judy. xi. 165 1 K. ix. 26; Neh. ix. 95 [’s. 
evi. 7, 9, 22, cxxxvi. 13, 15; Jer. xlix. 21). It 
is also perhaps written MED (ZwdB8, LXX.) in 
Num. xxi. 14, rendered « Red Sea’ in A. V.; and 
in like manner, in Deut. i. 1, FIND, without OD, 
The LXX. always render it 4 épv@pa @ddAacca 





a A paper ‘On Recent Notices of the Rechabites,”’ 
by Signor Picrotti, has been read, since the above wus 
in type, at the Cambridge Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation (October, 1862). He met with a tribe calling 
themselves by that namo near the Dead Sea, about 
two miles 8. E. from it. They had a Hebrew Bible, 
und said their prayers at the tomb of a Jewish Rabbi. 
They told him precisely the same stories as had been 
told to Wolff thirty years before. 

5 Or, as some Arab authors say, the sea is so named 
fron: the drowning of Pharaoh’s host; Kulzum being a 


Vw 


derivative of .: >; with this signification: or, ac- 


bording to others, from its being hemmed in by moun- 
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RED SEA 


(except in Judg. xi. 16, where FFD, 2lp, = pre 
served). So too in N. T. (Acts vii. 36; Heb. xi. 
29); and this name is found in 1 Macc. iv. 9. By 
the classical geographers this appellation, like its 
Latin equivalent Jfare Rubrum or M. £ 

was extended to all the seas washing the shores of 
the Arabian peninsula, and even the Indian Ocean: 
the Red Sea itself, or Arabian Gulf, was 5 "ApdBios 
KdAmos, OF "ApaBixds «., or Sinus Arabicus, and 
its eastern branch, or the Gulf of the ’Akabeh, 
Aidavirns, EAavitns, "EAayirixds xéAxos, Sinus 
Elanites, or S. Alaniticus. The Gulf of Suez 
was specially the Herodpolite Gulf, ‘Hp»owoalrns 
KéAmos, Sinus Herodpolites, or S. Heroopoliticus. 
Among the peoples of the East, the Red Sea has 
for many centuries lost its old names: it is now 
called generally by the Arabs, as it was in medise- 
val times, Bahr El-Kulzum, “the sea of El-Kul-. 
zum,’ after the ancient Clysma, ‘the sea beach,” 
the site of which is near, or at, the modern Suez.® 
In the Kur-an, part of its old name is preserved, the 
rare Arabic word yamm being used in the account 
of the passage of the Red Sea (see also foot-note 
to p. 1012, znfra, and El-Beydawee’s Comment. on 
the Kur-an, vii. 182, p. 841; and xx. 81, p. 602).¢ 


Of the names of this sea (1.) o (Syr. hw 
and JA3co — the latter generally “a lake: 


S 
Hierog. YUMA; Copt. TORK, Arabic; 2) d 


signifies “the sea,” or any sea. It is also applied 
to the Nile (exactly as the Arabic bahr is so ap- 
plied) in Nah. iii. 8, “ Art thou better than popu- 
lous No, that was situate among the rivers (yeérim), 
[that had] the waters round about it, whose ram- 
part [was] the sea (yam), and her wall was from 
the sea (yd)? ¢ 


(2.) FJND-D); in the Coptic version, 30 QR 


«=? 
Higé.ps. The meaning of stiph, and the 
reason of its being applied to the sea, have given 
rise to much learned controversy. Gesenius ren- 
ders it rush, reed, sea-weed. It is mentioned in 
the O. T. almost always in connection with the sea 
of the Exodus. It also occurs in the narrative of 


the exposure of Moses in the “WN° (yeér); for he 
was laid in stiph, on the brink of the yeér (Ex. ii. 
3), where (in the sph) he was found by Pharach’s 
daughter (5); and in the “ burden of Egypt " (Is. 
xix.), With the drying up of the waters of Egypt: 
“And the waters shall fail from the sea (yim), and 
the river (néhdr) shall be wasted and dried up. 
And they shall turn the rivers (ndhdr, constr. pl-) 
far away; [and] the brooks (yeér) of defense (or 





tains, from the same root (El-Makreezeo’s Khitat, descr. 
of the Sea of El-Kulzum). 

¢ lts general name is “ the Sea of El-Kulzum ; ” but 
in different parts it is also called after the nearest coast, 
as “the sea of the Hijdz,” etc. (Ydkoot, in the 
Moajam). 

d Yamm signifies a bahr of which the bottom is not 
reached. Bahr applies to a “sea” or a “great river.” 

¢ Gesenius adds Is. xix. 5, quoted below; but it is 
not easy to see why this should be the Nile (except 
from preconceived notions), instead of the ancient ex- 
tension of the Red Sea. He allows the “ tongue of 
the Egyptian sea (ya) in Is. xi. 16, where the river 
[Nile] is n&har, 
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Sop on the authority of Ibn-Maaroof (after 















































of Egypt?) shall be emptied and dried up: the 
reeds and flags (siph) shall wither. The paper 
reeds? by the brooks (yedr), by the mouth of the 
brouks (yedr), and everything sown by the brooks 
(yeér), shall wither, be driven away, and be no 
[more]. ‘The fishers also shall mourn, and all they 
that cast angle into the brooks (yeév’) shall lament, 
and they that spread nets upon the waters shall 
languish. Moreover they that work in fine flax, 
and they that weave net works (white linen?) shall 
be confounded. And they shall be broken in the 
purposes thereof, all that makes sluices [and] ponds 
for fish” (xix. 5-10). Sdphk only occurs in one 
place besides those already referred to: in Jon. ii. 
5, it is written, “ The waters compassed me about, 
[even] to the soul; the depth closed me round 
about, the weeds (sph) were wrapped about my 
head.” With this single exception, which shows 
that this product was also found in the Mediter- 
ranean, siph is Egyptian, either in the Red Sea, or 
in the yedr, and this yedr in Ex. ii. was in the land 
of Goshen. What yedr signifies here, in Is. xix., 
and generally, we shall examine presently. But 
first of szph. 


The signification of FJD, siph, must be gath- 
ered from the foregoing passages. In Arabic, the 
word, with this signification (which commonly is 
“¢wool’’), is found only in one passage in a rare 
lexicon (the Mohkam MS.). ‘The author says, 
“ Soof-el-bahr (the soof of the sea) is like the wool 
of sheep. And the Arabs have a proverb: ¢T will 
come to thee when the sea ceases to wet the soo/,’” 


G 
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explaining SO? by “papyrus herba’’), ‘* Hine 


Sol pbs [the cotton of the papyrus] 


gossippium papyri, quod lane simile ex thyrso col- 
ligitur, et permixtum calci efticit tenacissimum 
cementi genus.’’ This is curious; and it may also 
be observed that the papyrus, which included more 
than one kind of cyperus, grew in the marshes, and 
in lands on which about two feet. in depth of the 
waters of the inundation remained (Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians, iii, 61, 149, citing Pliny, xiii. 
11; Strab. xvii. 550); and that this is agreeable tc 
the position of the ancient head of the gulf, with 
its canals and channels for irrigation (yedrim ?) 
connecting it with the Nile and with Lake Mareotis; 
and we may suppose that in this and other similar 
districts, the papyrus was cultivated in the yeorim: 
the marshes of Evypt are now in the north of the 
Delta and are salt lands. — As a fluvial rush, séph 
would be found in imarsh-lands as well ay streams, 
and in brackish water as well as in sweet. It is 
worthy of note that a low marshy place near the 
ancient head of the gulf is to this day called 
Ghuweybet el- Boos, “ the bed of reeds,’’ and another 
place near Suez has the same name; traces perhaps 
of the great fields of reeds, rushes, and papyrus, 
whieh flourished here of old. See also Pi-1Ati- 
RoTH, “the place where sedge grows”? (?).  Ires- 
nel (Dissertation sur le schari des Egyptiens et 
le souf des Hebreux, Journ, Asiat. 4¢ série, xi. pp- 
274, &c.) enumerates some of the reeds found in 
Egypt. ‘There is no sound reason for identifying 
any one of these with sup. J'resnel, in this cu- 
rious paper, endeavors to prove that the Coptic 
‘shari’? (in the yam shart) was the <Arundo 
/sgyptaca of Destontaines (in modern Arabic 
boos Fdrisee, or Persian cane): but there appear to 
he no special grounds for selecting this variety for 
identification with the fluvial shari; and we must 
entirely dissent from his sugvestion that the shari 
of the Red Sea was the same, and not sea-weed: 
apart from the evidence which controverts his ar. 
guments, they are in themselves quite inconclusive. 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson's catalogue of reeds, ete., 
is fuller than {‘resnel's, and he suggests the Cyprus 
Dives or fastigistus (Arabic, Dees) to be the sari 
of Pliny. The latter says, ‘ Fructicosi est genus 
sari, circa Nilum nascens, duorum fere cubitorum 
altitudine, pollicari crassitudine, coma papyri, sim- 
ileque manditur modo” (//. N. xiii. 23; see also 
Theophr. iv. 9). 

The occurrence of stiph in the yedr (Ex. ii., Isa. 
xix.) in the land of Goshen (Iéx. ii.), brings us to 
a consideration of the meaning of the latter, which 
in other respects is closely connected with the sub- 
ject of this article. 


(3.) TRY (Hierog. ATUR, AUR; Copt-EJEPO, 


i.e. never. The FVD of the 0%, it seems quite 
certain, is a sea-weed resembling wool. Such sea- 
weed is thrown up abundantly on the shores of the 


Red Sea. Fiirst says, s.v. FIO, “Ab ZEthiopi- 
bus herba qusedam supho appellabatur, qué in pro- 
fando maris rubri crescit, que rubra est, rubrum- 
que colorem continet, pannis tinyendis inservientem, 
teste Hieronymo de qualitate maris rubri” (p. 47, 
&c.). Diodorus (iii. ch. 19), Artemidorus (ap. 
Strabo, p. 770), and Agatharchides (ed. Miiller, p. 
136-37), speak of the weed of the Arabian Gulf. 
Ehrenberg (in Winer) enumerates /ucus latifolius 
on the shores of this sea, and at Suez Mucus crispus, 
F. trinovlis, F. turbinatus, F. papillosus, F’. diapha- 
nus, ctc., and the specially red weed Trrchodesmium 
crythreum. The Coptic version renders séph by 
shari (see above), supposed to be the hieroglyphic 
“SHER” (sea?). If this be the same as the sart 
of Pliny (see next paragraph), we must conclude 
that shari, like siph, was both marine and fluvial. 
The passage in Jonah proves it to be a marine prod- 
uct; and that it was found in the Red Sea, the 
numerous passages in which that sea is called the 
sea of siiph leave no doubt. 


But ¥)VD may have been also applied to any 
substance resembling wool, produced by a fluvial 
rush, such as the papyrus, and hence by a synec-: 
doche to such rush itself. Golius says, s. v. 








of trees. . . . .3 here used of the grassy places 
on the banks of the Nile: but this is unsatisfuctory 
Boothroyd says, ‘ Our translators, after others, sup- 
posed this word to signify the papyrus; but without 
any just authority. Kimchi explains, ‘Aroth est 
nomen appellativum olerum et herbaruimn vireptium.’ 
Henoe we may render, ‘The marchy [sic] medows [stc} 
at the mouth of the river,’ ” etc. 


a Heb. mony, rendered by the LXX. axe, axe, 


the Greek being derived from ATT an Egyptian word 
denoting * marsh-grass, reeds, bulrushes, and any ver- 


dure groving ina marsh.” Gesenius renders my. 


pi. any, ‘(a naked or bare place, t. ¢. destitute 


a 


wep?) ees ge ee oes eee 
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Sahidic) signifies “a river.” 
‘a great river,’ or the like, and also to “an arm 
of the sea; *’ and perhaps to “a sea’? absolutely; 
like the Arabic ba/r. Gesenius says it is almost ex- 
clusively used of the Nile: but the passages in which 
it, occurs do not necessarily bear out this conclusion. 
By far the greater number ee to the sojourn in 
Kvypt: these are oe xli. 1, 2, 3, 17, 18, Pha- 
raoh’s dream: tx. i. 22, the exposure of the male 
children; Ix. ii. 3, : the exposure of Moses; Ex. 
vii. 15 ff, and xvii. 5, Moses before Pharaoh and 
the plague of blood: a Ix. vill. 5, 7, the plague 
of frogs. The next most important instance is the 
prophecy of Isaiah, already quoted in full. Then, 
that of Amos (viii. 8, comp. ix. 5), where the land 
shall rise up wholly as a flood (yeor); and shall be 
east. out and drowned as [by] the flood (yedr) of 
Egypt. ‘The great prophecy of [T:zekicl against 
Pharaoh and against all Egypt, where Pharaoh is 
“the ereat dragon that lieth in the midst of his 


rivers (YIN) which hath said, My river CTS) 


is mine own, and I have made [it] for myself” 
(xxix. 3), uses the pl. throughout, with the above 
exception and verse 9, “ because he hath said, The 


river (TN*) [is] mine, and I have made it.” It 
cannot he supposed that Pharaoh would have said 
of the Nile that he had made it, and the passage 
seems to refer to a great canal. As Ezekiel was 
contemporary with Pharaoh Necho, may he not 
here have referred to the reéxeavation of the canal 
of the Red Sea by that Pharaoh?) That canal may 
have at least. received the name of the canal of 
Pharaoh, just as the same eanal when reéxcavated 
for the last time was “the canal of the Prince 
of the Faithful,’ and continued to he so called. 
Yedr oceurs elsewhere only in Jer. xlvi. 7, 8, in the 
prophecy against Necho; in Isa. xxiii. 10, where its 
application is doubtful; and in Dan. xii. 5, 6, where 
it is held to be the Kuphrates, but may be the great 
eanal of Babylon. The pl. ycdrim, seems to be 
often used interchangeably with yedr (as in’ Ez. 
xxix., and Nah. iii.8); it is used for “ rivers,’ or 
‘channels of water; ’’ and, while it is not restricted 
to Egypt, especially of those of the Nile. 

From a comparison of all the passages in which 
it occurs there appears to be no conclusive reason 
for supposing that yedr applies generally, if ever, to 
the Nile. In the passages relating to the exposure 
of Moses it appears to apply to the ancient exten- 
sion of the Red Sea towards Tanis (ZOAN, Avaris), 
or to the ancient canal (see below) through which 
the water of the Nile passed to the “ tongue of the 
Egyptian Sea.’ The water was potable (Ix. vil. 
18), but so is that of the Lake of the Feityoom to 
its own fishermen, though generally very brackish: 
and the canal must have received water from the 
Nile during every inundation, and then must have 
been sweet. During the heicht of the inundation, 
the sweet water would flow into the Red Sea. The 
passage of the canal was regulated by sluices, which 


It seems to apply to 


@ Tho Mohammedan account of the exposure of 
Moses is curious. Moses, we read, was laid in the 
yaimm (which is explained to be the Nile, though that 
river is not elsewhere so called), and the ark was car- 
ried by the current along a canal or small river (ar) 
to a Jake, at tho further end of which was Pharaoh's 
pavilion (E1-Beydiwee's Comment. on the Kur-an, xx. 
B9, p. 595, and Ez-Zamakhbshereo’s Comment., entitled 
the Keshif). While we place no dependence on Mo- 
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excluded the waters of the Red Sea and sweetened 
by the water of the canal the salt lakes. Strabo 
(xvii. 1, § 25) says that they were thus rendered 
sweet, and in his time contained good fish and 
abounded with water fowl: the position of these 
lakes is more conveniently discussed in another part 
of this article. on the ancient geography of the head 
of the gulf. It must not be forgotten that the Pha- 
raoh of Moses was of a dynasty residing at Tanis, 
and that the extension of the Red Sea, * the tongue 
of the gyptian Sea,’’ stretched in ancient times 
into the borders of the land of Goshen, about 50 
miles north of its present head, and half-way to- 
wards Tanis. There is abundant proof of the former 
cultivation of this country, which must have been 
eflected by the canal from the Nile just mentioned, 
and by numerous canals and channels for irri 
tion, the yedrim, so often mentioned with the yedr. 
There appears to be no difficulty in Isa. xix. 6 
(comp. xi. 15), for, if the Red Sea became closed 
at Suez or thereabout, the siphk left on the 
beaches of the yed must have dried up and 
rotted. The ancient beaches in the tract here 
spoken of, which demonstrate successive elevations, 
are well known. 

(4.) 'H épv0pa. @dAacoa-. The origin of this ap- 
pellation has been the source of more speculation 
even than the obscure siph; for it lies more within 
the range of general scholarship. The theories 
advanced to account for it have been often puerile, 
and generally unworthy of acceptance. Their an- 
thors may be divided into two schools. The first 
have ascribed it to some natural phenomenon; such 
as the singularly red appearance of the moun- 
tains of the western coast, looking as if they were 
sprinkled with Havannah or Brazil snuff, or brick- 
dust (Bruce), or of which the redness was reflected 
in the waters of the sea (Gosselin, ii. 78-84); the 
red color of the water sometimes caused by the pres- 
ence of zodphytes (Salt; Ehrenberg); the red coral 
of the sea; the red sea-weed; and the red storks 
that have been seen in great numbers, etc. Re- 
land (De Mare Rubro, Diss. Miscell. i. 59-117) 
argues that the epithet red was applied to this and 
the neighboring seas on account of their tropical 
heat; as indeed was said by Artemidorus (ap. 
Strabo, xvi. 4, 20), that the sea was called red be- 
cause of the reflection of the sun. The second have 
endeavored to find an etymological derivation. Of 
these the earliest (European) writers proposed a 
derivation from Edom, “ red,” by the Greeks trans- 
lated literally. Among them were N. Fuller (Sfis- 
cell. Sacr. iv. c. 20}; before him, Scaliger, in his 
notes to Festus ; voce JE gyplinos, ed. 1574; and 
still earlier Genebrard, Comment. ad Ps. 106; 
Bochart (Phaleg, iv.c. 34) adopted this theory (see 
Reland, iss. fiscell, i. 85, ed. 1706). The 
Greeks and Romans tell us that the sea received its 
name from a great king, Erythras, who reigned in ~ 
the adjacent country (Strab. xvi. .4, § 20; Pliny, 
H. N. vi. cap. 28, § 28; Agatharch. i: § 5; Phil- 
ostr. iii. 15, and others): the stories that have 
come down to us appear | to be distortions of the tra- 


Hgmniedan relations of Biblical events, there may be 
here a glimmer of truth. 

b Reland (Diss. Miscell. |. 87, &c.) is pleasantly se- 
vere on the story of king Erythras; but, with all his 
rare learning, he was ignorant of Arab history, which 
is here of the utmost value, and of the various proofs 
of a connection between this Erythras and Himyer, 
and the Phoenicians in language, race, and religion 
Besides, Reland had a theory of his own to support. 
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dition that Himyer was the name of apparently the 
chief family of Arabia Felix, the great South-Ara- 
bian kingdom, whence the Himyerites, and Homer- 
ite. Himyer appears to be derived from the Arabic 
“ahmar,’’ ved (Himyer was so called because of 
the red color of his clothing, An-Nuweyree in 
Caussin, i. 54): “aafar’’ also signifies “ red,’ and 
is the root of the names of several places in the 
peninsula so called on account of their redness (see 
Murasid, 263, &e.); this may point to Ophir: 
gotut is red. and the Phoenicians came from the 
Erythraan Sea (Herod. vii. 89). We can scarcely 
doubt, on these etymological grounds,@ the connec- 
tion between the Phoenicians and the Himyerites, 
or that in this is the true origin of the appellation 
of the Red Sea. But when the ethnolovical side of 
the question is considered, the evidence is much 
strengthened. The South-Arabian kingdom was a 
Joktanite (or Shemite) nation mixed with a Cush- 
ite. ‘This admixture of races produced two results 
(as in the somewhat similar cases of Egypt, As- 
syria, etc.): a genius for massive architecture, and 
rare seafaring ability. The Southern-Arabians car- 
ried on all the commerce of Egypt, Palestine, and 
Arabia, with India, until shortly before our own 
era. It is unnecessary to insist on this Phoenician 
characteristic, nor on that which made Solomon 
call for the assistance of Iiram to build the Tem- 
pie of Jerusalem. ‘The Philistine, and early Cretan 
and Carian, colonists may have been connected with 
the South-Arabian race. If the Assyrian school 
would trace the Phoenicians to a Chaldean or an 
Assyrian origin, it might be replied that the Cush- 
ites, whence came Nimrod, passed along the south 
coast of Arabia, and that Berosus (in Cory, 2d ed. 
p- 60) tells of an early Arab domination of Chal- 
diea before the Assyrian dynasty, a story also pre- 
served by the Arabian historians (Il-Mes’oodee, 
Golden Meadows, MS.). The Red Sea, therefore, 
was most probably the Sea of the Red men. It 
adds a link to the curious chain of emigration of 
the Phoenicians from the Yemen to Syria, Tyre, 
and Sidon, the shores and islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, especially the African coasts of that sea, and 
to Spain and the far-distant northerly ports of their 
commerce; as distant, and across oceans as terrible, 
as those reached by their Himyerite brethren in the 
Indian and Chinese Seas. 

Ancient Limits. —'The most important change in 
the Red Sea has been the drying up of its northern 
extremity, “the tongue of the Egyptian Sea.” The 
land about the head of the gulf has risen, and that. 
near the Mediterranean become depressed. ‘Ihe 
head of the gulf has consequently retired gradually 
since the Christian era. Thus the prophecy of 
Isaiah has been fulfilled: “ And the Lord shall ut- 
terly destroy the tongue of the Eayptian sea’’ (xi. 
15); “the waters shall fail from the sea” (xix. 5): 
the tongue of the Red Sea has dried up for a dis- 
tance of at least 50 miles from its ancient head, and 
a cultivated and well-peopled province has been 
changed into a desolate wilderness. An ancient 
canal conveyed the waters of the Nile to the Red 


@ If we concede the derivation, it cannot be held 
that the Greeks mistranslated the name of Himyer. 
(See Reland, Diss. Miscell. i. 101.) It is worthy of 
mention that the Arabs often call themselves © the red 
men,” as distinguished from the black or negro, and 
the yellow or Turanian, races ; though they call them- 
selves the black,” as distinguished from the more 
aorthern races, whom they term “ the red ;” as this 
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Sea, flowing through the Wadi-t- Tumeylat and ir- 
rigating with its system of water-channels a large 
extent of country; it also provided a means for con- 
veying all the commerce of the Red Sea, once sc 
important, by water to the Nile, avoiding the riske 
of the desert journcy, and securing water-carriage 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. The dry- 
ing up of the head of the gulf appears to have been 
one of the chief causes of the neglect and ruin of 
this canal. 

The country, for the distance above indicated, is 
now a desert of gravelly sand, with wide patches 
about the old sea-bottom, of rank marsh land, now 
called the “ Bitter Lakes ’* (not those of Straho). 
At the northern extremity of this salt waste is a 
sinall lake sometimes called the Lake of Herodpolis 
(the city after which the Gulf of Suez was called 
the Ierocpolite Gulf): the lake is now Birket et- 
Timsdh, + the lake of the Crocodile,” and is sup- 
posed to mark the ancient head of the gulf. The 
canal that connected this with the Nile was of 
Pharaonic origin.o It was anciently known as the 
“J’ossa Regum,”’ and the ‘canal of Hero.’ Pliny, 
Diodorus, and Strabo, state that (up to their time) 
it reached only to the bitter springs (which appear 
to be not the present bitter lakes, but lakes west of 
Herocpolis), the extension being abandoned on ac- 
count of the supposed greater height of the waters 
of the Red Sea. According to Herod. (ii. cap. 158) 
it left the Nile (the ‘Tanitic branch, now the canal 
of L-Mv’izz) at Bubastis (Pi-beseth), and a canal 
exists at this day in this neighborhood, which ap- 
pears to be the ancient channel. The canal was 
four days’ voyave in length, and sufficiently broae 
for two driremes to row abreast (Herod. ii. 158: 
or 100 cubits, Strab. xvii. 1, § 26; and 100 feet, 
Pliny, vi. cap. 29, § 53). The time at which the 
canal was extended, after the drying up of the head 


of the gulf, to the present head is uncertain, but — 


it must have been late, and probably since the Mo- 
hammedan conquest. Traces of the ancient chan- 
nel throughout its entire length to the vicinity of 
Bubastis, exist at intervals in the present day 
(Descr. de C Egypte, Kh. M. xi. 87-881, and v. 135- 
158, 8vo ed.) The Amnis Trajanus (Tpaiavds 
mor, pt. iv. 5, § 54), now the canal of Cairo, was 
probably of Pharaonie origin; it was at any rate 
repaired by the emperor Adrian; and it joined the 
ancient canal of the Red Sea between Bubastis and 
Heroopolis. At the Arab conquest of Egypt, this 
was found to be closed, and was reopened by ’Amr 
by command of ’Omar, after whom it was called 
the “canal of the Prince of the Faithful.’” Coun- 
try-boats sailed down it (and passed into the Red 
Sea to Yembo’ — see “ Shems ed-Deen ’? in Descr. 
del Egypte, 8vo ed. xi. 359), and the water of the 
Nile ran into the sea at “£l-Kulzum; but the for. 
mer commerce of Igypt was not in any degree re- 
stored; the canal was opened with the intention of 
securing supplies of grain from Egypt in case of 
famine in Arabia; a feeble intercourse with the 
newly-important holy cities of Arabia, to provide 
for the wants of the pilgrims, was its principal use. 





epithet is used by them, when thus applied, as mean. 
ing both “red” and ‘ white.” 

6 Commenced by Seséstris (Aristot. Meteor. i. 14; 
Strab. i. and xvii.; Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 29; Herod. fi. 
158 ; Diod. i. 83) or by Necho II., most probably the 
former; continued by Darius Hystaspis, and by Ptol. 
Philadelphus. See Encyc. Brit. art. ‘ Egypt.” 
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In A. 1. 105, El-Mansoor ordered it to be filled up 
(the Aditat, Deser. of the Canals), in order to cut 
off supplies to the Shiya'ee heretics in /-Medce- 
neh. Now it does not flow many miles beyond 
Cairo, but its channel is easily traceable. 

The land north of the ancient head of the gulf is 
a plain of heavy sand, merging into marsh-land 
near the Mediterranean coast, and extending to 
Palestine. We learn from El-Makreezee that a 
tradition existed of this plain having been formerly 
well cultivated with saffron, saffower, and sugar- 
eine, and peopled throughout, from the frontier- 
town of LEUIreesh to Ll Abbaseh in Wadi-t- Tu- 
meylat (see Exopus, TUE, Mop; The Khitat, s. v. 
Jijar; comp. Murdsid, ib.). Doubtless the dry- 
ing up of the gulf with its eanal in the south, and 
the depression of the land in the north, have con- 
verted this once (if we may believe the tradition, 
though we cannot extend this fertility as far as El- 
‘Areesh) notoriously fertile tract into a proverbially | 
sandy and parehed desert. This region, including 
Weidi-t- Tum ylat, was probably the frontier land 
occupied i in part by the Israelites, and open to the 
incursions of the wild tribes of the Arabian desert ; 
and the yecr, as we have wiven eood reason for be- 
lieving, in this application, was apparently the an- 
cient head of the gulf or the canal of the Red Sea, 
with its yoortm or water-channels, on which Godlen: 
and much of the plain north of it depended for their 
fertility. 

Physical Deseription.—In extreme length, the 
Red Sea stretches from the Straits of Bdb el- 
Mendeb (or rather Dds Bab el-Mendeh) in lat. 
12° 40/ N., to the modern head of the Gulf of 
Suez, lat. 307 N. Its greatest width may be stated 
roughly at about 200 ygeoyraphical miles; this is 
about lat. 16° 30’, but the navigable channel is 


here really narrower than in some other pervions:) important. 
groups of islands and rocks stretching out into He terics, decayed ; 
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commonly mud. The deepest sounding in the 
excellent Admiralty chart is 1054 fathoms, in hi. 
22° 30. 

Journeying southwards from Suez, on our left is 
the peninsula of Sinai [Stvar]: on the right, is the 
desert coast of Egypt, of limestone formation like 
the greater part of the Nile valley in Egypt, the 
cliffs on the sea-margin stretching landwards in a 
great rocky plateau, while more inland a chain of 
voleanic mountains (beginning about lat. 28° 4” 
and running south) rear their lofty peaks at in- 
tervals above the limestone, generally about 15 
miles distant. Of the most important is Gebel 
Gharib, 6,000 feet high; and as the Straits of Jubal 
are passed, the peaks of the primitive range attain 
a height of about 4,500 to 6,900 ft., until the 
« Elba’? group rises in a huge mass about lat. 22°. 
further inland is the CGebel-ed-Dukhkhan, the 
‘porphyry mountain’? of Ptolemy (iv. 5, § 27; 
M. Claudianus, see Miiller, Geogr. Jin. Atlas 
vil.), 6,000 ft. high, about 27 miles from the coast, 
where the porphyry quarries formerly supplied 
Rome, and where are some remains of the time of 
Trajan (Wilkinson's Modern Egypt and Thebes, 
ii. 383); and besides these, along this desert south- 
wards are “quarries of various granites, serpen- 
tines, Breccia Verde, slates, and micaceous, talcose, 
and other schists ”’ (id. 382). Gebel-ez-Zeyt, “ the 
mountain of oil,” close to the sea, abounds in pe- 
troleum (id. 385). This coast is especially inter- 
esting in a Biblical point of view, for here were 
some of the earliest monasteries of the Eastern 
Church, and in those secluded and barren moun- 
tains lived very early Christian hermits. The 
convent of St. Anthony (of the Thebais), ‘ Deyr 
Mir Antooniyoos,” and that of St. Paul, « Deyr 
Mir Bolus,”’ are of great rengwn, and were once 
They are now, like all Eastern monas- 
but that of St. Anthony gives, 


sea, between 30 and 40 miles from the Arabian | from its mouks, the Patriarch of the Coptic 
‘church, formerly chosen from the Nitrian monas- 
shore to shore, its narrowest part is at tas Bends 


coast, and 50 miles from the African coast. From 
lat. 24°, on the African coast, to Ras Bereedce 
opposite, a little north of Yembo', the port of AL 
Medcench and thence northwards to lds Jo- 
hammad (0. e. exclusive of the Gulfs of Suez and 
the ’Akabeh), the sea maintains about the same 
average width of 100 geographical miles. South- 
wards from Ras Benas, it opens out in a broad 
reach; contracts again to nearly the above narrow- 
ness at Jeddah (correctly Judduh), lat. 21° 307, 
the port of Jfekkeh ; and opens to its extreme 
width south of the last-named port. 

At Ras Mohammed, the Red Sea is split by the 
gigantic peninsula of Sinai into two gulfs: the 
westernmost, or Gulf of Suez, is now about 130 
geographical miles in length, with an average width 
of about 18, though it contracts to less than 10 
miles: the easternmost, or Gulf of Kl’ Akabeh, is 
only about 90 miles long, from the Straits of 
Tirdn, to the ’Akabeh [Etat], and of propor- 
tionate narrowness. The navigation of the Red 
Sea and Gulf of Suez, near the shores, is very 
difficult from the abundance of shoals, coral reefs, 
rocks, and small islands which render the channel 
intricate, and cause strong currents, often of un- 
known force and direction; but in mid-channel, 
exclusive of the Gulf of Suez, there is generally a 
width of 100 miles clear, except the Deedalus reef 
« Wellsted, ii. 8300). — The bottom in deep sound- 


teries (id. 381). — South of the “ Elba ’’ chain, the 
country gradually sinks to a plain, until it rises to 
the highland of Geedun, lat. 15°, and thence to 
the straits extend a chain of low mountains. The 
ereater part of the African coast of the Red Sea is 
sterile, sandy, and thinly peopled; first beyond 
Suez by Bedawees chiefly of the Ma’azee tribe. 
South of the Kuseyr road, are the ’Abab’deh; and 
beyond, the Lishirees, the southern branch of 
which are called by Arab writers ** Beja,” whose cus- 
toms, language, and ethnology, demand a careful 
investigation, which would undoubtedly be repaid 
by curious results (see El-Makreezee’s Ki:tat, 
Deser. of the Bya, and Descr. of the Desert of 
Fydhab ; Quatremére's Lssays on these subjects, 
in his Mémoires Hist. et Géoyr. sur t Egypte, ii. pp. 
134, 162; and The Genesis of the Eurth and of 
Mun, 2d ed. p. 109); and then, coast-tribes of 
Abyssinia. 

The Gulf of EL’ Akabeh (1. e. “of the Moun- 
tain-road ’’) is the termination of the long valley 
of the Ghor or ’Arabah that runs northwards to 
the Dead Sea. It is itself a narrow valley; the 
sides are lofty and precipitous mountains, of en- 
tire barrenness; the bottom is a river-like sea, 
running nearly straight for its whole length of 
about 90 miles. The northerly winds rush down 
this gorge with uncommon fury, and render its 
navigation extremely perilous, causing at the 


ings is in most places sand and stones, from Suez| same time strong counter-currents; while most 
as far as Judduh; and thence to the Straits it is! of the few anchorages are open to the southerly 
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gales. It ‘“‘has the appearance of a narrow, deep 
ravine, extending nearly a hundred miles in a 
straight direction, and the circumjacent hills rise 
in some places two thousand feet perpendicularly 
from the shore’’ (Wellsted, ii. 108). ‘The western 
shore is the peninsula of Sinart. The Arabian 
chain of mountains, the continuation of the southern 
spurs of the Lebanon, skirt the eastern coast, and 
rise to about 3,500 ft., while Gebel Teybet- Alee 
near the Straits is 6,000 ft. There is no pastur- 
age, and little fertility, except near the ’Ahubeh, 
where are date-groves and other plantations, etc. 
In earlier days, this last-named place was (it is 
said) famous for its fertility. The Island of Graia, 
Jezeeret Fara'oon, once fortified and held by the 
Crusaders, is near its northern extremity, on the 
Sinaitic side. The sea, from its dangers, and 
sterile shores, is entirely destitute of boats. 

The Arabian coast outside the Gulf of the *Akabeh 
is skirted by the ranve of Arabian mountains, which 
in some few places approach the sea, but generally 
leave a belt of coast country, called 7thadmeh, or 
the Ghor, like the Sheclah of Palestine. This tract 
is generally a sandy, parched plain, thinly inhab- 
ited; these characteristics being especially strong 


in the north. (Niebuhr, Deser. 305; Well- 
sted.) The mountains of the IJejaiz consist of 


ridges running parallel towards the interior, and 
increasing in height as they recede (Wellsted, ii. 
242). Burckhardt remarks that the descent on 
the eastern side of these mountains, like the Leb- 
anon and the whole Syrian rane east of the Dead 
Sea, is much less than that on the western; and that 
the peaks, seen from the east or land side, appear 
mere hills (Arabia, p. 321 seg.). In clear weather 
they are visible at a distance of 40 to 70 miles 
(Wellsted, ii. 242), The distant ranges have a 
rugged, pointed outline, and are granitic; at 
Wejh, with horizontal veins of quartz; nearer the 
sea many of the hills are fossiliferous limestone, 
while the beach hills ‘consist of light-colored 
sandstone, fronted by and containing large quan- 
tities of shells and masses of coral ’’ (Wellsted, ii. 
243). Coral also “enters largely into the compo- 
sition of some of the most elevated hills.” The 
more remarkable mountains are Jabel ' /yn-Unnd 
(or “’Eynuwunni,”’ MMarasid, s. v. “'Eyn,” “Ovyn 
of Ptol.), 6,090 ft. high near the Straits; a little 
further south, and close to Jfo'cyleh, are moun- 
tains rising from 6,330 to 7,700 ft., of which 
Wellsted says, “The coast . . . is low, gradually 
ascending with a moderate elevation to the dis- 
tance of six or seven miles, when it rises abruptly 
to hills of great height, those near JJowiluhh 
terminating in sharp and singularly-shaped peaks 
. . . Mr. Irwin [1777] . has styled them 
Bullock’s Horns. ‘lo me the whole group seemed 
to bear a great reseniblance to representations 
which [ have seen of enormous icebergs’? (ii. 176; 
see also the Admiralty Chart, and Miiller’s Geogr. 
Ain.) A little north of Yembo’ is a remark- 
able group, the pyramidal mountains of Agath- 
archides; and beyond, about 25 miles distant, 
rises J. Radwa, Further south, J. Subh is re- 
markable for its magnitude and elevation, which 
is greater than any other between Yembo’ and 
Jiddah ; and still further, but about 80 miles dis- 
tant from the coast, J. Jtas-cl-Kura rises behind the 
Holy city, Mekkeh. It is of this mountain that 
Burckhardt writes so enthusiastically — how 
rarely is he enthusiastic — contrasting its verdure 
and cool breezes with the sandy waste of Tihd- 
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meh (Arabia, p. 65 segq.). The chain continues 
the whole length of the sea, terminating in the 
highlands of the Yemen. The Arabian moun- 
tains are generally fertile, agreeably different from 
the parched plains below, and their own bare 
eranite peaks above. The highlands and moun- 
tuin summits of the Yemen, “ Arabia the Happy,”’ 
the Jebel as distinguished from the plain, are 
precipitous, lofty, and fertile (Niebuhr, Descr. 
161); with many towns and villages in their 
valleys and on their sides. — The coast-line itself, 
or TLihameh, “north of Yembdo’, is of moderate 
elevation, varying from 50 to 100 feet, with no 
beach. To the southward [to Juddah] it is 
more sandy and less elevated; the inlets and 
harbors of the former tract may be styled coves; 
in the latter they are lagoons’? (Wellsted, ii. 
244).— The coral of the Red Sea is remarkably 
abundant, and beautifully colored and variegated. 
It is often red, but the more common kind is 
white; aud of hewn blocks of this many of the 
Arabian towns are built. 

The earliest navigation of the Red Sea (pass- 
ing by the pre-historical Pheenicians) is men- 
tioned by Herodotus. ‘Sesostris (Rameses IT.) 
was the first who, passing the Arabian Gulf in 
a fleet of long vessels, reduced under his author- 
ity the inhabitants of the coast bordering the 
Itrythrean Sea; proceeding still further, he came 
to a sea which, from the great number of its 
shoals, was not navigable;’’ and after another 
war against Ethiopia he set up a stela on the 
promontory of Dira, near the straits of the 
Arabian Gulf. ‘Three centuries later Solomon's 
navy was built “in Ezion-geber which is beside 
Kloth, on the shore of the Red Sea (Yam Siph), 
in the land of Edom” (1 K. ix. 26). In the de- 
scription of the Gulf of £L’ Akabeh, it will be 
seen that this narrow sea is almost without any 
safe anchorage, except at the island of Graia near 
the ’dAkubeh, and about 50 miles southward, the 
harbor of /dh-Dhahab. It is possible that the 
sea has retired here as at Suez, and that [zion- 
geber is now dry land. [See Ez1on-GEBER; 
KLATH.] Solomon's navy was evidently con- 
structed by Pheenician workmen of Hiram, for he 
“sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that had 
knowledge of the sea, with the servants of Solo- 
nion.’? This was the navy that sailed to Ophir. 
We may conclude that it was necessary to transport 
wood as well as men to build and man these ships 
on the shores of the Gulf of the ’Akabeh, which 
from their natural formation cannot be supposed to 
have much altered, and which were besides part of 
the wilderness of the wandering; and the domites 
were pastoral Arabs, unlike the seafaring Himyer- 
ites. Jehoshaphat also “made ships of ‘l'arshish to 
vo to Opuir for gold; but they went not, for the 
ships were broken at Ezion-geber’' (1 JK. xxii. 48). 
The scene of this wreck has been supposed to be 
Edh-Dhahab, where is a reef of rocks like a 
‘‘ giant’s backbone ’? (== E:zion-geber) (Wellsted, ii. 
153), and this may strengthen an identification 
with that place. These ships of Jehoshaphat were 
manned by ‘his servants,’ who from their igno- 
rance of the sea may have caused the wreck. DPha- 
raoh-Necho constructed a number of ships in the 
Arabian gulf, and the remains of his works existed 
in the tine of Herodotus (ii. 159), who also tells 
us that these ships were manned by Pheenician 
sailors. 

The fashion of the avcient ships of the Red Sea, 
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ot of the Pheenician ships of Solomon, is unknown. 
Irom Pliny we learn that the ships were of*papyrus 
and like the boats of the Nile; and this statement 
was n0 doubt in some measure correct. But the 
coasting craft must have been very different from 
those employed in the Indian trade. More precise 
and curious is I]-Makreezee’s description, written 
in the first half of the 15th century, of the ships 
that sailed from /ydhdb on the Egyptian coast to 
Juddah, ‘Their ‘jelebehs’ (P. Lobo, ap. Quatre- 
mere J/émoires, il. 164, calls them * gelves’), 
which carry the pilgrims on the coast, have not a 
nail used in them, but their planks are sewed to- 
gether with fibre, which is taken from the cocoa- 
nut-tree, and they caulk them with the fibres of 
the wood of the date-palm; then they ‘pay’ them 
with butter, or the oil of the palma Christi, or 
with the fat of the kirsh (squalus carecharias; 
Forskal, Deser. Animalium, p. viii. No. 1)... 
The sails of these jelebehs are of mats made of 
the dsm-palm” (the Ahitat, * Desert of Kydhab’’). 
One of the sea-going ships of the Arabs is shown 


——_ 
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in the view of El-Basrah, from a sketch by 
Colonel Chesney, (from Lane's ‘1001 Nights ”;. 
The crews of the latter, when not exceptionally 
Phenicians, as were Solomon's and Pharaoh 
Necho’s, were without doubt generally Arabians, 
rather than [Egyptians —those Himyerite Arabs 
whose ships carried all the wealth of the East 
either to the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. The 
people of ‘Oman, the southeast province of Arabia, 
were among the foremost of these navigators (El- 
Mes'oodee’s Golden Meadows, MS., and The Ac- 
counts of Two Mohammedan Travellers of the 
Ninth Century). It was customary, to avoid 
probably the dangers and delays of the narrow 
seas, for the ships engaged in the Indian trade to 
transship their cargoes at the straits of Bab el- 
JMendeb to Egyptian and other vessels of the Red 
Sea (Agath. § 103, p. 190; anon. Peripl. § 26, p. 
277, ed. Miiller). The fleets appear to have sailed 





about the autumnal equinox, and returned in De- 
cember or the middle of January (Pliny, H. W. 
vi. cap. xxiii. § 26; comp. Peripl. passim). 


St. 








El-Basrah. From a Drawing by Colonel Chesney. 


Jerome says that the navigation was extremely 
tedious. At the present day the voyages are 
periodical, and guided by the seasons; but the 
old skill of the seamen has nearly departed, and 
they are extremely timid, and rarely venture far 
from the coast. 

The Red Sea, as it possessed for many centuries 
the most important sea-trade of the Kast, contained 
ports of celebrity. Of these, [lath and Izion-geber 
alone appear to be mentioned in the Bible. The 
Heroiipolite Gulf is of the chief interest: it was 
near to Goshen; it was the scene of the passage of 
the Red Sea; and it was the “ tongue of the Egyp- 
tian Sea.’ It was also the seat of the Egyptian 
trade in this sea and to the Indian Ocean. Hero- 
opolis is doubtless the same as Hero, and its site 
has been probably identified with the modern Abvo- 
Kesheyd, at the head of the old gulf. By the 
consent of the classics, it stood on or near the head 
of the gulf, and was 68 miles (according to the 
/tinerary of Antoninus) from Clysma, by the Arabs 
ealled //-Kulzwm, near the modern Suez, which is 
slose to the present head. Suez is a poor town, 


and has only an unsafe anchorage, with very shoal 
water. On the shore of the Herodpolite gulf was 
also Arsinoé, founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus: its 
site has not been settled. Berenice, founded by the 
same, on the southern frontier of Egypt, rose to 
importance under the Ptolemies and the Romans; 
it is now of no note. On the western coast was 
also the anchorage of Myos Hormos, a little north 
of the modern town El-Kuseyr, which now forms 
the point of communication with the old route to 
Coptos. On the Arabian coast the principal ports 
are Mu'eyleh, Yembo’ (the port of £l-Aedeeneh), 
Juddah (the port of Mekkeh), and Mukha, by us 
commonly written Jfocha. The Red Sea in most 
parts affords anchorage for country-vessels well ac- 
quainted with its intricacies, and able to creep 
along the coast among the reefs and islands that 
cirt the shore. Numerous creeks on the Arabian 
shore (called ‘*shuroom,”’ sing. ‘“sharm,’’) indent 
the land. Of these the anchorage called Esh- 
Sharm, at the southern extremity of the peninsula 
of Sinai, is much frequented. 

The commerce of the Red Sea was, in very an- 
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cient times, unquestionably great. The earliest 
records tell of the ships of the Egyptians, the Phe- 
nicians, and the Arabs. . Although the ports of the 
Persian gulf received a part of the Indian traffic 
(DEDAN], and the Ilimyerite maritime cities in 
the south of Arabia supplied the kingdom of SHEBA, 
the trade with Ecypt was, we must believe, the 
most important of the ancient world. That all this 
traffic found its way to the head of the Herodpolite 
gulf seems proved by the absence of any important 
Pharaonic remains further south on the Egyptian 
coast. But the shoaling of the head of the gulf 
rendered the navigation, always dangerous, more 
difficult; it destroyed the former anchorages, and 
made it necessary to carry merchandise across the 
desert to the Nile. This change appears to have 
been one of the main causes of the decay of the 
commerce of Egypt. We have seen that the long- 
voyaging ships shifted their cargoes to Red Sea 
craft at the Straits; and Ptolemy Philadelphus, after 
founding Arsinoé and endeavoring to re-open the 
old canal of the Red Sea, abandoned the upper 
route and established the southern road from his 
new city Berenice on the frontier of Egypt and 
Nubia to Coptos on the Nile. Strabo tells us that 
this was done to avoid the dangers encountered in 
navigating the sea (xvii. 1, § 45). Though the 
stream of commerce was diverted, sufficient seems 
to have remained to keep in existence the former 
ports, though they have long since utterly disap- 
peared. Under the Ptolemies and the Romans the 
commerce of the Red Sea varied greatly, influenced 
by the decaying state of Itcypt and the route to 
Palmyra (until the fall of the latter). But even its 
best state at this time cannot have been such as to 
make us believe that the 120 ships sailing from 
Myos Hormos, mentioned by Strabo (ii. 5, § 12), 
was other than an annual convoy. The wars of 
Heraclius and Khosroes affected the trade of Egypt 
as they influenced that of the Persian gulf. Egypt 
had fallen low at the time of the Arab occupation, 
and yet it is curious to note that Alexandria even 
then retained the shadow of its former glory. Since 
the time of Mohammed the Red Sea trade has been 
insignificant. Bids Ps 

* Recent explorations. In 1857 Th. v. Heuglin 
made a scientific exploration of the Red Sea, the 
results of which were published in Petermann’s 
Miltheilungen for 1860. These researches cover 
the physical features of the sea and its coast, the 
J‘auna and Flora, the meteorological and hypsomet- 
rical phenomena, etc., all which are given with 
much minuteness of detail. Valuable contributions 
to the same purport, from Th. Kinzelbach and Dr. 
Steudner, appear in the same geographical journal 
for 1864. ‘The Afittheilungen for September 1860 
contains the journal of Th. v. Heuglin’s travels 
along the western coast of the Sea, from Cairo to 
Qosseir, from Qosseir to Sauakin, from Sauakin to 
Massaua, thence along the Samher coast and in 
the adjacent Archipelago of Dahlak, and thence 
down the Danakil coast to Bab-el-Mandeb. This 
journal is accompanied with an excellent map, the 
most minute and accurate yet published, of the 
Red Sea and the principal harbors on its western 
side. These are Qosseir in lat. 26° 77N. Sauckin, 
lat. 19° 8’, and Afassaua, lat. 15° 32’. Qosseir 
was much used by the ancient Egyptians in their 
commerce with Arabia, serving as a port to the 
Tbheban capital. as Suez now answers to Cairo. 
Mention is made of this route of traffic in ancient 
monuments and papyri. (See in Chabas, Voyage 

169 
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dun Egyptien, p. 62.)  Qosscir is to-day a zity 
of 3,000 inhabitants, cleanly and well built, with a 
good mole and harbor. It is a port of entry, and 
gometimes maintains a lively traffic with pilgrims 
on their way to and from Mecca. T ishing and 
handicrafts are its principal support. The pearl- 
fisheries of the Red Sea are less profitable than in 
former times. Scuckin, the capital of a province of 
the same naine, is a city of 8,000 inhabitants, with 
a small but well-sheltered harbor. <Afassaua, sit- 
uated on an island in the Gulf of Z/arkiko, is an 
important avenue of trade for Abyssinia. Its cli- 
mate is hot, and the inhabitants sometimes suffer 
for want of water — their supply being collected in 
cisterns, in the rainy season. ‘The highest moun- 
tains along the western coast range from +,000 to 
7,000 feet English, and the coast line is generally 
abrupt, though indented with numerous little bays. 
The opening of the Suez canal will more than re- 
store the Red Sea to its ancient importance in the 
commerce of the world. J. P. T. 


RED SEA, PASSAGE OF. The passage 
of the Red Sea was the crisis of the Exodus. It 
was the miracle by which the Israelites left Eeypt 
and were delivered from the oppressor. Probably 
on this account St. Paul takes it as a type of 
Christian baptism. All the particulars relating to 
this event, and especially those which show its 
miraculous character, require careful examination. 
The points that arise are the place of the passage, 
the narrative, and the importance of the event in 
Biblical history. 

1. It is usual to suppose that the most northern 
place at which the Red Sea could have been crossed 
is the present head of the Gulf of Suez. This sup- 
position depends upon the erroneous idea that in 
the time of Moses the gulf did not extend further 
to the northward than at present. An examination 
of the country north of Suez has shown, however, 
that the sea has receded many miles, and there can 
be no doubt that this change has taken place within 
the historical period, doubtless in fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Isaiah (xi. 15, xix. 5; comp. Zech. x. 
11). The old bed is indicated by the Birket-et- 
Timsah, or * Lake of the Crocodile,’’ and the more 
southern Bitter Lakes, the northernmost part of the 
former probably corresponding to the head of the 
gulf at the time of the Mxodus. In previous cen- 
turies, it is probable that the gulf did not extend 
further north, but that it was deeper in its northern- 
most part. 

It is necessary to endeavor to ascertain the route 
of the Israelites before we can attempt to discover 
where they crossed the sea. The point from which 
they started was Rameses, a place certainly in the 
Land of Goshen, which we identify with the Wadi- 
t-Tumeulat. [RAMESES; GosuEN.] After the 
mention that the people journeyed from Rameses 
to Succoth, and befure that of their departure from 
Succoth, a passage occurs which appears to show 
the first direction of the journey, and not a change 
in the route. ‘This we may reason .oly infer from 
its tenor, and from its being followed by the state- 
ment that Joseph’s bones were taken by Moses with 
him, which must refer to the commencement of the 
journey. ‘And it came to pass, when Pharaoh 
had let the people go, that God led them not [by] 
the way of the land of the Philistines, although 
that [was] near; for God said, Lest peradventure 
the people repent when they see war, and they re- 
turn to Egypt: but God caused the neople to turp 
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[by] the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” 
(hex. ati. 17, 18). Tt will be seen by reference to 
the map wready given [vol. i. p. 794] that, from 
the Wade-t- Tune ylat, whether from: its eastern end 
or from any other part, the route to Palestine by 
way of Gaza through the Philistine territory is near 
athand. In the Roman time the route to Gaza 
from Memphis and = Tleliopolis passed the western 
end of the Wadi-l Tumeylat, as may be seen by the 
Hinerary of Antoninus (Parthey, Zar Lrdkunde d. 
allt, SRayplens, map viol, and the chief modern 
route from Cairo to Syria passes along the Jadt-t- 
Tumeylat and leads to Gaza (Wilkinson, und- 
book, new ed. p. 209). 

At the end of the second day's journey the 
camping-plice was at Ethan “in the edge of the 
wilderness * (Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 6). Here 
the Wadi Tumeylat was probably left, as it is 
cultivable and = terminates in’ the desert. After 
leaving this place the direction seems to have 
changed. The first passave relating to the journey, 
after the mention of the eneamping at Etham, is 
this, stating a command given to Moses: & Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they turn for 
‘return’ | and enecamp [or ‘that they encamp 


again, VITY) ALE] before Pi-hahiroth, be- 


tween Migdol and the sea, over avainst Baal- 
zephon’”? (Ex. xiv. 2). This explanation is added: 
“And Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel, 
They fare} entangled in’ the land, the wilderness 
hath shut them in’? (3). The rendering of the 
A. V.. “that they turn and encamp,”” seems to us 
the most probable of those we have given: “return” 
is the closer translation, but appears to be diflicult 
to reconcile with the narrative of the route; for the 
more likely inference is) that the direetfon was 
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sary to mention the arguments for and against ths 
commen opinion that the Israelites passed vear the 
present head of the gulf. Local tradition is in its 
favor, but it must be remembered that local tradi- 
tion in I-gypt and the neighboring countries, judg- 
ing from the evidence of history, is of very little 
vilue. The Muslims suppose Memphis to have 
been the city at which the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
resided before that event occurred. From opposite 
Memphis a broad valley leads to the Red Sea It 
is in part called the Wadi-t-Teeh, or “ Valley of 
the Wandering.’’ From it the traveller reaches 
the sea beneath the lofty Gebel-el- Takah,* which 
rises on the north and shuts off all escape in that 
direction, excepting by a narrow way along the sea- 
shore, which Pharaoh might have occupied. The 
sea here is broad and deep, as the narrative is gen- 
erally held to imply. All the local features seem 
suited for a great event; but it may well be asked 
whether there is any reason to expect that suitable- 
ness that human nature seeks for and modern im- 
agination takes for granted, since it would have 
been useless for the objects for which the miracle 
appears to have been intended. The desert-way 
from Memphis is equally poetical, but how is it 
possible to recognize in it a route which seems to 
have had two days’ journey of cultivation, the wil- 
derness heiny reached only at the end of the second 
day's march? ‘The supposition that the Israelites 
took an upper route, now that of the Mekkeh 
caravan, along the desert to the north of the elevated 
tract between Cairo and Suez, must be mentioned, 
althouch it is less probable than that just noticed, 
and offers the same difficulties. It is, however, 
possible to suppose that the Israelites crossed the 
sea near Suez without holding to the traditional 
idea that they attained it by the Wddi-t- Teeh. If 


changed, not that the people returned: the third they went through the IW’ddi-t- Tumeyldt they might 


rendering does not appear probable, as it does not 
explain the entanglement. The geography of the 
country does not assist us in’ conjecturing the 
direction of the last part of the journey. If we 
knew that the highest part of the culfat the time 
of the Exodus extended to the west, it would be 
probable that, if the Israelites turned, they took a 
northerly direction, as then the sea would oppose 
an obstacle to their further progress. — If, however, 
they left the Wadi-G Tumeylat at Etham “in the 
edve of the wilderness,” they could not have turned 
far to the northward, unless they had previously 
turned somewhat to the south. It must be borne 
in mind that Pharaoh's objeet was to cut off the 
retreat of the Israelites: he therefore probably en- 
camped between them and the head of the sea. 

At the end of the third day's march, for each 
camping-place seems to mark the close of a day's 
journey, the Israclites encamped by the sea. The 
place of this last encampment, and that of the 
passage, on the supposition that our views as to 
the most probable route are correct, would be not 
very far from the Versepolitan monument. [See 
map, vol. i. p. 794.] 





have turned southward from its eastern end, and 
so reached the neighborhood of Suez; but this 
would make the third day's journey more than 
thirty miles at the least, which, if we bear in mind 
the composition of the Israelite caravan, seems quite 
incredible. We therefore think that the only opin- 
jon warranted by the narrative is that already stated, 
which supposes the passage of the sea to have taken 
place near the northernmost part of its ancient 
extension. The conjecture that the Israelites ad- 
vanced to the north, then crossed a shallow part 
of the Mediterranean, where Pharaoh and his army 
were lost in the quicksands, and afterwards turned 
southwards towards Sinai, is so repugnant to the 
Scripture narrative as to amount to a denial of the 
occurrence of the event, and indeed is scarcely 
worth mentioning. 

The last. camping-place was before Pi-hahiroth. 
It appears that Miedol was behind Pi-habiroth, and, 
on the other hand, Baal-zephon and the sea. These 
neighboring places have not been identified, and 
the name of Pi-hahiroth (if, as we believe, rightly 
supposed to designate a reedy tract, and to be still 


The monument is about! preserved in the Arabic name Ghuweybet el-boos, 


thirty miles to the northward of the present head | « the bed of reeds’*), is now found in the neighbor- 
of the Gulf of Suez, and not far south of the posi-! hood of the two supposed sites of the passage, and 
tion where we suppose the head of the gulf to have] therefore cannot be said to be identified, besides 
been at the time of the Exodus. It is here neces- | that we must not expect a natural locality still to 


@ In order to favor the opinion that the Israelites 
took the route by the Waurdli-t-Teeh, this name, Gebel- 
et-Takah (to which St is difficult to ussign a probable 
meaning), has been changed to Gebel-Atdhah, as if 
signifying “tho Mountain of Deliverance; though, 


to have this signification, it should rather be Gebdel-el- 
’Atakah, the other form deviating from general usage 
Et-Tikah and Atakah in the mouth of an Arab are 
widely different. 
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fetain its name. It must be remembered that the 
name Pi-bahiroth, since it describes a natural lo- 
tality, probably does not indicate a town or other 
inhabited place named after such a locality, and 
this seems almost certain from the circumstance 
that it is unlikely that there would have been more 
than two inhabited places, even if they were only 
forts, in this region. ‘The other names do not de- 
scribe natural localities. The nearness of Pi-hahi- 
roth to the sea is therefore the only sure indication 
of its position, and, if we are right in our supposi- 
tion as to the place of the passave, our uncertainty 
as to the exact extent of the sea at the time is 
an additional dithculty.  [l’xopus, THE; PI-HA- 
HIROTH. ] 

From Pi-hahiroth the Israelites crossed the sea. 
Lhe only points bearing on geography in the ac- 
zount of this event are that the sea was divided by 
an east @ wind, whence we may reasonably infer 
that it was crussed from west to east, and that the 
whole Kvyptian army perished, which shows that 
it must have been some miles broad. Pharaoh took 
at least six hundred chariots, which, three abreast, 
would have occupied about halfa mile, and the rest 
of the army cannot be supposed to have taken up 
less than several times that space. Even if ina 
broad formation, some miles would have been re- 
quired.o It is more difficult to calculate the space 
taken up by the Israelite multitude, but probably it 
was even greater. On the whole we may reasonably 
suppose about twelve miles as the smallest breadth 
of the sea. 

2. A careful examination of the narrative of the 
passavre of the Red Sea is necessary to a right under- 
standing of the event. When the Israelites had de- 
parted, Pharaoh repented that he had Jet then go. 
It might be conjectured, from one part of the narra- 
tive (tx. xiv. 1-4), that he determined to pursue 
them when he knew that they had encamped before 
Pi-habiroth, did not what follows this imply that 
he set out soon after they had gone, and also indi- 
cate that the place in question refers to the pursuit 
through the sea, not to that from the city whence 
he started (5-10). This city was most probably 
Zoan, and could searcely have been much nearer to 
Pi-hahiroth, and the distance is therefore too great 
to have been twice traversed, first by those who told 
Pharaoh, then by Pharaoh's army, within a few 
hours. The strength of Pharaoh's army is not fur- 
ther specified than by the statement that he took 
six hundred chosen chariots, and [or ‘even ’] all 
the chariots of Evypt, and captains over every one 
of them’ (7). The war-chariots of the Exyptians 
held each but two men, an archer and a charioteer. 


The former must be intended by the word aw bw, 
rendered in the A. V. “captains.” Throuvhout 
the narrative the chariots and horsemen of Pharaoh 
are mentioned, and “ the horse and his rider,’’ xv. 
21, are spoken of in Miriam’s song, but we can 
acarcely hence infer that there was in Pharaoh's 
ariny a hody of horsemen as well as of men in char- 
iots, a3 in ancient Egyptian the chariot-force is al- 
ways called ILTAR or (LETRA, “ the horse,’ and 
these expressions may therefore be respectively ple- 


@ The LXX. has south,” instead of “ cust..?> The 


{leb. OY, lit. “in front,” may, however, indicate 


the whole distance between the two extreme points of 
sunrise, those of the two solstices, and hence it is nut 
imited to absolute cast, agreeably with the use of the 
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onastic and poetical. There is no evidence in the 
records of the ancient Eyvyptians that they used 
cavalry, and, therefore, had the Biblical narrative 
expressly mentioned a force of this kind, it might 
have been thought to support the theory that the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus was a Shepherd-king. 
With this army, which, even if a small one, was 
inighty in comparison to the Israelite multitude, 
encumbered with women, children, and cattle, Pha- 
raoh overtook the people * encamping by the sea”? 
(9). When the Israelites saw the oppressor’s army 
they were terrified, and murmured against Moses. 
“ Because [there were] no graves in Meypt, hast 
thou taken us away to die in the wilderness ?"’ (11). 
Along the bare mountains that skirt the valley of 
Upper Egypt are abundant sepulehral grottoes, of 
which the entrances are conspicuously seen from the 
river and the fields it waters: in the saudy slopes 
at the fuot of the mountains are pits without num- 
ber and many built tombs, all of ancient times. No 
doubt the plain of Lower Evypt, to which Mem- 
phis, with part of its far-extending necropolis, be- 
longed politically though not geographically, was 
throughout as well provided with places of sepul- 
ture. The Israclites reealled these cities of the dead, 
and looked with Kyyptian horror at the prospect 
that their careasses should be left on the face of the 
wilderness. Better, they said, to have continued to 
serve the Egyptians than thus to perish (12). Then 
Moses encouraged them, bidding them see how God 
would save them, and telling them that they should 
behold their enemies no more. There are few cases 
in the Bible in which those for whom a miracle is 
wronght are commanded merely to stand by and see 
it. Generally the Divine support is promised to 
those who use their utmost exertions. It seems 
from the narrative that Moses did not know at this 
time how the people would be saved, and spoke ouly 
from a heart full of faith, for we read, “© And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto 
me? speak unto the children of Isract that they go 
forward: but lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out 
thine hand over the sea, and divide it: and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry [ground] through 
the midst of the sea” (15,16). That night the 
two armies, the fugitives and the pursuers, were 
encamped near together. Between them: was the 
pillar of the cloud, darkness te the Eyvyptians and 
av light to the Israclites. The monunents of Eeypt 
portray an encampment of an army of Rameses IL, 
during 2 campaign in Syria; it is well planned and 
carefully guarded: the rude modern Arab encamp- 
ments bring before us that of Israel on this memor- 
able night. Perhaps in the camp of Israel the 
sounds of the hostile camp might be heard on the 
one hand, and on the other the roariny of the sea. 
But the pillar was a barrier and a sien of deliver- 
ance. ‘The time was now come for the great deci- 
sive miracle of the exodus. “ And Moses stretched 
out his hand over the sea: and the Lord caused 
the sea to yo [back] by a strony east wind all that 
night, and made the sea dry [land], and the waters 
were divided. And the children of [srael went 
through the midst of the sea upon the dry [ground]: 
and the waters [were] @ wall unto them on their 


Arabs in every case like the narrative under consid- 
eration. 

b It has been calculated, that if Napoleon I. had 
advanced by one road into Belgium, in the Waterloo 
campiign, his coluumn would have been sixty miles in 
length. 
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right hand and on their left’? (21, 22, oR 29). | cle as a type of baptism; for, to make the analogy 
The narrative distinctly states that a path was | complete, it must have been the beginning of a new 
made through the sea, and that the waters were a | period of the life of the Israelites. 
wall on either hand. The term -‘wall’’ does not| 3. The importance of this event in Biblical his 
appear to oblige us to suppose, as many have done, ; tory is shown by the manner in which it is spoken 
that the sea stuod up like a cliff on either side, but | of in the books of the O. T. written in later times. 
should rather be considered to mean a barrier, as | In them it is the chief fact of Jewish history. Not 
the former idea implies a seemingly needless addi- | the call of Abraham, not the rule of Joseph, not the 
tion to the miracle, while the latter seems to be not | first Passover, not the conquest of Canaan, are re- 
discordant with the language of the narrative. It | ferred to in such a manner as this great deliverance. 
was during the night that the Israelites crossed, |In the Book of Job it is mentioned with the acts 
and the Evyptians followed. In the morning watch, | of creation (xxvi. 10-13). In the Psalms it is re- 
the last. third or fourth of the night, or the period | lated as foremost among the deeds that God had 
before sunrise, Pharaoh's army was in full pursuit | wrought for his people. The prophet Isaiah recalls 
in the divided sea, and was there wiractlously | as the great manifestation of God's interference 
troubled, so that the Egyptians sought to tlee (23-! for Israel, and an encouragement for the descend- 
25). Then was Moses commanded again to stretch | ants of those who witnessed that great sight. 
out his hand, and the sea returned to its strength, | ‘There are events so striking that they are remem- 
and overwhelmed Ue vs ptians, of whom not one | bered in the life of a nation, and that, like great 
remained alive (26-28). The statement is so ex- heiehts, 3 increasing distance only gives them more 
plicit that there could be no reasonable doubt that | majesty. So no doubt was this remembered long 
Pharaoh himself, the creat) offender, was at last | after those were dead who saw the sea return to its 
made an example, and perished with his army, } strength and the warriors of Pharaoh dead upon the 
did it not seem to be distinetly stated in Psalm shore. 
exxxvi. that he was ineluded in the same de-| It may be inquired how it is that there seems to 
struction (15). ‘The sea east up the dead Egyp- i 
tians, whose bodies the Israclites saw upon the !among the Egyptians. This question involves that 
shore. | of the time in gyptian history to which this event 
In a later passage some particulars are mentioned | should be assigned. The date of the Exodus ac- 
which are not distinctly stated in the narrative in eons to different chronologers varies more than 
Exodus. The place is indeed a poetical one, but its | three hundred years; the dates of the Egyptian 
meaning is clear, and we learn from it that at the | dynasties ruling during this period of three hun- 
time of the passage of the sea there was a storm of! dred years vary full one hundred. The period to 
rain with thunder and Jightning, perhaps accom-| which the Exodus may be assigned therefore virtu- 
panied by an earthquake (Ps. Wwsvii. 15-20). To | ally corresponds to four hundred years of Egyptian 
this St. Panl may allude where he says tbat the | history. If the lowest date of the beginning of the 
fathers “ were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud: X VILIth dynasty be taken and the highest date of 
and in the sea”? (1 Cor. x. 2); for the idea of bap-|the Exodus, both which we consider the most prob- 
tism seems to involve either immersion or sprink- able of those which have been conjectured in the 
ling, and the latter could have here occurred: the | two cases, the Israelites must have left Egypt in a 
reference is evidently to the pillar of the cloud: it’ ' period of which monuments or other records are 
would, however, be impious to attempt an explana- {almost wanting. Of the XVIIIth and subsequent 
tion of what is manifestly miraculous. ‘These addi- apnasties we have as yet no continuous history, and 
tional particulars may illustrate the troubling of | rarely records of events which occurred in a succes- 
the Exyptians, for their chariots may have been | sion of years. We know much of many reigns, 
thus overthrown. and of some we can be almost sure that they could 
Here, at the end of their long oppression, loi not correspond to that of the Pharaoh of the Exo- 
ered finally from the gvptians, the Israelites glori-| dus. We can in no case expect a distinct Egyp- 
fied God. In what words they sang his praise we | tian monumental record of so great a calamity, 
know from the Song of Moses, which, in its oe the monuments only record success; but it 











ous brevity, represents the events of that memorable | might be related in a papyrus. There would 
night, scarcely of less moment than the night of | doubtless have long remained a popular tradition 
the Passover (lx. xv. 1-18: ver. 19 is probably ajof the Exodus, but if the king who perished was 
kind of comment, not part of the song). Moses!one of the Shepherd strangers, this tradition 
seems to have suny this sony with the men, Miriam | would probably have been local, and perhaps in- 
with the women also singing and dancing, or per- | distinet.¢ 

haps there were two choruses (20,21). Such a} Iendeavors have been made to explain away the 
picture does not recur in the history of the nation. | miraculous character of the passage of the Red 
Neither the triumphal Song of Deborah, nor the| Sea. It has been argued that Moses might have 
rejoicing when the ‘Temple was recovered from the | carried the Israelites over by a ford, and that an 
Syrians, celebrated so great a deliverance, or was ! unusual tide might have overwhelmed the Egyptians. 
joined in by the whole people. In leaving Goshen, | But no real diminution of the wonder is thus 
Israel became a nation; after crossing the sea, it | effected. How was it that the sea admitted the 
was free. ‘There is evidently great significance, as | passing of the Israelites, and drowned Pharaoh 
we have suggested, in St. Paul's use of this mira-|and his army? How was it that it was shallow at 





i | at 


a@ While this articlo is going through the press, M. F PRAMAS TY. 
Chabas has published a curious paper, in which he a Mebress/ oe TSYi pabhis fading eae 
sonjectures that certain laborers employed by the Pha- | Egypt under Rameses IV., about B. 0. 1200, certainly 
ruobs of the XIXth and XXth dynasties in the quar- | after the latest date of the Exodus, is a fatal objection 
ties and elyewhere are the Hebrews. Their name | to an identification with the Israelites. 

‘eads APERIU or APERUI, Which might correspond to 
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the right time, and deep at the right time? This 
attempted explanation would never have been put 
forward were it not that the fact of the passage is 
so well attested that it would be uncritical to doubt 
it were it recorded on mere human authority. Stice 
the fact is undeniable, an attempt is made to explain 
it away. ‘Thus the school that pretends to the 
severest criticism is compelled to deviate from its 
usual course; and when we see that in this case it 
must do so, we may well doubt its ¢° zmdness in 
other cases, which, being difler-nuy stated, are 
more easily attacked. R.S. P. 

* The opening of the Suez Canal may contribute 
- fo the solution of the problem of the route of the 
Israelites from Raamses to the Red Sea. ‘The 
sweet-water canal, which flows from the Nile east- 
ward through JWadi-(- Tumeylit, has already re- 
stored to a region of the ancient Goshen, a degree 
of rertility which suggests that this may truly have 
neen “the best of the land’ in the time of the 
Israelites. when, under the ancient system of irri- 
gation, it was watered with “streams, rivers, ponds, 
and pools,’’ Ex. vii. 19. This canal runs from the 
Nile to /smaila, a new town on Lake ‘Timsah, and 
thence southward to Suez. It is twenty-six feet 
wide with an average depth of four feet, and by 
means of lateral sluices is made to irriyate a large 
area. So valuable is it for this purpose, that the 
Egyptian government purchased it of the Canal 
Company at a cost of four hundred thousand 
pounds, expecting to reimburse itself! by the en- 
hanced value of lands. 7 

Unruh (Der Zug den Jsraeliten aus Agypten 
nach Canaan) places the Land of Goshen in the 
northeastern portion of the Delta, with a sea-coast 
on the Mediterranean from Tanis to Avaris, and 
Raamses in the vicinity of the latter city. Ile first 
carries the Israelites around the head of the culf, 
which then extended as a reedy marsh far above 
the modern Suez; then leads them down upon the 
east side of the gulf to a_ point opposite Suez, 
where he finds a small bay or arm of the culf pro- 
jecting into the Arabian peninsula, —a little above 
Ayun Musa, — and thus he makes the scene of the 
crossing narrated in Exodus. At the opposite ex- 
treme, Schleiden (Die Landenge von Sues) places 
Raamses in the line of the ancient canal, and near 
the Bitter Lakes, but first turns the course of the 
Israelites northward toward the Mediterranean, as 
the direct route to Palestine. They are overtaken 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, in a marshy 
recion, lying east of Avaris upon the borders of 
the wilderness: having here escaped from Pharaoh, 
they turn southward and euter the desert of Sinai, 
keeping always to the east of the Gulf of Suez. 
But these theories equally violate the requirements 
of the narrative of the Exodus in respect of the 
successive days’ marches of the Israelites. The 
distance from Raamses to the head of the gulf was 
about thirty miles, and so great a caravan as the 
Israelites with their cattle and attendants made, 
would require three days for such a march. The 
second day would bring them to about the line be- 
tween the head of the enlf and the Bitter Lakes 
on the edge of the great eastern desert. T'rom 
this “Etham”’ they turned backward, and went 
down the western side of the gulf to the vicinity of 
Suez, — and at this point, probably, the crossing 
took place. The miracle was wrought by natural 
means supernaturally applied. <A strong N. EK. 
wind acting here upon the ebb tide, would nec- 
assarily have the effect to drive out the waters from 
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the small arm of the sea which 1uns up by Suez, 
and also from the end of the gulf itse.f, leaving the 
shallower portions dry; while the more northern 
part of the arm, which was anciently broader and 
deeper than at present, would still remain covered 
with water. Thus the waters would be divided, 
und be a wall to the Israelites on the right hand 
and on the left.” No better theory of the place of 
the crossing and the manner of the miracle has 
been presented than this of Dr. E. Robinson (Re- 
searches, i. 54-59). It harmonizes well all the 
details of the narrative. The arm of the gulf 
stretching north of Suez thus becomes a condition 
of the fulfillment of the miracle. J. P. T. 


REED. Under this name we propose noticing 
the following Hebrew words: agymdn, géme, ‘aréth, 
and hanch. 


1. Aymdn (VVa2S: kplos, &vOpak, pcpds, 
rédos: circulus, fervens, refrenans) occurs Job 
xl. 26 (A. V. xii. 2), “Canst thou put agmdin” 
(A. V. “hook ’’) into the nose of the crocodile? 
Again, in xl. 12 (A. V. xli. 20), “out of his nos- 
trils goeth smoke, as out of a seething-pot or ag- 
mon’? (A.V. “caldron’’). In Is. ix. 14, it is said 
Jehovah “will cut off from Israel head and tail, 
branch and agmén” (A. V. “rush'’). The 
agmon is mentioned also as an Egyptian plant, in 
a sentence similar to the last, in Is. xix. 15; while 
from lviil. 5 we learn that the agmdén had a pen- 
dulous panicle. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
agmon denotes some aquatic reed-like plant, whether 
of the Nat. order Cyperacce or that of Graminew. 
The term is allied closely to the Hebrew agam 


(ON), which, like the corresponding Arabic ajam 


S-¢€ 


(>), denotes a marshy pool or reed-bed.2 (See 


Jer. li. 32, for this latter signification.) There is 
some doubt as to the specific identity of the ag- 
mon, some believing that the word denotes “a 
rush"? a3 well as a ‘reed.’”? See Rosenmiiller 
(Bib. Bot. p. 184) and Winer (Realevdrters. ii. 484). 
Celsius has argued in favor of the Arundo phrag- 
mitis ([ieroh, i, 465); we are inclined to adopt hia 
opinion. That the agmdn denotes some specific 
plant is probable both from the passages where it 


occurs as well as from the fact that kaneh (772) 


is the generic term for reeds in general. The Arun- 
do phragmitis (now the Phragmitis communis), 
if it does not occur in Palestine and Egypt, is rep- 
resented by avery closely allied species, namely, the 
A, isiaca of Delisle. ‘The drooping panicle of this 
plant will answer well to the “bowing down the 
head ” of which Isaiah speaks; but, as there are 
other kinds of reed-like plants to which this charae- 
ter also belongs, it is impossible to do more thar 
give a probable conjecture. The expression * Canst 
thou put an aymdn’’ into the crocodile’s nose? 
has been variously explained. The most probable 
interpretation is that which supposes allusion is 
made to the mode of passing a reed or a rush 
through the gills of fish in order to carry them 
home; but see the Commentaries and Notes of 


&G-°E 
a xs |. “ Densi frutices, arundinetum, palus.” 
(Frey tag.) 
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Rosenmiiller, Schultens, Lee, Cary, Mason Good, 
etc. The agmén of Job xli. 20 seems to be de- 
rived from an Arabie root signifying to “ be burn- 
ing: ’ hence the fervens of the Vulg. The 


Phragmitis belongs to the Nat. order Graminacce. 


2. Gome, (ND: mamewpos, BiBAtvos, €dos: 


scimpeus, scirpus, papyrus, tuncus), translated 
‘rush and ‘ bulrush’* by the A. V., without 
doubt denotes the celebrated paper-reed of the an- 
cients (Papyrus Antiquorum), a plant of the Sedge 
family, Cyperacea, which formerly was common in 
some parts of Egypt. ‘The Hebrew word is found 
four times in the Bible. Moses was hid in a vessel 





Papyrus antiquorum. 


made of the papyrus (Ix. ii. 3). Transit boats 
were made out. of the same material by the Ethio- 
pians (Is. xvili. 2); the paper-reed is mentioned 
together with Aadneh, the usual generic term for a 
“reed,” in Is. xxxv. 7, and in Job vilt. 11, where 
it is asked, Can the papyrus plant grow without 
14 e9 ry ¢ f . 
mire? *? ‘The modern Arabic name of this plant 


G oo 


is Berdi ( coy ); According to Bruce the 


modern Abyssinians use boats made of the papyrus 
reed; Ludolf (/Vist. Aethiop. i. 8) speaks of the 
Tzamic lake being navigated “ monoxylis lintribus 
ex typha preeerassa confertis,” a kind of sailing, he 


a*The papyrus is very abundant in a swamp at the 
north end of the Plain of Gennesaret, and also covers 
many acres on the murshy shores of Hileh, the 
ancicot Merom. These two places and Jaffa (see 
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says, which is attended with considerable dangw 
to the navigators. Wilkinson (Ane. gypt. £ 
96, ed. 1854) says that the right of growing and 
selling the papyrus plants belonged to the gover- 
ment, who made a profit by its monopoly, and thinks 
other species of the Cyperacee must be understood as 
affording all the various articles, such as baskets, 
canoes, sails, sandals, etc., which have been said to 
have been made from the real papyrus. Considering 
that Egypt abounds in Cyperace@, many kinds of 
which might have served for forming canoes, ete., 
it is improbable that the papyrus alone should have 
heen used for such a purpose: but that the true 
papyrus was used for boats there can be no doubt, 
if the testimony of Theophrastus (Hist. Pl. iv. 8, 
§ 4), Pliny (//7. N. xiii. 11), Plutarch, and other 
ancient writers, is to be believed. 

Irom the soft cellular portion of the stem the 
ancient material called papyrus was made.  Pa- 
pyri,’ says Sir G. Wilkinson, “are of the most 
remote Pharaonic periods. ‘The mode of making 
them was as follows: the interior of the stalks of 
the plant, after the rind had been removed, was cut 
into thin slices in the direction of their length, and 
these being laid on a flat board in succession, simi- 
lar slices were placed over them at richt angles, 
and their surfaces being cemented together by a 
sort of glue, and subjected to a proper degree of 
pressure and well dried, the papyrus was completed ; 
the length of the slices depend, of course on the 
breadth of the intended sheet, as that of the sheet 
on the nuinber of slices placed in succession beside 
each other, so that though the breadth was limited 
the papyrus might be extended to an indefinite 
Jleneth."’ [Wnittnc.] The papyrus reed is not 
now found in Egypt: it grows, however, in Syria. 
Dr. Hooker saw it on the banks of Lake Tiberias, 
a few miles north of the town: it appears to have 
existed there since the days of Theophrastus and 
Pliny, who give a very accurate description of this 
interesting plant. Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. iv. 
8, § 4) says, “ The papyrus grows also in Syria 
around the lake in which the sweet-scented reed is 
found, from which Antigonus used to make cordage 
for his ships.’ @ (See also Pliny, 4. N. xiii. 11.) 
This plant has been found also in a small stream 
two miles N. of Jaffa. Dr. Hooker believes it is 
common in some parts of Syria: it does not occur 
anywhere else in Asia; it was seen by Lady Callcott 
on the banks of the Anapus, near Syracuse, and 
Sir Joseph Banks possessed paper made of papyrus 
from the Lake of Thrasymene (Script. Herb. p 
379). The Hebrew name of this plant is derived 
from a root which means “to absorb,’’ compare 
Luean (Phars. iv. 136).o The lower part of the 
papyrus reed was used as food by the ancient 
Kgyptians; “those who wish to eat the byblus 
dressed in the most delicate way, stew it in a hot 
pan and then eat it’? (Herod ii. 92; see also 
Theophr. //ist. Plant. iv. 9). The statement of 
Theophrastus with regard to the sweetness and 
flavor of the sap has been confirmed by some writ- 
ers; the Chevalier Landolina made papyrus from 
the pith of the plant, which, says Heeren (Histor. 
Res. Afric. Nat., ii. 850, note), “is rather clearer 
than the Egyptian;*’ but other writers say the 





nbove) are said to be the only places in Asia where 
this plant is known to exist at the present day (Tris 
tram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 483). ii. 

b “ Conseritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyre ™ 
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ytem is neither juicy nor agreeable. The papy- 
rus plant (Papyrus antiquorum) las an angular 
stem from 3 to 6 feet high, though occasionally it 
grows to the heicht of 14 feet; it has no leaves; 
the flowers are in very small spikelets, which grow 
on the threadlike flowering branchlets which form 
a bushy crown to each stem: it is found in stav- 
nant pools as well as in running streams, in which 
latter case, according to Bruce, one of its angles is 
always opposed to the current of the stream. 


3. ’Arith (MD: To &xt 7d XAwpdy wav) 
is translated ‘ paper-reed’ in Is. xix. 7, the only 
passage where the pl. noun occurs; there is uot the 
slightest authority for this rendering of the A. V., 
nor is it at all probable, as Celsius (//ierobd. ii. 230) 
has remarked, that the prophet who speaks of the 
paper-reed under the name ygome in the preceding 
chapter (xviii. 2), should in this one mention the 
sane pluut under a totally different name. “droth,” 
says Kimchi, is the name to desiznate pot-herbs 
and green plants.’ The LXX. translate it by “ all 


the green herbage’? (comp. WIS, Gen. xli. 2, 
and see FLAG). The word is derived from ’ardah, 
“to be bare,’’ or “destitute of trees; ’’ it probably 
denotes the open grassy land on the banks of the 
Nile; and seems to be allied to the Arabic ’ara 


Gl 
cel &), locus apertus, spatiosus, Michaelis (Suppl. 


No. 1973), Rosenmiiller (Schol. in Jes. xix. 7), Ges- 
enius (Thes. s. v.), Maurer (Comment. s. y.), and 
Simonis (Lez. //eb. s. y.), are all in favor of this 
or a similar explanation. Vitringa (Comment. in 
{saiam) was of opinion that the Hebrew term 
denoted the papyrus, and he has been followed by 
J.G. Unger, who has published a dissertation on 


this subject (De IVY, hoc est de Papyro fru- 
tice, von der Papier-Staude,ad Is. xiv. 7; Lips. 
1731, 4to). 


4. Kdneh (Ta? > kdAamos, Kadauloros, Kadd- 
vos, TAXOS, ayKav, duyéds, wvduny: culinus, 
calumus, arundo, fistula, statera), the generic name 
of a reed of any kind; it occurs in numerous pas- 
sages of the O. T., and sometimes denotes the 
“stalk? of wheat (Gen. xli. 5, 22), or the 
‘¢branches’’ of the candlestick (Ix. xxv. and 
xxxvii.); in Job xxxi. 22, kdneh denotes the bone 
of the arm between the elbow and the shoulder (os 
humert); it was also the name of a measure of 
lenyth equal to six cubits (Ez. xli. 8, xl. 5). ‘The 
word is variously rendered in the A. V. by “stalk,” 
“ branch,’’ “bone,” “ calamus,”’ “reed.” In the 
N. 'T. xddauos may signify the “stalk” of plants 
(Mark xv. 36; Matt. xxvii. 48, that of the hyssop, 
bat this is doubtful), or “a reed (Matt. xi. 7, xii. 
20; Luke vil. 24; Mark xv. 19); or “a measuring 
rod (Ktev. xi. 1, xxi. 15, 16); or a pen” (3 
John 13). Strand (flor. Paulest. pp. 28-30) gives 
the following names of the reed plants of Palestine: 
Saccharunt officinale, Cyperus papyrus (Papyrus 
antiquorum), C. rotundus, and C. esculentus, and 
Arundo scriptoria; but no doubt the species are 
numerous. Sce Bové (Voyage en Palest., Annal, 
des Scienc, Nat, 1834, p. 165), “ Dans tes déserts 
qui environnent ces inontagnes j"ai trouvé plusieurs 





@ It is difficult to see how the Vulg. understood the 
erm 
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Saccharum, Milium arundinaceum et plusieurs 
Cypéracé.”" The Arundo donazx, the A. .2qypt- 
wuca (2?) of Bové (/bid. p. 72), is common on the 
banks of the Nile, and may perhaps be “the staf 
of the bruised reed ’? to which Sennacherib com- 
pared the power of Egvpt (2 K. xviii. 215 Iz. xxix. 
6.7). See also Is. xlii. 3. The thick stem of this 
reed may have been used as walking-staves by the 
ancient Orientals; perhaps the measuring-reed was 
this plant; at present the dry culms of this huge 
gras3 are In much demand for fishing-rods, etc. 

Some kind of fragrant reed is denoted by the 
word kénéh (Is. xhiii. 24; Ez. xxvii. 19; Cant. iv. 


14), or more fully by kénéh bésem (awa M31?) 


see Ex. xxx. 23, or by haneh hattob (ayn 127), 


Jer. vi. 20; which the A. V. renders ‘‘ sweet cane,” 
and “calamus.’”? Whatever may be the substance 
denoted, it is certain that it was one of foreign 
importation, ‘from a far country’’ (Jer. vi. 20). 
Some writers (see Sprengel, Com. in Dioscor. i., 
xvii.) have sought to identify the Adneh bésem with 
the Acorus culamus, the “sweet sedge,’ to which 
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they refer the KdAajsLos dpwparicds of Dioscorides 
(i. 17), the xdAapos ebddns of Theophrastus ( ffest. 
Plant. iv. 8 § 4), which, according to this last- 
named writer and Pliny (//. N. xii. 22), formerly 
grew about a lake “between Libanus and another 
mountain of no note;’’ Strabo identifies this with 
the Lake of Gennesaret (Geog. xvi. p. 755, ed. 
Kramer). Burckhardt was unable to discover any 
sweet-scented reed or rush near the lake, though 
he saw many tall reeds there. “ High reeds grow 
along the shore, but I found none of the aromatic 
reeds and rushes mentioned by Strabo"? (Syria, p. 
319); but whatever may be the “fragrant reed” 
intended, it is certain that it did not grow in Syria, 
otherwise we cannot suppose it should be spoken of 
as a valuable product froma far country. Dr. Royle 
refers the xdAauos dowparixds of Dioscorides to a 


REGEM 


This name occupies the place of BiGvar in Esp. 
li. 2 (1 Esdr. v. 8). The list in the Vulgate is so 
corrupt that it is difficult to trace either. 


2696 REELAIAH 


species of Andropogon, which he calls 4. calamus 
aromaticus, a plant of remarkable fragrance, and a 
native of Central India, where it is used to mix 


with ointments on account of the delicacy of its 
odor (see Nitto’s Cycl. Art. “ Kaneh bosem;"” and 
a fig. of this plant in Royle’s /lustrations of Him- 
alayin Botany, p. 425, t. 97). It is possible this 
may be the «reed of fragrance; "? but it is hardly 
likely that Dioscorides, who, under the term oyor- 
vos gives a description of the Andropogon Sche- 
nanthus, should speak of a closely allied species 
under a totally different name. Still there is no 
necessity to refer the Aénéh bdsem or hattdb to the 
KdAanos a&pwuatinds Of Dioscorides; it may be 





Andropogon Schenanthus. 


represented by Dr. Royle’s plant or by the Andro- 
pogon Schenanthus, the lemon grass of India and 
Arabia. W. H. 


REELATAH [4 syl.] (MYPYI [who trem- 


bles before Jehovah, Ges.]: 'PeeAlas: [Vat. Pee- 
Acta?] Rahelaia). One of the children of the 
province who went up with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 2). 
In Neh. vii. 7 he is called RAAMIAH, and in 1 
Ksdr. v. 8 REESAIAS. 

[Vat. 


REE’LIUS (‘PeeaAlas; Bopoderas]). 





a “D5; A. V. “purely,” but more properly "as 
with alkali. 


> FIR. e (72k. 


d “WD, The term F\ 7D occurs twice only 


(Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21; A.V. “fining-pot”). The 
expression in Ps. xii. 6, rendered in the A. V. “fur- 
nace of earth,” is of doubtful signification, but cer- 
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REESATAS [4 syl.] (Pyoalas; [Ald. *Pey- 
calas:] £limeus). The same as REELALAH or 
RaaAmiAn (1 Esdr. v. 8). 


REFINER (F73; TED). The refiner's 
art was essential to the working of the precious 
metals. It consisted in the separation of the dross 
from the pure ore, which was effected by reducing 
the metal toa fluid state by the application of heat, 
and by the aid of solvents, such as alkali@ (Is. i. 
25) or lead (Jer. vi. 29), which, amalgamating with 
the dross, permitted the extraction of the unadul- 
terated metal. The term® usually applied to re- 
fining had reference to the process of melting: 
occasionally, however, the effect of the process is 
described by a term¢ borrowed from the filtering 
of wine. The instruments required by the refiner 
were a crucible or furnace,¢ and a bellows or blow- 
pipe.e The workman sat at his work (Mal. iii. 3, 
‘‘ He shall sit as a refiner *’), as represented in the 
eut of an Egyptian refiner already given (see vol. 
ii. p. 992): he was thus better enabled to watch 
the process, and let the metal run off at the proper 
moment. [MINES, p. 1939.] The notices of re- 
fining are chiefly of a figurative character, and 
describe moral purification as the result of chas- 
tisement (Is. i. 25; Zech. xiii. 9; Mal. iii. 2, 3). 
The failure of the means to effect the result is 
craphically depicted in Jer. vi. 29: ‘“* The bellows 
glow with the fire (become quite hot from exposure 
to the heat): the lead (used as a solvent) is ex- 
pended:/ the refiner melts in vain, for the refuse 
will not be separated.” The refiner appears, from 
the passage whence this is quoted, to have com- 
bined with his proper business that of assaying 
metals: “I have set thee for an assayer'’9 (/6. 
yer. 27). W. L. B. 

* REFRAIN formerly signified to bridle, or 
hold in check (as in Latin refrenare). So in 


Prov. x. 19: “ He that refraineth his lips is wise.” 
H. 


REFUGE, CITIES OF. ([Crmms or Rer- 


UGE. | 


RE’GEM (277) L/riend, i. ¢. of God, Ges.}: 
‘Payéu; Alex. Peyeu: Regom). A son of Jah- 
dai, whose name unaccountably appears in a list 
of the descendants of Caleb by his concubine Ephah 
(1 Chr. ii. 47). Rashi considers Jahdai as the son 
of Ephah, but there appear no grounds for this as- 
sumption. 


tainly cannot signify that. The passage may be ren- 
dered, ‘as silver, melted in a workshop, flowing down 
to the earth.”’ 


e MED. 


g nna. The A. V. adopts an incorrect puncty 
ation, 772, and renders it “a tower.” 
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